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ABOUT THIS BOOK 


The Encyclopjsdia of the Modern World provides a summary 
of the essential facts of world history during the past two hundred 
years. It is divided into two parts: a “Bdsic Chronology,” which 
deals with political, military, and diplomatic history by state, region, 
and area; and a “Topical Chronology," in which are handled, pn a 
^orld-wide basis, economic, social, and constitutional history, and the 
history of science, thought, and culture. 

“The Modern World" may be delined in many different ways: as 
the result of the victory of man over his environment, as the producJt 
of a gradual change from communal to individual life styles, .as a 
final coalescing— because of the recent revolutions in communica- 
tions and technology— of many civilizations into one. However de- 
fined, modernity did not come to all areas of the world simultane- 
ously, and today the continents and the great geographic regions 
within the continents stand at markedly different stages of historical 
development. Yet in a very broad sense the modern world may be 
said to have emerged in the half-century following 1750,* with its 
initial impact in the Western world. 

In Europe and North America the second half of the eighteenth 
century saw the culmination of the Enlightenment and the Age of 
Reason, as well as the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. The 
period also witnessed the Era of Democratic Revolutions, notably 
the American and the French, with their twdn impact on the rise of 
nationalism. The emergence of Russm as a world power may also be 
said to date from this time. 

In other areas the modern world began to emerge in the la^te 
eighteenth century and during the early nineteenth. In Latin 
America, for example, the last years of the eighteenth century saw 


xxi!; 
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thl' gathering of revolutionary forces which loosered the Spanish 
and Portfijguese hold, although the revolutions themselves, did not 
starfiintil 1810. 

The profile of Africa began to change in the early nineteenth' cen- 
tury, with the abolition ofahe (legal) slave trade, the establishment 
of effective Christian missions, the penetration of the interior of the 
corfeinent by European explorers and traders, the great Moslem 
jihads in tKe Sudan, the founding of modern Egypt under Moham- 
med Ali, and tlie spread ol white settlement following the French 
conquest of Algiers (18.S0) and the Great Trek in South Africa 
(1836-37) . 

The same period was marked in Asia by a rapid increase in the 
volume and value of Asian trade with the West, which signalled the 
beginning of the* extraversion of the Asian economies that was to 
mark the Age of Imperialism. In China, cracks in the Manchu 
governmental structure appeared, with peasant revolts starting as 
early as 1774 and foreign encroachments beginning in earnest with 
Lord Macartney’s mission of 1793. The rise of “modern Japan” may 
be dated from the late Tokugawa period, which saw increasing mari* 
time contacts with the outside world (despite an official sedusion 
policy) and the gradual spread of Western learning via translations 
from the Chinese and Dutch. 

The emergence of a Second British Empire, with India rather 
than America as its main focus, followed the general settlement 
achieved after the War' of the American Revolution. In India, the 
elimination of the French as rivals for power, the transformation of 
the East India Company from a trading concern into a territorial 
power, and the victory over Tipu Sultan of Mysore in 1799 estab- 
lished the British as unchallenged overlords, if not yet proprietors, 
of the subcontinent. In Southeast Asia, British penetration into 
Malaya and French into Indochina came with the nineteenth century. 
In Indonesia, the demise of the Netherlands East India Company 
(1799), the reduction of the Javanese states to su!)mission by the 
successor Dutch colonial government, and the inauguration of the 
highly profitable ‘‘Culture System” of agTicultural exploitation 
brought about major changes. Finally, in Australia, first discoveries 
and colonization along the eastern seaboard coincided with the last 
years of the American Revolution and the emergence of the Second 
British Empire. 

The present work is a “world” encyclopedia in a special sense. The 
political and economic domination ol the Western over the non- 
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Western Vorld,jwbich has been so* marked a feature of tJre 4asP con- 
tury ancla half, resulted ni> ethno centric attitudes on the pirt of the 
West which were reflected^in its historiography. Although th^ dt- 
coloflization process ushered in by the. Second World War is now 
almosjt complete, and although there hai been a revolution in the 
writing of the history of the non-Western world during recent^dec- 
ades, much of the former bias still persists, particularly in worki of 
reference. In the present volume, therefore, the attempt has been 
consciously made to set the record straight, to provide a balanced 
presentation shorn of the prejudices which accorded fo the activities 
of non-Westerners a very minor role during the era of impefialism 
and colonialism. This is true not only ot the politically-oriented 
Basic Chronology, but also of the Topical, where non-Western eco- 
nomic, social, aVid cultural achievements are given their just due. 

Throughout the volume events and sec^^uences of events are ar- 
ranged chronologically. For convenience, howfver, an entire story 
has sometimes been told under one key year or group of years. For 
this reason, among others, an exceptionally full Index has beenpro- 
•vided. Reference to it will enable the reader to locate the page or 
pages on which the major description of an event appears, as well as 
the pages containing additional or subsidiary entries. In other cases 
it has been found appropriate to divide a subject into several entries 
by country and chronological segment. The Congress of ViennaT, for 
example, whicji is described in the “Nationalism, Liberalism, and 
Reaction in Europe, 1800-71” section ot the Basic Chronology, ap- 
pears under “The Hapsbuig Lands, 1800- 1.5, also under ‘‘The 
Italian States and the Risorgimento, 1800-15,” under “Russia, 
1809-14,” and “Russia, 1815-25,” under “The Unification oh Ger- 
many, 1807-15,” and under “Great Britain and Ireland, 1,815-15.” 
Here again, relerencc to the Index, and also to the Contents, which is 
comprehensive, will enable die reader to make sure that he has not 
missed any vital entries. 

Because the feature which distinguishes the modern age most 
sharply from its predecessors is the technological revolution, a major 
portion of the Topical Chronology is de\’oted to the section en- 
titled “Economic Development and Technology.” Within this sec- 

• * . 

tion, the subject matter is handled by major time segments for major 

• » 

world areas, the latter arranged according to their relative status on 
the economic development scale. Headings within subsections follcAv 
the jame order throughout: agriculture (and ‘animal husbandry), 
raw materials, labor, energy, manufacturing and industry, transporta- 
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tien,- communications, financf^, foreign trade, fpr^gn in/estment, 
business organizat'ion, government policy, and “other factoids.’’ This 
&&ylc, of arrangement means that the leader may skip, tracing a 
particular theme for one country, group of countries, or the ^/hole 
world from to the prej^ent, or, if he wishes, read straight through 
to ^ain a perspective of world-wide economic development and 
technological change (or lack of it) during a series of particular 
time spans. 

All dates are by reference to the modern Western (Gregorian) 
calendar. For - the Western world itself, this has been simple to 
achieve, since all the countries of Europe and the Americas, except 
Russia, had adopted thci Gregorian system by 1760, the starting date 
of the encyclopedia. ^Russian Old Style dates (to 1917) and dates 
taken from souices which employed non-Western calendars, eras, 
and annual reckoning systems have been converted to their Grego- 
rian equivalents. 

The work is designed to be read as well as referred to. To this end 
some repetition has been permitted, in the belief that the reader will 
not wish to be burdened with a multiplicity of cross-references. In a 
few cases, where large topics fell naturally under more than one 
heading, and where duplication would have been unreasonably 
wasteful of space, cross-references have been supplied. 

Foreign personal and place names appear in the text in the forms 
most likely to be familiar to the general reader. Where these forms, 
because of the development of modern scientific systems of trans- 
literation, have become obsolete, the more correct versions have been 
added, where the name first occurs in each case, in parentheses: thus, 
“Muscat (Masqat) .“ Both forms, cross-referenced where necessary, 
appear in the Index. 

The editors wish to express their gratitude to Cass Canfield, of 
Harper & Row, who initiated the project, to the late james Fergus 
McRee, copyeditor, who detected many errors and inconsistencies, 
and to Beulah Hagen, who saw the work through the press. Lilli 
Tanzer drew the maps from the designs of Susan McNamara. John C. 
Caldwell supplied the information upon which the world demog- 
raphy maps are based. Our thanks are also due to the editorial 
consultants and to more than fifty contributors and research and 
editorial assistants. A world encyclopedia of this scope and complexity 
csould not have been produced in four years without their sustained 
and dedicated labon 
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The United States and Europe, 1 760-99 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

THE COLONIAL POWERS IN COL* 
LLSION. Ry ilic micklle ol the 18th cent. 
3 major European powers aj)peare(l sol- 
idly eiiticnched in ilie Western Hemi- 
sphere. The vast Spanish Empire 
embraced all of South Amenca (sa\e for 
Portugal’s Brazil and the British and 
Dutch Guianas) , all ol Central America 
(save for British Honduras) , major 
islands in the Caribbean, and on the 
North American (ontinent the Eloridas, 
California, and the Southwest. Fiance 
held Canada and certain islands in the 
Caribbean, while thg world wide British 
Empire numbered some 31 colonies, ex- 
tending liom Hudson Bay to Borneo, 
from the Honduran logwood toast to the 
Bay of Bengal, and embracing almost 15 
m. people. Some of these colonies, those 
involving control over non-English 
peoples (United East India and Royal 
African C^ompaiiies) or oxer \asi laigely 
Linpopiilated domains (Hudson’s Bay 
Co.) , were administered by private busi- 
ness companies chartered by the crown. 
Others were owned and governed by pri- 
vate proprietors (Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Delaware) . Two colonies, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, managed 
to hold on to their original .self-governing 
status. However, •a clear trend tow^ard the 
setting uj) of royal provinces had emerged. 
The royal colonies, numbering 8 of the 
original North American 13 (including 
Georgia after 1732) along with the British 
West IncHan islands, were ruled by gov- 


ernors named fjy the king. Other instru; 
ments of British colonial control wei'e the 
Board of Trade (1&96) , which after 1748 
emerged as a central agency of colonial 
super \ision, such crown officials as the 
Secretary of Sftite for the Southern De^ 
partrnent (special Colonial Secretary cre- 
ated 1768) , the Admiralty, the WafOlhce, 
and the Prixy Council, which reviewed 
colonial laws and acred as the highest 
court of appeal from the colonies. 

The original 13 colonies had long 
enjoyed a considerable measure of self- 
government. Their assemblies, like the 
House ol Commons, played an indispen- 
sable rede in raising colonial rexenue, and 
by 17.50 had wrested control over ex- 
penditures from the governors, as well as 
much of the appointing power. 


2ND 100 YEARS’ WAR.* 1689-1763. 

During the period. Great Britain and 
France (along with other European 
powers) fought 4 wars to maintain that 
delicate balance of poxver both in conti- 
nental Europe and in the colonial world 
deemed necessary to survival as Ist-rate 
powers. Allies of the major antagonists 
switched sides as their own interests 
die rated. These wars rcsulic*d in France 
being stripped of hcT empire in America. 
By the I’reaty of Utrecht, F/'IS, Britain 
won Newfoundland, Acadia, and Hudson 
Bay from France, and from Spain* the 
cession of Giliraltar and the island of 
Minorca. By the Treaty of Paris, 1763, 
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enHwg (he* Seven Years’ War, 1756^63, * 
which began Jn Ameri(fa ih 1754 as ihe 
French^and Iiwiian War, Britain acquired 
Caifada * and all of France’s territorial 
claims east of the Mississippi except New 
Orleans. In exchi^nge for East aijd West 
Florida, captured in the war, Biitain 
returned Cuba to Spain; France, to com- 
pensaft Spain for her substantial losses, 
gave her New Orleans and the Louisiana 
Territory, retaining only the two fishing 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon and 
privileges of fisl^ing'off the Grdnd Banks. 

The financial burdens imposed upon 
Britain both by the war and by the new 
responsibilities of the pcao^ gave rise to a 
hew issue of taxation in ‘ the colonies, 
while at the same time the expulsion of 
the French from North America freed the 
colonists from fear of foreign 'aggression 
and the need for protectioi. by the British 
Empire. 

1763 

PROCLAMATION OF 7 OCT, In proc 
ess of formulating a policy for the newly 
acquired territory in North America, the 
crown issued a proclamation forbidding 
settlement west of the Alleghenies, order- 
ing colonists already there to leave, and 
placing the area under the coiurol of the 
British militar) commander in America. 
The proclamation also established Eng- 
lish law and royal governments for the 
new provinces of Quebec, East Florida, 
West Florida, and Grenada. 

PONTIAC’S REBELLION. 7 May-28 
Nov. The British acquisition of the old 
Northwest posed problems of relations 
between Indians and white settlers. Nu- 
merous grievances, including a British 
refusal to supply the Indians with ammu- 
nition, incited the Ottawa chief Pontiac 
and his followers to revolt. Beginning in 
May 1763, the Indians destroyed every 
British post west of Niagara until Col. 
Henry Bouquet defeated them at Bushy 
Run, thereby saving Ft. Pitt. Many tribes 
signed treaties at Presque Isle, 12 Aug., 
with* Col. John Bradstreet, and in Nov. 
Pontiac lifted a 5-month siege of Detroit; 
he finally made peace at Oswego, 24 July, 
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1766, with the , Indian Cortnnissioner Sir 
William Johnson (1715-74) 

1764 

AMERICAN REVENUE ACT (SUGAR 
ACT). 5 Apr. 1 his measure,’ the first 
aimed specifically at raising a crown 
revenue in the colonies, was proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 
Grenville, to assure that the Americans 
would shoulder the heavy fiscal but den of 
colonial defense. It increased duties on 
non-British products imported into the 
colonies, added to the list of "enumer- 
ated” goods (sent only to England) . and 
levied a 3d. per gal. tax on foreign 
molasses. Grenville 'ensured enforcement 
by overhauling the ' inefficient customs 
service and establishing a vite-.admiralty 
court (no jury) at Halifax. 

CURRENCY ACT. This act exiended 
to all the colonies the ban on legal-tender 
paper money in effect in New England 
since 1751. Virginia, which had emitted 
£250,000 in paper, was the main target. 
Colonial opposition to this deflationary 
measure and to the Sugar Act forecast 
trouble for the coming years. 

STAMP ACT. 22 Mar. The Stamp Act 
was the first direct t:ix imposed by Parlia- 
ment on America. It sought to raise 
£60,000 annually for colonial defense by a 
levy on newspapers, legal dofumenrs, 
ships’ papers, licenses, etc. The tax 
evoked united opposition throughout the 
colonies. 

TAXATION AND REPRESENTA 
TION. Lawyer Daniel Dulany of Mary- 
land argued {Corisulrratiojis) that Parlia- 
ment could not levy intcinal revenue 
taxes like the Stamp Act on colonies 
which could not feasibly be represented 
in it. In Virginia the House of Burgesses 
asserted that only the provincial legisla- 
ture could rax Virginia. 

STAMP ACT CONGRESS. 7-25 Oct. 
Delegates from 9 colours met in New 
York and adopted John Ditkinson’s 
(1732-1808) moderate “Declaration of 
Rights and Grievances,” 19 Oct., which 
asserted that the Stamp A(t violated the 
colonists' right as British subjects to be 
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taxed only bod ies\ in, which they had 

representation. 

PRESSURES FOR REPEAL, lo 

hasten redress of their grievancej, mer- 
chants id New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston banned the purchase of European 
goods (nonimportation) , and the other 
colonists ceased transactions requiring 
stamps or openly violated the law when it 
became inoperative, 1 Nov. British mer- 
chants, whose exports to America plum- 
meted from £2,249,710 worth in 1764 to 
£1,944,108 worth in 1765, also sought 
repeal Irom the Rockingham ministry, 
which had replaced the Grenville govern- 
ment, 10 July. 

1766 

REPEAL. 18 Mar. Parliament responded 
by repealing (he offensive legislation, but 
passed the Declaratory Act, 18 Mar., 
which asserted us jurisdiction over the 
colonies “in all cases whatsoever.” 

TIRADE LAWS MODIFIED. 1 Nov. 
Parliament set a Id. per gal. duty on all 
molasses and removed export duties on 
British West Indian sugar. 

NEW YORK AND THE QUARTER- 
ING ACT. In Jan. the assembly refused 
to comply fully with parliament’s Quarter- 
ing Act, Mar. 1765, which required the 
colonies to provide barracks and provi- 
sions for British troops. A clash, 11 Aug., 
between redcoats and citizens exacerbated 
the situation, and Governor Sir Henry 
Moore prorogued the recalcitrant legisla- 
ture, 19 Dec. Under threat of parliamen- 
tary suspension, the a.ssembly appropriated 
£3,000, 6 June, 1767. 

1767 

TOWNSHEND ACTS. 29 June. A num- 
ber of acts proposed by Charles Town- 
shend. Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Chatham government, levied sup- 
posedly acceptabte external taxes (import 
duties on glass, lead, paints, paper, and 
tea) on America to defray the costs of the 
military, judiciary, and civil government 
there. Another measure established new 
vice-admifalty courts and an American 


Botrd of Custonjs CommiftictierS iriPB'os- 
ton to assure true compliance. 

1768 

MASSAj::nUSETTS CIRCULAR LET- 
TER. 11 Feb. This letter, drawn up by 
Samuel Adams (1722-1803) and ’• circu- 
lated by the assembly, attacked the 
Townshend Acts as viofating the prin- 
ciple of no taxation without repre^>enta- 
tion, and denounced ^ny attempt to make 
colonial governors and fudges indepen* 
dent of the people, (iovernor Francis 
Bernard cj^jssolved the legislature, and he 
also dissolved die next one when it voted 
92-17 not to*rescind the letter, 30 June. 
Seven "rescinders” *lost their seats in the 
1769 election. 

BRITISH TROOPS IN BOSTON. 

1 Oct. T he prepuce of the frigate Romne'^ 
in Boston Haibor emboldened the har- 
assed customs commissioners to stfize, 10 
June, the sloop Liberty in which John 
Hancock (1737-93) allegedly was smug- 
gling Madeira wine. Fearing the angry 
townsmen, the customs officials look ref- 
uge next day in Castle William and 
called for noops. Two infantry regiments 
landed unopposed, 1 Oct., despite threats 
of violence bv the Sons ot Liberty. 

PROGRESS OF NONIMPORTA- 
TION. Boston merchants, 1 Aug., 
banned the ifnportation of Townsh^nd- 
taxed items until repeal, and of most 
other British goods from 1 Jan., •1769, to 
1 Jan., 1770. New York, 28 Aug.; Phila- 
delphia, 10 Mar., 1769; and Baltimore, 30 
Mar., merchants also reached nonimpor- 
tation agreements of varying stringency. 
By the end of 1769 only New Hampshire 
remained aloof from nonimportation. 

1769 

VIRGINIA RESOLVES AND ASSOCIiV 
TiyN. On 16 May the House of Bur- 
gesses resolved that only the go\ernor 
and provincial legislature edVild tax Vir- 
ginians, and, 17 May, established the 
Virginia Association, forbidding the 'im- 
port of dutied British goods (except 
paper) , slaves, and many European lux- 
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ur'y ftents. spread of the associaiion' 
was rapid, with Maryland, South Caro- 
lina^ apd Georgia endorsing siiiiHar pro- 
grams. Delaware, Connecticut, and Rhode 
island residents pledged nonimporution, 
anci the New Jersey assembly' voiced 
support. British exports to America de- 
clined From £2,157.218 in 17G8 to £1.330.- 
122 111^769. 

1770 

TAX TEA ONLY.' 12 Apr. Lord North 
came to power, 31 Jan., and, pledging that 
he would levy no new taxes op America, 
withdrew all the Townshemd duties ex- 
cept that on tea. The collapse of non- 
importation c^uickly follow'cd. New York’s 
defection, July, from the various associa- 
tions prompted Philadelphia, Sept.; 
Boston, Oct.; South Carolina, Dec.; and 
Virginia, July 1771, also to withdraw. 

UNREST IN NEW YORK. Several 
people were seriously injured in a clash, 
16 Jan., between Sons of Liberty and 
redcoats in New York ("Battle of Golden 
Hill”) . Alexander McDougall, a leader of 
the* Sons, was imprisoned by the assembly 
for con;empt, 13 Dec., 1770-27 Apr.. 1771, 
after he attacked it in a broadside for 
appropriating £2,000, 15 De(., 1769, in 
compliance with the Quarteriifg Act. 

BOSTON MASSACRE. 5 Mar. The 
incident known as the BoUon Massacre 
was the culmination of several clashes 
between, townsmen and redcoat^. About 9 
p.M. on 5 Mar., at the command of a 
person nevel identified, a cletachment of 
soldiers fired into a mob of taunting 
civilians, killing 5. Charged with murder 
and defended by patriot lawyers John 
Adams (1735-1826) and Josiah Quincy 
(1744-75), 5 redcoats were aetputted and 
2, pleading clergy, were burned in the 
hand for manslaughter. 

1772 

THREATS* TO HOME RULE. After 
nightfall on 9 June the merchant John 
BroWn led some men “in burning the 
customs schooner Gaspe^^, which was 
aground near Providence. A commission 
of inquiry learned nothing from the unco- 


operative Rhode /islanders. Announce- 
ments, that the crown woujd henceforth 
pay i^ie Massachusetts governor, 13 June, 
and jpdges. Sept., thus rendering them 
independent of the General Court, 
aroused concern. 

NEW COMMITTEES OF* CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Samuel Adams, through 
the Boston town meeting, set up a stand- 
ing committee of correspondence, and 
other towns in the province followed 
Boston's example, as did every colony 
except North Carolina and Pennsylvania 
by Feb. 1774. 

1773 

TEA ACT. 10 May. Parliament rescued 
the nearly bankrupt Last India Company 
by allowing it to sell tea directly to con- 
signees in the colonies, and by remitting 
fully all British duties on the product 
when exported there. Thus, despite a 3d. 
per lb. import duty in America, , the 
company (ould undersell both honest 
colonial merchants and smugglers. The 
colonists, who especially feared the 
monopolistic aspects of the Tea Act, 
managed by threats and persuasion to 
procure the resignations of the tea con- 
signees in Philadelphia, Oct., and New 
York, 1 Dec., but not in Boston. 

BOSTON TEA PARTY. 16 Dec. 
Trouble resulted when Governor 
Hutchinson refused, 16 Dec., to allow the 
ship Dartmouth, which lay in Boston 
Harbor, to return to England without 
paying duty. Bostonians disguised as Mo- 
hawk Indians boarded the shiy3 and 
dumped all the tea (342 chests) over- 
board. Charleston’s consignment was 
landed without opposition, 22 Dec., and 
stored until the patriots seized and sold it 
in July 1776. On 22 Apr., 1773, .some New 
York "Indians” (Sons of Liberty) held a 
tea party, and Annapolis men burned the 
/Vggy Stewart and her tea cargo on 19 
Oct. 

1774 

COERCIVE ACTS. 31 Mar., 20 May. 
George III and Parliament s^jught to 
punish Boston for her tea party. The 
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Boston Port I?ill v irti^ I ly* closed the port 
until .the to^wn comptnsaied ^hj^ East 
India Company and the customs.^ The 
Administration of Justice Act, 20 May, 
allowed Aown officers indicted in \Tassa- 
chusetts for capital offenses committed in 
cjuelling riots or lollectin^ revenue to 
stand trial in England. The Massachusetts 
Government Act cmpoweied the king to 
appoint the Council (previously elected 
by the Assembly), gave him and the 
governor control of judicial selections, 
and rcc|tiired the governor’s approval lor 
town-meeting agendas. 

QUEBEC ACT. 20 May. This act 
established a permanent Canadian civil 
government, with a crown-appointed 
legislative council, llTe taxing power rc*- 
served to Parliament, and the rights of 
Catholics guaranteed. ITie colonists, who 
inaccurately founted it among the “Intol- 
erable” (Coercive) Acts, disliked these 
.ilien features and the extension of the 
Caijadian boundary to encompass lands 
claimed by Virginia, (auinecticut, and 
Massachusetts. 

COLONIAL PROTEST. The Boston 
town meeting demanded immediate eco- 
nomic sanctions against Britain, but 
moderates in Philadelphia, 2 1 May, and 
New York City, 2.S iX^iy. suggested instead 
an intercolonial gathering. The General 
Court agreed, and during the summer all 
the colonies except Georgia nominated 
delegates to a congress to be held in 
Philadelphia in Sept. 

1ST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 5 
Sept.-26 Oct. Radicals like the Adamses 
(Mass.) cjuickly convincc-d the Ob dele- 
gates meeting in Carpenters Hall to 
endorse the Suffolk Resohes, adopted 
earlier in Massachusetts. These resolu- 
tions advised the [lopulace to disobey the 
unconstitutional Coercive Acts, form a 
government to collect and withhold taxes 
from the crown, raise a militia, and 
enforce economic sanctions against 
Britain. 

GALLOWAY’S PLAN OF UNION. 28 
Sept. The delegates defeated the plan of 
the Pennsylvania conservative Joseph 
Galloway (1731-1803) to establish a sub- 
ordinate *American branch of Parliament, 
composed of a president-general ap- 


poitpted by the king and r (ourcil ^Ai- 
odically electecl fty the asse^^iblies, whose 
(onsent.as well as Parliamrjnt's would be 
necessary for any law dealnfg ^ith 
America. 

DECLARATION AJVD RESOLVES. 
14 Oct. The Congress denounced numer- 
ous parliamentary acts for violating colo- 
nial rights, including the asseHiblies' 
exclusive control, subject to royal veto, of 
taxation and internal policy. 

CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATION. 18 
Oct. The delegates pledged their colon ief 
to start nonimportation of Brifish goods 
and of skives. 1 Dec.; none onsumption. I 
Mar, 1775, anc* nonexportation to British 
areas, 1 Sept.,* 1775. Extralegal local com* 
rnittc'C'S were to enforce the association, a 
modified version of which even Georgia 
adopted. "After sending an address to 
Americ.ins, Bretons, and the king, the 
Congress adjiuirned, 20 Oct., 1775. 

WAR PREPARATIONS IN. NEW 
ENGLAND. The Massaduisetts House 
constituted itself a provincial legislature, 
7 Oct., and empowered a C’lornmittee of 
Safety under [ohn Hancock to call out 
the militia In Portsmouth, N.H , pa- 
triots confiscated arms and ammunition, 
without bloodshed, Iroin Ft. Willi. iin and 
Mary. 

1775 

CONCILIATION PLANS. Feb. ’ The 

Lords rejected Chatham's suggestion, 1 
Feb . that Parli.imeni, in return for a 
voluntary revenue and accejttance of her 
.supreme legislative author itv, should 
recognize the Continental Congress and 
pledge not to raise a resenue in America. 
However, the fiommons endorsed, 27 
Feb., North’s propos.d that P.irli.irnent 
"for bear” from levying revenue taxes on 
colonies whose assemblies voluntarilv 
contiibiued money. 

CRISIS IN NEW ENGLAND. Alassa 
chusetts’ 2nd Provincial (Congress met, 1 
Feb., to prepare the colonv •for hostilities 
which Patrick Henry (1736-99) prophe- 
sied as imminent in his famous "Liberty 
or Death” speech, 23 Mar. Parliament 
declared Mas.sachusetts to be in rebel- 
lion, 9 Feb., and Lord Dartmouth, Secre- 
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lary Stat^ for the Colonies, authoriied 
General Thomas Gage (governor since 
*Ma)j 1774) tel* use force, if necessary, 
against |(ie inhabitants. 

LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 19 
Apr. Gen. Gage, 1& .Apr., detailed Lt. Col. 
Francis Smith's 700 men to destroy pa- 
triot supplies at Concord. Paul Revere, 
dispatcTied along with William Dawes by 
Boston’s Committee of Safety to give the 
alarm, warned Sam Adams and John 
Hancock at Lexington, where the next 
ifiorning 70 “\^inute Men" confronted 
the advancing British. The patriots were 
obeying Maj. John Pitcairn’s , order to 
disperse when his men, heaVing the report 
of an unidentified firearm, opened fire 


without orders; S i^ericans died in the 
ensuing, skirmish. Smith wept on to ac- 
compl/sh his mission at Goncord, but 
paid a, heavy price to colonial snipers, 
who killed 73 and wounded l74 of his 
men on the road back to Charlestown. 
The Americans, who had lost 93 killed, 
wounded, and missing, then began a siege 
of Boston which lasted until Mar. 1776. 

CAPTURE OF FORT TICONDER- 
OGA. 10 May. Ethan Allen’s "Green 
Mountain Boys’’ captured Ft. Ticonder- 
oga on Lake Champlain by surprise, 10 
May. Benedict Arnold (1741-1801), in- 
structed by the Boston Committee of 
Safety to take Ticondcroga, accompanied 
Alien. Americans also seized Crown 
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Point, N.Y., M2 Ma^, ^nd St. John’s, 
Canatja, 16 May. 

WASHlNdxON NAMED pOM- 
MANDER. 15 June. Congress aa:cptcd 
the troojSs besieging Boston as a Conti* 
nental Army, and arranged to raise 
money and more men, 10-22 June. On 
Thomas Johnson's (Md.) motion, whidi 
John Adams seconded. Congress unani- 
mously named George Washington 
(1732-99) commander in chief, 15 June, 
and appointed Artemas Ward, Charles 
Lee, Philip Schuyler, and Israel Putnam 
major generals, 17 June. 

BUNKER HILL. 17 June. The Ameri 
cans, discovering Gen. Gage’s plans to 
occupy Dorchester Heights overlooking 
Boston on 18 June, countered by fortify- 
ing Breed’s Hill on the Charlestown 
peninsula on the night of 16-17 June. 
Gage decided to send Maj. Gen. William 
Howe with 2,400 men to dislodge the 
1,600 colonists under Col. William Pres- 
cott After 2 unsuccessful frontal a.ssaults, 
Howe’s men, reinforced by troops of Maj. 
Gen. Henry Clinton, dropped their heavy 
packs and routed the powderless patriots 
from Breed’s Hill and Bunker Hill with a 
bayonet charge. British casualties of 1,0.54 
(many of them officers) as opposed to 397 
American losses made it a Pyrrhic victory. 

OLIVE BRANCH PETITION. 5 July. 
This petition, written by John Dickinson 
and adopted by Congress, expressed 
Americans’ devotion to George III and 
their desire for a peaceful reconciliation. 
Before adjourning, 2 Aug., Congress also 
endorsed, 6 July, a “Declaration of the 
Causes and Necessities of Taking Up 
Arms’’ by Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) 
and Dickinson, and rejected, 31 July, 
Lord North’s reconciliation plan. 

EXPEDITIONS AGAINST QUEBEC. 
Aug.-Dcc. When Gen. Schuyler fell ill at 
St. John’s, Gen. Richard Montgomery 
became conrmander of an expedition 
from New York designed to prevent an 
attack from Canada. Montgomery drove 
the British commander, Sir Guy Carleton, 
back to Quebec, Nov., and there joined 
Benedict Arnold, 3 Dec., who had arrived, 
13 Nov., with troops from Cambridge. 
They lauliched a disastrous attack against 
Quebec, 31 Dec., in which nearly 100 


Americans were killed or« w^undedf fn- 
cluding Montgomery (killed) and Arnold 
(wouncLed) , and over 300 •/ere captured. 

CONGRESS RECONVENES. ^2 SUpi. 
Learning, 9 Nov., that George rtl had 
rejectee^ the Olive Brajich Petition and 
declared the colonies to be in rebellion, 
23 Aug., Congress, with Georgia present, 
disavowed allegiance to Parliament, 6 
Dec. 

NAVY ESTABLISHED. 13 Oct.. Con- 
gress authorized a nav^ of 2 (later 4) ships 
of 10 guns each; adopted* regulations for* 
it, 28 Nov.; and commissioned officers, 22 
Dec., namjng Esek Hopkins (R.I.) com- 
modore. It als(5 encouraged privateering, 
issuing letters*of marque and reprisal, 2i 
Mar., 1776. 

COMMITTEE OF CORRESPON 
DENCE. 29 Nov. A Committee of Corre- 
spondence was*established by Congress to 
contact friends of America in Europe. * 

HOSTILITIES IN THE SOUTH. 11 
Dec. At Great Bridge angered colonists 
defeated and drove from Virginia the 
Loyalist forces of Governor Dunmore, 
who had offered, 17 Nov., freedom to 
slaves deserting rebel masters. 

1776 

MILITARY BALANCE SHEET. When 
hostilities commenced, each side had cer- 
tain advantages and certain weaknesses. 
The patriots, armed with the superior 
American rifle and fighting on ttieir own 
soil under George Washington’s excellent 
leadership, lacked training, Aipplies, and 
naval support. The professional British 
army, well-equipped and financed, was 
tactically inflexible, far from home, and 
failed adequately to mobilize Loyalist 
assistance. 

“COMMON SENSE.” 9 Jan. The ap- 
pearance of Thomas Paine’s (1737-1809) 
pamphlet. Common Sense, which 4j- 
nounced George III and the institution of 
monarchy, brought many Americans to 
favor independence. 

BRITISH EVACUATION OF BOS 
TON. 17 Mar. Iif early Mar., the colonists 
set up Gen. Henry Knox’s artillery on 
Dorchester Heights, thus making Boston 
untenable. Gen. Howe, commanding the 
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Brkith smco Oct., 1775, embarked Ji is 
soldiers and 1,000 Loyalists bn troopships, 
17 Mar., and sailed to Halifax. 

FUEfNJ'CH AID. Apr .-May. The French 
foreign' minister, Comte de Vcrgennes, 
seeking to weaken Britain. pej[suadcd 
Louis XVI to give the Americans 1 m. 
livres ji? munitions, 2 May, through a 
fictitio?..s company headed by French 
agent Pierre Caron de Beaumarchais. 
Meanwhile, the Americans, 6 Apr., 
opened their ports to all nations except 
Eritain. 

RETREAT FROM CANADA. May- 
July- After unsuccessfully besieging Que- 
bec, Arnold’s troops, under Gen. John 
I'homas, began to retreat, Aiay. Harassed 
by Carleton’s men, they joined Arnold at 
St. John’s and reached Ticondeioga in 
July. Both sides began to buiki fleets to 
control Lake Champlain. ' 
'^HOSTILITIES IN THE SOUTH. 
June. Gen. Henry Clinton’s British ex- 
peditionary force arrived of! the coast of 
Charleston, S.C., 1 June, wheie Gen. 
Charles Lee assumed command, 4 June. 
Clinton failed to capture the city as Col. 
William Moultrie’s men, inflicting over 
200 casualties, smashed an assault by Sir 
Peter Parker’s warships on nearby Sulli- 
van’s Island, 28 June. 

MOVEMENT TOWARD' INDEPEN 
DENCE. June. On 7 June, Richard 
Henr y Lee (Va.) offered a resolution that 
the United Colonies “arc, and of right 
ought tQ be, free and in,dcpcndent 
States,” and Congre.ss, postponing a deci- 
sion, named, 'il June, Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-90) , John Adams, Robert 
Livingston (1746-1813), and Roger Sher- 
man to draft a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Jefferson, drawing upon the 
“natural rights” political philosophy, 
drafted the document. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. Independence was voted by 
Congress as 12 colonics approved Lee's 
resolution of 7 June. The .New York 
delegation, uiider instructions, II June, 
from the Provincial Congress, abstained. 
The ‘ same colonies voped, 4 July, to 
endorse an amended version of Jefferson’s 
Declaration. New York’s Provincial Con- 


gre.ss approved Declarition, 9 July, 
and Congress ordered the document en- 
grossed and signed by the i^elegates, 19 
July. Hancock (president) and Thomson 
(sccretaiy) had signed it on 4 July, and 
most affixed their signatures on 2 Aug., 
but some, like Matthew Thornton (N.H.) , 
did so later. 

BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. 27 
Aug. Anticipating Gen. Howe’s selection 
of New York City as his base, Washington 
brought his army there from Boston, 21 
Mar.- 13 Apr. From July to Aug., Howe 
landc*d 32,000 troops on Staten Island and 
brought 20,000 of them to Long Island, 
22-25 Aug. On 27 Aug., Howe captured 
Gen. Sullivan and inflicted 1,500 casual- 
ties on the Americans, who fled to Brook- 
lyn Heights, fiom Ivhete Washington 
stealthily shipped them by night, 29-30 
Aug , to Manhattan. 

STATEN ISLAND PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE. 11 Sept. This conference, rc- 
cjiiested by the king’s commissioners, Gen. 
William and Adm. Richard Howe 
(brothers) , was fruitless as Franklin, John 
Adams, and Edmund Rutledge rejected 
the British sine qua non, withdrawal of 
the Declaration ol Indejicndcnce. 

BRITISH OCCUPATION OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 15 Sept. Howe landed 
troojis at Kips Bay, and occupied New 
^’ork City. Washington, learing that he 
and his men would be trapped, retreated 
to Harlem Heights, where he repelled a 
British assault, 16 Sept. 

BATTLE OF VALCOUR BAY. I his 
battle, 11 Oct., and that of Split Rock, 13 
Oct., resulted in defeats lor Ainold’s 
outgunned Lake Champlain fleet at the 
hands of Carleion’s sailors. Winter’s ap- 
proach forced Carleton to return to 
(Canada, 3 Nov., without attacking 1 icon- 
deroga. 

RETREAT ACROSS NEW JERSEY. 
18 Nov .-20 Dec. Washington withdrt,*w to 
White Plains, 23 Oct., and, after the 
British had captured the high ground 
there, 28 Oct., retreated to North Castle, 
I Nov. In Manhattan, Howe's troops 
captured 2,818 patriots in Ft. Washing- 
ton, 16 Nov., and two days later Gen. 
Cornwallis’ approach forced Gerr. Greene 
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to abandon ‘Ft. Le^ Meeting at 

Hackensack, Greene aftd Washi;igton re- 
treated acrosi New Jersey into Pennsyl- 
vania, 11 Dec. After giving Washington 
almost cfictatorial powers, Congress pru- 
dently removed itself to Baltimore. 

COUP ’at TRENTON. 26 Dec. Re 
turning to New York, Howe left only a 
few small garrisons in New Jersey. Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware River by 
night, 25 Dec., and surprised the Trenton 
detachment, capturing 918 Hessians, 
while suffering only 5 casualties. He 
returned to Pennsylvania and then re- 
occupied Trenton, 30-31 Dec. 

17,77 

COUP AT PRINCETON. 3 Jan. Howe 
quickly sent troops to Trenton, 1 Jan., 
and they made light contact with the 
Americans, 2 Jan. Cornwallis planned to 
attack the next day, but Washington 
slipped away by night to Princeton, 
where he routed, 3 Jan., a British column 
which had attacked his vanguard, and 
then led his men to winter quarters in 
Morristown. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Congress recon 
vened in Philadelphia on 12 Mar. and 
reconstituted the Qonimittee for Secret 
Correspondence as the Committee for 
Foreign Affairs. Also it appointed several 
commissioners to rcpre.scnt America 
abroad, sending Arthur Lee, 1 May, to 
Spain; Ralph Izard, 7 May, to Tuscany; 
and William Lee, 9 May, to Vienna and 
Berlin. Foreign officers contributing their 
talents to the American cause included 
(date of commission in pnrenthe.ses) Maj. 
Gens, the Marquis de Lafayette (31 July) 
and “Baron” Johann de Kalb (15 Sept.), 
Col. of Engineers Thaddeus Kosciusko 
(18 Oct., 1776) , and Inspector Gen. Baron 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben (5 May, 
1778). 

FALL OF PHILADELPHIA. 23 July- 
26 Sept. Leavfng New York, 23 July, 
Flowe landed 15,000 men at Head of Elk, 
25 Aug. He defeated Washington at 
Brandywine Creek, 1 1 Sept., and Gen. 
Anthony Wayne at Paoli, 21 Sept., and 
occupied Philadelphia, 26 Sept. Congress 


fle4 to Lancaster, 19 Sep4., gn(ith§n*to' 
York, 30 Sept. ^ 

BATJLE OF GERMANTOWN. 4. 
Oct. Washington’s army suff^ed *700 
casualties in a futile attack on tHe main 
British*encampment at^ Germantown. He 
withdrew and took up wintei quarters at 
Valley Forge, mid-Dec. Cornwalliii' forced 
the evacuation, 20 Nov., of Ft. Iblcrcer, 
thus clearing the Delaware as far north as 
Philadelphia for British vessels. 

NORTHERN CAMPAIGN. Gen. 
John Bur^oyne put liis jalan of 28 Fek 
into operation. Ehis plan envisaged a 3- 
pronged attack on New England. Bur- 
goyne himself •drove south from Canada, 
17 June, anfl seized Mt. Defiance ovef- 
looking Ft. Ticonderoga, 2 July, which 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair evacuated, 5 July. 

Col. Bflrry St. Leger, leading the 2nd 
prong east fr©m Oswego, besieged Col. 
Peter Gansevoort’s men in Ft. Stanwix,^ 
Aug. Mohawk chief Joseph Bi;ant in- 
flicted heavy casualties on Gen. Nicholas 
Herkimer’s men coming to relieve Stan- 
vnx, 6 Aug., but St. Leger retreated to 
Oswego, 22 Aug., as Arnold approached* 
with 1,000 men. 

Burgoyne sent Lt. Col. Baum to cap- 
ture badly needed supplies stored at' 
Bennington, Vt., but Gen. John Stark’s 
patriots mauled the attackers, 16 Aug. 
Nevertheless, Burgoyne pressed on to 
attack Bemis* Heights, where the Ameri- 
can commander, Gen. Horatio Gates, with 
6,000 men repulsed him at Freeman’s 
Farm, 19 Sept. Gens. Daniel Morgan and 
Ebenezer Learned checked Burgoync’s 
assault on the American left, 7 Oct., and 
a daring charge by Benedict Arnold drove 
the British back on Bemis Heights, from 
where they retired to Saratoga, 8 Oct. 

The attack’s 3rd prong, a drive up the 
Hudson, never materialized, as Howe was 
in Pennsylvania and Gen. Henry Clin- 
ton ventured north only to Esopus. 
His situation hopeless, Burgoyne a.sked 
for terms, 13 Oct., and by the Convention 
of Saratoga, 17 Oct., his 5f700 men laid 
down their arms. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 
15 Nov. A committee led by Dickinson had 
proposed Articles of Confederation on 12 
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17t76.^0» 15 Nov., 1777, they rere 
adopted by Congress a'hd ‘submitted for 
ratification. E^ich state was to hive one 
vot^‘ in‘the Confederation Congress and 
was to share proportionately the expenses 
of government. 

1778 

FRANCOAMWIICAN ALLIANCE. 6 
Feb, The French, who feared the possible 
effect of new British peace proposals 
offered after the defeat of Burgoync, 
finally recognized American indepen- 
dence in two treaties (1) of amity and 
commerce and (2) of alliance, 6 Feb., the 
Ihtter setting forth war objectives and a 
formal agreement not to make a separate 
peace. Conrad Gc^rard became French 
minister to the U.S., Mar., and Congress 
ratified the treaties, 4 May, naming 
IVanklin minister to France, 14 Sept. 

CARLISLE PEACE COMMISSION. 12 
Apr. Lord North, hoping to prevent 
congressional ratification of the Franco- 
American alliance, pledged, 16 Mar., to 
^repeal the Tea and Coercive Acts and 
levy no revenue taxes in America. Fur- 
thermore, Parliament commissioned. 12 
^Apr., the Earl of Carlisle, William Eden, 
George Johnstone, and the Howe 
brothers as peace emissaries, 'empowered, 
if necessary, to promise suspension of all 
acts passed since 1763. When the negoti- 
ators arrived, 6 June, Congress informed 
them, 17 June, that it would d^iscuss only 
the withdrawal of British troops and the 
recognition of American independence. 
When the commissioners’ Manifesto and 
Proclamation, 3 Oct., appealing directly 
to the people, also came to nothing, they 
returned to England, 27 Nov. 

JOHN PAUL JONES’S RAIDS. Apr. 
Privateers were the mainstay of the 
American naval effort, taking 733 prizes 
by 1778. The exploits of Capt. John Paul 
Jolies’s Ranger were especially daring. 
Roaming the Irish Sea, Jones captured' 2 
ships, 14-17 Apr., burned another, spiked 
the guns of the fort at Whitehaven, 
England, 23 Apr., and deieated the 
British sloop Drake off northern Ireland, 
24 Apr. 


BATTLE OF Mf)NMOl5TH. 28 June. 

Distressed by runftors of aii approaching 
Fren<;h fleet, Clinton, who'^had replaced 
Howe on 8 May, abandoned Philadel- 
phia, 18 June, and withdrew across New 
Jersey with Washington pursuing from 
Valley Forge. The American vanguard 
caught Clinton at Monmouth Court 
House, 28 June, but fled in confusion as 
Gen. Charles Lee's leadership proved 
inadequate. Washington regrouped the 
patriots, and they managed to hold off 
repeated British assaults. That night 
Clinton slipped his men away to New 
York. 

CAPTURE OF KASKASKIA. 1 July. 
Encouraged by Governor Patrick Henry 
(Va.) , the Kentucky militia leader George 
Rogers Clark drove into the Northwest 
against enemy forces terrorizing the fron- 
tier. Clark took numerous posts, includ- 
ing Kaskaskia, 4 July; he also captined 
Lt. Gov. Henry Hamilton at Vincennes, 
25 Feb., 1779. 

FRANCO AMERICAN ATTACK ON 
NEWPORT. 29 July-29 Aug. Comte 
d’Estaing's French fleet arrived near 
Newport, R.I., 29 July, but the appear- 
ance of Admiral Howe's ships, 10 Aug., 
prevented an atiack, and a storm scat- 
tered both fleets, 1 1 Aug. Without naval 
support, Gen. Sullivan's assault on New- 
port, 29 Aug., was unsuccessful. 

1779 

WAR IN THE SOUTH. Jan.-June. The 
British moved their operation south with 
much success. After taking Savannah, 29 
Dec., 1778, Lt. Col. Campbell captured 
Augusta, 29 Jan. Moultrie’s patriots suc- 
cessfully defended Port Royal, S.C., 3 
Feb., and Col. Andrew Pickens defeated 
Loyalists at Kettle Creek, Ga., 14 Feb., 
but Gen. John Ashe’s attempt to recover 
Augusta ended in disaster at Briar Creek, 
3 Mar., and Gen. Augustine Prevost 
decisively beat Gen. Benjamin Lincoln’s 
Continentals at Stono Ferry, 19 June. 

WAR IN THE NORTH. June-Sept. 
American success continued in the north 
as Gen. “Mad Anthony’’ Wayne recap- 
tured, 15 July, and dismantled the fort at 
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Stony Point,* N.Y.j^akjng almost 700 
prisoners. Maj. “Light •Horse Harry" Lee 
drove the tfjitish from New Jersey by 
capturing Paulus Hook, 19 Aug. Avenging 
frontier •massacres, especially those at 
Wyoming, 3 July, 1778, and Cherry, 11 
Nov., 1778, Valleys in Pennsylvania, Gens. 
John Sullivan and James Clinton de- 
feated, 29 Aug., Indians and Loyalists 
under Sir John Johnson and Joseph 
Brant at Newtown (Elmira) and ravaged 
40 Iroquois villages. 

SPANISH DECLARATION OF WAR. 
21 June. In accordance with the Conven- 
tion of Aranjue/. 12 Aj)r., with France, 
Spain entered the war, 21 June, after 
Britain had rejected her demand for 
Gibraltar and an ultimatum, 3 Apr. 
However, fearing fdr her colonies. Spain 
refused to recognize American indepen- 
dence. 

“BONIIOMME RICHARD" AND 
"SERAPIS," Capt. Jones sailed from 
France, 14 Aug., in a rehabilitated vessel 
he renamed Bonhomine Richard to honor 
Franklin. Near England, 23 Sept., he 
defeated Capt. Pierson’s Serapis, tians- 
fened his crew to it from his own sinking 
ship, and brought it to port, 6 Oct. 

FAILURE AT SAVANNAH. Oct. 
Admiral d’Estaing ^and Gen. uncoln 
joined forces, 23 Sept., but their attack on 
Savannah, 9 Oct., failed The British 
again took the offensive as Clinton with- 
drew his troops from Rhode Island, 11 
Oci., and left New York, 26 Dec., to 
attack Charleston. 

1780 

LEAGUE OF ARMED NEUTRALITY. 

Catherine II of Russia pro[)oscd a League 
of Armed Neutrality, 28 Feb., declaring 
that her navy would protect neutral 
Russian trade. Vergennes encouraged the 
League, and Denmark, Sweden, (he 
Netherlands, Austria, Portugal, the King- 
dom of the T^o Sicilies, and Prussia 
became members. 

FALL OF CHARLESTON. 12 May. 

Clinton besieged Charleston from early 
Feb. until Lincoln surrendered the city 
and its 5,400-man garrison, 12 May. Corn- 


wa^is took command ther# wjien» Clinft)n 
returned to NtwVork, .5 Jur^e. 

BATTLE OF CAMDE\. 16 Au^. Gen. 
Gates, who was commissioned 4)y Con- 
gress,^ 13 June, to oust the Britisli from 
South ^"arolina and G^'orgia, decided to 
strike with his Southern Army at Corn- 
wallh supply depot at Camdc*n, S.C. 
Gates made contact, 16 Sept., but flbd 160 
miles back to Hillsboro, N.C., when Col. 
Banastre Tarleton's cavalry smashad his 
rear. Gen. Nathanael Greene replaced 
Gates, 14 Oct., and assunjed command of 
the army in the south, Dec. Cornwallis 
invaded North Carolina, 8 Sept., but 
turned back w4ien guerrillas under Cols. 
Isaac Shelby *and William Campbell de- 
feated and captui>^d Maj. Patrick Fer- 
guson’s 1,100 Loyalists at King’s Moun- 
tain, 7 Oct. 

TREASON •OF ARNOLD. 21 Sept. 

Benedict Arnold, convicted, 26 Jan., for 
abusing his powers as commander of 
Philadelphia, resumed, May, a subversive 
correspondence which he had carried on 
wnth Clinton in 1779. Arnold took com- 
mand of W\‘St Point, 5 Aug., and gave 
Clinton’s adjutant, Maj. John Anflr^, 
plans showing the weaknesses of ([le post, 
L Sept. Andi^, imprudently wearing 
civilian clothes, was captured, 23 Sept., 
and executed as a spy, 30 Sept Arnold, 
who fled to the warship Vulture in the 
Hudson Rive!, 25 Sept., became a Jirig. 
gen. in the British army and look part in 
several actions against the pairiot|. 

1781 

PENNSYLVANIA MUTINY. 2,400 dis 
gruntled veterans decided to march on 
Philadelphia, 1 Jan. Joseph Reed, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Executive 
Count il, negotiated with them, 7 Jan., 
and managed to get almost half to return 
to service. Executions of several ni^- 
coruenis crushed insurrections by New 
Jersey, late Jan., and Pennsylvanian, May, 
troops. 

ROBERT MORRIS, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF FINANCE. During a period 
of acute financial distress Congress ap- 
pointed Robert Morris (1734-1806) 
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supciintuncl^nt* of finance, 20 Feb. ^By 
1780, Congres^s had issuefi $^91,500,000 in 
paper money ^ which had depreciated 
draftica^ify. Congress virtually repudiated 
these 'Continentals" by allowing, 18 
Mar., 1780, states to use them «it one- 
fortieth of their face value to pay their 
debts tQ the central government. Morris 
improti?d the situation by (1) having 
Congress approve, 20 May. a national 
bank,, the Rank of North America; (2) 
supplying the army by contract rather 
liian requisition,^ June; and (3) 'obtaining 
money ffom France, May, and the 
Netherlands, 5 Nov. 

RATIFICATION OF ARTitLES OF 
CONFEDERATION. Maryland signed, 
27 Feb., after all th€ states, including 
Virginia, 2 Jan., had renounced their 
claims to western lands, thus completing 
the ratification of the Aphides of Con- 
federation. 

WAR IN THE CAROLINAS. Gen. 
Greene’s army re-entered South Carolina, 
where, with few losses, Gen. Moigan and 
Col. William Washington’s cavalry 
crushed Tarleton at Cowpens, 17 Jan. 
Retiring to Virginia, Feb., the patriots 
returned to North Carolina with '1,400 
men. Cornwallis won a Pyrrhic victory at 
Guilford Courthouse, 15 Mar., and re- 
treated to Wilmington for ' reinforce- 
ments. Desjnte setbacks at Hobkirk’s Hill, 
19 Apr.: Ninety-Six, 22 May-* 19 June; and 
Eutaw Springs, 8 Sept., by autumn 
Greene had isolated the British in 
Charleston. 

U.S. PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. Con 

gress appointed John Jay (1715-1829) , 13 
June, Franklin, Henry Laurens, and 
Jefferson, 14 June, to assist John Adams 
to negotiate peace. Advised by the French 
minister, Chevalier de la Luzerne, Con- 
gress, 15 June, reduced its e.ssential de- 
mands to independence and sovereignty, 
and instructed the commissioners not to 
act without French consent. 

INVASION OF VIRGINIA. CoriWliis 
attacked American bases in Virginia, 
which were undermining British control 
of the Carolinas. 7,500 ^ redcoats raided 
extensively until the junction of the 
forces of Lafayette, reinforced by Wayne, 
10 June, and von Steuben, 19 June, led 


Cornwallis to rejirc^to Yorletown, 1 Aug., 
where he could establish sea communica- 
lions ^with New York. W:%hington and 
Rochambeau. who had reached Newport, 
11 July, 1780, with 5,000 Fiench troops, 
met at Wethersfield, Conn., .ind decided 
to attack New York When Washington 
learned, 14 Aug., that de Grasse intended 
to operate in the Chesapeake area instead 
of supporting the attack, he switched his 
target to the British positions in Virginia. 
Feinting toward Staten Island, Washing- 
ton put the Franco- American army in mo- 
tion, 21 Aug., south through New Jersey. 

YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN. 30 Aug.- 
19 Oct. Arriving 30 Aug., de Grasse 
landed his 3,000 troops to join Lafayette 
near Yorktown. lie engaged Adm 
Thomas Gravc\s’s fleht, 5 Aug., which 
retired to New York, 10 Aug , after Count 
Barras’s squadron reinforced de Grasse, 9 
Aug. French ships fetched Washington's 
and Rochambeau’s soldiers, 14-24 Sept., 
to Williamsburg, from where they ^ap- 
proached Yorktown, 28 Sept. The allies 
pounded British inti-rior positions with 
artillery, 9 Oct., and took 2 key redoubts, 
14 Oct. Cornwallis asked for terms, 17 
Oct ; capitulated, 18 Oct.; and had his 
8,000 men lay down their arms, 19 Oct. 
Washington reneweej the siege of New 
York, to which Cdinton, after arriving 
belatedly off Chesa{)eake Bay, 24 Oct., 
with 7,000 reinforcements, had returned 

1782 

FALL OF LORD NORTH’S MINIS 
TRY. 20 Mar. Frustrated by British de- 
feats, the C^ommons rejected further 
prosecution of the American w^lr, 27 Feb., 
and authorized negotiations with the 
rebels, 5 Mar. Rockingham replaced 
North, 22 Afar., and Sir Guy Carleton 
became British commander in New A'oik, 
4 Apr., to which all British forces were 
withdrawn. 

EARLY PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 12 
Apr.-27 Sept. Richard Oswald met Frank- 
lin ill Paris, where negotiations began, 27 
Sept., after Shelburne, who had replaced 
the deceased Rockingham on I July, 
virtually authorized recognition of Amer- 
ican independence, 19 Sept. Jay arrived 
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from Spain, ?3 Juni^ apd Adams from 
the N^ethcrlands, 26 Oci., having obtained 
Dutch rcrogikition of the U.S., 19^ Apr. 
Laurens, released from prison in England, 
took littTe part in the discussions, and 
Jefferson declined serving. 

PRELIMINARY ARTICLES OF 
PEACE. Deciding not to keep the French, 
whom they disirustcd, fully informed. 
Jay, Adams, and Franklin presented, 5 
Nov., to Henry Strachey and Oswald 
suggestions which became the basis of the 
preliminary articles, .SO Nov., and of the 
definitive peace treaty, 3 Sept., 178.3. The 
stipulations included (1) recognition of 
IJ.S. independence; (2) generous Ameri- 
can boundaries, including the Mississippi 
in the west; (3) a guarantee of the right 
of Americans to fi^h off Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia and of their privilege to 
dry fish in certain areas; (4) validity of 
debts owed among nationals of the two 
countries: (a) exhortation of the states to 
restore f.oyalist property and rights; and 
(6) withdrawal of British troops from 
America. 

1783 

PEACE. Britain signed preliminary 
treaties with France^ and Spain, 26 Jan., 
and declared an armistice, 4 Feb. 

TREATY OF PARIS. The Preliminary 
Articles of Peace were ratified by Con- 
gress on K) Apr., and the definitive 
Treaty of Paris, 3 Sept., on 14 Jan , 1784. 

DEPARTURE OF LOYALISTS. 
Nearly 100,000 harassed Tories fled the 
American Revolution. Numerous states 
disfranchised, removed from office, and 
even exiled those who would not repudi- 
ate George III. By 1782 all the states, 
complying with a congressional recom- 
mendation, 27 Nov., 1777, had confiscated 
Loyalist property, prompting the British 
to grant /^\3, 292, 452 in cc^mpensation by 
1790. 

RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

A vast, independent republic was estab- 
lished. Democracy and liberty were pro- 
moted directly or indirectly by the over- 
throw of the royal and proprietary ruling 
classes, Ity property confiscation, by the 
abolition of primogeniture and entail. 


ant\ by the disestablishment the A/igli- 
can Church v^he^e tax-supported. Mas.sa- 
chusett^v New Hampshire,^ Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island* eiAled 
slavery, 1780-84, and 11 states prohibited 
or heavily taxed the slave trade. (Cont. p. 
202 .) 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

In theory, mid- 18th cent. France w;as an 
absolute monarchy. All laws emanated 
from the' l^jTig, and ^ the powerful 
royal iiitendants administered •the prov- 
inces France wms the richest and most 
populous (OLirnry in Europe. Her popula- 
tion (80^^;, ri/Val) increased from 20 to 25 
m. duimg the 18th cent., which also saw 
an unprecedented increase in French 
commercc^and industry. 

In spite of France’s riches, her govern- 
ment was unable to mobilize sufficierft 
resources cither to carry out a su/cessful 
foreign polity or to solve problems of 
finance. Governmental action was im- 
peded by competition between overlap- 
ping ecclesiastical, administrative, and 
fiscal agencies. Except for a free-ti%de 
area in the French heartland, trade was 
hamfiered by innumerable tolls, tovern- 
meni revenues were inadequate, due to 
an inetficient tax-farming system and to 
exemptions from taxation won in earlier 
times by the* nobility, the church, and 
various regions and municipalities. ’The 
burden of taxation fell mainly on those 
least able to pay. Moreover, the govern- 
ment's efforts to abolish pfivilcgc were 
usually thwarted by the 13 parlements 
(royal law courts) . The judges of the 
parlnnent^ bought their offices, and con- 
sidercxl themselves guardians of privilege 
and of the French "constitution " They 
claimed the right to veto royal legi-slation, 
and with popular support successfully 
nullified attem[)ts to tax privileged 
groups. ^ 

The second half of the 18th cent, was 
also marked b^ the emergence of the 
philosnphcs, of whom the most important 
were Voltaire (>694-1778), Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-78), and Denis Diderot 
(1713-84). These and other pliilnsophcs 
believed in the primacy of reason, and 
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dwn^iided tha^ the state be just, humane,* 
and rationally organized! lihey advocated 
the abolition' of privilege and the elimi- 
naMon'’/)f clerical influence in govern- 
ment. “Their influence was widespread 
and helped to undermine the portion of 
the privileged ordt^rs. 

1763 

TREATY OF PARIS. The weakness of 
the French government was demonstrated 
l)y the Seven Yeais’ War, l?56-r)3. In 
Germany,, French armies were stalemated 
by those of petty princelings, while Eng- 
land (a third the size ^of France in 
population) seized practi^ially all the 
French colonies. By t|ie Treaty of Paris, 
10 Feb , 1763. France lost to Great Britain 
Canada, most of her Indian possessions, 
and 4 West Indian islan^ls. She earlier 
Had had to cede Louisiana to Spain, 3 
Nov., 1762. 

1764-70 

MINISTRY OF CHOISEUL. The Due 
dc\Choiseul (1719-85) had become secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs in Dec. 
1758, and later took over the War and 
Navy ministries as well. He built France 
up again after the disasters cTf the Seven 
Years' War, and reinvigorated the French 
army and navy. He failed, however, to 
effect any financial reforms. He fell, Dec. 
1770, when Louis XV (ruled 1715-74) 
vetoed his policy of defending Spanish 
claims to t^e Falkland Islands against 
those of Britain. 

1771-74 

MAUPEOU’S REFORMS. Reru Nico 
las de Maupcou (1714-92), who became 
keeper of the seals in 1763 and chancellor 
in 1768, and Abb<^* Joseph Marie Terray 
(<715-78), controleur-general from 1769 
to 1774, believed that the French s^te 
could be rejuvenated only by eliminating 
the parlements, which had previously 
obstructed all reforms. Qn their advice, 
Jan. 1771, Louis XV abolished the parle- 
merits and established nev? courts, whose 
justices he himself nominated and could 
dismiss. The new system functioned suc- 


cessfully up to til#' death# of Louis, 10 
May, r»74. Freecl iTOm the obstructionism 
of the* parlements, Terray^* was a6le to 
invalfdate many tax exemptions and 
privik'ges. 

1774-77 

MINISTRY OF TURGOT. Louis XVI 
(ruled 1771-92) recalled the parlements 
and replaced Terray with Anne Robert 
Jacques Turgot (1727-81). Turgot cut 
back pensions and govemment expendi- 
ture, improved the postal services, and 
allowed limited freedom in the grain 
trade. In Jan. 1776 he promulgated the 
Six Editts, which abolished the guilds and 
substituted a general tax on land (to 
finance road building) for the cuivre 
(which drafted peasants for work on the 
roads). Court intrigue and the opposition 
of the parlements caused his fall. May 
1776. 

1778-83 

AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. France joined the American 
colonists in their struggle for indepen- 
dence from Britain early in 1778. After 
the British were defeated in North 
America, peace was ’marie at Versailles, 3 
Sept., 1783, Fiance receiving St. Lucia and 
Tobago in the West Indies and St^ndgal 
and Goree Island in West Africa. 

1783-88 

MINISTRY OF CALONNE. 1 he ex 
penses of the American war further 
weakened French state finances. Charles 
Alexandre de Calonne (1734-1802), con- 
troleur-general from 1783 to 1787, tried to 
save the government from bankruptcy by 
borrowing. When this failed, he proposed 
a general land tax. In an attempt to by- 
pass the parlements, he convoked an 
Assembly of Notables, F#b. 1787, hoping 
that this body would approve his pro- 
posal. The Assembly, however, came out 
against a land tax, and Calonne was 
dismissed, 8 Apr. 

MINISTRY OF BRIENNE. Under 
pressure from the queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette (1755-93), Louis XVI then ap- 
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pointed Lom^nie de^rifnne controleur- 
f^enerfil and premier rrtinistre, 1787. 
Brienne submitted new tax proposals to 
the Parlement of Paris, which rejected 
them. SSon the provincial par^evienls 
joined in ^harassing the government, and 
the tax-collecting system began to break 
down. The keeper of the seals, Lainoi- 
gnon, decided to solve the crisis with 
Maupeou’s methods. On 8 Afay, 1788, he 
suspended the parlements and established 
new law courts. 

The church, whose senior offices were 
staffed wholly by nobles, and the nobility 
protested. The provincial parlements or- 
ganized popular uprisings against royal 
authority. On 8 Aug., Louis capitulated 
to what had become *a nation-wide revolt 
of the privileged oWers by recalling the 
parlements and granting their chief de- 
mand: the convocation of the Estates- 
General l)y 1 May, 1789. On 25 Aug., 
1788, Jacques Necker (1752-1804), a 
Gepevan banker who had directed the 
finances of the French government from 
1770 to 1781, was reappointed minister of 
state. 

BALANCE OF POWER IN THE 
ESTATES-GENERAL. The Estates- 
General had not met since 1614-15. On 
that occasion the Jiree estates (clergy, 
nobility, and commons) had met sepa- 
rately, and no bill could become law 
unless all three ratified it. The Parlement 
of Paris declared, 25 Sept., 1788, that the 
Fstates-General should function as they 
had in the 17th cent. It soon became cleat 
to the urban middle classes, who had 
previously supported the parlements as 
champions of the rights of the people (or 
of their own rights) , that the parlements 
were willing to act only in defense of 
aristocratic privilege. The middle classes 
therefore demanded double representa- 
tion and voting by head, not by order. If 
granted, this would have allowed the 
commons (98% of the population) to 
hold half the •seats in a unicameral 
legislature. After several provincial riots 
and a deluge of pamphlets, Necker and 
the royal council granted, 27 Dec., double 
representation for the Third Estate, but 
not votiil^^ by head. 

POPULAR UNREST. Political crisis 
coincided with economic crisis. A bad 


harj^est in 1788 sent bread pyces up, and* 
widespread sfiff^ing was caused. More- 
over, fpom 1787 onward^ industry had^ 
slumped, due in part to the impoA of 
cheay British goods following a Ibwering 
of French tariffs in accordance with the 
Anglo-french Treaty ol 1786. In Apr. and 
May 1789, popular uprisings, provoked by 
countless grievances both immediate and 
long-standing, broke out all over France. 

\7fi9 

MEETING OF THE ESTATES GEN- 
ERAL. 'Fhe Estates-General met at Ver- 
sailles, 5 May. J he clergy and nobility had 
c. 300 refire^tntativcs and the commofls 
600, 65% of whom were lawyers and 
minor officials. Throughout May, debate 
centered ^^n whether the Estates-General 
should vote b^ head (as advocated by the 
\ bird ICsiate) or by order (as demand^ 
by clergy, nobility, and court).. On 10 
June, the Third Estate declared that all 
estates should meet together, and invited 
the other 2 orders to join it By 15 June, 
12 priests had done so. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. On 17 Jfine, 
the I’hird Estate renamed itself the Na- 
tional Assembly as an expression of its* 
national rather than class representation. 
It immediately claimed control over taxa- 
tion and the right to recast the constitu- 
tion. Louis XVI retaliated on 20 June by 
locking the represetitativcs out oT the 
assembly hall. They met in a nearby 
tennis court, where they swore not to 
dissolve befofe writing a constitution (the 
“I’ennis Court Oath") . By 25 June a 
majority of the clergy (two-thirds of the 
clerical representatives were priests of 
humble origin who sympathizecl with the 
ITiird Estate) and 47 nobles had joined 
the Third Estate. Finally, 27 June, the 
threat of an uprising in Paris forced the 
king to order the remaining nobles and 
churchmen to join the Third Estate. 

f ARIS COMMUNE AND NATIONAL 
GUARD. Palis "electors" jojned the exist- 
ing government of that city to form the 
Commune, 13 July, with Jean Sylvain 
Bailly (1736-93) as mayor. Marie Joseph, 
Marquis de Lafayette (1757-1834) be- 
came commander of a newly organized 
militia, later, 10 Aug., sanctioned on a 
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nati(fnal scale a's the National Guard. This 
“municipal revolution” occurred in simi- 
lar fashion in all French cities. 

s^'orTming of the bastille. 

The presence of troops around Paris and 
the dismissal of* the popular i/iinistcr, 
Necker, 11 July, led to a general insurrec- 
tion. The Bastille, an arms depot as well 
as a pfison, was attacked in the search for 
arms, 14 July, and the prisoners inside 
were freed. Louis withdrew his troops, 
recalled Necker, ar^d acknowledged the 


revolutionary tricoH.»r. Some nobles began 
to emigrate. 

THE GREAT FEAR. The rural insur- 
reciioij^ of Apr. and May continued spo- 
radically throughout June and'july and 
was intensified by a nation-wid^e panic in 
late July and early Aug., the "Great Fear” 
of imaginary brigands in the service of an 
aristocratic conspiracy. By this time most 
peasants were refusing to pay taxes, dues, 
or tithes. In some regions they attacked 
chateaux and burned manorial records. 
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NIGHT dF 4 ^UC. On ft single 
dramatic evening, 4 Aiug., the ^/^sembly 
abolished moftt feudal privileges, aljiough 
this legislation was modified latqf, 5-11 
Aug. In sum, the Assembly decreed legal 
and fiscal equality, redemption of sei- 
gneurial dues for an indemnity, abolition 
of labor services and personal dues with- 
out compensation, and abolition of tithes 
and corporate, municipal, and provincial 
privileges. 

DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN. Prior to drafting a constitu- 
tion, the National Assembly drew up a 
statement of principle. 2fi Aug. It de- 
clared as “natural rights” the right to 
liberty, property, and security, freedom of 
opinion and the press, and religious 
toleration, and declared that sovereignty 
resided in the nation. On 10 Sept, the 
Assembly decided on a unicameral legis- 
lature with a suspensive veto for the king, 
by which he could delay a measure for 2 
suejessive legislatures. He could not de- 
clare war or make treaties without the 
Assembly’s consent. 

MARCH ON VERSAILLES. The re 
fusal of the king to sanction the Assem- 
bly’s decrees, the high price of bread, and 
the news that royal troops had arrived in 
Versailles pro\'oked ^ mass march led by 
women on Versailles, 5-6 Oct. They 
broke into the palace and forced the king 
to sanction the Assembly’s legislation, 
provide grain, and move to Paris. 200 
members of the National Assembly re- 
signed: the rest followed the king to 
Paris. 

CONFISCATION OF CHURCH 
LANDS. To meet the financial crisis the 
Assembly nationalized all church prop- 
erty, 2 Nov., and used it as security for 
assifrnntif, bonds bearing interest at 5% 
and redeemable for land. 

REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. A decree of 14 Dec. 
granted communes the right to elect 
municipal officials. The former provinces 
were replaced by 83 departments (named 
on 26 Feb. of the following year) and 
divided into districts. Each district and 
department was to have an elective as- 
sembly and an elective “directory.” A dis- 


tinftion, based tax payments, between’ 
“active” and “passive” citi/ens restricted 
the franchise for local elecaions to^about 4* 
m. out of 6 m. male French adufts. lliere 
w'cre, higher property qualifications for 
electoi^ to the Legislature Assembly. 

1790 

CIVIL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CLERGY. All monastic institutiotis ex- 
cept those dedicatee] to education and 
charity were dis.solved, W Feb. The start' 
assumed the debts of the cliurch, and 
undertook to maintain its function and 
pay clerical safaiies. Many church, as wejl 
as royal, lands were confiscated and na- 
tionalized. On 14 May the Assembly 
decreed the auction of nationalized lands 
in large blocks, which benefited the 
wealthy bourgeois and peasants, thus se- 
curing their loyalty to the revolution. 
Agrarian unrest continued among large 
numbers of small peasants and day la- 
borers. On 12 July, dioceses were made 
coterminous witli departments and sub-^ 
ordinate to 10 metropolitan areas, headed 
by archbishops who were to assume *the 
functions of the Holy Sec in the npatter of 
confirming bishops. .Ml clerics having offi-* 
cial functions were to be elected. The 
bi.shops and many of the lower clergy op- 
posed these decrees and announced that 
their approval of them would be, con- 
tingent on that of the pope. On 27 Nov. 
the Assembly imposed an oath tf) uphold 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy’ with 
the object of bringing recalcitrant clerics 
into line. All except 7 bishops and half 
the lower clergy refused to swear this 
oath. 

1791 

PAPAL BULL "CARITAS.” Confirm 
ing an earlier pronouncement, 10 Mrft-., 
Po^e Pius VI condemned the principles 
of the revolution and the Constitution of 
the Clergy by the bull Caritas, 13 Apr. To 
reduce religious, discord, however, the 
Assembly permitted, 7 May, nonjuring 
priests to conduct services. On 24 May the 
papal nuncio left France. 
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T|5^E FtIC.HT TO VARENI^ES.' reconcile the erriigps to the regime, and 
Louis XVI decided on (feuliterrevolution avoid yar with Austria; they kep^ close 

to restore his power and halt the, Assem- tontajt with the court. The* highest seats 

bly’f atufck on the church. He planned to on the Left (later known as the “Moun- 

flee Fra'ncc, hoping to enlist the aid of his tain'^ were occupied by membfcrs of the 

brother-in-law, the Emperor Leoj[>old II radical Jacobin Club. These were divided 

of Austria. He reached Varennes (about into the supporters of Jacques i’ierre Bris- 

40 miles from the border of the Austrian sot (1754-93) and Pierre Victurnien 

Nethenlands) before being arrested and Vergniaud (1753-93) , who advocated war 

brought back to Paris, 25 June. There he with Austria, and those of Maximilien 

was svispcnded, rather than deposed, to Robespierre (1758-94), who recom- 

prevent foreign intervention; the royal mended consolidating the Revolution be- 

ftimily became virtual prison(?rs in the fore engaging foreign powers. The 

Tuilcries. unorganized Center or “Plain” tended to 

DECLARATION OF PILLNITZ. follow the Feuillants on domestic issues 

Leopold II and Frederick* William H of and the Brissotins or Girondists on for- 

Prussia declared their willirigness to pro- eign policy, 

tect Louis, provided all other European 
sovereigns agreed, 27 Aug. It was known 
that Britain would not joid in any 

guarantee of this kind. so*:he agreement OUTBREAK OF WAR. Most emigres 

vfas a dead letter. Both monarchs were had fled to the Rhineland, where they 

hoping to satisfy the demands for inter- vociferously demanded Austrian and 

vention being made on them by French Prussian inter\ention designed to restore 

Emigres in their lands. The Declaration the old order and Louis’s powers. F'rench 

of Pillnitz aroused public opinion in relations with Austria deteriorated 

France against both Austria and Prussia. throughout Jan., and by 7 Feb. Leopold 

CONSTITUTION OF 1791. The As- 11 had decided that war was probable and 

sembly incorporated the legislative de- made a defensive alliance with Prussia, 

trees of 1789-91 as a constitution, 3 Sept., On 1 Mai., Leopold died, and his more 

which the king accepted, 14 Sept. The bellicose son, Francis II, ascended the 

Civil Constitution of the Clergy was throne. In France a Brissotin ministry was 

detached from this constitution so that it formed, headed by Jean Marie Roland 

could be amended (as the constitution (1734-93) and Charles Francois Du- 

could not) and so that nonjuring priests mouriez (1739-1823). On 20 Apr. the 

could swear allegiance to the new state. Assembly declared war on Austria, but 

On 30 Sept., after disqualifying them- poor preparation and discipline and a 

selves in respect of the coming elections lack of leadership (half the officers had 

to the Legislative Assembly, the members emigrated) turned the first encounter, 29 

of the National Constituent Assembly Apr., into a French defeat. At home the 

voted to dissolve. reaction was to tighten security. Two 

CONVENING OF THE LEGISLA- decrees, 27 and 29 May. ordered the 

TIVE ASSEMBLY. The seating arrange- deportation of refractory priests de- 
ments in the Legislative A.ssembly, con- nounced by at least 20 “active” citizens 

vened 1 Oct., gave rise to the custom of and the dismissal of the King’s Guard, 

relating political opinions to location On 13 June, Louis dismissed the Roland 

(kight. Left, Center) . Of the 745 deputies ministry. This angered the Girondins, 

elected, 264 belonged to the Feiiillant?, a who, 20 June, incited a 'crowd to invade 

moderate political club; they joined the the Tuileries. 

Royalists on the Right side of the Cham- With tju * 1st allied entry into France, 
ber. Led by Bailly and Lafayette, they ^J^^TuTyT^h^^ssembly proclaimed “the 
hoped to establish a 2nd cl^amber, abobsl^ mger” and called up all 

the Civil Constitution of the C\eY^:^ ^r-Mdied 4‘jferT^men for military scr- 
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vice. Defeat in war aiid high brea^ prices 
had increasqrf radical feeling iri Paris. 
“Passive” citftens were admitted to the 
sectional assemblies of the 48 ctctoral 
and administrative districts of the capital, 
and the Assembly, 25 July, permitted 
them to meet daily. On 80 July, "passive” 
riti/ens were allowed into the National 
Guard. 

BRUNSWICK MANIFESTO. On 27 
July the Duke of Brunswick, commander 
in chief of the Austro-Prussian forces, 
threatened Paris with destruction should 
harm come to the royal family. This 
action inflamed French public opinion 
still further. Delegates from the Parisian 
sections overthrew the municipal govern- 
ment, 9 Aug., and established a more 
powerful Commune as a rival authority to 
the Legislative Assembly. 

STORMING OF THE TUILERIES. 
On 10 Aug. a radical crowd invaded the 
royal palace and killed the Swiss Guards. 
Thi| marked the beginning of the "2nd 
French Revolution.” The Assembly sus- 
pended the king and established a provi- 
sional executive council of 6 ministers, 
headed by Georges Jaccpies Dan ton 
(1759-94). It also .summoned a National 
Convention, to be elected by universal 
manhood suffrage. • 

SEPTEMBER MASSACRES. In Paris 
hysteria mounted as Lafayette defected to 
the Austrians, 19 Aug.; the frontier for- 
tress of Longwy fell, 23 Aug.; and Verdun 
capitulated, 2 Sept. The Paris crowd got 
wind of an imaginary prison plot, at- 
tacked the prisons, and slaughtered 1,200 
inmates, only 25% of whom were political 
prisoners. A French victory at Valmy, 20 
.Sept., halted the allied invasion, and the 
panic in Paris abated. 

CONVENING OF THE NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. The National Conven- 
tion met, 20 Sept. I'hc Girondins. led by 
Roland, had a majority and controlled 
the ministry. The more radical Mountain, 
led by Danton and Robespierre, repre- 
sented the Jacobin Club and drew sup- 
port from the Parisian sans culottes (arti- 
sans and small tradesmen) , so called 
becau.se they wore long trousers instead of 
the knee bVeeches of an aristocrat. 


l*ROCLAIVtAl^ION (JF *THE ' RE- 
PUBLIC. On 21 Sept, the Convention 
aboli.sh<?d the monarchy, ahd prciclaimed 
a French republic on the 22nd. 

FRENCH VICTORIES. In Sept, and 
Nov. tVe war began -to go better for 
France. French armies overran Savoy, 22 
Sept., and Nice, 29 Sept. GencralXustine 
invaded the Rhineland, taking Speyer, 30 
Sept., Mainz, 21 Oct., and Frankfurt. 
Kellermann recaptured Verdun, 8* Oct., 
and Longwy, 22 Oct.,* while the Austrians 
gave up their siege o? Lille, 8 Oct. 
Dumouriez defeated the Austrians at 
Jemappes^G Nov., and occupied all of the 
Austrian Netherlands. On 27 Nov., at i\s 
own request, Savoy was annexed to 
France. 

1793 

EXECUTION OF THE KING. The 
Convention tried Louis XVI, from 11 
Dec., 1792. to 14 Jan., 1793, for treason 
for summoning the aid of France's 
eticmies. It unanimously adjudged himi 
guilty and by a vote of 361-321 sentenced 
him to death. He was executed, 21 Jan. 

WAR DECLARED ON BRITAIN 
AND THE NETHERLANDS. Britain 
and the Netherlands had been affronted 
by France's opening of the Scheldt Estu- 
ary to international trade, 16 Nov., 1792, 
in violation ot the Treaty of Westphalia. 
Britain mobilized, and the Convention 
declared war on her and on h«r Dutch 
ally, thus beginning the War of the 1st 
Coalition, 1 Feb., 1793-17 Ocf., 1797. 

FRENCH ANNEXATIONS. In Jan. 
France annexed Nice, and in Mar. Bel- 
gium, the Rhineland, and the Bishopric 
of Basel. 

FRENCH REVERSES. The allies de- 
feated Dumouriez at Maastricht, 1 Mar.; 
Neerwinden, 18 Mar.; and Louvain, 21 
Mar. After failing to persuade his troo;*s 
to (Tjarch on Paris and install a constitu- 
tional monarchy there, he defected to the 
Austrians, 5 Apr. The allies lilso defeated 
Custine near Mainz, 14 Apr. On 7 Mar. 
France declared war on Spain, which had 
been mobilizing. Also in Mar. a counter- 
revolutionary rebellion began in the Ven- 
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d^e *in wesCerrf France, ^provoked by’^the 
government’s decision to call up 300,000 
men for the army. 

tMPdSITION OF STRICTER GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTROLS. On 9 M ir., 80 
members of the. Convention v’ere en- 
dowed with full powers and sent to the 
provinces to check laxities in administra- 
tion. bn 9 Apr., others were dispatched 
to the armies to enforce discipline. .A 
Revo^utionary Tribunal, a special court 
which had operated during the first crisis 
between 17 Aug. and 19 Nov.^ 1792, was 
reinstituted, 10 Mar. On 28 Mar., the 
Convention declared hnigres “civilly 
dead,” and confiscated iheir property. 
The Convention also imposed the death 
penalty on anyone advocating in print 
the dissolution of the Convention or the 
restoration of the monarchy. On 6 Apr., 
^e executive functions of the ineffectual 
Committee of General Defense, created 1 
Jan., 1793, were transfen ed to a new 
Committee of Public Safety, which con- 
sisted of 9 (later 12) members, elected 
monthly. The Committee of Public Safety 
deliberated in secret and at first had 
limited powers. On 4 May, because of 
pressure from the Paris sections and from 
^ the Commune, the Convention estab- 
lished price controls for grain, based on 
average market values. On ?I May, the 
Convention set up a Commission of 12, 
composed mostly of Girondins, to investi- 
gate sectional disorders and sansculotte 
agitation, and on 24 Afay this commission 
arrested Jacques Rent^* fld-beri (1755-91), 
a popular radical journalist, and 3 other 
sans-culottes. A large crowd of sans- 
culottes forced the Convention, 31 May, 
to abolish the Commission of 12, and 2 
days later secured the arrest of 31 Giron- 
din deputies, thus leaving the “Monta- 
gnards” in control of the Convention. 

FEDERALIST REVOLTS. A number 
^f Girondin deputies fled to the prov- 
inces, where they encouraged uprisings 
against the dominance of Paris. By mid- 
June, 60 departments, especially those in 
the south and west, were in revolt. The 
Convention tried to wiii over the poorer 
peasants by decreeing, 3-10 July, the sale 
and rental of emigre lands in small lots 
and the optional division of common 


fields. T/y the end (/f the year, government 
forces in control of the.Drovinces. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1793. To ease 
radica,’ pressure the Jacobins wrote a 
more democratic constitution, providing 
for popular referenda of legislation, 
direct election of the national assembly, 
and an executive council o. 24. Although 
ratified by 2 m. voters, 24 June, and 
promulgated, 10 Aug., it was never put 
into eflert. 

REORGANIZATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. Absoib 
ing the functions of both the Convention 
and the Commune, the Committee of 
Public Safety evolved into a eentialized 
dictatorship, although deputies on mis- 
sion and local revolutionary commit- 
tees remained rehitively independent. 
The committee was the first efficient ex- 
ecutive of revolutionary France. It sup- 
pressed domestic opposition and secured 
military victory. Danton ceased to be a 
member, 10 July, and Robespierre be- 
came one, 28 July. 

ASSASSINATION OF MARAT. 13 
July. The murder of Jean Paul Marat 
(1743-93), a radical publicist, aioused 
fears of a Girondin resurgence among the 
Htlrbertistcs and Enrages, who demanded 
adoption of Marat's programs 'I'o ydacate 
them, the government imposed the death 
penalty on hoarders of food, 26 July, 
established public granaries, and allo- 
cated 100 m. livres for grain purchase, 9 
Aug. 

LEVEE EN MASSE. Comk', Main/, 
and Valenciennes fell to the allies, 10, 23, 
28 July. Troops had to be diveited to the 
Vendee, 1 Aug., and to Lyons, 4 Aug., to 
subdue internal revolt, while Toulon fell 
to the British, 29 Aug. 

To meet a growing foreign and in- 
ternal threat, the government decreed the 
conscription of single men between 18 
and 25, and organized married men, 
women, and children for the production 
and transportation of ihatdriel. The vic- 
tories of the following year were due to 
the strength and high morale of a new 
mass army of nearly 1 m. men. 

THE TERROR. On 5 Sept, the sans- 
culottes invaded the Convention and 
demanded further measures to ward off 
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famine and tighter security to prevent 
counterrevolution. The Revolulionary 
Tribunal, in Consequence, was enlarged 
and reori^pnized to expedite trials^ Thus 
began the Terror, which lasted until July 
1794 and claimed 40,000 victims, mostly 
royalist and federalist rebels. On 17 Sept, 
the Convention passed a law defining 
suspects very broadly and making them 
liable to arrest by local Watch Commit- 
tees. 

REPUBLICAN CALENDAR. The 

Gregorian Calendar was replaced, G Oct , 
by a secular calendar which divided the 
months into 3 of 10 days each. 

The first year of the republic was dated 
from 22 Sept., 1792. 'The months were 
renamed after the seasons, 24 Oct , and 
the days according to their order in the 
decade. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY GOVERN 
MENT. The C^onvention suspended the 
Constitution of 1793, and declared, 10 
Oct, that the provisional government 
headed by the Committee of Public Safety 
would be "revolutionary until peace." 

EXECUTION OF THE GIRONDTNS. 
Gii’ondin opposition was broken by the 
execution of 21 deputies and the arrest of 
73, 31 Oct. 

CAPITULATION.OE LYONS, \ftet a 
2-month siege Lyons surrendered to the 
Republican aimy, 9 Oct. By Mar. 1794, 
l,r)()7 of the Lvons rebels had been 
executed. 

DECHRISTIANIZATION. The reli 
gious Terror was sponsored by the 
bertistes rather than by the government. 
The archbishop of Paris was forced to 
resign, 7 Nov., and the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame was converted into a 
Temple of Reason. A "Festival of Rea- 
son" was held there on H) Nov On 23 
Nov. the Commune closed the churches of 
Paris. 

LAW OF 14 FRIMAIRE, YEAR IL 

On 4 Dec. the (MrTrmittcc of Public Safety 
assumed power t(5 appoint and dismiss all 
local officials, and set up administrative 
machinery to put France under a revolu- 
tionary dictatorship. 

FRENCH VICTORIES. With victories 
at Hondstfhoote, 8 Sept., and Wattignics, 
16 Oct., tire French halted the allied 


invaiion. They r^^'captureef Toulon Trom 
the British, 19 Dec., and at the end of 
that month re-entered Gerniiiny. 

1794 

ELIMINATION OF GOVERNAlENT 
OPPOSITION. Concerned aboiit the 
elTect of dechristianization on the loyalty 
of devout Catholics, Robespierre* had 
Hebert and 17 other^ arrested, 14 Mar., 
and executed, 25 Mar,#on charges of’ 
complicity in a foreign plot. Robespierre 
then turned on Danton, who had sup- 
ported him ai^atnst Hebert. Charged with 
subversion and financial fraud, Danton 
and his followers wfere arrested, 30 Mar., 
and guillotined, 5 Apr. 

civic “religion. On 7 May the 

Convention pi^Klairned a kind of state 
deism, recognizing a Supreme Being antf 
the immortality of the soul. Previously, 26 
Mar., the Convention had suspended 
pavment of clerical salaries. The new 
religion w’as inaugurated, 8 June, by a 
Festival of the Supreme Being with 
Robespierre conducting the sei vices, f?ut 
the new cult never won a mass following. 

LAW OF 22 PRAIRIAL. This law 
destroyed judicial guarantees for accused 
persons by refusing the appointment of 
counsel for defendants, and allowing only 
two judgment, acquittal or death^ 10 
June. In Paris during June and July 
there were more executions thaij during 
the earlier I’error (Sept. 1793-July 1794) . 
Bv the new law, deputies cotild be tried 
without prior impeachment by the legis- 
lature. This frightened some members of 
the Convention, who began to plot 
against Robespierre. 

9 THERMIDOR. Robespierre’s speech 
of 26 July to the Convention, threatening 
proscription of unnamed suspects, galvan- 
ized the deputies into self-defense. On the 
next dav, 9 Thermidor, they impeacheS 
hini and his 2 main supporters on the 
Committee of Public SafeU', Saint-Just 
and Couthon. An abortive insurrection of 
the Commune to«save Robespierre failed. 
On 28 July he .was guillotined with 21 of 
his supporters, and 86 other adherents 
met the same fate during the next 3 days. 
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tWERMIDCiRIAN PEACTION. ^Be 
tween the fall of Robespierre and the 
dissolution of'the Convention (26 Oct.. 
1795) occurred the “Thermidorian Reac- 
tion.” The Convention persecuted the 
Jacobins and dismantled the machinery 
of the Terror. It relaxed economic con- 
trols; permitted the revival of Catholic 
worship; repealed the law of 22 Prairial, 
28 July; released many prisoners; and 
abolished the Paris Commune, 27 July. 
On 24 Aug. it resumed control over 
internal affairs from the Committee of 
Public Safety, but left the committee with 
power over war and foreign affairs. On 12 
Nov. the Jacobin Club in Paris was 
closed. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR. French 
victories during the year (the invasion of 
Catalonia in May and the reconquest of 
Belgium in July) had helped to make the 
dictatorship of Robespierre and the 
Committee of Public Safety seem unnec- 
essary. Successes continued on all fronts. 
The French captured Fuenterrabia and 
'San Sebastian in Spain, Aug.; took 
Mannheim, Dec.; and invaded the Neth- 
erlands. 

1795 

TREATY OF LA JAUNAIE. By agree- 
ing to the Treaty of La Jaunaie, 17 Feb., 
the Convention tried to pacify the Ven- 
dee, where bloody guerrilla warfare had 
succeeded the defeat of a royalist army. 
The Convention conceded an amnesty for 
rebels, religious freedom for nonjuring 
clergy, and indemnities for war damage. 
These concessions, however, gained only a 
short truce for the Convention. 

FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. Following 
the unofficial opening of some Catholic 
churches in Jan., the Convention re- 
affirmed the separation of church and 
stite (as proclaimed on 18 Sept., 1793) 
and religious liberty. Ceremonies wer.^* to 
remain private, and the clergy had to 
swear allegiahce to the republic. 

UPRISINGS OF GERMINAL. High 
food prices caused by the severe winter 
and near famine of 1794-95 and the 
Convention’s trial of former terrorists 
angered the sans-culottes. On 21 Mar. 


they d,monstratedI demanding “Bread 
and the Constitution of ’93”. and "Liberty 
for the Patriots.” On 1 Apd' they invaded 
the Cmvention, but were quickly dis- 
persed by the National Guard. The gov- 
ernment deported 4 members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, executed 16 
former officials of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and arrested the deputies who had 
supported the demonstration. 

UPRISING OF PRAIRIAL. On 20 
May, a crowd invaded the Convention 
and killed 1 deputy, but were dispersed 
by the National Guard. The next day an 
insurrection broke out in the working- 
class sections of Paris. It was quelled by 
troops in 2 days, but furnished a pretext 
for tlie “White Terror,” conducted 
against the supporters of the “Red 
Terror” of 1793-94. A military commis- 
sion condemned 30 insurgents, including 
6 Montagnard deputies. Hundreds more 
were arrested. In the south and west, 
vigilante groups like the “Companies of 
Jehu,” in collusion with government 
agents, massacred suspected Jacobins. 

REOPENING OF CHURCHES. The 
Convention permitted unsold confiscated 
church buildings to be reopened for 
worship on citizens' petitions, 30 May. 

ABOLITION OF THE REVOLU 
TIONARY TRIBUNAL. After having 
ordered 326 post-Thermidorian execu- 
tions, the Revolutionary Tribunal came 
to an end, 31 May. Hencefortli treason 
was to be tried in ordinary courts. 

DEATH OF “LOUIS XVII.” After the 
death of the Dauphin (1785-95) (“Louis 
XVII”) on 8 June, the Comte de Pro- 
vence (1755-1824) , brother of Louis XVI, 
took the title of Louis XVIII to maintain 
continuity of the monarchy. On 24 June 
he issued a manifesto from Verona declar- 
ing his intention to restore the old order 
and punish the revolutionaries. On 12 
June the government had dropped the 
designation “revolutionary,” which it had 
held since 10 Oct., 1793. * 

CONSTITUTION OF 1795. A new 
constitution was ratified, 22 Aug. Resem- 
bling the constitution of 1791, it restored 
indirect elections and property qualifica- 
tions for voting and officeholcling. The 
legislative branch consisted of a Council 
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of 500 to propose •legislation Vand a 
Coun<?ii of 360 Elders (who had' to be 
over 40 years df age) to adopt or reject it. 
The exe<;utive consisted of 5 diicctors, 
nominated by the 500 and selected by the 
elders. Tho Directory appointed ministers, 
officials, and army officers, and could de- 
clare war or conclude peace with the legis- 
lature’s consent. Annual elections were to 
be held to renew the councils by one-third 
and to replace one director. The lack, 
however, of a mechanism to settle disputes 
between the two branches of government 
resulted in frequent coups and ultimate 
dictatorship. 

TWO-THIRDS DECREE. Fearing a 
royalist or Jacobin electoral vittory, the 
Convention decreed ^the re-election of its 
own members to two-thirds of the seats in 
the new legislature, 80 Aug. This action 
was ratified by the voters by only a small 
margin. 

VENDtMIARE UPRISING. Angered 
by Wie Two-Thirds Decree and by the 
rearming of the sans culottes, a crowd of 
about 25,000, consisting of monarchists, 
bourgeois, and members of the Na- 
tional Guard, attacked the Convention, 5 
Oct. Government troops, led by Barras 
and Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-1821), 
crushed the revolt Bonaparte was then 
appointed commander in chief of the 
“Armee de I’lntcrieur." The Convention 
disarmed the National Guard, halted the 
White Terror, and adjourned, 26 Oct. 

THERMIDORIAN DIPLOMACY. By 
the Treaty of Basel, 5 Apr., France 
withdrew from the right bank of the 
Rhine in exchange for Prussian recogni- 
tion of French claims to the left bank at a 
general peace, at which time dispossessed 
German princes would be compensated 
elsewhere in the empire. By the Treaty of 
The Hague, 16 May, France withdrew 
from the Netherlands and the 2 states 
concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Spam withdrew' from the war, 22 
July, ceding her ^alf of Santo Domingo 
(in the West Indies) to France. 

War continued, however, with Britain. 
The British fleet landed an expedition of 
emigres at Quiberon Bay in Brittany, 27 
June, wheic they joined the Vendeans in 
a revolt which the government quickly 


sup(5ressed. \ya% also contiliued With 
Austria as the French reannexed Belgium, 
1 Oct., ifnd Austria retook trte Rhinelapd, 
Oct. and Nov. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DIREC 
TORY. •During its 4 fears of power, 2 
Nov., 1795-9 Nov., 1799, the Directory 
succeeded in creating a measure of order 
and prosperity out of political and eco- 
nomic chaos. Aiming at moderarion, it 
forestalled coups from the Right anti the 
Left, thus^ losing thti support of both 
Weakened, it increasingly* had to rely on 
military support, and ultimately suc- 
cumbed to»Napoleon’s dictatorship. 

inaugur/tion of the first 

DIRECTORY. The first directors. La Re- 
velliere-L(5peaux, feeubell, Letourncur, 
Barras, an^i Carnot, inaugurated, 2 Nov., 
expressed their conservative republican- 
ism in a manifesto, 5 Nov. The election^ 
of 12 Oct. had increased royalist strength 
in the councils to 158, as against 305 
republicans and 228 moderates. 

1796 

SUPPRESSION OF UPRISINGS, tn 

Mar. General Hochc checked federalist 
and royalist insurgents in the Vendee, 
Normandy, and Brittany. 

CONSPIRACY OF “EQUALS." A 
union of former Jacobins and proto- 
socialists, led *by Francois #.mile Babeuf 
(1760-97) , engaged in a conspiracy which 
ended with Babeuf's arrest, 10 May. His 
followers triec} to free him by attacking 
the military camp at Crenelle* 9-10 Sept., 
but failed when the soldiers refused to 
fraternize as expected. Babeuf and Dartlu^ 
w'cre executed, 17 May, 1797; Buonarroti 
and others were deported. 

FINANCIAL MEASURES. On 19 Feb. 
the Directory discontinued printing as- 
signats. which had fallen to 1% of face 
value, stabilized them at 3%, and r<^ 
placjd, 18 Mar., about half of these at a 
rate of 30 to 1 with mandats territoriaux, 
notes redeemable for public kmd. Within 
the year this new paper currency had 
depreciated to 2% of value. 

ITALIAN CAMPAIGN. The Directory 
planned to drive Austria out of the war 
by an offensive in Italy and in Germany. 
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Frehch arrfties' failed tqif advance in 'Ger- 
many, but Napoleon invaded Piedmont 
anjj forced it^ government to haiftl over 8 
fortresses to France and recognize the 
annexation of Nice and Savoy. 0n 10 
May, Napoleon defeated the Austrians at 
Lodi, and took Milan 5 days later. He 
bcsicj^cd an Austrian army in the fortress 
of Mantua for 8 months, beating off all 
Austrian attempts to relieve it. The rest 
of the Italian states withdrew from the 
war against France. ., 

WAR . WITH BRITAIN. I ranee 
wrested Corsica from Britain. Oct., but 
the British continued to njaintain a 
blockade of French port,s. As Anglo- 
French peace talks held at Lille, Nov. and 
Dec., fourulered, Hoche led an expedi- 
tion, Dec., to aid an Irish up/ising, but 
was kept from landing by a storm. 

1797 

FINANCIAL MEASURES. The depreci- 
ation of the mandats territoriaux to the 
level of assi(Tnats led to the repudiation of 
all paper money, 4 Feb. On 30 Sept, the 
Directory passed the Law of the Consoli- 
dated Third, a virtual repudiation of two- 
thirds of the internal debt. 

The March elections for one-third of 
the legislature resulted in overwhelm- 
ing victory tor the Right, but the royalists 
were too disunited to overthrow the 
Directory. In the Directory, Barth^lemy, a 
constitutional monarchist, replaced Le- 
tourncur, 20 May. and the Prince de 
T'allcyrand ‘(17r)4-18.S8) , a former bishop, 
became minister of foreign affairs. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR. On 2 
Feb. Napoleon took Mantua and ad- 
vanced on Vienna. Ignoring the Direc- 
tory’s treaty-making prerogatives, he made 
a preliminary peace with Austria at 
Leoben, 18 Apr.; the Austrians agreed to 
cede Belgium and Lombardy, for which 
^iapolcon secretly promised compensation 
in Venice. 

COUP OE 18 FRUCTIDOR. Fearing a 
monarchist coup, Barras, Reubcll, and 
La Revelli^re appealed for help to Napo- 
leon. On 4 Sept. Napo4.*oii dispatched 
General Augereau, who, at the head of 
the National Guard, forestalled th^ im- 


minent^ impeachmetu of the 3 republican 
director® by invading the Gouncil *of .500 
and ‘impeaching 177 of ' its members. 
Barthilemy, who was deported^ and Car- 
not. who fled, were replaced by Merlin de 
Douai and Francois dc Neufch#iteau. The 
new Directory assumed dictatorial powers, 
suppiessing 42 newspapers and imposing 
pre.ss (cnsor.ship for 1 year. It ordered re- 
turned nuigr^^s to leave France within 10 
days or be executed. Both parliamentary 
government and the counterrevolutionary 
threat came to an end. 

TREATY OF CAMPO FORMIC. By 
the terms of this treaty, 17 Oct., Austria 
ceded Belgium to France and received 
Istria, Dalmatia, and Venctia. Austria also 
recognized the French annexation of the 
left bank of the Rhine, less Cologne. 

1798 

DECISION TO OCCUPY EGYPT. 
France remained at war only awith 
Britain. Instead of attempting a direct 
invasion of the British Isles, Napoleon 
and Talleyrand decided to wrest Egypt 
from Turkey, thus cutting Britain’s most 
important route to India 

COUP OF 22 FLOREAL. In the spring 
elections, 11 May, of 437 councilors (the 
normal one-third plus a further 177 to fill 
vacancies created by the coup of 18 
Fructidor) , a Jacobin victory gave prom- 
ise of future conflict between the 2 
branches of government. In order to 
obtain a pliable legislatuie, the Directory 
had the outgoing councils annul the elec- 
tion of lOf) deputies and return govern- 
ment candidates instead. Teilhaid suc- 
ceeded Francois de Neufehateau as direc- 
tor, 15 May. 'This 2nd violation of the 
constitution further reduced the popu- 
larity of the Directory. 

PROGRESS OF THE WAR. On 19 
May Napoleon sailed from Toulon with 
38,000 men. He took Alexandria, 1 July, 
defeated the Mamelukes (Mamluks) in 
the Battle of the Pyramids, 21 July, and 
entered Cairo next day. Admiral Horatio 
Nelson, however, surprised and destroyed 
the French fleet at Abukir (Aboukir) Bay, 
thus destroying Napoleon’s c6mmunica- 
tions with France. 
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In Aup;. (General Hifni^ert led ai small 
expedifion to* aid the Irish reht^ls, but 
Cornwallis captured the French invaUers, 
8 Sept. 

On 9 Sept. Turkey declared war on 
France and* allied herself to Britain and 
Russia. C/ar Paul 1 feared a French 
supported resurrection of Poland and 
opposed French expansion in the Middle 
East. 

By a decree of 2.5 Nov the Directory 
attempted to tighten its control over the 
military by re-establishing the ofTne of 
ConiniissioncTs to tlie Army Thi« mea- 
sure, opposfd by the generals, was instru- 
mental in turning them against the Di- 
rectory. 

9 

1799 

SYRIAN CAMPAIGN. In Feb. Napoleon 
attempted to f)re\ent a Turkish invasion 
of Fgypt by attacking Svria. After taking 
Ga/atand Jaffa, he began a siege of Acre, 
10 Mar. Plague and low supplies and the 
news that the British Meet was transport- 
ing Turkish troops to the Nile forced him 
to raise the siege, 20 May, aiul return to 
Egvpr. 

CONSCRIPTION LAWS. With the 
French armies everywhere outnumbered, 
the Directory passed 2 conscription laws 
in Apr and June, designed to increase 
the number of men under arms by 
175,000. 

COUP OF 30 PRAIRIAL. In the mid 
April elections for the renewal of one- 
third of the councilors, the Jacobins and 
democrats triumphed. Siey^s replaced 
Reubell as director. The new Councils 
unconstitutionally forced the resignations 
of Teilhaid, La Revclli^re, and Merlin de 
Douai, 18 June-30 Prairial, and replaced 
them with Gohier, Ducos, and Moulin. 
Many former Jacobins joined the admin- 
istration. 7'he reconstituted Directory re- 
stored freedom of the press, and radical 
newspapers proliftrated, re-establishing 
the mood of 179.3, when military defeat 
and the threat of invasion had led to de- 
mands for tighter internal security against 

counterrevolution. 

law Of HOSTAGES. A law of 12 
July empowered the government to in- 


tern relatives oi eTktgres in certain restless 
departments, and to deport 4 such hos- 
tages if a '"patriot” was murdered. 

On fi Aug. the Directory deemed a 
forced* Ipan, but only a third of the 
expected^um could be ccfllected. 

On 5 Aug. a royalist insurrection Iprokc 
out in southern France. Go\ernnient 
troops subdued it within 2 w’eeks. In Oct. 
the Chouanneiie again rebelled, but was 
soon (juelled. 

Still aimyig at mocUration, the Direc- 
tory deported the staffs of !)0 roy^ilist and 
Jacobin newspapers. French victories in 
the aiitumi/, hovvever, removed the threat 
of foreign invasion, and Jacobin agitation . 
subsided. 

PROGRESS OF* THE WAR. The 
transfer ofiAustrian troops from Switzer- 
land to the Rhineland left the Russians 
to face the French by themselves. Ag 
Russian army under Korsakov w^as de- 
feated bv Masst'na in the 2nd Battle of 
Zurich, 25-27 Sept. French arms were also 
successful in the Neiherlancis, where a 
British invasion force was defeated, and 
by the Convention of .Alkmaar, IH Oc^, 
the allies agreed to evacuate the Nether- 
lands Disappointed by defeat and 
angered hy .Austria's desertion in Switzer- 
land, C/ar Paul I withdrew from the 
coalition, 22 Oct. 

EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. Returning 
from Syria, N.ipoleon defeated at Abukir, 
25 July, a Turkish army which had just 
landed in Fgypt Najroleon realized, how- 
ever, that he was fast becoming a prisoner 
of his own conquests. He was without a 
fleet and received reports of rising do- 
mestic disorder in France. He left Egypt, 
24 Aug , and landed at Frejus, 9 Oct. 

COUP OF 18 BRUMAIRE. Airiving 
in Paris, 16 Oct.. Napoleon joined his 
brother Lurien, president of the Council 
of 500, 'Eallcyrand, the Directors Sicy^s 
and Ducos, and Minister of Police Fouchi^ 
in a plot to overthrow the government. 
On 9 Nov. (18 Briimaire) the Council of 
Elders (sitting without many Tinco-opera- 
tive deputies who had been invited too 
late for them to attend) voted to move 
the legislature t« St. -Cloud outside Paris 
on the pretext of an imminent Jacobin 
uprising. The Directory resigned, though 
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Gohier and Moulin hzfd Jo be detained 
before they agreed to abdicate their 
po^ver.'At St.-Cloud on the following day 
troops surrounded the councils and, after 
a stormy scene between Napoleoh and 
the enraged republican depufies, dis- 
banded them. A rump reassembled that 
evenipg to legitimize the end of the 
Directory and establish a provisional ex- 
ecutive consulate consisting of Napoleon, 
Siey^s, and Ducos. (Cont. p. 131.) 

THE SISTER REPUBLICS 

The so-called sister republics owed their 
existence to French arms and represented 
the ideological and military expansion of 
the French Revolution. Their territories 
served as buffers protecting the frontiers 
t*')f France, and their human and material 
resources were indispensable to the 
French war effort. Yet each of these 
republics had indigenous revolutionary 
origins, and foreign exiles in Paris played 
an important part in convincing the revo- 
lutionary government to overcome its 
initial reluctance to intervene in the 
domestic affairs of other countries. Un- 
stable mixtures of native initiative and 
foreign domination, the sister republics 
were tied tn the fortunes of revolutionary 
France. 

The Netherlands 
1760-76 

SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. During the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-63, the United Prov- 
inces of the Netherlands were torn be- 
tween taking a neutral position, in 
exchange for commercial commitments 
from France, and actively siding with 
Britain in accordance with long-standing 
treaty obligations. Neutrality was in the 
end preferred, and when at the ^Paris 
peace conference, 1763, the Netherlands 
tried to act as mediator, it was treated as 
inconsequential and virtually ignored 
during the negotiations. Between 1763 
and 1776 the Netherlands retained some 
prosperity as the financial capital of 
Europe, and Dutch funds undervTote 


many British and French commercial 
enterprises. 

1776-84 

WAR OF AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENCE. When the British North Ameri- 
can colonies rebelled, Dutch sentiment 
was with them, for the Dutch saw in the 
colonists' revolt a similarity to their own 
in the 16th and 17th cents, against Spain. 
They also hoped that a colonial victory 
would open markets that had hitherto 
been closed to them by the British Naviga- 
tion Acts. While the Stadholder Willem V 
(ruled 1751-1806) wa.s deciding what pol- 
icy to pursue, the Dutch Caribbean 
islands of Curasao and St. Eustatius were 
already being used as centers of illicit 
trade with the American colonics. Dutch 
trade, however, was subject to constant 
British harassment, and in 1778 the States- 
General authorized war vessels to accom- 
pany Dutch merchantmen, thus begin- 
ning a policy of armed neutrality. Naval 
clashes and diplomatic blundering led 
Britain to declare war on the United 
Provinces, 20 Dec., 1780, thus ending a 
century-old friendship. Unable to match 
the British superiority in men-of-war, the 
Dutch shipping industry, chief source of 
the nation's wealth, declined precipi- 
tously. At the conclusion of peace, 15 
May, 1784, the United Provinces lost 
several Caribbean and East Indian colo- 
nies. and had to cede trade advantages to 
the British in Asian waters. 

1785-91 

THE PATRIOT MOVEMENT. In the 
1780's proposals for governmental reform 
stressed the need to expand political 
privilege within established forms rather 
than a resort to revolution. Anti-Orangist 
regents and Patriot burghers joined forces 
to oppose the stadhol^ler’s 2 chief pre- 
rogatives: the right to make appointments 
to town councils and provincial estates 
and command of the army. In Feb. 1785 
the burghers of Utrecht demanded 
greater participation in the ^ municipal 
government (conceded in Mai. 1786). 
The States-General established a “com- 
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mission of cictense" <o rival th’ stad- 
liolderis Depiy-tment of *War, 1785, 
and in Sept. cJf that year the Patriots of 
Holland deprived him of his command of 
the pfarrison at The Hague. 

BRITISp AND PRUSSIAN INTER- 
VENTION. Fearing that his prerogatives 
, would be further whittled away, the 
stadholder sought the protection of 
Britain, and the British ambassador to 
the United Provinces assumed unofficial 
direction of a counterrevolution. Fred- 
erick William II of Prussia, brother to 
Princess Wilhelmina of Orange, also 
offered support. When the princess was 
detained against her will at Woerden by 
Patriot elements, both Britain and 
Prussia, 10 July, 1787, demanded redress. 
The following Sept ,*20,000 troops com- 
manded by the Duke of Brunswick 
crossed the frontier and occupied 
Utrecht, The Hague, and Amsterdam. 
Persecution of Dutch democrats followed, 
and ^0,000 emigrated. Strengthened by a 
defensive alliance with Britain and Prus- 
sia, 1.5 Apr., 1788, and by an Anglo-Prus- 
sian alliance, 13 Aug., for the protection 
of the Dutch Republic, the Orange re- 
gime was able to stifle all opposition. 

1792^95 

FRENCH INVA.SIONS. The outbreak of 
war in 1792 encouraged Dutch exiles in 
France to seek French aid for a revolution 
in Holland. A Batavian Legion was 
formed, July 1792, and, led by Herman 
Willem Daendels, joined Dumouriez' 
army in the attack on Belgium. A Bata- 
vian Revolutionary Committee was estab- 
lished in Paris, 22 Oct., and made contact 
with the reactivated political clubs in the 
United Provinces, preserved since 1787 as 
reading societies. 

On 2 Feb., 1793, the Committee of 
Public Safety declared war on the United 
Provinces, and French forces invaded the 
Netherlands, 16 "Feb. After sustaining 
some reverses, they were able to enter 
Amsterdam, 19 Jan., 1795. As they did so, 
the Amsterdam Revolutionary Committee 
declared the establishment of a "Batavian 
Republic." The stadholder fled to Britain, 
where he virtually gave away the Dutch 


coloifies by order^pg, 7 Feb., their gover- 
nors to admit British ships and troops as 
allies. 

1796-99 

THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC. The 

next few years witnessed a protracted 
constitutional crisis. Dutch moderates 
preferred a federalist, decentralized form 
of goverrnnent, while radical democrats, 
organized in political ^lubs, pressed for a 
unitary, centralized state. ^The issue was 
resolved by French intervention. With 
help from .Delacroix, the Assembly was 
purged and a ^‘fump" devised a new con-^ 
stituiion which was ratified. 23 Apr., 1798, 
by a popular vote hf 153,913 to 11,597. 
The consthution was highly democratic 
in lone. It provided for universal man- 
hood suffrage afld amendment by popular 
initiative. The former provinces were re- 
placed by 8 departments of equal popula- 
tion, further subdivided into circles and 
communes. Feudal rights were abolished, 
as were guilds and other corporations. 
The Reformed Church was disestab- 
lished. Finance was nationalized, a^d 
debts and revenues consolidated. 

Meanwhile, the war continued. When a 
British fleet landed in northern Holland, 
27 Aug., 1799, a mutiny compelled its 
commander to surrender the bulk of the 
Dutch navy tft the British. An Anglo- 
Russian invasion commanded by the 
Duke of York was thrown back at pergen, 
19 Sept., and Castricum, 6 Oct., and by 
the Convention of Alkmaar, P8 Oct., for- 
eign troops agreed to evacuate the Nether- 
lands. {Coni. p. 180.) 

The Italian Peninsula 
1760-91 

THE PAPAL STATES. In 1760 the 
Papal States included Umbria, the 
Romagna, and the Patrimony of St. Peter, 
around Rome. They were ruied directly 
by the popes. During the pontificates of 
Clement XIII (ru4ed 1758-69) and Cle- 
ment XIV (rujed 1769-74), a major 
concern of the papacy was the conflict 
over the Jesuits, who had in the opinion 
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of* the CatASolic mcjparchs insiiluatc^ 
themselves too deeply into secular politi- 
cal affairs. Xhe popes were aUo deeply 
rroublC^d by the ecclesiastical reforms in- 
troduced by these monarchs to curjtail the 
power of the cly.irch within thcjjr realms. 
I’reoccupied with external affairs, the 
popc-s* had little time to devote to the 
pro[*Jr administration of their own do- 
mains. Poverty was widespread, there was 
little commerce and less industry, and 
agriculture was neglected. Pius VI (ruled 
1775-99), hovveveV, sponsored the drain- 
ing of ti*e Pontine Marshes and improve- 
ments to the Vatican museums^. 

THE VENETIAN «*EPUBLIC. The 
ruling oligarchy of the Venetian Republic 
was hostile to the* new ideas of the 
Enlightenment. Would-be constitutional 
reformers were imprisoned. 'The main- 
land provinces were poo^^ly administered, 

' and their residents had fewer political 
rights than did the inhabitants of the city. 
The structure of Venetian society became 
increasingly rigid and corrupt. The army 
and navy decayed, and the Republic’s 
shipping became the heljiless prey of 
Barbary pirates. (iOmmcrce and industry 
declined. Venice had become no more 
than a resort for wealthy vacationers from 
other parts of Europe. 

GENOA. Although nominally a repub 
lie, Genoa was luled by an aristocr.acy as 
defensive against and hostile to reform as 
the’ Venetian oligarchy. Political unrest in 
Genoa's largest province, Corsica, mani- 
fested *itself in full-scale rebellion from 
1735 until *15 May, 1768, when, no longer 
able to subdue the dissidents led by 
Pasquale di Paoli, Genoa ceded the island 
province to France by treaty. 

SAVOY AND SARDINIA. Savoy and 
Sardinia had had reform-minded mon- 
archs in the earlier decades of the cen- 
tury, Victor Amadeus II and Charles 
Emmanuel III (ruled 1730-73), who had 
reduced the privileges of the clergy and 
nobility, established a single legal •code, 
and promcited agriculture, industry, and 
education. But their successor, Victor 
Amadeus III (ruled .1773-96) , neither 
continued the reformation of society nor 
carried out the reforms instituted by his 
predecessors. Instead, he spent much of 
his time and money on the army, which 
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he attempted to giold after the Prussian 
fashi(/q. 

MODENA, REGGIO, tAND MILAN. 

.Vlodj'iia and Reggio were ruled by Fran- 
cesco III d’Esie (nilcd 1 737-HO)*and. in the 
last half of the century, by Ercole Rinaldo 
IV (ruled 1780-96) . Both rulers were 
lethargic, avaricious, and oblivious of their, 
duties, though Francesco III introduced 
a Code of Constitutional Laws for Milan, 
1771 Milan was under the Hapsburgs 

TUSCANY. The (irand Duchy of Tus- 
cany was ruled by the Ilapsbnrgs, though 
not as part of the Holy Roman Empire. 
During the reigns of Francis of Lorraine, 
husband of Kmpress Maria Tliercs.i. who 
ruled until 1765, and his son Peter Leo- 
pold (ruled 1765-90). T uscany enjoyed 
many of the same iVTorms lliat had been 
introduced in Austria by Maria TTieresa: 
Its administration was reorganized, a 
census was taken })er iodit ally to distribute 
the burden of taxation more equitably, 
improvements were made in judicial pro- 
cetlnre, the death penalty and the liftpiisi- 
tion were abolished, the universities were 
reformed, and ( or potations enjoying 
special or unjust privileges were sup- 
pressed. In 1790, on the drath of his 
brother Joseph 11, Peter Leopold became 
emperor and was succeeded in Tuscany 
by his son Ferdiirand III (ruled 1790- 
1801) , who ton tin lied his father’s reform 
programs. 

NAPLES. Many refoims were intro- 
diicc*d in the Kingdom of Naples by its 
Bourbon rulers. The reforms of Ferdi 
nand IV (1759-1825) were halted, how- 
ever, when his wife, Maria Caroline 
(1752-1814), a daughter of Maria 
Theresa, insisted on a pro-Austrian pol- 
icy, and had the king dismiss his progres- 
sive but pro-Spanish ministers Programs 
of civil and ecclesiastical reform were 
then virtually abandoned. 

1792-1800 

THE FRENCH INVASIONS. In Sept. 
1792, French armies occupied Savoy and 
Nice, which were subsequently annexed 
to France. Sardinia then entered into a 
military alliance with Austria,. May 1794, 
against France, and continued to ffght 
against France until 15 May, 1796 
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(Treaty of Paris) . penoa and Venice 
desirejd to remain neutral and iT\aintain 
normal rclatif>ns with both sides. Tuscany 
was coerced by Britain into joining the 
allied coalition, Oct. 1704, but cbosc to 
make peace with France, 0 Feb., 1795. 
Despite the sei7ure of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty in France and the promulgation of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, Pius 
VI at first refused to join the anti-French 
coalition. He did not do so until 1797. 
Ferdinand IV of Naples hesitated to join 
the coalition out of fear of an imminent 
French naval invasion, but concluded a 
treaty with Britain, July 170‘b and fuught 
against France. In June 1797, Genoa, 
under French pressure, dissolved its an- 
cient republic and established the Bona- 
parte-inspired Liguri^ui Republic. In Oct. 
of the same year Austria and France 
signed the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
which created the Cisalpine Republic out 
of Modena, Reggio. Bologna, Ferrara, 
Milan, and part of Venetia. The re- 
maifider of Venetia, including the city of 
Venice, was given to Austria. The French 
military occupation of Rome forced the 
creation of the Roman Republic, 15 Feb, 
1798. Pius VI was de[)orted to France. 
After the French fleet had been destroyed 
by the British Admiral Nelson off Fgypt, 
Naples, which had earlier made peace 
with France, rejoined the coalition and 
marched on Rome. Rut the Neapolitan 
army was again defeated, and French 
forces subsequently occupied Naples and 
created the Parthenopean Republic, 24 
Jan., 1799. Some part of the populations 
of all the new republics remained hostile 
to FreiK h-inspired and -controlled govern- 
ments, and continued to offer armed 
resistance to them and to the occupation 
forces. With help from an irate citi/enry. 
the allies were able to embark on the 
reconquest. In June 1799, Naples was re- 
stored by Admiral Nelson and, by 1800, 
only Genoa remained under French con- 
trol. {Cont. p. 147f) 

THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 
AND REVOLUTION 

The United States, France, and certain 
areas of Western Europe contiguous to 
France experienced the direct effects of 


the ^Democratic ^•'volution on their own 
soil. Other parts of Europe, while not ex- 
perienciiig a violent overturning of their 
political, legal, and social institutions, 
ne\cr^heless felt the impact ^of the 18th- 
cent. Enlightenment, apd bent to winds 
of change that blew strongest in America 
and France. 

Germany 

B 

GERMANY IN 1760. In 1760 the Ger- 
manies tdtaled over* 3(10 independent 
states and many independent I'erritories. 
Formally ^ these diverse polities were 
united in the Holy Roman Empire of the 
German Nation, whose Diet met at 
Regensburg in Bavaria and whose em- 
peror, usually a Hapsburg, was elected by 
9 electors.* Actually, most of the German 
states pursued* independent courses of 
action, the majority striving to reproduce^ 
the grandeur of the French court at Ver- 
sailles. Some had direct foreign connec- 
tions* Hanover was joined in personal 
union with Great Britain and Saxony 
with Poland. The 2 strongest powers were 
Brandenburg-Prussia, the chief Protest^Ait 
stale of Germany, and Austria, the chief 
(Catholic state. Brandenburg-Prussia was 
ruled by the Hohen roller n line, and 
Austria by the Hapsburgs. The posses- 
sions of the Hohen/ollerns included terri- 
tory in the cast (East Prussia) , in the 
center (Brandenburg) , and in the west 
(Cleves, etc.) of Geniiany. Given the title 
“King in Prussia’' in 1701, the Ilbhenzol- 
lerns preferred it to that o^i Elector of 
Brandenburg. 

1760-86 

REIGN OF FREDERICK II (THE 
GREAT). In 1760 the king of Pru.ssia was 
Frederick II (1712-86) , who had been on 
the throne since 1740. Regarding himself 
as the first servant of the state, he strove* 
to increase its strength, devoting his 
energies to building up the army, recon- 
structing areas of his dominions devas- 
tated by war, .sending Germans to 
colonize Silesia (recognized as Prussian by 
the Treaty of * Hubertusburg, 15 Feb., 
1763, which ended the Seven Years’ War) , 
and encouraging industry and commerce. 
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“Enlightened Despot’’q^r excellcncli, he*’ 
had a strong propensity for French 
models, and regarded Voltaire and other 
philosophes as his mentors and col- 
leagues. The bulk of his leforms were 
enacted during tl^ period 1746-5fv, but in 
176(3 he introduced the French tax- 
farming system, impoiting French officials 
to bring it into operation, and continued 
to seek greater efficiency in government 
by th^* creation of specialized de[)artments 
of administration. 

1ST PARTIXlbN OF POLAND. By 
agreemcn'i with Austria and Russia, Prus- 
sia absorbed, 1772, West Piussia (the 
connecting link between East Prussia and 
the central Hohen/ollern lands) , but was 
denied the cities of Danzig and Thorn. 

WAR OF THE BAVARIAN SUCCES- 
SION. With the death of ttie Elector 
Maximilian Joseph, 80 Dec.. 1777. the 
liavarian ruling house of Wittelsbach 
died out, and Bavaria was inherited by 
Karl-Theodor of Sulzbach, elector pala- 
tine (1724-99) . Austria daiined a third of 
the Bavarian inheritance and, with the 
con.scnt of Karl-Theodor, jan. 1778, occu- 
pild the territories in dispute. The pro- 
tests of the next heir, Duke Karl of 
Zweibruckcn-Birkenfeld, supported by 
Prussia, resulted in the War of the 
Bavarian Succession between Austria and 
Prussia, 1778-79. 

FURSTENBUND. The .Hapsburg em- 
peror, Jo.seph II, planned to exchange 
Belgium for Bavaria. Fearing an increase 
of Haps*l)urg power in western Germany, 
Prussia org.ini/ed, July nS*!, a League of 
German Princes (initially Prussia, Saxony, 
and Hanover but later including many 
smaller states) and frustrated Joseph’s 
intentions. 

1786-99 

REIGN OF FREDERICK WILLIAM II. 

Trederick II of Prussia died on 17 Aug., 
1786. His successor was Frederick WAliam 
II (1744-97)., who proceeded to spend for 
his personal benefit the funds Frederick 
II had left in the Prussian treasury, 
neglected the army, reduced French influ- 
ence in the Berlin Academy, and called 
into question Prussian tolerance in reli- 


gious matters by opposing freethinkers 
and sqleking the* re-establishment of the 
pure Protestant faith. He died on 16 
Nov., 1797, and was succeeded by Fred- 
erick William III (1770-1840) . ' 

PRUSSIAN INTERVENTION IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. In 1787 the 
attempt of the Dutch Patriot Party to 
oust Stadholder Willem V of Holland 
provoked Prussian intervention, since the 
Staciholder’s wife was a sister of the Prus- 
sian king. In Sept, a Prussian army 
entered the Netherlands and restored the 
Stadholder’s authority. To secure it, an 
Anglo-Prussian convention was signed, 
Oct.; a Prusso-Dutch treaty of alliance, 1.5 
Apr., 1788; and an Anglo-Prussian mutual- 
defense treaty, 13 Aug.. 1788. 

CONVENTION OF REICIIENBACH. 
On 81 Jan., 1790, an agieeinent was 
signed between Prussia and Turkey by 
which Prussia promi.secl to enter the 
Russo-Turkish War on Turkey’s side by 
the spring of the following year. Faced 
with this threat, Austria (also engaged in 
W'ar with Turkey) was obliged to make 
peace and renounce her territorial gains 
in the Balkans. In return Prussia recog- 
nized Austrian possession of Galicia and 
promised not to aid the rebellious Low 
Countries against the Hapsburgs. 

2ND PARTITION OF POLAND. By 
the 2nd Partition of Poland, 28 Jan., 
1793, Prussia gained the cities of Danzig 
and Thorn and the territory between 
.Silesia and West Prussia including Poz- 
nan (Po.scn) and Kalisz. 

TREATY OF BASEL. Because of the 
failure of Prussian arms against France, 
Prussia was obliged to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace at Basel, *3 Apr., 1795. By this 
treaty Prussia withdrew her opposition to 
a French annexation of the left bank of 
the Rhine. 

3RD PARTITION OF POLAND. On 

24 Oct., 1795, Prussia, Russia, and Austria 
agreed to liquidate the Polish state. Prus- 
sia’s share included th« territory around 
Warsaw. 

REIGN OF FREDERICK WILLIAM 
III. On the death of Frederick William 
II, 16 Nov., 1797, Frederick William III 
succeeded to the Prussian throne. He had 
begun taking steps to end the financial 
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abuses characteristic o| his father’s reign 
when Prussia, together with othe” Ger- 
man states, bJjpame involved in tfie wars 
of Napoleon. {Cont. p. 185.) 

Xhe Hapsburg Lands 

THE HAPSBURG DOMINIONS IN 
1760. The area around Vienna, Styiia, 
Cariiithia, Carniola, and the Tyrol 
formed the predominantly German tore 
of an empire whose Hapsburg ruler was 
German and usually Holy Roman Em- 
peror. At the end of the 17th cent., after a 
Turkish army had failed to capture 
Vienna, 1683, and the Ausirians had 
driven the Turks back, the Hapsburgs by 
the Treaty ot Karlowit/, 1699, took pos- 
session of Hungary aAd Transylvania. In 
1718 the Hapsbutgs extended their rule 
in the Balkans when Turkey acquiesced 
in their seizure of parts of Serbia and 
Wallachia by the Treaty of Passarowitz. 
In the west the War of the Spanish Sue- 
eessiJn placed a Bourbon on the Spanish 
throne, but the Hapsburgs won the Span- 
ish Netherlands (Belgium) and Spanish 
possessions in Italy (Treaties of Utrecht, 
1713, and Rastatt, 1714) . 

Eighteenth-cent. Hapsburgs were there- 
fore faced with the dilTicult task of 
keeping these disparate lands together. 
For Charles VI (ruled 171 1-40) the prob- 
lem was complicated by the fact that his 
successor would be a daughter, Maria 
Theresa (1717-80). His answer, the Prag- 
matic Sanction (the pledge of most of 
Europe to acknowledge Maria There.sa’s 
rule) , failed to prevent Frederick II of 
Prussia from seizing Silesia in 1740. Maria 
Theresa’s attempts to recover her lost 
territory led to the Seven Years’ War, 
17.56-63 

1760-65 

CREATION OF THE STAATSRAT. In 

1760, a State Council of 6 members w'as 
created, and began to fiUKtion in 1761. It 
was dominated by Wenzel Anton von 
Kaiinitz (1711-94), who had been given 
special responsibility for foreign affairs in 
1753 and emerged as the most influential 
of Maria Theresa’s advisers. 


CFIEATION gF THE.HQFSKAVt 
LEI. In 1761 *the Vcreinigte Bohmisch- 
Osterreicliisdie Hofskanzlei Replaced the 
Direktorium as the administrative •agenty 
for the central German and Czech i*ands. 
Other centralizing decrees included (1) 
the reinstatement of the Hofkammer as 
the central financial agency, (2) the sub- 
jection of the Gubernium (representing 
the high provincial nobility) to the ad- 
ministration in Vienna, and (3) thft ap- 
pointment of district officials to supervise 
the execution of the centraj government’s 
orders. 

TREATY OF HUBERTUSBURG. On 

15 Eel), 1763, .‘he Treaty of Hubertus- ^ 
burg was signecl, ending the Seven Years’ 
War and confirming Frederick of Prus- 
sia’s seizure of Silesia. 

ACCESSION OF JOSEPH II. On 18 
Aug., 1765, th(f Holy Roman Emperor 
Franz Stefan, husband of Maria 'Fheresa, 
died. He was succeeded as emperor by his 
son, Joseph !1 (1741-90), whom Maria 
Theresa designated as coruler of her 
Hapslmrg lands. 

176B-79 

REDUCTION OF PEASANT OBLIGA- 
TIONS. The decree Uihauum, 17()9, gave 
peasants in Hungary leasehold tenure 
and freedom to leave the land Their 
feudal obligations were reduced and en- 
forcement ot their remaining obligations 
was placed in the hands of officials, of the 
central administration. Burdens on the 
peasantry were reduced in AiAtrian Sile- 
sia, 1771; Lower Austria, 1772, Bohemia 
and Moravia. 1775, and Styria, 1778. In 
1776 torture as a tool of the law courts 
was al)oIished. 

CONTROL OF THE CHURCH. In 
1767 the chinch was forbidden to acquire 
properly in the Duchy of Milan, and 
from 1768 onward clergy could be taxed, 
by the state. In 1769 some monasteries 
wTte dissolved and the remainder regu- 
lated. 1771. 

BAVARIAN SUCCESSION. On 3 Jan., 
1778. Karl-Thcodor. heir to the Ba\arian 
throne, recognized the Hapsburg claim to 
a share of his inheritance. The next heir 
after him, Duke Karl of Zwcibriicken- 
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buikenfeU^, protested, yid Prussia riadied 
her army to oppose this proposed increase 
of Hapsburjx power in Germany. After a 
wkr without significant fighting, the 
Hapsburgs received by the Treaty of 
Teschen, 13 M,ay, 1770, the [.nnviertel 
(that part of Bavaria bounded by the 
rivers Inn, Danube, and Salza) . 

1780-90 

RULE OF JOSEPH II. Maria Theresa 
died, 29 Nov.i 1780. Of strong Catholic 
faith, she had nevertheless acted against 
the church when necessary tOr protect her 
inheritance. Her son, Joseph, es|30iised 
the Enlightenment and bent his attention 
to the task of strengthening and unifying 
the diverse territories under his rule. 

UNTERTANSPATENT. 1 Sept., 1781. 
Peasants in the German* core lands, Ro- 
’ hernia, and Galicia were permitted to 
appeal to the Kreisamt, the local office of 
the central government, in the event of 
disputes with (heir lords. 

TOLERANZPATENT. 13 Oct., 1781. 
Full rights of citizenship, including those 
of buying land and holding government 
posts, were extended to non-Catholits in 
the German, Bohemian, and Polish areas 
Protestants were permitted to conduct 
private religious services. 

MITIGATION OF SERFDOM. 1 
Nov., 1781. Peasants in ceftain areas were 
granted the right to marry, learn a craft, 
and change domicile without the prior 
permission of their lords. Between 1781 
and 1785 these privileges were extended 
to all Hapsburg lands. 

FURTHER RESTRICTIONS ON 
THE CHURCH. 12 Jan., 1782. The 
emperor, in an action to be repeated in 
1785 and 1786, ordered the closing of 
more monasteries. His religious program 
discouraged meditative monasteries but 
encouraged the pastorate. Monasteries al- 
lowed to continue in existence*' were 
forbidden to conmuinicate with the head- 
quarters or branches of their orders in 
other lands. Papal buKs and briefs could 
not be published in Hapsburg territories 
without government approval, and all 
appeals to Rome were forbidden. 
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PROMOTION^ OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. German was declared the 
official language of Hungary, 6 Mar., 1784, 
and ^all officials there were ordered to 
master it within 3 years. 

PEASANT REVOLT IN TRANSYL- 
VANIA. In Nov. 1784 a peasant revolt 
broke out in Transylvania. Rumanian 
peasants slaughtered their lords untd 
halted by imperial troops. 

UNIFICATION OF THE LAW. The 
publication of the AUgemeines Gesetz- 
hurh in 1787 provided a unified body of 
criminal law for the German, Bohemian, 
and Polish territories of the empire. 

REGULATION OF LABOR SER- 
VICES. In 1787 the Uohotpatrnt of 177.5, 
which had set for Bohemia a limit on the 
amount of labor a 'lord could exact from 
his peasants, was extended to Hungary 
and Galicia. 

NEW TAX STRUCTURE. 1 Nov., 
1789. Peasants were ordered to surrender 
30<^^, of their earnings in the properrtion 
of 12 to the st<ite and 17 to their 
lords. 

DEATH OF JOSEPH II. 20 Feb., 1790. 

Emperor Joseph II had striven to unify 
his territorial possessions under 1 central 
authority, and in so doing had inflamed 
religious and local opinion At his death 
Belgitim was in open rebellion, Hungary 
was restive, .Austrian troops were fighting 
with no great .surress against the Turks in 
the Balkans (war declared Feb. 1788) , and 
the French Revolution was threatening 
the old order in the Flapshurg Empire as 
elsewhere FIc was succeeded by his 
brother, Leopold II (1747-92) . 

1790-99 

RULE OF LEOPOLD II. Leopold II, 
ruler of Tuscany since 1765, had used 
gradualist methods to reform that duchy. 
He had restricted church ownership of 
land, forbidden payments to Rome, re- 
moved the right of church asylum, abol- 
ished the Inquisition, put the clergy 
under secular law for secular offenses, 
reduced the number of priests and the 
power of the nobility, and introduced 
peasant reforms. He employed similar 
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gradualist methods irf hjs relations with 
the teiritoric^of the empire, addin^,^ to the 
powers of thc*rcgional diets and entom- 
aging iln'^m to promulgate reforms of 
their own. 

CONVENTION OF REICHENBACH. 
27 July, 1790. R) this convention Leopold 
renounced territorial gams made by Aus- 
trian troops in the Balkans in exchange 
for Prussian promises not to aid rebel 
lious Belgium. In Dec., impel lal troops 
entered Belgium. 

WAR WITH TURKEY. An Austro 

I urkish armistice was concluded on 19 
Sept., 1790, and the Treaty of Sistova, 4 
Aug., 1791, finab/ed the war The Turks 
received Belgrade in exchange for agree- 
ing to an adjustmc'^it of tlie northern 
border of Bosnia in Austria’s favor. 

LE(;AL reforms, in 1790-91, Leo 
f)oId ameliorated the harsh (riminal code 
decieed in 1787. secured passage of a 
halieas corpus law, Feb. 1791, and re- 
ducfd tfie independence of the Miinstrs 
of Police. 

RULE OF THE EMPEROR FR \N 
(^IS. On the death of Leopold IT, 1 Mar., 
1792, his son. Francis (1708-18.15), suc- 
ceeded him. and was elected Holy Roman 
Fmperor. 5 [uly In 178^1 Francis had been 
brought to Vienna ^o study under the 
supervision of [oseph 11. but lew of his 
uncle's ideals or beliefs in ‘‘Fnlighienc*d 
Despotism” impressed him During a 
period when .Austria was invol\c-d almost 
continuouslv in war for more* than 2 
decades, he worked to preserve, not trans- 
form. the Ilafisburg monarchy. 

WAR WITH FRANCE. On 27 Aug.. 
1791. Leopold II and Frederick Wdli.im 

II of Prussia had issued the Declaration 
of Pillnit/ in which thc'v slated that the* 
situation of Louis XVI (virtual prisoner 
of the French Assembly) and the need to 
restore order and sound government in 
France were objects of concern lor all 
European monar^hs. France respondc*cl by 
declaring war. 20 Apr. 1792. A ll.ijisburg 
Prussian alliance had been signed on 7 
Feb. of that yc.ii, and the lorces of the 2 
powers jointly invaded France during the 
sum met 

TREATY OF CAMPO FORMIO. 17 
Oct., 1797. .Vfter an initial period of 


success, the Hajw>burg archies* were •efe- 
fcated by the French in France, Belgium, 
and noiMhern Italy. By tl«e Tre^ity of 
Campo Formio. .Austria gamc'd the \'ene- 
tian Rejpublic, Istria, and Dalmatia, but 
France .issumcd control i!)\er Belgium and 
the left bank of the Rhine (.it Prussia’s 
expense) and won recognition *()f her 
client Cisaljiine and Ligurian repubTics in 
northern Italy War between Austria and 
Fiance (War of the 2nd Coalition) ’Aroke 
out again in 1799. (Coj//. /?. 

Russia 

RUSSIA IN ,lV>0. From I?-!! to I7()2. 
Russia was ruled by Kli/abeth (1709- 
02). 1 he si.iic she governc'd was largely 
the creaticvi of her father, Peter the Great 
(1072 1725) , who h.id built a nc'w cajiit.il 
at St Petersburg, symbol of the enforcec^ 
westerni/ation of the country Peter, 
whose own son opjiosed his reforms, had 
made the crown nonhereditary, giving 
each successive ruler the right to choose 
his hc'ir. In |)ractice. the result had been \ 
th.it the Guards regiments in St. Petc'/s- 
butg became the controllers of the sue 
cession. 

The leading |>osiiions in the adminis 
tr.ition and the army were filled by the 
gentrs. who under Peter had formed a 
class ojxn to talent and required to gi\e a 
lifetime ol service to the st.ite lUidei 
Peter’s successors, the position of the 
gently had been stremgthened. iiftngentrv 
Ixing denied die right to own serfs, Hdi, 
1758. and the term of coinjiulsory service* 
being 1 educed to 25 years, 1737. 

Bene.ith the gentry then* w.is a small 
class of free peasants, but the* mass of 
agricultural workeis were seifs A huge 
number of these were state jieasants, who 
paid a fixed lent to the gov ( rnme-nt and 
could not be separated from the land 
they worked The majoritv. howevei. weir 
piivfirely owned, owing their masters 
either rent or seivice and .ilniosi com- 
pletely subject to then power. Russian 
serfs could be sold sejiaratelv from the 
land they lived on and there were many 
household seifs*. 

In foreign affairs Peter had trans- 
foiiiied Russia into a major European 
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povrer. The policy of |the country^ was 
determined by its relations with its 3 
neighbors, Sweden, Poland, and 'Turkey. 
In ‘the 'north Peter had seized the Baltic 
coast and part of Finland from Sweden, 
and it was genetially assumed iljiat Rus- 
sian expansion in that direction would 
continue. In the center Poland, which 
held *• territories to which Russia had 
historical claims, was a weak country with 
an elective monarchy and an almost 
impotent central Diet. In the south the 
territory of the Ottoman Turks barred 
Russia from the access she desired to the 
Black Sea. In the normal state of affairs, 
these 3 powers were opposed to Aus- 
tria, and Russia was therefore usually 
friendly to that state'! During the Seven 
Years’ War, 1756-63, Austria and France 
fought Prussia and Great Britain. Russia 
entered the war on the Austrian side and 
inflicted serious defeats on Prussia, oc- 
cupying East Prussia and raiding Berlin. 

1762 

RULE OF PETER III. Elizabeth died, 5 
Jan., 1762, and was succeeded by her 
nephew, Peter III (1728-62). Of German 
birth, Peter seemingly placed greater 
value on his German duchy of Holstcin- 
Gottorp, which he had inherited* from his 
father, than on his Russian domains. He 
never accepted Russian ivays, and his 
attempts to alter Orthodox practices to 
bring the Russian Church closer to 
Lutheranism created great opposition. 
On 1 Mar.^’ 1762, he ended compulsory 
service for gentry. Although welcomed by 
the gentry, this decree created unrest 
among the serfs, who expected a 2nd 
measure abolishing their service to the 
gentry. 

The war with Prussia ended in May 
1762. Frederick II of Prussia was saved 
/rom the full effects of his defeats by 
Peter’s high regard for him. All tciri/ories 
captured by the Russians were uncondi- 
tionally restored, and a Russo-Prussian 
alliance signed. In addition Peter, who as 
duke of Holstein-Gottofp had claims on 
the Danish duchy of Schleswig, prepared 
for war against Denmark. 


ACCESSION 0,F CATHERINE II 
(THE GREAT); Peter III was killed by 
government officials and Guards officers 
who cpnsidered him incapable and hostile 
to Russia’s true interests, and Ids German 
wife, Catherine (1729-96) , was proclaimed 
empiress, 9 July, 1762. (Catherine took the 
throne in her own name and, since she 
had no claim to it, was dependent 
throughout her reign on the support of 
leading elements among the gentry. She 
ended the threat of war against Denmark, 
arranging instead for an alliance with 
that state, and withdrew completely from 
the Seven Years’ War. 

1763-74 

THE POLISH SUGCESSION. Stanislas 
Poniatowski was elected king of Poland, 6 
Sept., 1764. On the death of the previous 
king in 1763, Frederick II had agreed to 
support Poniatowski, who was Catherine’s 
candidate for the throne and her former 
lover. Russian troops entered the country 
and forced Poniatowski’s election on the 
Diet, Poland thereby tailing under Rus- 
sian domination. 

REIGN OF CATHERINE II. Cather 
ine had been influenced by the works of 
the French philosopkes and as empress en- 
gaged in correspondence with Voltaire 
and welcomed Diderot to Russia. For a 
Legislative Commission she established in 
Dec. 1766, she prepared a lengthy "In- 
struction" which showed tlie influence of 
the Enlightenment on her, based as it was 
largely on the works of Mon test] uieu and 
Bercaria. She expressed her opposition to 
torture and capital punishment, favored a 
division of powers within the govern- 
ment, and stated that all citizens should 
be subject to the same laws. At the same 
time, she insisted that the government 
must be headed by an absolute ruler. In 
the original draft she had voiced strong 
feelings against serfdom, but these sec- 
tions were deleted or much toned down 
by her advisers. 

Serfdom was a problem for Catherine 
throughout her reign, for though she 
opposed it and tried to ameliorate its 
influence by a decree, 1762, the over all 
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effect of her’ perioisl of rule was to 
strengthen a^d enlarge the institution. 
She extended* serfdom to the Ukraine, 
made lar^e gifts of crown lands (cifnvert- 
ing the state peasants on them into 
privately owned serfs) , gave landlords the 
right to send serfs to Siberia without trial 
or right of appeal, 1765, and denied serls 
the right of petition against wrongs com- 
mitted by their masters. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION OF 
1767-68. The Legislative Commission, in- 
tended by Catherine to revise and codify 
Russian law, met from Aug. 1767 to Dec. 
1768. It consisted of 564 delegates, 28 
appointed and the rest elected by the 
various classes of the population (gentry, 
townsmen, state peasants, Cossacks, 
nationalities) , with the exception of the 
serfs and the clergy. The delegates 
brought petitions from their constitu- 
encies and there was much debate on 
them, but the large, unwieldy body could 
not liirrive at any conclusions and was 
hnnlly prorogued. 

INTERVENTION IN POLAND. 

After making Poniatowski king of Po- 
land, Frederick and Catherine had in- 
sisted on religious freedom for Protes- 
tants and Orthodox Christians in Poland. 
The Polish Diet resisted this demand 
until Mat. 1768, when it was forced to 
give in. The result was an anti-Russian 
revolt in the country, which forced the 
government to request Russian aid in 
suppressing it, May. Although the Rus- 
sians had superior military force, the 
pacification of Poland required several 
years of campaigning. 

RUSSO TURKISH WAR, Fearing 
Russian expansion, and urged on by their 
French and Polish allies, the Turks took 
advantage of the Russian war with Po- 
land to attack southern Russia from the 
Crimea, Oct. 1768. In 1769-70 the Rus- 
sians regained the initiative, capturing 
the Danubian principalities, Moldavia 
and Wallachia, and pushing the Turks 
back in the Crimea. At the same time the 
Russian fleet sailed from the Baltic to the 
eastern Mediterranean, and destroyed the 
Turkish fleet in the Bay of Chesme, July 
1770. 


IsV PARTITtON Or'POlLAND’By 

the 1st Partition of Poland, 1772, Russia 
acquired White Russia a? far ^«s jhe 
Dnieper and Dvina rivers. In Sept, 1773, 
at Russjan insistence, the Polish Diet ac- 
cepted the partition. 

PUGACHEV’S REBELLION. \ Don 
Cossack, Emilia n Pugachev, detj^aring 
himself to be Peter III, began a revolt 
among the Ural Cossacks, May 1773. The 
revolt spread rapidly among the agVicul- 
tural and industrial s«rfs of southeastern 
Russia, who lived in great ^lardsljip. At its 
height it threatened Moscow, and Puga- 
chev established his own court and gov- 
ernment and* abolished serfdom within* 
the area he controlled. In 1774, however, 
the government was able to bring greater 
military force to bear, and in the summer 
of that year Pugachev's army was 
scattered and t!ie movement quickly col» 
lapsed. Pugachev himself was surrendered 
by his own forces and executed, Jan. 
1775. 

TREATY OF KUCHUK KAINARJL 

The war with Turkey ended with the * 
signing of the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainaiji 
(Kiiqiik Kaynarca) , 16 July, 1774. Russia 
obtained part of the northern coast of the 
Black Sea and returned Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Turkey. The Crimea was 
made independent and the Russians were 
given the right to commercial navigation 
in Turkish w^aters and the position of 
protector of Orthodox Christians in 
Turkey. 

1775-96 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. By a 
decree of 18 Nov., 1775, the huge prov- 
inces into which Russia had formerly 
been divided were replaced by smaller 
units, numbering 50 by the end of Cath- 
erine’s reign. They were drawn without 
reference to historical boundaries. An'* 
elabofate bureaucracy was created with a 
separation of administrative and judicial 
functions. Power was decentralized and 
the gentry were allowed a degree of self- 
government, including the right to elect 
some officials and deputies to local as- 
semblies. 
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annexation of< the crAiea. 

The formal annexation of the Crimea, 
Ajig. .^783, followed the effective seizure 
of the area by troops under Grigori 
Potemkin (173G-91) , another of Cather- 
ine’s lovers. AsT governor general and 
viceroy of southern Russia, he created the 
port o’! Sevastopol, 178T and developed 
Russian naval power in the Black Sea. 
Catherine, who liad named her grandsons 
Alex'andcr (1777-1825) and Constantine 
(1779-1831), dreamed of creating a new 
Christian empire based on Constanti- 
nople and subservient to Russia. To 
further this goal, an anii-Turkish alliance 
had been made with Austria, 1781. 

CHARTER OF THE NOBILITY. 
May 1785. 1 he geritty were given legal 
status as a class and the right, which no 
other group had, of presenting mass 
, petitions to the monarch. Members of the 
gentry could not lose their estates, rank, 
or lives without trial by their peers, and 
they were declared exempt from personal 
taxes, compulsory service, and corporal 
punishment. 

, RUSSO TURKISH WAR. Protesting 
Russian annexation of the Crimea, a 
protectorate established by Russia over 
Georgia, and interference in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the Turks iinprjsoned the 
Russian envoy and attacked the Crimea, 
Aug. 1787. 'They were defeated by Gen. 
Alexander Suvorov (1729-1800), and the 
Russians, aided by the Austrians, then 
took the offensive in the Black Sea area 
and in the Balkans. The allies made some 
progress, but their advance was slow, and 
in 1790, after the death of the Austrian 
emperor, Joseph II, the Austrians with- 
drew their forces. 

WAR WITH SWEDEN. Juno 1788- 
Aug. 1790. Taking advantage of Russian 
involvement with Turkey, Gustavus III of 
Sweden attacked Russia through Finland 
For a time St. Petersburg was threatened, 
but the Swedish attack was stop.ped by a 
Russian naval victory and the entry of 
Denmark, a Russian ally, into the war. In 
1790, peace was made with no territorial 
changes. 

TREATY OF JASSY. 9 Jan., 1792. The 
Turkish war ended with Russia obtaining 


the Black Sea coast between the Bug and 
Dniester rivers and Turkey recognizing 
the annexation of the Criirfea. 

2NO PARTITION OF POLAND. 23 
Jan., 1793. By the 2nd Partition of 
Poland, Russia obtained mos" of Lithu- 
ania and the western Ukraine. In addi- 
tion the Polish Diet, which hafl to accept 
the terms of the partition. Sept. 1793, 
agreed to Russian control over Polish 
foreign policy and the Polish army. 

.3RD PARTITION OF POLAND. Oct. 
1795. On 24 Mar., 1794, a revolt broke out 
in Poland led by Thaddeus Kosciusko 
(1746-1817). It achieved momentary suc- 
cess, the Russians being forced out of 
Warsaw and their subsequent siege of 
that city being broken. Russian forces 
under Suvorov, however, recaptured the 
(ity in Nov. 1794, and the final partition 
of the country followed. Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia participated, the latter ob- 
taining the remainder of Lithuania and 
the Ukraine and the duchy of Command. 

1796-99 

REIGN OF PAUL I. Catherine the Great 
died 17 Nov., 1796, and was succeeded by 
her son Paul I (1754-1801). She had felt 
him incapable of ‘ruling and had kept 
him from positions of power all his life, 
even though he was her designated heir. 
Paul, in turn, had opposed all her pol- 
icies and was detei mined to reverse them. 
On coming to power, he released the 
prisoners of the Polish revolt of 1794, 
ordered his father, Peter III, disinterred 
and buried beside Catherine, and im- 
posed Prussian military regulations on 
the army. Paul was by nature aibitrary 
and erratic, and those who worked for 
him were in constant lear of his absolute 
power. 

NEW SUCCESSION LAW. 16 Apr., 
1797. At his coronation Paul proclaimed 
that the Russian throne^ would henceforth 
be inherited by promogeniture in the 
male line. 

LIMITATION OF THE SERVICE 
OF SERFS. 16 Apr., 1797. The emperor 
also decreed that those .serfs owing an 
obligation of service should not work 
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more than 3 days j week for their 
masters. In tlui same year he restricted the 
rights granted the gentry in 1785, taking 
away thcir^exeinption from (()rj)oraI'ipiin 
ishment, Jan., and the corporate right of 
petition, M,ay. Like C-atheriiK', however, 
he continued the expansion of serfdom 
.by large gifts of crown lands atid pe.isants 
and by extending the institution of serf- 
dom to the new lands in souihein Russia 
WAR WITH FRANCE. \t first I>aul 
remained aloof from the wars of the 
French Revolution, but in 171t8 he re- 
versed tin's policy, making treaties with 
l urkc'y, Aug., and Britain, Dec , and 
promising Russian troops to Austria, Oct. 
A joint Russo-Turkish force captured the 
Ionian Islands, .Sept. 1708-Mai )79f), and 
an Austro-Russian army under Su\oro\ 
won major victories in northern Italy, 
Apr .-Aug. 1799. Siuotov's victories were 
accompanied by military and political 
disputes with the Austiians, who opposed 
the P,ussian policy of lestoring the status 
quo in Italy. Su\oto\ was ordcuTcl to 
Switzerland, from which he was forced to 
retreat by the defeat of other allied 
armies, and by late 1799 it had been de- 
cided to bring him back to Russia 
Relations with Britain also woisened with 
the lailiire of an \ngUf-Russiaii attack on 
the Netherlands, Sept.-Oct, 1799, and 
British refusal to (o-operate witli Riissi.in 
forces in the Mediterranean. (Co?it. p. 
107,) 


Spain and Portugal 

SPAIN 

17GO-77 

REIGN OF CiARLOS III. Carlos III 
(17ir)-8H), formerly duke of Parma and 
king of Naples, became king of Spain in 
1759. He strengthened the authority of 
the central government, reformed the 
bureaucracy and the army, and, adopting 
policies advocated by the economist 
Pedro Rodriguez de Campomanes, 
brought new economic prosperity to his 
country. 

FAMILY PACT. When the Seven 
Years' War began, 1756, Spain remained 


f , • 

neutral, Imt by,th\? Family Paci*, 15 Ai|g.. 

1761, Carlos renewed the alliance between 
the SpaiiMi and Flench Bouillons Vran^e 
agreed to support Spain against ki;itain 
in return for a Spanish promise to entei 
the war jreace had not^becui made by 1 
May. 1762. 

WAR WITH BRITAIN. On 2 Jan., 

1762, Britain declared war on Spain. 
Portugal, allied to Britain, was invaded, 
but the Spaniards achievccl oiil\ m’itior 
successes. \ Spanish force captured the 
Portuguese colony of SacVameqto (Ita- 
tiipa) , in present Brazil, but lost Havana 
(Cuba) and otliei Wc'si Indian posses- 
sions. together .with Manila in the Philip- 
pines. to the Bittish. 

TREATY OF PARIS. 10 Feb., 1763. 
Spain ceded Florida to Britain in ex- 
( flange for Havana and >fanila, returned 
Sacramento to* Portugal, allowed the 
Biitish logwood rutting lights in Hon- 
duras, and surrendered her claims to 
fishing rights in the Newfoundland fish- 
eries. Bv a separate agreement she re- 
ceived New Oilcans and Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi from France. , 

MADRID RIOTS. Mar. 1766. The 
immediate cause of serious rioting in 
Madrid was a government .ittempt to 
prohibit the wearing of the round chnm- 
hergn hat and long cape associated with 
Hapsburg times. In addition the Bour- 
bons were still considered a foreign 
dynasty, and Charles's reliance on 2 Ital- 
ian ministers, the maicjuises of GTimaldi 
and Scjuillace, rrc'aied resentmcuit Higher 
taxes ;ind steadily rising fcjod prices also 
caused dissatisfaction. The riots forced 
the dismissal of Squillace, and the count 
of Aranda (1718-99) became the king's 
chief adviser. 

EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. The 
Jesuits were accused of instigating the 
riots c^f 1766 In addition, they were 
charged with being a divisive force both 
at home and in the colonies. On 27 Feb., 
1767, Carlos signed the order for their 
e\|)ulsion The Spanish government also 
pursued an anti- Jesuit policy in Rome, 
and Jose Mofiino (1728-1808) was made 
count of Florichlblanca for his part in 
obtaining papal .suppression of the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1773. 
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177^-83 

DECREE OF FREE TRADE. 12 Oct., 

1778. This decree was the last in^a*series, 
begun in 1765,* that had progressively 
broken the monopoly of Seville and Qidiz 
over tlie colonial trade. Direct trade 
among almost all major Spanish and 
colonial ports was now permitted. 

WAR WITH BRITAIN. A Spanish 
declaration of w»r against Britain, 23 
June, 17,79, fallowed a secret alliance 
between Spain and France made in Apr. 

1779. Although Spain refused* openly to 
^•ecognize the independenca of the British 
North American colonies, she gave them 
secret aid. Spanish forces occupied 
Florida, the Bahamas, and Minorca, but a 
planned Franco-Spanish^ invasion of 
tBritain did not materialize and a siege of 
Gibraltar had to be raised. 

TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 3 Sept., 
1783. Spain retained Minorca and Florida, 
but returned the Bahamas to Britain and 
renewed British logwood cutting rights in 
Honduras. The Spanish economy had suf- 
fered from the wartime disruption of 
colonial trade, but the postwar period was 
one of great prosperity and economic 
expansion. 

1788-99 

REIGN OF CARLOS IV. Carlos IV 
(1748-1619) became king of Spain in Dec. 
1788. A wejiker man than his father, he 
was strongly under the influence of his 
wife, Marfa Luisa of Parma, The count of 
Floridablanca, who had been first secre- 
tary of state since 1776, was Carlos’ chief 
minister. 

RELATIONS WITH FRANCE. 

Floridablanca attempted to keep the 
French Revolution out of Spain. He took 
extreme measures, including the suppres- 
sion of all newspapers except the (Official 
press, to prevent news of events in France 
from gaining circulation in Spain. So 
aggressively did he support the r'ghts of 
Louis XVI against the French Assembly 
that it was feared his* policies were 
endangering that monarch rather than 
helping him. In 1792 the count of Aranda 


became first seci;et!iry. Aranda adopted a 
more moderate stance toward the French 
Revolution, a policy that* became more 
difficult to maintain as the ^.evolution 
became more extreme. 

WAR WITH FRANCE. In. Nov. 1792, 
Manuel Godoy (1767-1815) became first 
secretary. Godoy was a 25-year-old former 
Guards officer, and a personal favorite of 
both the king and queen. He tried to 
defend Louis XVI while avoiding war 
with France, but failed in both aims. On 
7 Mar., 1793, France declared war on 
Spain. The war aroused considerable 
patriotic enthusiasm and Spanish armies 
invaded France, only to be obliged to 
retreat in 1794 in the face of a strong 
counterattack by tht^French. 

TREATY OF BASEL. France evacu 
ated Spain in return for the Spanish 
(eastern) half of the island of Santo 
Domingo. For his part in arranging this 
treaty, 1795, Godoy was given the title 
Prince of Peace. • 

TREATY OF SAN ILDEFONSO. 18 
Aug., 1796. Spain allied herself to France 
and placed her fleet in the French service. 
On 14 Feb., 1797, the main Spanish naval 
force was defeated by the British off Cape 
St. Vincent. (Cont. p. 141.) 

PORTUGAL 

1760-76 

RULE OF POMBAL. Jos^ I (1715-77), 
of the house of Braganza, became king of 
Portugal in 1750. His chief minister and 
the real ruler of the country was Sebastiao 
Jos^ de Carvalho e Mcllo (1699-1782), 
who in 1770 was made marquis of Pom- 
bal. Pombal’s power became almost abso 
lute after an attempt on the king’s life in 
1758 resulted in the imprisonment or 
execution of many of the higher nobility 
and the expulsion of the Jesuits, 1759. 
Corrupt, merciless, and dictatorial, Pom- 
bal did much to promote industry, com- 
merce, and education, and was the main 
force behind the rebuilding ot Lisbon 
after the great earthquake of 1755. 

WAR WITH SPAIN. When Spain 
entered the Seven Years' War on the side 
of France, she tried to make the Portu- 
guese break their alliance with Britain. 
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The Portuguese refused, and Spanish 
troops crossrtd the frontier, 30 Apr., 1762. 
With timely *British aid, the Portuguese 
were abje to prevent more than* minor 
penetrations of their country. 

1777-99 

REIGN OF MARIA I. Maria I (1734- 
1816) became queen of Portugal, 24 Feb., 
1777. One of her first acts was the dis- 
missal of Pombal. The nobles he had 
imprisoned were released and in 1781 he 
himself was found guilty on criminal 
charges. Maria was subject to periodic fits 
of insanity and in Jan. 1792 it became 
necessary for her son, Joao (1767-1826). 
to take control of thp government. In 1799 
he assumed the title of prince regent. 

WAR AGAINST FRANCE. In July 
1793, after allying herself with Britain 
and Spain, Portugal sent troops to sup- 
port the Spanish invasion of France, Sept. 
Tfc Spaniards were defeated and made 
peace with France, July 1795, but the 
Portuguese persisted in their friendship 
with the British and their enmity toward 
the French, thus setting the scene for the 
Peninsular War. (Cont. p. 145.) 

Scaniclinavia 

SWEDEN 

1760-70 

THE “CAPS” AND THE “HATS.” In 

1760 the king of Sweden was Adolphus 
Frederick (1710-71) of Holstein-Gottorp 
(acceded 1751). His realm included Fin- 
land, which had been an integral part of 
Sweden since tlie 13th cent. The king of 
Sweden was virtually a figurehead, the 
country being governed by the Riksdag, 
an assembly of 4 estates (nobles, clergy, 
burgesses, and peasants) . Within the 
Riksdag there were 2 parties, the Caps 
and the Hats, tjie latter having been in 
power since 1739. During the Seven Years’ 
War, the Hats lollowed a pro-French 
policy and engaged in futile attacks on 
Prussia, 1757-62. which brought no terri- 
torial gains and resulted in a large 
national debt and a ruinous inflation. 

In consequence, the Caps came to 


power in 176^. They freed tlte prestiand 
favored economic retrenchment, a lessen- 
ing of • government interference, in the 
economy, and closer ties with R^issia *and 
Britain. Their economic policies, how- 
ever, cieated even greater hardship in the 
country than had those of their prede- 
cessors. By their failure to inci^ase the 
power of the king, they lost the ^pport 
of the court party and fell from power in 
1769. 

1771-79 

RULE OF GUSTAVUS III. In 1771. 
Gustaviis IJJ* (1746-92) came to the 
throne. He was influenced by the French 
philosophes and b'elieved in an "enlight- 
ened,” bgt strong, monarchy. On 1‘1 .^ug., 
1772, he engineered a coup, as a result of 
w'hich the members of the council were 
arrested and the Riksdag dismissed. A 
new constitution was adopted under 
which the powers of the Riksdag were 
reduced to control o\er taxation and the 
state bank, the sole right to declare war* 
and an equal voice with the king’s over 
legislation. Gustavus III reformed the 
civil service, the law courts, and the 

c 

army, abolished torture, and increased 
religious freedom, but his absolutist views 
were reflected in the press law of 1774 
and in his reliance on informal, personal 
advisers in place of the council set up by 
the constitution to assist him. 

1780-90 

LEAGUE OF ARMED NEUTRALITY. 

In 1780 Sweden joined Denmark and 
Russia in the League of Armed Neutral- 
ity, designed to protect neutral commerce 
during the War of American Indepen- 
dence. 

WAR WITH RUSSIA. In 1788 
Gustavus HI iinaded Russia without 
curing the prior approval of the Riksdag. 
Not only did the assault fail but Sweden 
was in turn attacked by ’Russia’s ally, 
Denmark Following British and Prussian 
intercession, the* Danes withdrew, and the 
Russian war was ended by the Treaty of 
Varala, Aug. 1790, which restored the 
status quo. 
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ACT OF UNION ANO SECURIVY. 

Gustavus’ unsuccessful and unconslitu- 
‘ional attack on Russia increased the 
already e^^^isting opposition to him within 
the nobility. Taking advantage of ^ the 
Danish attack to arpusc patriotic I'^cling. 
he allied with 3 lower houses of the 
Riksdag :o force changes in the constitu- 
tion at '.he nobility’s expense. By the Act 
of Union and Security, Feb. 1789, he was 
granted virtually absolute powers, while 
many offices and privileges that had been 
reserved to nobles were thrown open to 
all classes. 

1791-99 

RULE OF GUSTAVUS IV. In Mar 1702, 
Gustavus III was assassinated by Jakob 
Anckarstrbm, a former army officer and a 
member of a conspiracy ol nobles op- 
pdked to the new regime He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Gustavus IV (1778- 
1837), whose uncle, Duke Charles, ruled 
until 1796. 

In 1794 a treaty of neutrality was 
negotiated with Denmark. The 2 coun- 
tries'^'agreed to remain neutral in the wars 
of the French Revolution, and to adopt 
joint measures for the protection of their 
commerce. {Cont. p. 176.) 

DENMARK AND NORWAY 

1760-65 

RULE OF FREDERICK V. Frederick V 
(1723-66), of 'the House of Oldenburg, 
had become king of Denmark in 1746. 
His realms included the Kingdom of 
Denmark itself, consisting of Jutland and 
the Danish islands; the Duchy of Schles- 
wig, which had been Danish territory 
since 811 but was not part of the king- 
dom; the Duchy of Holstein, a part of the 
Hjly Roman Empire, of which the king 
of Denmark had been duke since MjO; 
and the Kingdom of Norway, which had 
been joined m a personal union with 
Denmark since 1380. Frederick V was an 
absolute monarch. His principal ministers 
were Adam Gottlob Moltke, chief 
marshal, and John Hartvig Ernst Bern- 
storff (1712-72) , foreign minister. 


ALLIANCE WITH RUSSIA. In the 

16th cent,, the Duchy of Holst^ein-Gottoip 
had been created out of pa.ts of Schles- 
wig aiifl Holstein. As a result of the 
Northern War, 1700-21, the ducal portion 
of Schleswig had been taken by, the king 
of Denmark. In 1762 the then duke of 
Holstcin-Gottorp became Czar Peter III 
of Russia, and he immediately began 
preparations to regain his lost territory. 
War between Russia and Denmark 
seemed certain when Peter was deposed 
by his wife, Catherine II. The czarina was 
more concerned with the Baltic than with 
Germany, and desired a Danish alliance 
against Sweden. Treaties were therefore 
arranged (the 6nal ones were signed in 
1773) providing for an alliance against 
Sweden and for the surrender of the 
Holstein-Got torp claims in Schleswig and 
Holstein in exchange for Oldenburg and 
Delmenlmrst. 

1766-72 

RULE OF STRUENSEE. In )an. 1766, 
Christian VII (1749-1808) sin (ceded his 
father, Frederick V. The new king was 
subject to fits of insanity, and came under 
the iniiuence of a German doctor. Johann 
Friedrich Struensee (1737-72). Between 
1770 and 1772, Struensee controlled Den- 
mark. A freethinker, strongly influenced 
by the French philosopher, he instituted a 
program of extreme reform. I’he privi- 
leges of the nobility were artatked, the 
administration completely reorganized 
and centralized, and freedom of the press 
established. On 17 Jan., 1772, however, 
Struensee was overthrown by a coup led 
by the (pieen dowager, Juliane Marie, on 
behalf of her son, Frederick (1768-1839) . 

1772-99 

MODERATE REFORM AND NEU- 
TRALITY. From 1772 to 1784 the queen 
dowager, Crown Prince Frederick, and 
Minister Ove Hbegh-Guldberg imposed a 
regime of extreme conservatism on Den- 
mark. But when on 14 Apr., 1784, Fred- 
erick came of age and took power with 
his father’s consent, he ousted the con- 
servatives and installed a new ministry 
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led by Andreas Petel^ Pcrnstorff (1739- 
97) . A period of reform folio wedi durinj^ 
which estate* owners were deprived of 
their jiic^icial authority, 1787, the* peas- 
ants were given freedom to leave their 
land. 17 8*8; and the slave trade was 
abolished, 1792. 

In Sept. 1788, Denmark invaded 
Sweden. Sweden had attacked Russia, and 
the latter invoked the treaty of 1773 to 
obtain Danish aid. Britain and Piussia 
intervened and peace was restored. Dur- 
ing the wars of the French Revolution, 
Denmark remained neutral. (Cont. p. 
177.) 

Poland 

1760-73 

POLAND IN 1760. In 1760 Poland was 
the largest country in Furope (282,000 s(| 
mi.) apart from Russia. Its population 
nurflbered some 12 m., some 40% of 
whom were White Russians, Ukrainians, 
and Lithuanians, while Germans and 
Jews formed sizable minorities. 

The Polish government was practically 
powerless. The central Diet (Sejm) , com- 
posed of delegates chosen by proxinrial 
diets, elected the kihg who, in order to 
betome eligible for the throne, had to 
.swear to re.spe(t the rights of the nobility 
(pacta conventa) . Exercise in the central 
Diet of the bherum veto, a single negative 
vote, could bar the passage of anv bill 
Moreover, any group dissatisfied with the 
conduct of aflairs by the central go\ern- 
ment could form its own organization, 
known as a “confederation,” and conduct 
its own foreign policy. Poland’s powerful 
neighbors. Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
financed such factions for their own ends, 
and all sought to keep Poland wrak. 

Most of the inhabitants of the country 
were rural serfs. The towns weie insig- 
nificant; total jurban population was 
barely half a million, and the towuis had 
no repre.sentaiion of their own in the 
central Diet. Landed magnates domi- 
nated public life. 

SUCCES.SrON CRISIS OF 1763. The 
death of King Augustus HI, 5 Oct., 1763, 
ended the Saxon line. During the inter- 


regnum that ,fc41owed, the Czarto*iyski 
family (known as “The Family”) per- 
suaded Uie Diet to limit tlie exercise of 
the liberum veto. Russia and ‘Prussia, 
however, agreed by the Treaty of St. 
Petersbjirg, 11 Apr., 17S4, to press for an 
annulment of this limitation and for the 
election of Stanislas PoniatowskP (1732- 
98) . a former lover of Catherine ll*atid a 
Czartoryski, to the Polish throne. The 
Czarioryskis had to abandon their reform 
plans, and Poniatow‘,ki became king of 
Poland. 

CONFEDERATION OF RADOM. In 

1766, Rusfian influence again secured the 
Diet’s rejection of a proposal to abolish 
the liberum veto in relation to rax 
matters. To safeguard the privileges of 
the nobility, the elective monarchy, and 
the liberum veto, the Confederation of 
Radom was formed, 23 June, 1767 ly 

1768 the Diet yielded to the Confedera- 
tion’s demands, thus weakening the cen- 
tral government still further, and also 
lifted the disabilities on Dissidents. (Dis- 
sidents were non-Catholics: Orthodox* 
Ukrainians and White Russians in jhe 
Fast, and Protestant Prussians in the 
north and west.) 

CONFEDERATION OF BAR. 29 

Feb., 1768. I he Confederation of Bar was 
formed in Podolia in the Ukraine to 

defend Polish independence against Rus- 
sian encroacfiment and to revoko the 
rights granted to Dissidents. The Con- 
federation's troops fought spasnodically 
against the .Russians, who were soon 
preoccupied with the war against Turkey, 
1768-74. 

1ST PARTITION OF POLAND. 

Meanwhile, in 1769, Austrian troops oc- 
cupied the enclave of Zips (Spisz) , which 
had once belonged to the Kingdom of 
Hungary. In 1770, on the pretext of 
protecting it from a cattle plague, Prussia 
cordoned off West Prussia. Wlien Russ'n 
heg.tn making gains in her war with 
Turkey, Austria became nervous over 
Russian ambitions in the ‘Balkans and 
demanded compensation. Frederick 11 of 
Prussia then suggested that all 3 powers 
should seek cdm[)cnsation in Poland; he 
had long coveted West Prussia, which lay 
between East Prussia and Pomerania. 
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Rv-ssia ag'^ce^ to Fredf-rick's proposal, 
17 Feb., 1772, and Austria followed, 5 
Aug. Austria ix^ceived Galicia (32<000 sq. 
mi. -and 2.7 m. inhabitants) , Prussia an- 
nexed West Prussia (14,000 sq. mi., and 

580.000 inhabitant?) , and Russia obtained 

36.000 sq. mi. of White Russia with 1.3 m. 
inhabitants. Thus Poland lost 30% of her 
territoit; and 35% of her population. 
Threatened by a Russian army, the Polish 
Diet r?tified the partition, 18 Sept., 1773. 

“ 1773-91 

INFLUENCE OF THE ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT. An educational rcVorm program 
was instituted, 1773, with the dissolution 
of the Jesuit order (which had dominated 
Polish education since the 16th century) 
and the establishment of an Education 
Commission (Komisja Edukacji Narodo- 
Tuej) which administered and expanded 
Polish education and was the 6rst minis- 
try of education in Europe. The king 
encouraged Polish and foreign philoso- 
^hes to join his court and advise him on 
matters of national policy. 

4'YEARS* DIET. A Diet strongly under 
the influence of reformers opened on 6 
Oct., 1788. Russia was engaged in another 
war with Turkey, 1787-92, and with 
Sweden, 1788-90, and was unable to 
interfere decisively in Polish affairs, and 
Poland gained the benevolent support of 
Prussia by a defensive alliance signed on 
29 Mar., 1790. 

On 3 May, 1791, the Diet promulgated 
a new constiiution which was in time 
approved by both Prussia and Austria. It 
provided for a hereditary monarchy and 
for a bicameral legislature chosen by 
direct elections. Towns were granted self- 
government and representation in the 
legislature. Urban dwellers received the 
right to buy land, hold most offices, and 
b^ome noble. Catholicism was declared 
the state religion, but other religions were 
to be tolerated. Both the liberum veto 
and the confederations were abolished. 

1792-99 

2ND PARTITION OF POLAND. Cath 
erine II of Russia, however, opposed the 
Polish reform, movement and organized 


the Confederation ot Targowica, 14 May, 
1792. Russian troops invaefed Poland. 
Frederick William II of Pru’Ssia, alarmed 
at the possibility of Russian control over 
the whole country, sent troops into Poz- 
nan. But, since he wished to avoid a 
confrontation with Russia while his forces 
were engaged in France, he renounced 
the treaty Prussia had made with Poland, 
1790. 

Russian and Prussian forces soon over- 
whelmed the small Polish army. On 23 
July, 1792, the Polish government yielded 
to a Russian demand that all reforms 
should be annulled and the old consiiru- 
tion restored. On 23 Jan., 1793, Prussia 
and Russia agreed to a further dismem- 
berment of Poland: Prussia annexed Poz- 
nan (1 m. inhabitants and 22,000 sq mi) , 
while Russia took 97,000 sq. mi. of 
Lithuania, White Russia, and the 
Ukraine. Surrounded by Russian troops, 
the Diet ratified the partition on 23 
Sept. 

UPRISING OF 1794. In Mar 1794 a 
rebellion against foreign occupation, led 
by Thaddeus Kosciusko (1746-1817), 
broke out. In Apr. the citizens of Warsaw 
ejected the Russian garrison, and soon all 
foreign troops had been cleared from 
Polish territory. By Nov., however, the 
allies had succeecled in crushing the 
uprising. 

3RD PARTITION OF POLAND. In 
Oct. 1795, Prussia, Austria, and Russia 
agreed to a 3rd partition. Prussia received 
Warsaw, Austria Cracow and Lublin, and 
Russia Vilna, Grodno, Brest, the rest of 
Lithuania, White Russsia, and the 
Ukraine. The king of Poland abdicated 
on 27 Nov., 1795. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
1760 

ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. On as 
suming the throne, 25 Oct., George III 
(1738-1820) had 2 principal aims: to 
replace the Whig ministry with a non- 
partisan one of his own choosing, and to 
conclude the French phase of the Seven 
Years’ War, for he could not expel the 
Whigs while they successfully pursued it. 
He was willing to make sacrifices to end 
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the German phase the war, for its 
indecisiveness^ had made it unpopular. 
George III v^es advised by Lord Bute 
(1713-92), who, 25 Mar., 1761, became a 
secretary di state. 

1761-62 

DECLARATION OF WAR ON SPAIN. 
4 Jan., 1762. Spain objected to British 
settlements in YucatAn, the condemna- 
tion by British courts of captured Spanish 
ships, and the denial to Spain of New- 
foundland fishing rights. The Bourbon 
Family Compact and the Franco-Spanish 
Convention of 15 Aug., 1761, pledged 
Spain to declare war on Britain by 1 May, 
1762. On 7 Oct.. 1761. William Pitt 
(1708-78) resigned After the cabinet re- 
jected his proposal for an immediate 
preventive war. On 2 Nov., Britain heard 
officially of the Franco-Spanish treaties, 
Spain refused to clarify them, and Britain 
det hired war. 

BUTE MINISTRY. Bute's growing in- 
fluence drove the Duke of Newcastle 
(1693-1768), prime minister since Jnly» 
1757, to resign, 26 May, 1762. Bute suc- 
ceeded him, 29 May. 

17631-64 

TREATY OF PARIS. 10 Feb.. 1763. 

Signed by Britain. France, and Spain, the 
Treaty of Paris confirmed Britain’s colo- 
nial siijrremacy in Noith America, in 
India, and on the seas. (The Treaty of 
Hubertusburg, 15 Feb., ended the Ger- 
man phase of the Seven Years’ War.) 
Frame ceded Acadia, Canada, Cape 
Breton, and the islands of the St. Law- 
rence to Britain, gained St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, and retained fishing privileges 
off Newfoundland. She further \iclded all 
territory cast of the Mississippi except 
New Orleans. In the Caribbean, Britain 
regained St. Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, 
and the Grenadides; France regained St. 
Lucia, Guadeloupe, Marie Galante, D^- 
sirade, and Martinique. Spain granted 
Britain East and West Florida and log- 
wood-cutting rights in Honduras. Cuba 
and the Philippines were restored to 
Spain. In East India, France and Britain 
mutually restored all post-1749 conquests. 


In Eiirope, Franc^ destroyed h^r forti^c^- 
tions at Dunkirk, reobtained Belle Isle, 
restored . Minorca to Britaip, and with 
Britain withdrew from Germany. 4n 
Africa, Britain returned Corce to F/ance, 
and Frafjee ceded her Senegal. 

THE GRENVILLE MINISTRY Bute 
resigned, 8 Apr., 1763, and Georgi Gren- 
ville (1712-70) , whom George III diJiked, 
succeeded him, 16 Apr. 

THE WILKES CASE. On 30 Apr., 
1763, |ohn Wilkes ^1729-97) was ar- 
rested for seditious libel, by a general 
warrant for his attack in No. 45 of the 
Xojth Brttpn on George Ill’s defense of 
the Treaty of '*Paris. Wilkes questioned 
the legality of the general warrant and 
claimed parliamentary immunity as an 

M.P. Chief lustice Pratt declared the 

, - 

general warrant illegal in May and dis- 
charged WilkcJ, who fled to France, 24 
Dec., after the Commons took furthei** 
action against him. On 20 Jan., 1764, the 
Commons expelled Wilkes; he was con- 
victed of seditious libel, Feb., and out- 
lawed, Nov. His challenge to the govern- 
ment won him a reputation as a liber- 
tarian. 

1764-66 

GRENVILLE’S ECONOMIC MEA 
SURES. Grenville’s Budget Speech of 
9 Mar, 1764, •jjro posed no new taxes in 
Britain, but stressed the need for addi- 
tional revenues to maintain the ^empire. 
Such subsequent legislation as the Ameri- 
can Revenue Act and the Stahip Act, the 
first revenue measures applied to the 
colonies, aroused American hostility. In 
1766, Parliament repealed the Stamp Act, 
but y^assed a Declaratory Act that asserted 
Parliament’s full auihoriiv to make laws 
binding the colonists “in all cases what- 
soev er ’’ 

ROCKINGHAM MINISTRY. George^ 
III, jnxious to be rid of Grenville, ex- 
y:)ericncing a crisis over a regency bill, 10 
July, disdaining Newcastle, a;^d unable to 
obtain Pitt, on 13 July, 1765. apy^ointed 
the Marquis of Rockingham (1730-82) to 
head a ministry . 

CHATHAM MINISTRY. Rocking- 
ham’s ministry collapsed when Pitt re- 
fused to enter it; on 30 JuW^ 1766, Pitt, 
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nbv Earl of Chatham, {ormcd a ministry 
which, because of his ill health, was led 
by the Duker- of Grafton (1735-^1811) as 
fir^?t loTd of the treasury and Charles 
Towhshend (1725-67) as (hantellor of 
the exchequer. 

ROCKINGHAMITE OPPOSITION. 
Rockiir^ham decided that he could not 
overthrow the Chatham ministry; his fol- 
lowers then went into opposition, which 
lasted until 1782. Durinj:!; ihis period, they 
formulated such governmental principles 
as the concept si “party,” which Rocking- 
ham’s private secretary Edmund Burke 
(1720-97) outlined in his Thoughts on 
the Cause of the Present Discontents, 
1770. 

1767 

GRAFTON MINISTRY; On 13 Oct. 
1;hatham resigned when (irafton con- 
sidered the dismissal of .Shelburne (1737- 
1805). Grafton became prime minister, 
with Lord Erederitk North (1718-93) as 
chancellor of the exchequer and minis- 
terial spokesman in the Commons. On 20 
Jan., 1768, Lord Hillsborough assumed 
the new office of secretary of state for the 
colonies. 

1768-69 

MIDDLESEX ELECTION DISPUTES. 

Eollowing John Wilkes’s election to Par- 
liament, Mar. 1768, riotous celebrations 
occurred. In May, troops quelling the 
Wilkesite demonstrations killed several 
people, an action Wilkes denounced in 
the St. James Chronicle, 8 Dec. The 
violence of his attack united his oppo- 
nents, and the Commons expelled him, 3 
Ecb., 1769. Wilkes was re-elected on 16 
Ecb., 16 Mar., and 13 Apr., but on 15 
Apr. the Commons declared his opponent 
tlectcd. A pro-Wilkes petitioning move- 
ment ensued. 

1770 

NORTH MINISTRY. The cabinet was 
split by the Wilkes case and by the 
Townshend duties, passed, 1767, to main- 


tain British officials in America. On 27 
Jan., 1770, Grafton resigned; North re- 
placed him, 31 Jan. North won passage of 
a bilLfor the withdrawal of all the Town- 
shend duties except the tea duty, retained 
as a symbol of British authority; the 
repeal measure received royal assent, 12 
Apr. 

1771-72 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. The post 
1767 dehance of prohibitions concerning 
the publishing of patliamentnry debates 
led Parliament, 15 Mar., 1771, to send a 
messenger to arrest an offending printer 
in hopes of ending this practice. The 
London aldermen arrested the messenger 
for infringement of privilege of the City. 
After this incident, with few exceptions, 
the press freely published parliamentary 
debates Meanwliile, the publisher John 
Almon had led a press campaign against 
the government, and Lord Mansfield 
(1705-93) had ruled, 9 Dec., 1769, in 
connection with the anonymous and viru- 
lent Letters of Junius, that juries could 
not judge seditious libel. Chatham’s and 
Rockingham's challenge of this derision 
on grounds that the administration had 
abused the libel laws for political pur- 
poses met parliamentary defeat, Jan. 
1772 It was not until 1792 that a bill 
awarding libel cases to juries was passed. 

1774-76 

REACTION TO AMERICAN UN 
REST. Both Chathamites and Rocking- 
hamites favored conciliating the dis- 
affected colonies, but the 1774 elections 
returned a parliamentarv majority that 
endorsed George Ill’s wish to punish 
Massachusetts for the Boston lea Party 
and for general intransigence, and that 
passed the Coercive Acts. 31 .Mar , 20 
May. The cabinet advocated both eco- 
nomic strangulation and a land war to 
restore order. Troops were ordered to 
America in 1775, and the Prohibitory Bill, 
22 Nov., established a blockade of the 
colonies. Treaties of 9 Jan., 15 Jan., and 5 
Feb., 1776, hired mercenaries from Bruns- 
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wick and Ilc^^c-CasstJ to supplement the 
British forceps. Rockingliam, convinced of 
the futility o^ Ins opposition to the "In- 
tolerable Acts," retired from [larljamen- 
tary pailtcipation. and Charles [ames Fox 
(1749-I806) became opposition leader. 

1777-79 

CONSEQUENCES OF DEFEAT AT 
SARATOGA. Gen. John Burgouie’s sur- 
render at Saratoga, Oct. 1777, convinced 
the (abinet of the difficult) ol subduing 
the colonists. North considered resigning 
and began preparing a series of bids for 
effecting reconciliation with America; he 
introduced these in the Commons, 17 
Feb., 1778, and they passed, Ih Mar Also 
in Mar., Britain le.bned of the Fraiuo- 
American alliance, formed (i Feb., and 
broke relations with Frame One of 
North’s bills created the Carlisle peace 
commission, which reached Philadelphia 
on ^6 June and requested, 9 June, a 
conference with the Congress On 17 
June, Congress demanded recognition of 
U.S. independeme and withdrawal of 
British forces as the basis of negotiation. 
The peace mission ended in failure 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. .Anglo-French naval 
hostilities began 17 .June, 1778. Admiral 
Keppel blamed his defeat off IJshant, 27 
July. on Sir Hugh Palliser, a subordinate 
officer. A court-martial acquitted both 
men, but Keppel resented ha\ing been 
tried. Many young officers sympathized 
with him against the Admiralty under the 
Earl of Sandwich (1718-92), whom the 
Rockinghamites, Kcppel’s backers, 
wanted removed. As a result of this affair, 
many officers lefused to command the 
Channel Fleet under Sandwich when a 
Franco-Spanish fleet threatened to invade 
England in the summer of 1779. The 
crisis ended when France abandoned the 
invasion. 

1780 

REFORM MOVEMENTS. In Dec. 1779, 
Burke had initiated his Economical Re- 
form Movement and a Yorkshire free- 
holders’ meeting had resolved to establish 


a more representative Parliai^ent aqc> a 
national Petitioning Movement for re- 
form. f)n 13 Mai , 1780, ^he Commons 
abolished the Board of Trade, *6111 <he 
economical reform movement collapsed, 
21 MaY, when the Commons defeated 
Burke's attempt to decrease the King’s 
Flousehold Scarce attendance at dre peti- 
tioners’ national congress in Lonc'iin, 11 
Mar. dashed their hopes of creating a 
national assembly. On 6 Apr. the .Com- 
mons approved their petitions to di- 
minish roval power, but refused. 24 \pr.. 
to remain sitting until reforiU was ef- 
fected Th/^i('aftei the mov ement declined. 

GORDON RIOTS. On 2 lune. Lord 
George Gordon (1751-93), leader of the 
London Protestant Association, peti- 
tioned Parli.imcnt to repeal the Roman 
Catholi( Relief Bill of 1778; from then 
until 7 JuncA nominally anti-Catholic 
riots raged in London. Mob violenc*^ 
directed against Catholics and the rich 
caused m.inv propertied peo])lc to sup- 
port the status quo, theieby strength Jiiing 
North’s ministrv. ^ 

DECLARATION OF WAR ON 
HOLLAND. \nglo-Dutfh relations iTad 
become strained because of Holland’s 
trad<‘ with Britain’s enemies On 17 Apr., 
Britain declared Dutch ships subject to 
search. Fearing that Holland would join 
Russia’s League of Armed Neutrality to 
protect neutral shipping, the cabinet de- 
clared war, 20 Dec. 

1782 

ROCKINGHAM MINISTRY. The cap 
ture of Cornwallis’ entire armv at York- 
town. 19 Oct. 1781. and defeats bv the 
French in the West Indies dashed British 
hopes for victory in .America. The Com- 
mons unrelentingly attacked the North 
ministry, and on 20 Mar. Ncrrth resigned. 
Rockingham succeeded him, 22 Mav.* 
witlf Fox as foreign secretary and .Shel- 
burne as home secretary. LTnder Burke’s 
influence, this ministry disenfranchised 
revenue officers. e*xcluded government con- 
tractors from the Commons, and secured 
sinecure reform. Peace talks with the 
Americans began at Paris, 12 Apr. Rock- 
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in^ham’s death, 1 July, led to I'ox’s 
resignation and the formation of a min- 
istry under Shelburne in whjch the 
yov»ngen. William Pitt (1750-180G) was 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

IRISFI REFORMS. The American 
Revolution had provided Irish Protes- 
tants wijth a pretext for the formation of 
the SKfipposedly defensive Ulster Volun- 
teer Corps, which had soon become a 
powerful political force for free trade and 
Irish legislative independence. With this 
group behind hipi, Henry Grattan (1746- 
1820) obtained trade concessions and 
secured the repeal of the Drogheda stat- 
utes of 1494 (Poynings''- Law) , which 
subjected the actions of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to the English Privy Council and 
made all laws passed in England appli- 
cable to Ireland. The new Irish Parlia- 
ment, though independent, was limited to 
FTotestants. 

1783 

TREATY OF PARIS. The preliminary 
Anglo-American treaty signed 30 Nov., 
1782, was not to become ellcctive until 
settlement with France had been reached. 
On 20 Jan., 1783, Britain concluded pre- 
liminary treaties with France and Spain. 
The Anglo-French treaty was an avowal 
of Britain's loss of power and prestige 
since 1763, but the only substantive 
changes in territorial disposition were 
made in the West Indies and Africa. 
Spain reacquired Minorca and the Flor- 
idas. On 3 .^ept., definitive treaties were 
signed at Paris. An Anglo-Dutch treaty 
giving Britain Negapatam and free naviga- 
tion of the Moluccas, and providing for 
mutual restoration of other conquests, 
was ratified in 1784. 

FOXNORTH MINISTRY. Shel 
burne's unpopular peace settlement 
caused cabinet disaffection. On 17 Feb., 
^ox and North defeated the preliminary 
treaty in the Commons, and Shelburne re- 
signed, 24 Feb. George III acquiesced in 
the Fox-North coalition, 2 Apr., and they 
became secretaries of state in a ministry 
nominally headed by the puke of Port- 
land (1738-1809). The ministry lost sup- 


port after agreeing to the same peace 
terms it had condemned Shelburne for 
accepting; it fell over Fo\fs East India 
Bill, which was considered a patronage 
scheme and was defeated in the ’Lords, 17 
Dec. On 19 Dec., Pitt became prime 
minister. 

1784-85 

PITT MINISTRY. Pitt’s administration 
was strengthened by the long-postponed 
general election of 1784, in which Fox’s 
supporters lost over 100 seats. An India 
Bill was passed, 13 Aug. Pitt attempted to 
apply the ideas of Adam Smith and 
restore Britain to financial soundness. His 
Commutation Bill of 1784 reduced the tea 
duty to end smuggling '1 he Board of 
Taxes, created in 1785, centralized the 
receipt of revenues. The sinking fund, 
introduced 11 Apr., 1785, utilized the 
annual surplus to pay the national debt; 
by 1792 it had restored national credit. 

1786 

EDEN TREATY. Article 18 of the 
Treaty of Paris provided for a new Anglo- 
French tommcrcial treaty, which William 
Eden negotiated, 26^ Sejit. It contained 
provisions for equal navigation, trade, 
and travel rights between Britain and 
France, religious freedom for the subjects 
of each state in the other, and procedures 
for settling contraband disputes. The 
treaty, effective 10 May, 1787, was abro- 
gated during the Frendi Rexolution. 

1788 

ANGLODUTCH TREATY. After an 
unsuccessful attempt by France and the 
Netherlands to rescind the stadholder’s 
powers, Pitt, fearing French encroach- 
ments in the Netherlands that would 
jeopardize British safety and prosperity, 
guaranteed Dutch territorial integrity by 
treaty, 15 Apr. 

ANGLO PRUSSIAN TREATY. For 

protection in case of a war with France, 
Britain concluded a treaty with Prussia, 
13 Aug. It guaranteed mutual aid in a 
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European defensive ,war and the terri- 
torial integrit^y of the Netherlands. 

1789 

REGENCY CRISIS. George III had be- 
come violently insane in Nov. 1788. On 5 
Feb., 1789, Pitt submitted a Regency Bill 
to the Commons; it granted the Prince of 
Wales restricted royal power. The king’s 
recovery stopped debate, 19 Feb., but the 
bill served as the basis of the Regency Act 
of 1810, when George III became perma- 
nently insane. 

1790 

NOOTKA INCIDENT. The controversy 
over Spain’s seizure <if the Nootka trading 
post in 1789 was ended by the Nootka 
Convention, 24 Oct., 1790, whereby Spain 
recognized Britain’s right to settle and 
trade on the north Pacific coast of North 
America. 

1791 

BIRMINGHAM RIOTS. Riots broke 
out, |uly, during the Birmingham 
Nonconformists' celebration of the fall of 
the Bastille. 'Phree days of disorder testi- 
fied to the widespread feat that Noncon- 
formists were revolutionaries. 

1793 

THE FIRST COALITION. On 25 Mar., 
Lord William Grernille (17"i9-lH34) , for- 
eign minister since Apr. 1791, concluded 
the Anglo-Russian treaty establishing the 
First Coalition. Russia agreed to .supply 
troops, prevent neutrals from aiding 
France, and grant Britain a favorable 
commercial treaty. Prussia, 14 July, and 
Austria, 30 Aug., joined the coalition, 
promising troops in exchange for British 
subsidies. Similar treaties were concluded 
with Hesse-Cassel,, 10 Apr.; Sardinia, 25 
Apr.; Spain, 25 May; and Naples, 12 
June. 

WAR WITH FRANCE. Distrust of 
France had increased in 1792 when she 
opened the Scheldt, 16 Nov., and prom- 


ised,' 19 Nov., support to «ny ^revoluf^'dn- 
ary people. CJn 4 Jan., 1793, the Com- 
mons pivssed the Aliens Bill ^to restrict the 
activities of foreigners, and on »^4 Jan. 
George III expelled the French ambassa- 
dor. 0?{ 1 Feb., France declared war on 
Britain and the Netherlands. Pitt's inten- 
tion was to protect the Low Countries; 
George Ill’s to defend monarchy. 

1794 

ANTITREASON SlEASURES. The 

Traitorous (Correspondence Bill, Apr. 
1793, whigh prohibited intercourse with 
France, reflected fear that the Revolution 
might spread.* On 17 May, 1794, at Pitt's 
request, the Commons suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The suspension 
passed with the support of the Old 
Whigs, who c!efected to Pitt to form a 
national party of opponents of Jacobin* 
ism. On 7 July the Whig Portland be- 
came home .secretary and William Wind- 
ham (1750-1810) secretary for war. The 
suspension supported Pitt's arrest of the 
leaders of the Society for Constitutional 
Information and the London Coite- 
sponding Society, whom he suspected of 
plotting a national convention to replace 
Parliament. Their acquittal in Oct. made 
Pitt's antitreason measures appear sub- 
versive of popular liberty, but on 6 Nov., 
1795, the Lo\ds passed his Treasonable 
Practices Bill, which defined treason to 
iruliide criticism of the government; and 
the Commons approved a Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill, which restricted public gather- 
ings. 

1795 

FITZWTLLIAM AFFAIR. On 4 Jan., 
Lord Fitzwilliam (1748-1833) became 
viceroy of Ireland. His advocacy of seat- 
ing Catholics in Parliament (they had 
obtained the vote in 1793) and his op-^ 
position to the powerful Irish Protestants 
led to his replacement, 19 Feb. 

TRIPLE ALLIANCE. On 18 Feb., 
Britain concIude,d a defensive alliance 
with Russia; Austria joined on 20 May. 
With these pac'ts Britain hoped to defeat 
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Fiance qvick.>y, but tlje agreemem col- 
lapsed with Catherine Il’s death, 16 Nov., 
1796 . 

1796 

ANGLO SPANISH HOSTILITIES. 

Since the beginning of the slave revolts in 
the West Indies, Spain and Britain had 
contended for France's possessions there; 
on 5, Oct., Spain declared war. 

FINANCIAL CRISIS. The war greatly 
strained Britaip’s financial resources. To 
stave off' bankruptcy Pitt, 5 Dec., 1706, 
took the unusual step of floating a public 
loan to meet the goverrment’s £18 in. 
deficit, but in Feb. 1797 a run on the 
bank occurred and the specie in the Bank 
of England fell to £1,272,000. I'hereaftcr 
the government curtailed its foifeign loans 
and subsidies, but the c?;isis continued. 
^Fitt's Financial Bill, Jan. 1798, estab- 
lished increased and graduated assess- 
ments, a progressive income tax, and a 
"patriotic contribution.” In addition, he 
floated a £3 m. loan and converted the 
land tax into a parish tax. 

1797 

BATTLES OF CAPE ST. VINCENT 
AND CAMPERDOWN. On 14 Apr., Sir 
John Jervis 1735-1823) defeated the 
Spanish off Cape St. Vincent, revealing 
Spam’s naval weakness and ending the 
Franco-Span ish invasion threat. The 
Franco-Dutch threat ended with the de- 


feat of the Dutch .fleet off Camperdown, 
11 Oct. 

SEAMEN’S MUTINY. ‘Many of Brit- 
ain’s ^ sailors were pressed into service; 
their food, pay, and leave (ime were 
inadequate. Discontent led to the muti- 
nies of 15 Apr. and 7 May at Spithead 
and the 10 May mutiny at Sheerness. The 
Spithead mutinies ended by 17 May after 
the government jiromised reform, but the 
Sheerness mutiny had to be suppressed by 
force. 

1798-99 

THE IRISH REBELLION. I he League 
of United Irishmen was organized in 1791 
to gain Irish independence. After 1793, 
France aided the insjrgcnts, most notably 
with the unsuccessful expedition of 
La/arcIIoche (1768-97) of Dec. 1796 On 
23 May, 1798, a rebellion broke out in 
Ireland, but it was cru.shed at Vinegar 
Hill, 21 June. Smaller uprisings took 
place throughout the summer. 

BATTLE OF ABUKIR BAY. On 1 
Aug., 1798, Lord Nelson (1758-180.5) de- 
feated the French fleet at Abukir Bay, 
making Britain supreme in the Mediter- 
ranean 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. On 

29 Dec., 1798, Britain concluded an anti- 
French agreement with Russia. After their 
joint expedition against the Dutch coast 
failed at Bergen. 19 Sept., 1799, Russia 
withdrew from the failing coalition. 
(Cont. p. 19).) 


Latin America and the Caribbean, 1760-1825 


THE SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
1760-1808 

1761 

SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. Carlos III, king 
of Spain (ruled 1759-88) , concluded a 
defensive alliance, the 2nd Family Com- 
pact, with France, 15^ Aug., and the 
following year joined the struggle against 
Britain. The involvement of Spain and 
her colonies on the losing side in the 


Seven Years’ War later stimulated impor- 
tant economic, fiscal, commercial, mili- 
tary, and administrative reforms in 
Spanish America. 

1762 

CAPTURE OF HAVANA. Having seized 
the Philippines and Cuba, Britain im- 
mediately opened Havana to all British 
vessels. Within a year 100 ships entered 
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Havana, as against only 5 or 6 per annum 
previously. 

1763 

TREATY, OF PARIS. 10 Feb. Spain 
recovered Cuba and the Philippines, lost 
Florida and Minorca lo Britain, and 
gained Louisiana from her ally, France. 
The acquisition of Louisiana, with its 
long land frontier, was no boon for 
Spain, since it merely increased the costs 
of empire. At the same time, the British 
capture of Havana had indicated that 
Spain would have to spend more on 
defense in the future if slie were not to 
run the risk of losing hex empire alto 
get her. 

» 

1765 

THE GALVEZ MISSION. On 1 Mar., 
Carlos HI commissioned Jost^ de Galvez 
(1720-87) to conduct a general nuestiga- 
tion in New Spain and to institute such 
changes as would (I) increase the royal 
revenues d(‘riv((l from the mines, the 
tobacco industry (soon to become a gov- 
ernment monopo]\) , the turnover tax, the 
customs dues, and other sources; (2) end 
the contraband trade in Sj)anish \merica, 
(3) strengthen the colonial defenses by 
establishing a standing army and a mili- 
tia; and (-1) improNe the quality of 
government while reducing its costs. 
Galvez reached Veraern/ on 18 July. His 
mission was not completed, however, un- 
til 1771. 

1767 

EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS. The 

Society of Jesus was the only religious 
order operating in the colonies that had 
remained independent of the crown. In 
Apr. 1767 the king ordered all Jesuits out 
of Spanish America. ITie royal order was 
carried out secretly, swiftly, and without 
regard for public opinion. Some 10,000 
Spanish and Spanish-American Jesuits 
were deported to Rome. Their removal 
seriously damaged the educational system, 
but both Carlos III and his successor, 
Carlos IV (ruled 1788-1808) , promoted 


educational rcfqrm in the 'jolonie*^, 'by 
encouraging the study of the exact sci- 
ences; by contributing f'^nds for the 
setting up of mining schools, scHiooW of 
fine ;irts, botanical gardens, etc ; a'nd by 
sending mining, bota/iical, and other 
scientific missions to America. Many of 
these missions were led by foreigners of 
such distinction as Alexander voiiTIum- 
boldt and Baron von Nordenflicht. 

1768r-78 

FREEDOM OF TRADE. In* 1765 the 
Clown had opened the main West Indian 
islands to indi.*idual sailings, i e , to ships 
on private registry. In 1768 this privilege 
w.is extended to l.ouisiana, in 1770 to 
Yucatan, and in 1776 to New Granada. 
By 1778 virtual free trade was permitted 
within the Spanish dominions. By that 
seal 200 Spanish vr ssels were employed i/i 
the trade w’ith Cuba alone. 

During the next decade the value of 
the entire trade between Spain and her 
colonies increased by 700% Whereas^ 
colonial industries such as textiles, hats, 
pottcTy, .ind glass could not compete w'ith 
lower-priced F.uropean goods, the produc- 
tion of raw materials for merseas con- 
sumption was greatly stimulated by the 
new policy. 

1780 

THE REVOLT OF TUPAC AMARtJ. 

In Peru, under the leadership of Jos^ 
Gabriel Condorcanqiii Noguera (1742- 
81), a lineal descendant of the last Inca 
emperor and known as Tupac Amaru II, 
thousands of Indians rebelled against the 
oppressive and rapacious rule of the local 
Spanish officials (corregidors) . The revolt 
lasted .3 years. At least 80,000 Indians 
perished, and the leaders were brutally 
put to death. It was at first believed that 
Engli.sh provocateurs had instigated the 
rebellion, but after the Tieaty of Ver- 
sailles was signed more rational counsels 
prevailed, and the need for instituting 
political reforms on the regional level in 
Peru and elsewhere was generally recog- 
nized. The revolt of Tupac Amaru 
helped to trigger the adoption of the 
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intendancy system of ^oral government in 
Spanish America. 

1781 

THE COMUNERO REVOLT. While 
the revolt in Peru was in progress, creoles 
supported by mestizos and Indians in 
many towns in the neighboring vice- 
royalty of New Granada rebelled against 
increased taxation (especiall) the anti- 
contraband tax) , increased prices (of 
tobacco, sealed paper, etc.) , corrupt and 
ruthless royal officials and churchmen, 
and a discriminatory policy that excluded 
most native-born Americans from all but 
minor posts in government. The demands 
of the commune dej,egates were accepted 
by the local authorities, but quickly re- 
pudiated once the chief leaders of the 
revolt had been captured and executed. 

1783 

• 

THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 3 
Sept. In June 1779, Spain had entered the 
War of American Independence on the 
side of France and against Britain. At the 
peace treaty Spain regained Minorca and 
Florida, which had been lost to Britain at 
the end of the Seven Years' War. 

1786 

THE INTENDANCY SYSTEM. The 
French intendant system had been ex- 
perimentally introduced into Cuba in 
1764, and extended to the La Plata region 
in 1782 and to Peru in 1784. In Dec. 1786 
it was adopted throughout the viceroyalty 
of New Spain and in Chile, and by 1790 
had become the rule throughout Spanish 
America. The chief aim of the new system 
was the centralizing of the administration 
for the sake of greater efficiency. Hun- 
dreds of provincial officials, the corregi- 
dors and alcaldes mayores, had previously 
cheated the crown and oppressed the 
Indians. These were now replaced by a 
few dozen intendants. The intendant’s 
most important function was to collect 
and augment the royal revenues, but he 
was also the chief military, political, and 
judicial officer in his district. In addition. 


intendants wort* expected to* foster * the 
growth of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce, improve municipal* services, and 
encourage the arts and sciences. While 
several,, intendants appointed after 1786 
proved *to be good administrators (e.g., 
Flon and Riaho in New Spain) and 
greatly increased the economic prosperity 
of their districts, others were less success- 
ful. A serious deficiency of the system, 
moreover, was that the officials subordi- 
nate to the intendants, known as subdele- 
gates, received no fixed salary. As a result, 
they almost of necessity swindled the 
poor and Prafficked in iustice. 

1789-1808 

DECLINE OF SPANISH POWER. Dur 
ing the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. Spain's * power to control Latip 
America was gradually whittled away. 
Santo Domingo was lost to France, 1795, 
and Trinidad to Britain, 1797. A large 
part of (he Spanish fleet was destroyed at 
the battles of Cape St. Vincent, 1797, and* 
Trafalgar. 1805. When (he British .in- 
vaded the viceroyalty of La Plata in 
1806-7, it was not royal officialdom but 
the local residents who resisted and 
eventually expelled the intruders from 
Buenos Aires. These events revealed to 
all, and especially to disaffected Span- 
ish American^, the almost total impoxence 
of Spain. However, while a legitimate 
monarch ruled, no scheme for severing 
the lies between colonies and mother 
country made any headvvay in the 
Americas. 

THE MIRANDA EXPEDITION. 

Francisco Miranda (1750?-lRlfi) , a native 
of Caracas who had traveled widely in the 
U.S.A. and Europe between 1783 and 
1805 seeking support for Spanish-.Ameri- 
can independence, sailed in Feb. 1806 
from New York to Venezuela in coiTr 
niand of a filibustering expedition of 200 
men, mostly North Americans. Aided by 
British officials at Barbados, he landed at 
Coro, Venezuela, in the summer of the 
same year, but f.iiled to obtain significant 
local assistance. He was forced to aban- 
don his enterprise, and returned to Eng- 
land to await a more propitious time. 
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AWNEXkTION Of SPAIN BY 
NAPOLEON. The accession of Napo- 
leon’s brothel, Joseph, to the throne of 
Spain,, 6 May, 1808, made it possible for 
Spanish-American patriots to ^ rebel 
against royal authority with a clear con- 
science. From now on, they reasoned, the 
viceroj's'^ and other royal officials in the 
colonies would be taking orders from a 
French usurper. The annexation of Spain 
by France thus signaled the beginning of 
the effective Spaniyh-American indepen- 
dence movement. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WARS 
OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE 
CREATION OF NEW STATES. 

1808-25 

Mexico 

1808-11 

MIGUEL HIDALGO. On 15 Sept.. 1808, 
loyalist Spaniards deposed Jos^ de Itur- 
rigaray, viceroy of New Spain, because 
• they feared he was plotting with local 
creole leaders to declare New Spain inde- 
pendent from French-occupied Spain. 
Two years later, 16 Sept., 1810, Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla (175.S-181 1) , a creole 
parish priest, raised the banner of revolt 
in the name of the captive king Fer- 
nando VII (ruled 1808; 18H-33) . Hidalgo 
was soon joined by thousands of mestizos 
and Indians. However, the disorders ac- 
companying his rebellion alienated most 
creoles, and he found it impossible to 
organize a disciplined army or orderly 
government. After suffering several de- 
feats at the hands of royalist forces, led 
mostly by Spanish officers but made up 
mainly of Mexican recruits, Hidalgo and 
his followers were captured, 21 Mar., 
1811, as they tried to escape to the IJ S.A. 
He and other leaders of the rebellion 
were executed on 26 July, but the revolt 
continued. 

1812-15 

JOSE MARIA MORELOS. In Nov. 1812 
a mestizo priest, Jos6 Maria Morelos y 
Pav6n (1765-1815), captured the provin- 
cial capital of Oaxaca. By some he wa: 


hailed as Hidalgo’rf successor, but other 
followers of Hidalgo refused to recognize 
him. He accordingly planned to legalize 
his cliims to leadership by convening a 
national congress, to meet in Chilpan- 
cingo. At Morelos' instigation the Chil- 
pancingo Congress issued a declaration of 
complete independence from Spain, 2 
Nov., 181.S. In Dec., however, Morelos was 
decisively defeated at Valladolid (Mor- 
elia) by a creole officer, Agustln de 
Iturbide (178.3-1824). 

On 22 Oct., 1814, the Congress of 
Chilpancingo promulgated Mexico’s first 
constitution, based largely on French and 
Spanish models, in an effort to rally sup- 
port for the rebellion. But in Nov. 1815, 
Morelos was captured by the royalists and 
executed, 22 Dec. The revolution degen- 
erated into petty quarrels among innu- 
merable guerrilla leaders. 

1817 

XAVIER MINA. Revolutionary ardor 
had waned in Mexico after the restora- 
tion of Fernando VII in May 18H. This 
was conclusively demonstrated in 1817 by 
the outcome of the attempt of a Spanish 
liberal, Xavier Mina (1789-1817) , to free 
Mexico from what he regarded as Fer- 
nando’s reactionary rule. By most Mexi- 
can guerrillneros Mina was reg.uded with 
suspicion. He was defeated, captured, and 
finally shot by the royalists on 11 Nov., 
1817. 

1821-23 

AGUSTIN DE ITURBIDE. The re 
establishment of a constitutional mon- 
archy in Spain following a barracks revolt 
of Jan. 1820 caused many conservative 
royalist sympathizers in Mexico to change 
sides and press for independence. Agustfn 
de Iturbide, formerly a determined per- 
secutor of independence leaders, assumed 
leadership of the new revolt and at the 
town of Iguala issued a plan for an 
independent Mexico. This was accepted 
by the other revolutionary leaders. By the 
Treaty of Cdrdoba, 24 Aug., 1821, the last 
viceroy of New Spain, Juan O'Donojii 
(1755-1821), aware that all classes of 
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Mtfki cans Were now unified in their desire 
for independence, accepted Iturbide’s 
Plan of Iguala. The last link with Spain 
had now been cut. 

Iturbide assembled a National (^emgress 
at Mexico City. This congress, giving in 
to the demands of Iturbide’s troops, 
declared him Emperor Agustin I, 24 Feb., 
1822, of an independent Mexican empire. 
As emperor, Iturbide was lavish in his 
expe'nditures, but failed to pay his army. 
On 19 Mar., 182,8, he was forced to 
abdicate and left the country. While 
plans were being made for the establish- 
ment of a republic, he secretly returned 
♦o Mexico, but was captured and sum- 
marily shot on 19 July, 1824. 

1824-25 

THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. A fed 
eral republic, made up of 19 autonomous 
states, was establi.shed in Mexico on 4 
Oct., 1824. Two military followers of 
Morelos, Guadalupe Victoria (1789-1848) 
and NicoLls Bravo (1787P-1854) , were 
elected president and \ ice-president re- 
spectively. Although Victoria managed to 
serve out his full term (a feat not to be 
achieved again until after the Mexican 
War), the years following 1824 were 
marked by frequent military uprisings, 
economic dislocation, financial chaos, and 
political bickering. (Cont. p. 234.) 

Central America 

1823-25 

UNITED PROVINCES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. Under the leadership of |ose 
Matias Delgado, a lawyer and priest of 
San Salvador and a proponent of Central 
American independence from both Spain 
and Mexico since 1811, a constitutional 
assembly met in Guatemala City in 1823. 
By this time Iturbide, who had sought to 
unite Central .America with the Me;;cican 
Empire by force, had abdicated. Freed 
from Mexican domination, Central- 
American leaders declared their indepen- 
dence, 24 Jutie, and credted "The United 
Provinces of Central Amarica,’’ made up 
of Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


By Nov. 1824, a 'constitution had been 
drawn -*up, and the first Central American 
Congress convened and elected Manuel 
Jos^ '»Arce (1783P-1847) , a fpllower of 
Delgado, as president of the new confed- 
eration, 25 Feb., 1825. The establishment 
of a new government did not bring peace, 
however, and military uprisings soon 
plunged Central America into chaos. 
{Cont. p. 2W.) 

Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador 

1811-18 

THE RISE OF BOLIVAR. Led by 

Caracas patriots, Venezuelan insurgents 
convened a congress in Mar. 1811, and on 
5 July declared Venezuela independent 
from Spain. On 21 Dec. a Venezuelan 
Congress promulgated a constitution, the 
first patriotic group in the Spanish col- 
onies to do so. 

A disastrous earthquake occurred in 
Venezuela on 28 Mar., 1812. It took 
20.000 lives, but caused little damage in 
royalist-controlled areas. This demoral- 
ized the insurgent cause, since the mas.ses 
viewed the disaster as divine chastisement 
of the rebels. 

On 25 July, 1812, Francisco Miranda, 
leader of the Coro expedition ot 1800 and 
by this time commander of the insurgent 
armies in Venezuela, was forced to capit- 
ulate to the Spanish commander at San 
Mateo. Miranda was suspected of treason; 
seized by a group of patriots led by a 
wealthy creole, Simdn Bolivar (1783- 
1830) : and handed over to the Spanish 
authorities, 31 July. Miranda was con- 
fined in dungeons in Puerto Rico and 
Cadiz, Spain, where he died on 14 July, 
1816. 

During the latter part of 1812 Bolivar 
assumed leadership of the faltering inde- 
pendence struggle and moved to the 
neighboring viceroyalty of New Granada 
(Colombia) , where independence senti- 
ment was strong. Having defeated several 
royalist armies in New Granada, he re- 
turned with his companions to Venezuela 
and occupied Caracas, 4 Aug., 1813. 

In Jan. of the following year he 
founded the 2nd Venezuelan Republic, 
and assumed the title of Liberator. 
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Meanwhile Feinando.VII had been re- 
stored to the j:hrone of Spain. This led to 
a resurgence of counterrevolutionary 
forces in Venezuela. The royalists were 
led by tht brutal but able Jos^* Tomds 
Boves, whpse llaneros (plainsmen) de- 
feated Bolivar in several engagements, 
and were able to take Caracas. Once 
again Bolivar had to flee to Colombia. 
Counterrevolutionary sentiment was 
strong everywhere except in Argentina, 
however, and he was obliged to leave 
even Colombia. In May 1815 he sought 
refuge in Jamaica. 

It was not until early 1817 that Bolivar 
was able to return to the mainland. Once 
there, with the aid of the patriot Uanero 
leader, Jos^ Antonio PAcz (1790-1873) , he 
gradually regained cobtrol of the interior 
of Venezuela. On 24 Nov., 1818, a new 
congress reaffirmed Venezuelan indepen- 
dence. 

1819-25 

REPUBLIC OF GRAN COLOMBIA. 
Aided by a large army of British soldiers 
of fortune, Bolivar defeated the royalists 
at the Battle of Boyacii, 7 Aug., 1819, 
paving the way for the occupation of 
Bogota, Colombia. I;;i the same month 
the Republic of Colombia was pro- 
claimed. On 17 Dec. a constituent assem- 
bly promulgated a constitution for a 
“United States of Colombia.” to include 
both Colombia and Venezuela, with Boli- 
var as president. After the Battle of 
Carabobo in Venezuela, 24 June, 1821, a 
decisive victory for the patriot forces, the 
struggle against Spain in the northern 
part of South America had been won. 

Ecuadorian patriots had first risen in 
1809, but not until they were helped by 
Bolivar and San Martin, the Argentinian 
liberator of Chile, was independence se- 
cured in Ecuador. Royalist resistance 
ended there after the Battle of Pichincha, 
24 May, 1822, won by Bolivar’s subordi- 
nate, Antonio Jos^ Sucre (1795-1830) . 

Bolivar went to Quito and convinced 
Ecuadorian patriots that they should join 
with Colombia and Venezuela in the 
creation of a “Republic of Gran Colom- 
bia,” 16 June, 1822. From this time until 


his death on n.Djec., 1830, Boliyar strove 
to keep in being the republic he had 
created. {Coni. p. 237.) 

Argentina and Chile 

1810 

REVOLT IN BUENOS AIRES. In 1810, 
Argentine creoles, many of whom had 
taken part in repelling the British atracks 
on Buenos Aires of 1806-7, demanded 
that the viceroy of La Plata resign. Led 
by Manuel Belgrano (1770-1820), the 
creoles met so little opposition that the 
viceregal government was overthrown 
bloodlessly. It was replaced by a junta, or 
governing council, 25 May, 1810, which 
ruled in the name of the captive King 
Fernando. Independence, however, was 
the ultimate airji, as the junta’s appeal for 
aid from Great Britain showed. From 
Buenos Aires armed forces were sent to 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay (all parts 
of the viceroyalty of La Plata) , but in 
each instance either strong royalist oppo- 
sition (in Bolivia) or unwillingness to 
remain part of the La Plata viceroyaliy 
(in Uruguay and Paraguay) frustrated the 
plans of the Buenos Aires patriots to 
incorporate the other provinces in a 
united front against Spain. 

181&-21 

ASCENDANCY OF SAN MARTIN. 
While the creole leaders (portenos) in 
Buenos Aires argued whether ehey should 
adopt a monaichical form of government 
and retain some ties with the mother 
country or establish a completely inde- 
pendent republic, delegates from 13 in- 
terior Argentinian provinces met at 
Tucum.in, organized themselves into the 
“United Provinces,” and declared their 
independence from Spain, 9 July, 1816. 
Spain sent no army to reconquer the La 
Plata region and, in the absence of a 
common enemy, the port city of Buenos 
Aires and the provinces of the interior 
found it impossible to agree on anything 
except the desi’^ability of independence. 
The portenos insisted on establishing a 
strong central government with its seat at 
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l4*enos Airc5, while patriots of the 
interior were equally insistent on a loose 
confederation. Fighting soon broke out 
l^tweCn the 2 factions. Whereas the 
aristocratic creoles of Buenos Aires.sought 
to establish a ^prosperous and* orderly 
government on the coast, the interior fell 
und^Pthc sway of regional military chief- 
tainf (caudillos ) . 

In the midst of this bickering, a 
Spaiiish-trained creole officer, Jos6 dc San 
^^art^^ (1 778-1 8j()) . concentrated on the 
military task of freeing the neighboring 
territory* of Chile from royalist control. 
Having trained an army for 2*years in the 
Andean city of C.uyo, he* crossed the high 
Andes into Chile and on 12 Feb., 1817, 
decisi\ely defeated 'the royalists at the 
Battle of Chacabuco. He jhen unex- 
pectedly refused to assume political 
leadership in Chile, rrfaking way for 
Bernal do O'Higgins (1778-1842) , Chilean 
patriot whose father had served as viceroy 
of Peru. O'Higgins completed the libera- 
tion of the rest of Chile by winning the 
Battle of Maipu, 5 Apr., 1818. He ruled 
Chile as virtual dictator until 28 Jan., 
ft2.S, when, discouraged by (onstant up- 
risings, he resigned and retired to Peru. 

With the assistance of the brilliant 
British Admiral Thomas Cochrane (177.5- 
1860) , San Martin sailed from Chile in 
Aug. 1820 with a large army. His object 
was to extend the revolution to Peru, 
which had remained the center of royalist 
strength in South America. A year of 
fruitless negotiations between San Martin 
and the vTceroy of Peru went by. Ulti- 
mately San Martin forced his way into 
Lima, 6 July, 1821, and in Aug. assumed 
political power as “Protector” of Peru. 
(Cont. p. 242.) 

Peru and Bolivia 

1822 

GUAYAQlilL CONFERENCE. Bolivar, 
coming from Quito, and San Martin, 
coming from Lima, me^ at the coastal city 
of Guayaquil, Ecuador, tq make plans for 
the final conquest of Peru and Bolivia, 
which were still largely royalist in sym- 


pathy. What preo.‘sely transpired at the 
Guayaquil Conference. 26^27 July, 1822, 
is not known. It appears,* however, from 
San* Martin's subsequent departure (he 
returned to Buenos .Aires ancl*from there 
embarked for France) that he.and Bolivar 
could not agree on fundamentals and 
that, to avoid future disputes, San Martin, 
chose to withdraw altogether. 

1824 

INDEPENDENCE OF PERU AND 
BOLIVIA. With San Martin out of the 
way, Bolivar and his follower, Sucre, con 
tinned the campaign in Peru. They de- 
feated the royalists at the Battle of Junin, 
6 Aug. At Ayacucho, south of Lima, 9 
Dec., was enacted* the last major con- 
frontation between royalists and patriots 
in Spanish America. ITie victory of the 
patriots ensured the independence of 
Peru and Bolivia. [Coni p. 240.) 

Paraguay and Uruguay 

1811-13 

PARAGUAYAN CONSTITUTION OF 
1813. Paraguayan patriots, ha\ing estab- 
lished a governing, junta after tlie over- 
throw of the royalists on 14 May, 1811, 
attepied a treaty of alliance with Buenos 
Aires, 12 Oct. A Congress succeeded the 
junta, and in 1813 adojited a constitution 
which gave considerable powers to 2 
(onsul.s, who were to alternate in au- 
thority every 4 months. This arrangement 
reflected the commanding positions of 2 
junta members, Fulgencio Yegros and 
Jos(^ Caspar Rodrigue/ Francia (1761?- 
1840) . At the same time, the Congress of 
Asunci6n, unwilling to send troops to 
Argentina, abrogated the military alliance 
of 1811, and declared Paraguay indepen- 
dent from all countries. 

1814-25 

DICTATORSHIP OF FRANCIA. In 
Oct. 1814, Francia prevailed on a newly 
elected congress to end the 2-man consul- 
ship and appoint him sole chief executive 
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of Paraguay. T*hus wa% initiated the dic- 
tatorship whiih lasted until his de;ith in 
1840. 

URUGUAYAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Uruguay was not to achieve indepen- 
dence as Cc'vsily or as quickly as Paraguay. 
Despite the vigorous leadership of a 
Spanish-trained creole officer, Jos^ Ger- 
vasio Artigas (1774-1850) , both Argentina 
and Brazil sought to annex the strategi- 
cally placed "Banda Oriental," as Uru- 
guay was then called. In 1824 Brazil 
succeeded in doing so, which led to the 
outbreak of war between Brazil and 
Argentina with Uruguay as the prize. 
(Cont. p. 216.) 

COLONIAL BRAZIL, 1760-1808 
1760-77 

ADMINISTRATION OF POMRAL. 

Sebasti.lo Jose de C.irvalho e Mello, Mar- 
ques, de Pombal (1699-1782), minister to 
King Jose of Portugal from 1750 until the 
latter’s death in 1777, introduced many 
changes in Brazil. One of his first acts was 
to expel the Jesuits as enemies of royal 
absolutism. This deprived the country of 
some of its best teachers, and led to a 
decline of the mission* to tfie Indians In 
order to centralize government, Pombal 
designated Brazil as a viteroyaliy. and 
moved the capital from tropical Bahia to 
the more temperate Rio de Janeiro, 1763. 
Before his time there were still 11 private 
captaiTuies, but he purchased or confis- 
cated all of them, creating in their place 
two new crown captaincies (Maranhao 
and Pard) . These were ruled directly 
from Lisbon until 1774, when they be- 
came part of the viceroyalty. Pombal also 
established a new svstein of superior 
courts at Bahfa and Rio, and curbed the 
powers of the military officers in charge of 
districts. He was equally zealous in pro- 
moting fiscal, commercial, and economic 
reforms. In 1765 the annual commercial 
fleets were abolished, and from that time 
onward individual sailings were permit- 
ted. Two monopolistic commercial com- 
panies were created to ofierate in the eco- 
nomically backward northern regions, one 
for Para and Maranhao and another for 


Pernambuco anjJ ^araiba. Until# 1771 tie 
rich diamond fields were worked by indi- 
viduals granted contracts by tl^e cioi^n In 
that year, however, Pombal brought afl 
the Br«azilian diamond fields under* the 
direct cc^ntrol of royal# agents. Crown 
revenues increased follow'ing the intro- 
duction of more efficient extractive proc- 
esses in the gold-mining industry. 

1778-1806 

ADMINISTRATION IN iTIIE REIGN 
OF MARIA I. Pombal lived uiTtil 1782, 
but was removed from office at the acces- 
sion of Queen JVfaria I (ruled 1777-1816) 
because his dictatorial methods had 
alienated Portuguese* and Brazilians alike. 
His basic ^policies, however, were con- 
tinued by the queen’s new ministers, as is 
evidenced by a*decrcc, 1785, prohibiting 
factories in Brazil as a protection for* 
Portuguese industry. Similarly, the crown 
continued to guarcl its financial interests 
in Brazil by imposing severe penalties on 
diamond poachers, tax dodgers, and 
smugglers. 

MINAS CERAES CONSPIRACY. Hi 
1789 resentment against crown policy 
came to a head in the economically 
depressed region of Minas Geraes. A 
small group of Brazilian intellectuals, 
imbued with the ideas of the French 
philosophcs aiKl the Constitution of the 
U.S.A , began to rally support for a rebel- 
lion against Portugal. The plot was soon 
uncovered by local authorities, the orders 
for collecting overdue taxes* that had 
inspired the conspiracy were rescinded, 
and the leading conspirators arrested. 
One of them, foaquim Josc^ da Silva 
Xavier, known as Tiradentes ("Tooth 
Puller") because of his informal practice 
of dentistry, assumed major responsibility 
for the revolt. Captured in Rio, 10 Apr., 
1789, he was executed, 21 .Apr., 1792, after 
a long trial. In time he came to symbolize 
the dream of an independent, republican 
Brazil. 

1807-8 

TRANSFER OF THE COURT. In 1807 
Napoleon decided to conquer Portugal in 
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Vtaliati^n ior her •continued alliance 
with Britain. When French forces ap- 
proached JJsbon, Nov. 1807, British ad- 
visers'’ prevailed on Prince Regent Joao, 
sort of the insane Queen Maria,., to em- 
bark for Brazil^to escape capture. On 25 
Jan., 1808, the regent, his moiher the 
queer;, his wife Carloia (daughter of 
CaAos IV of Spain), and some 15,000 
Portuguese notables arrived at Bahia 
aboard British and Portuguese vessels. 
The Portuguese court established itself at 
Rio and remained there for the duration 
of the French occupation of Portugal. 

BRAZILIAN INDEPENDENCE, 1808-25 
1808-16 

RULE OF JOAO VI. Having established 
his court at Rio de Jar.-eiro on 8 Mar., 
1808, following his escape from the 
French in Portugal, the prince regent, 
Joao, won the hearts of both the literate 
creoles and the illiterate masses of Brazil 
by his enlightened rule and his obvious 
liking for the country. Fie opened the 
^orts to unrestricted foreign trade; 
founded educational institutions; estab- 
lished the first printing press, a central 
bank, a mint, hospitals, and a national 
library; and encouraged foreign immigra- 
tion. On 16 Dec., 1815, he elevated Brazil 
from the status of colony -to that of realm 
and, on the death of his mother, Queen 
Maria, 20 Mar., 1816, he assumed the title 
of King Joao VI (ruled 1816-26) , king of 
Portugal, • Brazil, and Algarves. He re- 
sisted, however, all efforts to persuade 
him to return to Portugal. 

1820-25 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. In 1820 the 
royal, British-dominated government of 
Portugal was overthrown by a popular 
revolt. In order to ensure the survival of 
the Braganza dynasty, Joao had at last to 
return hon?e. To act in his stead in Brazil 
he designated his 21-year-old son, Dom 
Pedro. 

Through their new .Parliament, the 
Portuguese people demanded that Pedro 


also return to Poitugal, but he, with full 
support from Brazilian patriots, led by 
Jose Bonifacio dc xAndradA e Silva (1763?- 
1838), declared that he would remain in 
Brazil. On 9 Jan.. 1822, he reiterated his 
determination to govern die country 
without interference from Portugal by 
assuming the title of Perpetual Defender 
and Protector of Brazil, and by calling a 
constituent congress in June. On 7 Sept, 
the third step toward Brazilian indepen- 
dence was taken when Pedro announced 
his intention to hght for independence if 
need be. His cry of "Independence or 
Death" in answer to yet another summons 
to return to Lisbon is known as the "cry 
of Ypiranga." Fortunately, the Portuguese 
government did not choose to 6ght, and 
Brazilian independence was achieved 
with little bloodshed. On 12 Oct , 1822, 
Dom Pedro was proclaimed constitutional 
emperor of Brazil and crowned on 1 Dec. 
A constitution for the new empire was 
adopted in 1824. {Cont. /?. 247.) 

THE COLONIES OF THE 
CARIBBEAN, 1760-1825 

1760-83 

IMPACT OF EUROPEAN WAR. The 
islands of the Caribbean, colonized by 
Spain, Britain, France, and other Euro- 
pean powers in the 16ih and 17th cents., 
subsisted in 1760 chiefly by exporting 
sugar, which was produced on plantations 
by imported African slave labor. War in 
Europe led to frequent changes of owner- 
ship in the West Indies. In Jan. 1762 
Britain declared war on Spain and cap- 
tured Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
and Grenada. In Aug. Havana fell to a 
British fleet, and in Oct. Carlos TIT of 
Spain sued for peace. By the Treaty of 
Paris, 10 Feb., 1763, Britain restored 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Lucia, 
but kept St. Vincent and Dominica. Peace 
brought greater prosperity to Spanish 
Cuba and the French islands, but the 
British islands declined. 

The outbreak of the War of American 
Independence caused near starvation in 
the British West Indies, many portions of 
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which were occupied# by French and 
Spanish forces between 1778 and J 782. 
The Treaty Versailles, 3 Sept., 1783, 
restored the status quo, except ^hat 
Florida wa*s ceded to Spain and Tobago 
to France. Sjnee after 1783 the U.S.A. was 
a foreign power so far as the British were 
^concerned, American ships could no 
longer trade in British West Indian ports 
as they liad before the war. Recourse was 
had to smuggling, but the islands did not 
recover their prosperity. 

1784-1806 

DECLINE OF SPANISH POWER. In 

17% Spain was drawn into the European 
w'ar on the side of France. For Spain's 
possessions in the We^t Indies the result 
was disastrous. Communications with Eu- 
rope were cut and the Spanish islands 
laid open to enemy attack. In 1797 
'Erinidad was seized by the British. 

REVOLT OF SAINT-DOMINGUE. 
The most valuable French possession in 
the Caribbean was Saiiit-Domingue 
(Santo Domingo) , the western half of the 
island of Hispaniola. In 1789, French 
planters there sent delegates to the 
Estates-General, as did the planters of 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. These were 
the first (olonial representatives to sit in a 
metropolitan legislative body. The dele- 
gates’ concept of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, however, did not extend to the 
slaves or mulattoes of their islands, and 
by 1791 the colons of the West Indies 
were being assailed by the French aboli- 
tionist society, the Amis des Noirs. On 15 
May of that year the \ote, previously held 
only by the planting class, was granted to 
mulattoes in the French West Indies by 
the French National Assembly. 

Influenced by revolutionary fervor, the 
huge slave population of Saint-Dominguc 
grew restive. In Aug. 1791 a large-scale 
slave revolt broke out in the northern 
part of the island. By the end of Sept, 
some 10,000 slaves and mulattoes and 
2,000 whites had lost their lives. In Paris 
the Jacobins gained control, and on 4 
Apr., 1792, granted the vote to free Ne- 
groes as well as mulattoes, sending an 


expeditionary fo^rc^ of 6,000 me^i to en- 
force their decrees, Sept. 

TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTiURE.^ By 
1793 both Britain and Spain were waf 
with Fr^tnce, and both sent expeditioifary 
forces toVSaini-Domingu^ Port-au-Prince 
fell to the British, May 1794. Meanwhile, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture (1743-180^)’, a 
former African slave, who had entfred 
the Spanish service in 1793 and built up a 
force of 4,000 men, deserted the Spaniards 
and joined the forces of Republican 
France to prevent the possible restoration 
of slavery that he believed wouM result 
from a British take-over of .Saint-Do- 
mingue. Beset bf Toussaint's troops and 
suffering from yellow fever, the British 
were compelled to "withdraw from the 
island. Toussaint also expelled the repre- 
sentatives of France, Aug. 1797. By 1801 
he felt secure enough to declare himself 
governor general over the whole island 
(the eastern half of which had been ceded 
by Spain to France by the Treaty of 
B.tsel, July 1795) . Next year, however, 
Napoleon dispatched a force of 20,000 
men under Gen. Charles Victor Emman- 
uel Leclerc (1722-1802), who defeated 
Toussaint in the held, and then kid- 
napped and dcpoited him to France, 
where he died, Apr. 1803. The French 
army began to suffer from yellow fever in 
its turn, and the resumption of hostilities 
in Europe following the expiration, J6 
May, 1803, of the 1 nice of Amiens made 
it diflirult for Napoleon to send it rein- 
forcements. The evacuation of Hispaniola 
was accordingly ordered, and On 8 Oct., 
1804, Jean Jacques Dessalines (1758- 
1800), Toussaint’s successor, had himself 
|)rorlaimed Emperor Jacques I of an inde- 
pendent Slate Following the assassination 
of Jarcjues I, 17 Oct., 1806, Henri Chris- 
tophe (1767-1820) assumed control of the 
northern part of the island and Alex- 
andre Potion (1770-1818) of the south. 

1807-25 

POSTWAR SETTLEMENT. At the end 
of the Napoleonic* Wars, Britain retained 
St. Lucia, Tobago, and Trinidad, and 
purcha.sed from the Netherlands the 
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Sputh American territories of Demerara, 
Essequibo, and Berbicc, which became 
British Gitiana. Martinique aed Guade- 
bupe' reverted to France and the eastern 
half of Saint-Domingue to Spain. 

REPUBLIC OF HAITI. The emperor 


of Saint-Domingue, He'nri Cpristophe 
(Henri 1) died on 8 Oct., 1820, and in 
1822 the 2 parts of the island were united 
as tfie Republic of Haiti under Piesident 
Jean Pierre Boyer (1776-1850)’. (Cont. p, 
25i.) 
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CHINA 

CHINA IN 1760. Chung-kiio (meaning 
“Central CouiUry”) is commonly known 
to the West as China, after the ancient 
kingdom of Chin which iinifn'd the sev- 
eral states into a great empire in 211 b.c. 
From that year to the end ol the Ch’ing 
(“Clear”) dynasty in 1912, China, except 
for a few lapses (the 1 1 nee Kingdoms 
and , Western Tsin, a.d. 220-317; the Five 
Dynasties and Ten States, a.d. 907>-9r)0) , 
remained a unitary empire which claimed 
universality The Cli'ing dynasty was 
founded in 1644 through military con- 
quest by the Manthus, an alien people 
from Manchuria outside the Great Wall. 
Once in power, the Manchus, while stiiv- 
ing to preserve their identity, saw the 
wisdom of taking over the (liiiiese form 
of government, as well as Confiician 
ideology, virtually intact. 

IDEOLOGY. The Chinese political sys- 
tem was largely ha.sed upon control 
through ideas. For 2 millenniums the 
political and ethical ideas of the Confu- 
cian school dominated Chinese politics. 
Fundamental to the CiOiifucian philos- 
ophy was the concept that heaven (e.g., 
seasons) , earth (e.g., resources) . and men 
(e.g., government) formed an eternal trin- 
ity; consequently the dose afTinity of 
universe, state, family, and man (the ruler 
as “Son of Heaven” and "king- father,” 
the ministers as “parent-officials,” the 
people as “children-people”) . Another 
important Confucian concept was the 
idea of the perfectibility of human nature 
and the corresponding concept of the 
duty of government to bring it to frui- 
tion. Thus, the whole Confucian ideology 


was one of order and education (or 
indoctrination) , and government by 
mcrif I'he recjruitment of olTicialdom was. 
made mainly through civil-service exami- 
nations based on tonfutian literature 
(the Four, Books and the Five Classics) , 
the cornerstone ol scholarship and bu- 
reaucracy. Thu^ equal opportunities were 
provided for all qualified persons who 
would rule by merit. 

EMPEROR, 'riieoreiically, the em- 
peror was an absolute monarch vested 
with all legislative, exeiutive, and judicial 
powers. He was the source of authoritv, 
the defender of orthodoxy, tlu fountain- 
head of honor and privilege, the head of 
armed forces, and the dispenser of tax 
revenues In practice, however, imperial 
power was limited by Conlucian ideology, 
tradition, and established rules of the 
dynasty, the chmplexity ol stare affairs, 
the dimension of the empire, the admoni- 
tion of the censors, and, above all, the 
pressure of public opinion reinforced by 
the concept of t'lcn min^ (“di.indate of 
heaven”) , with its implied right of rebel- 
lion against the misuse of power. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. The 
imj)ortaiit agencies in the central govern- 
ment were the Grand Secretariat {Nei- 
ko ) , composed of 6 Grand Secretaries; the 
Grand Council (Chiin-chi chn) , the most 
important agency, established in 1730 as a 
tempey-ary military office with a varying 
nuinbcT of councilors; the Censor.ite {Tu- 
(h'a Yuan) , the “eyes and rttrs” of the 
emperor. All these agencies had impor- 
tant deliberative find advisory functions. 
Of the regular* administrative agencies, 
the most important were the 6 ministries 
or boards: Civil Service, Rites, Revenue, 
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X^ar. Justice, "and Publin ^Vorks Each was 
headed by 2 ministers and 4 vice-min- 
isters. The,, central government was a 
d’yarchy, with roughly equal numbers of 
Chiliese and Manchu high officials. The 
administration M dependencies (Mon- 
golia, Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) , 
Kokonor, Tibet) came under the jurisdic- 
tion'^of the Colonial Office; that of minor- 
ity groups, under the Ministry of War. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. China 
proper (c. 1.5 m. sq. mi.) consisted of 18 
provinces: Ohihli, Shantung, Shansi. 
Honan, 'Shensi, Kansu, Kiangsu, Anhwei, 
Kiangsi, Fukien, Chekiang, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Szechwan, Kwai’igtung, Kwangsi, 
Yunnan, Kweichow. (The number was 
increased to 22 with the additions of 
Sinkiang in 1884 and of Fengtien, Kirin, 
and Heilungkiang in 1907.) They were 
provided with 8 governors general, 18 
governors, 19 finance commissioners, 18 
judicial commissioners, 92 circuit inten- 
dants, 185 prefects, and 1,545 district 
magistrates. The chief function.s of local 
government were the collection of reve- 
nues and the maintenance of peace. 
C>ther functions— settlement of legal dis- 
putes, public construction, relief work, 
maintenance of educational facilities— 
were rather limited in scope. Because of 
the vastness of the empire and the small 
numbei of officials, local governments 
enjoyed considerable autonomy within an 
over all centralized political system. Many 
functions were assumed by the village, 
the family, and the trade association. 

MILITARY FORCES. The banner 
forces of the Nfaiuhus were placed under 
command of Manchu generals in chief. 
Banner garrisons of c. 4.000 men were 
established at Peking, in capitals and 
other strategic spots in the northwestern 
and southern provinces, and in major 
Chinese centers of population. The rem- 
nants of the Ming system and new re- 
cruits were reorganized as a Chinese 
constabulary known as the Arrny of the 
Green Standard which was used to sup- 
press banditry. 

WORLD CONCEPT. Influenced by 
the Confucian philosophy of “one sun in 
the sky and one sovereign over human- 
ity,” the Chinese conducted their foreign 


relations on a priiviciple of the inherent 
inequality of nations. All people beyond 
the pale of Chinese civiliz^ction were con- 
sidered barbarians; all states other than 
China were regarded as Chinese tributary 
states. This claim of universality and 
cultural superiority remained unchal- 
lenged until the mid-19th century, when 
China began to decline under the impact 
of western expansion. 

1760-92 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE EMPIRE. 

Under Hurig-li (171 1-99) . the Ch'ien-lung 
emperor (ruled 1736-95) , the Chinese 
Empire attained its maximum territorial 
expansion. In 1750 he had re-established 
political control in' Tibet bv giving the 
Dalai Lama full temporal authority 
under the general siiper\ ision of 2 im- 
perial residents at Lhasa. Ch'ien-lung’s 
”10 Great Campaigns” im hided 2 against 
the Dzungais (a western Mongol tribe) in 
the 111 region. 1755, 1751) 57, the (oncpiest 
of Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang) and its 
Moslem inhabitants, 1758- 59, the subju- 
gation of the Burmese, 1766-70; 2 cam- 
paigns against the Chin-(h’uan aborigines 
in western Szechwan, 1747-49, 1771-88: 
the .subjugation of.Annam, 1788-89. and 
2 campaigns against the Gurkhas, 1792, to 
repel an invasion of Tibet and to ( xtend 
Chinese suzerainty to Nepal. The most 
important victories were the coinpiests of 
Hi and Chinese Furkesian, which greatly 
increased the si/e of the empire and 
eliminated the possibility of invasion by 
Mongols and Tinks. All these campaigns 
took place on the edges of the empire 
under the command of Manchu generals, 
and all required large expenditures which 
tended to weaken the central govern- 
ment. 

1793-1824 

RISE AND FALL OF HO SHEN. In the 
last few years of his reign, the Ch’ien-lung 
emperor was preyed upon by Ho-shen 
(1750-99) , who had become his chief 
minister in the 1780’s. Corruption and 
nepotism spread throughout the govern- 
ment as Ho-shen placed his men in key 
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positions and ’exacted^ large bribes from 
officials. Thc>disintegratiori of civil and 
military addiinistration permanently 
damaged the foundations of the CJVing 
dynasty. C3n 15 October, 1795, the Ch’ien- 
lung empQror abdicated. TIis son Yimg- 
yen (1760-1820) became the Chia-ch’ing 
emperor, 9 Feb , 1796, but was not allowed 
to assume real power. After the Ch*ien- 
lung emperor died, 7 Feb., 1799. the Chia- 
ch’ing emperor arrested Ho-shen, 12 Feb., 
conffscated his property, and forced him 
to commit suicide. 

REBELLION OF THE MIAO 
TRIBESMEN. 179.5-97. Miao tribes liv- 
ing in the Kweichow-Hunan-Szechwan 
border area seized several cities, 1795. Ho- 
shen’s brother Ho-lin and Fu-k’ang-an 
were ordered to suf)press them. Their 
halfhearted campaign was a pretext for 
appropriation of military funds by them- 
selves and Ho-shen. In 1796 both com- 
manders died, probably of malaria, and 
E-le-teng pao (1748-1805) succeeded them, 
pacifying most of the Miao tribes by 1797. 

WHITE LOTUS REBELLION. 1796- 
1804. The White Lotus Society {Pai-lien 
chiao ) , a religious cult active in the late 
Yuan and Ming periods which had be- 
come a secret society, led f)easant dis- 
orders in Hupeh, 1796 Under the slogan 
“the officials have forced the people to 
rebel.” the insurrection, led by Liu Chih- 
hsieh (d 1800) and Yao Chih-fu (d. 1798) , 
spread to Honan and Szechwan, becom- 
ing violently anti-Manchu. Inefficient im- 
perial forces recovered several cities, but 
failed to take FTsiang-yang, Hupeh, the 
rebel headquarters, 1797-98. Costs rose 
and military supplies became inadetpiate 
because of Ho shen’s exactions. After the 
Chia-ch’ing emperor came to power, the 
war entered a new phase. Imperial forces 
and local militia in the rebellious prov- 
inces of S/echwan, Shensi, Kansu, Hupeh, 
and Honan were placed under the com- 
mand of Le-pao (1740-1819) , whose pol- 
icy of arming the peasants and fortifying 
the villages enabled him to suppress the 
rebels in northeast Szechwan. In Sept. 
1799, E-le-teng-pao became commander in 
chief; and in Oct., Te-leng-t'ai (1745- 
1809) was made assistant commander. 
They successfully enforced Le-pao's policy 


in Shensi and ^z^hwan. Liu (Jhih-hsj^fi 
was captured and executed, 1800. The 
rebels gradually lost ground, an^ the 
rebellion ended in 1804. However, tlfc 
Manchu military establishment "had 
shown ittielf to be weak* which thus en- 
couraged further rebellion. 

CRUSHING OF COASTAB ’ PI- 
RATES. 1800-1809. Another symptc^n of 
decline was the increase of piracy on 
China’s southeast coast in the late 17^0’s. 
The Manchus had no central naval force, 
and pirates took advantage of the inabil- 
ity of provincial flotillas to cros? jurisdic- 
tional line». Chinese pirates joined with 
Annamese in /fids and received rewards, 
from the Annamese government. The 2 
leading Chinese bands of Ts’ai Ch*ien (d. 
1809) andf]hu Fen (d. 1809) continued to 
plunder after the Annamese pirate fleet 
was damaged bf a typhoon, 1 1 Aug , 1800, 
and destroyed by the forces of Chekiang* 
naval commander Li Ch’ang-keng (1750- 
1808) . They finally were suppressed in 
1809. 

REBELLION OF THE HEAVENLY 
REASON SOCIETY. 1813. The leaders 
of the secret organization knowm as tlte 
Heavenly Reason Society {T*ten4i chiao ) , 
Lin Ch’ing (d. 1873) of Peking and Li 
Wen-ch'rng (d. 1813) of Hua hsicn, Ho- 
nan, had acquired wealth through divina- 
tion and a large following among officials, 
military officers, and court eunuchs. After 
their influence had spread to Honan, 
Shantung, and Chihli, they decided to 
incite an uprising in Peking. T he magis- 
trate of Hua-iisien learned erf the plan 
and arrested Li. WTile 3,000 rebels at- 
tacked the Hua-hsien government office 
and freed him, partisans seized several cities 
in Chihli and Shantung. Li proclaimed 
his intention to restore the Ming dynasty. 
With the aid of officials and eunuchs, 200 
rebels entered the Forbidden City, 8 Oct. 
The heir to the throne, Min-ning (1782-, 
1850)., staved off the rebels until imperial 
troops arrived. Lin Ch'ing was arrested 
and executed. The Manchu •general Na- 
yen-ch’eng (1764-1833) received command 
of Chihli, ShantUng, and Honan forces 
and quelled the*rebellion by year’s end. 

A NEW EMPEROR. On 2 Sept., 1820, 
the Chia-ch’ing emperor died at Jehol, 
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aWl on Oct. Min-pintj ascended the 
throne as tlie Tao-kuani^ emperor. He 
embarked on a policy of frugality, reduc- 
ing p'tdacc expenses and admonishing 
officials to economize. 

1825-32 

MOJ?LEM REBELLION IN CHINESE 
TURKESTAN. Moslem (Muslim) dis- 
satisfaction with the (orrupt practices of 
Ch’ing frontier officials was exploited by 
Jehangir (d. >828), a descendant of the 
ruling Hodjas of Turkestan. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to sei^e Kashgar, 
1820, in alliance with Bifriat ^^ongols, he 
continued to harass border patrols and 
incite dissension. The Tao-kuang em- 
peror appointed Ch’angding (1758-1^38) , 
a general of Xfongolian origin, military 
governor at Hi in 1825. \n March 1826, 
Ch’ang-ling assumed office. Jehangir led 
his men across the border, July 1826, and 
took Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. Im- 
perial troops recovered Kashgar, 28 Mar., 
1827, but Jehangir escaped. After recover- 
ing the other cities, the Ch’ing com- 
rJlanders spread a false rumor of their 
departure from Kashgar. Jehangir soon 
crossed the border. He was pursued by 
Manchu troops, captured, Feb. 1828, and 
executed in Peking, June. 

1833 

END OF THE ENGLISH EAST INDIA 
COMPANY’S MONOPOLY. From the 
mid-17th cent, to 1834, China’s relations 
with the West and with the British East 
India Company were essentially identical. 
Foreign trade had been limited to Canton 
in 1757, and a group of security mer 
chants at Canton, the Co-hong, had be- 
come the sole Si no-foreign trade and 
communications link. Merchant dis.satis- 
faction with the tariffs and restrictions on 
the trading system had led the British 
government to dispatch the Macartney, 
1793, and “Amherst, 1816, missions to 
Peking, but they had been regarded as 
unsatisfactory tribute bearers and their 
requests had been ignored. The develop- 
ment of the opium trade after 1773 


(illegal after 1796)* served' only to aggra- 
vate the situation as addiction increased 
and China experienced a drain on silver. 
In 1833 the English East India Company's 
charter expired, and Parliament chose 
not to renew it. Thus, the China trade 
was thrown open to all. To replace the 
East India Company’s chief factor at 
Canton, Lord Napier (1786-1834) was 
given a royal commission, 10 Dec., as hrst 
superintendent of trade at Canton. 

1834-37 

THE STRlKiGLE FOR DIPLOMATIC 
EQUALITY. The British government 
made 2 major attempts to use the Can- 
ton siiperintendency to establish direct 
communications wifh Chinese officials on 
terms of diplomatic equality. In 1834 
Lord Napier went to Canton, 25 July, 
without Chinese permission and at- 
tempted to communicate with the gover- 
nor general by letter rather than by 
sending a petition through the Co-hong. 
His violations of Chinese regulations and 
precedents caused a temporary siisficnsion 
of trade, threats of military action, and 
his withdrawal to Macao, 26 Sept. In 
1837, Capt Chailes Elliot (1801-75) won 
the right to (oinmuuiiate by se.tled docu- 
ment and to come to (Canton whenever 
business required his presence, but made 
no progress in securing direct cmuiiiuni- 
cation. 

1838 

ATTACK ON THE OPIUM TRADE. 
The shifting of opium traffic to the 
Kwangtung and Fukien coastal areas— an 
action necessitated by new anti opium 
campaigns— caused a sharp decline in 
prices. The Lao-kuang emperor ap- 
proved, Oct., legislation (15 June, 1839) 
to punish by death both opium smoking 
ancl selling. Foreign opium traders would 
be pardoned upon voluntary surrender 
before Jan. 1841; thereafter, they would 
be executed. In Dec. opium belonging to 
a British merchant was seized, and for- 
eign trade at Canton was suspended. 
Some British ships bearing opium ignored 
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Elliot’s orders* 18 Octf, to leave the Boguc 
(Hii-men-ch»i) , forcing him to avgid con- 
flict by jx’tififlning (Chinese olfici.ils to co- 
operate with him in suppressing apium 
smuggling. Trade was resumed on 30 Dec. 

1839 

LIN TSE-HSO AT CANTON. The im 
perial commissioner assigned to destroy 
the opium trade, Lin Tse-hsii (1785- 
1850), arrived at Canton on 10 Mar. He 
ordered, 18 Mar., foreign nierchants to 
surrender all opium in iheii possession 
within 3 days and to file a bond declaring 
that they would refiain from importing 
opium on pain of death. Lin rejected the 
merchants’ compiomisc proposals, sus- 
pended trade, 24 Mar., and blockaded the 
foreign settlement. On Elliot’s orders c. 
20,000 chests of opium were surrendered, 
Apr.-May, and all British subjects left the 
city. Elliot insisted that the merchants not 
sigr^ bonds, but a few defied him in the 
hope of resuming trade. 

OUTBREAK OF THE 1ST OPIUM 
WAR. On 7 July, a party of drunken 
British sailors killed a villager, Lin Wei- 
hsi, at Chien-sha-isui, Kowloon. The Chi- 
nese authorities and Elliot soon clashed 
over the matter of# who had criminal 
jurisdiction. Wlicn Elliot failed to sur- 
render the culprits to him for trial, Lin 
r.se-hsu cut off provisions to the British 
at Macao, 15 Aug., causing them to 
w'iihdraw, first to their ships and then to 
Hong Kong. In Sept, a brief skirmish 
between Chinese and British ships oc- 
curred after Elliot had led a fleet to 
Kowloon to demand supplies and the 
Chinese had refused to provide them As 
a result of a more serious Sino-British 
engagement, 3 Nov., at Chuenpi (Cdruan- 
pi) , in which 15 Chinese were killed and 
4 junks damaged, the Chinese authorities 
declared that trade with Britain would 
cease permanently. 

1840 

1ST BRITISH EXPEDITION. In a dis- 
patch of 18 Oct., 1839, Lord Palmerston 
had informed Elliot of his decision to 


send an cxpcc^^‘ti#nary forte tcfe blockjfle 
Canton with the aim of securing the 
establishment of satisfactory dip^pmatic 
and commercial relations with CKina. ^n 
Apr. J840, Parliament authorized military 
expen efirfures, and an otpeditionary force 
was sent to Canton. It blockaded Canton 
in June; sailed north along th^ coast; 
passed through Amoy, 2 July; r^ched 
Chusan Harbor, 4 July; and took Ting- 
hai, Chekiang, 5 July. By 28 July, had 
blockaded Ningpo and the mouth of the 
Yangtze. The Manchu (tlficial Ch'i-shan 
(d. 1854) was ordered to negotiate with 
the British. On 11-12 Aug. the British 
fleet arrived ^it*Taku, and Ch’i-shan mej 
with kdliot. In mid-Sept., Ch’i-shan per- 
suaded the British* to return to Canton 
for negogations lie was appointed to 
replace Lin Tse-hsii and to conduct the 
negotiations. Ch’i-shan reached (Canton 
on 16 Dec. 

1841 

CHUENPI CONVENTION, f he British 
liecame impatient with the Canton nego- 
tiations and seized the forts at Chueffpi 
on 7 Jan. On 20 [an., Elliot and Ch'i- 
.shan signed a convention which provided 
for the cession of Hong Kong, diplomatic 
equality, the payment of indemnity, and 
the reopening of Canton to trade before 1 
Feb. However, both the British and the 
Chinese governments disa\owed the 
settlement. Ch’i-shan was cashiered, and 
Elliot was soon recalled. 

STRUGGLE FOR CANTON. On 26 
Feb. the British seized the forts at the 
Bogue. Sino-British negotiations were re- 
opened, 5 Mar. A large Chinese force 
reached Canton, 14 Apr., and hostilities 
resumed, 21 .Xfay. By 25 May, the British 
had seized all forts surrounding Canton. 
On 27 May, a truce was concluded which 
provided for the ransoming of Cantop 
and jhe exchange of prisoners. 

2ND BRITISH EXPEDITION. An 
expeditionary force led b)fc the British 
plenipotentiary. Sir Henry Pottinger 
(1789-1856), reached Macao. 10 Aug. 
Elliot left for England, 24 Aug. The 
British force seized Amoy, 26 Aug.; 1 ing- 
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ha^, 1 Oct.: Chinhaii ,10 Oct.; and 
Ningpo, 13 Oct. 

1842 

TREATY OF NANKING. After rein 
forcements had arrived from India, the 
British forces captured Chapu, 18 May; 
Wooding, 16 June; Shanghai, 19 June; 
and Chinkiang, 21 July. On 5 Aug. 
Pottingcr arrived at Nanking to open 
negotiations with the Chinese representa- 
tives Ch’i-ying (d. 1858) , Mi-pu (d. 1843), 
and Niu'Chicn (d. 1858). He required 
them to accept his draft treaty without 
modification. On 29 Aug. the Treaty of 
Nanking was signed aboard the British 
warship Cnrtuunlhs. hs 13 articles (none 
of which dealt with the opium trade) 
provided for the cession of Hong Kong, 
the opening to foreign uade of 5 ports 
'(Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, 
Shanghai) , the payment of Mex. $21 m. as 
an indemnity, the establishment of diplo- 
matic communication on the basis of 
equality, and the promise of a “fair and 
regular tariff.” The signing of this treaty 
marked the end of the tribute system and 
the crumbling of China’s traditional 
world concept. 

1843 

TREATY OF THE BOGUE. On 26 

June, Ch’i-ying, now governor general of 
Liang-Kiang and imperial commissioner, 
and Sir Henry Pottingcr exchanged ratifi- 
cations of the Treaty of Nanking at Hong 
Kong, that day declared a British crown 
possession with Pottinger as its governor. 
In the Supplementary Treaty of the 
Bogue of 8 Oct., the British introduced 
the “most favored nation” principle, by 
which they secured automatically all 
privileges which rniglu heiucforth be 
granted to any other country. Thereafter, 
all Sino-western treaties contained, this 
clause. 

1844 

TREATY OF WANGHIA. Signed by 
American commissioner Caleb Cushing 


(1800-79) and Ch%-ying on 3 July, this 
treaty gave the U.S.A. all ^treaty rights 
enjoyed by Britain with *’2 additional 
provisions: (1) a clear stipulation that the 
principle of “extraterritoriality” applied 
to both civil and criminal case.s; (2) the 
right to revise the treaty after 12 years. 

TREATY OF WHAMPOA. This 
treaty, signed 24 Oct. on board the 
French corvette Archimede, resembled the 
British and Americ.in treaties. These 
treaties created a new legal structure, a 
treaty system cemented by mosr-favored- 
nation clauses. Because the treaties were 
forced upon China and gave her no 
reciprocal concessions, they were termed 
“unequal” or “semicolonial.” 

TOLERATION OF CHRISTIAN 
ITY. French efforts resulted in an im- 
perial decree. Dec., granting toleration to 
Roman Catholic missions, proscribed in 
1724. Catholic missionary activity had 
continued on a reduced scale. Protes- 
tantism had been brought to Canton by 
the British missionary Robert Morrison 
(1782-1834) in 1807 and by siuh Ameri- 
cans as the educator Elijah Bridgman 
(1801-61) and the medical missionary 
Peter Parker (1804-88). Ch'i-ying on 22 
Dec. extended the toleration edict to 
Protestantism. Miss’ons were opened at 
the 5 treaty ports. 

1846 

RESTORATION OF CHUSAN. Ku 

langsu and Chusan, occupied by the 
British, were to be restored to China on 
completion of the indemnity payment 
stipulated by the Treaty of Nanking. 
.Although China paid the last installment 
on schedule, 22 Jan., Chusan was not 
restored until 25 July and only after Ch’i- 
ying had signed, 4 Apr., a convention 
promising that Chusan would not be 
gi\en to any other foreign countrv. This 
guarantee was known as a “nonalienation 
agreement.” 

1847 

CANTON CITY QUESTION. Canton 
had lost its virtual monopoly of foreign 
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trade with the opening of Amoy, 3 Nov., 
1843; Sharigiiai, 17 Nov.* 1843; Nyigpo, 1 
Jan., 1844; aftd Foochow, 1 July, 1844, as 
treaty ports. The Cantonese, aiready 
plagued by unemployment, refused to 
allow the, British into their walled city. 
On 3 Apr. the British captured the prin- 
cipal forts at the Bogue, rendering them 
useless. The British governor of Hong 
Kong. Sir John Davis (1795-1800) , forced 
Ch’i-ying to sign an agreement. 6 Apr., 
that promised entry at the end of 2 years. 

1848-50 

ADDITIONAL INCIDENTS AND 
FURTHER POSTPONEMENT. In 
June 1848, Davis' successor, Samuel G. 
Bonham (1803-63) ,*wrote to arrange the 

1849 entrance into Canton. After a meet- 
ing at the Bogue, Feb. 1849, Ch’i-ying’s 
successor, IIsu Kuang-chin (d. 1858), in- 
formed him, 1 Apr., of an imperial re- 
script declaring the emperor’s i»;ability to 
overcome the unanimous opposition of 
the Cantonese. Formal protests in 1849 
and 1850 had no effect Bonham's suc- 
cessor, Sir John Bowring (1792-1872). 
made further requests of Hsu’s successor, 
Yeh Ming-ch'en (1807-69), without suc- 
cess. 

1850-56 

ONSET OF THE TAIPING REBEL- 
LION. While Chinese officialdom was 
preoccupied with foreign affairs, uprisings 
occurred every year between 1841 and 

1850 as a result of governmental corrup- 
tion, natural catastrophes, rapid popula- 
tion growth, overtaxation, the formation 
of secret societies and local defense units, 
and ethnic rivalries. In this restive atmo- 
sphere there began in Kwangsi a protest 
movement which in the 1850’s attempted 
to destroy the political and social founda- 
tions of Confucian China and replace 
them with a totalitarian theocracy. The 
Taiping Rebellion was a near revolution 
which brought the Ch’ing dynasty to the 
brink of destruction. 

A PROPHET-IDEOLOGUE AND A 
PROPAGATOR-ORGANIZER. The Tai 


ping Rebellioi^ WHS gencrafed hiy 2 village 
.schoolmasters, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan (1814- 
64) and Feng Yun-shan, (18g2-52). 
Hung, who came fiom a Hakka f5miiy*in 
Hua-hsien, Kwangtung, decided after a 
long iliness, 1837, and a reading of 
Christian tracts, 1843, that he was a son of 
God, a new messiah called to ‘destroy 
demons and to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth. His early coincrt Feng 
Yun-shan founded the Hakka-dominated 
God Worshipers Society (Pai-.S/iang-ti- 
hui ) , with headquarters ^Tt Tzu-chin-shan 
in Kwangsi. The God WorshipdVs became 
known fo» their militancy as well as for 
their religion^ ftrs or. 

PLOT FOR REVOLUTION. By 1850 
there were over 10^000 God Worshipers. 
Their 6 leaders were Hung, Feng, Yang 
Hsiu-ch'ing (d. 1856), Hsiao Ch’ao-kuei 
(d. 1852), We4 Chang-hui (d. 1856), and 
Shih Ta-k’ai (d. 1863) . These 6 self-styleJ 
Sworn Brothers of the Heavenly Family 
plotted the establishment of a new dy- 
nasty. The real basis of their authority 
was their home-made Christianity, which • 
caught the imagination of their followers. 
The God Worshipers were summonJd, 
July, to Chin-t’ien village in Kueip’ing 
for an organizational meeting. All their 
belongings were placed in the general 
treasury, in which they shared equally. 
Hung and Feng retired to Hua-chou vil- 
lage for safety reasons, but they were 
besieged by government troops, Dec. A 
company of God Worshipers rescued 
them, killing a junior officer, 2 militia 
leaders, and a’number of soldit?rs. 

GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO 
UPRISINGS. The Tao-kuang emperor 
died on 25 Feb., leaving his son I-hsin 
(1831-61) , the Hsien-feng emperor, a leg- 
acy of maladministration and discontent. 
When petitions regarding Kwangsi riots 
readied Peking that summer, he sent 
officials and troops to Kwangsi to quell 
the (iisturbances. However, neither he nor 
they understood the dynastic aspirations 
of the God Worshipers until loo late. 

OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES. On 
11 Jan., 1851, Hung Hsiu-ch’iian’s 37th 
birthday, the •formal beginning of the 
Taiping Rebellion was marked by the 
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de^laratio'i of the estabUshment of the 
T’ai-p’intr T'ten-kuo (Hc.i\enly Kinj^doni 
of Great Peace) , with Hung as T'ten 
(Hea\enly King). The rebels ad- 
vanced to Ta-huang-chiang, 13 Jan., 
where they won^-a battle, 18 Feih., with 
imperial troops commanded by Hsiang 
Jung (d. 1850) With the arrival, Apr., of 
reinfl’rcernents coinniancled by Sai-shaiig-a 
(d. 1875) , the new imperial toininis- 
sioner, the rebels were forced to retreat to 
Tzu-chin-shan, but iliey escaped to Yung- 
an in Sept. While the imperial forces 
were regrouping, the l aipings at Yiing-an 
organized their kingdom. On 17 Dec., 
Hung conferred the title of wnng (king) 
on the 5 other leaders. 

FROM YUNGAN TO CHOAN- 
CHOU. Early in 1852. impe»'ial forces 
besieged Yung-an, but the laipings 
escaped, 6 Apr., and mbved north to 
attack Kweilin, 18 Apr. -19 .May Having 
failed to take Kweilin, they proceeded to 
Hsingan, 22 May, and Ch’uan-thou, 25 
May, which they intended to by pass on 
their way to Hunan. How'e\er, after Feng 
Yiin-shan was wounded by artillery fire, 
they attacked Ch’uan-thou, ca|)tiired it, 3 
June, and slaughtered its inhabitants. 

DEFEAT AT SO I FERRY. When the 
Taipings took (li’uan chou, G.hiang 
Chung-yiian (1812-54), leader of a local 
corps known as the Hunan Braves, 
hastened to So-i Ferry teJ ambush the 
rebels before they reached Changsha. 7 he 
Taipings were taken by surprise, 8 June, 
1852, and defeated in a 2-ciay battle. At 
least 1,000* well-disciplined officers and 
soldiers in the I'aiping army were killed. 
Among the casualties was Feng Yun-shan, 
the only Taiping leader who might have 
held the leadership together and have 
checked the religious fanaticism that 
later proved distasteful to most Chinese. 
The battle demonstrated the abibtv of 
such highly trained local forces as the 
Hunan Braves to oveicome the insui- 
gents, and it gave Changsha mubh-nceded 
time to prepare its defenses. 

SIEGE OF CHANGSHA. Ihe Tai 
pings spent about 2 months at Taochow 
regrouping. Bandits, secret-society mem- 
bers, and peasants joined them by the 


thousands. After capturing Ch'enchow, 16 
Aug., Hsiao Ch’ao-kuei ledc a small de- 
tachment against Changshd, 11 Sept. He 
was fatally wounded on 5 Oct. The main 
I'aiping force besieged Changsha until 30 
Nov. without success. The Taipings then 
crossed the Hsiang River and took 
Yivang. 3 Dec., and Yochow, 13 Dec. With 
captured boats and munitions, they sailed 
down the \'angi/e. After taking Hanyang. 
19 Dec., and Hankow, 29 Dec., they 
crossed the river to attack Wuchang, the 
capital of Hupeh. 

FROM WUCHANG TO NANKING. 
The Taij)ings blew up the city walls and 
took Wuchang, 13 Jan., 1853 Enriched by 
tributes and the provincial treasury, the 
rebels, now estimated at 1 m., decided to 
abandon Wuchang. Moving east along 
the Yangtze, they took Kiukiang. 18 Feb., 
and Anking, 24 Feb. They reached the 
outer delenses of Nanking on 8 Mar. and 
captured the city on 19 Mar. Having 
decided to make Nanking the seat of 
their kingdom, they renamed it T’ien- 
cliing (Celestial Capital) . 1 hus the move- 
ment was transformed into a stationary 
organization In May, expeditions were 
dispatched north and east, but neither 
was a real success. The first concpiering 
drive of the Taipisigs had come to an 
end. giving the Ch’ing government time 
for the reorganization of old forces and 
the gentry time for the creation of new 
ones. 

TSENG KUOFAN AND THE 
HUNAN ARMY. To meet the Taiping 
threat, the Cih'ing government had de- 
cided to establish reliable local force.s, 
under gentry leadership. On 29 Jan., 
1853, Tseng Kuo-fan (1811-72) assumed 
the responsibility of recruiting and drill- 
ing a Hunan militia. However, he de- 
cided to go beyond the government plan 
and create a provincial force, trained by 
him and responsible to him. The Hunan 
Army (Hsiang-chun) included such local 
units as the “Hunan Braves" of Chiang 
Chung-yuan. 7seng decided to train his 
men thoroughly in military tactics and 
C]onfutian teachings and to give them 
experience in battle with local bandits 
before sending them against the Tai- 
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pings. His fo^ce wasi more highly paid 
than the inifyjrial troops and was funded 
by the gentfy. Tseng also began to 
organize a naval force, Aug., in hoj^cs of 
driving the Taipings off the Yangtze. 
Despite reprimands from the emperor, ho 
refused to send his men to the aid of 
Hupeh in 1853, saying that they were not 
ready. 

1ST HUNAN ARMY BATTLES. 

Early in 1854, the Hunan Army clashed 
with the Taiping West Expedition forces 
and was defeated. However, on 1 May, 
Tseng’s men forced the Taijungs at 
Hsiang-t’an to flee the area. Another vic- 
tory, at Yiieh-chou in July, cost the 
Taipings more than half their fleet and 
control of the (Cntral Yangtze. On 14 
Oct., Tseng’s forces entered Hupeh, 
where they reco\ered Wuchang (later 
recaptured by the Taipings) and Han- 
yang 

TAIPING REFORM PROGRAMS. 

The structure of the Taiping political 
system was set forth in the “Land System 
of the Celestial Dynasty,” promulgated 
early in 18.54. The population was to be 
organized into a system of mditary units 
similar to that set forth in the ChonAi, a 
classical Chinese text However, the mili- 
tary leaders were al^o to be responsible 
for political, social, and religious life in a 
totalitarian extension of the system. 
Property, land use, and economic distri- 
bution all came within this communal 
framework. Although this extraordinary 
law was not put into practice in most 
Taiping areas, .some of its provisions 
influenced later movements in China. 

POWER STRUGGLE IN NANKING. 
In 1856, Yang Hsiu-ch'ing attempted to 
usurp the position of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian. 
On 2 Sept., Wei Ch'ang-hui, at Hung’s 
instigation, assassinated Yang and 
slaughtered all of his family and followers 
at Nanking. Wei then plotted to destroy 
Shih Ta-k’ai, but Shih learned of the plan 
and escaped. When Wei .issassinatcd 
Shih’s family and supporters, Shih, who 
had rejoined his troops, decided to march 
on Nanking, Nov. Hung Hsiu-ch’iian 
then ordered the assassination of Wei 
Ch’ang-hui, !iis family, and his adherents. 


Shih returned to Ranking and,servcd^5s 
chief of staff and administrative head of 
the goveinment, but he late^ i\fay 1857, 
left the capital and the Taiping moviC- 
ment.,Of the original leaders, only* the 
increasiiigly mad Hung^Hsiu-ch’uan was 
left at Nanking, and the 'I'aiping move- 
ment soon lost all coherence tmd di- 
rection. 

ATTEMPTS AT TREATY REVI 
SION. Both the American and the French 
treaties of 1841 called for revision in 12 
years. Applying the mos«-favored-nation 
princif)le. the British maintained that the 
Treaty of JMaiiking had been subject to 
revision since lft54 and that other treaties, 
therefore, should be revised. The Ch’ing 
government evaded negotiations. 

THE “ARROW ” AFFAIR. On 8 Oct. 
the lorcha Arroxv, a Chinese-owned vessel 
registered at Hong Kong and captained 
by an Englishman, was boarded by Chi^ 
ne.se police, who arrested 12 (Chinese and 
lowered the British flag. British Consul 
Harry Parkes (1828-8.5) and Sir John 
Bowring demanded redress and apology. ^ 
Dissatisfied with Veh .\fing-ch’en’s re- 
sponse, they sent naval forces upriver 
Canton, 23-27 Oct. The attack produced 
no results, and they withdrew, after which 
Cantonese destroyed the foreign business 
ghetto, 14 Dec. The British decided to 
launch a full-scale expedition, allegedly to 
protect the treaty system, and the French 
announced their willingness to co-operate 
after a French missionary had been killed 
in Kwangsi. 

1857 

ANGLO FRENCH CAPTURE OF 
CANTON. Rebellion in India made it 
necessary to divert there troops intended 
for China. Ixird Elgin (1811-63) reached 
Hong Kong in July. lie and Jean Bap- 
tiste l.ouis Gros (1793-1870) were the 
high^commissioners authorized to submit* 
final demands to Yeh Ming-ch’en. Anglo- 
French forces at Hong Kgng declared 
Canton under blockade, Nov., and final 
demands were iimde, Dec.: treaty revision, 
payment of ar^ indemnity, and access to 
Canton city. Yeh replied with a promise 
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to •resumcr, trade. On 29,D^c., Canton was 
seized. Yeh, captured on 5 Jan., 1858, was 
sent tp Calcutta, where he died, 1859. 
Cwntorf was placed under a Chinese gov- 
ernoi and an Anglo-French commission. 

1858 

LOSS» OF TAKU AND THE TREA 
TIES OF TIENTSIN. Their request 
that 1 the Ch’ing court commission a 
plenipotentiary to confer with them at 
Shanghai having been refused. Lord Elgin 
and Barctn Gros sent their fleets north in 
Apr., accompanied by U.S. envoy William 
Bradford Reed (1806-76) and Russian 
envoy Adm. E. V. Putiatin (1803-83). 
These forces sacked the forts at Taku, 20 
May, causing the Ch’ing court to send 
Kuei-liang (1785-1862) and Hua-sha-nai 
(1806-59) to arrange a trt»ce at Tientsin. 
The 56-article Anglo-Chinese treaty, 26 
June, gave the British the right to main- 
tain a resident envoy at Peking and to 
travel in the interior of China. The 
Yangtze was to be opened to foreign 
trade; Newchwang, Tengchow, Taiwan, 
SWatow, and Kiungchow were to be 
opened as trade ports; and the tariff rates 
were to be revised. An indemnity was to 
be paid for losses and military expenses. 
A similar Sino-French treaty, 27 June, 
contained provisions for the opening 
of Nanking as a trade pori and the right 
of missionaries to have access to all of 
China. Treaties also were signed with 
Russia, 13 June, and the U.S. A., 18 June. 

1859 

RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES. 
With the departure of the western forces, 
the Ch’ing government decided against 
permitting foreign envoys in Peking and 
opening the Yangtze. At Shanghai tariff 
conferences, Kuei-liang unsuccessfully 
offered the abolition of tariffs on all 
foreign goods in return for annulment of 
these treaty ^provisions. When British and 
French representatives arrived off Tient- 
sin on their way to Peking for treaty 
ratifications, they were refused passage, 
June. On 25 June, they tried to force 
passage, but were repulsed. 


1860 

OCCUPATION OF PEKING. Anglo 
French forces landed at Pei-t’ang, 1 Aug.; 
defeated imperial forces undeyr Seng-ko- 
lin-ch’in (d. 1865) ; and entered Peking, 
13 Oct., the emperor having fled to Jehol, 
22 Sept. On 18 Oct., Elgin destroyed the 
Summer Palace {Yuan Ming Yuan) in 
retaliation for the execution of 21 mem- 
bers of a 39-man Anglo-French negotia- 
tion party seized 18 Sept. (The survivors 
had been released on 8 Oct.) On 24 Oct., 
Elgin and Gros exchanged ratifications of 
the 1858 treaties and signed new conven- 
tions with the emperor’s brother I-hsin 
(1833-98), Prince Kung. The British se- 
cured the Kowloon Peninsula, and the 
French won the right for Catholic mis- 
sions to hold property in the interior. 
These conventions opened all of China to 
the West. 

RUSSIAN TERRITORIAL EXPAN 
SION IN MANCHURIA. Beginning in 
1854, Russians had founded posts along 
the northern bank of the Amur to Kha- 
barovsk. The Treaty of Aigun, 16 May, 
1858, had ceded to Russia the northern 
bank of the Amur and given her joint 
possession of the area between the Ussuri 
River and the sea, but Peking had re- 
jected it, 1859. The Sino-Russian Treaty 
of Peking, 14 Nov., 1860, confirmed the 
Treaty of Aigun and gave Russia the area 
where Vladivostok had been founded in 
July 1860. 

UNIFICATION OF ANTI-TAIPING 
COMMAND. In May 1860, after the 
Taipings destroyed the government forces 
known as the Great Camp of Kiangnan. 
Tseng Kuo-fan was made governor gen- 
eral and imperial commissioner for the 
suppression of the Taipings in south 
China. He was given full power to deal 
with all matters relating to the campaign, 
including the levy of funds. 

1861 

TSUNGLI YAMEN. On 20 Jan., 1861, 
Prince Kung received approval for crea- 
tion of a foreign office, known as the 
Tsungli Yamen, through which the 
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Ch'ing government •became versed in 
western diplgimacy. It worked to uphold 
treaties; established the foreign-run Mari- 
time Customs Service, 1861, and a ^:hool 
(the T’ung-wen Kuan) to train young 
men in Joreign languages, 1862; and 
generally promoted knowledge of the 
West. 

RECOVERY OF ANKING. I seng Kuo 
ch’iian (1824-90), a brother of Tseng 
Kuo-fan, had begun the siege of Anking 
on 17 May, 1860. In early 1861 the 
Taiping commanders Li Hsiu-ch’eng 
(d. 1864) and Ch’en Yu-ch’eng (d. 1862) 
harassed Tseng Kuo-fan at Ch’i-men in 
southern Anhwei in the hopes of drawing 
Tseng Kuo-ch’uan away from Anking. 
When this maneuver failed, Ch’en unsuc- 
cessfully attacked lV*ng Kuo-ch’uan in 
Apr., May, and Aug. Tseng hnally took 
Anking, 5 Sept. If became a base for the 
recovery of Nanking 

TSENG KUOFAN’S CAMPAIGN 
STRATEGY. Soon after Anking was cap- 
tured, Tseng Kuo-fan decided that he 
should attack the Taipings on 3 fronts in 
a campaign that would encompass all of 
central China. Tseng Kuo-ch’uan would 
move the Hunan Army downriver to 
Nanking: Tso Tsung-t’ang (1812-85) 
would retake the important supply areas 
in Chekiang; and Li Hung-chang (1823- 
1901) would campaign in the Shanghai- 
Soochow area. 

DEATH OF THE HSIEN FENG EM 
PEROR. On 22 Aug., the Hsien-feng 
emperor died at Jehol, having named his 
son Tsai-ch’un (1856-75) emperor and 
appointing an 8-man regency whose ac- 
tions were subject to approval by Yeho- 
nala (1835-1908), known as the Empress 
Dowager Tz’u-hsi, and Niuhuru (1837- 
81) , the Empress Hsiao-chen. Prince Kung 
W'as in charge of affairs at Peking. With 
Prince Kung’s help and that of his 
brother I-hiian (1840-91), 'Tz’u-hsi over- 
threw the 8 regents in Nov. and estab- 
lished the reign period known as T’ung- 
chih, meaning “joint rule,” 

1862 

LI HUNG CHANG AND THE HUAI 
army. Li Hungchang, who had left 


Tseng Kuo-fan^ service early irtol861, ^as 
persuaded by Tseng to recruit a force in 
Anhwei •and go to Shanghai as .acting 
governor of Kiangsi. With his ne(v Hifai 
Army# and a detachment of Tseng’s* vet- 
erans, li£ reached Shanghai in Apr., the 
trip having been paid for by the western 
powers. He found foreign force's ' com- 
manded by British Adm. James Hope 
(1808-81) and French Adm. Leopold 
Auguste Protet (1808-62) defending the 
city against the Taiping Gen. Li Hsiu- 
ch’eng, and a foreign-officered Chinese 
brigade helping the imperial forties. After 
Charles George ("Chinese”) Gordon 
(183.3-85) reorganized the latter force, it. 
became known as the Ever-Victorious 
Army. It spearheaded Li’s later campaigns 
on T’ai-ts’jng, K’un-shan, Chiang-yin, and 
Soo-chow. "The Ever-Victorious Army was 
disbanded afta* the capture of Ch’ang- 
chou, 11 May, 1864. Li Hung-chang’^ 
position at Shanghai was particularly 
important to Tseng’s campaign because 
he could provide customs and tax reve- 
iiurs for the support of Tseng’s armies. 

1863-64 

SIEGE OF NANKING AND COLLAPSE 
OF THE HEAVENLY KINGDOM. 

T seng Kuo-th’uan had encamped at Yu- 
hua-t’ai under the walls of Nanking on 31 
May, 1862, and Li Hsiu-ch’eng had at- 
tacked him day and night from 12 Oct. to 
26 Nov. before giving up the siege of his 
camp. From 31 May, 1863, to 19 June, 
1861, Tseng worked to strongthen his 
camp and to encircle the city. Li advised 
Hung Hsiu-ch’iian to march out of Nan- 
king, but Hung, counting on God's help, 
refused to leave. There was almost noth- 
ing to eat in Nanking, and the Taipings 
became desperate. Hung died in June, 
perhaps by suicide. His son Hung Fu 
(1849-61) succeeded him. with Hung 
Jen-kan (1822-64), a cousin of Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan, as regent. On 19 July, Nan- 
king fell. Mass suicide and slaughter en- 
sued, leaving too few Taipings to carry on 
the movement. The Ch’ing government 
crushed the Taiping Rebellion, but it lost 
much power to such regional leaders as 
Tseng Kuo-fan in the process. 
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1865-68 

THE MEN REBELLION. Taiping rem 
nant troops gave new impetus to the 
Nien disturbances on the boricrs of 
Kiangsu, Anliwei, Honan, and Sliantung. 
The Nien were secret-society bandit gangs 
which had worked logetlier after 1853 and 
had co-operated with the Taipings for a 
time. 7'heir leader, ("hang Lo-hsing (d. 
1863) had shaped them into an effective 
army by mid- 11^)6. In June 1865, Tseng 
Kuo-fan was ordered to Shantung, where 
Seng-ko-lin-di'in had been ki*Iled. May 
1865, while fighting Nien 'bandits. On 12 
Dec., 1866, after an unsuccessful cam- 
paign, he recommended that Li Hung- 
thang succeed him. The Nien solit into 2 
bands. Under Li Hung-chang’s direction, 
the Huai .Army destroyed' one band in 
Jan. 1868 and the other in Aug. 1868. 

THE “SELF STRENGTHENING” 
MOVEMENT. The western powc'rs’ ob- 
vious military superiority impelled such 
Chinese generals as Li Hung-chang and 
Tseng Kuo-fan to seek the introduction 
ot’ western technology into China. The 
“self-strengthening” (tzn-ch*tar}^) move- 
ment began the westernization of China 
with the establishment of arsenals to make 
guns and ships. 

1870 

TIENTSIN MASSACRE. Believing ru 
mors that the French Sisters of Charity 
extracted the eyes and hearts of orphans 
entrusted to their care, a mob gathered at 
the Caiholic church in Tientsin, 21 June, 
1870. The French consul intemperately 
shot at a Chinese official and wounded his 
servant. The infuriated mob killed the 
consul and 20 other foreigners, including 
10 nuns. The incident revived Sino- 
foreign tensions after a decade ot com- 
parative calm, and caused a resurgence of 
hope in China that foreigners might be 
excluded. Tseng Kuo-fan investigated the 
case and temporized with the French 
until France’s defeat in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War left her powerless to threaten 
China. (Cont. p, 306.) 


JAPAN 

JAPAN IN 1760. In 1760 the government 
of Japan had been stable for 160 years. 
Tokugawa leyasu (1542-1616) , had won 
the battle of Sekigahara in 1600 and 
thereby established himself as the most 
powerful leader in Japan. He built his 
(apiial at Edo, now Tokyo. Like his war- 
rior predecessors, he did not aspire to 
usurp the imperial throne. Instead, he 
obtained from the emperor the title of 
shogun, or generalissimo, which became 
(le facto hereditary in the Tokugawa fam- 
ily. In theory the shogun was the empeior's 
deputy: in fact he ruled in his own name. 
The emperor was confined to his palace 
in Kyoto and perforfiied only ceremonial 
functions. 

The shogun’s go\ eminent was called 
the Bakufu, or Camp Government, allud- 
ing to its military origiti The Bakufu 
ruled directly about a quarter of Japan. 
The other three-quarters were parceled 
out among feudal lords called dairnyo. 
Hence, the Tokugawa regime has liecn 
described as centralized feudalism. There 
were 3 types of Tokugawa vassals The 
tozama (outside lords) , whose domains 
were remote from Edo, had sworn loyalty 
to leyasu only after the Battle of Sekiga- 
hara. Satsuma in Kyushu and Choshu in 
western Japan were powerful tozama do- 
mains. The hidai (hereditary vassals) had 
sworn loyalty before Sekigahara. Most 
were quite small landholders, and many 
of them were enfeoffed around the Toku- 
gawa lands in central Japan. l"he shim- 
pan (related lords) were junior members 
of the Tokugawa family itself. Kii, Owari, 
and Mito were the greatest shimpan 
domains. 

The domains of the dairnyo were called 
han. There were about 250 han. They 
were to a large extent autonomous in 
their internal affairs, and the Bakufu had 
no power to levy taxes upon them. The 
shogun lived off revenue from his own 
lands, as the other dairnyo did. However, 
the Bakufu had regulations to keep the 
han under control. The most important 
of these was the sankin-kotai (alternate 
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attendance) system. Each daimyo was re- 
quired to maintain a mansion in E^lo and 
to spend tim^ there every other year in 
nominal attendance on the shogu». He 
was also obliged to leave his wife and his 
heir in Edo whenever he returned to his 
han. Heavy sankin-kotai expenses kept 
many han budgets unbalanced. 

The early shoguns ruled personally, but 
later power passed more and more into 
the hands of the Roju (elders) , the high- 
est administrarive-lcgislaiive body in the 
Bakufu. The Roju were usually selected 
from the most powerful fudai families. 
The (o/arna lords had no voice in the 
Bakufu councils. Shimpan daimyo did not 
regularly participate in policy decisions, 
but could be called on for advice. In the 
19th (cnt. rivalry arose between the en- 
trenched fudai bureaucracy and those 
to/ama and shimpan daimyo who desired 
to have more say in national affairs. 

By shogunal edict, yaj>ari was isolated 
from all contact with foreign countries. 
The only exception was a small and 
tightly controlled trade with Holland and 
China through Nagasaki. When western 
knowledge began to spread in the late 
18th cent , those few who carried it were 
called “Dutch scholars.” By the 19th cent., 
the seclusion policy, reinforced by Japan's 
natural in.sularity, had become almost 
sacred. Hence its breakdown under west- 
ern pressure caused great infernal stresses. 

In the long peace of the Tokugawa 
period, history moved slowly. The ideal 
of Tokugawa statesmen, steeped in Con- 
fucian thought, was a simple agrarian 
economy. The whole political structure 
was based on a land tax calculated in 
units (koku) of rice. But money and 
commerce spread, and local industries 
gradually arose. Thus traditional eco- 
nomic ideas .slowly became antiquated. 
Society was, according to official teaching, 
divided into 4 classes (excluding the re- 
mote emperor and his court) : samurai 
(warriors) , farmers, artisans, and mer- 
chants. I'he samurai lived off rice stipends 
from their lords. But with prices rising 
steadily, they fell deeper and deeper into 
debt to the merchants, while some mer- 
chants bought samurai status. Farmers suf- 
fered from oppressive conditions in the 


countryside and ^ed. And th^ despised 
merchants, at the bottom of the social 
hierarchy! became wealthy although 
politically powerless. 

By ihe late 18th cent., Japan was ready 
for ovew social, economic, and institu- 
tional change. Not long after seclusion 
became a serious issue, direct and all- 
embracing loyalty to the emperor— rather 
than the traditional chain of loyalty 
through the daimyo to the shogun^be- 
came a burning i.ssue ^s well. The latter 
was summed up in the Slogan “sonno" 
(“Revere the emperor") ; the former, in 
the slogan* "joi" (“Expel the barbari 
ans") . The t\^’o* were often fused as the. 
battle cry of the rebellious in the last 
years of Tokugawa rflle. 

1760-86 

GOYOKIN. In 1761-62, the Bakufu ex- 
tracted the first recorded goyokin (a 
forced loan in lieu of taxation) from the 
merchants of Japan’s commercial center, 
Osaka. Commercial activity itself was 
not taxed. 

OPPOSITION TO THE BAKUFU. 

1767, Yamagata Daini (b. 1725) was exe- 
cuted in Edo for having expressed opposi- 
tion to the Bakufu and for having advo- 
cated exclusive loyalty to the emperor. 
Takenouchi Shikibu (1712-67), a man 
known to hold similar views, was exiled. 
These two were unique in an age when 
Tokugawa authority was unquestioned. 

RISE OF TANUMA OKITSUGU. In 
1769 Tanuma Okitsugii (17^9-88) was 
appointed a piovisional Roju and given 
the title of court chamberlain. Hence- 
forth Tanuma, who had risen from low 
status in the samurai class, was the most 
powerful figure in the Bakufu. He be- 
came a full Roju in 1772. 

TEMMEI FAMINES. The famines of 
1783-87 (named for the Temmei year 
periocj, 1781-89) devastated much of 
Japan. Bad weather was compounded by 
the eruption of Mt. Asama ini 1784, when 
large areas were covered with infertile 
ash. 

“TANUMA PERIOD.” The Shogun 
leharu, with whom Tanuma's fortunes 
were linked, died in 1786 and Tanuma 
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WLS deposed shortly tKer^after. Tanuma 
is known in Japanese history for greed 
and corruption. But in fact he was pro- 
gfessive in that he did not fight the trend 
toward increased commercial activity and 
was not prejudieed in favor of lui agrar- 
ian economy. He had encouraged land 
reclamation and riparian works; pro 
mot^d foreign trade through Nagasaki; 
developed a broad colonization plan for 
Hokkaido; consolidated existing Bakufu 
monopolies and created new ones; pro- 
moted the licensing by the Bakufu of 
large merchant associations; taxed trade 
and transportation, although 'irregularly; 
and tried to make the Bakufu and not the 
Osaka merchants the chief lending agency 
to the daimyo. There is even some evi- 
dence to suggest that he was considering 
modifying the seclusion policy. 

1787-93 

KANSEI REFORM. Shogun lenari 
(1773-1841) succeeded leharu in 1787. 
Matsudaira Sadanobu (1758-1829) , a con- 
servative, replaced Tanuma as the chief 
bakufu official. His program is known as 
the Kansei reform (from the Kansei year 
period, 1789-1801) . ^^atsudaira Sadanobu 
re-established agriculture as the sole per 
missible base of Bakufu finances. He 
enforced reductions in government 
spending and consumption, set up a 
famine storehouse system, discouraged 
foreign trade, and tried to reverse the 
tide of emigration from the villages to the 
cities. He- also canceled or reduced the 
debts of Tokugawa vassals below daimyo 
rank. These highly traditional measures 
helped for a while to stabilize the Bakufu, 
but in the end weakened it by preventing 
it from adapting to the times. 

PROHIBITION AGAINST NON- 
ORTHODOX TEACHINGS. Matsu 
daira Sadanobu forbade, 1790, the pursuit 
of nonorthodox studies in pakufu 
schools. The prohibition was later ex- 
tended to' the han. Only the official 
Confucianism taught by the Hayashi fam- 
ily was allowed. Maftudaira Sadanobu 
was dismissed in 1793. 

RUSSIAN VISIT. The Russian Erik 
Laksman (1737-1796) visited Nemuro in 


Hokkaido in 1792 .o open trade. He left 
when told he would ha\e to ’ i.sii Nagasaki 
in order to make comaci with the Bakufu. 

1794-1829 

INCREASE IN WESTERN CON- 
TACTS. In 1804. Nikolai Rezanov ar- 
rived in Nagasaki as ambassador from 
Russia. He wished to propose trade, and 
carried a letter from Alexander I. After 
lengthy delays he was sent av'ay. The 
rebuff resulted in a number of Russian 
raids in Hokkaido and the Kuriles. In 
1808, H.M .S. Phneton entered Nagasaki 
and, with the menace of her guns, forced 
the authorities to grant her provisions. 
The governor of Nagasaki committed 
suicide. In 1811, Vasilii Golo\nin (1776- 
1831) landed with peaceful intent on 
Kunashiri in the Kuriles, but was cap- 
tured and held for 2 years. 

Reacting to these foreign incursions, 
the Bakufu published the “No Second 
Thought” edict, 1825. It required that all 
foreign vessels approaching Japan's 
shores be destroyed and their crews killed 
if thev tried to land. 

REFORM IN SATSUMA. Zusho Hiro- 
michi (1776-1818) was appointed. 1 827, to 
carry out a reform, program in Satsuma. 
Sarsuma owed huge sums to the mer- 
chants of Osaka; Zusho simply canceled 
the debt. He also enforced very tight 
control over the ban’s sugar monopoly, 
thereby securing for .Satsuma a lucrative 
income source. 

REFORM IN MITO. Tokugawa Nari 
aki (1800-1860) became daimyo of Mito, 
north of Edo, 1829. He set about 
strengthening his domain's defenses and 
reviving the martial spirit of its samurai. 

1830-45 

TEMPO FAMINES. After a period of 
prosperity, the Tempo famines (from the 
Tempo year period, 1830-44) caused 
great suffering, 1832-36. Peasant revolts 
became commonplace. 

REVOLT IN OSAKA. Oshio Heiha 
chiro (1793-1837), a minor Bakufu offi- 
cial, led an abortive uprising in Osaka, 
Mar. 1837. While it lasted, it glaringly re- 
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vralctl die weakness* o[ the Bakufu’s 
troops. 

“MORRTSCfN” EXPEDITION. The 
U.S. ship Morrison entered Edo •Bay 
ostensibly to return castaways, Aug. 1837. 
Actually, the mercantile interests behind 
the voyage hoped to obtain a coaling and 
provisioning agreement, to secure good 
treatment for shipwrecked U.S. seamen, 
and to open trade. But the Morrison was 
fired on both at Urag.i, in Edo Bay, and 
at Kagoshima in Kyushu, the Satsuma 
capital, and w’as unable to approach the 
land. 

REFORM IN CIIOSHU. Murata Seifu 
(178.3'-1855) was appointed to carry out a 
reform program in Choshu, 18.S8. He 
brought the ban budget under tight 
control; stressed promotion of men of 
ability rather than of birth; redeemed the 
debts of the ban and ot its samurai at 
rates close to cancellation; and abolished 
the ban’s commercial monopolies (except 
for a warehousing operation at Shimono- 
seki) on the grounds that they benefited 
the merchants and not the han. 

IMPACT OF THE OPIUM WAR. 
When Great Britain defeated China in 
the Opium War of 1839-'12. informed 
Japanese took the event as a very menac* 
ing demonsiraiion of wxsiern intentions 
and of western military might. They 
feared Japan might have to (h'fend her- 
self against the same menace. In 1841, 
4'akashima Shuhan (1798-1866), an ex- 
pert in western gunnerv. was invited to 
demonstrate his art in Edo 

THE TEMPO REFORM. Mizuno 
Tadakuni (1794-1851) became the prin- 
cipal Roju. To retrieve the Bakufu from 
grave financial trouble, Mizuno under- 
took the highly conservative Tempo te- 
form, July 1841. He curbed consumption 
through the usual sumptuary edicts, cut 
Bakufu expenses, and reduced the debts 
of the lower-ranking Tokugawa vassals. 
He abolished merchant associations and 
tried to enforce price controls. He at- 
tempted to redistribute the shogun’s 
lands more evenly around 0.saka and 
Edo. and prohibited peasants from mi- 
grating to the cities. But his policies were 
unrealistic and had little effect. In 1842, 
Mizuno relaxed the “No Second 


Thought” edict ftut of fear eff foreign 
reprisals. He ordered daimyo to supply 
foreign sTiips with requested provisions 
and to advise them to leave. In Nov. 
he wasr4ismissed. 

1846-52 

WESTERN ARMS. In 1846 wTstern gun- 
mamifactiii ing techniques were intro- 
duced to .Satsuma. Ehe western haiUfelt 
keenly the need for defense preparations. 

In Oct 1847, Kornei became emperor. 

THE BIDDLE EXPEDITION. Two 
.American Warships under Comino. James 
Biddle (1783»1848) enterc^d Edo Bay, • 
June 1846. Biddle’s goals were the same 
as those of the Morrison expedition. The 
Bakufu realised to negotiate and Biddle 
was sent away. 

ARMS PURCHASE BY SATSUMA. In. 

1848 Satsuma concluded an arms deal 
with a French ship that called at the 
Rvukyu Islands. The Bakufu had pro- 
hibited the purchase of foreign arms, but 
was powerless to stop Satsuma. 

INCREASE IN DEFENSE MEAS- 
URES AGAINST THE WEST. In June 

1849 the Bakufu sent a report to the 
daiiTivo on pcent entries of foreign ships 
into Japanese waters. The Bakufu wished 
to have the daimyo increase their military 
preparedness against the foreign threat, 
in concert with •the Bakufu’s own stepped- 
up defense preparations. 

Japan’s first successful reverberatory 
furnace went into operation in Hizen, the 
han adjacent to Nagasaki, in 1850 It was 
used to manufacture cannon. 

1853-54 

PERRY’S 1ST VISIT. On 8 July. 185.3, 
Commo. Matthew Galbraith Perry (1794- 
1858) anchored off Llraga in Edo Bay 
with 4 warships. His mission was to secure 
good ireatment for U.S. sailors and to 
obtain facilities for navigation and trade. 
His instructions, which he had* insisted on 
writing himself, allowed him to act in 
whatever manner *he deemed most effec- 
tive to achieve* these goals. When the 
Japanese procrastinated. Perry sent sur- 
veying missions close to Edo. Within a 
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wefck he 6bliged the Jd^anese to receive 
from him, in a formal ceremony at a 
pjace ashore^ of his own choosing, a letter 
from President Fillmore to the shogun. 
The letter contained the U.S. demands. 
Perry left on 17 informing the 

Japanese that he would return for an 
answer the following spring. 

TflE SUCCESSION DISPUTE. 
Shortly after Perry’s visit, Icyoshi (12th 
shogun, ruled Oct. 1837-July 1853) died. 
The 13th shogun, -lesada (1824-58). had 
no heir and was unlikely to have one. 
Hence a crucial succession dispute arose. 
Most fudai daimyo and high-ranking 
Bakufu officials backed IViugawa Yoshi- 
tomi (1846-66), lesada’s first cousin and, 
like lesada, a nonentity. The other candi- 
date was Hitotsubashi Yoshinebu (1837- 
1913), the 7tb son of Tokugawa Nariaki 
Yoshinobu was a vigorous and promising 
young man. He was supported by many 
non-fudai daimyo who believed that the 
Rakiifu should consult all men of ability 
(especially themselves) and not rely 
solely on the entrenched bureaucracy. 
Tokugawa Nariaki was the leader of this 
faction. 

REQUEST FOR OPINIONS ON 
PERRY’S DEMANDS. The chief Roju 
Abe Masahiro (1819-57) had a translation 
of President Fillmore’s lettef sent to all 
daimyo and solicited their opinions, Aug. 
1853. The object of this 'unprecedented 
step was to obtain a national consensus 
on policy. It has since been interpreted as 
a sign of weakness and indecision on the 
part ol the Bakufu. Of the most impor- 
tant daimyo, about a third favored trade 
in some form. One of the most prominent 
of these was li Naosiike (1815-60) of Hi- 
kone. Another third wished to avoid war 
only in order to gain time for further 
defense preparations. Tokugawa Nariaki 
was the most prominent member of this 
group. He saw the crisis as a great chance 
to rally the martial spirit of the Japanese 
people. A final third advocated rejecting 
the U.S. defnands outright. The consensus 
favored rejecting a treaty but avoiding 
war— an untenable compromise. Shimazu 
Nariakira (1809-58) of Satsuma sfood 
alone, advocating trade with China and 
India but not with the U.S. In Oct. she 
Bakufu lihed its long-standing prohibi- 


tion on the building of ocean-going ships, 
and in Dec. a Bakufu edict admitted the 
inadequacy of Japan’s defenses and called 
for peace through delaying tactics. 

PERRY’S 2ND VISIT. Perry returned 
with 8 warships, Feb. 1854, and insisted 
on carrying on the negotiations at Kana- 
gawa, closer to Edo than the Bakufu 
would have liked. On 8 Mar. he received 
the shogun’s answer to President Fill- 
more’s letter. 

TREATY OF KANAGAWA. By the 

Treaty ol Kanagawa, 31 Mar., 1854, (1) 
coal and provisions w^ere to be made 
available alter 1 year at Hakodate, on 
Hokkaido, and at Shimoda, on the tip of 
the Izu Peninsula on Honshu; (2) ade- 
quate treatment of distressed seamen was 
promised: and (3) a consul could be 
appointed to reside at Shimoda after 18 
months. In Oct. Great Britain obtained a 
treaty allowing her ships to call for sup- 
plies at Nagasaki or Hakodate. 

1855-58 

TREATY OF SHIMODA. I he Russian 
Aclm. Evfimii Putiatin (1803-83) con- 
cluded the I'rcaty of Shimoda with the 
Bakulu, Feb. 1855. Russia obtained coal- 
ing and relreshment rights at Nagasaki as 
well as at Hakodate and Shimoda, the 
boundary between Japan and Russia was 
drawn thiough the Kurile Islands, and 
Russia obtained extraieriiLori.il status for 
Russians in Japan. In Nov. the Bakufu 
signed a tr.icle agreement with the Nether- 
lands. 

INTERNAL CHANGES. During 1855, 
a power struggle developed between 
Tokugawa Nariaki and Abe Masahiro. 
Nariaki succeeded in forcing the resigna- 
tion of 2 Roju. For the sake of closer 
supei vision, Hakodate was annexed to the 
Tokugawa domains from Matsumae han, 
Apr. In Sept., the Bakufu opened a naval 
training school in Nagasaki, with Dutdi 
instructors. In Nov., Abe Masahiro was 
succeeded by Hotta Masayoshi (1810-64) . 

APPOINTMENT OF TOWNSEND 
HARRIS. Townsend Harris (1804-78) 
arrived as U.S. consul in Shimoda, Sept. 
1856, with the mission of concluding a 
commercial treaty. He was not welcomed, 
for the Japanese text of the Treaty of 
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Kanagawa required rtie consent of both 
countries to rtic appointment of a consul; 
the U.S. had*followed the English text, 
which allowed unilateral appointment. In 
Nov. the Bakufu appointed a commission 
to study the possibility of trade with the 
U.S. 

HARRIS CONVENTION. A con\en- 
tion proposed by Harris was signed in 
June 1857. It provided for the opening of 
Nagasaki as an additional port of call for 
U.S. ships: extraterritorial status lor U.S. 
residents in Japan; the right for Ameri- 
cans to reside, lease property, and con- 
struct buildings; and an equitable dis- 
count rate for currency exchange. 

TREATIES WITH THE NETHER 
LANDS AND RUSSIA. A treaty with the 
Netherlands was signed in Nagasaki. Oct. 
1857 The Hakulu approved it after the 
fact. It permitted unlimited trade at 
Nagasaki and Ilak^'date by piivate mer- 
chants under Bakc^u supervision. Puti- 
atin signed a similar treaty for Russia a 
few days later. 

HARRIS’ AUDIENCE IN EDO. After 
lengthy procrastination, Harris was re- 
ceived in audience h, the ’liogun in Fdo, 
Dec. 1857. He presented his credentials 
and a letter fiom the II .S. president, in 
accordance with diplomatic practice. 

1858-60 

U.S. TRADE TREATY. Hie trade 
treaty propo.scd by Harris was ready for 
signature by Feb. 1858. It provided that a 
U.S. minister would reside in Edo; that 
trade would be carried on free ot olFicial 
intervention: that Nagasaki and Kana- 
gawa would be opened to the U .S in 
1859, Niigata in 1860, and Hyogo (the 
present Kobe) in 186.S; and that traders 
would be permitied to live in Edo in 1862 
and in Osaka in 186.H. But there was 
strong opposition to the text, so that 
signature was jiosiponed untd the em- 
peror could be persuaded officially to 
approve it 

JAPANESE REACTION TO THE 
TREATIES. Hotla Masayoshi went to 
Kyoto, Feb. 1858, to obtain the emperor's 
approval of the Harris treaty. But the 
emperor felt that Osaka and Hyogo were 
too close to Kyoto, and also gave consid- 


erable weight ftc^ the opiniorft of t4ie 
daimyo opposed to trade. The emperor re- 
fused. A decree, Apr., forced •through the 
imperial council as a compromise, recog- 
nized* jhe Bakufu’s responsibility for 
foreign affairs. But Emperor Komei then 
advertised the fact that he had been 
coerced, thus rallying antiforeign, anti- 
Bakufu sentiment. 

THE RECENCY. Alarmed at the crisis 
over the treaty and at the strength of the 
faction behind Hitotsuhashi Yoshinobu, li 
Naosuke had himself afipointed tairo 
(regent) . From this exaltecl office, which 
was seldom' filled, li was able to run die 
Bakufu firmly. In July 1858, he had the. 
U S treaty signed without imperial 
approval, thus incurring the wrath of the 
imperial Ic^ya lists. 

ANSEI PURGE. In Aug. 1858. li an- 
nounced his decision in favor of Toku- 
gawa Yoshitomi, the future lemochi, as 
the shogun's heir. lesada died and le- 
mochi became shogun, li dismissed Hotta 
and one other Roju. He ordered retire- 
ment or house arrest for Tokugawa Nari- ' 
aki, Tokugawa Yoshikatsu (1824-83) of 
Owari, Shimazu Nariakira (1809-58) 5f 
Satsuma, Yainanouchi Yodo (1827-72) of 
losa and Matsudaira Yoshinaga of 
Echizen (1828-90). This was the begin- 
ning of the Ansci purge. It left Yoshi- 
nobu’s backers disoiganized and made li 
a quasi dictator within the Bakufu. 

TREATY RATIFICATION. The 
Dutch, the Russians, and the British 
obtained treaties similar to the U.S. 
treaty, Aug. 1858, and France ’obtained a 
simdai treaty. Oct. A Bakufu representa- 
tive again went to Kyoto to obtain 
approval of the treaties, but the emperor 
still refused. In Feb. 1859, in a compro- 
mise decree, the court promised forbear- 
ance and the Bakufu undertook to pre- 
vent the opening of Hyogo and Osaka. 
Both committed themselves to revoke the , 
treaties at some time in the future. 
Finally, in July, the treaties became effec- 
tive, and foreign diplomats took up resi- 
dence in Edo. 

EXECUTION OF YOSHIDA SHOIN. 
Yoshida Shoin (b. 1830) was executed by 
the Bakufu, Nov. 1859. In later years, 
.Shoin became a national hero. He started 
out as a military expert, a fervent advo- 
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cafe of Japanese self-sfrcngihening, but 
not an opponent of the Bakufii. But after 
1858 h? bccATTie violently anti-Tokugawa. 
He was an inspiring teacher and writer. 
Several of the greatest Meip-period 
leaders studied af’his school in Cboshu 

MISSION TO THE U.S. In 1860 an 
official Bdkufu mission was sent to Wash- 
ington to exchange ratification of the 
Hairis treaty. The members of the mis- 
sion were much impressed by Japan’s 
backwardness relative to the IJ.S. 

In Mar. 1860, li Naosuke was assassi- 
nated by a group of Mito warriors. 

1860-63 

INTERNAL POWER STRUGGLES 
AND DETERIORATION OF JAPA- 
NESE WESTERN RELATIONS. In May 
1860, the Bakufu proposed that the sho- 
gun marry Princess Kaziinomiya, the em- 
peror’s sister. The court agreed, on the 
condition that the Bakufu undenake to 
cancel the treaties or expel the foreigners 
forcibly within 10 years. 

I'he Bakufu granted monopoly rights 
for export consignments of many prod- 
ucts to certain Edo whole.salers. This 
attempt at official control of trade was 
widely evaded. 

Harris’ secretary. Heuskert, was mur- 
dered by extremists in Edo, Jan. 1861. 
Harris offered to ease the Bakufu’s diffi- 
culties with the court by postponing the 
opening of Edo, Hyogo, Osaka, and 
Niigata. These had been due to open at 
the beginning of 1863. 

In Mar. 1861, the Bakufu announced 
that a mission would visit the countries 
with which Japan had treaties in older to 
obtain their agreement to postpone the 
opening ol the ports. The British min- 
i.ster, Sir Rutherford Alcock (1809-97), 
was gradually won over to support this 
plan. In [uly, extremists attacked the 
British legation, w^ounding 2 men. 

In Jan. 1862, the mission to Europe 
departed. 

THE LONDON AGREEMENT. The 
Bakufu mission concluded the London 
Agreement, June 1862. Edo, Osaka, 
Hyogo, and Niigata were to be opened 
only on 1 Jan., 1868. Japan promised full 
complianct with the treaties at the ports 


already open. Russia^, France, and Holland 
agreed later in 1862. 

Urged by Satsuma and'' Choshu, the 
court demanded that Hitotsubashi Yoshi- 
nobu and Matsudaira Yoshinaga of Echi- 
zen be given high posts, and that the 
shogun visit Kyoto in order to discuss the 
expulsion issue. 

Extremists attacked the British legation 
a 2nd time, killing 2 men. 

In Aug. Yoshinobu was made the 
shoguirs guardian. 

THE RICHARDSON MURDER. 

Charles Richardson, a British visitor from 
China, was murdered by members of a 
Satsuma contingent at Namamugi, near 
Yokohama, Sept. 1862. Britain demanded 
an indemnity. 

EXTREMIST CONTROL OF KY- 
OTO. The Satsuma force which killed 
Richardson returned from Edo to Kyoto. 
On arrival, it found Kyoto under the 
control of extremists from Choshu, Sat- 
suma, and Tosa. It therefore returned to 
Kagoshima, the Satsuma capital, leaving 
extremists in control of the court. 

In Oct. 1862 the time required in Edo 
under the sankin-kotai system was cut 
down and the requirement that the wife 
and heir of each daimyo be left in Edo 
was abolished. 

In Nov. the court appointed San jo 
Sanetomi (1837-91), an extremist court 
noble, as an envoy to the Bakufu to de- 
mand the expulsion of the foreigners. 

1863-64 

DEMANDS TO EXPEL WESTERN 
BARBARIANS. Great Britain served the 
Bakufu with an ultimatum to pay an 
indemnity of £100,000; to apologize for 
the Richardson murder: and to make 
Satsuma pay a £25,000 indemnity and 
execute the murderers. Mar. 1863. 

The shogun went to Kyoto to discuss 
the right time and methocl for expelling 
the foreigners, Apr. Once he was back in 
Edo, however, the Bakufu announced that 
it was unable to carry out the emperor’s 
expulsion order. The Bakufu and the han 
were to put into effect the court’s expul- 
.sion order on 25 June, 1863, but the 
Bakufu did nothing. Only Choshu took 
action, firing on an American steamer in 
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the Shimonofcki Straits. Subsequent 
Clioshu actioy rendered ilic straits jmpas- 
sable to forcfji 5 n ships by the end of 

BOMBARDMENT OF KAGOSHIMA. 

A British , squadron bombarded Kago- 
shima, Aug. 1863, in order to enforce 
.Britain’s demands for justice in the 
Richardson affair. Much of Kagoshima 
was destroyed. I he demands were e\en- 
tually settled and Satsuma established 
(lose relations with Great Britain. 

SATSUMA-AIZU COUP. Satsuma and 
Ai/u troops seized the imperial palace 
gates and took control of Kyoto away 
from the Choshu-backed extremists, Sept. 
San jo Sanetomi and other radical nobles 
took refuge in Choshu The shogun 
agreed again to visit *Kyoto. this time as 
an indication of strength. This was the 
height of the kolm gattai (union of court 
and Bakufu) movement promoted by 
Shmiazu TTisaniitsu (1817-87) of Satsuma 
and his allies. 

In Feb 1861, II iiolsu basin’ Voshinobu, 
Xfaisudaira Voshinaga of Kthizen, Matsu- 
daira Katamori (1835-93) of Aizu, Ya- 
manouchi \’o(lo of Tosa, and Date 
Miinetiari (1818-92) of Uuajinia formed 
a council whicli consulted regularly with 
the enijieror d his was a completely un- 
[iTCccdented phenomenon The council 
was dominated by Satsuma 

BREAKUP OF THE COALITION. 
The shogun, lemochi, arris ed in Kyoto. 
Disagreement over the policy he should 
adopt broke up the daimyo cc^alition, 
F'eb 1864 Sliimazu wanted him to con- 
\ince the emperor of the imjiractirability 
of expelling the foreigners, while Hitotsu- 
bashi Voshinobu adxocated (om])romise 
and the closing of Yokohama as evidence 
of Bakufu .sinceriiy. All the daimyo except 
Voshinobu returned to their han by early 
Apr Voshinobu came increasingly to favor 
the Bakufu, Shima/u to op[) 0 .se it. 

In Aug a Cho.shu force of 2,000 men 
tried to seize control of Kyoto, but was 
repulsed, and in Aug. Choshu was de- 
clared in rebellion by the court. 

BOMBARDMENT OF SHIMONO- 
SEKI. A joint naval force of the treaty 
powers bombarded Shimonoseki, Sept., 
landed troops, and dismantled the gun 
batteries. This was in reprisal for Cho- 


shu’s attacks on^feyeign shipping. In 0^1. 
a convention was signed, settling the 
Shimonoseki affair. Japan w;^ Kive^n the 
choice of paying a $3 m. indemnity or ®f 
openiijg another port in the Inland* Sea 
to trade!*#^ 

1865-66 

DECLINING POWER OF THE 
BAKUFU. In Mar. 1865 irrc'gular milTtary 
units under Kido Takayoslii (1833-77) 
and l akasugi Shinsaku (*1839-f^7) over- 
thiew the pro-Bakufu government of 
(dioshu and defied the Bakufu. In Feb. 
the Bakufu h.wl ordered the formation of 
a 2n(l punitive exjxxbtion against Choshu, 
under the shogun's personal command. 
But most jfro Bakufu daimyo were by this 
time reluctant to participate. 

Increased foreign pressure obliged the^ 
Bakufu to extract from the emperor 
formal approval of the 1858 trt'aties, Nov. 
1865 

SATSUMA CHOSHU ALLIANCE. 

.Satsuma and Choshu concluded a formal, 
but secret, alliance, Mar. 1866. Saisurna 
agreed to strive to restore Choshu to favor 
at court and to support Choshu against 
the impending ,itta(k of the Bakufu. 

The Bakufu sent an ultimatum to 
Choshu, demanding a drastic reduction of 
territory and the retirement of the 
daimyo. ChoslTu ignored the ultimatum, 
and in July a Bakufu force attacked it. 

The death of lemochi. Sept., gave the 
Bakufu a pretext to call a truce. In fact, 
the Bakufu force had been defeated. 
Choshu's troops were better equipped 
and trained than the Bakufu’s. "I hey 
included many peasants, a radical inno- 
V at ion. 

Ilitotsubashi Voshinobu was named 
shogun. 

1867-68 

ACCESSION OF THE ItfEIJI EM- 
PEROR. Komei died, Jan. 1867, and was 
succeeded by hk 15-year-old son, the 
Emperor Meiji.. 

FURTHER DECLINE OF BAKUFU 
PRESTIGE. In Mar. the shogun and the 
French minister, Lt^on Roc«lies (1809- 
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istai). mo: at Osaka. Ripct)es proposed a 
complete reform program to moderiii/e 
the B.'^ufu. „Most of his measuces were 
coiisidcied too radical, but those few that 
were' implemented alarmed Satsum^ and 
Choshu with thev prospect of a«,Bakufu 
resurgence. 

In jhne the shogun and the great 
daim'Jo met in Kyoto. They decided to 
open Hyogo to trade. The shogun pressed 
for punishment of Choshu, while most of 
the daimyo objected. .V compTomise dec- 
laration promistd “lenient" treatment of 
Choshu. 'I’he ability ol ihe Bakufu to 
force a compromise greatly disappointed 
the daimyo. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SHOGUN. 

In Nov., Voshmobu simniiited to the court 
his resignation as shogun. 1 Qsa, which 
stood aside from the Satsuma-Choshu alli- 
ance, had feared losing all influence if 
either the clans opposed to the Rakutu 
(the “.Mlies”) or the Rakutu won de- 
cisnely Hence Goto Shojiro (18.S8-97) of 
I'osa had proposed that Yoshinobu should 
become simply the president of an im- 
perial council of daim)o. Yoshinobu had 
ajtjjecd, but the Allies would not accept 
him as president of the imperial council, 
or consent to his retention of the Toku- 
gawa estates Satsuma and ChOsShii had 
already agreed secretly to use fojce against 
him. In Dec., Ivakura Tomomi (1825-8.^), 
a radical court noble, informed Owari, 
I'osa, Hiroshima, and Fukui lian of the 
Allies’ decision to act. Rather than be left 
out, the four ban joined the .\lliel 

THE RESTORATION. Troops under 
.Saigo Takamori (1827-77) of Satsuma 
seized the Imperial Palace gates. \ coun- 
cil was convened. It removed Yoshinobu’s 
lands and office and returned administra 
tive responsibility to the emperor, ‘1 Jan , 
1868. 

Choshu moved troops to Kyoto while 
Yoshinobu withdrew to Osaka. Yoshi- 
nobu’s main supporters, .Aizu and Ku- 
wana, were urging him to fight, but Owari 
and Fukui sought a compromise. 

The emperor assumed power over the 
same social and political structure as 
before. He had at this time no treasury, 
no authority to levy taxes, and few 
experienced administrators in his service. 


THE NEW GG^VERNMENT. The 
imperial council appointed, new court 
advisers. Their heaci was* an imperial 
princf, with Iwakura and Sanjo as depu- 
ties. 1 he other councilors were divided 
into gijo (senior councilors) And san'yo 
(junior councilors) . The gijo consisted of 
3 court nobles, 2 imperial princes, and 
the 5 daimyo whose troops were at the 
palace gates: .Saisurna, Tosa, Hiroshima, 
Owari, and Fukui. The san’yo consisted 
of minor court nobles and 3 samurai each 
from the above 5 ban plus Choshu. 

CIVIL WAR. Ai/u and Kuwana troops 
marched on Kyoto, 26 J.in. I he next day, 
Satsuma and Choshu troops drove them 
back to Osaka. Yoshinobu fled to Edo and 
ihe (ourt [ironounced him a rebel. 

SHINTO AS STATE RELIGION. In 
Feb., 7 administrative departments were 
created. One of these was the Department 
of Shinto. At the same time that Shinto 
was placed under state patronage. Bud- 
dhism was partially (and temporarily) 
disestablished, d’he department heads 
were gijo, with san'yo as assistants. 

RELATIONS WITH THE OUTSIDE 
WORLD. In Feb , the new' government 
issued a proclamation in which it declared 
its determination to hold fast to the de- 
cision to open Japan to the world. 

SURRENDER OF YOSHINOBU. The 
imperial troops occujiied Edo after an easy 
march from Kyoto. Saigo Takamori jjcr- 
suaded Yoshinobu to acce[)t the emperor’s 
terms of surrender, Ajir.: Yoshinobu was 
to retire and his successor was to retain only 
700,000 koku of estates. (Lands were 
measured in terms of revenue rather than 
of area.) In turn, pardon was promised to 
all Tokugawa adherents who swore alle- 
giance to the new government. 

THE “CHARTER OATH.” The em 
peror's "Charter Oath." drafted by Iwa- 
kura romomi. Kido Takayoshi, and Fu- 
kuoka I'akachika (1835-1919), v/as pro- 
mulgated. 6 Apr. Its 5 articles called for 
the establishment of an “assembly widely 
convoked" and for stress on “public dis- 
cussion," for the abandonment of all 
“absurd usages," and for a search for 
knowledge throughout the world in order 
to strengthen the “foundation of the 
Imperial Polity." The call for “public 
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discussion” did not imply democracy, but 
broad participation for all daimyo and 
samurai in poticy deliberations. 

THE “1ST CONSTITUTION” In 
June the imperial government adopted 
the Seitai^o, generally known as Japan’s 
first constitution. It recogni7ed in prin- 
ciple the separation of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers. However, 
these powers were all loosely delegated to 
the Dajokan (Council of State) . They 
were lo be exercised by a bicameral as- 
sembly, the Dajokan. and the executive 
departments, all of which interlocked. 

Official posts, especially at the san'yo 
level, were redistriburecl Many court 
nobles were removed and samurai mem- 
bership was restricted to fewer han. In 
Sept. Edo was ren.iTfied Tokyo (Eastern 
Capital) and later became the imperial 
capital. 

1869 

SURRENDER OF THE HAN REG 
ESTERS. Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and 
Ilizen, the most powerful han in the new 
government, submitted their han registers 
to the emperor, Mar. Thus they acknowl- 
edged the emperor’s sovereignty over 
their territory and laid the basis for true 
centralized rule. Kido Takayoshi and 
Okubo Toshimichi (1830-78) of Sat- 
suma were the main promoters of this 
move. In July all daimyo were ordered to 
surrender their han registers to the em- 
peior. The daimyo were at the same time 
appointed governors in their own terri- 
tories. The new administrative units 
thereby created were known as ken (pre- 
fectures) . 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZA- 
TION. In Aug. the* gosernment was re- 
organized and given the form that it 
would retain until the adoption of a 
cabinet system in 1885. The Dajokan was 
headed by San jo. Its members supervised 
6 executive departments: Civil Affairs, 
Finance, War, Justice, Imperial House- 
hold, and Foreign Affairs. All ministers 
were given samurai assistants and only 
samurai were appointed as sangi (coun- 
cilors) to the Dajokan. Thus power 
gradually passed into the hands of a small 


number of sarpuiiai from Satsuma, C^To- 
shu, Tosa, and Hizen. (Cont. p. )1),) 

KOREA 

1760-1800 

REIGN OF YONGJO. In 176(),'> Korea 
was under Chinese suzerainty, thou^i not 
directly ruled by the Chinese government. 
The reigning periods of Kings Yongjo 
(172'l-7()) and Chongjo (1776-1800) of 
the Yi dynasty are knenvn in Korean 
history as the Vongjong Era. File era was 
marked by efforts to eliminate the power 
struggle betwec*n the traditional factions 
in the country of which the Noron (Old 
Doctriners) , Soron • (Young Doctriners) , 
Nainin (Southerners) , and Pugin (North- 
erners) were the most important. 

King Yongj® led the Tangyongchaek 
reform movement. He 0})ened govern* 
ment positions to the developing middle 
class and lo illegitimate children of the 
upper class, who were now allowed to 
compete in the government examinations. • 
The military tax was applied to all irre- 
spective of class or status, and the laAd 
tax was increased. Restrictions on free- 
dom of spe ech were imposed as a check 
on factionalism. A government agency, 
Cheonsa, w.is established to foster irriga- 
tion and reforestation, 

REIGN UF CHONGJO. Under 
Chongjo (ruled 1776-1800), the Kyujang- 
gak (Royal Academy) was established 
with the duty of ensuring better living 
conditions for the poor. 1 he arts, particu- 
larly literature, showed marked develop- 
ment. There emerged for the first time a 
literature written in the vulgar script, and 
a commoner literature written by com- 
moners. Although Chinese Confucianism 
continued to exert a strong influence, the 
influence of China herself declined. 
Trade, manufacturing, and mining in- 
creased, encouraged by the Silhak school 
of learning which advocated social reform 
and the Swiak (Western Learning) school 
which introduced European knowledge, 
particularly (Catholic Christian doctrine 
and the natura] sciences. 

PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS. 
Catholicism came to Korea without 
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bei*efu of-^missionarics. ^Tlje first convert 
was Sun^hun. The new religion, how- 
ever, soon conflicted with indigenous an- 
cestor worship, and from 1785 the Korean 
government began to discourage- the 
spread of Chriswaniiy. In 1791- active 
persecution began, with the execution of 
Yun Cllijung, the 1st Christian martyr. 
Othe/^ executions followed, Catholic 
books were burned, and the government 
refused to allow the import of more 
books from Peking, the major source of 
Christian inflficnce. Catholicism was 
driven uifderground. In 1792 the pope 
put the Korean Church under the bishop 
of Peking, and in 1795 a' Chinese priest, 
Shou Wen-mou, was smuggled into Korea, 
followed by a number of French mis- 
sionaries. 

1801-59 

REIGN OF SUNJO. On the death of 
Chongjo, King Siinjo (ruled 1801-.S4) sue* 
ceedecl to the throne. Religious persecu- 
tions continued. Severe restrictions were 
placed on Christian missionaries, and a 
n?imber of (Catholic Nam in leaders were 
executed (Sinju Massacre) . During this 
period a Naron (anti-Caiholir) faction 
took power from the pro-Catholic Namin. 
A leading Namin, Hwang Sayong, sent a 
message to the foreign missionaries in 
Peking requesting that a ficet should be 
sent to force the government of Korea to 
grant freedom of religion. His ,plea was 
intercepted, and further repressions re- 
sulted. In 1831, however. Pope Gregory 
XVI made Korea a bishopric. 

REIGN OF HONGJONG. Sunjo died 
in 1834 and was succeeded by King 
Hongjong (ruled 1834-49) . In 1837, by 
which time there were 9,000 Christian 
converts, 3 French priests entered Korea 
in disguise. In 1839 the government 
‘learned of the presence of the mission- 
aries and, partly to distract atte'iuion 
from the general suffering being caused 
by a drought, initiated once again a 
policy of sevdfc repression of Christianity. 
On 21 Sept., 1839, the 3 French priests 
were executed (Kihae Massacre) . Despite 
the persecutions, by the end of Hong- 


jong's reign the nuwber of converts had 
risen to 13,000 and there wetje 12 French 
priests in the country. 

In 1849 Hongjong was succeeded by his 
nephew. King Choljong (ruled 1849-63) . 

1860-70 

TONGHAK MOVEMENT. In 1860, 
Choe Cheu founded the nationalistic 
Tonghak school of learning (the eastern 
sect) . This was a synchretist apocalyptic 
movement based in the south, and com- 
bining T aoist, Buddhist, Neo-Contucian, 
Catholic, and native Songyo shamanist 
elements. It seems to have been inspired 
partly by direct western influences and 
partly by news of the Taiping Rebellion 
and of foreign invasions of China. The 
movement obtained a huge following, 
and in 1862-63 a Tonghak-inspired 
peasant-based revolt broke out. In 1864 
the leader of the revolt was killed and the 
uprising suppressed. 

CONSERVATIVE REFORM UNDER 
TAEWONGUN. In Jan. 186.3, when 
King Choljong died without male issue, 
his great-great-grandson, Yongjo, suc- 
ceeded as King Kojong (ruled 1861-1007) 

T he boy’s father. Prince Hungson. known 
as Tacwongim, became regent. Taewon- 
gun instituted a conservative reform pro- 
gram, which included an attempt to 
restore the traditional Korean 'Three sys- 
tems” (land tax, grain relief, military 
service) . He tried to wipe out factional- 
ism by closing all private academies 
(soufOTi) , depriv ing the Censors of their 
power, and directly taxing the yangban 
(noble) class. Recruiting talent more 
widely than ever before, he reorganized 
the central administration and revised the 
law codes. He also tried to increase Korean 
military strength His foreign policy was 
anti-Catholic and exclusionist. 

MOUNTING FOREIGN PRES 
SURES. In Jan. 1866 a Russian gunboat 
entered Wonsan Harbor and tried to 
establish trade relations. Korea claimed to 
be a vassal of China, and referred the 
Russians to Peking. A Catholic delegation 
led by Nam Chongsam suggested to the 
regent that Korea enter into an alliance 
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with Britain and Frlnice against Russia. 
Taewongunk response was to grder a 
purge of Catlfolics. Nain Chongsam and 9 
French priests, including Bishop Bcnneux, 
were beheaded (Pyongin Massacre) . 

In Sept. 1866 the U.S. merchantman 
General Sherman sailed up the 'Facdong 
River to Pyongyang seeking trade. A fight 
broke out, and the ship was burned and 
all its crew killed. 

Reacting to the Pyongin Massacre, the 
French dispatched 7 warships under Adm. 
Ro/e. The expedition entered the Han 
River, attacked Chong-jok Fortress on 
Kangwha Island, Aug.-Oct. 1866, but was 
driven off. 

Between 1866 and 1870 (with a peak in 
1868 due to a tomb desecration) c. 8,000 
Catholics were put to death in Korea; the 
total number of persons killed or injured 
during these years was 30,000. (Cant. p. 
319.) 

MONGOLIA 

1760-1850 

ISOLATION OF MONGOLIA. Mon 

golia was brought under the control of 
the Ch’ing (Manchu) Empire of China 
between 1736 and 1796. The Manchus 
followed a policy of nonintervention in 
Mongolian affairs. They ruled the region 
indirectly, encouraged Lamaism, forbade 
their Chinese subjects to colon i/e, pro- 
hibited intermarriage between Mongols 
and Chinese, and made an effort to pro- 
tect the Mongols from Chinese traders. 

1851-70 

MONGOLIAN MILITARY LEVIES. 
Following the outbreak of the Taiping 
Rebellion, 1851, Mongol feudal levies 
were summoned to serve the Manchu 
emperor. Mongol soldiers also fought 
against the Nienfu peasant rebels in the 
northern Chinese provinces in the 1850’s 
and 1860’s, against the British and French 
in 1860, and against the Moslems of the 
southwest in the 1860’s and 1870’s. 

GROWTH OF RUSSIAN INFLU- 
ENCE. Bv the Russo-Chinese Treaty of 


Peking, M No\*., #860, Russia received f he 
right to station consuls at Urga, Hi 
(Kuldjajf, Chugachak, and Kashgar, and 
Russian merchants began to enter Outer 
Mongojia. By another agreement con- 
cluded tit Peking, 8 Fefe., 1862, Russians 
were allowed to trade throughout the 
whole of Mongolia. On 7 Oct., l664, the 
Protocol of Chuguchak (Boundary "f reaty 
of Tarbagatai) was concluded, stipulating 
a Russian-Outer Mongolian bouildary 
running through the *Sayan Mts. Finally, 
by the Treaty of Uliass*utai, 1870, the 
frontier between Russia and Outer Mon- 
golia was more closely delineated. During 
the 1860’s Manchu control over Outer 
Mongolia became generally weaker, and 
Russian influence increased. 

TIBET 

1760-73 

TIBET IN 1760 . In 1760 Tibet was 
under Chinese suzerainty, 2 high commis- 
sioners having been appointed by the 
Manchu emperor in 1725 to supervise the 
country's secular affairs. The religion of 
the people was Buddhism, and there were 
2 principal religious leaders, the Dalai 
Lama and the Panch’en l.ama. Regencies 
were frequent, since new spiritual head? 
of Tibetan lamaism were usually "dis 
covered" wheh the candidates were in 
fanis. 

The 7th Dalai Lama, Kasang Gyatso 
had died on 22 Mar., 1757, and Demc 
Trulku Jampel Delek (High Lama of the 
Drepung Monastery) had been appointed 
regent. In 1762 the 8th Dalai Lams 
(Jampal Gyatso) was discovered in Tsan^ 
and the regent brought him to Lhasa, the 
Tibetan capital. 

1774-86 

relations WITH THE ENGLISH 
EAST INDIA COMPANY., Misunder 
standing the intent of a communicatior 
sent to India by the Panch’en Lama 
Warren Hastings, governor of Bengal 
sent George Bogle to Tibet to obtair 
permission to initiate trade. Bogle arrivec 
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at JShigarst?, Oft. 1774. ¥cached I'ashil- 
hunpo the following year and gained the 
friendship oi the Panch’en Laiha, Lob- 
safig PaWen Yeshe, but failed to establish 
a commercial connection betweei^ Tibet 
and India. The ftinch'en Lama d^ed on a 
visit to Peking, 27 Nov., 1780. 

On July, 1781, the 8th Dalai I .ama 
assumed power from the regent, Ngawang 
Tsultrcm, who had taken over from 
Demb I'rulku in 1777. In 1782 the Hritish 
in India learned ot the change, and once 
again Warren flastings tried to establish 
trade between Bengal and Tibet, sending 
Lieut. Samuel Turner to^ Tnshi Lhunjso 
in 1783. However, due to /[Chinese pres- 
sure and also to the opposition of the 
regent in Lhasa, Turner was denied ac- 
cess to the capital. 

In 1783 the 4th Panch’en Lama was 
^liscovered in Tsang. 

1787-93 

GURKHA INVASIONS. In 1787 the 
Gurkhas invaded 'Fibet from Nepal, 
claiming trade frauds as justification. The 
C^iinese sent militaiy assistance to the 
Tibetans, 1788, but their aid was ineffec- 
tive. The war ended alter Ghinese media- 
tion had procured a treaty highly un- 
favorable to Tibet, which was obliged to 
pay a large indemnity to Nepal. In July 
1791 the Gurkhas again Inx.idecl Tibet 
when the Dalai Lama, claiming that he 
had never approved the treaty, f.iiled to 
pay the indemnity. Gurkha forces cap- 
tured and Iboted Shiga tse and the I'ashil- 
hunpo Monastery, and the Panch’en 
Lama lied. At the Battle of Debung, 4 
Sept., 1792, the Tibetans, with the help of 
a Chinese army under Gen. Fu K’ang-an, 
defeated the Gurkhas and drove them 
back to Nepal. The ensuing treaty, 1793, 
was much more favorable to Tibet, and 
also to China. Chinese control over the 
country was strengthened, and the«Man- 
chus, acting through their olficials (am- 
bans) introfluced a number of reforms: 
the selection of a new Dalai Lama when 
there were a number of^candidates, to be 
by lot: an agreement ro exclude for- 
eigners; the fixing of boundaries between 
Tibet and Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan; 
and the staffoning of an imperial resident 


and a large CIjinAe standing army in 
Tibet. . 

1794-1854 

CHANGES OF GOVERNMENT AND 
EROSION OF CHINESE INFLUENCE. 
The 8th Dalai Lama died on 19 Nov., 
1804, and the regent, Tenpai Gonpo 
Kundeling, took control of the country. 
Growing external pressures on the Man- 
chus obliged them to reduce their mili- 
tary garrison in Tibet. 

Following a dispute, 1807, over the 
claims of 2 candidates for the position of 
Dalai Lama, the 9th Dalai Lama, Lung- 
tok Gyatso, was finally enthroned in 
1808. 

• 

In 1811 the first Englishman to pene- 
trate to Lhasa, T'homas Manning, was 
granted an audience by the Dalai Lama. 

On 6 Mar., 1815, the 9th Dalai Lama 
died. By 1817, 3 candidates for the office 
had appeared and it was not until 1822 
that the 10th Dalai Lama, TsuUrem 
Gyatso, was chosen. He died in 1837, and 
the 1 1th Dalai Lama, Khedrup Gyatso. 
was enthroned in 1841. 

During the 1840’s C'hinese influence in 
Tibet was reduced, due to incompetent 
and corrupt residents and to the distrac- 
tions of the Opium War. In 1841 tribes- 
men from Ladakh in\aded Tibet. They 
were eventually driven out, and a treaty 
signed at Leh, the capital of Ladakh, by 
which boundaries were clarified and 
promises of friendship exch.inged. The 
Chinese were not party to these negoti- 
ations. 

1855-70 

RENEWED GURKHA INCURSIONS. 
In 1855 the Gurkhas again invaded Tibet, 
claiming ill treatment of their nationals 
and violations of trade agreements. By a 
treaty of 24 Mar., 1856, the Tibetans 
agreed to pay an annual tribute to Nepal 
and also to grant the privileges of extra- 
territoriality and freedom of trade to 
Nepalese merchants. 

The 11th Dalai Lama was enthroned 
on 1 Mar., 1855, but died in 1856. 

FURTHER DECLINE OF CHINESE 
INFLUENCE. During the 1850’s and 
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1860’s Chinese authoVity, in Tibet con- 
tinued to djcline. In 1858 the ^eRent, 
Rating, arranged a lottery, by which the 
1 2th Dalai Lama, Trinlcy Gyatso,- was 
chosen. But in 1862 Shatra proclaimed 
himself Dosi (prime minister) and took 


power. The regent fled to Chida, where 
he died. On 25 Sept., 1864, the Desi, 
Shatra, aho died. In 1868 Paldin Dandup 
assumed effective power in Tibet as lorB 
chambet;lain. 


South Asia 


INDIA 

DISINTEGRATION OF THE MUG- 
HAL EMPIRE. With the death of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb (Aurangzib) (ruled 
1658-1707). the power of the Mughal 
Empire, which had covered almost the 
entire subcontinent, began to decline. In 
1750 the emperor, Alamgir (Alamgir) II 
(b. 1699) , was [)ut to death, and his son 
fled to Bihar, where he had himself 
proclaimed Shah Alam ('Alam) II (ruled 
1759-1806) . Local Mughal officials, taking 
advantage of the collapse of the central 
government, established personal power 
over their print ip.ilities in Bengal, Oudh, 
Rohilkhand, and Hyderabad. 

Among the indigenous non Moslem fac- 
tions competing for regional power at 
this time, the most important were the 
Sikhs, the Rajputs, the Jats, and the 
Mararhas. South of Delhi was Bharaipur, 
a kingdom of Jats, a landowning, peasant 
taste, founded in the early 18th cent, and 
ruled in 1760 by Suraj Mai. In the Punjab 
to the northwest were the Sikhs, the 
descendants of disciples of a 15th-cent. 
religious leader, Nanak, and, since 1750, 
under Afghan control. Southwest of the 
Punjab were the lands of the Rajputs, a 
warrior caste, whose kingdoms had been 
allied with the Mughals since the 16th 
tent.; alienatetl by the aggressive religious 
policy of Aurang/eb, the Rajputs had 
since held aloof from Mughal affairs. To 
the south, in the area of the Western 
Ghats, the Maratha peoples had emerged 
in the 17th cent, as an independent power: 
in 1758, when for a brief period they held 
the Punjab, their power stretched from 
the Himalayas almost to the tip of the 
peninsula, those areas not under their 
direct control paying them tribute. In 


south India, on the Malabar Coast, was 
the Hindu kingdom of Mysore. Hyder Ali 
(‘\li) (1717-82J, a Moslem soldier risen 
to prominency in the army of the raja,, 
succeeded by 1761 in becoming chief 
minister and de facto* ruler of Mysore. 

ELJROP£AN TRADING COM- 
PANIES. By 1760 the .settlements of the 
Poitugucse, DiAch, and Danish trading^ 
companies in India were negligible. The 
2 major trading companies were those of 
the British and the French. The English 
East India Company possessed the 3 
independent presidencies of Bombay, 
Madras, and Bengal. The nawab of Ben- 
gal’s attack on the British settlement at 
(Calcutta in 1756 had resulted in a British 
victory at Plassey, 23 June 1757, under 
Robert (^live (1725-74), and supremacy 
for the English Company in Bengal. 

The French East India Company held 
the islands of Mauritius and Reunion off 
Madagascar and in India had factories in 
Bengal, the Deccan, and on the Malabar 
Coast. A French army under Gen. Chailes 
Joseph Bu-ssy (1718-85) was maintained 
at Hyderabad: since 1749 the French had 
been deeply involved in the internal 
politics of the Carnatic and of the Hyder- 
abad court. 

1760 

BATTLE OF WANDIWASH. When 
news of the Seven Years’ War arrived in 
India in 1756, fighting had broken out 
between the British and fhe French, 
mainly in the Carnatic. Gen. Thomas de 
Lally (1700-66) was sent from France to 
defeat the British; Bussy was recalled 
from Hyderabad to join him. In 1759 the 
French siege of Madras failed, and Masu- 
lipatam in the Deccan was t<Aen by the 
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Biaish. Gn 22 Jaii., 17C0, the Battle of 
Wandiwash, the last pitched battle of the 
war, the Fronch were defeated and Bussy 
captured. When, after an 8 months' siege, 
Lally surrendered Pondicherry, ^6 Jan., 
1761, the war was ’over. 

1761 

BATTLE OF PANIPAT. The Maratha 
capture of Lahore in the Punjab brought 
renewed invasion by Ahmad Shah Abdali 
(1724-1773), the Afghan leader, who re- 
took the city. Maratha forces, including 
the powerful chiefs Holkar and Sindhia, 
gathered to challenge the. Abdali. The 
Rajputs sent irregular cavalry, and Jat 
troops from Bharatpur came under Suraj 
Mai, although both Rajputs a;id Jats left 
before the final battle because of quarrels. 
The peshwa, Balaji Baji Rao (BalajI Rao) 
(ruled 1740-61) , appointed his young son 
Viswas Rao nominal head of the joint 
army, naming Sadashiv Rao Bhao his ad- 
viser and actual leader of the expedition. 
To oppose the Marathas the Abdali had 
l^is own forces, the Rohilla troops, and at 
least the nominal support of the ruler of 
Oudh. 

The 2 armies were in contact from the 
late summer of 1760, but the decisive 
battle occurred on 14 Jan., 1761, at 
Panipat. The Marathas were besieged in 
this town, but starvation lorced them to 
abandon it and attack the Afghans. In 
the fighting, possibly due to a confusion 
of orders between Sadashiv Bhao and 
Holkar. a large portion of the Marathas 
fled the field. Maratha casualties were 
extremely high. Holkar and Mahadji 
Sindhia escaped, but both Viswas Rao 
and .Sadashiv Bhao were killed. Although 
Ahmad Shah Abdali was victorious, a 
mutiny among his troops forced him to 
leave India. He turned the rule of Delhi 
over to an Afghan, who was to rule in the 
name of .Shah Alam (‘Alam) II. Tl>e shah 
was by this time living in Bengal, and 
now becam^ the Abdali’s vassal. 

1762-64 

DEFEAT OF MIR QASIM, NAWAB OF 
BENGAL. After Plassey, Mir Jafar (Mir 
Ja'far) (1691-1765) , installed by Clive as 


nawab (nawabj of Bengal, had ex- 
empted the private trade of Company 
servants from transit duties if they had an 
official pass. But after the deposition of 
Mir Jafar, the new nawab, Mir Qasim 
(Mir Qasim) (ruled 1760-63) , objected to 
this practice. His protests were overruled 
by the Calcutta Council, and in retalia- 
tion Mir Qasim abolished all duties. The 
result was war. Between 10 June and 5 
Sept., 1763, Maj. Adams, the English 
commander, won 4 pitched battles over 
the nawab’s forces. At Patna, Mir Qasim, 
after executing 2 Indian hankers, the 
former ruler of Bihar, and his English 
prisoners, fled to Oudh. In July 1763, 
having agreed to the council’s demands 
regarding duties on private trade and 
having paid over substantial amounts in 
presents to the council, Mir Jafar was 
restored as nawab of Bengal. On Oudh, 
Mir Qasim obtained the support of Shuja- 
ud-daula (Shuja-ud-daula) (ruled 1754- 
75) , the nawab wazir of Oudh. and of 
Shah Alam II. Their forces met the Com- 
pany’s at Buxar, 22 Oct., 1764. Mir Qasim 
was decisively defeated, and fled the 
battlefield. .Shah Alam II submitted to the 
British. The nawab of Oudh, who re- 
treated to Rohilkhand, submitted only in 
the following year when British forces 
overran Oudh. 

1765 

GRANT OF THE DIW ANI OF BEN- 
GAL. Clive returned to Bengal in 1765 
for his 2nd term as governor. On 16 Aug., 
1765, by the Treaty of Allahabad, he 
came to terms with the losers of Buxar, 
Shuja-ud-daula and Shah Alam II. Oudh 
was restored to Shuja-ud-daula on certain 
conditions, but 2 of its districts were 
turned over to the shah for use as his 
personal residence. In exchange the em- 
peror formally granted the diwani (di- 
wani) of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa to the 
English East India Company. The Com- 
pany thus became the official revenue 
administrator of all 3 territories. In order 
to continue in this position, the Company 
had to pay the nawab of Bengal 53 lakhs 
of rupees per year and the emperor 26 
lakhs. Mohammed (Muhammad) Reza 
Khan was appointed to administer the 
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diuani, tliereby establishkig Clive’s so- 
callcd dual government, in which the 
power day fdrmally in the hands of the 
Company while the actual administration 
was done by Indians. 

1766-69 

1ST MYSORE WAR. In extending his 
rule to the Malabar Coast (completed 
1762), Hydcr Ali, the ruler of Mysore, 
came into contact with the British fac- 
tories there. 7'o the north his expansion 
was blocked by the Marathas and by the 
nizam of Hyderabad, and by 1766 these 2 
powers had allied with one another 
against him. In Nov. 1766 the government 
of the Madras Presidency concluded an 
agreement with the nizam Whereby it 
obtained control of the northern Sirkars 
jn return for agreeing to aid the nizam 
against Hyder Ali. 

Although it was the Marathas who were 
the 6rst to attack the Mysore kingdom, 
Hyder Ali quickly made peace with them. 
In Apr. 1767 the forces of the British and 
o{ the nizam invaded Mysore. Because of 
an intrigue involving Hyder’s agent, the 
elder brother of the nawab of the Car- 
natic, the nizam abandoned the British 
and allied himself with Hyder Ali. In 
Feb. 1768, after 2 British victories, the 
nizam switched sides again, reaffirming 
his original alliance with the British by 
the Treaty of Masulipatam. British forces 
briefly held Mangalore, bur Hyder retook 
the city, and by Mar. 1769 had come to 
within b miles of Madras. In Apr. 1769. 
Hyder Ali dictated peace terms to the 
British, providing for a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests and stipulating a defen- 
sive alliance in accordance with which the 
British promised to aid Mysore if Hyder 
Ali were attacked. 

1770-73 

RESTORATION OF SHAH ALAM II 
TO DELHI. In 1771 the Marathas 
occupying Delhi proposed to the exiled 
emperor, Shah Alain II, that they e.scort 
him bark to his capital in return f(.r 
certain payments. Although the Com- 
pany's officials argued against it, Shah 


Alam accepted the oiler, and in May 1771 
left APahabad. Sindhia, the ‘most power- 
ful Maratha chief in the north, escorted 
the Shah into Delhi. 6 Jan., 1772. The 
Company, considering that the emperor 
had deserted them, discontinued the an- 
nual tribute of 26 lakhs of rupees, and 
restored the districts of Kora and Allah- 
abad to the nawab of Oudh. 

EARLY REFORMS OF WARREN 
HASTINGS. On 13 Apr., 1772, Warren 
Hastings (1732-1818) was appointed gov- 
ernor general of Bengal (ruled 1772-8^)) 
Acting under Company orders, he re- 
placed Clive’s system of dual government, 
and had the Company assume fully the 
diwani of Bengal, 1772. 1'hiis both civil 
law and revenue collection came under 
direct Company control. Hastings also 
effected a series of commercial reforms: 
he abolished all but 5 custom houses 
throughout the territory, freeing passage 
of trade, Mar. 177.3; all tariffs except 
those on the monopolies of salt, betel 
nut, and tobacco were reduced to a 
uniform 2.5 per cent for Indians and 
Europeans alike; and the Treasury was 
moved from Murshidabad to Calcutta. In 
Calcutta, Hastings established 2 courts of 
appeal, 1 for civil and I for criminal 
cases, 11 Apr.. 1780. But, although he 
attempted to put an end to private trade 
and to restrict the receiving of presents, 
both practices continued. A number of 
land revenue reforms were also tried 
during Hastings’ tenure. The auctioning 
of revenue was first attempted, and later 
the employment of Company-appointed 
collectors. Neither experiment worked 
satisfactorily, rnd during Hastings’ time 
no definite revenue policy emerged 

INTERNAL MARATHA STRUG- 
GLES. Four major Maratha powers had 
been united under the peshwa (peshwa) 
at Poona: the Gackwar (Gaikwar) family 
in Gujarat, the Bhorislas (Bhonslas) at 
Nagpur, and the northern houses of 
Holkar (Indore) and Sindhia (Sindhia) 
(Gwalior). The peshwa’s death, 18 Nov., 
1772, inaugurated a long period of inter- 
nal struggle. A conflict developed be- 
tween the peshwa’s brother and successor, 
Narayan Rao (Narayan Rao) , and the 
peshwa’s uncle, Raghunath Rao (Rag- 
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hoba) (Raghunaih llao,. or Raghoba) . 
As a result the latter’s machinations, 
Narayan Rao was murdered, 30 Aug., 
1773. But on the birth of a posthumous 
son to the peshwa, a council headed by 
the Brahmin minister Nana Fadnavis 
recognized the son as peshwa and set up a 
•regency with Nana himself as regent. 

1774-83 

1ST MARATHA WAR. Raghunath Rao 
appealed to the British at Bombay for 
assistance agairjst Poona. The Bombay 
Presidency agreed to help in return for 
the concession of certain maritime terri- 
tories Raghunath Rao signed the Treaty 
of Surat, 7 Mar, 1775, agreeing to these 
provisions, and with the British army’s 
aid defeated the Poona forces. 18 May, 
1775. 

The Bombay Presidency, however, had 
acted without the knowledge of the gov- 
ernor general at Calcutt.i. Hastings' 
Council condemned the Presidency’s ac- 
tion, repudiated the Treaty of Surat, and 
ordered negotiations with the Poona gov- 
ernment. Although the talks resulted in a 
treaty signed at Purandhar, 1 Mar., 1776, 
neither side was farther foiward, for the 
court of directors of the East India 
Company in London upheld the actions 
of Bombay and approved the Treaty of 
Surat The Bombay Council conse(|uently 
realigned with Raghunath Rao and re- 
opened the war. In this it was unwise, for 
it was soon defeated and had to sign the 
(a)nvcntion of Wadgaon, 13 [an , 1779. 
which restored to the Marathas all terri- 
tory lost by them since 1773, obliged the 
British to pay an indemnity, and pro- 
vided for the handing o\er of 2 Biitish 
hostages and the yielding up of part of 
the Bombay revenues. 

The Convention of Wadgaon, however, 
was repudiated by Hastings, and the war 
began once again. The Briti.sh capture of 
Sindhia's fort at Gwalior, long thought 
impregnable, 3 Aug., 1780, together with 
other Company victories, led Snidhia to 
seek an alliance with the British. 
Through his aid as intermediary, the 
Treaty of Salbai was signed by the British 


and the Maratbas,H7 May, 1782* (ratifind 
26 Feb., 1783). The British gained the 
island of Salsette, Madhava Rfto Nin-ayan 
(Madhava Rao Narayan) was recognizee! 
as the" ’iightful peshwa, Raghunath Rao 
was penfloned off, and Slndhia recovered 
his territories west of the River Tumna. 

2ND MYSORE WAR. Relations be 
tween Hyder Ali and the British, strained 
by the Madras Presidency’s failure cither 
to implement the provisions of the 1769 
treaty oi to negotia4e a new treaty, 
deteriorated further in 1^78 when war 
between France and Britain broke out in 
Europe. The B;’itish seized the French 
settlement at Xfahe, 19 Mar., 1779, which 
was within Hyder .Mi's jurisdiction. Full- 
scale war began in July 1780, when Hyder 
Ali invaded ihe Carnatic. The British there 
were overwhelmed, and in Oct. Hyder 
took Arcot and gained control of the 
whole territory. Hastings was able to 
detach the raja of Berar, Sindhia, and the 
nizam of Hyderabad from their alliances 
with Hyder Ali, but in 1782 the latter 
received the aid of both a French fleet 
and a French infantry force. The cominj; 
of peace, however, between Britain and 
France in Europe led to the withdrawal 
of the French to Mauritius. 

After Hyder Ali’s death, 7 Dec., 1782, 
the war was continued by his son and 
successor, Tipu (Tippoo) Sultan. A 
British attack on Tipu’s capital at Ser- 
ingapatarn was about to be launched 
when the troops were abruptly recalled. 
I he recall wms- [)ronipted by the desire of 
Lord Macartney (1737-1806), governor 
of Madras. 1781-85, to negotiate peace 
wnth I ipu. The result was the Treaty of 
Mangalore, signed 11 Mar., 1784, which 
teinpoiaiily ended the Anglo-Mysore con- 
flict by providing for a mutual restoration 
ol coiKjuercd territory and the liberation 
of prisoners. 

1783-99 

THE BLINDING OF SHAH ALAM II. 
From 1772 onward, Shah Alam II had 
been dependcift on Maratha forces to 
maintain himself at Delhi. In Oct. 1784 
he gave control of Delhi to Sindhia in 
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Opder to« obtain help against a provincial 
revolt. Sindhia was then appointed regent 
of thffi Mughal Empire. 

In 1787 a minister of the emperor, 
wishing to end Sindhia’s control over 
Delhi, encouraged the aml)itions of a 
local Rohilla noble, Ghulani Qadir. 
Financial difficulties and military defeats 
had temporarily weakened Sindhia’s 
power. His unpaid garrison in Delhi re- 
belled, and his 2 ministers fled the city. 
On 5 Sept., 1787, Ghulam Qadir entered 
Delhi and was appointed regent by the 
emperor. 

Ghulam Qadir, however, was not long 
content with a regency. Oir 18 July, 1788, 
after overcoming the weak resistance 
offered by the emperor’s forces, he forced 
his way into Delhi. On 30 July he de- 
posed Shah Alam II, and on 10 Aug. he 
had him blinded. But in 1789, with the 
aid of reinforcements supplied by Poona, 
Sindhia retook Delhi, disposed of Ghulam 
Qadir, and reseated the emperor on his 
throne. This was the beginning of Sin- 
dhia’s reassertion of his power in the 
north. With his defeat of the Rajputs in 
l790 and his conquest of his rival, Hol- 
kar, in 1792, he established his supremacy 
in northern India. 

3RD MYSORE WAR, By 1785, Tipu 
Sultan, the most ambitious of the rulers 
of southern India, had become involved 
in a competition for power with the 
ni/am of Hyderabad and with the 
Mara th as. In 1787 he sent envoys to both 
France and Constantinople in search of 
new allies. In 1788 Lord Cornwallis 
(1738-180.5), governor general, 178G-93. 
abrogated the 1784 treaty by omitting 
Tipu’s name from a list of allies of the 
Company given to the nizani. Tipu’s 
attack, 29 Dec., 1789, on a long-time 
British ally, the raja of Travancore, re- 
opened the war. The Madras government 
at first refused to aid the raja, but Corn- 
wallis reversed this decision. I’o assist in 
the prosecution of the war witii Mysore, 
Cornwallis 'allied the Company with the 
nizam on 1 June, 1790, and with the 
Marathas on 4 July. 

In the 1st campaign Of the war, 1 Ipu 
completely outmaneuvered the British 
forces. In Dec. 1790 Cornwallis himself 


took command, anTl came within 9 miles 
of Tipu’s capital at Serinpa])atam before 
supply shortages and the onset of the 
rainy season compelled him to withdraw. 
In the summer of 1791 an army led by 
Cornwallis finally reached Seringapatam, 
and Tipu was obliged to negotiate. By 
the Treaty of Seringapatam, 19 Mar., 
1792, Tipu paid an indemnity of £3 m., 
and surrendered 2 of his sons to the 
British as hostages. One half of his terri- 
tory was annexed and subsequently di- 
vided between the British, the nizam. and 
the Marathas. 

THE PERMANENT REVENUE 
SETTLEMENT. By 178() the directors of 
the Company in London had become 
convinced that die. solution to the prob- 
lem of revenue collection in Bengal lay in 
a “permanent" revenue settlement de- 
signed to give security to landowners by 
fixing their rents in perpetuity. Under 
the Mughals the peasants had paid a 
share of their produce to hereditary tax 
collectors known as zamindars (zamin- 
dars) , who in turn paid a fixed propor- 
tion of what they collected to the govern- 
ment. C'.ornwallis was now directed to fix 
the annual revenue rates for a 10-year 
period. He complied, but in liis own view 
was establishing them in perpetuity. 'The 
zamindars were to be regarded as land- 
owners and, through British collectors 
and subcollcc tors, were to pay nine-tenths 
of a fixed rent to government. The Per- 
manent Settlement of Bengal became law 
on 22 Mar., 1793. 

I'he Settlement did not work well, and 
was not extended to other parts of India. 
In Madras and later in Bombay, a system 
based on direct periodic assessment of the 
ryots (raiyat, peasant) was pul into effect. 
vSiill later, in northern India, revenue was 
levied by assessments on village units. 

THE CORNWALLIS CODE. During 
his first few months in India, Cornwallis 
suspended the entire Board of Trade in 
Calcutta. Most of its members were sub- 
sequently dismissed. Under Cornwallis 
the prohibition on private trade was 
rigidly enforced. Such strictness was now 
possible because the Company was at last 
providing adequate salaries for its em- 
ployees. Cornwallis also initiated the pol- 
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icy of employing Indfens in subordinate 
positions onl^ the more responsible^ posts 
being reserved Yor Englishmen. 

Cornwallis’ administrative reforms sep- 
arated the Company's government into 
commercial, and revenue branches. The 
administration was headed by a Governor 
.General in Count il, a Board of Trade, 
and a Board of Revenue, each board 
presided over by a member of council. 
The commercial branch, headed by the 
Board of Trade in Calcutta, arranged 
with commercial residents for the Com- 
pany’s exports. The new arrangements 
for the revenue branch built on the 
existing structure of local government, 
whose basic unit was the district. Officers 
in charge ol districts had .‘1 duties: to keep 
the peace, collect the revenue, and ad- 
minister justice. In Cornwallis’ scheme 
these duties were now divided between a 
magistrate/collertor and a judge. This 
reformed system of administration, in- 
cluding the Permanent Settlement, was 
embodied in a series of regulations passc'd 
on 1 May, 1793, and known to history as 
the Cornwallis Code. 

4TH MYSORE WAR. Fear of French 
e\])ansion into India precipated the ‘Ith 
Nfysore War. In Apr. 1798, as a result of 
a Freiich-Mysore alliance, a small number 
of French troops from Mauritius landed 
at Mangalore 

Lord Wellesley (1760-1842), gov. gen,, 
1798-180.5, at once sought an alliance 
with the nizam of Hyderabad and with 
the Marathas. Whereas the peshwa re- 
fused to commit himself and remained 
neutral, the ni/am in Sept. 1798 agreed to 
a “subsidiary” alliance. Wellesley then 
demanded that Tipu repudiate the 
French treaty. Tipu’s refusal signaled the 
outbreak of war. Under Wellc*sley’s com- 
mand, an attack against Mysore was 
launched, 22 Feb., 1799, from both Bom- 
bay and Madras. On .5 Mar. and 27 Mar., 
1 ipu was defeated by British troops, and 
retreated to Seringapatam. The siege of 
the capital bc^gan, 17 Apr.. 1799. After 
Tipu had refused British terms, the city 
was seized and plundered, 4 May, 1799. 
Tipu himself was killed during the fight- 
ing. The members of his family were sent 


to Vellore. Iij irecognition »f he^ 
granted, the nizam received territory lying 
on the northeastern border ci his tftate. 
The Company annexed the lands en* 
circling ^Mysore, concluded a subsidiary 
alliance with that state, and restored the 
r)-year-old heir of the former Hindu rul- 
ing dynasty as ruler. 

1800-1805 

BRITISH EXPANSION UNDER 
WELLESLEY. The governor generalship 
of Marejuis Wellesley .saw the expansion 
of the Company’s power in India by 
means of “gunsidiary” alliances or 
treaties. By this type of agreement the 
British undertook to 'provide a state with 
Company iroops for its protection; in 
return the ruler agreed to pay for the 
maintenance of ‘these iroops. The state 
was thus protected against external ene- 
mies, but came under British control. 

On 1 Sept., 1798, Wellesley concluded a 
.subsidiary treaty with the nizam of Hy- 
derabad. Similar treaties were negotiated 
with 7'anjore, Surat, the Carnatic, and 
Oiidh By 1801 the lulers of all these 
states, except Oudh, had been pensioned 
oft and their territories brought under 
direct Company administration. 

On the death of Nana Fadriavis, 1800, 
the Peshwa Baji Rao (B.lji Riio) accepted 
the protection cjf the (Company by the 
I reaty of Basein, 31 Dec., 1802. British 
troops installed him at Poona. The 
peshwa’s subsccpient actions offended the 
Maiathas, however, and Wellesley found 
it necessary to declare war on the houses 
of Siridhia and Bhonsla, defeating both 
and concluding subsidiary alliances with 
them: the Bhon.slas on 17 Dec., 1803, and 
Sindhia on 27 Feb., 1804. A 3id Maratha 
house, the Gaekwars, was already under 
Biitish protection. 'Fhe last Maratha 
chief, Holkar, refused to come to terms, 
and in Apr. 1804 Wellesley declared war 
on him also. In the ensuing struggle the 
British suffered a scries of reverses, and 
the home goverrftneiit, deciding that 
Wellesley’s policies had become both ex- 
pensive and unsuccessful, ordered him 
recalled. 
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1806-14 

TREATY OF AMRITSAR. The annexa 
tion by the Company of the Delhi terri- 
tory had brought it into contact’ with the 
Sikh leader Ran jit (Ran jit) Singh (1780- 
1839) From 1792, when he succeeded to 
the Headship of a small Sikh tribe, Ranjit 
Singh's power had been steadily growing, 
until in 1805 he was the strongest Sikh 
leader in the Punjab. To Lahore in that 
year Holkar came seeking refuge, but 
Ranjit Singh refused to ally himself with 
Holkar against the Company. The Treaty 
of Lahore, 1 Jan., 1800, won the Sikhs the 
friendship of the British, and excluded 
the Maraihas from the Punjab. 

Between Ranjit Singh’s lands and the 
Company’s lay the so-called Cis-Sutlcj 
States, ruled by Sikh chiefs. Quarrels 
among these chiefs became the occasion 
for intervention by Ranjit Singh in their 
affairs. In 1806 he took Ludhiana. Charles 
Metcalfe (1785-1846) was sent by Lord 
Minto (1751-1814) , gov, gen., 1807-13, to 
negotiate an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with Ranjit. The resulting Treaty of 
Amritsar, 25 Apr., 1809, guaranteed 
Ranjit Singh against interference in his 
activities north of the Sutlej, but he 
abandoned his claims to the Cis-Sutlej 
States, which came, unofficially, under 
British protection. 

1815-18 

THE PINDAR! WAR. The Pindaris 
were marauding tribes made up of land- 
less, casteless men, who frequently were 
used in war by Maratha chiefs such as 
Holkar and Sindhia. They roamed 
through central India in search of plun- 
der. Their main leaders were Chithu, 
Wasil Khan, and Karim Khan. By 1812, 
when they raided 2 districts in Bihar, the 
Pindaris had become a danger ^to the 
British. In 181.5-16 they raided the nizam 
of Hyderabad’s lands twice and looted 
the northern Sirkars, netting £100,000 
worth of booty. In 1&17 Lord Hastings 
(1754-1826), gov. gen., ■1813-23, decided 
on a large-scale campaign to destroy the 
Pindaris. An army of over 100,000, di- 


vided into a , nofthern division under 
Hastings himself and a Dtccan division 
under Thomas Hislop (1*764-1843), was 
sen^ into the held. Hastings’ plan to 
encircle the Pindaris was successful, and 
by Jan. 1818 they were almost all exter- 
minated, their chiefs dead or in flight, 
and the remaining tribesmen scattered. 

THE LAST MARATHA WAR. Al- 
though the Maratha Confederacy had 
been dissolved in 1802, the peshwa at 
Poona tried to organize them against the 
British. Pressure was accordingly brought 
to bear on him, and on 13 June, 1817, the 
British envoy, Mountstuart Elphinstone 
(1779-1859) induced him to sign the 
Treaty of Poona, by which he renounced 
the headship of the Maratha Confederacy. 
On 5 Nov., 1817, however, a party of the 
peshwa’s men sacked the British Resi- 
dency at Poona. In this last struggle of 
the Marathas against the British, Sindhia, 
Holkar, and the Bhonsla house were 
involved on the peshwa’s side, hut the 
Gaekwar house abided by its earlier 
agreements with the (.ompany. After 3 
defeats in battle, the peshwa surrendered, 
3 June, 1818. The peshwaship was abol- 
ished, and Baji Rao II received a pension 
from the Company. The Bhonsla house 
and Holkar were both defeated in battle. 
Sindhia capitulated without fighting. 

Except for the principality of Satara, 
which was given to the descendants of 
Shivaji, the peshwa’s lands went to the 
Company and became part of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay. Treaties were signed 
with the chiefs of Rajputana who ac- 
cepted British paramountcy. The result 
of these conflicts was the establishment of 
British power throughout India as far as 
the Sutlej River, d'he Company’s frontiers 
were now Assam and the Himalayas to 
the north, and the border of Ranjit 
Singh’s Sikh kingdom in the Punjab to 
the northwest. 

1819-35 

FOUNDATION OF THE BRAHMO 
SAMAJ. The founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj was Rammohan Roy (1772?-! 833) , 
a Bengali Brahman. Roy was an accom- 
plished linguist, knowing Sanskrit, Per- 
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sian, Arabic, English, Grcqk, and Hebrew. 
He had studied Islam and Christianity 
and was influenced in his religious beliefs 
by the English Unitarians. He re-exam- 
ined the ancient Hindu texts, and found 
in them a theism which in his l)elief had 
been overlaid and corrupted by modern 
.Hindu practice. In 1828 he founded the 
Brahmo Sabha, later Brahmo Samaj, as a 
Hindu society for those who wished to 
return to this earlier theism. Roy wanted 
to abolish certain Hindu [iractices such as 
idolatry, suttee (sati) , and polygamy, and 
he favored the spread of English educa- 
tion. I’he Brahmo Samaj and Roy himself 
were factors in bringing about the reforms 
of Lord Ben line k. In the mid-lOth cent, 
the reformist aims of, the Brahmo Samaj 
were furthered by its later leaders. Deven 
dranath Tagore and Keshub Chaiider Sen. 

THE BENTINCK REFORMS. Lord 
William Cavendish-Bentinck (1774-18.89) 
became governor general in July 1828. 
During his administration an attack was 
launched on 2 long-standing Indian cus- 
toms, the practices of thuggee (ihagi) 
and suttee The thugs were groups of 
men bound together by vows to the god- 
dess Kali, They engaged in ritual murder 
and robbery. In 1829 Bentinck had a 
special department organized to cam- 
paign against thuggee During the first 6 
years of operations over 1500 thugs were 
caught. In 1836 an act oidering life 
imprisonment for all thugs v/as passed 
and strictly enforced thereafter. 

Suttee was the practice by which 
widows burned themselves on their hus- 
bands’ funeral pyres. From 1820 legisla- 
tion against it was urged by reform- 
mindeci Hindus like Rammohan Roy. 
Earlier the Bengal government had legal- 
ized voluntary burnings. But in 1828 the 
directors ordered Bentinck to deal firmly 
with the problem, and in 1829 suttee was 
made illegal in all 3 presidencies. Indian 
reaction was minimal. The oidy protest 
took the form of an appeal against the 
law to the Privy Council in Britain, which 
was considered and dismissed. This was 
the 1st instance of deliberate, legal inter- 
ference on the part of the Company with 
the established customs of the country it 
was governing. 


MACAULAV'tS >MINUTE ON EdV 
CATION. In 18 IS a provision had been 
written iftto the East India »Comyany’s 
Charter Act authorizing 1 lakii of 'rupee's 
to be •s^t aside for educational purposes 
in India* No further action was taken 
until 1823, when a Committee of Public 
Instruction was formed. A division ap- 
peared within the committee between 
what came to be called the "Orientalists,” 
who wanted classical subjects of the coun- 
try, like Sanskrit, to taught, and the 
".Anglicists," who favored an emphasis on 
the teaching of English subjects' and the 
English language. In 1834, Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay (1800-59) was appointed . 
legal member of the governor general’s 
Council and president of the Committee 
of Public »Instruction. In 1835 he pre- 
.senied his "Minute on Education,” 2 
Feb., which arjjued for the teaching of 
western literature .and science through the 
medium of the English language on the 
grounds tliat such education would be of 
greater use to students than a study of 
Indian subjects. Macaulay’s minute car- 
ried the day. On 7 Mar., 1835, the Coun- 
cil dccidecl that the available funefs 
should be spent on English-type educa- 
tion. 

1836-47 

1ST AFGHAN* WAR. Feaiing an Afghan 
alliance with Russia, Lord Auckland 
(1784-1849) , gov. gen , 1836-42, arranged 
a Trijxirtiie Treaty, June 26, 1838, be- 
tween the British, Ran jit Singh, and Shah 
Shuja (Sliuja) (1 780P-1842), a former ruler 
of Afghanistan Under this treaty Shah 
Shuja was to be restored to his throne, 
replacing Dost Mohammed (Muhammad) 
(1793-1863) , who had seized the region in 
1826. 

Initially the resultant war went well for 
the British. In Aug. 1839, Shah Shuja 
entcrcxl the city of Kabul, and Dost 
Mohammed withdrew, surrendering in 
1840. But Shah Shuja proved unpopular 
among the .Afghans, and only stayed in 
power because of the presence of a 
British garrison "in his city. In Nov. 1841 a 
revolt broke out in Kabul. Under pres- 
suie the British agreed to withdraw, and 
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OE 6 Jai?., 1842, their ilfuOOO troops left 
the city. On their way south they were 
decimated hy Afghan attacks rfnd bitter 
W^eather. Only 1 man in the main column, 
Dr. Brydcn, survived to reach th^ city of 
Jalalabad, 13 Jam, 1842. 

Shah Shuja was murdered, Apr. 1842, 
and Lord EllcnhoTOUgh (1790-1871) , gov. 
gen., 1842-44, abandoned Auckland's 
plans to conquer Afghanistan. Fllen- 
bor6ugh ordered the British in the area 
to withdraw. In an attempt to preserve 
their military reputation, the British re- 
took Kabul, .Sej)t., and withdrew from 
Afghanistan in Oct., leaving a son of 
•Shah Shuja in power. But* in 1813 Dost 
Afohammed regained the throne of Af- 
ghanistan. He maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the British until 'his death 
in 1863. 

ANNEXATION OF SliVD. Although a 
treaty of 20 .Apr. 1832, between the 
Company and the Amirs, the rulers of 
Sind, provided for the preset \ation of 
Sind’s independence, this treaty was set 
aside when the British discovered a need 
for Sind to provide access to Afghanistan, 
i’he Amirs were ordered to jiay arrears of 
tribute to Shah Shuja, despite their 
earlier release from these obligations by 
the shah himself in 1833. On 11 Mar., 
1839, a new treaty was forred on the 
Amirs. It ordered them to pay 3 lakhs a 
year and to enter into* a subsidiary 
alliance with the Company, 

After the Afghan War, during which, 
in the British view, the Amirs had taken 
up an unfriendly attitude, Kllenborough 
decided to annex part of their territory. 
Sir Charles Napier (1782-18.53) was given 
the task of effecting this policy, 1 Sept., 
1842. Napier offered the Amirs treaty 
terms, but proceeded as though these had 
been rejected. He seized the lands that 
had been demanded, and in Jan. 1843 
destroyed a fortress at Imamgarh. The 
final defeat of the Amirs took place at 
Miani, 17 Feb., 1843, and they were ex- 
iled. Sind \/as declared annexed, 12 Mar., 
and Napier was appointed governor. 

1ST SIKH WAR. aW the death of 
Ran jit Singh in 1839. succession disputes 
raged among the Sikh chiefs. Dalip (Da- 
lip) Singh (1837-93) , a minor, was recog- 


nized as paramourh ruler, but the real 
power, lay with the Khalsa army. Fear of 
what this army might do* led the sup- 
porters of Dalip Singh to urge a war 
against the British. On 11 Dec., 1845, the 
Khalsa army crossed the Sutlej. into Com- 
pany territory, and on 13 Dec. Sir Henry 
Hardinge (1785-1856), gov. gen., 1844-. 
48, declared war. At the Battle of Sabraon, 
10 Feb., 1816, the Sikh forces were de- 
feated. 

On 9 Mar., 1816, the Treaty of Lahore 
was signed. By this treaty the Sikh army 
was limited to a specified size; K.ishmir, 
its dependencies, and the Jallandar Doab 
were ceded to the British (who jiromptly 
sold Kashmir to Gulab Singh, a neutral, 
for a million pounds) . and the Sikhs had 
to pay an indemnity of £500,()()(). Dalip 
Singh was recognized as maharaja, with 
his mother as regent. A British resident. 
Sir Henry Lawrence (1806-57), was sent 
to Lahore, and it was agreed that a 
British army would be stationed there 
until the ('iid of 1816 to ptovide proiet- 
tion for the young maharaja. 

In Dec. 1846, at the retpiest of the 
Sikhs, the treaty was revised. A Council of 
Regency, consisting of 8 sirdars (sardars) 
with Lawrence as president, was to rule 
the Punjab, and the British forces were to 
remain at Lahore and he paid for by the 
Lahore government. The agreement was 
to remain in effect until the maharaja 
attained his majority in 1854. 

1848-49 

2ND SIKH WAR AND ANNEXATION 
OF THE PUNJAB. In 1848 several Sikh 
chiefs rebelled against the Lahore gov- 
ernment. On 10 Dec. of that year Gover- 
nor General Lord Dalhousie (1812-60), 
gov. gen., 1848-56, declared war against 
them. British forces crushed the Sikh 
army in the Battle of Gujarat, 21 Feb., 
1849, and on 30 Mar. Dalhousie pro- 
claimed the annexation of the Punjab. 
Dalip Singh and his mother received 
pensions, and were sent to England. For 
the next 4 years the Punjab was governed 
by a board consisting of Henry Lawrence 
as president; his brother, John Lawrence 
(1811-79) ; and Charles G. Mansel (1806- 
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80) . In 1853 the boaid was abolished, and 
John Lawrence became chief commis- 
sioner for the Punjab. 

1850-56 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORD 
DALHOUSIE. By employing the doc- 
trines of “paramountcy” and “lapse," 
Dalhousie greatly extended British ad- 
ministrative power in India. The doctrine 
of paramountcy stated that the para- 
mount power (the Company) might inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of subordinate 
slates if they were being misgoverned. On 
this pretext Mysore had been brought 
under direct Company administration in 
1831. Now in 1856 Oudii was annexed. 

The doctrine of lapse declared that, if 
the direct ruling line of a subordinate 
state failed, that state lapsed to the para- 
mount power: the device of adopting a 
son so that the line might be continued 
could be regarded as valid only if the 
paramount power approved. Under this 
doctrine the Maratha states of Satara, 
Jhansi, and Nagpur and several smaller 
states fell to the Company. Dalhousie also 
abolished the “titular sovereignties" he 
considered obsolete; thus the titles of 
nawab of the Carnatic, raja of Tanjore, 
and peshwa were abolished on the death 
of their holders. 

In 1854 Dalhousie had inaugurated a 
Public Works Department. During 1855 
and 1856 there was a sharp rise in the 
construction of roads and irrigation chan- 
nels. The postal system was reformed, 
and a beginning made in the construction 
of the Indian telegraph and railroad net- 
works. A new general-education policy 
was adopted, promoting elementnrv edu- 
cation in the vernacular and higher edu- 
cation in English. 

1857-58 

THE SEPOY MUTINY. The Sepoy 
Mutiny, which began in 1857. mainly in- 
volved the army of the Bengal Presidency, 
the armies of Madras and Bombay being 
hardly affected. The Bengal army con- 
sisted of 151,000 men, of whom only 


23,000 were Eyrepeans. The Hdian ‘•pl- 
diers were mainly of high caste. Brahmans 
and Rajputs. Discipline wa.*^. lax. .There 
had been 4 mutinies within the jJrevioUs 
13 yea^rs. The sepoys, moreovei, Were 
nervous^ about possible! assaults on the 
rules of their castes. In 1857 the army 
issued cartridges which had been ’greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs; such car- 
tridges were offensive to both Hindus and 
Moslems, since the ends of the cartridges 
had to be bitten off before they could be 
used. At first it was denied that animal 
fats had been used. Later the cartridges 
were withdrawn. 

Handck[)ore. near Calcutta, was the first, 
stene of unrest. At Meerut a group of se- 
poys rclused to use tfie cat t ridges and were 
jailed. On 10 May, 1857, other sepoys at 
Meerut mutinied, shot their officers, re- 
leased their im|)risoned comrades, and set 
oft for Delhi At Delhi the Indian forces 
joined the mutineers. The citv was seized, 
and the 82-year-old emperor, Bahadur 
Shah II, was restored to the dignity of 
sovereign ruler. 

Troops in Rajputana, Gwalior, Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, and the United Prov- 
imes then mutinied. European officers 
and civilians were killed. Effective British 
authority ceased ihroughoiii an area from 
Rajputana to Bihar. 

On the death of the peshwa in 1853, 
the Company* had refused to transfer his 
pension to liis adopted son, the Nana 
Sahib (182()?-1859'0 . In 1857, therefore, 
the Nana Saljib emerged as the natural 
leader of the mutinous troops at Cawn- 
pore. In June the British in Cawnpore, 
command(“d by Sir Hugh Wheeler (1780- 
1857), were besieged. On 26 June, 
Wheeler accepted the offer of a safe con- 
duct from the Nana .Sahib for his soldiers 
and for the British w'omen and children 
in the town. The offer was then re- 
scinded. The soldiers were murdered, and 
the women and children, after being held 
prisoner for a time, were killed. 

At Lucknow, after the June mutiny, 
Henry Lawrence? and the British forces 
under him had taken refuge in the Resi- 
dency buildings. Early in July, Lawrence 
died of w'ounds. The remaining forces 
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we'-e relieved in Nov. Uy column com- 
manded by Sir Colin (Campbell (1792- 
1863). 

Wn the Punjab the neutrality of the 
Afghans and the loyalty of the 'Sikhs 
enabled John Litwrence and his staff to 
crush the mutiny by disarming the rebel- 
lious regiments. Lawrence organized a 
column and sent it to Delhi. In Sept. 
Delhi was recaptured. The empeior w^as 
taken prisoner, and some 30,000 muti- 
neers fled the city, which was then sacked 
and its inhabitants massacred by the 
victorious British troops. 

On .3 Apr., 1858, Jhansi was retaken, and 
on 20 June Gwalior fell. The mutiny was 
now almost at an end. (Campbell drove 
the remaining rebels, including the Nana 
Sahib, into the Nepalese bcrdei lands. 
Tantia Topi, leader of the Gwalior 
forces, was captured and subsequently 
hanged. The Mughals lost their royal 
status, Bahadur Shah II being exiled to 
Burma. On 8 July, 1858, Lord Canning 
(1812-62) , gov. gen., 1856-1)2, proclaimed 
peace, and by refusing to allow uncon- 
trolled vengeance earned the title, at first 
derogatory, of "Clemency” Canning. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. On 
2 Aug., 1858, the British Parliament 
passed an Act for the Better Government 
of India. As a rc'iult of the mutiny, public 
opinion in Britain came to view the East 
India Company’s rule in India as an 
anachronism. By the Act of 1858, the 
authority of the directors and of the 
Board of Control was transferred to a 
secretary of state, a member of the cabi- 
net, responsible to Parliament. The gov- 
ernor general received the additional title 
of viceroy. To advise the secretary, a 
Council of India was established, consist- 
ing of 15 members, 8 ajipointed by the 
crown and 7 at first by the directors and 
later by the Council itself. 

1859-70 

INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. The 1853 
Charter Act had constituted a Legislative 
Council for the Government of India. 
Before this, all legislatton had been 
promulgated by the governor general anti 
his Executive Council. By the Indian 


Councils Act of 1 A\ig., 1861, this Execu- 
tive Council was reformed; t fifth mem- 
ber was added; the "port'lolio” system, 
wher?by members were given charge of 
specific departments, was introduced: and 
experts might be appointed >o depart- 
ments requiring their specialized knowl- 
edge. 

Provision was made lor the nomination 
by the governor general of from 6 to 12 
additional members to the Legislative 
Council for 2-year terms, not less than 
halt of them as "nonofficials." Provincial 
Legislative Councils were also created. 
Although no rule was established that the 
additional members of the Legislative 
Councils had to be Indians, the measure 
taken stemmed from an attempt to secure 
Indian representation in some form 
within the government. Indians were 
appointed to Legislative Councils at both 
the central and provincial levels. (Cont. 
p. 329.) 

CEYLON 

1760-95 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DUTCH 
CONTROL. In the 16th cent, there were 
3 indigenous centers of political power in 
Ceylon: Kottc, Kandy (Kandi) , and 
Jaffna. Kotte in the south and southwest 
was the major seat of Sinhalese power. 
The Kotte kingdom claimed supremacy 
over Kandy, also a Sinhalese kingdom, 
but its claim was only nominal. Jaffna, 
the third kingdom, was a Tamil power 
independent of the other 2. 

In 1505 the Portuguese landed at 
Colombo and negotiated a trade agree- 
ment with the king of Kotte. The inter- 
nal struggles of Kotte brought about the 
political involvement of the Portuguese 
in the affairs of the island, and resulted 
in their ascendancy and the resultant 
disintegration of the Kotte kingdom. 
Portuguese power then expanded into the 
Jaffna kingdom, v'hich was annexed in 
1619. This left only Kandy in the central 
highlands and eastern coast independent 
of and coexisting with the Portuguese. 

ITie ambition of the Kandyan king to 
expel the Portuguese led him to conclude 
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a trade agreement with. the Dutch, and 
resulted in the eventual ousting. of the 
Portuguese from the island and the con- 
clusion of a formal treaty betwceA the 
Dutch and Kandy. By tlic middle of the 
18th cent, the Portuguese had only a few 
trading stations on the coast, and the 
Dutch had established their control over 
both the island’s trade and its political 
affairs. They continued to exercise this 
power until 179(). 

1796-1801 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF BRITISH 
CONTROL. T he need to protect British 
interests in India against the Fiench led 
to British involvement in Ceylonese 
affaits. In 1782 the British had brielly 
occupied the port of Trincomali, but had 
been driven away by a French-Dutch 
coalition. On IG Feb., 179G, however, 
British forces expelled the Dutch lioiii 
the island for good. A treaty with the 
king of Kandy, 12 Feb., 1796. established 
the British as the protectors ol the 
Ceylonese coast, and granted them the 
trading privileges formerly held by the 
Dutch, but was not ratified in the end by 
Kandy. 

Initially Ceylon was made a part ol the 
Madras Presidency, but when the policies 
puisued by a representatn e ot Madras 
provoked a general rebellion. East India 
Company rule was abolished and the 
island became a crown colony. The first 
governor. Frederick North (176()-1827) , 
landed in Oct. 1798. North abolished the 
taxes firoclairned by his predecessor, 
Robert Andrews, and temporarily re- 
established the Dutch system of resenuc 
collection on instructions from the Com- 
pany issued May. 

1802-18 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF BRITISH 
RULE. In 1802, as a result of the 
machinations of a court minister, a 
breach in relations occurred between the 
British and the king of Kandy. British 
troops seized the capital of Kandy, 20 
Feb., 1803, and then withdrew, leaving a 
small force to protect a newly appointed 


puppet king. The successful rea^Sertioi; *of 
the minister’s power led to the death of 
the king’ and the massacre o" the^ British 
troops. 23-24 June. In 1804 and again in 
1812 *the British were involved in unsuc- 
cessful 'littempts to overthrow the Kan- 
dyan kingdom. 

In 181.5 an attack by the king of I^andy, 
Vikiama, on a jiarty of British merchants 
prompted the governor, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg (175!)-1833) , to send a retalia- 
tory force into the inceripr. In the ensu- 
ing struggle Vikrama was obliged to 
abandon his capital, and on 14 Feb., 1815, 
the British took possession. The king was 
later captur^Kl and sent to Vellore in 
India, where he cliecl in Jan. 1832. 

On 2 Mar., 1815, the Kandyan Conven- 
tion, by -which all chiefs in the island 
made formal submission to the British, 
was signed. 4 he governor ol Ceylon now^ 
ruled Kandy through a resident at the 
roval court. 4Te chiefs, however, were to 
retain their traditional offices and privi- 
leges. The preservation of the Buddhist 
religion was guaranteed, and the country 
was to (ontinue to be governed according 
to tradition. In 1818 a final rebellion was 
put down by the British. Chiefly powers 
and privileges were curtailed, the prov- 
inces wire brought more hrmly under 
control, and British agents were ap- 
pointed to the various provincial centers. 

1819-70 

THE COLEBROOKE REPORT. A com- 
mi.ssion headed by W. M. G. Colcbrooke 
was appointed to report on conditions in 
Oylon and make recommendation for 
their improvement. The Colebrooke Re- 
port of 1831-32 was the result. 

The report recommended a redivision 
of the colony. ITie old racial and cultural 
divisions were to be abandoned, and a 
new and uniform political and judicial^ 
administration set up. Ceylon was to be 
divided into 5 provinces. 4 he governor's 
advisory council was to be replaced by an 
Executive Council. 

In Mar. 1833 a Legislative Council was 
established, ccj“nsisting of the members of 
the Executive Council, plus 9 official and 
6 nonofficial members; 3 of the nonoffi- 
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ciaN were' Ceylonese, niominated by the 
governor on a communal basis from the 
Sinhalese, Sinhalese-Kandyan, and Tamil 
p(T/mlations. 

ECONOMIC CHANGE. As a result of 
the Colcbrooke Report, the traditional 
Rajakariya system was finally destroyed. 
Under this system all tenants on crown 
lands had had to perform compulsory 
services for the state. More plantation 


land, too, was being'opened up. In 1848, 
however, the sale of jungle “land previ- 
ously used by peasants and the imposition 
of new raxes led to rioting. 

In the 18G0’s there was an increase in 
road construction and government-spon- 
sored irrigation schemes, and the benefits 
of public woiks began to extend to the 
hitherto neglected northern and eastern 
parts of the island. (Cont. p. 329.) 


Southeast Asia 


BURMA 

1760-94 

WARS WITH SIAM AND CHINA. 

Under Alaungpaya (d. 1760), Naung- 
(lawgyi (ruled 1760-63), and Hsinbyu- 
shin (ruled 1763-76) , the Burmese waged 
successful struggles against the Siamese, 
besieging Ayut'ia in 1760 and in 1767. 
Between 1766 and 1769, they also re- 
pulsed a series of Chinese expeditions in 
Kengtung and across the Yunnan fron- 
tier. The victories over the Chinese, re- 
sulting in the Kaungton T reaty of 1770, 
restored trade and cordial Si no-Burmese 
relations. The wars with Siam,*howcvcr, 
brought only defeat. Hsinbyushin died in 
1776 and was succeeded by nis son Singii, 
who was deposed by one of his uncles, 
Boda wpaya (ruled 1782-1819). Wars 
against the Siamese continued under him, 
and, though retaining their independence 
during the invasions of the 1780’s, the 
Siamese lost Arakan in 1784-8 ). The 1794 
revolt in Arakan brought the Burmese in 
contact with the British, owing to the 
flight of refugees north from Arakan 
toward Bengal. 

1795-1819 

SYMES MISSION. In 1795 the British 
sent Capt. Mithael Symes (1753P-1809) on 
a mission to Burma to discuss the prob- 
lem of the Arakanesc refugees, which led 
to a worsening of British ^relations with 
the Buimese. The raids of refugees 
against the Burmese were thought to be 


aided by the British, and the inacii\ity of 
the British in the Chittagong region gave 
the Burmese an exaggerated sense of their 
own strength. 

1819-26 

1ST BURMA WAR. Bodawpaya's suc- 
cessor, Bagyidaw (ruled 1819-37), sent an 
army to occupy Assam and Manipur, and 
made preparations for an attack on Chit- 
tagong and Bengal. This resulted in the 
1st Burma War of 1824-26. The British 
attacked the weakest part of the kingdom 
by sea and were victorious. T he Company 
accpiired by the Treaty of Yandabo, 21 
Feb., 1826, Arakan, .\.ssani, Manipur, and 
the Tenasserim provinces, while the Bur- 
mese kept upper and central Burma, 
Pegu, and the mouths ol the Irrawaddy 
River. 

1826-39 

BURMESE ISOLATIONISM. Defeat by 
the British dealt a tremendous blow to 
the pride of the dynasty and encouraged 
resentment of and isolation from the 
changing world around it. Placing a resi- 
dent at the court, the British hoped, 
would give the Burmese a chance to re- 
store good relations wMth the outside 
world, but the opposite resultcnl. Until 
Maj. Henry Burney (1792-1845) arrived 
in 1830, there were no 6rm negotiations. 
Burney achieved .some success, but his 
health was bad, and he left Burma in 
1834. In 1837, Bagyidaw was deposed by 
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his brother, Tharrawad^y (ruled 1836- 
46) , who repudiated the 'lYcaty of Yau- 
dabo. Burney’s last replacement, Capt. 
William McLeod, left tlic court at Ava in 
1839. 

1839-53 

2ND BURMA WAR. Tharrawaddy died 
in 1846, and the atrocities ol his successor, 
Pagan Min (ruled 1846-53) , caused an 
almost complete breakdown in central 
authority. The attitude of the court was 
rcHected in the actions of the local 
officials who dealt with British traders in 
Rangoon. In judging these activities, 
Governor General Dalhousie's concern 
was to maintain Biitjsh prestige. This led 
to the 2nd Burma War in 1852, and the 
annexation of Pegu and a year latcT of 
'I'oungoo. The new Burmese king, 
Mindon Min (ruled 1853-78), refused to 
recognize these acquisitions, since thev 
meant the loss to Burma of its entire 
coastline, of a province disputed for 
(eniuries, and of considerable lace 'Lhe 
king of Burma would never willingly sign 
away teriitory to a foreign power. 

1853-70 

BURMESE BRITISH RELATIONS. 

Pegu was administered by a commissioner 
appointed by the governor general. The 
other administrators came primarily from 
the Indian service, and so the Indian 
model tended to be followed. In 1862, 
Arakan. Tenasserim, and Pegu were con- 
solidated into British Burma, with Ran- 
goon as the capital. Mindon Min created 
a new capital at Mandalay, and sought 
better relations with the British even 
during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. He 
agreed to commercial treaties in 1862 and 
1867 to implement British trade with 
China up the Irrawaddy River. Relations 
with the British deteriorated in the latter 
part of his reign because (1) royal 
monopolies hindered traders in Rangoon, 
and (2) the king tried to assert his 
independence by developing relations 
with other European powers. {Cont. p. 
W.) 


INDOCHINA 

1760-73 

RELATIONS WITH SIAM. With the 
death of King Alaungpaya of Burma, 
1760, Vietnamese expansion reached a 
turning point. In 1767, Mac Thieu Tu 
unwisely supported a pretender to the 
Siamese throne. The wrath of P’ya 'T'ak- 
sin of Siam destroyed Ha-tien, and Tak- 
sin was soon supporting his own claimant 
at Phnom Penh. The Vietnamese retali- 
ated by invading Cambodia and reinstall- 
ing Ang Torg on the Cambodian throne. 
In 1773, however, .Ang Tong abdicated in 
favor of the Siamese choice, Ang Mon. 
Mac Thicu Tu made peace with Taksin 
and both withdrew from Cambodia to 
prepare for anither round. 

1773-77 

TAY-SON REVOLT. In 1773, however, a 
lebelhon began in the 'Lay-son district 
led by Nguyen Van Nhac, Nguyen Van- 
Lu. and Nguyen Vaii-Hu(!*, 3 brothers 
unrelated to the ruling dynasty, who were 
incensed at the greed of the regent, 
Truong Phuc-Loan. In 1774, the Trinh 
invaded Irorn Tongking, and the follow- 
ing year seized Hu^. Trinh Sum's avowed 
intention \vas*to help the Nguven, but he 
did little beyond occupying Hu^. Van- 
Nhac attempted to seize Hu(^, but failed. 
In 1776, Van.-Lu had captured and then 
lost Saigon to Mac Thieu I'u who was 
aiding the Nguyen cause. By 1777, the 
Tay son rebels had killed all but one of 
the Nguyen. The survivor, Nguyen Phuc- 
Aiih (1762-1820) , w'as aided in his escape 
by a French priest. 

1777-87 

RISE OF NGUYEN ANH. After the 
main part of the Tay-son Lrmy had left 
Saigon, Nguyen Anh returned to the city 
and with his supporters gained posses- 
sion. In 1779, Do Thanh-Nhon, a sup- 
porter of .Anh, successfully aided the 
Cambodians in replacing Ang Mon with 
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Ang* Eng 6n the CambotfiaA throne. The 
next year Siam predictably invaded 
Phnom'^PenlT? but the armies were with- 
drawn in 1781. By senselessly having Do 
Thanh-Nhon killed, Nguyen Anb lost 
many supporters, Its well as SaigdVi once 
again ro.the Tay-son rebels. The brothers 
then divided Annam, Tongking, and 
Cochin China among themselves. 

1787-1820 

THE EMPIRE OF VIETNAM. In 1787, 
Nguyen Anh asked lor French aid, whidi 
helped him retain Saigon the next year. 
Not until 1801 did the N)i,uyen forces 
finally capture the northern province of 
Annam. By July 1802. Anh had regained 
Tongking, assuming the title Cia-Long, 
emperor of Vietnam (ruled 1802-20) . He 
then turned his attention to internal re- 
construction. 

1820-41 

REIGN OF MTNH-MANG. Minh Mang 
(rvded 1820 - 40) sue (ceded Gia-I.ong He 
refused in 1825, 1827, and 1831 to enter 
into commercial treaties with Fiance, and 
in 1826 broke off diplomatic relations. He 
also began persecuting Christians, re- 
versing his father's policy. In the late 
1830's, he seems to have become aware 
that British and French activities in 
Southeast Asia made his isolationism very 
dangerous. However, he died in Jan. 
1841, and Thieu-Tri (ruled 1841-47) fol- 
lowed Minh -Mang's earlier policies 

1841-48 

FRENCH ATTACK ON TOURANE. In 

Feb. 1843, a French ship secured the re- 
lease of 5 condemned missionaries in 
Hti^. This happened again later in that 
year and in 1845. In 1847, the French sent 
2 ships to Tourane to demand extraterri- 
torial privileges for French nationals. 
Thieu-Tri attempted to trick the French 
captains, kill them, and burn their ships, 
but the plot failed and mifny Vietnamese 
vessels were burned in the fight before 
the French left. 


1848-62 

FRENCH ANNEXATION OF COCHIN 
CHINA. The Emperor Tu-Duc (ruled 
1848-83) was more isolationist than his 2 
predecessors. He ordered the violent de- 
struction of all Christian settlements, and 
the banishment of all converts. Thou- 
sands of people died, victims of mistreat- 
ment. In 1851-52, 2 French missionaries 
were killed. The ignoring of a French 
protest led to a more violent assault on 
Tourane than before. Another French 
missionary was killed in 1856, as was the 
Spanish bishop of Tongking in the fol- 
lowing year, providing pretexts for 
French and Spanish annexation attempts. 
After a British and French force took 
Canton early in 1858, a combined Spanish 
and FVench fleet reached Tourane, 31 
Aug., 1858, and landed an occupation 
force. The fleeing Annamese had taken 
all food and supplies, however, and Tou- 
rane had to be abandoned. Saigon was 
captured in Feb. 1856, but nothing further 
was done until Peking was taken in Oct. 
1860. By Nov 1861, the French controlled 
the w'hole of lower Cochin China. The 
following Mav, lu-Duc asked for terms. 
On 5 June, 1862, a treaty was signed by 
which (1) the 3 eastern provinces of Co- 
chin China were ceded to France, (2) Tu- 
Duc was to pay an indemnity over 10 years, 
(3) the Catholic religion was to be toler- 
ated, and (4) the ports of Tourane, Balat, 
and Kuang-An were to be opened to 
French trade. In Dec. 1862 a series of 
revolts erupted after Vietnamese man- 
darins had replaced French residents in 
the administration. Because of this, Tu- 
Duc refused ratification of the treaty, and 
had to be pressured by threats of aid to 
the Fongking rebels. 

1863-70 

STRUGGLE FOR CAMBODIA. The 
French governor, Adm. Pierre dc La- 
grandi^re (1807-76), decided to extend 
French influence in Cambodia, and King 
Norodom placed his kingdom under 
French protection, 17 Apr., 1864. Siamese 
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influence was letained somewna*t when 
Mongkut insisted that Norodop be 
crowned by both Siam and France. But in 
1867 Siam gave up all claims to Cam- 
bodian suzerainty in exchange for the 
provinces of Battambang and Angkor. 
(Cont. p. 779.) 

SIAM (THAILAND) 

1760-82 

REIGN OF P’YA TAKSIN. Fiom 1768 to 
Sept. 1776, P’ya Taksin was the leader of 
the Siamese forces struggling against a 
series of invading Burmese armies, and 
had to deal with revolts within his king- 
dom. The strain <5f these campaigns 
obliged him to transfer much of his 
power to a subordinate, Gen. Chakri In 
1781, a rebellion in favor of Chakri 
deposed Taksin, and in 1782, Taksin was 
killed, Chakri becoming King Rama 1 
(ruled 1782-1809). 

1782-1809 

REIGN OF RAMA 1. Rama I succeeded 
in maintaining Siam’s independence 
against the incursions ot the new Bur- 
mese ruler, Bodawpaya. He did not reply 
ill kind when the Burmese king invaded 
ill 1785. but concentrated on internal 
aflairs. He founded modern Bangkok, 
and so strengthened his hold on Menam, 
the central part of the kingdom, that 
he was not beset by the rebellions and 
civil wars that plagued his neighbors. 
In fact, domestic strife in Burma and 
Indochina ga\e him a chance to extend 
Siam's area of control. The Tay-son 
rebellion in Vietnam strengthened Siam 
in Cambodia because the young king Ang 
Eng was a refugee in Bangkok Rama re- 
stored him to his throne with Siamese 
influence as the j)rice. In 1802, however, 
with the creation by Gia-Long of a Viet- 
namese empire, Cambodia sent tribute to 
both Bangkok and Huc^', and Rama 1 
forbore to interfere. 

1809-21 

REIGN OF RAMA II. In 1812, Rama II 
(ruled 1809-24) unsuccessfully supported 
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a brother of the Cambodian king Ang 
Chan, and Siamese influence Varied. 
Two years later, however, a Siamese a“my 
occupied a large slice of territory in 
iioVthern (ianibodia. and in 1828 ab- 
sorbed the kingdom of Vientiane. 

The other major foreign I'roblem of 
Rama II's reign concerned the sultan of 
Kedah, whom the Siamese had^ not for- 
given lor ceding Penang, 1786, and Prov- 
ince Wellesley, 1800, to the British. In 
1821, a Siamese invasion forced the sultan 
to flee to Penang. 

1821-50 

THE BRITISH AND SIAM’S EXTER- 
NAL TRADE. By the efforts of her 
leaders, Siam bad Tcrnained independent, 
and British policies had sup})oried these 
efforts. In the early 19th cent., Britain was 
unwilling to extend her commitments to 
the mainland of Southeast Asia, particu- 
larly since a number of the states in- 
volved were vassals of (^hina, the soujee 
of the East India Company's tea. TJje 
British were hesitant about sending mis- 
sions to Bangkok, fearing that Siamese 
suspicion of the Company’s intentions 
might produce not the hoped-for com- 
mercial advantages but an incident lead- 
ing to violci^ce. The mission of John 
Crawfurd (1783-1868) in 1822 produced 
neither concessions nor incidents. 

Rama HI (ruled 1824-51) was also 
highly suspicious of British intentions. He 
refused to join Britain in the war with 
Burma, but did sign a commercial treaty, 
20 )une, 1826, with Capt. Henry Buiney 
(1792-184.5). 

Altered conditions in the 1840’s, espe- 
cially Siam’s rc-establishment of state 
commeicial monopolies and the end of 
the East India Company’s monopoly of 
trade with China, resulted iu a change in 
British policy. In 1819, Sir James Broolce 
(1803-68) was rebuffed in his attempt to 
negotiate a new commercial treaty. He 
recommended a rlecisive move to secure 
British influence by deposing Rama III 
and replacing fiim with Prince Mongkut. 
However, desiring peace with Siam, the 
British government decided against these 
moves. 
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1851-70 

THE . BOWRING TREATY. In 1851,, 
.Rama III died and Mongkut became 
;Rama IV. ,Ofi 18 Apr., 1855, Sir John 
Bowring (1792-1872) was able to negoti- 
ate for :he British a Treaty of Friendship 
and Commerce which (1) established 
3% customs duties, (2) permitted the 
import of opium, (3) allowed British 
subjects to purchase or rent land near the 
capital, (4) established a system of extra- 
territoriality, and (5) permitted a British 
consul to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over British subjects in Siam. 
Soon treaties were made with France, the 
U.S., Denmark, Portugal, Holland, and 
Prussia, inaugurating substantial com- 
^riercial involvement in, and development 
of, Siam by Europeans. Siam’s indepen- 
dence was, however, maintained. Mong- 
kut died in 1868. His son, Chulalongkorn, 
became Rama V (ruled 1873-1910), but 
the^xountry was ruled by a regency until 
he attained his majority in 1873. (Cont. 
p:354.) 

THE MALAY PENINSULA 

1760-1819 

EXPANSION OF JOHORE. In 1760 the 
power of the Sultanate of Johore began 
to revive. Its ruler demanded and re- 
ceived homage from the sultan of Perak, 
but the sultan of Kedah refused the same 
demand, and was deposed and exiled. In 
1771, the English East India Company 
declined to guarantee the independence 
of Kedah, when it learned that this meant 
military aid. Raja Haji of Johore and his 
brother, the sultan of Selangor, thus 
gained control of Kedah and its trade. 
Johore at this time was strongly under 
tKt influence of Bugis seafarers from 
Celebes. 

DUTCH-JOHORE RELATIONS. Jo 
hore maintained good relations with the 
Dutch until 1782, when Bugis pirates 
began to raid in the Malacca Straits. In 
1783, Raja Haji besieged Malacca at a 
time of Dutch weakness, but the Durch 
broke the siege in June 1784. In Aug. the 
Dutch expelled the Bugis from Selangor, 


and in Oct. from Riau, where a resident 
was established in June 1785. By 1787, 
however, the Bugis had recovered Selan- 
gor. When Dutch power in the East Indies 
declined following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the Bugis were able to regain 
control of Riau, Raja Ali displacing the 
rightful ruler, Tengku Hussein. 

PENANG AND SINGAPORE. In 1784. 
Capt. Francis Light (1740-94) suggested 
that the English East India Company 
acquire the island of Penang as a naval 
base. Penang was accordingly occupied, 1 1 
Aug., 1786, by agreement with the sultan 
of Kedah, and on 7 July, 1800, a stretch 
of territory on the mainland (Province 
Wellesley) was also obtained. On 28 Jan . 
1819, Thomas Stamford Raffles (1781- 
1826) and R. J. Farquhar landed on the 
island of Singapore. Raffles acquired the 
island for the East India Company by 
recognizing Tengku Hussein as sultan of 
Johore and having him sign a treaty, 6 
Feb., 1819. 

1820-70 

TREATY OF 1824. Singapore grew at a 
rapid rate and by 1820 was paying its own 
way. On 2 Aug., 1824, Sultan Hussein 
allowed it to be alienated permanently in 
return for a large sum immediately and a 
pension for life. On 17 Mar of that year, 
the British and the Dutch had signed an 
agreement (Treaty of London) which 
defined their separate spheres of influence 
in the Malay Archipelago. Commercial 
clauses bound the 2 countries to respect 
each other’s trade in India, Ceylon, and 
the East Indies, and both countries 
agreed to work to suppress piracy. 
Malacca became British. In essence, the 
British now held the Peninsula, and the 
Dutch the Archipelago. Penang in the 
north and Singapore in the south grew 
‘ rapidly in commercial importance, while 
the Malay mainland remained undevel- 
oped. On 1 Aug., 1826, the administration 
of Malacca and Singapore was combined 
with that of Penang and Province Welles- 
ley to form the Straits Settlements. In 
1832 Singapore became their capital. 

SIAM AND THE MALAY STATES. 
During this period Britain did not inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the Malay 
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states, but'^tliere was considenfl^le com- 
mercial penetration, by both Chinese and 
European merchants, from the Straits 
Settlements. Siam also, having recovered 
from her 18th-cent. wars, began to assert 
her ancient claims to the Peninsula. In 
1821, the sultan of Kedah was forced to 
flee to Penang when his refusal to go to 
Bangkok resulted in Siamese devastation 
of his land. John Crawfurd was sent by 
the British to Bangkok to negotiate about 
Kedah because food from that state was 
necessary to Penang's survival, but his 
mission failed. 1822. On 31 July, 1825, 
Capt. Henry Burnev negotiated a treaty 
with the raja of Ligor to prevent him 
from attacking the sultans of Perak and 
Selangor. In return the British promised 
not to interfere in Kedah. Burney was 
then sent to Siam, where he negotiated a 
treaty. 20 June, 1826, preserving the 
status qua, except that Britain gained 
somewhat favorable trade conditions, and 
the sultan of Kedah was removed to 
Malacca. When Siam disregarded the 
treaty and threatened Perak, Capt. James 
Low made a treat v with the sultan of 
Perak, 18 Oct., 1826, guaranteeing British 
protection, and though the government 
of India never ratified it, its provisions 
were honored in 1814, 1853, and 1874. 
Siam then put pressure on Trengganu 
and Kelantan, but was finally rebuffed in 
her efforts to gain control. 

On 1 Apr., 1867, the Straits Settlements 
were transferred from the India Office to 
the Colonial Office. This pleased many 
who favored a policy of direct interven- 
tion in the Malay states. {Cant. p. 346.) 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
1760-1811 

DECLINE OF THE NETHERLANDSr 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. In 1760 the 
Netherlands East India Company ruled 
Java and dominated the seaways and 
coastlines of the Indonesian Archipelago. 
The Company’s monopoly policies were 
causing poverty and retarding economic 
progress, and it had ceased to make 
annual profits. Made bankrupt by the 
disruption of trade caused by the Anglo- 


Dutch War of 1780-84, it was allowed to 
empire on .31 Dec., 1799. 

RULE OF H. W. DAENDELS. Bfj this 
time the status of Dutch possessions in 
the East Indies had ’ changed. On thr 
establishment of the Batavian Republic 
in 1795, Stadholder Willem V, the nomi- 
nal sovereign of Dutch possessions over- 
seas, escaped from the Netherlands to 
England and ordered offitials of the 
Company to surrender its possessions t^' 
his ally, the British, on demand. This led 
to the transfer of Malacca, Amboina, 
Banda, and forts on the west coast of 
Sumatra to the English East India* Com- 
pany. After the setting up of the King- 
dom of Holland under Louis Bonaparte, 
1806,' Herman Willem Daendels (1762- 
1818) was sent out to Java to prevent that 
island too from falling to a British 'Attack. 
Daendels’ reoVgani7ation of the adminis- 
tration did much to impro\e efficiency 
and he was able to reduce corruption, but 
his aiithoriiarian handling of the Java- 
nese earned him their dislike. When, the 
expected British assault came, 4 Aug., 
1811, therefore, the Javanese did not rise 
to the defense of their Franco-Dutch 
masters. The island surrendered on 17 
Sept., and I'homas Stamford Raffles be- 
came its lieut. gov. 

1811-16 

THE BRITISH INTERREGNUM. 

Raffles established British authority and 
then proceeded to effect administrative 
reforms By making the go\ernment the 
owner of the soil and then imposing a 
general tax on land, he hoped to abolish 
forced labor. For lack of revenue, how- 
ever, compulsory services continued to be 
exacted, particularly in coffee-producing 
areas, and Raffles’ inno\ations did not 
bring the desired results. Some of !:is 
liberalizing measures nevertheless contin- 
ued in force when Java was restored to 
the new Kingdom of the Netherlands on 
19 Aug., 1816. 

1817-70 

THE CULTURE SYSTEM. For a decade 
the Dutch sought by a variety of means to 
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make the Netherlands East Indies profit- 
'ible again. T)iey were hindered by thvjir 
owiv indecision about which policy to 
pursue* and by the ravages of the -Java 
War, 1825-3d. It Was not until the ap- 
pointment of. Johannes van den Bosch 
(1780-1844^ gov. gen., 1830-33, that the 
tide turned. Van den Bosch instituted the 
Culture (Cultivation) System, by which 
the peasants of Java were required to 
;;row export crops 'sugar, coffee, indigo, 
tea, cotton. pepperT cinnamon, and cochi- 
neal) as directed by, and for the benefit 
of, the government. The system was a 
huge financial success, but resisted in 
great hardship for the Javanese. During 
the 1850’s and ISfiO’s it was gradually 
abandoned in favor of export agriculture 
organized on the basis of free capitalist 
enterprise. (Cont. p. 344.) 

PHILIPPINES 

1760-1806 

BRITISH OCCUPATION OF MANILA. 

The Philippine Islands had been ruled by 
Spain since the 16ih cent., though the 
whole archipelago had not been brought 
under Spanish control. On 6 Oct., 1762, a 
British force captured and occupied Ma- 
nila. At the same time, a serious Filipino 
rising occurred in the Ilokano section of 
Luzon, posing a considerable threat to the 
Spanish government. The British occupa- 
tion lasted until June 1764,- without ex- 
tension of British influence far outside 
Manila. The Treaty of Paris, 10 Feb., 
1763, provided for a British withdrawal. 

CLERICAL REFORMS. On the acces- 
sion of King Carlos III, a series of re- 
forms were instituted for the Philippines. 
The first of these involved restrictions on 
the clergy, beginning with the expulsion 
of^he Jesuits in 1768. In 1770, the privi- 
leged position of friars was attacked by 
Simdn de Ancte, (1709-76) , gov., 1770-76, 
with the support of the archbishop of 
Manila. Their objects were (1) to secular- 
ize the properties of the rdigious orders 
and (2) to reassert the powers of visita- 
tion over parishes by the archbishop. 
Royal sanction was given for these re- 


forms in 1774, but the attempt was 
abandoned when Anda died in 1776. 

ECONOMIC REFORMS. To make 
the Philippines economically self-sufficient, 
Jose Basco y Vargas (gov., 1778-87) pro- 
posed in 1778 measures to improve agri- 
culture. industry, and trade. In 1781 he 
.set up the Economic Society of Friends of 
the Country, which later established an 
agricultural school in Manila. In 1785 the 
Royal Company of the Philippines was 
formed to direct trade away from over- 
burdened Acapulco (Mexico) and toward 
Spain by encouraging the hk* of the route 
west around Africa. In 1789, Manila be- 
came an open port for Asian goods. 

1807-50 

EARLY 19TH CENT. DECLINE. After 
the disintegration of Spain’s empire in 
America, Manila had to direct its trade 
toward Europe. In 1811, the last Spanish 
galleon left Manila for Acapulco and 4 
years later the last ship from Acapulco 
arrived in Manila. Soon British and 
American ships outnumbered Spanish 
and Chinese. Peninsular Spaniards ar- 
rived to engage in private trade, bringing 
with them new ideas. By 1840, a number 
of Spanish commercial companies had 
been formed in Manila. But in 1842, the 
Treaty of Nanking between Britain and 
China opened 5 new ports on the South 
China coast. By 1850 Manila was nearly 
bankrupt. Economic deterioration was 
accompanied by social and moral decline 
as well. The large numbers of regular 
clergy who entered the Philippines in the 
1820’s and 1830’s had a profound impact 
on this decadent society. Some of these 
clergy were |esuits returning to their 
former endeavors on the Mindanao fron- 
tier; others were refugees from the sup- 
•pression of certain monasteries in Spain, 
1835. The rivalries of Spanish and Fili- 
pino clergy flared up again. 

COMPETITION FOR THE SOUTH- 
ERN ISLANDS. Spanish influence in the 
southern islands, which were mainly Mos- 
lem, had never been strong. The French 
became interested in the Sulu Archipelago 
in 1844. This obliged the Philippine gov- 
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eminent to conduct an expensive holding 
operation fliere until 1878, when the 
sultan of Sulu acknowledged Spanish over- 
lordship, 22 July. 

CLERGY-INSPIRED REBELLIONS. 
The 1st of a series of Filipino clergy-led 
rebellions occurred in 1843, resulting 
from resentment against over all Spanish 
discriminatory practices and the lack of 
educational and professional opportu- 
nities for Filipinos. 1 he clerical establish- 
ment was attacked on moral, racial, eco- 
nomic, and social grounds bv the Filipino 
clergy; by 2 newspapers, El Diario de 
Manila and El Commnrio ((ounded in 
1848 and 1850, respectively) ; and by 
Father Pelae/ and Father Opolinario de 
la Cruz. The latter formed his own order 


in 1841, the • Cbloriim, which den/ed 
membership to both Spaniards and mes- 
tizos. Though not originally t)r primarily 
political, the Colorum became so, and 
FatheV* Opolinario was its first martyr. 
This leef other rebels to use its name. 

1851-70 

RISE OF NATIONALISM. Nationalist 
sentiment and unrest built up during the 
period between IS")!) and 1.87(), but gained 
real nioineninm aftei the openipg of the 
Suez Canal, IHhU. which brought the 
Philippines much closer to the rest of the 
worlcl, and after the revolution of the 
same year, which c\i|ed Queen Isabella II 
of Spain. [Cont. f). ^50 ) 


Central Asia 


AFGHANISTAN 

1760-1808 

AFGHANISTAN IN 1760. Following 
centuries of dominance by Persia and 
India, an independent Afghan state was 
established under Ahmad Shah (ruled 
1747-7.3), founder of the Durrani (Dur- 
rani) dynasty. Between 1748 and 1767 the 
Afghans invaded India 9 times, defeating 
Mughal, Maratha, and Sikh armies, and 
gaining temporary control over the Pun- 
jab and Kashmir. At the Battle of Pani- 
pat, 14 Jan., 1761, which marks the high 
point of Afghan power in India, they 
permanently checked Maratha ambitions 
to rule the subcontinent. 

AFGHAN PRESSURE ON INDIA. On 
the death of Ahmad Shah, his jon Timur 
(Timur) Mirza (Timur Shah, ruled 1773- 
93) succeeded to the throne, and moved 
the capital from Kandahar to Kabul In 
1774, 1779, 1780, 1785, and 1788, Timur 
invaded India in leaction against military 
challenge from the Sikhs. 

Zaman (Zaman) Shah (ruled 1793-99), 
son of Timur Shah, tried to centralize all 
power in his own hands. His efforts led to 
constant domestic discord. 

Mahmud (Mahmud) .Shah (ruled 1799- 


1803, 1809-19) overthrew his half-brother, 
Zaman Shah; fjuelled a Glnl/ai tribal up- 
rising, 1801; and made successful war on 
the IJzbegs, 1802. 

On 29 Dec., 1800, the British signed a 
treaty with Persia containing a clause 
requiring Persia to discourage Afghan 
incursions into India. In 1803 a revolt 
dethroned Mahmud Shah, and he was 
succeeded, amidst dynastic struggles, by 
Shah Sluija (Shuja) (ruled 1803-9) 

1809-34 

TREATY WITH BRITISH. The first 

official mission to Afghanistan sent by a 
European power was led by Mountstuart 
Elphinsione (English East India Com- 
pany). A treaty was negotiated, 12 Mar., 
1809, providing lor Afghan aid to the 
Biitish in case of an invasion of India by 
the French. In the same year Mahmud 
Shah leturned to power after overthrow- 
ing Shah Shuja, who in turn made nu- 
merous efforts to regain his throne, only 
abandoning them in 1813. 

AFGHAN CIVIL WAR. In 1813, Mah- 
mud Shah turned o\er real power to Fath 
Khan, who in 1818 was blinded on 
Mahmud’s orders. This act touched off a 
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ci/il war between tht ruling Durrani 
dynasty (Saddo/ais) and the supporters of 
Path ’Khaif (Mohammedzais) . The war 
lasted from 1819 to 1885 and ended with 
the fall of the Durrani dynasty. 

In 1819, the Sikhs conquered Kashmir, 
and in Mar. 1823 defeated the Afghans in 
the Battle of Nowshera. Between 1824 
and 1826, Dost Mohammed (Muhammad) 
Khan, the youngest of the Barakzai 
(Barakzai) brothers (Mohammedzais) , 
gained control of ‘Kabul and Ghazni. In 
1833 the Persians unsuccessfully attacked 
Herat, and Shah Shuja, with British aid, 
invaded Afghanistan from India. He laid 
"siege to Kandahar in 1834,*^ where on 29 
Jan. Dost Mohammed, aided by a British 
assurance of noninterference, defeated 
Shah Shuja. Meanwhile the Sikhs occu- 
pied Peshawar, and extended their rule to 
the mouth of the Khyber Pass. By 1835, 
Dost Mohammed was strong enough to 
establish the Mohammedzai dynasty. 

1835-55 

DOST MOHAMMED AND THE 
BRITISH. Dost Mohammed Khan (ruled 
1835-39, 1842-63) was crowned Com- 
mander of the Faithful (Amir al- 
Mu’minln) in 1837. He defeated die Sikhs 
at the Battle of Jamrud, but failed to 
regain Peshawar. With British approval, a 
Russian commercial agent. Capt. Vitka- 
vich, settled at Kabul. Also at this time, 
the Persians demanded control of' Herat. 

On 26 June, 1838, the- British, Siklvs, 
and Shah Shuja signed the "Tripartite 
Treaty." By this agreement Shah Shuja 
relinquished Afghan claims to Sikh-held 
territory, and, in return, the Sikhs and 
British promised to provide military sup- 
port for Shah Shuja’s efforts to regain the 
Afghan throne. On 1 Oct., Lord Auck- 
land, viceroy of India, issued the Simla 
Manifesto, in which he justified tho use of 
British military forces under the com- 
mand of S'ir Willoughby Cotton (1783- 
1860) in the struggle between Shah Shuja 
and Dost Mohammed Khan. 

1ST ANGLO AFGHAN WAR. On 24 
Apr., 1839, Kandahar was captured by 
the British. On 6 Aug., Shah Shuja 


entered Kabul and mounted the throne 
as a British puppet. During nis reign the 
British controlled foreign, military, and 
tribi.1 affairs. Dost Mohammed Khan sur- 
rendered on 12 No\., 1840, and went into 
exile in India. On 2 Nov., 1841, a British 
agent, Alexander Burns, was killed by the 
Afghans during an insurrection in Kabul. 
On 25 Nov. negotiations began for a 
British withdrawal, and on 11 Dec. a 
treaty between the British and the in- 
surgent Afghan chiefs was signed, by 
which the British agreed to leave Af 
ghanistan. 

The British evacuated Kabul, 6 Jan., 
1842, but during their march south were 
repeatedly attacked. This led Lord Ellcn- 
borough, viceroy of India, to decide to 
take retaliatory action, 15 May. On 5 
Apr., Shah Shuja was killed. On 16 Sept., 
the British dcstioyed Kabul and mas- 
sacred the refugees from there who had 
fled to Istalif. I'he British army finally 
departed from Afghanistan beginning 
12 Oct., demolishing Jalalabad on its way 
out, but before it reached India it was 
decimated in the Khyber Pass. Only 1 
Englishman of the main column survived. 
The Anglo-Afghan War caused long-term 
Afghan xenophobia and deep anti-Chris- 
tian sentiment. In Jan. 1843, Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan returned to Afghanistan 
and regained his throne at Kabul. 

IMPROVEMENT IN ANGLO- 
AFGHAN RELATIONS. In 1848, war 
having broken out between the British 
and the Sikhs, the Sikhs ceded Peshawar 
to the Afghans in return for Afghani- 
stan’s aid against the British. On 21 Feb., 
1849, the British defeated both Afghans 
and Sikhs at the Battle of Gujarat, and 
took over Peshawar. Beginning in 1850, 
Dost Mohammed Khan reconquered 
Balkh, Khulm, Kunduz, Badakhstan, and 
in 1855 regained control of Kandahar. On 
.30 Mar., 1855, he signed a 3-point treaty 
with the British providing mutual guar- 
antees of territorial integrity. 

1856-70 

REPULSE OF PERSIAN THREAT. 
In Oct. 1856, the Persians seized Herat. 
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and on 26 Jan., 18b7, Dost Mohammed 
signed a 2nA Anglo- Afghan tieatyp con- 
firming the treaty of 1855. 1'he new treaty 
included a British promise of aid in tasc 
of attack on Afghanistan, and the Af- 
ghans in turn agreed to allow British 
officers into their territory for the dura- 
cion of the Anglo-IVrsian War. For the 
rest of his reign Dost Mohammed main- 
tained amicable relations with the 
British. 

DYNASTIC STRUGGLES. Shortly be 
fore his death in May ISfi'l. Dost Moham- 
med had entered Her.it atul re-established 
the boundaries of his kingdom When he 
died, Shere Ali (Sher ‘Mi) Khan (ruled 
1863-67, 1869-79) ascended the throne. 
Between 1861 and 1865. he had to deal 
with serious revolts by his brothers In 
July 1865, Abd-ar-Rahman (‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman) Khan led a further revolt: l)y 
24 f eb , 1866. he had occupied Kabul, and 
on 9 May he defeated the arniv of Shere 
Ali Khan at the Battle of Sheikhabad. 
This loss was followed by another defeat, 
Jan. 1867, at the Battle of Kalat-i-GIiilzai, 
and yet another one in .Sept. Following 
these losses, .M/.d Kh.in (ruled 1867-68) 
became amir, only to die soon afterward. 
He was succeeded by Azini Khan (ruled 
1868-69). In 1869, howeser, Shere .\li 
Khan regained the throne, and Abd-ar- 
Rahman Khan fled from Afghanistan to 
seek refuge in Russia. 

SINKIANG 

1760-1824 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CHINESE 
RULE. By 1760 the Ch'ing Fm])ire of 
China had smashed the power of the 
western Mongols in the lli Valiev. From 
this con(]uest a new province railed 
Sinkiang (New Dominion) was created by 
uniting Dzungaria and the Tarim Basin. 
Criminals ancl political dissenters were 
exiled to this area. In 1759-60 the Khaja 
rulers were driven out of the oases of 
Yarkand and Kashgar as the concjiiest of 
the region was consolidated. In 1776 an 
imperial edict promised a subsidy to 
Chinese peasants who would settle in 
Sinkiang. 


1825-59 

MO.SLEM REVOLTS. The 2ncl c]uaj;ter 
of lhe*lDlh cent, was marked by a series 
of Moslem rebellions in Sinkiang. In 
1826-27 Khokand aided one of tlw Kho- 
jas (jehangir) to launch a holy #war 
against the (di'ing, who responded by 
invading Kashgaria. In 1830 anoihe^^ Re- 
bellion broke out, but was cjuickly sup- 
pressed. In 1851 the Chities^ and Russians 
signed the Kuldja Convention, which gave 
the Russians greater freedom of trade at 
Kuldja. in the upper 111 Valley, and also 
at I’arbagatai,* and awarded them the 
right to station a covisul at Kuldja. An- 
other abortive Moslem uprising took 
place in 1857. In the same year the Rus- 
sians, V^ilikhanov^ and Semanov, explored 
Kashgar and the T’len .Shan area. 

1860-70 

TREATY OF PEKING. On 2 Nos . 1860, 
the I’reaty of Peking was signed, the 1st 
of a series of agreements by which China 
and Russia delineated the frontier be- 
tween Sinkiang and Russian Turkestan. 
Fhe treaty also gave Russia the right to 
place a consul at Kashgar. 

REVOLT OF YAKUB BEG. In 1864 
the warrior-leader, 5 akub Beg (1820-77) , 
appeared m Sinkiang as chief of staff of 
an army recruited by a descendant of the 
former Khoja luling house of Kashgar 
w4io wished to re-establish Khoja pow'er. 
1 he following year this aiiny raptured 
Kashgar and Yarkand. Yakub Beg soon 
replaced the Khoja leader and recon- 
(juered eastern Turkestan by seizing 
\ksii. Khotan, and Urumchi. Tn 1866, Hi 
tribesmen set up an independent Moslem 
state. Fhis was followed by a rising by 
Dzungari tribes who gained control of 
Sinkiang. overran Kansii province, and 
penetrated into Shensi and Hopei prov- 
ince's in (diina proper. By the late 1860’s 
Beg had gained political anj military 
control of the whole of Sinkiang. lIis ter- 
ritory became the prize of Chinese, Rus- 
sian, I'urkish, and British rivalries, but 
he was eventually conquered by a Chinese 
army in 1877. 
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CTEPS*E AND DESERT LANDS 
1760-1820 

TURKESTAN IN 1760. By the mid-lSth 
cent, a the lands of the Central Asian 
nocrads had been divided from those of 
Russia by a line of forts running from the 
mouth of the Or to the upper Irtysh, and 
controlled from Orenburg. The Russians 
felt the need to' protect their territories 
against^possible movements of population 
resulting from the Chinese advance into 
Sinkiang. The largest sitates of the area 
were Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY. I he chat 
ter of religious toleration issued by Cath- 
erine II in 1785 led to the' opening of 
schools for the Kirghiz peoples and to the 
publication of books in the vernacular. 
Islam advanced in the region at the ex- 
pense of shamanism. 

1820-70 

RELATIONS WITH KHIVA. In 1824, 
attempts were made to protect trade 
caravans from the attacks of Khivan 
marauders. The policy failed, liowe\er, 
and in 1839 a military expedition, com- 
manded by Gen. Count Perovski (I79'l- 
1857), gov. gen. of Orenburg, was sent 
against Khiva. By a treaty signed in 1842 
the Khivans agreed to refrain from at- 
tacks on Russians and to stop selling 
prisoners of war into slavery. 

CONTROL OF THE ARAL SEA. In 


1847 a Russian force penetrated to the 
Syr Darya River close to where it empties 
into the Aral Sea. The fortress of Aralsk 
was built at this place, and Russian 
gunboats began patrolling the waters. 
Incursions by Khokandians led to a 
2nd military expedition under Perovski 
and to the capture of the fort of Ak 
Masjid (later, Petrovsk) in 1853. The 
occupation of the Lake Balkash basin fol- 
lowed, and the line of frontier forts was 
extended from the Irtysh to Semiiechie. 

CONQUEST OF TURKESTAN. 
Turkestan was valuable to Russia as a 
consumer of manufactured goods and as a 
producer of raw cotton for the Russian 
textile industry. It was of strategic impor- 
tance, since the Hi Valley in the cast 
provided access to and from the Gobi 
Desert and China. Trade in the region 
could not flourish until the nomads of the 
desert had been brought under control. 
For these reasons Czar Alexander II 
authorized the conquest of Turkestan. 

Military operations began in 1860. 
Tashkent was taken on 26 June, 1865, 
and the amir of Bokhara declared holy 
war. He was defeated after heavy fighting 
and had to surrender his main stronghold 
of Khodjent. In 1866 the governor gen- 
eralship of Turkestan was created. Failure 
by Bokhara to pay an agreed indemnity 
led to renewed hostilities and the capture 
of Samarkand. By treaty, 5 July, 1868, the 
amir recognized the czar as his suzerain 
and Bokhara and Khokand were added to 
the Russian Empire. The submission of 
Khiva followed, 24 Aug., 1873. 


Middle East and North Africa 


PERSIA 

1760-1801 

PERSIA 4N 1760. Between x.d. 636 and 
651, Arab invaders ended the Sassanian 
Empire of Persia (226-651), and Islam 
soon replaced Zoroastrianism as the domi- 
nant Persian religion. The country was 
subsequently ruled by the Arab caliphates 
of Medina, Damascus, and Baghdad, vari- 
ous regional dynasties, Turkish, Mongol, 


and Turcoman dynasties from the 11th 
to the 15ih cents. In c. 1500 the Safavi 
dynasty was established, the first national 
dynasty to rule all Persia in nearly 8 cen- 
turies. Although only a minority of Per- 
sians adhered to the heterodox Shiite 
(Shi'a) doctrines of Islam, the Safavis 
made Shiah Islam the official state 
religion. The foremost Safavi emperor, 
Shah Abbas (‘Abbas) the Great (1587- 
1629), reunited the ancient domains of 
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Sassaiiian Persia, including Christian 
Georgia an3 Armenia. When the*Safavi 
dynasty ended in 1722, its territories were 
largely dismembered. The Persia of Shah 
Abbas was reunited, however, under 
Nadir (Nadir) Shah, a former Safavi 
officer, who ruled the country from 1736 
to 1747. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ZAND 
DYNASTY. From 1747, when Nadir Shah 
died, Persia underwent a period of an- 
archy. Princes and ex-olficers fought for 
supreme authority from their \arious 
bases of power. Karim (Karim) Khan 
(ruled 17.51-79), of the /and tribe, defeated 
all other contenders, and reunited almost 
all of Persia under one rule. His capital 
was Shira/, where he*had been governor. 

ENGLISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
AT BUSHIRE. The East India Company 
had been trading in Persia since 1616, but 
the privileges it had gained lapsed after 
(he fall of the Safavi dynasty On 2 July, 
1763, however, Karim Khan, hoping to 
stimulate comnuTte in his doiTKiins, re- 
awarded the Company its former privi- 
leges and extended them. He also au- 
thorized it to build and fortify a factory at 
Bushirc. During the 19th cent, this port 
became the headquarters of Britain’s po- 
litical and commercial activity in the Per- 
sian Gulf area. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE QAJAR 
DYNASTY. In 1779 Karim Khan died. 
Civil war again ensued, regional gover- 
nors vying for supreme power. In 178.5, 
,Aga Mohammed (Agha Muhammad) , 
head of a Turcoman tribe, the Qajars 
(Qajars) , which held sway in the Caspian 
area, emerged as the ruler of Persia. He 
made Teheran his capital. 

TREATY WITH BRITAIN. In 1798, 
Napoleon revealed his intention of strik- 
ing at Britain in India, and invaded 
Egypt as a first step. Persia thus became 
an area of strategic interest to Britain (1) 
because Napoleon might send an expedi- 
tion into India via Persia, and (2) be- 
cause Afghanistan was threatening to 
attack the Punjab. The dispatch of Capt. 
John Malcolm (1769-1833) to Teheran 
led to an Anglo-Persian treaty of alliance, 
28 Jan., 1801 (never ratified), by which 
Bersia promised to exclude any French 
^iiilitary or diplomatic presence from her 


territory and tofrestrain Afghanistan freftn 
attacking India. Britain undertook to sup- 
ply arms and military advisers ^n th^^ evept 
of Afghan or French attacks on Pej-sia. 
ITiis 'treaty marked the beginning of 
British political interest in Persia. 

1802-20 

WAR WITH RUSSIA. In 1801, Russia 
annexed the predominantly Christian 
Georgia under an agreement with its 
titular monarch and began occupying the 
independent khanates. Georgia, with short 
interruptions, had been a tributary of 
Persia since the 16th cent. In 1801, when* 
a Russian force ent^*red Georgia to take 
control, an 8 year Russo-Persian war 
broke out.* 

TREATY OF FINKENSTEIN. Persia 
requested aid in her war with Russia* 
from Britain, but the British, unwilling to 
antagonize Russia, their natural ally 
against Napoleon, refused. Fath All ('Ali) 
Shah (ruled 1797-1834) therefore turned 
to France, which had been seeking an 
understanding with him since 1802. He 
sent an envoy to Finkensiein, Poland 
(Napoleon’s temporary headquarters) , 
and a treaty of alliance was signed there, 

4 May, 1807. Napoleon recognized Georgia 
as Persia's possession, and undertook to 
supply arms and engineers, infantry, and 
artillery officers to the Persian army. 
Persia agreed to declare war on Britain 
and attack India. Although a French 
military mission was immediately dis- 
patched, the Treaty of Finkenstein was 
short lived, because France contracted an 
alliance with Russia, at T ilsit, 7 July, 1807. 

TREATY OF GULISTAN. In 1812 
the Russo-Persian war ended in Russia’s 
fa\or. T he T reaty of Gulistan, 30 Sept.- 
12 Oct., 1813, awarded Georgia, and 9 
other provinces tributary to Persia, to 
Russia. Russia also received the exclusive 
right to maintain ships-of-war on the 
Caspian .Sea. This treaty .served as a lever 
for later Russian expansion* at Persia’s 
expense. 

ALLIANCE WITH BRITAIN. When 
Persia's treaty with France became a dead 
letter, Britain attempted to re-establish 
her previous position in Persia by sending 
military training missions to replace the 
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French mission. A clcitnjive alliance was 
concluded, 25 Nov., 1814, by which Persia 
could reqiiest either British military aid 
or a subsidy if she were attacked. In 
return she undertook to prevent armies 
hostile to Britain from marching through 
Persia to India. 

BRITISH PREDOMINANCE IN 
THE PERSIAN GULF. After punitive 
actions, from 1806 onward, to end piracy 
in the Persian Gulf, Britain imposed the 
Treaty for Suppressing Piracy and the 
Slave Trade, 8 Jan.. 1820, on the Arab 
tribes of the area. She thereby assumed 
exclusive responsibility for the security of 
the Gulf, and gained a position of great 
power in relation to Persia. 

1821-70 

TREATIES OF TURKMANCHAY. 
Mutual dissatisfaction with the Treaty of 
Gulistan caused another war between 
Persia and Russia, 1826-28. Persia hoped 
to regain Georgia, and Russia wanted to 
extend her territory to the Aras River, a 
natural boundary. By Oct. 1827, the Rus- 
sians had reached Tabriz, and the war was 
halted. By the treaty of peace, signed at 
Turkmanchay village, 10-22 Feb., 1828, 
Russia received all of Persians territory 
north of the Aras River, and reaffirmed 
her exclusive right to maintain a navy on 
the Caspian Sea. Simultaneously she was 
awarded commercial and extraterritorial 
privileges. Britain gained comparable 
privileges by agreements dated 5 May, 

1836, 28 Oct., 1841, and 4 Mar., 1857 
(Treaty of Paris). 

ANGLO PERSIAN WAR. During the 
period 1826-56 Persian relations with 
Russia were good. This intimacy was es- 
pecially apparent when Persia twice be- 
sieged the Afghan city, Herat, 1837 and 
1856, at Russian instigation. The Russians 
were themselves expanding in Central 
Asia. Britain, fearing Russian decigns on 
India, forced the Persians out of Herat, 

1837, with a warning. In 1856, however, 
the warning went unheeded, and a Briti.sh 
force attacked Persia. The shah, Nasr-ed- 
Din (Nasir al-Din) (rulbd 1848-96), now 
sued for peace, and an envoy to Paris 
signed a treaty, 4 Mar., 1857, with fhe Brit- 


ish ambassador. Persia relinquished her 
claims on Afghan territory, "and accorded 
Britain most-favored-nation status. 
Britain thus gained in Persia an equal 
status with Russia in extraterritorial and 
consular matters. 

TELEGRAPHIC CONVENTION. 

The Sepoy Mutiny of 1857-58 convinced 
Great Britain that telegraphic communi- 
cation with India was imperative for 
effettive control. On 17 Dec., 1862, and 
23 Nov., 1865, the British reached agree- 
ments with Persia lor the construction of 
telegraph wires from the Ottoman border 
down to Bush ire, from where an under- 
water cable was laid to India. With the 
execution of this agreement, Britain ac- 
quired a "telegrapfiic interest” in Persia, 
in addition to her commercial, political, 
and strategic interests. Rapid communica- 
tion with India, as well as with the Aus- 
tralasian colonies, depended on these 
wires as well as on those i tinning through 
Constantinople, Baghdad, and Basra. 
{Cent. p. M.V.) 

CAUCASIAN LANDS 
1760-1828 

CAUCASIA IN 1760. Caucasia, inhabited 
by a great variety of tribes, both Christian 
and Moslem, had been under Persian 
political and cultural domination for 
nearly 2,000 years. During the 18th cent., 
however, the impact of Ottoman power 
was increasingly felt, especially in the 
northern and western regions. More sig- 
nificantly, the expanding Russian Empire 
became involved in Caucasian affairs, ini- 
tially as the protcdor of the area’s Chris- 
tians against the 2 Moslem powers. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. An active 
phase of the struggle between Turkey and 
Russia for influence in Caucasia began in 
1769. In 1770 the Russians, for the first 
time, crossed over the Caucasian moun- 
tain ranges. The Turko-Russian Treaty 
of Kuchuk Kainarja, 21 July, 1774, assured 
Russian control over Kabarda. In 1783 
the Georgian kingdoms of Kartli and 
Kakheti invited Russian protection 
against Turkey. The Ottomans’ renewed 
challenge of 1787-91 to Russian predomi- 
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nance in the northefn Caucasus proved 
abortive. In 1801, Kartl'i and Kakhcti 
were absorbed as Russian provinces. 
Kstablishiiij^ their hold o\er Osseti in 
1803, the Russians proceeded to dominate 
Imerti in 1810, and Min^relia. 

RUSSIA AND PERSIA. Aga Moham 
med Khan, the founder of the Qajar 
Dynasty in Persia, wished to re-establish 
his country's hegemony in Caucasia. 
Thus, in 1795, he occupied 7'iflis and 
most of Kakheii and Kartli. Within a 
year, howexer, troops dispatched by 
Catherine the Great succeeded in bringing 
the whole of eastern 1 ransc aucasia under 
Russian control. After Catherine’s death, 
1797, Czar Paul withdrew these troops, 
but the Russians held Georgia lor a time 
In 1801, Aga Mohammed Khan's successor 
renewed the war w'ith Russia, in order to 
regain control of Georgia To that end he 
entered into alliance with Napoleon, 4 
May, 1807. who promised Persia French 
military equipment and advisers. The war 
was terminated by the Treaty of Gulistan, 
12 Oct., 1813, which was negotiated 
through the good olhces of Britain. IVrsia 
formally acknowledged Russian sover- 
eignty over Georgia and Karabagh, as 
well as other districts in eastern Caucasia 
between Liinkuran and Dcrbcnt. The 
fighting was resumed 13 years later. Ac- 
cording to the new' [leace treaty (signed in 
Turkmanchay, Feb. 1828) , Persia ceded to 
Russia the additional territories of Eri- 
van, Nakhichevan, and Talyche. 

1829-70 

RESISTANCE TO RUSSIAN RULE. By 

the T reaty of Adrianople, M .Sept., 1829, 
which terminated a year-long war with 
Russia, Furkey abandoned all claims tc? 
sovereignty in Circassia. Russian efforts, 
1832-39, to subjugate the independence- 
seeking Moslem Cherkess tribes of the 
area, however, were hampered by the 
intensification of a resistance movement 
initially centered in Daghestan. There, in 
1829, Kazi Mullah, the murshid (leader) 
of the Murids, a military Mc^slem order 
with puritan and egalitarian beliefs, had 
declared a holy war against the Russians. 
After Kazi Mullah was killed, 1832, his 


son and the 3rcl njurshid, .Shamxl, led t^e 
Murids. Recruiting his supporters from 
the tribes'of the Daghestan ami Clnichnia 
regions, Shamyl distinguished hirnself !is 
one of jhe greatest guerrilla commanclers 
in the history of war. Only by capturing 
Shamyl, fi .Sept., 18.59, could the Russians 
put an end to the Murids’ resistance. 
During the next 5 years, under Russian 
pressure some 200.000 Circassians emi- 
grated to Turkey, prcfeiring Ottoihan 
rule to Russian. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

1760-1807 

THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE IN 1760. In 

the 11th and 12th cents., Moslem Turkish 
lubes from Ceniral Asia .swept through 
the Middle F.aSt and into Asia Minor, 
settling and eventually establishing em- 
pires The Seljuk (Scljucj) Sultanate of 
Rum (Rum, c. 1077-1300) was limited to 
Anatolia. 1 he successors ol the Seljuks, 
the Ottomans (TJthmanli.s) , extended 
their power into Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and by IbOO governed the largest empire 
in the wot Id. Neaily all the .\iab lands 
from lra(| to Algiers, as w'cll as the Chris- 
tian lands of the Balkans and Danube 
Valley, owed allegi.mce to the Ottoman 
government in Istanbul. By 1700, how- 
ever. Ottoman •power had begun to dc 
dine, and during the 18th cent, both 
internal administrative inefficiency and 
the threat of external encroachment in- 
ci eased. Beginning with Peter the Great 
(1672-1725) , the czars of Russia sought a 
warm-watci port on the Ottoman-con- 
trolled Black Sea. 

TREATY OF KUCHUK KAINARJA. 
A 6-year war between the Ottoman Em- 
pire and Russia ended in a Turkish de- 
feat in July 1771. By the Treaty of 
Kiichiik Kainarja, 21 July, 1774, Russia 
gaincd*a territorial outlet on to the Black 
.Sea and the right to send ships through 
the Dardanelles Straits. From this time 
onward, Russian policy aimed at weaken- 
ing the Ottoman "Empire and at gaining 
outright controNof the Dardanelles. Rus- 
sian ambitions, on the one hand, and the 
efforts of other European powers to check 
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them, on the other, produced the diplo- 
matic problem known as “the Eastern 
Questl9n.” 

1808-49 

RULE, OF MAHMUD II. The Ottoman 
Empire was in a turbulent state when the 
20-year-old Mahmud (Mahmud) II be- 
came sultan, 1808, following the assassi- 
nations of his 2 immediate predecessors, 
Selim (Selim) III. (ruled 1789-1807) and 
Mustafa (Mustafa) IV (ruled 1807-08). 
The young sultan was convinced that the 
conservatism of the military and religious 
establishments was weaken Lig the empire 
relative to the increasing strength of 
Europe. Consequently, he abolished the 
powerful Janissary Corps, an elite mili- 
tary caste, 1826, and rcoiganized the army 
along European lines. In the religious 
domain he disbanded the influential Bek- 
tashi dervish order, and built Turkey's 1st 
medical school based on European rather 
than Moslem learning. Although Mah- 
mud's modernization measures proved 
superficial and many Moslems considered 
him an infidel, he removed important 
institutional barriers to reform and 
opened the door to further westerniza- 
tion. 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE.' In Apr. 
1821 a revolt broke out in the Morea 
(Peloponnese) against Turkish rule. The 
Powers, dedicated to maintaining the 
status quo, at first refrained from enter- 
ing the conflict. However, the serious 
losses which an Egyptian army under 
Ibrahim (Ibrahim) Pasha (1789-1848) 
inflicted on the Greeks, 182.5-27, aroused 
European public opinion and compelled 
the Powers to act. The I'ripartite Ereaty 
of London, 6 July, 1827, provided for the 
dispatch of British, Russian, and French 
warships to the eastern Mediterranean, 
and at the Battle of Navarino, 20 Oct., 

1827, the Turko-Egyptian fleet was de- 
stroyed. 

Russia fhen attacked Turkey, Apr. 

1828, achieved rapid victory, and by the 
Treaty of Adrianople, 14 Sept., 1829, ex- 
tracted from Turkey autonomy for Serbia 
though not for Greece. Western Euro- 
pean opinion, however, favored Greek 


independence, and both Russia and the 
Ottomans concurred in the i.vceptance of 
the throne of Greece, May 1832, by the 
kin^ of Bavaria on behalf of his son, 
Otho (1815-67). 

EGYPTIAN INDEPENDENCE. Otto 
man military disasters and political weak- 
ness in the 1820‘s encouraged rebellions 
in other parts of the empire. Mohammed 
Ali (Muhammad Ali) (1769-1849), the 
governor of Egypt, who had long wished 
to acquire Syria, sent a force led by his son 
Ibrahim (Ibnlhim) Pa.sha, 18.31, against 
Acre. By July 183.3, Ibrahim’s army had 
penetrated Asia Minor as far as Kutahya. 
a town just west of present-day Ankara. 
Sultan Mahmud sought desperately for 
allies, but found Britain indifferent and 
France supporting Egypt. Russia then 
made an offer of aid which led to a Russo- 
Turkish treaty of defense, signed at 
IJnkiar-Skelessi (Ilunkiar Iskelesi) , 8 

July. 1833. 

Mohammed Ali's increasing disregard 
of the wishes of his nominal master, the 
Ottoman sultan, provoked an attack by 
Turkish forces on Syria, .Apr. 1839, then 
being ruled by Ibrahim Pasha. 7'lic sul- 
tan's army was routed at the Battle of 
Nevib, June, and in July the Ottoman 
fleet deserted, preferring to side with 
Mohammed Ali. The Powers then pre- 
sented a note, 27 July, 1839, to the 
Ottoman government at Istanbul, and by 
the Quadruple Agreement of 1.5 July, 
1840, Mohammed Ali was constrained to 
withdraw from his Asian conquests, but 
obtained the promise that he and his 
destendants would be recognized as 
hereditary rulers of Egypt. This arrange- 
ment was accepted by the Ottoman gov- 
ernment, 13 Feb., 1841. 

TANZIMAT REFORMS. Sultan Ab 
dill Mejid ('Abd al-Majid) II (ruled 
1839-61) was 16 years old at his succes- 
sion, and the government passed into the 
hands of the reforming minister, Mustafa 
Rashid (Mustafa Rashid) (1802-58), for- 
merly Ottoman amba.ssador in London. 
Mustafa Rashid knew that the Powers 
would only guarantee the Ottoman Em- 
pire’s continued existence if it reformed 
itself. Accordingly, in 1839 he drew up a 
plan of reorganization (Tanzimat) which 
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envisaged a more eificiei]t administration 
and retornftd the legal code. Like, the re- 
forms of Mifiimud II, those of xMiistafa 
Rashid did not result in basic changefi, but 
showed the Ottoman government's will- 
ingness, at least, to modcrni/c. 

1850-70 

CRIMEAN WAR. \ quaircl between 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox monks 
over the guaulianslnp ot tlie holy places 
in Palestine precipitated the Crimean 
War, iought by Britain, Prance, and the 
Ottoman Empire against Russia. Napo- 
leon 111 and Czar Nicholas made repre- 
sentations to the sultan on behalf ol the 
respective disputants, and tlie Ottoman 
government devised certain compromise 
coiuessions, Feb. 1852. But Russia re- 
mained dissatisfied, and raised her de- 
maud to a pioiectorate lor heisell over all 
ot the empire’s Orthodox Christians 
(about ‘10 % ol the Ottoman population) . 
'Phe Russian case was based on an article 
in the Treaty ot Kuchuk Kainarja of 177*1 
giving them a right ol piotection over one 
Orthodox cluirdi in Istanbul. When the 
Ottomans rejected the deinand, Russia 
withdrew her diplomatic stall Iroin Istan- 
bul and sent an aniiy into the l urkish 
Danubian piovirues. The sultan de- 
manded their removal, which was not 
fortluoming, and the war began, 23 Oct., 
185.3. 

The British and French, fearing the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire, declared 
wai on Russia. 28 Nfar., 1851 Hostilities 
lasted until the armistice of 25 Feb,, 1856, 
and resulted in a Russian defeat. By the 
Treaty of Paris, 30 Mar., >856, the Otto- 
man Empire was formally admitted into 
the Concert of Nations, the signatories 
pledged themselves to guarantee the em- 
pire’s independence and integrity, war- 
ships were forbidden in the Black Sea, 
and the Ottomans recovered territory in 
southern Bessarabia and in the Danube 
estuary. 

HATTIHUMAYUN REFORMS. 

During the Crimean War the Powers 
brought pressure to bear on the Ottoman 
Empire to modernize its legal and ad- 


ministrative syfite/ns. They also demanded 
complete equality for non-Moslem sec- 
tions of the population. On 1*8 FeJ/, 1856, 
on the eve of the Pans Peace Conference, 
Sultrfni Abdul Mejid issued the Hatt-i- 
Humaylin (Imperial Rescript) Retorms, 
which guaranteed security of life and 
properly to his (diristian subjccis. ^As in 
the past, these changes were resented by 
the conservative Moslem element and 
tension increased throughout the empire, 
finally erupting in tha slaughter of thou- 
sands of Christians in Syria and^Lebanon, 
181)0. The Powers again iniervcMied, and 
secured a large, measure of autonomy for 
the (diristiati population of Lebanon*, 
1861. (CoriL p. 

ARABIA 

ARABIA IN /760. Alter terminating the^ 
.M.imeluke Empire, 1517. and compiering 
Iraq, 1639, the Ottoman Turks had estab- 
lished their rule over nearly all of the 
.Arabic-speaking world. T heir control was, 
however, especially tenuous in Arabia. 
The rulers of tlie Heja/ (Hija?) acknowl- 
edged ITirkish suzerainty, but Yemen 
(Vaman) re-established its independence, 
1635, and the Bedouins of the hinterland 
never really lost theirs. (Con/, p. )60.) 

The Saudi Empires 

1760-1823 

RULE OF MOHAMMED IBN SAUD. 
Originally a petty chief, ruling Dariya 
(DarTya) in Wadi Hanifa, ibn Saud 
(.SuT’id) became the disciple and protector 
of Mohammed ibn Abdul-Wahab (Mu- 
ll. immad ibn ‘.\bd al-Wahhab) (1703-92). 
The latter, a wcTl-travcTed jurist from 
Najd, was the founder of a rigid, puritan 
religious revival movement, the Wahabis 
(Wahhabis). Highly critical of contem- 
porary beliefs and rituals of Islam, and 
inspired by the teachings of* ibn Hanbal 
(Hanbal) (the founder of one of the 4 
orthodox school? of Islamic law) , ibn 
Abdul-Wahab was determined to restore 
Islam to its primitive strictness. Ibn Saud, 
crusading for the new movement, sue- 
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ce^ded before his deatlyia 1765 in bring- 
ing all of eastern and central Arabia 
under his ru’e. 

WAHABI EXPANSION. While ibn 
Abdul-Wahab remained the guiding re- 
ligious spirit of the realm, ibn Sand’s son 
and successor Abdiil-Aziz ('Abd al-AzIz) I 
expanded the empire, with notable assis- 
tance from his own son, the future Sand II. 

The aggressiveness of the Wahabis, and 
especially their attacks on pilgrim cara- 
vans, alarmed the Ottoman sultan. Turk- 
ish troops invaded al Hasa (Hasa) in 
1798. But in 1801 the Wahabis captured 
Karbala in Iraq and, in a demonstration 
of their zeal, sacked that Shiite holy city. 
In revenge a Shiite assassin took the life 
of Abdul-Aziz I in 1803. 

EGYPTIAN INVASION. Sand II cap 
tured Mecca in 1803 and again in 1806, 
and Medina in 1804. The Ottoman sultan 
assigned the viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed 
Ali (Muhammad ‘All) Pasha, to the task 
of crushing the Wahabis Thus in 1811 
Sand, by now engaged in a military cam- 
paign aimed at Baghdad, had to alter his 
plans and face an Egyptian expeditionary 
force led by Mohammed Ali’s son, Tusun 
(Tusun) . In his first battle with Saud, 
Tusun was severely defeated, but after 
receiving reinforcements captured Mecca 
and Medina. 1812-13. In 1813 Mohammed 
Ali assumed personal command of the in- 
vasion. The following year Saud once 
more inflicted a serious defeat on the 
Egyptian troops led by Tusun in the vi- 
cinity of al Taif (TaiO • Soon thereafter 
Saud died in Dariya. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE 1ST 
SAUDI EMPIRE. Abdullah (‘Abdullah) 

I (ruled 1814-18) , Sand’s son and succes- 
soi, made a truce with Tusun, 1815, 
whereby he acknowledged Ottoman suzer- 
ainty and the Egyptians withdrew from 
Nejd (Najd) . But Mohammed Ali de- 
nounced this truce, and in 1816 Ibjrahim 
Pasha, another of Mohammed Ali's sons, 
led a new Egyptian invasion into Arabia. 
Ibrahim skillfully obtained the support of 
many local tribes. A 4-nionth siege of al 
Raas proved abortive, but.he captured al 
Qasim’s 2 major cities, Unaiza (‘Unaiza) 
and Buraida, as well as al Shariga 


(Shariqa). In Apr. M818, supported by 
several major tribes, he begaiTi a siege of 
Dariya. Six months later, Abdullah was 
taken prisoner and sent to Istanbul, where 
he was executed. Many prominent Saudis 
were put to death. A few escaped, but the 
rest were sent to Egypt as prisoners Hav- 
ing terminated the Wahabi empire, the 
Egyptians became the new rulers of 
Arabia. 

1824-70 

RESISTANCE TO EGYPTIAN RULE. 

In 1821. Turki (ruled 1820-.34). a grand- 
son of Mohammed ibn Saud, succeeded in 
driving the Egyptians out of Riyadh 
(Riyad). By consenting to pay yearly 
tribute to Egypt, whose nominal suzer- 
ainty he acknowledged, Turki gained 
time to build a new Wahabi regime based 
at Riyadh. He was murdered in 1834 by 
his cousin, Mishari (Mishari) , who was in 
turn toppled and killed by Eurki’s son, 
Faisal (Faisal) . When Faisal refused to 
continue the payment of tribute to Cairo, 
the Egyptians forcibly replaced him with 
his brother, Khalid (Khalid) , 1838. Faisal 
was sent to Egypt as a prisoner. The in- 
creasing unpopularity of Khalid's sub- 
servience to Egypt enabled his cousin, 
Abdullah ibn Thunaiyan ('Abdullah ibn 
Thunaiyan) , to stage a successful revolt 
and become the new ruler of Najd, 1841. 

2ND SAUDI EMPIRE. Faisal escaped 
from Egyptian captivity and, deposing 
Abdullah, 1843, regained the throne and 
ruled until 1865. Posing as the protector 
of the Wahabi faith, he expanded his 
empire. His authority reached to Buraimi 
and the Omani (‘Uinani) hinterland. His 
influence was felt as far as the frontiers of 
Yaman and Hadhramaut (Hadramaut) . 
Northern Arabia, ruled by the house of 
Rashid, although virtually independent, 
.acknowledged Faisal’s suzerainty. Even 
the British at the Persian Gulf felt the 
impact of Faisal's extended influence. 
Following a British naval action, pro- 
voked by the plunder of property at the 
port of Sur (Sur) by tribes allied with the 
Wahabis, 21 Apr., 1866, Abdullah (‘Ab- 
dullah) (ruled 1865-71, 1874-84) . Faisal’s 
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son and successor, promised that he would 
refrain frofh harming British i:Mercsts. 
(Coni. p. 360^ 

Muscat 

On 12 Oct., 1798, the English East India 
Company concluded an agreement with 
the Imam of Muscat (Masqat) by which 
the French were excluded from his terri- 
tory. This agreement, designed to counter 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign and 
threat against India, was the first of a 
series that eventually placed most of the 
principalities on the southern and eastern 
shores of Arabia under varying degrees of 
dependeiue on Britain. In 1798, Persia 
leased, to the sheik jjshaykh) of Muscat, 
Bandar Abbas (‘.\bbas) and the islands of 
Hurmuz and Qishm— all previously im- 
portant sites for European trade. 'The 
lease remained valid until 1868. A British 
base was established at Qishm and became 
the headquarters of the British lorces 
assigned to suppress piracy and the slave 
trade and to oversee the maiiiime truce 
in the Persian Gulf. On 31 May, 1839, 
Muscat entered into a series of agreements 
with Britain. But through other such 
agreements with the IJ.S.A . 21 Sept . 
1833, and France, 17 Nov., 1844, the ruler 
of Muscat demonstrated that he was not 
as dependent on the British as were his 
neighl)oiing sheiks. (Coni. p. 360.) 

The Omani Coast and Bahrain 

SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY AND THE 
SLAVE TRADE. During the period 
1806-20, forces under the command of 
the English East India Company took 
punitive measures against Arab pirates 
harassing British ships in the Persian 
Gulf. The rulers of the Omani coast and 
Bahrain (Bahrayn, B.ihrein) signed agree- 
ments with Britain, 1820, pledging them- 
selves against piracy and slave trading 
For Britain this was the beginning of a 
formal responsibility for security in the 
Gulf. On 4 May, 1853, the sheiks of the 
Omani coast entered into an agreement 
with Britain never to engage in naval 
warfare in the Persian Gulf. Thus was 
made permanent a promise made in a 


series of tern jjor Ary agreement's, dat^ig 
back to 183.5, designed to halt armed 
disputes 'over rights to the ' Gul/^' pearl 
fisheries— war among the signatories^ not 
haviiifgibeen prohibited by the 1820 treaty 
for the s\ip|)icssion of piracy. 

CLARENDON NOTE. In response to 
a Persian protest against increasing 
British association with the sheiks of 
Bahrain, which Persia considered as its 
domain, the British foreign secretary. 
Lord Clarendon, clarified the British 
position on the question, 29 Apr, 1869. 
The Clarendon Note, however, was later 
to be subject tp differing interpretations 
by Britain and Peisia. (Cont. p 360.) 

Aden 

Britain established political lelations with 
the rulers of tftc Aden area in 1799 as ?, 
precautionary measure against French 
moves in the Indian Ocean. On 6 Sept., 
1802, a commercial treaty was signed be- 
tween the East India Company and the 
ruler of the port of Aden, the sultan of 
Lahij. Britain forcil)ly occupied Aden, 19 
Jan., 1839, after f.iiling to persuade the 
sultan to sell it. Possession of the port was 
desired to facilitate a British steam ser- 
vice between India and Egypt, as well as 
for strategic reasons against the presence 
of Egyptian troops in Arabia. On 11 Feb., 
1843, the sultan, having been unsuccessful 
in attempts to recapture the port, for- 
mally recognized British control in Aden. 
(Cont. p. 360.). 

EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

1760-97 

EGYPT IN 1760. The Ottoman Turks 
conquered Egypt in 1517 but retained the 
old ruling class, the Mameluke beys, as 
governors of districts under an Ottoman 
pasha. T he beys’ pow'cr steadily increased, 
however, and by the 18th cent, the pasha 
had become no more than a figurehead. 

REVOLT OF ALl BEY. Ali ( Ali) Bey 
(1728-73), who had held the office of 
Shaykii al-balad (the highest Mameluke 
office under the Ottoman rule) since 1760, 
had by 1769 overcome all his rivals in 
Egypt, and deposed the pasha. Interven- 
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ing, at the Ottoman su/tarl’s request, in a 
dynastic quarrel in the Heja/, he sent an 
ex()editvonary force under his retainer, 
Abu al-Dhahab (Abu al-Dhahab) , which 
took Mecca in 1770. Abu al-Dhahut was 
then sent into Syria in 1771 to co-operate 
with th3 ruler of Acre, Dahir al-Umar 
(?ahi 7 al-'Umar) against the Ottoman 
governor at Damascus. Subsequently Abu 
al-Dhahab entered into an alliance with 
the Ottomans against Ali. When Ismail 
(Isma'il) Bey, rrho"^ was dispatched by Ali 
to halt the advance of Abu al-Dhahab 
toward Cairo, also defected and joined 
Abu al-Dhahab,' Ali took refuge in Acre, 
Apr. 1772. There he received arms and 
men from Russia and returned to fight 
Abu al-Dhahab. Defeated in battle on 1 
May, 1773, he was captured and'died soon 
afterward. 

RULE OF IBRAHIM AND MURAD. 

Egypt was again a dependency of the Otto- 
man Empire, and Abu al-Dhahab launched 
a campaign against Dahir al-Umar during 
which he dieci, 1776. Ismail took over as 
shaykh al-balad, but he was opposed by 
Ibrahim (Ibrahim) Bey and Murad 
(Murad) Bey. former lieutenants of Abu 
al-Dhahab, who proceeded to rule con- 
jointly. In 1786 the Ottoman government 
dispatched a force against these renegade 
Mamelukes, and succeeded in installing a 
new Ottoman pasha and reinstating Is- 
mail Bey as shaykh al-balad. However, 
after the Ottoman withdrawal, 1787. and 
the death of Ismail, Jan. 1791, Ibrahim 
and Murad resumed their joint rule. 

1798-1802 

FRENCH OCCUPATION. In July 1798. 
Napoleon Bonaparte landed at Alexan- 
dria with an expeditionary force to con- 
quer Egypt. This he regarded as the 
principal step toward undermining British 
influence in Asia. He tried to maintain 
cordial relations with the Ottomarfs, and 
appealed tq the Egyptian people to help 
him replace the corrupt and exploitative 
rule of the beys with ar truly Islamic and 
egalitarian regime. He defeated the forces 
of Murad and Ibrahim, and obtained 
Egyptian acquiescence in his rule. But on 


1 Aug., 1798, Adm. Horatio Nelson de- 
stroyed the french fleet at ^ne battle of 
Abukir Bay. Ehe French also failed in a 
campaign to capture Murad Bey. On 22 
Oct., 1798, dissatisfaction with the taxes 
and innovations imposed by Napoleon 
produced a [)opular revolt in Cairo which 
was led from the Mosque-University of al- 
Azhar. The revolt was promptly sup- 
pressed, but its causes persisted. In early 
1799 Napoleon made an abortive expedi- 
tion to Syria, and in July of that year the 
Ottomans, with British naval support, 
landed an army at Abukir, but suffered a 
serious defeat at Napoleon's hands. Ap- 
pointing Gen. Jean Baptiste Klt'ber 
(1753-1800) governor of Egypt, Napoleon 
left for France Aug. 1799. 

Ottoman military pressure forced 
Kleber to agree, 24 Jan., 1800, to evacuate 
Egypt. But when the British demanded 
that the French soldiers be treated as 
prisoners, Kleber resolved to fight on. In 
June he was assa.s.sinated by an al-.\zhar 
student. The new French commander, 
Gen. Jacques Fram^ois dc Menou (1750- 
1810), had gained some popularity in 
Egypt for having prole.ssed Islam, but in 
Mar. 1801 the British landed at Abukir 
and began advancing toward .Alexandria. 
The lYench were forced to agree to 
evacuate Cairo. 30 May, 1801, and Alex- 
andria, 30 Aug., and their army embarked 
for France in Sept. Napoleon’s Egyptian 
expedition awakened Europe to the area’s 
strategic value in time of war. 

1803-48 

ACCESSION OF MOHAMMED ALL 

After the French departed, the Ottomans 
took measures to eradicate the power of 
the Mamelukes. But the British, who did 
not leave Alexandria till Mar. 1803, pro- 
vided protection for many of the beys. In 
May 1803, a revolt of the Albanian 
soldiers against the Turkish pasha, Mo- 
hammed (Muhammad) Khosrev, forced 
the pasha to flee Cairo. In the ensuing 
struggle with the Turks, the commander 
of the Albanians, Mohammed Ali (Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali) (1769-1849) . made an alli- 
ance with the Mameluke beys. The allies 
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defeated Khosrev Pasha a( Damietta and 
Ali (‘All) l^i^a Ja/airli (the new •Otto- 
man governor of Egypt) at Rosetta. In 
the struggle for power between Molftim- 
med Bey al-Alfi and Osman (TIthman) 
Bey al-Bardisi, the Albanians sided with 
the latter, while yet a third Ottoman 
'governor, Khurshid (Khiirshifl) Pasha, 
endeavored to enforce his authority. Al- 
though the Mamelukes now closed ranks, 
they were unable to overcome the forces 
of the pashas, and retreated to Upper 
Egypt. On 12 May, 1805, a delegation of 
ulema (om[)lained to the judge agains*^ the 
misconduct of Khurshid and his troops, 
and on 14 May anotlier delegation in- 
vested Mohammed Ali with viceregal 
powers, which he accepted. 

DECLINE OF MAMELUKE POWER. 
Khurshid opposed Mohammed Alt’s rule 
and asked the beys tor sujiport Fighting 
in Cairo did not cease until the Ottoman 
government confirmed ^^ohammed Ali as 
governor of Egypt. Outside Cairo, Mo- 
hammed Ali’s authority continued to be 
challenged by the beys, by the forces that 
had fought under Khorshid, and by many 
Albanians who deserted Mohammed Ali 
to join his rivals. On 17 Aug., 1805, 
Mohamm(*d Ali caused the slaughter of 
many beys whom he had tricked into 
coming to Cairo by false promises of 
safety. The Ottoman government’s sup- 
port of the Mamelukes became less firm 
when Mohammed Ali sent large tribute 
payments to Istanbul. 

BRITISH INVASION. On 17 Mar., 
1807, the British landed 5.000 men in 
Alexandria, expecting to join forces with 
a leading Mameluke, al-Alfi. against Mo- 
hammed Ali. Learning that al-Alfi had 
died on .SO Jan., they sought the co-opera- 
tion of the other bevs. Most beys, how- 
ever, chose to side with Mohammed Ali 
against the invaders. The British suffered 
a serious defeat at Rosetta, and after 
costly battles at Hamad and Alexandria 
evacuated Egypt on H .Sept., 1807. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE MAME 
LUKES. Despite Mohammed Ali’s conces- 
sions to the Mameluke beys, they con- 
tinued to resist him. On 2 occasions in 
1811 he caused the massacre of a number 


of prominent beys "Whom he had deceivt<l 
into coming to Cairo as his guests. He 
then ordered the indiscriminate kiljibg of 
Mamelukes throughout the country. Some 
fled sduih to Nubia, only to be attacked 
by forces sent after them, 1812. The sur- 
vivors retreated farther south to Dgngola. 

INVASIONS OF ARABIA. In .,1811 
Mohammed Alt, following the order of 
his sovereign, the Ottoman sultan, sent an 
exjieditionary force to subdue the 
Wahabis in Arabia Ha troops occupied 
the Hejaz, and in 181.S he himself visited 
Mecc.i, and deposed the ncw'ly restored 
Shcrif (sh.irif) . .In 1815 a truce with the 
Wahabis suspended hostilities. In 1816 he 
sent a new expedition to Arabia led by his 
son Ibrahim (Ibrahim) . In 1818 Ibrahim 
deleated aOd captured the Wahabi ruler, 
and su|)pressecl opposition to Egypt’s su- 
premacy in Arabia. 

INVASION OF THE SUDAN. In 1820 
Mohammed Ali decided to concjuer the 
.Sudan to obtain control of the lucrative 
caravan trade passing through the area, 
and to exploit the reputed gold mines of 
the Eunj Sultanate of Sennar (Sennar) 
He also saw in this campaign an oppor- 
tunity to employ his dissatisfied troops 
and to obtain slaves to build a new army. 
He conc|ucrcd Nubia, Sennar, and Kordo- 
fan, founded Khartoum, and temporarily 
gained control of the ports of Suakin and 
Massawa. 

AGRARIAN REVOLT. Peasant reac- 
tion to Mohammed Ali’s rule wms demon- 
stiated by risings in Upper Egypt, 1820- 
24, as well as by flight to other villages, 
to the towns, and even across the frontier 
to Svria. 

CAMPAIGN IN GREECE. To sup- 
press the Creek revolution for indepen- 
dence, the Ottoman government sought 
.Mohammed .Ali’s assistance. In Mar. 1825, 
Egyptian troops led by Ibrahim landed in 
the Morea. The Egyptian navy wrested 
control of the sea from the Greeks, and 
on land the Greeks were overwhelmed by 
the Egyptian army. On 20 Oct., 1827, a 
combined British French-Russian naval 
force destroyed the Turko-Egyptian fleet 
at Navarino. In*. Aug. 1828 Britain sent a 
fleet to Alexandria and induced Moham- 
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Ried A'li to withdr^iv »his army from 
Greece. 

OCCUPATION OF SYRIA: In return 
for Mohammed All’s support against the 
Greeks, the Ottoman governnv?rit had 
promised him the government* of Syria 
and.tlie Morea. When this promise was 
not ^fulfilled, Mohammed All’s forces in- 
vaded Syria, 1831. On 27 May, 1832, Acre 
was captured and on 21 Dec. the Ottoman 
forces under the grand vezir were defeated 
at Konya in /\sia' Minor. Active interven- 
tion by the Powers produced the Agree- 
ment of 14 May, 1833, between Moham- 
med Ali and (he sultan.. This agreement 
conferred on Mohammed Ali the gov- 
ernorship of Syria. An Ottoman attempt 
to regain control of Syria in the spring of 
1839 was frustrated by the' Egyptians. 
Egyptian successes were threatening the 
very survival of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the Powers again decided to intervene. 
On 13 Feb., 1841, the sultan appointed 
Mohammed Ali, who agreed to withdraw 
from Syria, governor of Egypt and the 
Sudan for life. Another royal decree, 1 
June, 1841, made the government of 
Egypt hereditary in Mohammed All’s 
family. 

Old age incapacitated Mohammed Ali 
before his death on 2 Aug., 1849; his son, 
Ibrahim, assumed the government, Sept. 
1848. Chief among the accomplishments 
of Mohammed Ali was the creation, by 
1823, of a European-style military force, 
with the aid of French advisers. To sus- 
tain his army and navy, and to enrich 
himself, Mohammed Ali launched an 
impressive program of economic develop- 
ment and industrialization. He promoted, 
beginning in 1822, the cultivation of 
cotton in the Delta. He made major 
contributions to the introduction of a 
European system of education in Egypt. 

1848-70 

RULE OF ABBAS I. Ibrahim Pasha died 
in Nov. 1848, and was succeeded by 
Abbas (‘Abbas) I (ruled 1848-54) . Dislik- 
ing European ways, the new ruler tried to 
halt, and even reverse*, the process of 
modernization. Yet in 1851 Abbas was 
induced by Britain to grant George 


Stephenson a, contract to build Egypt's 
first , railway, between Caii\> and Alex- 
andria. In July 1854, Abbas was murdered 
by his guards. 

RULE OF SAID. Abbas’ successor was 
Mohammed Ali's son. Said (Sa‘id) Pasha 
(ruled 1854-63) . In 1854 Said gave per- 
mission for the opening of the British 
Bank of Egypt, and in 1856 he granted a 
Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805- 
94) , a concession to build a Suez canal. 
Said’s borrowing from European finan- 
ciers started Egypt's national debt. He 
died Jan. 1863. 

RULE OF ISMAIL. Ibrahim Pasha's 
son, Ismail (Isma'il) (ruled 1863-79), 
succeeded Said. By increasing his tribute 
to the Ottoman ,, government, in 1866 
Ismail obtained the right of primogeni- 
ture for his family. In 1867, as a sign of 
further independence, he received from 
the Ottoman sultan the title of khcdivc of 
Egypt. Ismail had been educated in Eu- 
rope and made strenuous effoits to mod- 
ernize his country with the help of 
European and American advisers. Many 
construction projects were given to Euro- 
pean contractors. On 17 Nov., 1869, the 
Suez Canal was opened. The moderniza- 
tion program, and the heavy costs of 
ruling and garrisoning the Sudan and of 
opposing Ethiopia to the south, rapidly 
exhausted the country’s resources, forcing 
it into more and more borrowing from 
Europe. {Cont. p. 360.) 

NORTH AFRICA 

1760-1829 

NORTH AFRICA IN 1760. In the 18th 
cent.. North Africa (less Morocco) was 
nominally part of the Ottoman Empire, 
but in fact almost entirely independent 
of Turkish control. Tripoli was ruled by 
the Qaramanli family, Tunis by the beys 
of the Husainid dynasty, and Algiers by a 
dey. During the 18th cent, there was a 
decline in prosperity. Privateering became 
more difficult and less rewarding, and the 
rulers pressed more heavily on the popu- 
lation. Distress was increased by plague 
and famine. 

From 1666 Morocco had an indigenous 
ruling dynasty, the Alawite. Of the Arab- 
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Berber indigenous population of the 
Maghrib (No. th Africa), the Moroccans 
were perhaps the most resistant to foreign 
rule. The Alawite dynasty, over the years, 
established commercial relations with 
Britain, France, and Spain, thus enhanc- 
ing the international status of Morocco 
as a sovereign state. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. The 
Maghrib offered commercial attractions 
to the countries of Europe and, after 
1786, to the U.S. The region, pariiculaily 
Morocco, also increased in strategic im- 
portance. The rulers of the Maghrib 
similarly found relations with Europe 
beneficial. Sidi Mohammed ibn Abd 
Allah (Sidi Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah) 
(ruled 1757-89) of Morocco signed a 
treaty with Spain, 28 Mar., 1767, and 
Ali (‘Ali) Pasha of Tripoli a treaty with 
France, 12 Dec., 1774. Morocco was the 
1st country in the Maghrib to recognize 
the U.S. in a treaty of amity signed 28 
June, 1786. By 1817, European diplomatic 
agents were established at Tangier, 
Morocco. Algiers also had diplomatic 
relations with Britain, Portugal, France, 
and the U.S. by the beginning of the 19th 
cent. 

BARBARY CORSAIRS. Eutopean 
commercial relations with the Maghrib 
were complicated by the presence of the 
Barbary corsairs. From the days of the 
Barbarossa brothers in the 16th ce.it., the 
Mediterranean Sea had been infested by 
pirates. Many were European renegades. 
Their activities extended as far as the 
North Sea and even Iceland, and so 
serious was the menace they posed that 
the subjects of European states ventured 
into the Mediterranean only after meet- 
ing the demands made by the rulers of 
the Maghrib for substantial annual trib- 
utes. The 1st serious attempt to subdue 
the pirates was in Aug. 1775, when a 
Spanish fleet, under Count Alexander 
O’Reilly (1722-94), an Irish soldier of 
fortune, stormed Algiers. The U.S. began 
a policy that broke the tradition of 
paying tributes by going to war with 
Tripoli, 1801-5, and with Algiers, 1815. 
In Aug. 1816 British and Dutch ships, 
under Lord Exmouth (1757-1833) and 


Baron van der , Capellen, bom’.iardecU 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, releasing over 
3,000 European slaves. 

1830-70 

FRENCH CONQUEST OF ALGIERS. 

The French invasion of Algetia was 
undertaken by Charles X as a safety vaive 
foi political discontent in France. The 
immediate causes were a financial dispiue 
with the dey of Algiers^and an alleged 
insult to the French consul, ^Pierre Deval. 
After blockading Algiers for oxer 2 years, 
a French expedition under Gen. Louis 
Bourmont (177,3-1846) landed at Sidi 
Ferruch, 14 June, 1830. The dey capitu- 
lated 5 July. 1830. On 22 July, 1831 King 
Louis Philippe declared Algiers a French 
possession. 

ABD ALQADIR. The indigenous 
Arab-Berber population of Algeria re- 
sisted the French invasion, particularly 
resenting the expiopriation of the land 
by European settlers. Under Abd al-Qadir 
(‘Abd al-Qadir) (b. 1808) , a resistance 
movement developed. He was proclaimed 
sultan by his followers, 22 Nov., 1832, and 
was recognized by the French as an 
independent sovereign, 26 Feb., 1831 By 
this time more than two-thirds of Algeria 
was under his control. He established a 
kind of federal government, based on 
tribal equality, and divided the country 
into eight khaJifaliks (provinces) with a 
hierarchy of administrative officers. From 
1835 on, he launched a full -scale war 
against the French, formally proclaiming 
the jihad (jihad, holy war) in Nov. 1839 
In Oct. 1847, however, he was obliged to 
surrender and was exiled to France. He 
failed because of the superiority of the 
French military forces led by Gen. 
Thomas Robert Bugeaud, and because 
his centralizing policies caused resent- 
ment and suspicion. Few Algerians shared 
his vision of a unified stale. Resistance 
against the French continued after 1847, 
especially among the Kabyles. 

ALGfeRIE FRANQAISE. The French 
invasion of .Algeria was followed by for- 
mal colonization, beginning in 1840 with 
the appointment of Thomas Robert 
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iBijgeabd (1 784-1 8W)'> as gov. gen. 
Bugeaud began the policy ot “I’Algerie 
Fr^/l^aiseV’ Central to this policy was the 
granting of Algerian land to European 
settlers (colons) . European intiTiigration 
was encouraged, free grants ol land were 
mad^, and the army helped in building 
roads and in planting settlements. By 
1847 there were 110,000 colons, made up 
of Flench, Spanish, Italian, Maltese, Ger- 
man, and Swiss elements. A decree of 4 
Mar., 1848, mad? Algeria an integral part 
of France, and colonization increased 
rapidly after that date. Although Algerian 
indigenous inhabitants were, in 1863, 
retogni/ed as the rightful owners of the 
land, and some attempts were made to 
safeguard their coinmunal and indiMdual 
rights, their hostility to the encroach- 
ments of the Europeans steadily in- 
creased. A decree of Oct. 1870 put the 
administration of Algeria directly under 3 
departments of the French Ministry of 
the Interior. 

MAINTENANCE OF MOROCCAN 
INDEPENDENCE. The French occupa- 
tion of Algeria had repercussions else- 
where in the Maghrib. Support given to 
Abd al-Qadir by Morocco led to war with 
France, 1844, and the Moroccans sii.s- 
lained defeat at the Battle of Isly, 14 Aug. 
Spain, conc^Tned for the safety of her 
Moroccan fortresses, also declared war, 
inflicting a heavy defeat on the Moroc- 
cans, and exacted an indemnity ol some 
£4 m. Britain’s concern for Moroccan 
integrity and her commercial interests 


there made i^ possible for the Moroccan 
government to raise loans*'in London to 
pay off the Spaniards. Fhe defeats 
siulfered by Morocco led to some efforts at 
military and administrative reforms un- 
der Sultan Mohammed Abd al-Rahman 
(Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman) (ruled 
1859-73). 

TUNIS PUBLIC DEBT. France sup 
ported internal liberal reforms in Tunis, 
1857 and 1861, although these leiiiained 
largely on paper. Increasing demands for 
taxes to meet the bey's deteriorating 
financial situation led to revolts, 1864-67. 
Loans were raised in Europe, and as the 
financial position of the Tunis govern- 
ment worsened. France, Britain, and Italy 
established an lnt,ernaLional Commission, 
1869, to take charge of the bey’s finances. 

THE SANUSIYYA. In Mar. 1835, 
Turkey reasserted her control over 
Tripoli. The Qaramanli dynasty was re- 
moved and a new governor appointed, 
directly responsible to the Ottoman 
sultan at Istanbul. This 2nd Turkish 
regime did not smcccd any better than 
the 1st in exercising control over the 
interior, d'he Sanusiyya (Sanusiyya) 
brotherhood, established in 1843 in 
Cyrenaica by al-Sayyid Mohammed ibn 
Ali al-Saniisi (Muhammad ibn ‘All al- 
Sanusi) (1791-1859), galvanized tribal 
life File brotherhood established over 100 
zawiyas (lodges) throughout Cyrenaica, 
d'ripolitania. and the Fezzan, which 
served as centers of learning, culture, and 
commerce. (Coni. p. HE) 


Tropical Africa 


WESTERN SUDAN 
1760-1825 

ASCENDANCY OF THE FULBE. The 
late 18th and early 19th cents, saw the 
creation '*of Moslem theocratic states 
throughout the western Sudan. Leader- 
ship for the jihads (jihads, holy wars) 
that produced these states was drawn 
mostly from the clerical caste of the F'ulbe 


(Fulani, Peul) people, who had been 
migrating eastward from their area of 
origin in the basin of the S^n^gal to the 
Niger Bend, into Ilausaland and Bornu, 
and as far as Adamawa (Adamawa) . By 
the 18ih tent, the Fulbe consisted of 2 
distinct groups: town dwellers (predomi- 
nantly Moslem) who provided the politi- 
cal and economic leadership, and pastoral 
nomads (not yet Islamized) who supplied. 
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when it was required, most of the Fulbe 
tavalry. 

RISE OF GOBIR. In Hausaland there 
were many independent states, • the 
strongest being Kano and Gobir. Wars 
among them were trequciu and indeci- 
sive, but Gobir’s conquest of Zamfara, 
17f)4, increased its power and made it a 
threat to us neighbors. 

JIHAD IN FUTA JALON. T oward 
the end of the 18th cent., the Fulbe of 
Futa Jalon (northern Guinea) attained 
dominance over the local peoples due to 
the efforts of the cleric, Ibrahim Musa 
(Ibrahim Musa), and the war leadei, 
Ibrahim Sori (Ibifilnm .Sori) (d c. 1784) . 
Fhe followers of these men formed 2 
competing parties wliich fought a series 
of civil wars in Futa Jalon to determine 
who should hold office as patriarch (al- 
mami) . In 18^17 a compromise was agieed 
on: patriarchs elected by each party were 
to exercise power turn and turn about. 
Continuing dissensions, however, weak- 
ened I'lita Jalon later in the 19th cent. 

JIHAD IN FUTA TORO. A theo 
cratic stale was founded in Futa Foro 
(Senc'gal) by clerics led by Fyerno Sulai* 
man Bal (Tycrrio Sulaiman Bal) (d. 
1776) Bal’s successor, \bd al-Qadir (‘Abd 
al-Qaciir) (c. 1728-1806), defeated the 
Trar/a Moors of Maurilania, 1786-87, 
and c^stablishc^d Futa l oro rule along the 
left bank of the River Senc^gal. 

JIHAD OF UTHMAN DAN FODIO. 
A Fulbe cleric in Gobir, Uthmaii (‘Uih- 
man) dan Fodio (1754-1817) , accused the 
kings of Hausaland of laxity in their 
Islamic observances. Attacked by the sarki 
(king) of Gobir, he escaped, 21 Feb., 
1804, and proclaimed tlie jihad, issuing 
Hags to all who were willing to strike 
down the infidels and bring about a Mos- 
lem reformation movement. Kebbi and 
Zaria fell to Uthman's flag bearers in 1805, 
Katsina in 1807, Daiira and (iobir in 
1808, and Kano in 1809. By 1810 the 
Fulbe and their allies controlled the 
whole of Hausaland. 

RULE OF ALKANEMI. When the 
Fulbe attempted to conquer Bornu and 
succeeded in taking the capital, N’gazar- 
gamu, 1808, and driving out the mfti 


(king) , BorniFs independence Was maifi- 
tained by the Kanembu cleric, Moham- 
med al Amin (Muhammad ^al ^tninj , 
known as al-Kanemi (al-Kanemi) pi. 
1835)*, who became its de facto ruler. He 
built his own capital at Kukawa (Kuk- 
awa) , 1814, and defended Bornu against 
further attacks by the Fulbe an^ by 
Wadai, 1824. 

THE EMPIRE OF SOKOTO. IJthman 
dan Fodio’s conquests were ruled by* his 
son. Sultan Mohammed^ (Muhammad) 
Belo (d. 1837), from Sokoto ^founded 
1809) and by his brother, Abd Allah 
(‘Abci Alirdi) (IJfi6-1829), from Gwandu. 
Together thc» 2 regions constituted the* 
Sokoto Empire. Under Sokoto’s control 
trade flourished and the influence of 
Islam sprefid widely. 

KINGDOM OF MASINA. The Fulbe 
leader Seku \*limadu (Shaikh Hamad,, 
1775-1814) declaied jihad against both 
(^urari Dyalo (Dyrilo) , king of Masina, 
and Da Dyara (Dyara) , king of Segu, de- 
feated them, and established the Fulbe 
theocratic state of Masina, with its capital 
at Hamtiullahi (Haindtillahi, founded 
1815) 

1826-70 

TUKOLOR EMPIRE OF ALHAJJ 
UMAR. Umar ibn Said d'al ( Umar ibn 
Sa‘id Idl) (c 1797-1864), a 1 ukolor 
cleric born in Futa Toro, after a pro- 
longed \isii to the Holy Places of Islam, 
1826-31. and jcsidence in Sokoto, 1835, 
and Masina, 1838. established a military 
base at Dingiray in northern Guinea in 
1845. He recruited followers and bought 
arms and ammunition with funds ob- 
tained from exploiting the gold mines of 
the area and from trading in religious 
objects. In 1853 he felt strong enough to 
declare the jihad. He captured Nyoro 
in Karla (K.lrta) in 1854, Segu in 1861, 
and Masina in 1862. Much of his support 
came from the Tijaniyya (Tijaniyya) 
religious brotherhood, of which he was 
khalifa for the western Sudan, d'he strug- 
gle against Masfna, however, overtaxed 
his resources. We was besieged in Ham- 
dullahi and managed to escape south to 
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Blind jagTira (Bandjfigala)^ but died there 
in 1804. His son, Amadu Seku, succeeded 
to th6,Tukt^lor tm|jire. (Coni. *p. ) 

ETHIOPIA 

1760-1840 

ETHIOPIA IN 1760. I he mill cent saw 
the collapse of the Ethiopian monarchy 
and the division of the empire into a 
number of independent provinces. Of 
these the most important were I'igrc 
(Tigre) in the north: Wag-Lasta, Siinen 
(Simen) , Begemdir (Begemdir) . Gojam, 

• and some smaller provinces* in the center; 
and Shewa in the south. In the past out- 
side support had helped to bolster the 
dynasty (which claimed descent from 
King Solomon and the Oueen of Sheba) 

^ against intrusions from the Moslem king- 
doms of Somalia and from the Funj 
Sultanate of Sennar. But from the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits in 1632 onward, the 
rulers of Ethiopia discouraged contact 
with outsiders. 

ZEMENE MESAFINT. The “age of 
princes” (Zemene Mesafint) in Ethiopian 
history began in 1769 when Ras Michael 
(Mika'el) Sihul of Tigre murdered 2 
kings of the royal line within 6 months 
and became the most powerful man in 
the kingdom. He ruled from the capital, 
Gonder, and was visited 'there. 15 E'eb., 
1770, by the Scottish explorer, James 
Bruce. Ras Michael never succec^ded in 
establishing a centrally organized state, 
and was continuously involved in politi- 
cal and military struggles with other 
provincial governors. The enthronement 
and deposition of rival puppets drawn 
from the Solomonic line continued for 
100 years. One of these, Teklc Giyorgis 
(Giyorgis) Fiqr Segid, for example, was 
put on the throne and removed from it 6 
times during the period 1779-1800. 

1841-70 

RISE OF KASA. A minor Kwara chief, 
lij Kasa (b. c. 1820) unified Ethiopia 
after many decades of confusion and civil 
war. In Oct. 1846 he invaded and pillaged 
Dembiya and in Jan. 1847 occupied Gon- 


cler, the capital. At the battle of Iloha, 18 
I line, . 1847, he defeated tlt^ forces of 

I 

Mcnen, queen mother of Gonder, and on 
27 >Jov., 1852, those of dejazmacfi Goshu 
of Gojam. On 12 Apr., 1853, he overcame 
the combined armies of Ras Ali of 
Gonder and dcjazmach VVibe (Wibe) 
Hayle Maryam of Simen, burned Ali’s. 
capital in May, and on 29 June defeated 
.Mi again at the Battle of .Ayshal. When 
on 9 Feb., 1855, he once again beat Wibe 
at the Battle of Deresge (Deresge) , he be- 
came master of the whole country. Two 
clays later, 1 1 Feb., he was crowned King 
of Kings of Ethiopia as Theodore 
(Tew’odros) II. 

RULE OF THEODORE II. Theodore 
was a brave war leader and a fanatical 
supporter of the Ethiopian Church. He 
began the process of Ethiopian moderni- 
zation, outlawing many aiiticjuated prac- 
tices and breaking up independent pro\- 
inces into smaller units of administration 
ruled by his own nominees. But his 
government rested entirely on forte. To- 
waid the end of his reign (1855-68) he 
became increasingly authoritarian and 
arbitrarv. 

BRITISH INVASION. A scries of dip 
loniaiic blunders l(‘d to the imprisonment 
of a number of Englishmen at Magdala 
(Meqdela) , Theodore’s capital. Sir Robert 
Napier (1810-90) commanded a British 
rescue expedition. After a march o( great 
difficulty, Napier’s army of 2,000 men met 
4,000 Ethiopians on the plain of .Xroge 
(Aroge) below Magdala fortress. The 
Ethiopians faced modern weapons with 
great bravery, but were defeated, 10 Apr., 
1868. Theodore withdrew into the fortress 
and, when the British entered it, shot 
himself. Napier made no attempt to settle 
the succession, freed the prisoners, and 
withdrew from Ethiopia at the end of 
May. 

STATES OF THE WESTERN 
FORESTS AND COASTS 

1760-1870 

WEST AFRICA IN 1760. In the 18th 
cent, the peoples of the West African 
coasts and forests were closely involved in 
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the sla\e trade. Profits were so great that 
competition gmong them was imense. 
This was particularly true in the forest 
states, which were dependent on middle- 
men for export of slaves and import of 
European goods. European knowledge of 
the interior of West Africa was limited to 
•the Senegainbia region, where the French 
had been active since the 17th cent. 

Senegambia to the Ivory Coast 

COLONY OF SENEGAMBIA. Commer 
cial jivaliy in the Senegambia region be- 
tween the French and the British was 
always strong and, in time of war, violent. 
At stake were the profits from the export 
of slaves, gum. and wgx, and botli contes- 
tants hoped eventually to control the gold 
mines of the interior \fter the outbreak 
of the Seven Years' War (175()-b3), the 
British navy conqucied the most impor- 
tant French posts in the region, 1758. and 
on 19 Apr., 176*1, the Bniish Companv of 
Merchants Trading to Africa was given 
permission to govern them In 1765. mis- 
management caused Parliament to insti- 
tute a governineni based on that of the 
Crown Colonies of America. French 
traders undei mined the colony, however, 
because those responsible on the British 
side f.iiled to intc'graie the hinterlands 
with the coast. During the American 
Revolutionary War, the French naw re- 
captured the former French posts, and by 
the lYeaty ol VcTsailles, 20 [an.. 1783, 
Britain cecled them to France. 

PROVINCE OF FREEDOM. When 
the Mansfield Decision, 1772. freed slaves 
in Britain, the proposal was made that, 
since the large numbers of unemployed 
former slaves were a threat to law and 
order, they should be transported. Under 
the auspices of a committee led by Gran- 
ville Sharp (1735-1813) , 400 settlers estab- 
lished the "Province of Freedom” at St. 
George’s Bay, 15 May. 1787. Plagued by 
disease, crop failure, and the hostility of 
the local Ternne, the e.xperiment was 
terminated in 1790. 

COLONY OF SIERRA LEONE. 
Granville Sharp, together with other abo- 
litionists, such as Thornton. Wilberforce. 
and Clarkson, then formed the Sierra 


Leone Company. Ifl Feb.-Mar. 1792, 1,100 
former slaves and 100 whites were settled 
at Freetown. The company atfem[V^d to 
correct many of the mistakes of 1787. but 
frictio1i*continued between colonists and 
Temne. A French naval attack of 28 
Sept.-13 Oct., 1794, destroyed nuich of 
Freetown. In 1800 the colonists weje in 
open rebellion against the Company, and 
in 1801-2 a war was fought with the 
Temne. When Britain prohibited the 
slave trade for British ^u^jects, 25 Mar., 
1807, it became desiralilc for thg British 
navy to have a harbor and refreshment 
station on whidi an antislave-trade naval 
squadron couW be based. On 1 Jan., 1808, * 
therefore, Sierra Leope, with its excellent 
haibor at Freetown, became a British 
crown coldny. The population of Sierra 
Leone Colony was augmented by (1) the 
"Nova Scotians^ (loyalist ex-slaves freed, 
after the Ameritan Revolutionary War) ; 
^2) the "Maroons,’’ former runaway slaves 
from Jamaica, and (3) slaves freed by the 
Biitish navy from captured slave ships 
and taken to Freetown. 

FOUNDATION OF LIBERIA. The 
example of Sierra Leone appealed to a 
number of American o])ponenis of 
slavery. In Feb. 1816, Capt. Paul Cuffee 
landed 31 blatk seillers from the U.S. at 
Freetown An American Colonization So- 
ciety WMs formed, 28 Dec., 1816, and, in 
Mar. 1820, 80 c*olonists attempted to settle 
at Sherbro Island. The land, however, 
was found unsuitable for cultivation, 
many settlers died from disease, and the 
remainder were driven away by the in- 
digenous inhabitants. A further 33 settlers 
arrived at Freetown, Apr. 1821. Through 
determination and the use of force, the 
American Colonization Society secured a 
tieaty, 15 Dec., 1821, from local chiefs, 
and the 1st effective colonization of what 
was to become Liberia took place at Cape 
Mesurado early in 1822. The settler popu- 
lation «of Liberia giew from 150 in 1824 to 
2.000 in 1834. 

REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA.-During the 
1830’s, separate and competing settle- 
ments were being formed in Liberia. 
Despite British Tejection of the American 
Colonization .Society’s claim to possess 
sovereign rights over a portion of the 
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West African coast, the U.S. government 
refused to annex Liberia as a colony, and 
the Society Avas finally forced to' abandon 
its responsibility for the settlers, who 
proclaimed their independence, 25 July, 
1847. American diplomatic recoRnition 
was withheld until 21 Oct., 1862. Mean- 
while, Liberia gradually enlarged itself by 
purchase and conquest ol territory from 
surrounding tribes. 

FRENCH ACTIVITIES. In 1817 the 
French regained the control of the trad- 
ing posts in the Senegal which they had 
lost during the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic wars, and cxtendec^ their commer- 
cial activities southward during the 1830‘s 
and 1840’s Ldouard Bouet setured rights 
of occupation for France from chiefs on 
the Ivory Coast and in Gaboh. In Da- 
homey, the Marseille firm of Rt^gis re- 
opened commercial tics at Whydah. 

FAIDIIERBE IN StNtGAL. Louis 
L^on Cesar Faidherbc (1818-811) was ap- 
pointed governor of S<5n<?gal in 1854. He 
saw the need to free the trade routes to 
the interior from imposts and tolls if 
French mercantile activity was to prosper. 
By 1861, through persuasion and force, he 
had come to terms with al-Hajj Umar (al- 
Hajj ‘Umar) , deposed some unco opera- 
tive rulers of coastal states, secured vari- 
ous trade routes, and constructed a num- 
ber of forts in the interior. The French 
thrust into the western Suian dates from 
his 2nd term of office, 1863-65. 

Gold Coast to the Oil Rivers 

ASHANTI AND THE BRITISH. In the 

mid- 18th cent, the Ashanti of the Gold 
Coast, like other forest dwellers of West 
Africa, competed for the profits of the 
slave trade. The Fon kingdom of Da- 
homey, the Yoruba kingdom of Oyo, and 
the city-states of the Oil Rivers were all 
engaged in a continuing economic and 
political rivalry. Under the asaniehene 
(king of Ashanti) Osei Kojo (ruled 1764- 
77) , the Ashanti won a number of battles 
against .states to their south, but failed to 
clear the routes to the coast of toll col- 
lectors. The Ashanti wer6 able, however, 
to secure a steady supply of arms and am- 


munition. Between 1807 and 1816, under 
the asantehene Osei Bonsu (rihed c. 1801- 
24) , they won decisive victories over the 
coastal Fanti and over the Akim, Akwa- 
pim, and Wasa. In 1817 a British mission 
to Kumasi, the Ashanti capital, secured a 
treaty of friendship, 7 Sept. A second 
treaty was negotiated, 23 Mar., 1820, but 
was not ratified. 

On 3 July, 1821, the British crown 
assumed control o\er the Gold Coast forts 
from the Committee of Merchants. War 
broke out between the British and 
Ashanti in June 1823, due mainly to 
jurisdietional conflicts and to a misunder- 
standing of Gold Coast affairs by the new 
British governor, Sir Ciharlcs MacCaithy. 
In 1824, MacCarthy took the field in 
person against the Ashanti army and was 
defeated and killed at the Battle of 
Bonsaso, 21 Jan. On 7 Aug. 1826, the 
British avenged this loss by overwhelming 
the Ashanti at the Battle of Katamanso. 
In 1828, responsibility for the administra- 
tion of Gold Coast forts was returned by 
the crown to the Committee of Mer- 
chants. 

GEORGE MACLEAN AND THE 
BOND OF 1844. George Maclean (1801- 
47), appointed president of the Coiiruil 
of Merchants on the Gold Coast, 8 Jan., 
18.30, saw the need for a just treaty with 
the Ashanti, and on 27 Apr., 1831, arbi- 
trated an agreement which ensured an 
extended period of peace. His forceful 
and persuasive personality aided him in 
creating an informal protectorate over 
the coastal areas, and some Fanti chiefs 
acknowledged the extension of British 
jurisdiction into the interior. Bv 1840, 
Maclean’s influence had helped to treble 
the trade of the Gold Coast Maclean had 
his detractors, however, in both Britain 
and the Gold Coast, and on 24 Aug., 
1843, the crown resumed responsibility 
for the area. A bond signed, 6 Mar., 1844, 
between Britain and the Fanti chiefs 
provided legal justification for British 
sovereignty. 

DECLINE OF OYO AND THE 
YORUBA WARS. The Empire of Oyo 
(western Nigeria) declined during the 
late 18th and early 19th cents. The revolt 
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of Afonja, 1824, led to Fujbe (Fulani) 
control over iTojin and the imperial aipi- 
tal. Old Oyo, was abandoned c 1835. 
The Fiilbe were, however, thrown back Ity 
the Yoruba at the Battle of Oshogbo, c. 
1840. Meanwhile Oyo’s former Yoruba \as- 
sal states had begun fighting among them- 
selves. The Owu War, c. 1820-26, and the 
Ijaye War, 1860-62, were the main en- 
gagements, the latter being fought be- 
tween the Ibadans and the Kgba of 
Abeokuta. 

DAHOMEY UNDER GEZO. At the 
death of King Abandozan (ruled P07- 
1818), Ge/o (tilled 1818-58) attained 
power in Dahomey, helped by the Portu- 
guese mulatto sl.ive dealer. Francisco de 
Souza. Gezo participat 4 *d in the illegal 
sla\e trade and mter\cncd in the Yoruba 
civil wars, attacking Abeokuta in 1851. 

OIL RIVERS OF NIGERIA. Follow 
ing the prohibition of the British slave 
trade in 1807, British commercial interests 
in the Oil Rivers (Niger Delta) encour- 
aged the transition from the sla\c to the 
"legitimate” trade. Palm oil, the main 
product of the region, was in hea\y de- 
mand in Britain. Attempts were made to 
restrain the illegal slave trade by inducing 
local rulers, such as King William Dappa 
Pepple (1817-66) of Bonny, to sign 
treaties, but with little effect. The ap- 
pointment of John Beecrofi as British 
consul for the Bights of Benin and Biafra, 
30 June. 1849, however, signaled increas- 
ing official British concern, and in 1852 
the British government agreed to subsi- 
dize steamers plying regularly between 
West Africa and Liverpool. 

COLONY OF LAGOS. Beecroft and 
others were convinced that Dahomey 
could be prevented from trading in slaves 
if support wcie given to the Egba of Abeo- 
kuta in their struggle against King Gezo. 
The position of British missionaries and 
merchants, moreover, would be strength- 
ened if a port on the coast of Yorubaland 
were under British control. Accordingly, a 
British force landed at Lagos, Dec. 1851, 
deposed the oba (king) Kosoko, and re- 
placed him with the more pliable Aki- 
toye, who signed a treaty accepting 
British protection, 1 Jan., 1852. Trade 


between the Lagos c(Jast and Yorub^iland, 
however, did not flourish. I'o enforce 
more favorable commercial condAion.^the 
British annexed Lagos, 6 Aug., 1861, and 
made it a frown colony. 

PARLIAMENTARY SELECT COM 
MITTEE, 1865. Despite the man^ in- 
creases in British influence on the West 
African coast during the first half of flie 
I9th tent., the British Parliament re- 
mained reluctant to add to these respon- 
sibilities. The (Colonial Office refused to 
accept territories newly acquired by the 
gov(“inmeiu of Sierra Leone. On the Gold 
Coast, officials jtemporized with the 
Ashanti problem, violaiing the spirit of 
Maclean’s treaty of 1831, and in 1863 
their inept diplomacy provoked another 
w«ir in whicii the .Ashanti defeated the 
British government’s allies A parliamen- 
tary select commutee recommended, 26 
June. 1865, th.it Britain should gradually 
withdraw from her West .African posses- 
sions. except Sierra Leone. No action was 
taken, however, and both Britain and 
West Africa were soon to become in- 
volved in the ".Scramble for Africa" 
(Cant 

STATES OF THE EAST 
AND CENTER 

E^st Coast 

1760-1826 

THE EAST COAST IN 1760. During the 
18ih cent, tlie Arabs of Oman in the 
Persian Gulf established control over the 
ancient commercial city-states of the East 
Coast of .Africa. Toward the end of the 
(entury, Iiowever, many local governors 
were able to make themselves virtually 
independent, and the traditional author- 
ities of the area found Omani rule to be 
oppressive. The sultan of Kilwa appealed 
to Goa «nd Mozambique for protection, 
but the Portuguese were not strong 
enough to dominate the nortltern East 
African Coast. 

FRENCH TREATY WITH KILWA. 

The French needed additional labor for 
their sugar, coffee, and cotton plantations 
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on R(?union and lie de France. By an 
agreement of 14 Oct., 1776, the sultan of 
Kifwa a^eed to provide a French trader, 
Morice, with 1,000 slaves per year. 

IMMIGRATION FROM INDIA. In 
dian traders, on the coast since c. 1.500, 
began lo settle in ever-increasing num- 
bc’-s, particularly at Zanzibar, By 1811 the 
Indians were such an important sector of 
the commercial community that Capt. 
Smee protested their taxation, as they 
were British citizens. 

SAYYID SAID. In 1806 Sayyid .Said 
(Sa'id) ibn Sultan (ruled 1806-56) suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Oman. His East 
African domain, over which his predeces- 
sors had exercised only indirect control, 
was secure only at Zanzibar, Pemba, 
Maha, and Kilwa. In 1814,‘ the Mazrui 
rulers of Mombasa, a dynasty which had 
first asserted its indejiendencc from 
Oman in 1741, dehed Sayyid Said, and 
appealed for protection to the British at 
Bombay. By 1822 the sultan's forces had 
secured the coastal islands of Pate, Brava, 
and I.amu. 

OWEN’S PROTECTORATE. On 22 
Sept., 1822, .Said agreed lo a treaty mak- 
ing illegal the sale of slaves in his domin- 
ions to the subjects of Christian powers. 
The treaty also provided (or a British 
agent to be posted at Zanzibar and im- 
plied British lecognition of .Said’s East 
African domain. On 7 Feb., 1824, Capt. 
William Owen (1774-1857) arrived off 
Mombasa while Said’s fleet was bombard- 
ing the Mazrui stronghold of Fort Jesus. 
Hoping to aid in halting the slave trade, 
Owen intervened and established a pro- 
tectorate, 9 Feb., 1824. The Mazrui only 
wanted British protection of their slaving 
activities, howe\er, and the British could 
not afford disruption of their relations 
with Said in the Persian Gulf. After pro- 
longed negotiations, the British forces 
withdrew, Oct. 1826. 

1827-70 

DEFEAT OF THE MAZRUI. Soon after 
the British withdrawal, Sultan Said sent a 
fleet to Mombasa, but secured only the 
temporary submission of the Mazrui. An- 


other attempt in 1829 also failed. The 
next visit of the sultan,, in 1832-33, in- 
cluded a futile plea to Madagascar for 
irbops Finally, in 1837, he secured the 
downfall of the Mazrui at Mombasa by 
fraud rather than force and had the fam- 
ily deported to the Persian Gulf. Said 
was now master of the coast. In 1841 he 
settled permanently at Zanzibar 

RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN 
POWERS. On 21 Sept., 1833, Said signed 
a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
the LI.S.A. and on 17 Nov., 1844, a similar 
agreement with France. In 1841 a British 
consul was stationed at Zanzibar. 

TRADE WITH THE INTERIOR. 
Arab trading caravans had begun moving 
inland from the» coast c. 1780 By the 
1830's. Sultan Said was .sending regular 
trading expeditions hundreds of miles 
into the interior. Independent traders 
joined the caravans for protection In 
1844 contact was made with the capital of 
Buganda, and by 1851 the cara\ans were 
moving west of the Great Lakes. The 
trade was largely financed bv (he Indian 
moneylenders at Zanzibar, who were en- 
couraged by Said. Between 1810 and 1860, 
the Indian population of the island in- 
creased from 1,000 to 6,000. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. Johann 
Ludwig Krapf (1810-81) of the Church 
Missionary Society arrived in East Africa 
in 1844 and was welcomed by Sultan Said. 
His activities were restricted mainly to 
Mombasa, but he and his associate. Jo- 
hann Rebmann (1820-76). became the 
first Europeans to sight Mts. Kenya and 
Kilimanjaro. In 1860 a Erendi Catholic 
mission, which included 2 Holy Ghost 
fathers, arrived. This was followed by a 
party of the United Methodist Free 
Churches in 1862 and by the Universities' 
Mission to Central Africa in 1864. 

RULE OF MA JID. In 1856 Sultan Said 
died and his son, Majid (1835-70), suc- 
ceeded to a throne that was now .separate 
from that of Muscat and Oman. Zanzi- 
bar’s importance as a commercial center 
at this time is shown by the fact that total 
revenues exceeded £50.000 by 1859. They 
had steadily increased during Said's reign: 
1828, £10,000; 1834, £20,000. The primary 
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exports were ivory, cloves, gum copal, 
cowries, antj sesame; imports included 
cottons, rice, beads, brass wire, gun- 
powder, muskets, and provisions. Dfiriiig 
Majid’s reign, British influence in Zanzi- 
bar increased considerably. 

The Interior 

THE STATE OF BUGANDA. The most 
powerful state in the interior of East 
Africa was Buganda, lying to the north of 
L'dkf^V\c\o\iA. Knhaka (King) Semakokiro 
(ruled 1797-1814) , according to tradition, 
became extremely wealthy through the 
ivory trade. Buganda had expanded con- 
siderably by his time, and was moving 
fiom a feudal to a bureaucratic state sys- 
tem. Semakokiro’s royal monopoly over 
the ivory trade produced gt eater centrali- 
zation, as the monarch could reward loyal 
supporters with goods as well as land. 
Although the kabaka’s rule was auto- 
cratic, Buganda’s society was fluid, allow- 
ing commoners to advance in wealth, 
power, and juestige. The Baganda were 
thus receptive to Moslem and Christian 
infliiemes in the 19th cent., and (ondi- 
tions were favorable for material and 
social change. 

TRADE IN THE INTERIOR. The 

1st direct contact beiween Buganda and 
the coastal Arabs took place in 1844 dur- 
ing the reign of Kahaha Siina (tilled 
1836-.f)r)). 14ie main exports were ivory 
and slaves, and the main imports were 
cloth and guns. Other tribes of the in- 
terior were irnohed in (omniercial ties to 
the coast in the early 19th cent. Primary 
among them were the Nyamwezi, who 
controlled the route east from Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Ivory and slaves were their main 
exports, but some copper found its way to 
the coast from Katanga. By the mid- 19th 
cent., however, the Zanzibaris controlled 
most of the trade, for they had guns and 
access to credit. 

MUTESA OF BUGANDA. Mutesa 
(ruled 1856-84) made the role of kabaka 
of Buganda almost completelv secure 
through .sophisticated political maneuver- 
ing. His kingdom’s expansion was virtu- 
ally complete at this date; he sought only 


internal prosperity and political influence 
over his neighbors. 

KABAViEGA of BUNYOllO..0ne^of 

Buganda s rivals, situated to the nprth, 
was *B*anyoro. By 1869, the date of the 
accession of Kabarega to the throne of 
Bunyoro, that kingdom had laigeJy re- 
covered from earlier economic and politi- 
cal impoverishment. Trade contacts with 
“Khartoumers” (merchants from ^ the 
basin of the llpper Nile) began a period 
of intense rivalry with ljuganda and in- 
volvement with foreign intruc\prs of all 
kinds. 

Bantu Migrations 

MFECANE. About* 1816, the Zulu chief, 
Chaka (r 775 - 1828 ), began a war of con- 
quest against other Ngiirii peoples living 
in coastal souAicast Africa. The resulting 
disturbances (mjccane) caused largc-.scale 
migrations of Bantu peoples. 

SWAZI. The Ndwandwe, led by So- 
bhu/a (d. c. 1840), moved north and 
cstabli.shed the Sw^azi kingdom, named for 
Sobhu/a’s successor, Mswati. 

GAZA. Another Nguni migration, led 
by Soshangane, penetrated southern Mo- 
/ambi(jue and resulted in the Gaza state, 
founded c. 1830. 

NGONI KINGDOMS. The Jere, under 
Chief Zwangendaba, passed through Mo- 
zambique, ancl destroyed the kingdom of 
the Mwane Mtapa, c. 1833. Picking up 
recruits on tlie way ancl now known as 
the Ngoni, . Zwangendaba’s following 
crossed the Zambezi River, 19 Mai , 1835, 
and moved north of Lake Malawi to the 
vicinity of Mapnpo. After Zwangendaba’s 
death, c. 1848, the Ngoni split up and 
established 5 separate kingdoms located 
in various parts of East and Central 
Africa between Lake Victoria and the 
Zambezi. 

KOLOLO. A group of Sotho, driven 
out t)y invasions from Nguniland, mi- 
grated north under Chief Sebetwane into 
Barotselancl. There they ccftiquered the 
Lozi kingdom, ^ but after Sebetwane’s 
death, 1851, the state they formed lost 
coherence ancf, following a rebellion of 
the indigenous Lozi, 1860, and the death 
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of Sebetwane’s successor/ 1864, a period of 
anarchy ensued, Order was restored by 
the greLLLoA king, Lewanika. 

NDEBELE. An Nguni group, led by 
Chief Mzilika/i, crossed the Draketisberg 
Mts.; devastated the central Transvaal, 


1824-34; and were defeated by Boers at 
the Batdc of Mosega, Jan, 18'j7. Deter- 
mined to seek his lortunc farther north, 
Mzilikazi established tlie Ndcbele state in 
Matabcleland. At his death, 1868, he was 
succeeded by Lobengula. [Coni p. 443.) 



THE AGE OF WESTERN 
NATIONALISM, r789-1914 


Nationalism, Liberalism, and Reaction 
in Europe, 1800-1871 


FRANCE FROM •napoleon 
TO NAPOLEON III 

1800-1802 

INTERNAL CONSOLIDATION. After 
dissolving the legiskiti\e counnls m the 
coup of 9-10 Nov., 1709, Napoleon be- 
cniiie First Consul at the head of a pro- 
visional government, whidi drew up a 
constitution, known as the Constitution 
of the Year VIII. It was promulgated on 
25 Dec. and latified in a national plebi- 
scite in Feb. 1800. d'lic new constitution 
provided for 3 consuls appointed for 10- 
year terms (Napoleon remained First 
Consul) , 7 ministries, and a Council of 
State (ail appointed by Napoleon). The 
legi.slative branch consisted of a Senate, 
Tribunate, and Legislative Body; the 
Senate was ornamental, the Tribunate 
discussed proposed legislation without 
voting, and the Legislative Body could 
ordy accept or leject proposed measures 
without debate All departmental and 
local administration was run by the Min- 
istry of Interim through prefects. 

Napoleon permitted most Emigres to 
return, pacified the Vendee, stabilized the 
currency, and made a concordat with 
Pope Pius VII, 15 July, 1801. The con- 
cordat stipulated that the French govern- 
ment would pay clerical salaiies and 
nominate bishops, who would then be 
consecrated by the pope. The pope recog- 
nized the sale of church lands, and Ca- 
tholicism was declared the religion of 


most FrcncJmien. By a plebiscite, 2 Aug., 
1802, Napoleon was elected Consul for 
life. 

COLLAPSE OF THE 2ND COALI- 
TION. Aflei tlic French reverses of 1799, 
Napoleon invaded Italy and defeated the 
Ansirians at Marengo. M June, 1800. 
Following a slioit amiistice, Moreau de- 
feated the Austrians at Hohenlindcn, 3 
Dec., forcing Austria to sign the Treaty of 
Lunc^'ville, 9 Feb., 1801, by which she 
agreed that France sliould have a free 
hand in Italy west of Venetia; Austria 
also had to recognize the Ficnch “Sister 
Republics." 

Abandoned hy all her allies, Britain 
signed the Treaty of Amiens, 27 Mar., 
1802, which gave tacit recognition to 
France's corKjuests in Europe and per- 
mitted Britain to retain Ceylon and 
Frinidad, though obliging her to yield 
Malta, Elba, Minorca, and the Cape 
Colony 

1803-5 

THE EMPIRE. Napoleon proclaimed 
the French Empire and crowned himself 
empercir, 2 Dec., 1804. The legislative 
bodies became ornamental, while the real 
power ol administration remaitted in the 
hands ol the Council of State, the minis- 
tries, and the prefects. Napoleon promul- 
gated a series of •codes, wliich unified the 
legal structure of the country and abol- 
ished the patchwork of laws left over 
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from the Old Regime. 'The codes con- 
sisted of the Civil Code, 1804, known as 
the'Codd Napoldon; the Commercial 
ilqde, 1807; the Penal Code, 1810; and 
codes for civil and criminal procedure. 
Under these codes all citizens received 
legal ^jquality and property rights were 
guaranteed. The Napoleonic codes were 
widely imitated in parts of Europe and in 
the rest of the world. 

WAR OF THE 3RD COALITION. 
France and Rritain renewed the war in 
May 18p3, because of a British refasal to 
evacuate Malta. By 180.5, Napoleon had 
assembled a large army, at Boulogne to 
invade Britain. Britain, ‘however, suc- 
ceeded in gaining Ijlussia, 11 Apr., 1805, 
and Austria, 9 Aug., as allies, forcing 
Napoleon to send his inva.si6n force to 
the east in late Aug. to meet this new 
coalition. However, Adm. Horatio Nelson 
ended Napoleon’s invasion plans by de- 
stroying two-thirds of a combined French- 
Spanish fleet at Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 

The French armies, however, sur- 
rounded and captured a large Austrian 
force at Ulm, 1.5-20 Oct.; occupied 
Vienna, 13 Nov.; and smashed an Austro- 
Russian army at Austerlitz in Moravia, 2 
Dec. Francis I, the Xustri.in emperor, by 
the Treaty of Pressburg, 2G Dec., yielded 
Venctia, Istria, and Dalmatia to Fiance, 
and Tirol and Vorarlbcrg to Bavaria, 
while receiving the archb'ishopric of .Sal/- 
burg, 

1806-9 

DEFEAT OF PRUSSIA. Napoleon in- 
duced most of the newly enlarged Ger- 
man states to withdraw from the Holy 
Roman Empire and form the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, 1806, under his protec- 
tion, thus eliminating Prussian influence 
from western and southern Germany. 
Franco-Prussian relations deteriorated. 
The Prussian army advanced into 
Thuringia, 13 Sept. (War of the' 4th Coa- 
lition) . The French mobilized, routed the 
Prussians at Jena and Auerstadt, 19 Oct., 
and rapidly captured all important Prus- 
sian fortres.ses west of the Oder and Neisse 
rivers. 

Napoleon arrived in Berlin, 27 Oct.. 


and issued a proclamation, 21 Nov., ex- 
cluding all British trade and all British 
subjects from the Continent, thus inaugu- 
rattiig the Continental System. Mean- 
while, Frederick William III and the 
remainder of the Prussian army fled to 
East Prussia. A combined Russia n-Prus- 
.sian force stalemated the French at Lylau/ 
7-8 Feb., 1807, but new French levies 
arrived in the spring, enabling Napoleon 
to defeat the Russians at Friedland, 14 
June. 

TREATY OF TILSIT. 7-9 July, 1807. 

Prussia ceded all her west-Flbe.in |)osse.s- 
sions to France’s German satellites and 
yielded the Polish territories ot the 2nd 
and 3rd Partitions to the newly consti- 
tuted Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Puissi.i 
joined the Continental System, and 
French garrisons remained in Prussia un- 
til Napoleon's defeat in 1813 Czar Alex- 
ander recognized all French concpiests 
and satellites and joined the Continental 
System. 

FRENCH INVASION OF SPAIN. Na 

poleon w'as determined to control Spain to 
round out the Continental System He 
forced King Carlos IV and his son, Fer- 
nando, to abdicate, May, and sent an 
army into Spain, while proclaiming his 
brother, Joseph (17(»8-1H44) , king of 
Spain. French troops occupied Madrid, 20 
July, 1808, but Spanish fortes rallied and 
drove the French from the city. Napoleon 
led a new army of 200,000 into Spain, 
Nov., and retook Madrid, Dec. Ftench 
troops managed to occupy most of Spain 
and Portugal, but gueriilla resistance de- 
veloped and a British expeditionary force 
lied down a considerable part of the 
French army. When Napoleon diverted 
men from Spain to (ieriiiany in 1813, the 
Spanish and British were able to take the 
offensive, cleared Spain of French troops, 
and invaded southern France. 

1809-10 

AUSTRIAN WAR OF LIBERATION. 
Encouraged by French diflrculties in 
Spain, Francis I of Austria embarked on a 
war of liberation to free Germany from 
French domination, Apr. 1809 (War of 
the 5th Coalition) . The Austrians invaded 
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Bavaria, a French 311y, ^but Napoleon 
mobili/ed Wench troops rapidly ar;d de- 
feated ilie Au?trians in East Bavaria, 19- 
23 Apr., entering Vienna on 13 May. 
Nexertheiess, the Austrian army arrived 
on the ()pf)osite side of the Danube and 
drove back the French at Aspern and 
.Kssling, 21-22 May. After receiving 
reinforcements, Napoleon crossed the 
Danube and defeated the Austrians at 
Wagram, .5-0 July, forcing Francis to sue 
for peace. By the Treaty of Schonbrunn, 
14 Oct., Austria ceded territory to Ba- 
varia, the Duchy of Warsaw, and the 
French-administered Illyrian provinces. 
Austria also made an alliance with 
France, sealed by the marriage of Marie 
Louise (1791-1847), daughter of Francis 
T. to Napoleon, M \far , 1810. Napoleon 
had dixorced his 1st wife, fosephirie de 
Bcauharnais, the previous year. 

1811-12 

RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. The Fianco 
Russian alliance of Tilsit, leainrmed at 
a mceinig in Erfurt, Sept.-Oct. 1808, 
disintegi ated when Alexander withdrew 
from the (Continental System, 31 Dec., 
1810, and when Napoleon dispossessed 
tlic czar's uncle by annexing Oldenburg 
Napoleon assembled a Grand Army of 
approximately 'lOO.OOO itien and invaded 
Russia, 24 June, 1812. The Russian army 
axoided his enveloping maneuvers, but 
offered battle at Borodino, 75 mi. w'cst of 
Moscow, where it was dccisixely defeated, 
7 Sept, d'hc French entered Moscow 1 
week later, and the city was soon de- 
stroyed by fire. Napoleon spent 5 weeks 
in Moscow waiting for peace overtures 
which never came, then ordered a retreat, 
19 Oct. Lack of supplies, harassment by 
Cossacks, and the winter cold nearly de- 
stroyed the Grand Army. 

1813-14 

WAR OF LIBERATION. Encouraged by 
the destruction of the Grand Army, Fied- 
erick William of Prussia made an alliance 
with Russia and declared war on France, 
Mar. 1813. Napoleon, however, raised an 
army of 200,000 in France and marched 


into Germany in mid-Apr. He drove the 
Prusso-Russian army out of Saxony by 
victories Jt Lutzen (Gross-GWrsch^rt) , 2 
May, and Bautzen, 20-21 May. Heax^ 
losses, •Iwwever, induced liim to agree to 
an armistice, 4 June, during which both 
sides wooed Austria. Metternich, tlje Aus- 
trian foreign minister, agreed to join the 
allies, 27 June, if Napoleon would not 
accept his conditions for peace: the fron- 
tiers of France to be fixed at the Rhuic, 
the Alps, and the Pyrenees. Napoleon 
refused, and Britain assured all 3 allies of 
subsidies. The armistice expired, *10 Aug., 
and Austria immediately declared war 
(War of the fvh Coalition) . For the first • 
time, Napoleon faced all the four Great 
Powers at once. After 2 months of inde- 
cisixe campaigning, the allies succeeded 
in concentrating their numerically supe- 
rior forces arourtd the French at Leipzig, 
xx’here they decisixely defeated Napoleon 
in the Volkcrschlncht (Battle of the Na- 
tions) , 14-19 Oct. d'hc remnants of Na- 
poleon’s army retreated across the Rhine 
2 weeks later. 

ALLIED INVASION OF FRANCE. 

The allies began an invasion of France in 
Dec 1813. Napoleon’s opposing strategy 
xvas masterly, but the allies, possessing 
nimiencal superiority, were able to occupy 
Paris 31 Mar., 1814. 

BOURBON RESTORATION. With 
allied troops on French sod. the French 
armies near defeat, and the French 
people anxious for peace, the Imperial 
Senate, 2 Apr., proclaimed the fall of 
Napoleon. Napoleon abdicated uncondi- 
tionally, 6 Apr., and the same day the 
Imperial Senate called Louis XVI 1 1 
(1755-1824), younger brother of Louis 
XVI, to govern France. I'he allies and the 
French fixed the terms of Napoleon’s ex- 
ile to Elba in the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau, 1 1 Apr., and on 23 Apr. signed an 
armistice. 

On ^4 Apr., King Louis XVIII entered 
France. Proceeding to Paris, he set forth 
in the Declaration of Saint-Ouen, 2 May, 
the bases of a constitution. 

1ST TREATY OF PARIS. 30 May. In 
tent upon making France a force for 
international stability, the allies negoti- 
ated a moderate settlement that imposed 
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ho indemnity, gave V'rance roughly the 
boundaries of 1792, and restored some 
forn^ex colonies. 

CHARTER OF 1814. 4 June. Granted 
by Louis XVlIl, the charter represented a 
compromise bet\vcen divine-right mon- 
arcl?y.and the Revolution. It promised 
frce^lom of religion and the pi ess, guar- 
anteed legal equality, secured the land 
settlement of the Revolution, and main- 
tained in substance the Napoleonic Code 
Civil. Rejecting tihe principle of popular 


sovereignty, the charter established a sys- 
tem of shared powers subordinating the 
bicameral legislature (Chamber of Depu- 
ticii, Chamber of Peers) to the crown. 

1815 

100 DAYS. Napoleon escaped from Elba, 
27 Feb., landed in France, 1 Mar., and 
rapidly pushed northward. With the de- 
fection of Marshal Ney and his army, 13 
Mar., any effective opposition dissolved. 
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As Louis fled to CSiciit^ 20 ^^ar . Napo- 
leon entered Paris, issued the Addi- 
tionnel, a fonsmuiion modeled on the 
charter, then marched into Bclgimn to 
fij^ht the allies. Defeated at the Battle of 
Waterloo, 18 June, Napoleon abdicated, 
22 June. Louis Will re enieied Pans. 8 
July, and appointed, 9 July, I'alleyrand 
and Joseph Folk he (17‘>9-1H20) heads ol 
the newly unified cabinet, thus initiatintj 
the Second Restoration. 

TALLEYRAND FOIJCIHE MINIS- 
TRY. I'he 100 Days left Frame isolated 
diplomatically and deeply divided inter- 
nally. The White Tenor, a \iolent royal- 
ist repression of Bonapartists and former 
revolutionaries, erupted in the south The 
election, M-22 Aujj , of an ultraroyalist- 
dominated Chamber of Deputies, dubbed 
the Chmnhre wtroinuihle. dimaxed the 
royalist reaction. The cabinet resigned, 21 
Scfit , bcfoie the (Chamber met. 

RICHELIEU MINISTRY. Fhe due dc 
Richelieu (1700 1822) followed, 24 Sept., 
Talleyrand and FoucIk'*, heading a mod- 
erate Ciibinet. llie react tonarv Chnnihtr 
tntrouvable, intent on repression, .sus- 
pended individual liberties, passed still 
sedition legislation, and established e\- 
tiaordiiiaiy courts 

2ND TREATY OF PARTS. 20 Nov. 

The allies, determined to punish Ftauce, 
imposed a harsh peace the loss of .some 
border territory, 5 years of occupation, 
payment of 700 m. francs indemnity 

1816 

DISSOLUTION OF THE CHAMRRE 
INTROUVABLE. 5 Sept. The moderate 
cabinet battled the increasingly ungov- 
ernable ultraroyalist parliamentary ma- 
jority until Louis, prodded by the allies, 
dissolved the Chamber, .5 Sept. New elec- 
tions. Oct., returned a mote man igeablc 
moderate royalist majority. 

1817 

ELECTORAL SYSTEM ESTAB 
LISHED. 5 Feb. Tax qualifications le- 
duced the electoiate to some 90,000 out 
of a population of 26 m., giving wealthy 
landowners and the urban middle class 


political suprem.fcy. V^oters met anniwtlly 
to elect one-fifth of the deputies. 

The flltraroyalists on the <jxtrej"rte right 
opposed compromise with the Revolufion 
and* favored a strong monarchy closely 
allic'd Vith the Catholic Church. At the 
center, the constitutional or jnoderate 
royalists supported the charter com pi o- 
mise. The doctrinaires, a clique of left- 
tending constitutionals, provided the 
philosophical justification of the charter 
system. The indepcyidcnis or liberals, 
anticlerical champions of limited popular 
sovereignly and individual liberties, con- 
stituted the extreme left. Lhese political 
groupings lifted until 1830. 

1818 

END OF FOREIGN OCCUPATION. 

Through foreign and domestic loans, the 
government collected sufficient funds to 
pay the indemnity. At the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the allies agreed, 9 Oct., 
to withdraw all troops and invited France 
to rejoin the Concert of Europe. 

RESIGNATION OF RICHELIEU. 26 
Dec. Lhe gains of the left in die elections 
of Nov. 1818 divided the cabinet, some 
.seeking alliance with the nltraroyalists, 
others with the left center. Unable to 
impose a solution, Richelieu resigned, 26 
Dec 

1819 

DESSOLLES DECAZES MINISTRY. 20 
Dec. With the government of Gen. Jean 
Dessolles (1767-1828) (Council President, 
Foreign Aftair.s) and the Due Decazes 
(1780-1860) (Interior, Police), power 
shifted from the right center to the left 
renter. Louis packed, 4 Mar., the ultra- 
royalist Chamber of Peers with moderate 
appointments and on 4 May the govern- 
ment lifted censorship. But liberal gains 
in tbc legislative elections prompted De- 
ta/es (Council President since Nov.) to 
renounce efforts to reconcile <he left. 

1820 

2ND RICHELIEU MINISTRY. 21 
Feb. The murder of Louis XVIJLs 
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nephew, the due de Berr^ (1778-1820) . 13 
Feb., by a fanatic, Louvel (1783-1820), 
provoWd ah ultraroyalist reaction that 
forced the king to abandon his favorite, 
Decazes, and recall Richelieu, 21 Feb. • 

RESURGENCE OF THE ULTRA- 
ROYALJSTS. In the heat of reaction, the 
moderates abandoned the center, reduc- 
ing the Chamber to 2 warring factions. 
The right prevailed, suspending indi- 
vidual liberties, Mar.; imposing press 
censorship, 31 Mar^ and passing a reac- 
tionary electoral law, 19 June, the Law of 
the Double Vote, which gave the richest 
electors the right to vote twice. The legis- 
lative elections, 4 and 13 Nov., crushed 
the left, consummating ultraroyalist con- 
trol. 

VILLfeLE MINISTRY. Unable to 
maintain a moderate royalist right-ienter 
position against the uliraruyalists, Riche- 
lieu resigned, 12 Dec., 1820, to be re- 
placed, 15 Dec., by the comte de Vill^le 
(1773-185'f) , parliamentary leader of the 
ultras. 

1822 

THE LEFT SILENCED. After its 
electoral defeat in 1820, the left regrouped 
in secret societies, notably the Carbonari, 
and abandoned legality for insurrection, 

1821, 1822. But icpeatcdly abortive coups, 
repressive legislation, ar.d infighting 
gradually reduced the left to silence. 

1823 

MILITARY INTERVENTION IN 
SPAIN. At the Congress of Verona, Oct. 

1822, the allies authorized France to 
suppress revolt in Spain. French forces 
invaded, Apr., quickly defeated the lib- 
erals, 31 July (Battle of Trocadero) , and 
restored the legitimate monarch, Fer- 
nando VII. Intervention secured French 
status as a guarantor of the Vienna 
settlement. 

1824 

ULTRAROYALIST CARINET, CHAM- 
BER, AND KING. Profiting from 
the success of the Spanish campaign, the 


government dissolved the Chamber, 24 
Dec., 1^823. New elections, 2S Feb., 6 
Mar., produced an overwhelmingly rightist 
Chamber that promptly secured a 7-year 
mandate by substituting integral renewal 
every 7 years for partial annual renewal 
(Law of the Septennat, 8 June) . 

On 16 Sept. Louis XVIII died. The 
ultraroyalist comte d’Artois (1757-1836) 
succeeded his brother as Charles X. 

1825 

REGIME OF REACTION. The Cham 
bers voted, 27 Mar., to indemnify the 
emigres, thus finalizing the Revolutionary 
land settlement. As a protestation of 
faith, they voted the death penalty for 
theft of holy vessels (Law of Sacrilege, 20 
Apr.) , a measure that only stimulated 
mounting popular anticlericalism. 

1826-27 

CONSOLIDATION OF OPPOSITION. 

Freed from censorship, Sept. 1824, a 
virulent liberal press aroused public opin- 
ion. The moderate peers defeated gov- 
ernment legislation (laws of succession, 
press censorship) judged dangerously re- 
actionary. The government's dissolution 
of the National Guard after a display of 
antigovernment sentiment, 30 Apr., 1827, 
and the reimposition of censorship, 24 
June, compounded public hostility. Hop- 
ing to solidify his majorities, VilR;le an- 
nounced, 6 Nov., the addition of 76 peers 
and dissolved the Chamber. But new 
elections, 17, 24 Nov., registered signifi- 
cant gains for the liberals and nascent 
counteropposition, forcing VillHe to 
withdraw, 3 Jan., 1828. 

1828 

MARTIGNAC MINISTRY. 4 Jan. The 
next cabinet, unofficially headed by the 
vicomte de Martignac (1778-1832), at- 
tempted unsuccessfully through conces- 
sions to the liberals (abolition of censor- 
ship, 18 July) to reforge a moderate 
royalist center majority. 

INTERVENTION IN GREECE. To 
counterbalance the Russian invasion of 
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the Balkans (spring), ^he French go\ern- 
ment abandoned Villele’s* nonintcrven- 
tionism and itivadcd, Sepi., tlie CJreek 
peninsula, forcing the Egyptians and 
Turks to evacuate, Dec. Milii.iry victory 
and diplomatic success inaugurated a 
period of French activism in foreign 
affairs. 

1829 

POLIGNAC MINISTRY. 9 Aug. IJnsup 
ported by the king and repeatedly de- 
feated by the combined extrcnie-nght and 
liberal oppositions, the Martignac gov- 
ernment was dissolved, 8 Aug Determined 
to defy the left and to rally the divided 
right, Charles X formed, 9 Aug., an ultra- 
royalist-dominated government headed by 
the unpopular prince de Polignac (1780- 
1847). 

1830 

ADDRESS OF THE 221. 16 Mar. After 
months of inactivity, the government 
convoked the Chamber of Deputies, 2 
Mar. The address to the throne (Address 
of the 221) , claiming the nation's right to 
influence the choice of ministers, re- 
quested dismissal of the Polignac cabinet 
Charles X riposted, dissolving the Cham- 
ber, 18 May. 

CAPTURE OF ALGIERS. 5 July. 

Ho])ing for public support, Polignac, 2^) 
May, dispatched an expedition to capture 
Algiers. 5 July. He did not save his 
regime, but secured a French foothold in 
North Africa. 

REVOLUTION OF 1830. The elec 
tions (23 June; 3, 13, 19 July) returned a 
clearly antigovernment majority. Refus- 
ing to yield, Charles X, invoking emer- 
gency powers, published the July Ordi- 
nances, which imposed press censorship, 
dissolved the newly elected Chamber, and 
ordered new elections under a more re- 
stricted suffrage. Opposition exploded 
into popular insurrection, 28 July, as 
rioters, led by republicans, gained control 
of Paris, 29 July (the July Days) . 

A group of liberal deputies, overriding 
the republicans, extended the lieutenant 
generalship to the due d'Orl^ans (1773- 


1850) on 31 July, apd on 2 Aug. Charles 
X abdicated. The July Revolution, de- 
feating republic and legitimate pronaj^chy 
alike, secured a quasi-legitimate pTarlia# 
mentary^ monarchy contiolled by the 
propertied middle class, the former lib- 
eral opposition. 

LOULS PHILIPPE. KING OF THE 
FRENCH. The deputies called, 7 Awg., 
the due d’Orlt^ans, head of the younger, 
Orleanist branch of the Bourbon line, .to 
the throne as Louis Philippe I (ruled 
1830-48) . He swore, 9 Aug.,-to uphold the 
Charter of 1814. revised, 7 Aug.* to in- 
crease parliamentary prerogatives and to 
prevent royal abilse of power. 

1831-35 

RESISTANCE VS. MOVEMENT. Al- 
though Orleanisw* shared bourgeois, anti- 
legitimist, and anticlerical attitudes, they 
disagreed on the significance of the July 
Revolution. The forces of "resistance,” 
viewing the Revolution as a dynastic 
change only, defended the domestic and 
international statin^ quo. For the parti- 
sans of "movement,” the Revolution in- 
augurated a regime dedicated to political 
democratization and hostile to the inter- 
national settlement of 1815. 'I'hese forces 
dominated jiarliamcntary politics until 
1848. 

TRIUMPH OF RESISTANCE. 

Neither the appointment of a liberal 
banker, Jacques Laffitte (1767-1844) as 
council piesiclent, 2 Nov., 1830. nor the 
trial and condemnation of Charles X’s 
ministers, 15-21 Dec., ended popular un- 
rest. The forces of movement failed to 
translate reforming aspirations into a 
legislative program, and the initiative 
passed to the forces of order under 
Casimir Pt^rier (1777-1832) on 13 Mar. 
The legislative elections, 5 July, gave the 
conservatives a power monopoly they 
held until 1848. 

boiTrgeois monarchy de- 
fined. Under Pdrier, 13 M.ir., 1831-16 
May, 1832, minimum reforms guaranteed 
power to the propertied middle classes. 
In 1831 the dep^uties sanctioned election 
of town councils, 21 Mar.; authorized a 
bourgeois-dominated national guard to 
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protect the regime, P.2 Mar.; gave more 
propertied bourgeois the vote, 19 Apr.; 
and, abol’shed the hereditary -peerage, 29 
Dec.' 

‘The su])se(]ucnt ministry, Mar- 

shal Nicolas Soult (1769-1851) r organized 
colonial government, ‘24 Apr., 183.H, and 
reformed education, requiring public au- 
thdeities to maintain scliools and estab- 
lishing standards for teachers, 28 June. 

INSURRECTION AND REPRES- 
SION. The government checked serious 
industrial disitiiihances in Lyons, Nov. 
1831, and political insurrection in Paris, 
June 1832. A loyalist revolt in the South, 
iMay-fuiie 1832. collapsed,, weakening the 
legitimist cause. 

With conservatives in power, the re- 
publicans intensified pressinf? for social 
and political reform (1832-31) . Striking 
at the political dubs, ceiuersof republican 
activity, the government restricted asso- 
ciations, 10 Apr., 1834. The army bloodily 
repressed ensuing insuirections in Lyons 
and Paris, 12 Apr, 

A prolonged cabinet crisis. Apr. 1834- 
Mar. 1835, weakened the government and 
enabled Louis Philippe to gain domina- 
tion. But the due de Broglie (1785- 
1870) restored strong conservative leader- 
ship, 12 Mar., 18.35. 

After an attempt on Lours Philippe’s 
life, 28 July, 1835, the government passed 
the “September Laws,” - repressive mea- 
sures including juridical short cuts and 
press restrictions, which silenced the re- 
publican left. 

The monarchy successfully defended, 
the conservative majority disintegTated. 
Dc Broglie withdrew, 5 Feb., 1836, and 
Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877) formed a 
government. 22 Feb , without a fixed 
majority or a specific program. 

FOREIGN POLICY. With the excep 
tion of military action to secure Belgian 
independence, Aug. 1831, the French gov- 
ernment followed pacific, nonijtiterven- 
tionist policies. In this period France 
generally .supported Britain against the 
legitimate monarchs. 

1836- 

REGIME OF PERSONAL POWER. 

Breaking with Thiers, Louis Philippe 


called on the mofe pliable due de Mold 
(1781-1855) .'The weak Mold cabinet, 6 
Sept., and a fluid Chamber majority 
permitted Louis Philippe to govern. In 
an atmosphere of political apathy, an 
abortive coup by Louis Napoleon (1803- 
73) , nephew of Napoleon 1, at Strasbourg, 
30 Oct., stirred little response. 

1837-40 

AGITATION FOR REFORM. Relative 
calm, domestically and iiuernationally, 
fostered piospcrity in France. Mold dis- 
solved the deputies, 3 Oct., 1837, to 
strengthen the government majority. But 
an antiministerial coalition was formed lo 
challenge Louis Philippe’s regime of per- 
sonal power. Populai demands for politi- 
cal democratization and electoral reform 
increased, 1838-40, and. as France became 
industrialized, Utopian Socialism spurted 
proletarian class consciousness 

Parliamentary elections, following dis- 
solution, 2 Feb., 1839, forced Mole out of 
office, 8 Mar. Popular unrest in Paiis 
(Socidtd des Saisons revolt, 12 May) 
forced a solution to a prolonged cabinet 
crisis, 8 Mar -12 May. 

Ihiers replaced Soult, 1 Mar., 1840. He 
granted minor concessions to the left, but 
rejected electoral reform. Louis Napo- 
leon’s second attempted coup, at Bou- 
logne, .5-0 Aug., 1840, failed. 

MIDDLE EAST CRISIS. The 1 reaiy 
of London, 15 July, 1840, directed against 
France and its Egyptian ally, broke the 
Anglo-French entente and outraged pub- 
lic opinion. Thiers ihreaieiied war, but 
Louis Philippe, intent on peace, secured 
acceptance of the treaty, 8 Oct. I'hiers’ 
clash with the king precipitated his with- 
chawal, 29 Oct. The incoming cabinet 
headed by Soult but dominated by Fran- 
cois Guizot (1787-1874) governed with 
minor changes until 1848. 

1840-47 

GOVERNMENT OF GUIZOT. With 
Guizot’s co-operation, Louis Philippe 
again achieved a regime of personal 
power dedicated to the maintenance of 
the status quo. The left center under 
Thiers and the left under Odilon Barrot 
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(1791-1873) joined *to attack government 
corriiptioif and demand parlianjentary 
and electoralreform, 1840-42. Elections, 9 
July, 1842, following dissolution returned 
a favorable con.servativc majority which 
Guizot maintained by intrigue and 
favors. Guizot pledged, 1842, state sub- 
sidies for railroad construtiion, stimulat- 
ing industrial expansion, 1842-4(). 

Divided since July 1842,^ Thiers and 
Barrot reunited to attack government 
immobility. Guizot dissolved the Cham- 
ber, 6 July, 184b, and, despite the solidar- 
ity of the left, the conservatives gained in 
the ensuing elections. 

FOREIGN POLICY. To end France s 
diplomatic isolation, Guizot engineered 
an entente with Engjand, 1841, confirmed 
by the exchange of loyal state visits, 1843, 
1844. Although shaken by the Pritchard 
affair (ejection of a British missionary 
from Tahiti), 1843, and by French mili- 
taiy activity in Morocco, 1844, the alli- 
ance held Anglo-French rivalry in Spain 
(the Affair of the Spanish Marriages) 
broke the alliance. 1840 

DESTABILIZING CONDITIONS. As 
bad harvests and an industrial dejiression, 
1845-47, exacerbated popular discontent, 
the dynastic left organized political ban- 
quets to mobilize public opinion for 
reform. 

1848 

THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION, 

Cancellation of a political banquet touched 
off mass demonstrations in Paris, 22 Feb. 
.'\s barricades went up, Louis Philippe dis- 
missed Guizot, 23 Feb.; summoned liners, 
24 Feb.; and then, failing to rally even the 
bourgeois National Guard, abdicated, 
24 Feb. 

Moderate and social republicans joined 
forces in a provisional government, 24 
Feb., which proclaimed the Republic, 25 
Feb.; created National Workshops to 
reduce unemployment, 26 Feb.; adopted 
universal manhood suffrage, 2 Mar.; and 
opened the National Guard to workers. 
The moderate republicans, opponents of 
fundamental social change, won control 
of the newly elected Constituent Assem- 
bly, 23 Apr- An Executive Commission 


replaced the provisional government a^d 
managed to restore order. 

THE ‘JUNE DAYS. The National 
Workshops, conceived but not directed ^)y 
Louis 31anc (181 1-82) , deteriorated 3nto 
mere clfarity. But when the government, 
alarmed by renewed social unrest, 15 
May, abolished them, 21 June, workers 
took to the barricades, 23-26 June? Gen- 
eral Louis Eugene Cavaignac (1802-57) 
smashed the uprising, turning the work- 
ing class against the bourgeoisie. 

GOVERNMENT OF CAVAtGNAC. A 
grateful assembly made Cavaighac presi- 
dent of the Commission. Blaming the 
socialists for .the June Days, the Assembly 
banned political meetings and tightened 
press laws. 

PRESIDENT BONAPARTE. The 
Constituent Assembly promulgated, 20 
Nov., a constftution that divided power 
between a unicameral legislature and i 
president elected by universal suffrage 
Backed by the forces of order. Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte became president, 
1C Dec. Louis Napoleon sought to recon- 
cile popular government and order. He 
embraced the Re|>ublic, 20 Dec , but ap- 
pointed an Orleanist cabinet headed by 
Odilon Barioi. 

1849-50 

INTERVENTION IN ITALY. Courting 
Catholic support, Louis Napoleon sent an 
expeditionary force to destroy the Roman 
Republic and restore the pope to Rome, 
25 .\pi This force remained in Rome un- 
til 1870 

REPUBLICAN DECLINE. Although 
the forces of order (mainly monarchists) 
won control of the new Legislative As- 
sembly, 13 May, 1849, the radical left, the 
“Mountain,” also gained. An abortive 
insurrection in Paris, 13 }une, 1849, 
caused 33 leftist members to be expelled 
from* the Assembly, 8 Feb., 1850, but the 
Mountain regained all but 10 seats, 10 
May. Alarmed, the majority imposed new 
curbs on political freedom: a 3-year resi- 
dence requirement for voters, 31 May, 
which affected mainly the workers, and a 
restrictive press law. As a further guaran- 
tee of order, the Assembly allowed church 
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rfjjrescntation on school governing coun- 
cils and permitted the establishment of 
priva^’e schools (Loi Falloux, *15 Mar., 
1^50) 

1851 

COUP D’ETAT OF LOUIS NAPO- 
LEON. IJnsuccesslul in his attempt to 
extend his term of office legally, 15 July, 
Louis Napoleon planned a coup d'etat. 
On 2 Dec., the ariniversary of the Battle 
of Austerlitz, he imposed military control 
on Paris; dissolved the Assembly, restored 
universal suffrage, and called for a plebi- 
scite on a new constitution. , 

Resistance was short-lived in Paris, 8-4 
Dec. In the provinces, the government 
countered resistance with mass^arrests (c. 
27,000) . Nevertheless, “yes" votes out- 
numbered “noes" in the® plebiscite: 7i/2 
‘m. to 600,000, 21 Dec. 

1852-57 

IMPERIAL CONSTITUTION. I .ouis’s 
constitution, 15 Jan., 1852, divided lim- 
ited legislative authority among an ap- 
pointive Council of State and Senate and 
a popularly elected Legislative Body, but 
reserved virtually all power to the presi- 
dent, elected for 10 years. Government 
management assured “official" candidates’ 
control of the Legislative Body. The 
people appjrovcd by plebiscite, 21 Nov., 
the transformation of republic to empire, 
and on 2 Dec. the president took the title 
Napoleon III. 

ALLIANCE WITFI BRITAIN. Seek 
ing an alliance with the British, Napo- 
leon III joined Britain (Entente of 24 
May, 1853) in resisting Russian interven- 
tion in the Ottoman Empire. When 
hostilities broke out between the Russians 
and the Turks, 4 Oct., 1853, France and 
Britain declared war on Russia, 28 Mar., 
1854, and concluded a formal alliance, 10 
.Apr. 

CRIMEAN WAR. Popular opposition 
increased as French troops (80,000 .'trong) 
suffered heavy casualties (fiege of Sevasto- 
pol, Sept. lk54-Sept. 1855). Following 
allied military success, the emperor pre- 


sided over the peace*' conference. The war 
increased French prestige, but the Treaty 
of Paris, 30 Mar., 1856, l)rodght France no 
concrete gains. 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION. The 
political stability of the empire nurtured 
speculative financial ventures, which 
found backing in newly established joint- 
stock banks: the Credit Foncicr, Feb. 
1852, for real estate, and the Credit 
Mobilier, Nov. 1852, for commerce and 
industry. 

For its part, the government encour 
aged corporate organization (limited- 
liability law, 1863) , subsidized railroad 
and steamship companies, and accelerated 
public construction, especially in Paris, 
rhere the emperor, together with Baron 
Georges Haussinann (1809-91), prefect 
of the Seine, directed swee[)ing altera- 
tions. Jn addition, the goxernment spon- 
sored efloits to imptove workers’ condi- 
tions. 

Although the Paris Exhibition of 1855 
revealed Fiench piogress in indusinah/a- 
tion, bad harvests, 1833-55; outbreaks of 
cholera, 1853, 1854, 1855: and the depres- 
sion of 1857 postponed real prosperity. 
Political life stagnated as the g()\einm(‘nt 
harassed newspapers, j)reventcd political 
demonstrations, and intervened in elec- 
tions. 

1858^59 

ORSINI ASSASSINATION ATTEMPT. 

An unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the 
emperor, 14 Jan., 1858, traced to an 
Italian patriot, Felice Orsini (1819-58), 
pushed Napoleon III toward intervention 
in Italy. 

LIBERATION OF LOMBARDY. At a 
secret meeting with Cavour at Plonibi^.rcs, 
20 July, 1858, Napoleon agreed to help 
Sardinia drive Austria from Lombardy. 
Cavour provoked Austria into aggression; 
France declared war, 3 May, 1859; and 
won Lombardy (Battle of Solferino. 24 
June) . Discouraged by heavy casualties 
and afraid that Prussia might invade 
France, the emperor signed an armistice 
at Villafranca, 1 1 July, later ratihed as the 
Treaty of Zurich, 10 Nov. To compensate 
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the French, Sardinia autlwri/ed, 24* Mar., 
1860, plebiscites in Nice and Savoy; both 
approved annexation to France. 

MOUNTING OPPOSITION. Ali^ady 
in trouble with (onser\ativcs over the 
Italian war, the emperor alienated Catho- 
lics l)y suggesting, 22 Dec. 1859, that the 
pope’s temporal domain could be reduced 
without jeopardizing his spiritual posi- 
tion. 

1860-70 

COBDEN TREATY. An ailvocate of Irec 
trade, Napoleon concluded a tariff-lower- 
ing treaty with England, 23 [an., 1860, 
which pleased liberals hut antagonized 
French industrialists, threatened by 
British competition. 

LIBERALIZATION MEASURES. To 

appease liberal opinion in the country .it 
large. Napoleon conceded to the Legisla- 
ti\e Body the rights to debate imperial 
addresses, 24 Nov., 1860, and pass on the 
budget, .31 Dec., 1861. The emperor also 
a]jpro\ed modification of the Combina- 
tion Act. 1864, granting workers the right 
to strike, 

INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 

France with Britain and Spain inters ened 
to foue Mexico to lionor its debts, 1861. 
Then, Napoleon, courting the favor of 
the church, launched a 2nd expedition, 
1862, overthrew the Mexican Republic, 
June 1863, and installed .Archduke Ferdi- 
nand Joseph Maximilian (1832-67) as 
emperor. Howes er, the costs of occupa- 
tion and diplomatic pressure from the 
IJ.S. forced Napoleon to withdraw sup- 
port N'ajioleon’s prestige reached a low 
point when Maximilian was captured and 
executed, 19 June, 1867. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1870. The fail 
lire of the Mexican venture and the 
Prussian defeat of Austria, July 1866, 
weakened the emperor’s resistance to the 
demands of the moderate opposition, the 
Third Party, for further liberalization. 
He granted Parliament the right to inter- 
pellate the ministers, 19 Jan., 1867, and 
augmented the power of the Senate, 14 
Mar., 1867. Liberalization of press and 
public-meeting law.s, 1868, gave the oppo- 
sition new forums. 


In the elections *01 1869, the oppositi^ln 
(Monarchists, Republicans, and the 
Third Party) won a potential n^Jority. 
Succumbing to Third Party pressure, ^tfic 
empcfri^r accorded additional powers to 
the Legislative Body, 6 Sept., 1869, and 
named Emile Ollivier (1825-1913)#, Third 
Party leader, to head a resjionsible ^liiiis- 
try, 2 Jan., 1870. 

A new constitution, 20 Apr., created a 
parliamentary empire. Appealing to* the 
people by plebiscite. *8 jMay, Napoleon 
won overwhelming support for liberaliza- 
tion and the new constitution. (Coni. t>. 
2S2.) 

SPAIN ANCl PORTUGAL 
• Spain 
1800-18L5 

TREATY OF SAN ILDEFONSO. 1 Oct.. 
1800. Spain ga\e France Louisiana and 
the services of 6 warships on the condi- 
tion that Napoleon enlarge the Duchy of 
Paiina, rul(?tl by Italian Bourbons. The 
condition was met in 1801 by the creation 
of the Kingdom of Etruria, aiid further 
agreements early the same year provided 
for Spain to bring pressure on Portugal to 
break its British alliance. 

EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN 
WAR ON SPAIN. During the War of the 
Oranges, Ma^-June 1801, France and 
Spain invadeci Portugal and forced it to 
close its ports to the British. At the Truce 
of .\miens, Miir. 1802, Spain ceded Frini- 
dad to Britain hut regained Minorca. In 
Oct. 1803 Spain was forced to pay a 
monthly tribute to France: this was in 
response to Napoleon’s demand for aid in 
his renewed war with Britain. T he Span- 
iards were later forced to open their ports 
to French warshijis. In Dec. 1804 Spain 
declared war on Britain; considering 
Spain no longer neutral, the British had 
attaeWed Sjianish treasure ships in Oct., 
piomptmg Spanish action. At the Battle 
of Trafalgar, 21 Oct., 1805, a'F'rench and 
Spanish fleet was virtually destroyed by a 
British force under Adm. Nelson. 

TREATY 0¥ FONTAINEBLEAU. 27 
Oct., 1807. This treaty provided for the 
invasion of Portugal by France and 
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Sp'din; Portugal was to be divided into Icon then demanded the cession to him of 

several smaller kingdoms. Spain’!: northern provinces. 'Godoy ad- 

‘,‘ESCORfAL AFFAIR.” Oct.-Nov. vised the royal family to leave Madrid in 

1807. ihe "Escorial Affair” was part of a orde/ to escape the French, and the 

struggle between the heir to the ihrone, monarchs moved to Aranjue/ in prepara- 

Fernando (1784-1833) , and tiie loyal tion for a longer move to the south of 

favorite, Manuel de Gc^doy (ITbV-lSol) . Spain. 

Feriusndo had been in communication ABDICATION OF CARLOS IV. 19 
with Napoleon, and an anonymous letter Mar., 1808. Believing that the move south 
accused him of plotting against Godoy was part of a plot by Godoy, and that the 

and the cjueen. The king ordered his son French were coming to put Fernando on 

arrested lor treason, but the charge was the throne, the latter’s supporters rioted, 

quickly dropped and Fernando’s popu- 17 Mar., in Aranjue/ and forced the dis- 

larity with the people, wlio detested missal of Godoy. Rumors that Godoy 

Godoy, increased. would escape trial brought further riots, 

FRENCH INVASION 01 SPAIN. Oci. and Carlos was forced to abdicate in 

1807-Mar. 1808. Supposedly part of the favor of his son. 

invasion force for Portugal, Fiench troops THE BAYONNE ABDICATIONS, 
in Spain totaled over 100,000 by Mar. May 1808. Fernando, expecting Napo- 

1808. In Feb. 1808 Joachim Murat (17G7?- Icon’s support, was enticed to meet him 

J815) was placed in command of them at Bayonne. There he was forced to 

and in Mar. he entered Madrid. Napo- restore the throne to his father, who in 
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turn surrendered his rights Xo Napoleon. 
Joseph (1768-1844), Napoleon’s brother 
and former king of Naples, was pro- 
claimed the new king of Spain on 6 Jurje, 
1808. Fernando was held at Valen^ay in 
France. 

UPRISING IN MADRID. 2 May. 1808. 
An anti-French uprising was caused by 
attempts by the French to remove Fer- 
nando's brother to Bayonne. Tt was put 
down easily and Murat took savage mea- 
sures of reprisal, but Los Dos de Mayo 
(ihc 2nd ol May) became the symbol of 
Spanish revolt against French dominion. 

REVOLTS AGAINST THE FRENCH. 
As news of the Madrid uprising and the 
Bayonne abdications spread, revolts liroke 
out in unoccupied ^pain, May-]un(‘ 
1808, and provincial juntas weie estab- 
lished which declared war on France 
and made alliances with Britain. Fer- 
nando was proclaimed king, and to the 
Spanish people he became known as 
El Desendo (the Desired One) . In July 
1808 the French were defeated at Bail^n. 
A general French retreat resulted and 
Madrid was evacuated. On 25 Sept., 1808, 
a Central Junta was organized. Meeting 
at Aranjuez, it took control of the country 
in the name of Fernando, and on 14 
Nov., 1808, declared war on France. 

RESTORATION OF FRENCH CON- 
TROL. Nov. 1808-Jan. 1809. Napoleon 
took command and, employing heavily 
reinforced armies, quickly reversed the 
trend of the war and reoccupied ^^adrid. 
Dec. 1808. In Jan. 1809 he defeated a 
British army under Sir John Moore 
(1761-1809) at La Coruna (Corunna) 
and forced it to evacuate Spain. The 
French then occupied the greater part of 
the country and the Spanish go\crnment 
retreated to the besieged port of Cadi/. 

A fierce guerrilla war continued, how- 
ever, and was a constant drain on French 
strength. 1809-1 1. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1812. The 
Cortes of Cadiz, which had convened on 
24 Sept., 1810, promulgated, 19 Mar., 
1812, a constitution which provided for a 
liberal constitutional monarchy, with a 
unicameral annual assembly to which 
ministers of the government would be 
responsible. 


WAR WITH FRANCE. Wellington 
won the Battle of Salamanca, 22 July, 
1812. As a* result, the entire* Frydch 
position in Spain was threatened and 
Madrid •htid to be temporarily evacuated. 
Later in tile year the French managed to 
restore their position, but Wellingtpn 
resumed the offensive in 1813. He de- 
feated Joseph at Vittoria, 21 June, 1813, 
and in Oct. the allied armies invaded 
France. 

RESTORATION OF. fERNANDO 
VII. On 2 Feb.. 1814, Fernando \yas in- 
formed that he would only be recognized 
as king if he accepted the constitution of 
1812. On 7 Mia-., 1814, Napoleon freed 

Fernando VI I. and on 22 Mar. he entered 

■ 

Spam after 6 years’ captivity in France. 
On 4 May Ptrnando repudiated the con- 
stitution The Cortes was dissolved, its 
acts declared nulf and void, and the lib 
eral members arrested Absolute mon- 
archy was thus re-established. In order to 
prevent any opposition, Fernando created 
a police state d'hcre were sporadic revolts, 
but these were (‘asily put down 

1816-43 

REVOLUTION OF 1820. Units of an 
army that had been concentrated around 
Cadi/ for tr.msport to South .America 
rebelled. Under the leadership of Colonel 
Rafael Riego (1785-1823), the troops de- 
manded restoration of the constitution of 
1812. Riego was defeated, but the revolt 
spread to oilier army units and to Madrid, 
and in Mar. Fernando agreed to the rebel 
demands. Fhe constitution was le-estab- 
hshed and a Coites cornened in [uly. 

FRENCH INTERVENTION. Apr.- 
Sept. 1823. .At the Congress of Verona, 20 
Oct.-14 Dec., 1822, all the powers, except 
Britain, gave approval to action by 
France against the revolutionary govern- 
ment. An army commanded bv the due 
d’Angoi^eme (1775-1844) overthrew the 
C.ortes and restored Fernando to full 
power. Ignoring French pleas fol* modera- 
tion. Fernando reinstituted the police 
state. 

SUCCESSION 'CRISIS. A daughter, 
Isabella (1830-1904), was born to Fer- 
nando on 10 Oct., 1830. Fernando’s 
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brother, Don Carlos (1788-1855), dis- 
puted her right to the succession, claim- 
ing ^hat' the Salic Law applied in Spain 
and a female could not rule. Fernando 
supported his daughter’s clainV,' and to 
cover just such a case liaci issued a prag- 
mati': sanction the previous Mar., setting 
aside the Salic Law. Isabella was also 
supported by the moderates and liberals, 
who feared Don Carlos as an extreme 
absolutist. In Sept. 1832 the king was 
thought to be Oil his deathbed, and Don 
Carlos nearly succeeded in having the 
pragmatic sanction ol 1830 set aside. 
Fernando recovered, however, but to 
safeguard Isabella’s claiili was forced to 
accept a more moderate ministry and to 
purge the army of its Carlist elements. On 
29 Sept., 1833, Fernando VII died. By his 
will his wife, Maria Cristina de Boib^n 
(1806-78) , was appointed regent for their 
daughter. 

CARLIST WARS. On the death of the 
king the supjiorters of Don Carlos rose in 
rebellion. The Carlist movement had its 
greatest strength in the Basque provinces. 
Navarre, Aragon, and Catalonia. It 
reached its high point in 1837, when 
Carlist armies threatened Madrid. From 
then on, however, it declined, and in 
Aug. 1839, by the Convention of Vergara, 
the chief Carlist army surreiRlerecl. Gen. 
Baldomero Espartero (1792-1879) was 
made Duke of Victory for his conduct of 
the final campaign. 

ROYAL STATUTE OF 1834. In order 
to gain support, the government granted, 
Apr. 1834, a constitution patterned after 
the French Charter of 1814. The liberals 
split between the Moderados who ac- 
cepted the constitution and the Progres- 
istas who demanded the constitution of 
1812. 

QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal lormed an 
alliance, Apr. 1834, to support the claims 
to the throne of Isabella in Spain and 
Maria da Gldria in Portugal against the 
pretensmns of their uncles, Don Carlos 
and Dom Miguel (1802-66), respectively. 

SERGEANTS’ MUTINY. Sergeants of 
the Royal Guard forced Maria Cristitia, 
Aug. 1836, to restore the constitution of 
1812, and to summon a constituent Cor- 
tes, Oct. 


CONSTITUTION OF 1837. Although 
written by the Progresis^as, the constitu- 
tion of June 1837 was not as radical as 
the 1812 constitution. It provided for a 
bicameral legislature, but left much 
power in the hands of the monarch. 

RULE or ESPARTERO. A Moderado 
controlled Cortes passed a municipal gov- 
ernment bill which decreased democratic 
control of town and city government. 
Despite rioting against the bill, Maria 
Cristina signed it. Gen. Espartero, who 
was a Progresista, then forced her to 
resign as regent, 12 Oct., 1840, and 
assumed power himself. For the next 3 
years Espartero ruled as virtual dictator 
of Spain, but in 1843 the army overihrew 
him. Isabella, then 13 years old, was 
declared to be of age and began to rule in 
her own right. 

1844-70 

RULE OF NARVAEZ. From 1844 to 
1851 Gen. Rambn Narv5cz (1800-1868) , a 
Moderado, governed Spain with an iron 
hand, his power being interrupted only 
in 1846-47. 

THE SPANISH MARRIAGES. In Oct. 
1846 Queen Isabella 11 married Ftancisco 
de Asis, duke of Cadiz (1822-1902). and 
her sister, the Infanta Luisa (1832-97), 
married the due de Montpensier (1824- 
90) , a son of Louis Philippe of Fi.nice. A 
diplomatic crisis was created because 
France and Brit.iin had previously agreed 
that the Infanta would nor marry a 
French prince until the queen had herself 
married and borne an heir to the throne. 

RULE OF O’DONNELL. In June- 
July 1854, Gen. Leopoldo O’Donnell 
(1809-67) led a revolt. The ministry was 
forced to resign and O’Donnell, a Mod- 
erado, entered a coalition government 
with Gen. Espartero. \ new. more liberal, 
constitution was adopted in 1856 but 
never promulgated, as the c|ueen forced 
Espartero out of the government, July 
1856. In Oct. 1856 O’Donnell was forced 
out, in turn, and Narvdez instituted a 
more conservative atid repressive govern- 
ment. But in June 1858 O’Donnell organ- 
ized a government based on Moderado 
and Progresista support. This government 
enjoyed the longest continuous term of 
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office of any during Isabella’s reign. 
OT)onncll* (jngaged in various foreign 
ventures, conducting a victorious war 
against Morocco, ISriO-OO, tenipoAirily 
reannexing Santo Domingo, 1861-65: and 
joining France and Britain in their Mexi- 
can venture, 1861-62. Under the strain of 
domestic, economic, and religious issues, 
however, the coalition supporting him 
disintegrated and he was forced to resign. 
27 Feb., 1863. Convinced that the queen 
would never give them political power, 
the Progresistas decided to boycott all 
political activities. O'Donnell attempted, 
1865, to bring the Progresistas back into 
jiolitics, but they refused With this fail- 
ure, followed by his death in 1867, the 
queen lost the one Joyal sujipouer who 
might have created a government with 
popular appe al. 

DICTATORSHIP OF NARVAEZ. 

Narvaez letiuned to power, 186t>, and, 
supported by Luis Gon/dle/ Bravo (1811- 
71) , instituted a military dictatorship that 
attempted to save the faltering monarchy. 
Crowing opposition to the (^ueeti was 
increased by her scandalous personal be- 
havior In Apr. 1868 Narvaez died. Bravo, 
who replaced him, had no influence over 
the armv. 

REVOLUTION OF 1868. On 18 Sept., 
1868, a revolution was organized by Acini. 
Tuan Topete (1821-85) at Cadiz. The 
royal .nmv was defeated by the rebels at 
Alcolea, 28 Sept., and Fsabella fled Spain. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1869. \ (onsti 
tution ]noimilgated in June 1869 pro- 
vided for a continued monarchy, but 
excluded Isabella. Cen. Francisco Serrano 
(1810-85) was made regent and Gen. 
yuan Prim (1814-70) prime minister. On 
16 Nov., 1870, Amadeo (1845-90). son of 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, was 
elected king of Spain. The assassination 
of Gen Prim, however. 27 Dec., 1870, 
foreshadowed the failure of Amadeo to 
establish himself on the throne. (Co?it. p. 
207.) 

Portugal 

1800-1815 

WAR WITH FRANCE. Spain and 
France invaded Portugal, May-June 1801. 
They forced the Portuguese to close their 


ports to the Brdish, grant commercial 
concessions to France, and pay an indem- 
nity. By 'an ultimatum of 12'Auj|.* 1807, 
the 2 powers demanded that Portugal 
shouIc> declare war on Britain, arrest all 
Englishmen in Portugal and confiscate 
their goods, and close Portuguese*ports to 
British ships. All demands were refused. 
By the I'reaty of Fontainebleau, 27 Oct., 
1807, France and Spain agreed on the 
invasion and partition of Portugal. The 
invasion began in Nov, and an army 
commanded by the French Gen.^Andochc 
Junot (1771-1813) took Lisbon with little 
op|)osition File Portuguese royal famdy 
established a*Council of Regency and fled 
to Brazil. In June^ 1808. simultaneously 
with the revolts in Spain, there weie up- 
risings ift Portugal and a pio\isional 
junta was established in Oporto. Central 
Portugal threw* off Freiuli rule. ^ 

CONVENTION OF SINTRA. 30 
Aug., 1808. In early Aug. 1808, British 
troops under Sir Arthur Wellesley landed 
in Portugal and defeated the French By 
the Convention of Sintra (Cintra) , 
Junot's army was returned to France on 
British ships. 

PENINSULAR WAR. In 1809 the 
French invaded Portugal a 2nd time and 
Marshal Nicolas Soult (1769-1851) cap- 
tured Oporto. Wellesley again landed 
with British troops and forced the French 
to retreat to *Spain. In July he defeated 
them at Tal.ivera. French concentrations 
then forced him to withdraw to Portugal. 
In July 18 10. a French force under Mar- 
shal Andr^ Massc'na (1758-1817) invaded 
Poitug.d and forced Wellesley, now the 
Duke of Wellington, to retreat to pre- 
pared positions at Torres Vedras. From 9 
Oct to 11 Nov the French attacked, but 
they failed to take the British positions 
and were forced to retreat because of lack 
ol supplies. Wellington pursued and by 
May 1811 the French had been diiven 
out erf Portugal. 

1816-.34 

ACCESSION OF JOAO VI. In Mar. 

1816, Maria 1 died, and the piince regent 
became king as Joao VI (ruled 1816-26) . 
Despite the defeat of the French, the 
court remained in Brazil, where it was 
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welcomed by the Braziftans, who gained 
many advantages from being at the center 
of the Pgrtul^uese Empire. 

Revolts in oporto and lis- 

BON. A revolt in Oporto, 24 Aug.,« 1820, 
led to a rebel demand for a Corics and 
for the netuin of Joiio VI. On 15 Sept, a 
revolt^ in Lisbon ousted the Council of 
Regency. On receiving the news of the 
uprisings, Joao sanctioned a Cortes and 
pardoned the rebels. The Cories con- 
vened in Lisbon pn 24 Jan., 1821. 

RETURN OF THE COURT FROM 
BRAZIL. In July 1821, Joao VI returned 
to Portugal. He had to acce^pt the work of 
the Cortes. He left his eldci son, Pedro 
(1798-1834) , as regent in Brazil, but his 
younger son, Miguel (1802-66), returned 
to Spain. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1822. Joao VI 
accepted a new constitutioii in Sept. 1822. 
It provided for a unicameral Cortes 
which the ciown could not dissolve. After 
the Spanish (-ones had been ()^erthrown 
by French intervention, conservative up- 
lisings broke out in Potiugal, 1823, and 
Joao forced the Cortes to dissohe and 
held the constitution in abeyance. Miguel 
had played a major p.irt in the uprisings 
and in Apr. 1824 attempted a coup, but 
was defeated and sent out of the country. 

INDEPENDENCE OF BRA7IL. In 
Sept.-Oct. 1822, Brazil declared its inde- 
pendence. and Pedro was proclaimed its 
constitutional emperor. In 1825 Joao ac- 
cepted the independence of Bra/iL partly 
to safeguard Pedro's claim to the Portu- 
guese throne. 

Joao VI died, 10 Mar., 1826. Pedro IV 
was proclaimed king without dispute, his 
sister Maria Isabel (1797-1827) serving as 
regent. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1826. On 29 
Apr., 1826, Pedro IV granted a new con- 
stitution. Known as the “Charter,” it pro- 
vided for a Cortes with the upper house 
appointed by the king for life and the 
lower house indirectly elected. Pedro also 
declared tha\ he would abdicate in favor 
of his daughter, Maria da Gloria (1819- 
53), if Miguel were betrothed to her and 
agreed to support the constitution. 

THE MIGUELITE WARS. In Feb. 
1826 Miguel returned to Portugal. Ap- 
pointed lieut.-gen., he used his power to 


put his own supporters in office and call a 
new Cortes, which declared him the le- 
gitimate heir of Joao VI. In May an upris- 
ing in behalf of Pedro in Oporto was 
easily cjuellecl, and on 11 [uly, 1828, 
Miguel was crowned king of Portugal. In 
Apr. 1831 Pedro returned to Europe from 
Brazil to safeguard his throne. He left 
Brazil to his son, Pedro II of Brazil, and 
declared his intention of securing the 
throne of Portugal lor his daughter. 

In July 1832 Pedro captured Oporto, 
but was besieged there by the Migueliics. 
The stalemate was broken in June-July 
1833, when Pedro’s (leet defeated Miguel's 
at Cape St. Vincent and he took Lisbon. 
Miguel still controlled the countryside, 
but his cause became hopeless when 
Spain withdrew its support from him and 
gave it to Pedro by the Quadruple Alli- 
ance. 22 Apr., 1834, between France. 
Britain, Sjiain, and Portugal. On 26 May, 
1831. Miguel su I rendered at f.vora-Monte 
and accepted exile. 

1835-70 

SEPTEMBER REVOLUTION. Liberals, 
demanding a retinn to the constitution of 
1822, won elections in Oporto and forced 
the dismissal of the ministry, Scjit. 1836. 
Taking control of the government, they 
adopted the (onstitution of 1838. which 
democratized the governmental system to 
some degree, and made the upper liouse 
of the Cories elective. 

RULE OF DA COSTA CABRAL. Fol 
lowdng elections in Jan. 1842, which re- 
vealed a conser\aii\e trend in Oj)orto, 
the minister of finance. Antonio Ber- 
nardo da Costa Cabral (1803-89) . put 
himself at the head of a conservative 
movement which tiverthrew the govern- 
ment and the constitution of 1838. The 
Charter of 1826 was restored, 10 Feb. In 
1846-47 the Septembrists attempted to 
regain power, but were defeated by the 
intervention of the Quadruple Alliance 
powers. 

ADDITIONAL ACT. 5 July, 1852. By 
this act the charter was liberalized. The 
Additional Act and a new electoral law 
were part of the “regeneration” program 
of Joao Carlos, duke of Saldanha (1791- 
1876) . Supporters of the amended charter 
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became known as the Rejojenerators, while 
their more li,beral political opponents 
were known as the Historicals. 

RULE OF PEDRO V. 1853-61. Pcv'lro 
V (1837-61) succeeded Maria II on the 
throne. Her eldest son. he was 16 at her 
death and his father, Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Cohiiig-Gotha (1816-85), acted as recent 
until 1855. During Pedro’s reign, power 
alternated between the Rc-generatois 
(1851-56, 1859-60) and the Historicals 
(1856 -.59, 1860-65). 

RULE OF LUTS I. When Pedro \' died 
of typhoid level, 11 Dec., 1861, I uis I 
(1838 89) (aiiie to the throne From 1865- 
71 the (oiintry was ruled by a succession 
o( coalition governineiits. (Cont. p. 2^)S) 

THE ITALIAN STATES AND THE 
RISORGIMENTO 

1800-1815 

TREATY OF LUNfeVILLE. In early 
1800, Austrian troops occupied all of Italy 
eveept Genoa. Napoleon, however, de- 
feated the Austrians at Marengo, H June, 

1800, and the Austrian foues abandoiu'd 
Italy west of the Adige to the French 
armies. By the Treaty of Lunc^nille, 9 
Feb, 1801, after protracted negotiations, 
Austria recogni/cd the Ligurian and Cis- 
alpine republics while retaining Venetia. 
Napoleon concurred in the restoration of 
Pope Pius VII (reigned 1800-2.3) to 
Rome and Kcidinand IV (1751-1825) to 
Naples. Lucca, Piedmont, and Parma re- 
mained under Ficnch military occupation. 
I he Bourbon Prince of Parma, Louis, 
was granted Tuscany, renamed the King- 
dom of Etruria. 

EXTENSION OF NAPOLEON’S IN- 
FLUENCE. Naj3olL‘on ccjiitiiuied to 
strengthen his hold on the Italian penin- 
sula. By the Treaty of Florence. 28 Mar., 

1801, he forced Ferdinand IV to allow 
French garrisons in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies and to close his ports to 
British ships. On 26 Jan., 1802, cicTegates 
of the Cisalpine Republic chose Napo- 
leon as presiclent, and renamed their state 
the Italian Republic. In Sept. 1802 Napo- 
leon annexed Piedmont to France. 

In 1805 Napoleon changed the Italian 
Republic to a kingdom with himself as 


king. After his coronation on 26 May, hc5 
appointed his stepson, Fug^^ne de Beau- 
harnais (1781-1824), as viceroy.# *Onf 
month later Napoleon annexed the Ligu- 
rian R*e]^ublic to the French Empire. By 
the Tiealy of Pressburg, 26 Dec., 1805, 
which followed his victory over Austria, 
he gave Venetia to the Italian Kingc^om. 
Because of Ferdinand’s intrigues with 
Austria in 1805, Napoleon declared him 
deposed, and dispatched his brother Jo- 
seph (1768-1844) to Naples, where the 
latter w.is crowned king on 30 Ma/., 1806. 
Ferdin.ind IV fled to Sicily, which he was 
able to retain wbh help from the British. 

In 1808 NMpoleon subdued the sole 
remaining independe,nt power in Italy, 
the papacy. Evtm though the French 
emperor hhd cultnated good relations 
with Pius VII and had negotiated the 
important Coiicortlat of 15 Julv, 1801, 
with him. he was angered by the pope’s 
refusal to grant his brother jeroine (1784- 
1860) a divorce, and wanted to perfect 
the Continental .System by the accpiisition 
of central Italy In Feb. 1808, French 
troops occupied Rome and exiled Pius. 
The province of Latinum v/as incorpo- 
rated into the French Empire. In Mar. 
1808 N.ipoleon annexed Tu.scany, which 
1 year later was turned into a principality 
for his sister, Maria .Anna Elisa Bona- 
parte (1777-1820). Parma was then an- 
nexed, while the Papal Marches on the 
Adri.itic coast were incorporated intc^ the 
Italian Kingdom. In 1808, when Joseph 
Bonaparte bec.une king of .Sj^ain, he was 
succeeded in Naples by Joachim Murat 
(1767*^-1815). husband of Napoleon’s 
sister, Carolina. In 1810 the Italian King- 
dom acquired South Tirol, after Napo- 
leon’s forces had subdued the Tirolean 
uprising of the preceding year. 

NAPOLEON’S IMPACT ON ITALY. 
Napoleon governed the territory incorpo- 
rated into the French Empire directly. No 
represetuative institutions were per- 
mitted, only Assemblies of Notables 
whose power was consultative! The em- 
peror did apply to Italy some of the 
reforms associated with the French Revo- 
lution. The Citil and Criminal Codes 
were promulgated; all feudal dues, ser- 
vices, restrictions, and privileges were 
abolished; and some of the church lands 
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fi*nd latifurulia (large 'estates) were confis- 
cated and sold. Napoleonic officials also 
ejiga*g^d ill road-huilding and other pub- 
lic-works projects in order to stimulate 
commerce. Generally speaking, ' the re- 
forms were more lasting in the north of 
Italy than in the south 

Ip the long lun, howe\er, the P'rench 
alienated even the most Francophile Ital- 
ian liberals by treating Italy as a con- 
quered province. To finance his wars 
Napoleon incr,easf-jd taxes and conscripted 
an estimated 120,000 Italians, half of 
whom were killed. Moreover, the French 


opened Italian markets to French goods, 
thus -hurting local industries, while the 
Continental System ruined the consider- 
able Italian sea trade. 

Throughout the Napoleonic period the 
peasantry remained largely passive. Many 
urban liberals, who had originally sup- 
ported the French Empire, turned against 
Napoleon when they realized that he was 
using Italy for his own and France's 
benefit. Especially after Napoleon's defeat 
in Russia in 1812, they formed anti- 
French secret societies such as the Adelfi, 
Guelfs, and Carbonari (chaicoal burners) . 
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These societies demanded independence 
from France. ^ hey were not militarily 
dangerous, but they helped to undermine 
tlie French regime. 

FALL OF THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 

.\ftei Xnsiria joined the Gth Coalition 
against Napoleon, 12 Aug., 1813, an 
Austrian army of 70, 000 imnudiaiely in- 
vaded the Italian Kingdom. Eugene de 
Be.iuhai nais's small army slowly retreated 
as the Austrians advanced. Meanwhile, on 
H Nov. joachim Murat defected to the 
allies, and agreed to supply 30.000 troops 
to’^bc deployed against I* ugene if his 
throne could be guaranteed. When Eu- 
gene rcceivt'd wortl of Napoleon’s sur- 
render, 6 Apr., 1814, he agreed to an 
armistice (the Coincytion o( Schiarino- 
Ri77ino, 16 Apr.). On 20 Apr. a revolt 
against the government of the Italian 
Kingdom broke out in Milan, and Aus- 
ttian troops quickly ortupied the city and 
the rest of Lombardy. 

SETTLEMENT OF VIENNA. Before 
Austria joined the (iih Coalition, the 
allies had agreed to grant \ustria Venetia 
(Treaty of Reichenbach, 27 lune, 1813). 
In late Apr. 1814 the allies in Paris 
awarded Lombardy to Austria as well, 
thus disappointing the hojses of the Ital- 
ian liberals for an independent constitu- 
tional noithern Italian state. The settle- 
ment of Vienna, 1815, restored Victor 
Emmanuel I (17.59 1824) to Piedmont- 
.Sardinia and awarded him Genoa. Pius 
VII leiurtied to the Papal .States, and 
Ferdinand HI (1769-1824) and Francis 
IV^ (1779-1846) (both Hapsburg arch- 
dukes) to Tuscany and Modena, respec- 
ti\ely. Marie Louise (1791-1847), Napo- 
leon’s 2nd wife and a Hapsburg princess, 
re(ei\e(l Parma and Piacenza, while Marfa 
Luisa (1782-1824), a Spanish Bourbon 
princess, received Lucca. 

THE DOWNFALL OF MURAT. 
When it became clear that Austria was 
becoming dominant in the peninsula, 
Murat, still king of Naples, plotted to 
expel the Austrians and become king of a 
united Italy him.self. After Napoleon's 
return to France in Mar. 1 81. 5, he 
marched north and issued a manifesto 
proclaiming Italian independence and 
unity, 30 Mar. But Austrian troops de- 


feated his army irt May, and he wa’# 
dcjmsed. Oct. 18L5. and eventually shot. 
Ferdinand "IV, changing his litld to Ferdi- 
nand I, returned to Naples. 

THE * RESTORATION GOVERN 
MENT.S. 'Generally speaking, the restored 
rulers exceju Pius VII and Victevr Em- 
manuel retained most of the adminl|tra- 
ti\e and judicial reforms of Najroleon 
The po|)e did, however, restore the Jesuit 
order, 1814, which had been dissohed in 
1773. All rulers imposed a, political abso- 
lutism, and reliised to allow any repre- 
sentative institutions in their dominions. 
All nn|jose(l strict censorship except 
Ferdin.ind III ^f 'Fuscany, w'hich became 
a resort of Italian liberals. 

1816-47 

BEGINNING (t)F THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST AUSTRIA. The Risorgimento 
(resurgence) was the name given to the 
19th-cent. Italian movement toward 
national unification and constitutional 
government. The ideals of the movement 
were held by only a portion of the 
educated urban upper and middle classes. 
The peasantry remained bound to old 
traditions and customs and was hardly 
influenced by the new ideology. Since 
Austria under Mctternich and Austria’s 
satellite Italian states were all opposed to 
unification and constitutional govern- 
ment, the goals of the Risorgimrnto could 
be reached only by defeating Austria and 
overthrowing her conservative allies. 

THE UPRISING OF 1817. The first 
attack on Hapsburg power in Italy came 
from the secret societies which had origi- 
nally been organized to fight against 
Napoleon. In June 1817 the Guclfs rose 
at Macerata in the Papal States, but were 
easily suppressed. 

CARBONARI UPRISING OF 1820. 

Inspired by the Spanish revolution of 
early 1620, the Carbonari, who had in- 
filtrated the Neapolitan army, staged a 
successful coup in July against 'Ferdinand 
1. Under the leadership of General 
Guglielmo Pepe (1783-1855), they forced 
Ferdinand to swear loyalty to a demo- 
cratic constitution. Ferdinand then left 
for the Congress of Laibach, 16 Jan.-12 
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*May, 1821, where he ][jleaded for Austrian 
intervention against Pepe's liberal regime. 
Ausu-ian droops marched south and anni- 
hilated Pepe’s untrained militia at Rieii, 
7 Mar., 1821, and for the 4th time 
Ferdinand returned to his thione. 

PIEDMONT UPRISING OF 1821. 
Thfee days after the debacle at Ricti, a 
group of Piedmontese officers led by the 
C nr bonoro Genera] Santarosa (1783-1825) 
rebelled, demanding a constitution and 
war against Aifitna. Victor Emmanuel 
abdicated in favor of his younger brother, 
Charles Felix (17r)r)- 1831) , who was in 
Tuscany at that time. V’ctor Emmanuers 
son. Charles Albert (1798-18P)). became 
regent, and agreed to Santarosa’s de- 
mands. Charles Felix, howeser, annulled 
the regent’s actions, and asked Austria to 
crush the revolt, whidi was done. Charles 
Felix took the throne and ruled for 10 
more years. 

CARBONARI REVOLT OF 1831. 

After the establishment of the ideologi- 
cally liberal July Monarchy, the Carbo- 
nari attempted a revolt in the northern 
cities of the Papal States, 2 Feb., 1831, 
hoping that France would ptcveni Aus- 
tria from intervening. By 26 Mar., how- 
ever, the ffapsburg armies had crushed 
the rebels. This was the last of the 
Carbonari revolts 

ATTITUDE OF THE ITALIAN 
RULERS. Italian liberals wtre discour- 
aged not only by the failure of the 
Caibonari but also by the refusal of the 4 
major powers in Italy (Atistria, Piedmont, 
Naples, and the papacy) to allow any 
constitutional reforms during the period 
1815-40. Metternich (1809-48), the Pied- 
montese kings, including Charles Albert 
(1831-49) , Nbiples under Ferdinand I 
(1788-1825, with interruptions) , Francis I 
(1825-30), and Ferdinand II “Bomba” 
(1830-59) all opposed unification of the 
peninsula and all liberal relorm. E'eidi- 
nand II from 1836 and Charles Albert, 
however, did pursue a foreign policy 
independent of Austria. 

The popes, Pius VII (1800-1823). Leo 
XII (1823-1829), Pius VIII (1829-30), 
and Gregory XVI (1831-46). were like- 
wise generally conservative. Gregory is 
remembered for his famous encyclical, 


Mirari vos, 1832, which condemned the 
liberal Catholic movement in France. 

MAZZINI. Giuseppe Mazzini (1805- 
72^; , renowned as a political thinker, saw 
all Italian rulers as hopelessly reactionary, 
and advocated a unitary democratic and 
republican Italy. He sought to achieve 
this goal by direct popular revolution, 
and organized the conspiratorial Young 
Italy group, Oct. 1831, to begin a revolu- 
tion. His attempt to overthrow Charles 
Albert in 1834, however, failed mi:»erably, 
and a later uprising by Young Italy 
enthusiasts in Sicily in 1844 was likewise 
suppressed. Revolts in the Papal Stales in 
1843 and 1845 and in Sicily in 1837 and 
1841, unconnected with Young Italy, all 
similarly failed. They demonstrated that, 
although many were discontented with 
the established order, no revolution could 
succeed in Italy unless the Hapsburg 
armies were first expelled from the 
Peninsula. 

NEO-GUELFLSM. The failure of 
Young Italy and oihei popular revolts led 
some politically minded Italians to pro- 
pose unification by a confederation of 
Italian states under the leadership of the 
[)apacy. Vincen/o (iiobei ti (1801 52) in II 
Primato (On the Moral and Civil Primacy 
of the Italians) in 1843 and Cesare Balbo 
(1789-1853) in Le Sprranze (Vltalia 
(Italy’s Hopes) in 1844 advocated this 
policy, which became known as “Neo- 
Guclfisrn.” Ehe authors of it did not 
explain how Austria could be persuaded 
or foiled to accept their projiosals With 
the election of the liberal Giovanni Maria 
Mastai-Eerretti (1792-1878) to the papacy 
as Pius IX (reigned 1846-78) in June 
1816, the NeO'Guelfs expected the fulfill- 
ment of their hopes. 

THE REFORMS OF 1846-47. Pius IX 
immediately promulgated a series of re- 
forms: a political amnesty, provincial and 
communal administrative reforms, relaxa- 
tion of press restrictions, plans for rail- 
road construction, the formation of a civil 
guard. These reforms reverberated 
throughout Italy. Florence obtained a 
free press. May 1847, as did Piedmont, 
Oct. Charles Albert also allowed com- 
munal elections and abolished the ex- 
traordinary courts. 
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1848-49 

THE REVOLUTION. Hie agitation 
througlioiit Italy against the Old Regime 
and Austrian dominance fulminated in 
violence at the beginning of 1848. On 12 
Jan. Palermo rebelled. A Sicilian provi- 
sional government declared Sicily inde- 
pendent. On 29 Jan Ferdinand TI pro- 
claimed a constitutioii in Naples to foie- 
stall a resolution On 8 Feb. Cdiarles 
Albert promised a constitution, and on 4 
Mar. it was promulgated as II Stntuto, 
similar in content to that of the July 
Monarchy and providing lor 2 chambers, 

1 nominated by the king, the other 
elected by a restrictcvl fr.inchise 'Fuscany 
proclaimed a constitution, 1 1 Feb., and 
the pope fiiomised one* 1 d.iys later 
When the Milanese heard of Metternich's 
flight from Vienna, they drose the Aus- 
trian garrison under Josef Wen/el 
Radct/ky (1706-1858) out of the city in 
the 5 Days’ Re volt, 18-22 M.ir Likewise, 
Daniele Manin (1801-57) in Venue began 
an insurrection on 17 Mar. which ex- 
pelled the Austrian troops. Francis V 
(1819-75), who had succeeded his f.ither 
Francis IV in 1846, and Prince Charles 
Hed from Modena and Parma respc'c- 
tively. 

WAR WITH AUSTRIA. Charles \1 
bert immediately put himself at the head 
of the revolutionary movement bv declar- 
ing war against Austria and by invading 
Lombardy. Raclet/ky retreated to the 
Quadrilateral, four fortresses in western 
Venetia, and awaited reinforcements from 
the .Austrian government, which had also 
been rocked by revolution. The Pied- 
montese army, swelled by volunteers from 
all over Italy, advanced to the Quadri- 
lateral and captured 1 fortress, Peschiera, 
in late* May. but otherwise failed to dis- 
lodge Radet/ky. Meanwhile, Pius IX had 
removed himself from the leadership of 
the liberation movement by declaring, 29 
Apr., that he could not take sides in a war 
of Catholics against Catholics. This killed 
Nco-Guel6sm, and papal units withdrew 
from the Piedmontese army. Ferdinand of 
Naples, moreover, soon discovered that 
the majority of his people, apart from the 


Liberals and Sicifians, was loyal to hifh. 
He used a riot on 15 May as an excuse to 
disregartf the constitution, an'd wit\idr^w 
his army from northern Italy. 

In 5 series of plebiscites held between 
late May and July, all the northern Ital- 
ian states except Fuscany voted fetr union 
with Piedmont. Radet/ky, howev'vr, re- 
ceived reinforcements, and attacked the 
Piedmontese army, which had been weak- 
ened by the removal of the papal and 
Neapolitan troops. The Piedmontese, 
after a 5-day battle aiound Custc^za, 2S-27 
July, were forced to disengage. Charles 
Albert agreed, to an armistice, 9 Aug., 
which restored the status quo. 

THE RADICAL^ IN ROME AND 
TUSCANY. Owing to the increasing re- 
publican * agitation stimulated by the 
presence of Mazzini, Pius IX left Rome 
on 24 Nov. tor Gaeta, a town in the. 
Kingdom of Naples near the border of 
the Papal States. By 9 Feb., 1849, an 
elected Chamber in Rome had declared 
the pope dispossessed and established a 
republic. In Tuscany, too. Grand Duke 
Leopold II (1797-1870), who had suc- 
ceecied his father, Ferdinand II, in 1824, 
departed for Gaeta, 80 Jan , 1819, leaving 
power in the hands of the Radical, 
Francesco Guerrazzi (1804-73) , who soon 
proclaimed a republic. 

2ND WAR AGAINST AUSTRIA. 
Public opinion pushed Charles Albert 
into another war against the Hapsburgs, 
which began on 20 Mar., shortly after the 
expiration of .the 9 Aug., 1848. armistice. 
Radet/ky invaded Piedmont, and won 
decisively at Novara on 23 Mar., 1849. 
Hie same night Charles Albert abdicated 
in favor of his son, Victor Emmanuel 
(1820-78) , and left the kingdom. He died 
4 months later in Lisbon. Peace was 
signed, 6 Aug., in Milan, and the status 
quo was once again restored. Victor Em- 
manuel paid an indemnity, and was 
allowtd to retain II Statuto. 

REPUBLICAN DEFEAT AT FLOR- 
ENCE. The Sardinian-Piedfnontesc de- 
feat at Novara also sealed the fate of the 
republicans of central Italy. On 12 Apr., 
1849, a moderate faction seized power in 
Florence, and asked Leopold to return. 
On 1 May Leopold appointed the moder- 
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au, Luigi Serristori (1793-1857), to re- 
store order. Later in the same month, 
Austrian troops occupied Florence, and 
Leopold returned himself in July. 

THE FALL OF ROME. Pius IX asked 
the Catholic powers to restore him to his 
throne. Louis Napoleon, president of the 
2nd French Republic, dispatched a force 
under Gen. Nicolas Oudinot (1791-1863) 
to occupy Rome and. perhaps, reconcile 
the pope and the republicans. After much 
negotiation and, bitter fighting, Oudinot 
took Roine, 2 July. Pius returned shortly 
thereafter, and re-established his old gov- 
ernment. 

By 15 May, Neapolitan forces had 
subdued all of Sicily, and the sole remain- 
ing republican outpost was Venice. This 
city Slit rendered on 22 Aug. Thus by Aug. 
1849 the Hapsburgs had crushed the 
Italian independence movement. 

1850-61 

THE RISE OF CAVOUR. Camillo 
Benso di Cavour (1810-61), a scion of a 
Piedmontese noble farndy, had proved 
himself an excellent manager of his fam- 
ily's estates and a promoter of scientific 
farming, railroads, and steamboats. Elected 
to the Piedmontese parliament in 1849, 
he became minister of agriculture, com- 
merce, and the marine in Oct. 1850 in 
the cabinet of the liberal Massimo 
d’Azeglio (1798-1866). He lowered tariffs 
by agreement with England and, France, 
while also securing a large loan from 
London. In Nov. 1852 he replaced d'Aze- 
glio as premier. 

CAVOUR’S POLITICS. Cavour’s goal 
was Italian unification under Victor Em- 
manuel. He realized that this could be 
achieved only through the expulsion of 
Austria from the Italian peninsula. 
Charles Albert had believed; Italia fard 
da sd (“Italy will do it herself”) , Cavour, 
on the other hand, sought French and 
British support in the task of. driving 
Austria from Italy. He hoped to establish 
sound and progressive government in 
Piedmont (thus providing a contrast with 
retrograde Austria) , and during the first 2 
years of his ministry concentrated on 
building railroads and improving trans> 


portation generally in order to establish a 
firm commercial base for a new war 
against Austria. 

SICCARDI LAWS. In Mar. 1850 the 
Siccardi Laws (named after the then 
minister of justice) abolished ecclesiasti- 
cal courts and mortmain, and prohibited 
the church from acquiring land by wills 
without state approval. In 1855, Cavour 
sponsored a law dissolving 55% of the 
monasteries in Piedmont, while making 
the state responsible for priests’ salaries. 
These laws were designed to modernize 
Piedmont and remove traditionalist influ- 
ences. Pius IX refused to recognize them. 
In 1854 he promulgated, without con- 
ciliar approval, the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. This action was interpreted by con- 
temporaries as a step toward papal 
absolutism. 

CRIMEAN EPISODE. In Jan. 1855 the 
French and British, engaged in the Cri- 
mean War against Russia, accepted 
Cavour's offer of 18,000 Piedmontese sol- 
diers. By these means Cavour hoped to 
gain the good will of France and Britain, 
and perha[)S receive Parma as compensa- 
tion. At the Paris Peace Conference in the 
spring of 1856. Austria vetoed a Pied- 
montese acquisition of Parma, but 
Cavotir nevertheless had the opportunity 
to state Piedmont's case, and received a 
sympathetic hearing from the French and 
British. 

AGREEMENT OF PLOMBItRES. 
For 2 years Cavour negotiated with Louis 
Napoleon to secure French aid in a war 
against Austria. The French cabinet and 
French clerical opinion decidedly op- 
posed any such undertaking. Nonetheless, 
Louis Napoleon wanted to continue the 
Napoleonic tradition by securing another 
victory for French arms. He also wanted 
to replace Austrian influence in Italy with 
French. Finally, Cavour and the emperor 
met secretly at Plombi^res in the Vosges 
Mountains in July 1858, and came to the 
following understanding: (1) Cavour 
would find a nonrevolutionary casus belli 
with Austria the next spring, and Austria 
would appear the aggressor; (2) France 
would supply 200,000 troops, and would 
receive Savoy and perhaps Nice; (3) Pied- 
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mont would receive Lombardy, Venetia, 
Parma, and Romagna, and Tuscany, Um- 
bria, and the ‘Papal Marches would be 
offered to the duchess of Parma, while ]die 
pope would retain Latinum and Ferdi- 
nand II Naples; (4) Napoleon’s cousin 
would marry Victor Emmanuel’s 15-year- 
old daughter, Clothilde. Piedmont and 
France signed a formal treaty of alliance 
on 19 Jan., 1859. 

WAR OF 1859. All 3 powers began to 
mobilize early in 1859. Despite British 
pressure for a congress, tension mounted, 
and on 23 Apr. Austria sent an ulti- 
matum to Piedmont, demanding her dis- 
armament within 3 days. On 26 Apr. 
Cavour refused, and 3 days later Austrian 
troops crossed the piedmont frontier. 
France dispatched troops to Piedmont on 
3 May. 

The combined Franco-Piedmont army 
defeated the Austrians at Magenta, 4 
June, forcing the Hapsburgs out of Lom- 
bardy. The allies won a bloody victory at 
Solferino 20 days later, but the Austrian 
armies were still intact and still in posses- 
sion of the fortresses of the Quadrilateral. 

ARMISTICE OF VILLAFRANCA. On 
24 June Prussia mobilized on the Rhine. 
Because of his exposed position Napoleon 
III could not risk continuing the war. 
Without Cavour's knowledge he negoti- 
ated an armistice agreement with the 
Austrian emperor, Francis Joseph, at 
Villafranca, 6-12 July. It was provided 
that Piedmont would annex Lombardy, 
but otherwise no change was envisaged. 

PIEDMONTESE ANNEXATION OF 
CENTRAL ITALY. Cavour’s reaction to 
Louis Napoleon’s betrayal was to resign. 
Nevertheless, even though the terms of 
Villafranca were confirmed in the Treaty 
of Zurich, 10 Nov,, 18.59, the Old Regime 
in Italy was crumbling fast. By June all 
the princes of central Italy had fled. 
Bettino Ricasoli (1809-80) , a supporter of 
Cavour, took over the provincial govern- 
ment of Tuscany, while Luigi Farini 
(1812-66), another Cavour agent, seized 
control of Modena, Romagna, and 
Parma, which he united into a province 
that was called Emilia. 

On 16 Jan., 1860, Cavour returned to 
the premiership. He gained Louis Napo- 


leon’s approval for the annexation oi 
Tuscany and Emilia, which annexation 
was ratified by a plebiscite, 13- >5 Mar. In 
return, on 24 Mar., Cavour allowed Savo'^ 
and N'ifte, after a plebiscite, to be an- 
nexed by France. 

GARIBALDI AND THE l,000.,Popu 

lar opinion insisted on the unification of 
the whole of Italy. Cavour, however, 
could not openly attack the Kingdom of 
Naples without provoking an Austrian 
reaction, nor could he .utack Rome with- 
out clashing with the French troops there. 
He therefore acquiesced when Giuseppe 
Garibaldi (1807-82). the hero of the 
Roman Republic of 1848-49, set out on 
an unofficial expedition to Sicily, Gari- 
baldi left with his l.OOO volunteers on 5 
May. The > British navy protected him, 
since the British believed that a united 
Italy would be I^ss susceptible to French 
influence than a small kingdom of central 
and northern Italy under Victor Em- 
manuel By the beginning of Aug. Gari- 
baldi had secured Sicily. On 7 Sept, he 
was in Naples. Cavour now feared that 
Garibaldi might not turn his conquests 
over to Victor Emmanuel or that he 
would march on Rome, thus provoking a 
war with France. With Napoleon's con- 
sent Cavour .sent an army through the 
Papal States to head off Garibaldi before 
he reached Rome. The remnants of the 
Neapolitan arnry delayed Garibaldi’s ad- 
vance, and Victor Emmanuel met him at 
Teano, 26 Oct. I’hcre he handed over all 
his conquests to his sovereign. Plebiscites 
in southern Italy, the Marches, and Um- 
bria ratified the annexation of these areas 
bv Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom. Now all 
Iialy .save Latinum and Venetia had been 
unified. 

1861-71 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE ITALIAN 
KINGDOM. Elections for an all-Italian 
parliament took place during Jan. 1861. 
The suffrage was limited ^o 500,000 
voters, who returned a majority favorable 
to Cavour. Subsequently the constitu- 
tional kingdom ,was proclaimed. Cavour 
died, 6 June. 

The parliament of the new Italian 
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^Kingdom decided on a prefectural ad- 
ministrative system with little local au- 
tonorpy. Ey a series of measures the legal 
code, the railroads, the currency system, 
and weights and measures were lu* ivied. 

ROME AND THE CONVENTION 
OF SfPT. 1864. Italian nationalists were 
unreconciled to ihe exclusion of Latinum 
ancf Venetia from the new Italian state, 
while Pope Pius IX refused to accept his 
tciritorial losses and bitterly opposed 
Italian unificaticn. In order to retain 
Catholic support in France, Louis Napo- 
leon could not abandon Rome to the 
Italian nationalists. The Italian govern- 
ment hoped to obtain Latinum and 
Venetia eventually, but did not wish to 
provoke either France or Austria. Conse- 
(]uently, when Garibaldi attempted an- 
other march on Rome, the Italian army 
captured his small foreef^ at Aspromonte, 
29 Aug., 1862, in southern Italy. Public 
outcry against so “unpatriotic" a govern- 
ment forced Premier Rattaz/i to resign. 

At last, in Sept. 1864, the Italian 
government under Premier Marco Min- 
ghetti (1818-86) agreed with Louis Napo- 
leon that it would guarantee Rome 
against attack if France would withdraw 
within 2 vears. 

CHURCH AND STATE. The intran 
sigence of Pius IX was demonstrated by 
his famous encyclical of 1865. (luanta 
Cura, with its appended Syllabus F.r- 
rorum. The pope condemned national- 
ism, parliamentary government, civil lib- 
erties, and other modern institutions. 
Moreover, the Vatican Council of 1870 
declared the infallibility of the pope 
when speaking ex cathedra. The Italian 
government, on the other hand, con- 
tinued its anticlerical policies by dissolv- 
ing 2,400 monasteries in 1866 and by 
making civil marriage legal. 

WAR OF 1866. As tension between 
Austria and Prussia increased, early 1866, 
the Italian government under Gen. Al- 
fonso La Marmora (1804-78) agreed to 
declare war on Austria if hostilities 
should break out between Austria and 
Prussia. In return Italy would receive 
Venetia. 

Prussia declared war on Austria, 16 
June, and Italy followed 4 days later. On 
24 June, Austrian forces defeated a larger 


Italian army at Custoza. After the Prus- 
sian triumph at Sadowa, '3 July, the 
Hapsbuig forces in Venetia withdrew 
northward, and the Italians were able to 
occupy Venetia. On 20 July the Italian 
fleet suffered a disaster at Lissa. Prussia 
made peace 6 days later. In spite of her 2 
serious defeats. Italy received Venetia in 
the final settlement. 

ACQUISITION OF ROME. In Oct. 
1867 an attempt by Garibaldi and a few 
volunteers to capture Rome was foiled 
w4ien Napoleon III sent a French army 
there. Garibaldi was defeated by papal 
and French troops at the Battle of Mcn- 
tana, 3 Nov. The Italian government, 
under the conscrvaii\c Gen. Luigi Mena- 
brea (1809-96) . remained passive. 

On 2 Aug., 1870. because of the war 
w'iih Prussia, the French contingent was 
withdrawn from Rome, and Louis Napo- 
leon and the Italian premier, Giovanni 
Lan/a (1810P-1882) . agreed to reinstate 
the Convetition of September Rut by 2 
Sept., Louis Napoleon had surrendered, 
and 2 days later the ^id Freiuh Repuiilic 
was [iroclaimed: the Convention of Sep- 
tember thus became a dead letter Lan/a 
then circulated a statement among the 
Powers promising to respect the spiritual 
independence of the pope. Italian troops 
enterc*d the Holy City. 20 Sept., and no 
(Catholic power protested. 

FINAL SETTLEMENT. A plebiscite 
raii6ed the annexation of Rome and 
Latinum, but Pius IX still refused to 
recognize the loss of his temporal power. 
In Afav 1871 the Italian government 
granted him the tax-free ownership of 
certain buildings in Rome, a sum for 
expenses, and complete freedom in spiri- 
tual matters and in making ecclesiastical 
appointments. The papacy, however, re- 
mained unreconciled to the new condi- 
tions until the Concordat of 1929. (Cont. 
p. 20S.) 

THE BALKANS 
1800-1815 

CONCESSIONS BY TURKEY TO RUS 
SIA. With Turkey and Russia allied 
against France in the Mediterranean, the 
czar obtained an agreement, 23 Oct., 1802, 
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from the Ottoman sultan that the Greek 
hospodars ^pjinces) of the principalities 
would be appointed for 7-year terms and 
would not be removed without Russian 
approval. 

REVOLT IN SERBIA. Feb. 1804. In 

1801 the moderate pjovernor of the Pasha- 
• lik of Belgrade (northern Serbia) was 
killed by Janissaries, who then began a 
reign of terror against the native popula- 
tion. Led by George Petrovich (1766?- 
1817, known as Kara George), the Serbs 
revolted and quickly confined the Turks 
to control of a few fortresses Negotia- 
tions with the sultan broke down on the 
question of guarantees and liecause of the 
insistence of the Serbians on retaining 
their arms. An appeal for Russian aid 
failed, but in 1805-6 the Serbs were able 
to repel I'urkish invasions and establish 
virtual independence. 

RIJSSO-TURKTSH WAR. 1806-12. 
The French, who were now allied with 
the Turks, persuaded the sultan to dis- 
miss the hospodars of the principalities 
without Russian approval. Tlie t/ar an- 
swered by occupying the j)tiiici[)alities 
and in Dec. 1806 I'urkev dedared war. 
The sultan offered (onciliatory terms to 
the Serbs, but they preferred an alliance 
with Russia, and by agreement, 10 July, 
1807, a Russian protectorate over Serbia 
was established. The war was not pursued 
with great vigor by either side for many 
years, but in 1811 the Russians gained 
victories on the Danube and peace was 
made by the Treaty of Bucharest. 28 May, 
1812. The Russians were preparing for a 
French invasion, and did not make great 
demands on I’urkey, annexing onlv Bess 
arabia. I’he treaty also j)rovided for an 
amnesty and autonomy in Seiliia, with 
the Turks regarrisoning the fortresses, 
but the provisions were vague and the 
Russians had all but abandoned the 
Serbs. There were many disputes over the 
implementation of the treaty of Bucha- 
rest, and in 1813 the Turks again invaded 
Serbia, this time successfully. In Oct. Kara 
George fled the country and Turki.sh rule 
was re-established, accompanied by mas- 
sacres and great destruction. 

2ND SERBIAN REVOLT. 1815. A 
new leader emerged in Milosh Obreno- 
vich (1780-1860, ruled 1817-39, 1858-60), 


who raised the standard of revolt op 
Palm Sunday, 1815. He won 4 quick 
victories dver the Turks, and the fflltan, 
fearing Russian intervention now that trte 
Napo'Jconic wars were over, agreed to a 
settlemefit. By a decree of Dec. 1815 
Milosh was recognized as the leader of 
Serbia and the Serbs were allowed to 
retain their arms and hold a national 
assembly. In Nov. 1817 the Serbs made 
Milosh’s status as chief hereditary, 5nd 
the sultan granted Serbia limited au- 
tonomv. 

UNITED STATES OF THE IONIAN 

ISLANDS. By .agreement of the Great 
Pow'crs, 5 No^i., 1815, the Ionian Islands, 
which had been Venetian during the 18th 
cent., were made an independent state 
under d Bidtish protectorate. 

1816-30 

REVOLT IN THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
Mar.-Junc 1821. The secret Philike 
Ilriatria (Society of Friends) bad been 
organized in 1814 to promote a Greek 
re\olf, and in 1820 Alexander Ypsilanti 
(1792-1828) , a Greek who had become a 
general in the Russian army, became its 
head. On 6 Mar, 1821, he led a revolt in 
Moldavia, apparently having decided to 
begin operations there in order to be 
near Russian aid. His action, however, 
was repudiated by the Russian czar, and 
he aroused little support from the people 
of the principalities, who considered 
themselves oppressed by the Greek hos- 
podars who ruled them. Ypsilanti’s forces 
were defeated by the Turks in Wallachia 
and by func the revolt was over. The 
major result wms a decision by the sultan, 
fuiie 1822, to appoint native Rumanians 
as hospod.irs. 

REVOLT IN GREECE. Mar. 1821. A 

war between the sultan and Ali Pasha 
(‘All Pasha) , his vassal in southern Al- 
bania»and northern Greece. W'hich began 
in 1820, offered the Greeks an opportu- 
nity for revolt. Sporadic uprisings in the 
Morea (Peloponnesus), in Mar. 1821, 
(piickly spre.id and became a geriera.l 
revolution. While the Turks were able to 
suppress the revolt in Macedonia and 
Thessaly, the Greeks, by 1822, were able 
to win the Morea, many of the islands. 
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part of continentol Greece south of 
Thessaly. In Jan. 1822 a constitution was 
promulgated and a national Greek gov- 
el-nment created. It was, however, 
plagued by factionalism and, on ofiaision, 
civil war, and was never able ‘•fully to 
assert it^s authority. 

EGYPTIAN INVASION OF THE 
MOkEA. Feb. 1825. Despite the disunity 
among the Greeks, the Turks were unable 
to recover the Morea and only partially 
recovered continen.tal Greece. The sultan 
was obliged to make an agreement with 
Mohammed AH (Muhammad ‘AH) , the 
pasha of Egypt, promising him Crete for 
himself and the Morea for his son, 
Ibrahim (Ibrahim) , in return for aid. 
Ibrahim suppressed the revolt in Crete 
and then invaded the Morea, ^ defeating 
the Greek army there. He combined with 
the Ottoman Gen. Reshid Pasha (1802- 
58) to capture Missolonghi, Apr. 1826, 
and then returned to the Morea while 
Reshid Pasha completed the conquest of 
continental Greece by taking the Acropo- 
lis in Athens, 5 June, 1827. 

CONVENTION OF AKKERMAN. 7 
Oct., 1826. A Russian ultimatum forced 
the Turks to agree to Russian demands in 
the principalities and Serbia. The hos- 
podars were to be elected for 7 years by 
boyar (noble) assemblies, and' their elec- 
tion could not be vetoed, nor could they 
abdicate or be deposed without Russian 
approval. In addition, a settlement of 
outstanding questions with Serbia, includ- 
ing a grant of autonomy, was to be 
made. 

MEETING OF GREEK NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. Mar.-May 1827. Facing de- 
feat, the various Greek factions united 
and elected Count John Capodistrias 
(1779-1831), formerly Russian foreign 
minister, president of Greece. Despite 
Ibrahim’s \ictories, he could only control 
the area his army actually occupied, and 
the Greeks continued their struggle for 
independence. 

TREATY OF LONDON. 6 July, 1827. 
At first the great powers had taken little 
interest in the Greek revolt, but they had 
been forced to change their policies by 
public support for the Greek cause and 
by the severe measures of reprisal taken 


by the Turks. On 4 April, 1826, Britain 
and Russia agreed on repres<?n tat ions to 
the sultan favoring the cVeation of an 
autonomous Greek state. They then 
joined with France in the Freaty of 
London, 6 July, 1827, made an offer of 
mediation, and demanded an immediate 
armistice. If this was not accepted by 
Turkey, the 3 powers were to establish 
consular relations with Greece and pre- 
vent, as far as possible, further hostilities. 
The latter provision resulted, when the 
Turks refused the armistice, in the block- 
ading of a Turko-Egyptian fleet in Nava- 
rino Bay by a combined allied fleet. On 
20 Oct. the allied fleet entered the bay 
and the 'Furkish fleet was destroyed. 

RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 1828-29. As 
a result of the Battle of Navarino, the 
sultan voided the Convention of Akker- 
man, Dec. 1827, and Russia used this 
action as an occasion for war (declared 26 
Apr., 1828) . The princi[)alities wx^e occu- 
pied, but Turkish resistance on the 
Danube was greater than had been ex- 
pected and the Russians made no major 
advance until 1829, when they crossed the 
Balkan mountains and captured .\dria- 
nople, .\ug. By the Treaty of .Vdrianople. 
14 .Sept., 1829, Russia acquired the 
mouths of the Danube and was to occupy 
the principalities untd an indemnity had 
been paid. In addition, the principalities 
were given internal autonomy, with the 
hospodars eleded for life, and Serbia was 
again promised autonomy. The Turks 
were forced to accept the Treaty of 
London and the terms of a 3 -power 
protocol, dated 22 Mar., 1829, establishing 
the frontiers of an autonomous Greek 
state. 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE. By an 

agreement between Great Britain, Fr.iiice, 
and Russia, 19 July, 1828, the French 
were to occupy the Morea. The Fgyptians 
agreed to a peaceful evacuation, which 
was completed by Oct., and on 16 Nov. 
the Morea and the Cyclades Islands were 
put under the protection of the 3 powers. 
The withdrawal of Turkish troops, 
caused by the war with Russia, permitted 
the Greeks to reoccupy part of the main- 
land, and on 22 Mar., 1829, the powers 
extended the frontiers of Greece to in- 
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elude the island of* Kiiboea and eonti- 
nental Greece south of a line running 
from the Giflt of Ana to the (iulf of 
Volo. However, after the acceptancei by 
the l urks of these terms, in the I reaiy of 
Adrianople, the British began to fear that 
an autonomous Greece would become 
, dependent on Russia for the protection 
of its righis. On 3 Fel) . I8S(). therefore, 
the 3 powers declared for the creation of 
an independent Greece, witli ns northern 
frontier reduced by the exclusion of 
Actoiia and Acarnania. Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg was selected as its ruler, but 
C.ipodistrias persuaded him to reject the 
crown on the grounds tliai the proposed 
frontiers were unacceptable to the 
(hc^eks. ^ 

SERBIAN AUTONOMY. Oct. 1830. 
In accordance with the Ireaty of Adria- 
iiople, the sultan issued a firman (inipei- 
lal lescnpi) to .Serbia. Rraniiiig internal 
autonomy and making Milosh the heredi- 
tary prince 


1831-13 

ASSASSINATION OF CAPODISTRIAS. 
9 Ott., 1831. A jiarnoiif and energetic 
leader. Capodistnas had nesertheless 
aroused opposition f^y his autocratic 
manner, his arbitrariness, and his at- 
tempts to strengthen the central author- 
itv He was killed bv members of a family 
whose head he had imprisoned, and his 
death was followed by anarcliv in (ircece. 

ORGANIC STATUTES FOR THE 
PRINCIPALITIES. 1831-.32. \tloptecl in 
July 1831 in Wallachia and in Jan. i832 
in Molda\ia. the Oigairu Statutes were 
written by the Russians and provided fc^r 
a division of power bc-tween ilie hos 
poclars and the boyar assemlilies In addi- 
tion, the bc:)yars were made, for the Isi 
time, the legal owners of the land and 
peasant landholdings were decreased by 
more than 50%, while the services they 
owed were increased. 

the “BAVARIAN PROTECTOR 
ATE.” 1833—13. After Leopold’s refusal of 
the Greek throne, the powers offered it to 
Prince Otho (1815-67. ruled 1832-62). 
2nd son of the king of Bavaria. By treaty- 


dated 7 May, 18.%2, Otho accejited tly 
offer and the northern frontier of Greece 
was restofecl to the Arta Volo •line^of the 
protocol of 22 Mar., 1829. From Feb. 1853 
to Jili^ 1835. Greece was ruled by 3 
Bavariart regents in Otho’s name. A 
strongly centralized system was, estab- 
lished. as opposed to the traditional 
municipal freedom of Greece. BotR the 
regents and Otho, when he reached his 
majority, tended to ignore native Gfeek 
institutions ;iiicl nati'ie Greek leaders, 
thereby creating much opposition. 

ABDICATION OF OBREISTOVICH. 
13 June, 1839. ^Iilosh Obrenovich’s auto- 
ciatic rule Ucl to opposition and the- 
demand for a constitution. In 1835 he 
granted Serbia a constitution, but abro- 
gated it almost at once. In Dec. 1838 the 
sultan, with Russian support, created a 17- 
member senate, with extensive powers^ 
and appointed lor hie. Milosh attempted 
to 6ght this dilution of his power and, 
when he was defeated, abdicated. He was 
succeedt^d by his younger son, Michael 
(1825-68, ruled 1839-42), because of the 
cleath of his eldest son, Milan (1819P-39) , 
shortly after his abdication. 

ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER 
KARAGFORGEVICH. .Sept. 1842. Mi 
chael w.is unable to create a stable gov- 
ernment, and in Aug. 1842 was over- 
thrown. A national assembly elected 
Mexander (18t)6-85, ruled 1842-58), the 
son of Kara George, to succeed him as 
Prince of Smbia. 

REVOLUTION IN GREECE. Sept. 
1813. .\n uprising bv the Athens garrison 
on the night of 14-15 Sept., 1843, forced 
Otho to accept a constituiion and dismiss 
most of the foreigners in his service. A 
national assembly was called, meeting 20 
Nov., and a constitution adopted which 
pro\ ided for .i bicameral legislature with 
the lower house elected by manhood 
suffrage and the upper house appointed 
for liU by the king. 

1844—52 

REVOLTS IN THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
1848. Respondmg to the revolutionary 
atmosphere ol 1848, liberal revolts oc- 
curred in both principalities. The revolt 
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in* Moldavia in Apr. 'was quickly put 
down, but in Wallachia the hospodar was 
forced^ ;o ?*ccppt a constitutiort on 23 
June, after which he fled, leaving a 
provisional government in controk 'The 
revolutionaries were strongly ahti-Rus- 
sian, firul the Russians, after occupying 
Moldavia in July, demanded that the 
Turks overthrow the provisional govern- 
ment in Wallachia. A joint Russo-Turk- 
ish occupation resulted in the Convention 
of Balta Liman^ k May, IS'lfl, between 
the 2 powers by which the hospodars were 
to be again appointed for a 7-year term 
by the sultan, with Russian approval, and 
the elected boyar assembl/es were re- 
placed by appointed councils. 

REFORM CONSTITUTION IN 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 26 Apr., 1849. 
Granted by the British, the constitution 
provided for a biennial legislature with a 
directly elected lower house and an upper 
house chosen by the high commissioner 
from the lower house. It had limited 
powers, but became a vehicle for the 
expression of Ionian public opinion, in 
particulai the desire for union with 
Greece. 

ABOLITION OF MONTENEGRIN 
THEOCRACY, 1852. A new princc- 
hishoi), Danilo 11 (1826-60, ruled 1859- 
60) , convened Montenegro into a' heredi- 
tary, temjioial principality by transferring 
his religious functions to ail archbishop. 
The Turks attempted to prevent the 
change, but were stopped by threats of 
Austrian intervention. 

1853-56 

CRIMEAN WAR. Disputes between 
Catholic and Orthodox Christians over 
control of the Holy Places in Jerusalem 
led to a Russian demand tor a protector- 
ate over all Orthodox Christians in the 
Ottoman Empire. Backed by Britain 
arrd France, the Turks refused to comply 
and, in July 1853, the Russians occupied 
the princiffalities. Efforts at mediation 
failed, and in Oct. war between Russia 
and Turkey broke out. The destruction 
of a Turkish fleet at Sinope, 30 Nov., 
aroused British public opinion, which 
already had a strong anti-Russian bia.s, 


and the British fleet was ordered to 
patrol the Black Sea and protect Ottoman 
territory. In Mar. 1854 Britain and France 
declared war when the Russians did not 
respond to their demand for evacuation 
of the principalities. However, a combi- 
nation of Turkish victories and Austrian 
demands forced the Russians to withdraw 
from the principalities, Aug. 1854, after 
which they were occupied for the dura- 
tion of the war by the Austrians, in accor- 
dance with an Austro-Turkish agreement 
of 14 yune, 18.54. The focus of the war 
then shifted to the Crimea, where the 
allies landed. Sept. 1854, taking Sevasto- 
pol, after a long and difficult siege. Sept. 
1855. The threat of Austrian intervention 
then brought Russi:i,n agreement on the 
basic terms of peace and a peace confer- 
ence opened in Paris, Feb. 1856. 

TREATY OF PARIS. .30 Mar.. 1856. 
All war gains were ranteled, and Russia 
ceded southern Bessarabia and the mouth 
of the Danube to Nfohlavia. The Danub- 
ian principalities were placed under the 
control of an international commi.ssion 
and the Black Sea was neutralized, both 
fleets and fortifications on it being pro- 
hibited Turkey was admit tc^d to the Con- 
cert of Europe and the special relation- 
ship between Ru.ssia and the autonomous 
areas of the Balkans was eliminated, the 
independence and territorial integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire and the rights of 
Serbia and the principalities being plated 
under the joint guarantee of all the 
powers. In the principalities, elected as- 
semblies were to meet to express their 
views on their future organization .A 
Turki.sh firman, 18 Feb., 1856, granting 
liberty of worship and civil ecjuality to 
all, was noted and approved of, but the 
powers expressly rejected the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

1857-64 

UNION OF THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
1857-61. The assemblies provided for in 
the Treaty of Paris met in Oct. 1857, and 
both declared in favor of a 4-point pro- 
gram of union, autonomy, a foreign 
prince, and representative government. 
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By the Paris Convention, 19 Aug., 1858, 
the powers t:reated the "United Princi- 
palities of MolSavia and Wallachia," but 
provided that they were to have difFere*it 
princes and separate assemblies, with a 
central commission to propose laws in 
areas of common concern. The princi- 
palities responded by electing the same 
man, Col. Alexander Cuza (1820-73, ruled 
1859-66) , as prince of both (17 Jan.. 1859, 
in Moldavia; 5 Feb. in Wallachia) In 
Sept, the powers and the sultan accepted 
his election on condition that the other 
provisions of the Paris Conventioii would 
remain in force and that no precedent 
would be established. There was con- 
tinued agitation for union, however, and 
in Dec. 1861 the siilta^ gave permission 
for the union of the ministries and as- 
semblies of the principalities for the 
period of (aiza’s reign only. 

ABDICATION OF ALEXANDER 
KARAI.EORGEVICII. 3 Jan., 1859. 
-\lc\a rider Karageorgevich had aroused 
opposition by his failure to support a 
revolt, 1818, of the Slavs in the Ilapsburg 
lands and by his neutrality during the 
Crimean War. A struggle between Alex- 
ander and the senate resulted in the con- 
vening ot a national assembly, elected by 
taxpayer suffrage, which demanded his 
abdication, and Milosh Obrenovich was 
recalled to the throne. 

DEATH OF MILOSH OBRENO 
VICH. 26 Sept., 1860. Milosh was suc- 
ceeded by his son Michael, who promised 
a rule of law and did much to modernize 
the country. lie ended ihe last vestiges of 
Ottoman control by obtaining the evacu- 
ation of the Turkish quarter of Belgrade. 
Sept. 1862, and the removal of the re- 
maining Turkish garrisons, 3 >far., 1867. 

REVOLUTION IN GREECE. 1862. 
Otho’s popularity had increased during 
the Crimean War, when the western 
powers had to intervene to enforce neu- 
trality on Greece But it had again de- 
clined during the Austro-Italian War 
(1859), when he had favored Austria 
while the people sympathized with Italy. 
His hold on the throne was further 
weakened by the fact that he had no heir 
and other Bavarian princes were disin- 
clined to convert to Orthodox Chris- 


tianity, as required tl^y the constitution.^ 
Military uprisings in Feb. 1862 were put 
down, but the king unwisely decided- to 
make a tour of the provinces. In Oct.* 
revolts ••rupted again, and before hl^ 
could rctftrn to Athens that city was 
under the control of the revolutiogaries 
and he was forced to abdicate. Prince 
William George (1815-1913) , the 2nd ?on 
of the heir to the Danish throne, was 
offered the crown, and by a treaty, 13 
July. 1863, between Deiynark and the 3 
protecting powers (Biitain, France, and 
Russia) he became George I, king* of the 
Greeks (ruled 1863-1913). In 1864 a new 
constitution was adopted providing for a 
ronstilutional monarchy, with a unicam- 
eral legislature electe*d for 4 years by 
universal suffrage. 

TURKISH ATTACK ON MONTE- 
NEGRO. 1862. fn 1861 an anti-Turkish 
revolt occurred in Herzegovina, and al- 
though Montenegro temained neutral the 
Turks invaded that countiy as .soon as 
they had put down the rebellion. The 
Turkish army cut Montenegro in half 
and lorced the Montenegrins to accept 
the terms of an ultimatum issued at 
.Scutari. 31 Aug, 1862, by which they 
promised not to support further revolts 
in the Ottoman Empire and were pro- 
hibited from erecting frontier fortresses. 

CESSION OF THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS TO GREECE. 29 Mar., 1864. 
The treaty of 29 Mar., 1861, carried out 
an agreement made by the Bniish that 
they would cede the islands in return for 
a promise that Greece would not promote 
revolts in the Ottoman Empire. The 
formal transfer look place on 2 [une. 

COUP BY ALEXANDER CUZA. 14 
May, 1864. I’he assembly of the United 
Principalities, controlled by the boyars, 
had refused to pass an agrarian reform 
law and Cuza dissolved it on 14 May, 1864, 
clearing the chamber with the use of 
troops. •At the same time he called for a 
plebiscite on a new electoral law and 
constitution. Under the new system, 
which was approved by a large majority, 
the prince was to have the sole right of 
legislative initiative and the legislature 
was to consist of an upper chamber 
appointed by him and a lower chamber 
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♦ elected on a greatly Kicrcased suffrage. In 
Aug. 1864 Cuza promulgated, on his own 
authority; an agrarian reform law that 
abolished forced labor, the tithe, and all 
other feudal dues and gave lauvl to the 
peasants, in return for an annual pay- 
meptufor 15 years. Other major accom- 
plishments of Cu/a’s reign were the secu- 
larization of the property of the “dedi- 
cated monasteries,” Dec. 1863, which had 
owned a large part of the arable land in 
the principaljtiej, and the establishment, 
at least in theory, of fiee and compulsory 
public education, 1864. 

1865-70 

ABDICATION OF CUZA. 23 Feb., 1866. 

The desire of the principalitiv*s for a for- 
eign prince, expressed in 18.57, continued, 
and formed a basis for opposition to 
Cuza. In addition, his arbitrary measures 
and the increasing corruption and ineffi- 
ciency of his government united liberals 
and conservatives against him. On the 
night of 22-23 Feb., 1866, army officers 
staged a palace revolt and forced his 
abdication. Piince Charles of Hohenzol- 
lern-Sigrnariiigen (1839-1 OH) was thosen 
to succeed him and on 10 May was pro- 
claimed hereditarv prince of Rumania. 
The sultan was brought to af:cept the 
change of ruler and his hereditary status, 
Oct. 1866, but still refused to accept the 
name Rumania (Romania) . A new consti- 
tution, based on the Charter for Belgium 
of 1831, established civil liberties and an 
indirectly elected, bicameral legislature, 
with the prime retaining an absolute veto 
on legislation 

ASSASSINATION OF MICHAEL 
OBRENOVICII. 10 June, 1868. Despite 
the many accomplishments of his reign 
Michael Obrenovich was killed, and many 
believed that the Karagcorgevich family 
WMS responsible. A provisional govern- 
ment was formed and acted qilickly to 
prevent a coup, choosing Milan Obreno- 
vich (1854-1901), Michael's 14-year-old 
cousin, as prince. A 3-man regency was 
established, which in July 1869 put a new 
constitution into effect. A single chambt** 
legislature was created, with S/J of its 


members elected and i appointed by 
the prince. Its powers wc5c extremely 
limited, since it was able only to .accept oi 
raject bills proposed to it, and the prince 
could convene or dissolve it at will. 

EXARCHATE OF BULGARIA. 11 
Mar., 1870. The creation of a national 
Bulgarian church (exarchate) by a Turk- 
ish detree, was the 1st gie.tt victory of 
Bulgarian nationalism. It came despite 
long opposition from the Greek Ortlio- 
dox Church, mainly on the question of 
jurisdiction, especially m Macedonia \s 
constituted the Bulgarian church could 
expand to any area in which it was sup- 
ported by a \ote of 2/.^ of the popidalion. 
7 he Turks had probably created it in the 
hope of dividing. the Balkan Christians, 
and they succeeded when the Greek 
jiatnarch declared the Bulgarian Church 
heretical, Feb. 1872. ((>ont. p. 2^0.) 

THE HAPSBURG LANDS 
1800-15 

FRENCH INVASION. In May 1801. con- 
tinuing the evpansion of the French 
Empire, Napoleon invaded the northern 
Italian provinces of the Hapsburg lands. 
French victories allowTd Bonaparte to 
dictate sew ere terms in the I reaty of 
Lurmville, 9 Feb.. 1801; the Hapsbnrg 
ruler, Francis (1768-183’)), gave up sec- 
tions of Italy and the left bank of the 
Rhine to French domination. 

CREATION OF THE AUSTRIAN 
EMPIRE. In May 1804 Napolc'on as- 
sumed the title ‘‘Emyieror of the French”; 
in response, Francis declared himself 
Francis I, emperor of Ansttia (ruled 
1804-35). This action stiengthened his 
position by making the H.ipsburgs hered- 
itary Austrian emperors as well as elected 
Holy Roman emperors. 

3RD COALITION. Austria joined 
Russia and Britain in a Third Coalition 
to oppose France. Napoleon responded 
bv an invasion of Austria, which ended in 
French victory at Austerlitz, 2 Dec., 1805. 
By the Treaty of Pressburg, 26 Dec., Aus- 
tria ceded Venetia and Dalmatia to 
France and Tirol to Bavaria, recognized 
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Napoleon as king of Italy, and granted 
sovereignt)* to Bavaria and Wurtremberg, 
which had aicftd France in the war. 

END OF THE HOLY ROMAN fM 
PIRE. Napoleon organized Bavaria. 
Wurtieinberg, and several -other (ierman 
states into a Confederation of the Rhine 
under French protection, thus bringing 
all the Germanics except Prussia and 
Austria into the French system. In recog- 
nition of his loss of influence, Francis 
dissolved the Holy Roman Empire, Aug. 
1806. 

WAR OF 1809. After the defeat of 
1805, the Archduke Karl Ludwig (1771- 
1847) worked to refashion the Austrian 
army, while scnlimcni grew in Austria for 
a war of revenge against France. 'Fhe 
minister of foieign aflairs, Johann 
Philipp von Staclion (1763-1824) , was one 
ot the supporters of war. In June 1808, 
Austria began to train a citizen militia of 
all men between 18 and 45. On 12 Apr., 
1800, the Austtiaiis invaded Bavaria and 
lollowed this altiick with offensives in 
northern Italy. But Napoleon moved 
(jinckly to break the center of the Aus 
Irian forces, and the Fiench army entered 
Vienna, 13 May. The reunited Austrian 
divisions took a position opposite Vienna 
and re|)ulsed tire French attack at Aspern, 
21-22 May, with heavy losses on both 
sides. On 5-6 July, Napoleon attacked 
again, with superior numbers, and gained 
victory at Wagram. Stadion resigned, to 
be replaced by Klemcns Metternich 
(1773-1859) : Archduke Charles retired 
and Francis agreed by the Peace of Schon- 
brnnn, 14 Oct., 1809, to give up Salzburg, 
die Innviettcl. and westein Galicia, as well 
as the south Slav lands, from which Napo- 
leon created Illyria. Five months later, on 
11 Mar.. 1810, the emperor of the French 
married Marie Louise (1791-1847), 
daughter of Francis I. 

DEFEAT OF NAPOLEON. As France 
and Russia drifted toward war, Austria 
on 14 Mar., 1812, was obliged by licr alli- 
ance with France to agree to supply 
troops for Napoleon's forthcoming Rus- 
sian campaign. Metternich privately as- 
sured the Russians that at most only 
30,000 Austrian soldiers would march 


with Napoleon, ;vid they would avoj^i 
serious fighting. As the French retreated 
from Ruifiia after their defeat, the* Aus-* 
irian government approved. Jan. 18 13, *3 
tTuce*with Russia, in defiance of tre*aiv 
obligaticJns to France. In May, Austria 
attempted to anange peace l^eiween 
France and Russia. When the Congress of 
Prague failed to produce a peace treaty, 
Austria joined Russia and Prussia in the 
war against France, 10 .Aug. By the d'leaty 
of Teplitz, 9 Sept., tjie allies declared 
their intention to restore a balance of 
power in Europe. The allies* pressed 
forward againsj Napoleon, infliciing a 
crushing defeiit on him at Leipzig. 16-19 
Oct., and advanced into France. On 1 
Mar., 1814, Austria, ‘Prussia, and Britain 
by the 'Fiseaty of Chaiimont pledged to 
agree to peace with France only when a 
Iralance of powt*r had been established in 
Europe. On 31 Mar., allied troops enteird 
Paris. Napoleon abdicated on 4 Apr 'Fhe 
1st Ireaty of Paris, 30 May, formally de- 
clared peace between France and the 
victoiious powers, including \ustiia. The 
powers decidc^d to hold a congress in 
Vienna to loiintl out a geneial peace 
settlement. 

CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 1 he peace 
conference at Vienna opened formally on 
2 Nov., 1814, and closed on 11 June, 1815. 
In the distribution of lenitorv. Francis 1 
gave up those Hapsburg possessions 
w4iich were separated territorially ftoin 
the principal domain: these included 
Belgium and the Swabian lands in south- 
west Germany. Austria received Galicia 
(except Gracow, which became an iiide 
pendent city-state), Dalmatia, and the 
Italian provinces of Lombardy .ind XYnie 
tia. In addition, Hapsburg monarchs 
ruled in Tuscany and Modena, giving 
Austria a predominant influence in 
Italy. 'The Vienna Congress also created, 
8 June, 1815, the Dcutscher Bund, a loose 
union 39 German states constructed to 
replace the Holy Roman Empire; Austria 
w'as hy statute the presiding |w)wcr in its 
Diet. .A final result of tlie Congress was 
the Holy Alliance, which took shape 
during the Viewna deliberations and was 
declared on 26 Sept., 1815, wdth the Rus- 
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si^n, Prussian, and Aurrrian monarchs as 
its principal signatories. 

QUADR^JPLE ALLIANCE. The re- 
turn and final defeat of Napoleon re- 
sulted in a harsher 2nd Treaty oL Paris, 
20 Nov., 1815. On the same day,' Austria 
joined with Britain, Russia, and Prussia 
in a Quadruple Alliance to perpetuate by 
arme^ force for 20 years the terms estab- 
lished by the treaties of Chaumont, 
Vieiina, and Paris. The alliance provided 


that representatives of the 4 powers 
would meet periodically to corsider mea- 
suies to maintain peace; these measures 
fornjied part of a conservative and repres- 
sive policy maintained by the rulers over 
the next several years. 

1816-47 

RISE OF NATIONALISM. The Napo 
ieonic Wars stimulated nationalism in the 
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Hapsburg lands. {Political ideas were rein- 
forced by 8he influence of German ro- 
manticism witTi ns emphasis on folk cul- 
ture, and a corresponding interest. in 
vernacular languages. In 18 M Stefano\uY 
Viik Karad?.i£ (1 787'! 8(H) began to lay 
the foundalions of the modern Serbian 
Jiterary language; over several years he 
published a Serbian grammar and dic- 
tionary and collections ot Serbian folk 
talcs, songs, and poetry Between ISUi 
and 1819 Vaclav Hanka (1791-1861) pub- 
licizc'd his “old” Czech texts in the hope 
of creating a Czech national epic. The 
Austrian dramatist Franz Grillparzer 
(1791-1872) wrote, 1822, his 1st historical 
drama, Ottokars Gliuk und Ende, 

a realistic tragedy aboi^i the 1st Hapsburg 
emperor. In 1824 the Slovak poet and 
scholar, )an Kollar (1793- 1852), pub- 
lished SUwy deem, a cycle of sonnets 
glorifying the Slavic past and future Kol- 
lar became the leader of roman tic Pan- 
Slavism, publishing collections of Slavic 
folk songs, works on Slavic archaeology, 
and, in 1837, a treatise on improving cul- 
tutal relations among the Slavs In 1825 a 
Rumanian dictionary appeared. In the 
same year Josef Junginann (1773-1847) 
published his Histone literatury leske-, he 
later as.senibled a 5-vol. Czech dictionary, 
1834-39. and translated many works into 
Czech In Hungary, Count Istvan Szcf-ch- 
enyi (1791-1860) offered a year’s income 
toward the founding of a Hungarian 
academy; in 1833 he published demands 
for reforms in the backward Hungarian 
part of the Hapsburg monarchy. He was 
also a leading influence in the establish- 
ment in 1837 of a National Theater in 
Pest. 

The Slovak scholar Josef Pavel Safafi'k 
(179.5-1861) published his Geuhkhte 
der slfiwischeri Sprnrhe und Liieratur 
nach alien Mundarten , 1826 In 1831 
Mntice feskn, a Czech organization, was 
founded. The Czech historian FrantiSek 
Palackv (1798-1876) began, 1836. his Ge- 
schichte von Bdhmen; after 1818, he 
wrote a Czech version of this history of 
Bohemia. In Hungary, the Diet declared 
Magyar to be the language of the schools, 
law courts, and legislation, 1843. In 1845 
L’udovft .§tur (1815-56) published an 


article in a new Slovak language whicl^ 
he had treated using a middle Slovak 
dialect. Joi?ef Miloslav Hurban ^181,7-88) 
and Michal Miloslav Hod5a (1811-761^ 
suppoPt#d §tiir in his campaign to create 
a Slovak Bterary language 

REPRESSION OF NATIONA^^ISM. 
Metternich acted as far as it was ii^ his 
power to suppress liberal movements 
wherever they occurred. In 1819, in reac- 
tion to student demonstrations, flie 
Deutscher Bund, at M«ttefnich's urging, 
approved the Karlsbad (Carlsbad) decrees 
which regulated the German press and 
universities In July 1820, revolution in 
the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies forced 
King Fernando to grant a liberal consti- 
tution, but in Oct.* the monarchs of 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia met at Trop- 
pau in a conference dominated by Met- 
ternich. and agf^ed on the right of the 
powers to intervene in states which had 
undergone a change of government due 
to revolution which threatened other 
states In Jan. 1821 the conference, which 
now included the Italian princes as well, 
met at Laibach and decided that Austria 
should send an army to suppress the 
Italian rebels Fhe Austrians entered 
Naples in Mar. 1821, bringing the revolu- 
tion to an abrupt end. The armv then 
turned north to put down the rebellion 
which had meanwhile broken out in 
Piedmont; the revolutionaries there were 
defeated in Apr. and Austria emerged 
more powerful than ever. 

Dining the Italian campaign. Metter- 
nich had called for recruits from Hungary 
and had attempted to reform the system 
of taxation there. The rising Magyar 
nationalism took the form of resistance to 
the Austrian demands, until finally the 
national Diet was convened, 1825. for the 
1st time since 1812. Szdehenyi addressed 
(he assembly in Magyar instead of the 
conventional Latin. This Diet of 1825 
forced fiiie Hapsburg emperor to agree to 
observe Hungarian rights and to call the 
Diet at least once every 3 ycart. Revolu- 
tions again broke out in Italy, 1830-31. 
Metternich assured himself of the backing 
of Russia and Prussia in order to forestall 
Fiench intervention on behalf of the 
rebels. Then, in 1831, Austrian troops re- 
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^stored order in Parnw, Modena, and the 
Papal States. 

ACCESSION OF FERDINAND I. Fer 
dinand I (1793-1875, ruled 1835-48) be- 
c«tme emperor of Austria upon the death 
of his father Francis I. Ferdinand’s ability 
to rule was questioned, since he suffered 
from periods of insanity. He therefore 
perrnitted a state conference of the min- 
isters Metternich and Franz Kolowrat- 
Liebsteinsky (1778-18()1) and the Arch- 
dukes Ludwiff M 784- 1864) and Franz 
Karl (1802-78), to act as the governing 
body of the empire. The members of the 
conference disagreed, however, and little 
was accomplished. 

NATIONALIST RESURGENCE IN 
HUNGARY. J6/sef Edtvds (1813-71), 
journalist and member of the Diet, pub- 
lished articles, 1839-40, revealing the 
shortcomings of the tri.ditional county 
administration and advocated a general 
demand for ministerial responsibility, 
equality before the law, and universal 
taxation (which would indude the previ- 
ously exempt nobility) . Liberal members 
of the Diet, led by Ferenc z Deak (180.3- 
76) , also called for the release of political 
prisoners, including Lajos Kossuth (1802- 
94) , Kossuth, who had earned the wrath 
of the government by publishing accounts 
of parliamentary activities during the 
1830’s, was freed in 1840. Between 1841 
and 1844, Kossuth edited the journal 
Pesti Hirlap. He demanded the abolition 
of entail and other feudal remnants and 
the taxation of the nobility. He stressed 
Magyar superiority over other national- 
ities in the Hungarian part of the empire, 
and in 1844 founded the National League 
to oppose the government in Vienna. 

The Polish and Ukrainian peasants in 
Galicia rose in rebellion against the 
Polish nobility, 1846. In Nov. 1846 Aus- 
tria put down the revolt and annexed 
Cracow. 

1848 

REVOLTS OF 1848. On 11 Mar. stu 
dents in Vienna demonstrated for the 
freedom to speak, learn, teach, believe, 
and publish according to their own de- 
sires, and for the right of representation. 
In Prague, a mass petition demanded the 


abolition of the Robot (peasant labor due 
the lord under feudal law)*\ liberal re- 
forms, and the union of ^Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, and .Silesia. On 13 Mar. a crowd 
formed in Vienna and forced Metternich 
to lesign and flee from Vienna. Students 
armed, and a national guard was foimcd. 
On 15 Mar. the Hapsburg court promised 
the Austiian people a constitution. On 17 
Mar Daniele Manin (1804-57) led an 
uprising in Venice; he became president 
of the new Republic of Venice 5 days 
later On 18 Mar. street hgliting erupted 
in Milan, ending .\usiiian occupation 
there. On 25 Mar. a Croatian Diet con- 
vened at Agram under Josip Jela^i^ 
(1801-59), who was Ban (governor) of 
the Kingdom of (hoatia, Sl.ivonia, and 
Dalmatia. The lepiesentatives put for- 
ward national and liber.il demands. On 
29 Mar. a 2nd petition in Prague empha- 
si/ed Czech national demands. 

Apr. On 10 Apr a new Hungarian 
constitution betame law, abolishing 
feudal relationships and establishing a 
national guard. The Hapsburg emperor 
tecogni/ed the independent goNeinment 
and agreed that in his royal dignity he 
constituted ihe major link between the 
government of Austria .ind the new gov- 
ernment of Hungary. The jiresident of 
the first Hungarian ministry was Lajos 
Batthyany (18()6-'19). who faxored main- 
taining ties with Austria. Other members 
included Deak as minister ol justice, Fot 
vbs as minister of education, Szi^chenyi as 
minister of ways and communication, and 
Kossuth as minister of finance. On 17 
Apr. Governor Stadion of Galina abol 
ished the Robot in his province, with 
compcn.sati()n by the slate to the lords. 

May. 7'ransylvanian Rumanians held a 
meeting at Blaj and agreed on the need 
for an autonomous Rumanian territory. 
Serbs gathered at Karlowitz to demand 
Serbian autonomy. The Magyar reaction 
led to brutal struggles with both these 
nationalities. On 28 May, the Hungarian- 
dominated Transylvanian Diet voted to 
unite Transylvania with Hungary. In 
Prague, Franti’iek Palacky presided over a 
Slavic Congress. 

June. Czech radicals engaged in street 
fighting in Prague. The Austrian army, 
under General Alfred Windischgriitz 
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(1787-1862) , restbred order in the city, 16 
June. 

July- As a ftsult of the new constitu- 
tion, an Austrian parliament was elected 
by universal suftrapjc. This Reichstapj met 
in Vienna, 22 July, with a Slavic majority. 
f)n 25 July, at Ciisto/a. General Josef 
Radet/ky (1766-1858) led the Austrians to 
victory over the Piedmontese army, which 
had come to the aid of other Italian 
insurrectionists. 

Sept. On 7 Sept, ilie emperor pave his 
consent to parliamentary Icpislation abol- 
ishinp leudal remnants with compensa- 
tion to the lords for services due them 
under the old order. T he leadinp parlia- 
mentary sponsor of this bill had been 
Hans Kiidlich (182.S-19I7) . At the end of 
the month. Austrian troops crossed into 
Hungary, they were siipjjoned apainst the 
Magyars by the national minorities, no- 
lablv Croatian forces under felaH^ The 
Hungarians formed a Committee of 
National Defense with Kossuth as presi- 
dent. 

Oct. On 6 Oct a city crowd rose in 
Vienna and murdered the minister of 
war, I atoiir On 7 Oct the emperor fled 
Vienna for Olomouc, and the Austrian 
f)arliainent soon followed to the nearby 
town of Kremsier, 22 O t. On 19 Oct., 
Felix /II Sc Iivv.n/enberg (1800-1852) was 
empowered to form a gosernment. On 28 
0(1. AVincli«chgiat7 attacked Vienna, and 
captured the city, 31 Oct. 

Nov. On 21 Non Schwar/enherg be- 
came prime minister. He formed a min- 
istry, ret. lining for himself the direction 
of foreign alf.iirs. 

Dec. Einpcioi Ferdinand abd'cated in 
favor of his nephew Francis (18.30-1916), 
who ruled as Francis |ose|jh I. 

Mar. 1819. On 1 Mar. Francis Joseph 
approved the Kremsier coiistitiition, 
which established autonomy for the vari- 
ous parts of the empire and equality for 
its nationalities. On 7 Mar he dissolved 
parliament. 

1849 

RESTORATION OF HAPSBURG 
POWER. On 23 Mar.. 1849, Radetzky’s 
victory over Piedmont at Novara ended 
Italian hopes of immediate unity. In 


January, the Austrian troops under Win^ 
dischgriitz had occupied Budapest. The 
Hungarian* Diet withdrew to JDebrecen, 
where, 13 Apr., it declared Hungary aft 
indepaivlent republic with Kossuth *as 
presidentf General Arthur Gorgey (1818- 
1916) led the Hungarian army, supported 
by the Polish general J6sef Bern (1?95- 
1850) ; together they achieved substantial 
success in resisting Austria. But they were 
forced to surrender at Vilagos, 13 Aug.,*to 
a Russian army which .came to aid the 
Austrians. Gorgey was captured but his 
life was spared at Russian insistence. 
Kossuth (scaped to Turkey and from 
there to the Wijst. 

1850 

NEW DEUTSCHER BUND. In Nov. 
1850 at Olomottc, Prussia agreed to ac- 
knowledge the authority of a reconsti- 
tuted Deutscher Bund under Austrian 
leadership. Schwaizenberg demanded the 
inclusion of the entire Austrian Empire, 
not ]ust the German .incl Bohemian 
lands, in the Bund and in the German 
ZoUveu'in (customs union) . To facilitate 
this project lie abolished the customs 
bai tiers between Hungaiy and the rest of 
the empire Under Schwarzenberg’s vigor- 
ous leadership, Austria now held a domi- 
nant position in Germany and in Italy, 
though she was not admitted to the 
Zollvciein. 

1851 

ANNULMENT OF THE KREMSIER 
CONSTITUTION. On 31 Dec., 1851, 
encouraged by its own strength and by 
the return of absolutist regimes in other 
parts of Furope, the Austrian monarchy 
declared null and void the Kremsier con- 
stitution, which had never actually been 
put into force. 

1852 

THE BACH SYSTEM. Schwar/enberg 
died suddenly on 5 Apr., 1852. Francis 
Joseph appointed no one in his place, 
instead assuming a more personal control 
of government himself. But since the 
emperor was interested primarily in for- 
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j^ign policy, the direction of internal 
affairs fell to Alexander von Bach (1813- 
93) , minpiter of the interior since 1849. 
Bach was faced with the necessity of 
instilling a sense of Hapsburg citizenship 
in all the residents of the empife, includ- 
ing the newly freed serfs. The system 
which he developed during the ISSO’s 
involved complete centralization of gov- 
ernment through a bureaucracy which 
extended downward from Vienna to 
small primary administrative districts, in 
which the district officials combined ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions. The 
empire was ruled as one indivisible .state, 
through an army of officials loyal to the 
bureaucracy rather than to the often 
hostile residents of^^the districts to which 
they were sent. 

1853-60 

CRIMEAN WAR. Austria attempted to 
maintain a policy of neutrality, but actu- 
ally leaned toward the West. She de- 
manded that Russia withdraw from the 
Rumanian principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia and occupied them, Dec 1854. 
Austria further antagonized Russia by 
supporting, Dec. 1855, British and French 
demands for a peace treaty, 

WAR IN ITALY. War broke out in 
Apr. 1859 between Austria and Piedmont. 
Under the terms of a secret treaty of 1858, 
France came to the aid of the Italians. 
Despite Austrian defeats at Magenta, 4 
June, and Solferino, 24 June, the Armis- 
tice of Villafranca, 11 July, would have 
allowed Austria to retain membership 
and power in a new Italian Confedera- 
tion. Italian nationalists therefore re- 
belled again. By the Peace of /iirich, 10 
Nov., Austria ceded Lombardy to France, 
which gave it to Italy. 

OKTOBER DIPLOM. At the end of 
1859 Agenor Goluchowski (1812-75) re 
placed Bach as minister of the interior. 
The Bach system had aroused discontent 
throughout the empire, and a meeting of 
the enlarged administrative Reichsrat 
from Mar. to Sept. 1860 attempted to re- 
construct the system of government. The 
resulting Oktober-Diplom represented a 
compromise between centralists and fed 


eralists, providing for a division of power 
between the central Reich.s\at and the 
various provincial diets, tlius pleasing no 
one. 

1861-62 

FEBRUARPATENT. In Jan. 1861 
Anton von Schmerling (1805-93) suc- 
ceeded Goluchowski; in Feb., the Feb- 
ruarpatent superseded the Oktober- 
Diplom. The patent permitted each prov- 
ince to send delegates to the central 
Reichsrat, where real power resided. This 
satisfied the Germans, but the Hungar- 
ians refused to participate. Under Deck's 
leadership, they continued to insist on 
the individuality of Hungarian rights and 
interests. 

1863 

CONGRESS OF GERMAN PRINCES. 

In order to counteiact Prussia’s increa.s- 
ingly independent policies, Francis 
Joseph called for a congress of princes to 
discuss extension of the functions of ihe 
Deutscher Bund. On 17 Aug., 1863, all the 
German princes met at Frankfurt except 
the Prussian king, who refused to attend. 
Although the princes did agree on a 
federal constitution for a new Germany, 
they were reluctant to enforce it against 
Prussian opposition. 

1864-65 

SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 

After the failure at Frankfurt. Austrian 
policy shifted to an attempt at co-opera- 
tion with Prussia. Austria joined Prussia 
in a short war with Denmark over the 
duchies of Sthleswig and Holstein. On 30 
Oct., 1864, Denmark ceded the duchies to 
Austria and Prussia in common; on 14 
July, 1865, after several disagreements, 
the 2 victors signed the Treaty of Gastein, 
which settled the administration of 
Schleswig and Holstein. 

1866 

WAR WITH PRUSSIA. On 8 Apr., 1866, 
Bismarck concluded a secret offensive 
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alliance with Italy against Austria. As 
tension iiKreascd, the Bnnd on 14 June 
adopted an fVustrian motion to mobilize 
the confederate army against Pri^ssia. 
Prussia seceded, declared the Bund dis- 
solved, and war began. Although Austria 
defeated the Italians at Clusto/a, 24 June, 
the Prussian victory at Sadowa, 3 July, 
decided the outcome of the war. By the 
Peace of Prague, 2.3 Aug., Austria was 
excluded from Germany; by the Peace of 
Vienna, 3 Oct., Austria ceded Venetia to 
France, which gave it to Italy. 

1867-70 

DUAL MONARC HY. More or less secret 
discussions had been going on between 
the Hapsburg court and the Hungarians 
since 1864. After the Austrian defeat in 
1866, negotiations began in earnest be- 
tween Count Gyula Andr.issy (1823-90) 
of Hungary and C’.ouni Friedrich Ferdi- 
nand Beust (1809- 86) , the new foreign 
minister of Austria. Under ihc .UiSjiJcKh 
(Compromise) of 1867, Francis Joseph, 
Feb., bowed to the Hungari.in demands 
as outlined by Deak. 'The 2 parts of 
Austria-Hungary were each to have their 
own parliament and ministry, which 
would goxern all inaticis except iniliiary 
and foreign affairs and the financing of 
common expenses. Delegations from the 
legislative bodies of the 2 parts were to 
meet on matters of joint concein, and a 
customs union was arranged under a 
cornjiromise which had to be renegotiated 
every 10 years. Francis Joseph was 
crowned king of Hungary on 8 [une 
Within Hungary, Andrassy headed a gov- 
ernment which consolidated Magvar 
power. In Nov. 1868, Hungary reached a 
coinj)romise with Croatia which per- 
mitted a Croatian Diet but required 
appointment of a governor bv the Hun- 
garian ministry. In Austria, the Slavic 
proposal for a federal state was over- 
ridclen by German op[X)sition and by the 
objections of the Magyars, who feared 
that federali.sm in .Austria would under- 
mine the integrity of Hungary. But the 
Austrian constitution which was Bnally 
adopted, 31 Dec.. 1867, was more liberal 


than its Hungarian counterpart; it pg)- 
videcl for equality of nationalities, preser- 
vation of* national languages, »nd ai bill of 
rights. {Cont. p. 299.) 

RUSSIA 

1800-1801 

LEAGUE OF ARMED NEUTRALITY. 
This agreement between Russia, SwcMen, 
Denmark, and Prussia^ 1780, renewed in 
Dec 1800. was intended to protect the 
rights of neutral commerce against the 
British navy. It was part of the growing 
anti-British policy of the Russian czar, Paul* 
1 (1754-1801, ruled 1796-1801). Relations 
between Russi.i and its former ally had 
almost reached the breaking point in the 
fall of 1800. when the Russians placed an 
embargo on • British shipping, froze 
British funds, and imprisoned British 
sailors in response to British seizure of 
Danish ships .nid refusal to pennit Rus- 
sian participation in the occupation of 
Malta. 

ASSASSINATION OF PAUL 1. 23 
Mar., 1801. The coup was the result of a 
plot between high court officials and 
guards officers who considered Paul mad 
and lived in terror of his use of the 
absolute power he possessed. Paul's son, 
who succeeded as Czar Alexander I 
(1777-1825. ruled 1801-25) , was aware of 
the plot and consented on condition that 
his father not be killed. On taking the 
throne, however, he took no action to 
punish the small group of conspirators 
who had killed his father. 

RULE OF ALEXANDER T. Alevandcr 
released from prison and recalled from 
exile large numbers of men, restored the 
rights of the gentry w'hich had been taken 
away by his father, lifted restrictions on 
foreign travel, ended the use of torture, 
and icl.ixed the censorship. He h.id been 
educated by the Swiss liberal. Fr^d^ric 
Cesar de La Harpe (1754-183^ , and with 
the advice of an “unolficial committee" of 
liberal friends hoped to institute a period 
of major refor.m in Russia. However. 
Alexander proved to be hesitant about 
putting his theories into practice and the 
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committee existed for^only a short time 
and produced little. 

CONVENTION OF ST. »?ETERS- 
BURG. 17 June, 1801. In response to the 
League of Armed Neutrality the ^British 
bombarded Copenhagen, 2 Apy^., 1801, 
and forced Danish withdrawal from the 
League. Anglo-Russian talks resulted in 
the 'Convention of St. Petersburg by 
which friendly relations were restored 
and' the issues involved in the rights of 
neutral commerce^ settled on a compro- 
mise basis. 

PEACE WITH FRANCE. 8 Oct., 1801. 
Continuing the negotiations his father 
had begun, Alexander madp peace with 
Napoleon and established Russian neu- 
trality in the European conflict. 

1802-9 

MINISTERIAL SYSTEM. 20 Sept., 1802. 
Replacing the colleges established by 
Peter the Great, which had been headed 
by committees, 8 ministries were set 
up, headed by individual ministers 
who combined to form a committee of 
ministers on matters ot interdepartmental 
concern. 

VOLUNTARY EMANCIPATION OF 
SERFS. 4 Mar., 1803. Alexander I was 
opposed to serfdom and stopped the 
practice of his predecessors of making 
large gifts of state land and peasants to 
private landowners. He hesitated, how- 
ever, to take direct action against serfdom 
and hoped that it would be gradually 
eliminated by a program of voluntary 
emancipation. This did not happen, as 
relatively few serfs were freed under the 
provisions of the decree. 

WAR WITH PERSIA. The Persians 
declared war, 1804, as a result of the 
Russian annexation of Georgia, 1801. 
The Russians were victorious and by the 
Treaty of Gulistan, 12 Oct., 1813, Russian 
annexation of Georgia was recqgnized 
and Russia received territories in the 
Caucasus. 

3RD COALITION AGAINST 
FRANCE. In 1804 diplomatic relations 
between France and Russia were broken 
as the result of incidents growing out of 
Napoleon’s seizure of the due d’Enghien 
and his assumption of the title of em- 


peror. In 1805 Alexander made treaties of 
alliance with Britain, Apr.; Sweden, June; 
and Austria. Aug. In Sept, ‘hostilities be- 
gan^ between France and Austria, and 
Russian troops were sent to the aid of the 
latter. Napoleon invaded Austria and at 
Austerlitz, 2 Dec., 1805, defeated a com- 
bined Austro-Russian army and forced 
Austria to make peace. Prussia had joined 
the coalition in Nov., but had given no 
aid to its allies, and after the defeat of 
Austria allied with France. Napoleon’s 
German policy, however, forced Prussia 
into opposition to him again, and in July 
1806 a secret treaty of alliance was made 
between Russia and Prussia. In Oct Prus- 
sia declared war on France and the Prus- 
sian army was defeated before the Rus- 
sians could come to' their aid. A series of 
inconclusive battles between the French 
and the Russians followed, the major one 
being a bloody draw fought at Preiissisch- 
Eylau, 8 Feb., 1807. The 2 armies finally 
fought a decisive battle at Friedland, 14 
June, 1807, where the Russians were 
defeated and agreed to an armistice. 

TREATIES OF TILSIT. After the 
meeting of Napoleon and Alexander on a 
raft in the middle of the Niemen Ri\cr, 
25 June, 1807, the treaties of Tilsit were 
signed, ending the war between France 
and Russia, 7 July, and France and Prus- 
sia, 9 July. At the insistence of Alexander, 
Prussia was not destroyed, but was greatly 
reduced, the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
under French domination, being created 
out of Prussian Poland. Alexander letog- 
nized all the changes Napoleon had made 
in the map of Europe and agreed to sup- 
port his Continental System against 
Britain in return for acceptance of Rus- 
sian expansion at the expense of Sweden 
and the Ottoman Empire. The agree- 
ments were reaffirmed at Erfurt, Oct. 
1808, at which time Alexander also agreed 
to aid Napoleon against Austria. 

WAR WITH TURKEY. The French, 
taking advantage of a dispute between 
Russia and Turkey over the rights of the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
used their influence to induce the Otto- 
man sultan to declare war on Russia, Dec. 
1806. The Russians occupied the princi- 
palities, but neither side pursued the war 
with vigor for many years. In 1811, how- 
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ever, General * Michael Kutuzov (1745- 
1813) clefea4ed the Turks on the Danube 
and captured •Bucharest, Dec. The Rus- 
sians, who were preparing for war with 
France, proposed moderate peace terms 
and by the Treaty of Bucharest, 28 May, 
1812, Russia obtained Bessarabia, the 
autonomy of Serbia was recognized, and 
the rights and privileges of Moldavia and 
Wallachia were reaffirmed. 

WAR WITH SWEDEN. In Feb. 1808 
the Russians invaded Swedish Finland 
and by the end of the year had com- 
pletely occupied it. In 1809 Sweden 
proper was invaded and, after a domestic 
revolution in which the Swedish king was 
overthrown, the war ended. By the Treaty 
of Fredrikshamn, 17 Sept., 1809, Russia 
received Finland, the Xland Islands, and a 
northeastern strip of Sweden. E\en before 
the conclusion of the war, Finland had 
been established as an autonomous gratid 
duchy, with the czar as grand duke; and a 
Diet elected by the estates of Finland, 
Mar. 1809, had pledged loyalty to the czar 
in return for his promise to respect the 
existing fundamental laws of the country. 

1809-14 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. Alex 
ander’s major adviser during this period 
was Michael Speransky (1772--1839) , the 
son of a rural cleric. By a decree of 18 
Aug., 1809, a university degree or (he 
passing of an examination was required 
for the holding of the higlier civil posi- 
tions. By decrees of 6 Aug., 1810, and 7 
July, 1811, the ministries were reorgan- 
ized with a more careful delimitation of 
their functions, administrative functions 
were separated from judicial, and precise 
and comprehensive rules for administra- 
tion formulated. These latter decrees 
remained the basis of the Russian bu- 
reaucracy until 1917. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUN 
CIL OF STATE. 13 Jan., 1810. With its 
members appointed by the czar, the 
Council of State was established to exam- 
ine all proposed laws and make recom- 
mendations to the czar before he took 
action on them. It did not have the right 
to initiate legislation, however, and its 
function was purely advisory. 


FRENCH INVAJION. 24 June, 1812. 

Relations between France and Russia 
were increasingly characterized, by suspi- 
cion and fear. Russian aid to France 
during ^ war with Austria, 1809, had been 
purely nctfninai and trade decrees of 1810 
virtually withdrew Russia from the Con- 
tinental System while excluding luxury 
French imports. Russian fears of a Polish 
revival were increased by the transfer of 
West Galicia to the Duchy of Warsaw 
(Treaty of Schonbrunn, Oct. 1809), and 
Alexander was greatly offeftded by Napo- 
leon’s annexation of the Duchy of Olden- 
burg, whose royal house was closely re- 
lated to the Rpmanovs. At the beginning 
of 1812 France made alliances with 
Prussia and Austria, vliile Russia allied 
with Sweeten in order to protect its 
northern frontier. On 24 }une Napoleon, 
who had assembled an international 
Grand Army drawn from almost every 
nation of Europe, crossed the Niemen 
River with approximately 420,000 men 
and forced the much smaller Russian 
force" to retreat. 

BATTLE OF BORODINO. 7 Sept., 
1812. Russian armies under Prince Mi- 
chael Barclay de Tolly (1761-1818) and 
Prince Peter Bagration (1765-1812) had 
retreated before Napoleon without fight- 
ing a major battle. They united near 
•Smolensk, where a series of rearguard 
engagements were fought, 17-18 Aug., 
and the Russians again retreated. The 
combined army was now placed under 
the command of General Kutuzov and it 
was decided to make a stand at Borodino 
in order to protect Moscow. I'here, after 
a bloody battle in which the Russians 
suffered over 50*^;, casualties, it was again 
decided to retreat, although the Russians 
were ni control of the field at the end of 
the day. 

FRENCH RETREAT FROM MOS- 
COW. After his victory at Borodino, 
Napolepn entered Moscow and made 
peace offers to Alexander. The latter, to 
Napoleon’s surprise, refused alj proposals 
for negotiations and declared he would 
continue the fight to the end. The de- 
struction of Moscow by fire deprived the 
French of supplies and winter quarters, 
and Napoleon was forced to order a re- 
treat, 19 Oct., 1812. At Maloyaroslavctz, 
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JI4 Oct., French forces suffered a defeat 
that forced them to retreat along the 
same routfs they had used on the advance 
tft Moscow. Crossing country that had 
alfeady been stripped of all s^i^plies, 
harassed by both the Russian army and 
guerrilla forces, with their supply system 
collapsing and winter setting in. the 
Freilch retreat quickly turned into a rout. 
The Grand Army was almost totally de- 
stroyed, with only 30,000 to 50,000 men 
surviving the Rusyan campaign. 

coalition against FRANCE. 

Althoug'n some of his generals were satis- 
fied with having driven the French from 
Russian soil, Alexander insisted that the 
retreating army be pursued beyond 
Russia’s borders and Napoleon totally 
defeated. In 1813 treaties of alliance were 
made with Prussia, Feb.; Britain, June; 
and Austria, • June. On Mb-19 Oct. the 
allies won a major victoiy at Leipzig. 
After allied peace offerings were refused, 
France was invaded, Paris fell, 31 Mar., 
1814, and Napoleon was forced to abdi- 
cate, 4 Apr. 

CONGRESS OF VIENNA. Sept. 1814- 
June 1815. By the 1st Treaty of Paris, 30 
May, 1814, France had been substantially 
limited to her borders of 1792. The Con- 
gress of Vienna was called by the powers 
to consider the disposition of the other 
European territories that Napoleon had 
controlled. Alexander desired the conver- 
sion of the Duchy ol Warsaw into a King- 
dom of Poland, united in personal union 
with Russia. He was supported by Prussia, 
which would receive Saxony in compen.sa- 
tion, but opposed by Britain, Austria, and 
the restored French Bourbons. A serious 
conflict between the powers was immi- 
nent when Napoleon’s c.scape from Elba, 
Mar. 1815, reunited them. The final 
treaty, signed 9 June, 1815, provided for a 
smaller Kingdom of Poland under the 
czar, with Posen returned to Prussia and 
West Galicia to Austria. 

1815-25 

HOLY ALLIANCE. In Sept. 1815 Alex- 
ander sponsored the Holy Alliance. This 
agreement, which was eventually acceded 
to by all of the rulers of Europe except 


the pope, the sultan, and the king of Eng- 
land, provided for the conduct of inter- 
national relations on ChriAian principles 
and in peaceful ways. 

THE CONGRESS SYSTEM. Alexan 
der believed that alliances should form 
the basis for a system of international co- 
operation which would ensure peace. At 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, Sept. 
1818, to which France was admitted on a 
basis of equality with the other powers, 
he proposed the creation of an interna- 
tional army, but this was not given seri- 
ous consideration. At Troppau, 1820, the 
alliance was converted into a system for 
the internal control of the nations of 
Europe when Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, with Britain opposed and France 
neutral, declared that they would take 
joint action against revolutions anywhere. 
At Laibach, 1821, and Verona, 1822, 
Russia supported action against revolu- 
tions in Italy and Spain, but with the 
division among the powers, the Congress 
system had become meaningless. 

POLISH CONSTITUTION. 27 Nov., 
1815. 'This constitution provided for a 
Diet with an upper house appointed for 
life by the c/ar and a lower house elected 
partly by the landed nobility and partly 
by the burghers. The constitution was 
considered a liberal document, providing 
for freedom of worship, of the press, and 
of the person, and granting Poland its 
own army, an independent administra- 
tion run by Poles, and the use of the 
Polish language in the government. Alex- 
ander did not completely abide by it, 
however, the real power in the country 
being held by his brother, the Grand 
Duke Constantine (1779-1831), who was 
commander in chief of the Polish army, 
and Nicholas Novosiltsev (17r)I-1836) , 
the imperial representative in Warsaw. In 
addition, censorship was imposed, 1819, 
and meetings of the Diet wete delayed. 

BALTIC SERF EMANCIPATION. 
The Baltic provinces were more subject 
to western influence than the rest of 
Russia, and in 1804-5 the status of the 
serfs in Estonia and Livonia had been 
regulated at the request of the land- 
owners. These regulations proved unsatis- 
factory to all parties and, again at the 
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request of the gentry, the serfs were freed, 
without reteiving land, in Estonia, 1816; 
Courland, 18f7; and Livonia, 1819. It was 
hoped that these provinces would proyide 
the example for emancipation throughout 
Russia, but, both because of their isola- 
tion and the pitiful condition into which 
the landless peasants sank, this did not 
happen. 

REVOLT IN THE SEMENOVSKY 
REGIMENT. Oct. 1820. Although di- 
rected solely against a dictatorial colonel, 
this revolt in Alexander’s favorite regi- 
ment of the Guard, combined with liberal 
revolts in Italy and Spain in the same 
year, turned him against reform in the 
final years of his reign. Gen. Alexis 
Arakcheev (1769-18.^4), the minister of 
war, was Alexander’s chief adviser and 
the dominant figure of the period, during 
which censorship was made harsher and 
greater government control over schools 
and universities was imposed. 

SUCCESSION CRISIS OF 1825. On 1 
Dec., 1825, Alexander I died. Ilis brother 
Constantine, who was next in line to the 
throne, h<id renounced the succession in 
1822. In Aug. 1823 Alexander prepared a 
manifesto declaring his next older 
brother, Nicholas (1796-1855), the heir, 
but kept its existence a secret. The result 
was great confusion on his death, with 
Nicholas taking the oath of lovalty to 
Constantine and refusing to assume the 
throne himself unless Constantine offi- 
cially renounced it .again. Constantine, 
who was in Warsaw, considered his action 
of 1822 sufficient and refused to repeat it. 
Nicholas finally decided tltat he had no 
choice bm to assume the throne and 
ordered the St. Petersburg garrison and 
the government to lake the oath of loyalty 
to him, 26 Dec. 

DECEMBRIST UPRISING. 26 Dec., 
1825, There were in the Russian army 
many officers who had been influenced by 
liberal thought while in western Europe 
during the campaigns against Napoleon. 
They had organized groups to promote 
liberal thought, and in 1825 2 secret army 
societies existed, one in the St. Petersburg 
garrison and the other in the army head- 
quarters at Tulchin in southern Russia. 
The views of these officers varied greatly— 


there were both republicans and constity- 
tional monarchists among them— but they 
agreed on* the need for action \y tlje mili- 
tary to bring about a liberalization ^f 
Russm*! institutions. When NichcJlas 
ordered Mie taking of the oath to him, the 
northern group decided to refuse and 
demanded the appointment of a provi- 
sional government which would convene 
a constitutional assembly. The troops 
controlled by the rebel officers gatlic'red 
on the Senate Square* where they were 
fjuickly surrounded by larger numbers of 
loyal troops and, after a day-lcJng stale- 
mate. dispersedjjy artillery fire An upris- 
ing by the southern group was also de- 
feated, fan. 1826. The leaders of both 
groups were tried and in the summer of 
1826 5 were executed, 102 sent to Siberia 
for varying terms, and 13 demoted to the 
lank of private 

182fr-35 

CODIFICATION OF THE LAWS. The 
last codification of Russian law h.id been 
done in 1649 and the system was, there- 
fore, chaotic. Nicholas restored Michael 
Speransky to a j)()sition of authority, and 
Speransky was responsible for the com- 
pilation, l)cginning 1826, of a 45-vol. col- 
lection of all Russian laws issued between 
1649 and 1825 and a 15-vol code of active 
laws which was put into effect in Jan. 
18.35. 

CREATION OF THE “3RD SEC- 
TION.” Nicholas made great use of “Ilis 
Imperial Maje.sty’s Own Chancery,” 
which he had expanded from the c/ar's 
private secretariat to a major organ for 
the development and implementation of 
policy. The 2nd .Section of the chancery 
had been created to codify the laws and 
the famous 3rd .Section was formed to 
control a corps of gendarmes (political 
police) established at the same time. 
Nicholas, who .sought to regulate the 
.smallest details of Russian life, gave this 
section, July 1826, power to inquire into 
“all happenings without exception,” and 
it probed every aspect of the public and 
private lives of the people. 

WAR WITH PERSIA. The Persians 
renounced the Treaty of Giilistan, de- 
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dared war on Russia*. June 1826, and 
were again defeated. By the Treaty of 
Turkmanchay, 22 Feb., 1828, the Russians 
received the Armenian provinces of Bri- 
varf and Nakhichevan and the ejodusive 
right to maintain a navy on the 'Caspian 
Sea. 

WAR WITH TURKEY. Russian ships 
participated with British and French in 
the naval defeat inflicted on Turkey at 
Navarino, 20 Oct., 1827, and on 26 Apr., 
1828, Russia ofTicially declared war. AIol- 
davia and Wallachia were occupied. May 
1828. The Russian campaign during the 
remainder of that year did not gain any 
major success, but in 1829 their forces 
crossed the Balkan mountains and cap* 
tured Adrianoplc, .Aug. By the Treaty of 
Adrianoplc, 14 Sept., 1829, the Russians 
received the mouth of the Danube and 
territories in the Caucasui including the 
eastern Black Sea Coast. The autonomy 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Serbia was 
reafTirnied, under the sovereignty of the 
sultan and the protection of the Russians, 
and Greece was established as a virtually 
independent state. Russian merchant 
ships were also given the right of free 
navigation in Turkish waters. 

REVOLT IN POLAND. The Poles 
were dissatisfied with the treaty arrange- 
ments of 1815, desiring the re-creation of 
an independent Poland with its 1772 
boundaries. Reacting to the revolutionary 
atmosphere of 1830, a group of conspira- 
tors attempted to assassinate Constantine 
on the night of 29 Nov., forcing him to 
withdraw from Warsaw with the troops 
loyal to him. A provisional government, 
supported by the Polish army, was estab- 
lished and. 25 Jan., 1831, deposed Nicho- 
las and declared Polish independence. 
Russian forces invaded Poland and, 
though at first unsuccessful, defeated the 
Poles at Ostroleka, May, and retook 
Warsaw, Sept., restoring Russian author- 
ity throughout the country by the end of 
Oct. The constitution of 1815 was re- 
voked and replaced by the Organic Stat- 
ute of Feb. 1832. The Polish Diet and 
army were abolished, but the Poles were 
to retain their special criminal codes, 
local self-government, and the use of the 
Polish language in their courts and ad- 
ministration. The statute, however, re- 


mained a dead letter. Nicholas imposed 
martial law and put into effectra program 
of extreme Russification. 

TREATY OF UNKIAR-SKELESSI. 8 
July, 1833. Mohammed Ali (Muhammad 
‘.AH) . the governor of Egypt, had rebelled 
against the Ottoman sultan and had 
defeated the Turkish army, Dec. 1832. It 
was Russian policy at this time to main- 
tain the Ottoman Empire in existence, 
and when the Turks requested aid. a 
naval squadron was sent to Constanti- 
nople, Feb. 1833, followed by troops. The 
other European powers were alarmed at 
the appearance of Russian forces at the 
Straits and intervened to settle the Turko- 
Egyptian war. The Russian forces were 
withdrawn, but not before an 8-year 
treaty of alliance had been made with 
Turkey which provided for Russian aid 
to Turkey in return for a Turkish prom- 
ise to close the Straits to foreign warships 
when Russia was at w'ar 

CONVENTION OF BERLIN. 15 Oct., 
1833. Signed by Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, the Convention was part of a 
conservative alliance of the 3 eastern 
courts designed to prevent further revolu- 
tions in Furopc It had been preceded by 
an Austro-Russian agreement at Miin- 
chengrat?. 18 .Sept , 1833, by which .Aus- 
tria and Russia agreed on support for the 
continued existence of the Ottoman Fm- 
pirc and for mutual action against a 
Polish revolution At Berlin the 3 powers 
declared that every sovereign had the 
right to call on other sovereigns for aid, 
and that the 3 courts would regard as an 
act hostile to all of them any attempt by 
another nation to prevent one of them 
from providing such aid. 

1836-49 

PEASANT REGULATIONS. New regu 
lations dealing with the status of stale 
peasants were promulgated, 12 May, 1838. 
In May 1836, Gen. Count Paul Kiselev 
(1788-1872) , who was responsible for 
them, had been appointed to head the 
newly created 5th Section of His Imperial 
Majesty's Own Chancery, concerned with 
the status of state peasants, and had 
ordered a detailed survey of peasant 
conditions. In Dec. 1837 control of the 
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peasants had teen transferred to the 
Ministry c>f State Domains, also headed 
by Kiseles. D^uler the regulations of 18^18, 
the peasants were given a degree of ^elf 
government on the village and town level, 
and government olficials were appoinU'd 
to aid them in establishing schools, pro- 
viding medical care, procuring food in 
time of crop failure, improving local 
communications, and generally impuning 
the state of the peas.iiu economy. Nicho- 
las was opposed to seifdom in theon, but 
hesitated to take any positive action be- 
cause rumois of emaiic ipaf ion niighf lead 
to peasant unrest. He made minor eflorts 
to ameliorate the effects o| the insiitu- 
tion, but in general they were not en- 
forced. 

STRAITS CONVENTION. 13 fulv, 
1841. In 183f) the war between 1 gvpt and 
Turkey had been renewed, again bringing 
the inict veniioii (d t!u‘ powers B\ the 
I’reatv of London, 15 [uly, 1810, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, and Biitaiii had agicTcl 
with 'Furkey on terms to be offered 
Fgvpt In return lor (heir undertaking to 
force Egypt to accej)t fbese terms, the 
'1 inks agret'd to close the Straits to all 
foreign warships as long as T urkey was at 
peace, in effect niter naiionali/ing the 
T'rc.ity of lInkiar-Skelessi, which w’as 
about to expire. After thi* Tntko-l gvp- 
tian VV^ar had been settled, France, which 
bad supported Egv[)i, joined the other 
powers in a restatement of the principle 
of the closure of the Stiaits which became 
knowui as the Straits Convention. 

INTERVENTION AGAINST THE 
REVOLUTIONS OF 1848-49. The revo 
lutions of 1818 left Nicholas as one ol ilie 
few rulers of Europe with iindirninishecl 
]K)wer. and Russian troops weie used, in 
co operation with the 'Enrks, to pul dowui 
a revolt in Moldavia and Wallachia. 1848. 
and to supprc'ss the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, 18 19. Within Russia Nicholas adopted 
more repressive measures, tightened cen- 
sorship. stepped up political arrests, virtu- 
ally shut down the iiniveisiiics. and for- 
bade travel abroad. 

185(1-62 

WAR WITH TURKEY. There were 
continuous disputes between Catholic 


and Orthodox Christians in Jerusalem 
over control of the Holy Places. In 1850 
France re'asseried her position 'as ijie pro- 
tector of Catholic interests, and in 18T)2 
the sflkan decided in favor of the French 
and (aidiohc claims. The czar iesj)onded 
with an ultimatum to Turke^^; and 
wliereas the issues of the Holy Places were 
settled by talks, Feb.-May 1853, the sul- 
tan, witli the backing of France and 
Britain, refused to recc:)gnize the cfar's 
claim to be the proiecurrpf all Orthodox 
Christians in the Ottoman Empire As a 
result, the Russians broke off talks and 
occupied Molcljivia and Wallachia, July. 
In Oct. the Vuiks dcdarc*d war and per- 
mitted a Franco-Britislr licet to enter the 
Straits. The* defeat of the I'nrkish fleet at 
Sinope, 3(^ Nov., aroused public indigna- 
tion in Britain and an allied fleet entered 
the Black Sea, j^n. 1854. 

WAR IN THE CRIMEA. In \fai 1854 
Britain and France declared war on 
Riissi.i, Sardiina loining them in fan. 
1855 Austria remained neutral, but de- 
maiKled the witlidiawal of Russian troops 
from Moldavia and Wallachia, func 1854, 
and occiifijed them herself hy agieenicrit 
with T'nikcy This action removed tlie one 
aiea where the bind lorces of the oppos- 
ing sides were in contact and left it up to 
the* W'esu*in powc'i's, witli ihc*ir naval 
superiority, to choose the field of action. 
In Sept. 1851 they landed at Fiipatoria in 
ific (ainica and, after defeating the Rus- 
sians at the Alma River, laid siege to 
Sevastopol, Oct. The Russians attacked 
the allies at Balaclava. 25 Oct., and 
fiikcTman, 5 Nov., but failed to dislodge 
iliem. In Sej)i 1855 Sevastopol fell, after a 
siege, marked hy great suffering, which 
rc’vc.iled the inefficiencies of both armies. 
The Russian defeat was partially offset by 
iheir capture of the Turkish fortress of 
Kars in the Caucasus, 28 Nov , 1855 

ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER 11. 
On thv death of Nicholas I, 2 Mar., 1855. 
his son, \le\ancler II (1818-81). became 
c/ar. Alexander lifted the severer restric- 
tions on the universities, the })ress. and 
travel that his father had imposed. Nicho- 
las had agreed to negotiations on the 
basis of allied proposals which involved 
the suriencler ing of Russia’s protectorate 
over Orthodox Christians in Turkey and 
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^'ver the principalitio^i and Serbia, free 
navigation of the Danube, and the limita- 
tion of Ririsian strength in the Black vSea. 
Alexander carried out this agreement, but 
talks in Vienna, Mar.-Jiine 1855^ broke 
down on the question of the Black Sea. 

TREATY OF PARIS. 30 Mar.. 1856. In 
Dec. 1855 the Austrians threatened to 
declare war if the Russians did not agree 
to reopen negotiations on the original 
allied conditions plus the cession of part 
of Bessarabia. Ta^ks were resumed, Feb. 
1856, and the Treaty of Paris ended the 
war. The Crimea was returned to Russia 
in exchange for. Kars, the mouth of the 
Danube and southern Bessarabia being 
given to Turkey. Navigation of the Dan- 
ube was opened equally to all nations, 
and coastal fortifications and fleets were 
prohibited on the Black Sea. The special 
relationship between Russia and the 
Ottoman Kmpire was ended, the c/ai giv- 
ing up his claim to a protectorate over 
Orthodox interests. The rights of Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, and Serbia were placed 
tinder the joint guarantee of all the 
powers, and Turkey was admitted as an 
equal partner with the other powers, with 
her independence and integrity guaran- 
teed by all of them. 

1863-70 

EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. In 
Apr. 1856 Alexander II announced to the 
gentry of Moscow that serfdom , would 
have to be ended, and at the close of the 
year he appointed a committee to con- 
sider the question. No action lesulted, 
and it seemed that the usual pattern 
would be repeated, until the gentry of 
Lithuania, in 1857, requested that serf- 
dom be ended in their area without the 
serfs receiving land. By a decree dated 2 
Dec., 1857, Alexander ordered the Lithu- 
anian gentry to develop a plan for 
emancipation based on giving land- to the 
serfs and organizing them into peasant 
communes.* This decree was sent to the 
provincial governors with the suggestion 
that all provincial gentry assemblies take 
similar action. In 1859 the various pro- 
posals were sent to an editing commission 
for study and codification, and the co- 


mission produced, Oct. 1860, a draft that 
became the basis for the eiliancipation 
decrees. The decrees were signed on 3 
Mar., 1861, and provided for the libera- 
tion of the .serfs by 3 stages. The serfs 
were freed immediately from their per- 
sonal dependence on the landowners. By 
3 Mar., 1863, plans were to be completed, 
under the supervision of government- 
appointed arbitrators, for the allotment 
to the peasants ot that portion of the 
land that they were working as their own, 
with maximum and minimum allotments 
established for the various regions of the 
country. Then would begin the period of 
“temporary obligation," during which the 
peasants would pay a fixed amount in 
rent or services for the use of the land. 
This would be followTd by the redemp- 
tion period, which would begin at no set 
time but depended on the acceptance by 
the landowner of a redemption agree- 
ment. I'he state would pay the land- 
owners for the land in treasury bonds and 
in turn be recom})ensed by the peasants 
over a period of 49 years. The peasants 
could, on agreement with the landowner, 
lake 1/4 of the maximum land allotment 
and pay nothing for it. The landowneis 
were not compensated for the freed serfs, 
but generally received inflated prices for 
the land The land was not given to the 
peasants directly but to the communes, 
which were responsible for collecting the 
payments due and, depending on local 
practice, either divided it permanently or 
allocated its use among members of the 
commune. Although free fiom personal 
obligation to the landowner, the peasant 
was still not the equal of other citizens, 
since he was ton trolled by the fommune, 
which he could not leave without permis- 
sion. He was also subject to a special sys- 
tem of customary law. In addition, eman- 
cipation did not improve his economic 
condition, since he was left with a heavy 
burden of debt and inadequate resources. 

REVOLT IN POLAND. In 1861-62 
Alexander restored a certain degree of 
Polish autonomy, in effect putting the 
Organic Statute of 1832 into practice. 
However, unrest continued in Poland, 
stirred up by various patriotic and 
religious demonstrations. In the hope of 
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removing an unruly element from the 
cities, a lev^ of conscripts was ordered, 
Jan. 1863, but it became instead the 
signal for revolt. As there was no standing 
Polish army, the revolt took the form of 
guerrilla warfare, which spread to Lithu- 
ania and White Russia. It took the Rus- 
sians until May 1864 to suppress it. Dur- 
ing this period the only power that sup- 
ported Russia was Prussia, whicli by the 
Alvensleben Convention, 8 Feb., 1863, 
promised any aid needed. Britain. France, 
and Austria attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
force the Russians to bring the issue of 
the revolution to a European congress. 
After the revolt was put down, the 
Kingdom of Poland was liquidated, its 
provinces liecoming the Vistula region 
within the Russian empire, with Russian 
administration and an intensive Russih- 
cation program. The peasants, who had 
not joined the revolt, were rewarded by 
being given land on much more favorable 
terms than in Russia proper. 

CONVENING OF THE FINNISH 
DIET. Alexandet II had attempted to 
amend the laws of Finland in order to 
iiitroduce reforms there I’hc Finns pro- 
tested, however, that according to their 
constitution, which had been accepted by 
the czar in 1809, the laws could not be 
changed without the approval of the Diet. 
Alexander ga\e in, and the Finnish Diet 
met, Sept. 1863, for the 1st time since 
1809. After this it was called regularly, 
and in 1869 Alexander accepted a law 
establishing its power over legislation and 
obliging him to convene it at least every 5 
years. 

ADOPTION OF ZEMSTVO SYSTEM. 
13 fan., 1864. The zemstvo system pro- 
vided for local self-government on the 
provnuial and district le\cl. The /emst\o 
district assembly delegates were elected by 
the landowners, towns, and peasant tom- 
munes, and in turn elected delegates to 
the provincial assemblies. I'hc zemstso 
assemblies also elected executive boards 
to carry out their policies. They were 
given control over health, education, in- 
surance, roads, and emergency foc^l re- 
serves. The zemstvo system was handi- 
capped by lack of funds and the fact that 
the assemblies had to rel) on the ordinary 


police to enforce tjieir measures. The 
system was put into effect slowly, being 
instituted in 19 of the pro\^nces of 
European Russia in 1864, in 9 more in* 
1866, auci in a further 6 in 1867-75. * 

REFORM OF THE JUDICIAL SYS- 
TEM. 2 Dec., 1864. 1 he legal structyre of 
Russia was antiquated, chaotic, and cor- 
rupt, but in 1864 a group of decides 
created an entirely new system. Trial by 
jury was introduced, with an open court 
and legal represen tatioi^ for both sides. 
The judiciary was separated* from the rest 
of the administration and made iifdepen- 
dent of outside control. I'he new court 
system was to .apply equally to all, the 
only except ions being the retention of 
military, clerical, and tftwnship courts, the 
latter to handle |)etty cases insolving the 
peasants In practice, however, the system 
was limited by ‘the continued use of 
extrajudicial administrative penalties, 
especially in jmliiical cases. 'Fhe decrees 
were put into effect slowly, being intro- 
duced at fust, 1866, only in the judicial 
districts that included Moscow and St. 
Petersburg and never being fully applied 
throughout the country. 

ATTEMPT ON THE CZAR’S LIFE. 
16 Apr., 1866. Despite the program of 
reform, unrest continued. The terms of 
the peasant emancipation were generally 
disappointing to intellectuals and there 
was some demand, notably from the St. 
Peiersluirg zemstxo, for national zemstvo 
institutions. The period 1861-62 was par- 
ticularly noted for unrest, with stucicnt 
demonstrations, a scries of unexplained 
lues in .St Petersburg, and a large circula- 
tion of illegal pamphlets. In 1866 this 
reaction reached its extreme point when a 
student, Dmitri Karakozov, attempted to 
assassinate Alexander. The result w\as a 
.slowing down of reform and an increase 
in conser\ative inllueiuc in the govern- 
ment, most notably in the case of Count 
Dmitri J’olstoy (1823 -89), who became 
minister of public education and imposed 
extremely repressive measures, on the 
schools. 

GRANT OF LAND TO STATE 
PEASANTS. 6 Dec., 1866. The state 
peasants were given permanent use of the 
land they were working, in return for a 
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fixed rent. In genera* they received larger 
allotments at lower rates than the private 
serfs.^ 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 
2(8 June, 1870. Town councils and town 
boards were created with pov/ers similar 
to the zemstvo institutions. The councils 
were elected on a 3-class voting system, 
with the ballot weighted in relation to 
taxes paid, and in turn elected the town 
nlayors and boards. 'ITiey were given con- 
trol over local administration, public 
works, municipal services, and public 
health.’ 

ABROGATION OF THE BLACK 
SEA CLAUSES. Taking advantage of the 
preoccupation of the other powers with 
the Franco-Prussian War, Russia unilat- 
erally announced, 31 Oct., 1870, the abro- 
gation of the clauses in the Treaty of 
Paris which forbade coiVstal fortifications 
or fleets in the Black Sea. Fated with a 
fait accompli, the other powers accepted 
the abrogation by the Treaty of London. 
13 Mar., 1871. (Cant. p. 201.) 

SCANDINAVIA 

Sweden 

1800-1815 

WARS WITH FRANCE ANU RUSSIA. 
The renewal of the League of Armed 
Neutrality, Dec. 1800, designed to protect 
the commerce of the northern states 
during the Napoleonic Wars, broke down 
because of British naval reprisals against 
Denmark and the death of Czar Paul I of 
Russia. In 1805 Sweden joined in an alli- 
ance with Britain and Russia, and en- 
tered the war against France because of 
her dislike of Napoleon, which was 
greatly heightened by the execution of 
the due d’Enghien. Gustavus IV (ruled 
1792-1809) persisted in the war despite 
French occupation of Swedish Pomerania, 
1807, and Napoleon’s alliances with Rus- 
sia, July 1807, and Denmark, Oct. 1807. 
In Feb. 1808 Russia attacked Finland. In 
Mar. Denmark also declared war. By Nov. 
the Russians had captured Finland and 
in 1809 tlicy attacked Sweden proper. 

ACCESSION OF CHARLES XHI. On 
13 Mar., 1809, Gustavus was overthrown 


by a coup. Duke Charles (1748-1818) , his 
uncle, became regent and ‘•the Riksdag 
was convened. A new constitution, similar 
tQ the one of 1772, provided for a strong 
monarch with a Riksdag that had veto 
powers over legi.slation and the right to 
impeach the king's ministers. Duke 
Charles became king as Charles XIll 
(ruled 1809-18) . As he had no heir, Chris- 
tian August of Denmark (1768-1810) was 
chosen as crown prince. 

TREATY OF FREDRIKSHAMN. 
Sept. 1809. Russia received Finland, the 
Aland Islands, and a northeastern strip of 
Sweden. Sweden joined the French alli- 
ance system, making pe.ice with Denmark. 
Dec. 1809, and with France, Jan. 1810, on 
condition that s1i,p bieak olT trade with 
Britain in return for the restoration of 
Swedish Pomerania. 

RULE OF PRINCE BERNADOTTE. 

In Aug. 1810 Jean Baptiste Bernadoite 
(1763-1844) was chosen crown prince. 
Christian August of Denmark having 
died, it became necessary to choose a new 
lieir to the throne. There were several 
candidates, but it was suggested that the 
choice of a French marshal would guaran- 
tee Napoleon's good will, and Bernadotte 
was selected. lie arri\cd in Sweden, Oct. 
1810, and, as Crown Prince Charles John, 
became the efTective head of the govern- 
ment. From the first he was independent 
of French control, permitting secret trade 
with Britain which brought French re- 
prisal in the form ol the occupation of 
Swedish Pomerania. 

RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. In Apr. 1812 
Sweden allied itself with Russia. Giving 
up hope of recovering Finland, Charles 
John secured a prc)ini.se, Aug. 1812, of 
Russian aid in an invasion of Norway. 
Britain and Prussia later approved of the 
Swedish claim on Norway, but refused to 
permit the diversion of forces against 
Denmark. Charles John was placed in 
command of the northern army attacking 
the French in Germany. After the battle 
of Leipzig, Oct. 1813, he detached his 
Swedish army and attacked Denmark 
through Holstein. 

TREATY OF KIEL. Jan. 1814. Nor 
way was ceded to Sweden, but without its 
dependencies, Iceland, Greenland, and 
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the Faroe Islands; Denmark received 
Swedish Pimerania and joined the anti- 
French coalition. 

NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION. 
Objecting to the Swedish union, a Nor- 
wegian assembly met at Eidsvold, Apr.- 
May 18H, adopted a liberal constitution, 
and chose Christian Frederick of Den- 
mark (1786-1848) as king. Charles John 
put down the revolt, but granted easy 
terms to the Norwegians; the new consti- 
tution provided for an indirectly eleried 
Storting which would choose an upper 
house from among its own members 1 he 
Act of Union, Aug. 1815, provided for 
Norwegian independence in everything 
but foreign policy, with the king exercis- 
ing only a siispensivci veto on legislation. 

181^54 

RULE OF CHARLES XIV. When 
Charles XIII died, 1818. Charles John 
became king as Charles XIV (ruled 
1818-44) . /\s time passed, he became more 
conservative and absolutist, and a liberal 
micldle-cbiss opposition (le^ eloped which 
demanded a parlianient.iry form of gov- 
ernment. In the 1810-41 Riksdag, tlie 
liberals had sufficient strength to force 
changes in the government. 

RUIT OF OSCAR 1. Oscar I (ruled 
1844-59) w^as not as conser\ati\e as his 
lather. Charles XI\^ lie adniitic'd blicr.ils 
to the government; did away with restric- 
tions on lieedom of the press, 1844. 
jiassed new poor-relief laws, 1847 and 
1858: and made humanitarian changes in 
the penal code. At the end of his reign, he 
became more (on.ser\ati\e and dismissed 
the liberals from the government. 

1855-70 

ALLIANCE WITH BRITAIN AND 
FRANCE. Nov. 1855. Moving awa\ frcmi 
the Russian alliance, Oscar I made a 
treaty by which Britain and France guar- 
anteed Sweden against Russian attack. 
The treaty was seen as a prelude to Swed- 
ish entry into the Crimean War, but 
peace was made before any action could 
be taken. 

REFORMS OF DE GEER. When 


Charles XV (ruled^l 859-72) became kin,*, 
he appointed a new council with Louis de 
Geer (181*8-96) as minister of ’justice. De 
Geer became the leader of the govTiirn- 
ment*5nd instituted a large number of 
reforms, including the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment of servants; frecMom of 
religion; the democratization of Jo^^al 
goxernment, 1862, a new penal code, 
1864; and internal free trade, 1864, ^ 

REFORM OF THE RIKSDAG. One 
of the principal liberal, demands had 
been for a change in the basis pf repre- 
sentation in the Riksd.ig. In 1828, 1828, 
1844, and 1858,. minor reforms had been 
made, but thl* 4 -estate system remained 
Now, under de Cecr’f leadership, this was 
changed and a 2 -house legislature, the 
upper indirectly elected, the lower di- 
rectly, was rreated, 1865. A property 
cpialification existed for voting and under 
the new laws about I /4 of adult males 
could vote. 

COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH 
FRANCE. 1865. Similar to the Anglo- 
French Cobden 'Freaty, this agreement 
embodied the principle of free trade and 
was part of the \ictoTy of liberal economic 
doctrines 

RISE OF THE AGRARIAN PARTY. 

The first Riksdag elected under the new 
constitution, 1866, was dominated by a 
newly formed Agrarian Party, led by 
Count Aivid Posse (1820-1901), which 
was supported b) the peasants in the 
lower house and by the landowners in the 
uppei. T hey demanded an end to the old 
system of land taxes and to the military 
SNstem by which the army was ejuanered 
on the land. Opposing de Geer's policies, 
they prevented the enactment of further 
refoims ((Wmi p. 297.) 

Denmark 

1800-1820 

WAR •WITH BRITAIN. The British 
leg.irded the renewal of the League of 
.Armed Neutrality, Dec. 1801/, by Den- 
mark, Sweden. Prussia, and Russia as a 
hostile act. On 2 Apr., 1801, a fleet com- 
manded by Sir Hyde Parker bombarded 
Copenhagen. Denmark was forced out of 
the league, which collapsed after the 
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»:sassination of Czar 'Paul I, 23 Mar., TREATY OF KIEL. 14 Jan., 1814. On 
1801. As the Napoleonic Wars continued, 12 July, 1813, by a treaty of mtitual assis- 

Danisb nc^utrality became more difficult tance with France, the Danes renewed 

to ^ maintain. After the Franco-Russian thei»- French alliance despite Napoleon’s 

Treaty of Tilsit, July 1807, Britaih.* fear- setbacks. Sweden, meanwhile, had joined 

ing that the Danes were about to^’join the the anti-French coalition, and after the 

French-alliance, seized Danish ships, July Battle of Leipzig, Oct. 1813, the Swedish 

1809^ and captured Copenhagen and the army detached itself from the allied army 

Danish fleet, 7 Sept. The Danes re- and invaded Holstein. Peace was eventu- 

sponded by signing the Treaty of Fon- ally made with Sweden and Britain by the 

lairiebleau with France, 31 Oct., and de- Treaty of Kiel. The British retained 

daring war on Britain. Heligoland; Sweden received Norway 
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without its dependencies, Iceland, Green- 
land, and the ^Faroe Islands; Dciiniark 
was given Swedish Pomerania, which it 
later. June 1815, exchanged with Priiss!« 
for the Duchy of Lauenburg. Denmark 
also joined the coalition against France 

1821-47 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PROVINCIAL 
ASSEMBLIES. 15 May, 1831. Carrying 
out a j)oIicy announced in 1831, separate 
assemblies were established lor the 
islands, Jutland, Schleswig, and Holstein. 
They were purely advisoty and there was 
a landed-property (jualificaiion lor voting 

RULE OF CHRISTIAN VIII. 1839-18. 
Christian resisted growing demands lor a 
national constitution and assembly, but 
did reform the army, 1812, institute a 
regular budget, establish parish and 
county self-governnu'nt. 1841, and le 
establish the Icelandic assembly, 1813. At 
the end of his reign he had a constitution 
drafted, but died before he could take 
action. 

1848-50 

SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN REVOLT. In 
Jan. 1848 Frederick VII (ruled 1848-63) 
became king. One of his first acts wms to 
proclaim a draft constitution that was to 
be .submitted to a constituent assembly. It 
provided for a single assembly for Den- 
mark proper (futlaiid and the islands). 
Schleswig, and Holstein. A ministry with 
a liberal majority took office. In Mar., 
however, a revolt broke out in Schleswig 
and Holstein. The large German popula- 
tion in the duchies objected to incorpora- 
tion into Denmark, and demanded in- 
stead a common constitution and the 
admission of Schleswig to tlie German 
Confederation, to which Holstein already 
belonged A provisional government was 
established and an appeal made to the 
German Confederation for aid. 

German troops responded to this ap- 
peal, and in the war that followed 
(broken by Truce of Malmb, Aug. 1848- 
Apr. 1849) they drove the Danish forces 
from Schleswig and Holstein. The Danes 
won the Battle of Fredericia in Jutland, G 
July, 1849, after which an armistice was 


concluded. By the Treaty of Berlin, 2 
July, 1850, the war ended with all the 
parties retaining their [)rior rights .Fhe 
Geiman powers remained in possession o[ 
lIolstein.*l)ui withdrew ibeii support from 
the piovisional go\ernment in Schleswig, 
which was then overthrown by the I>m.es. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1849. The wr^rk 
of a constituent assembly which had been 
meeting since the prior Oct., the constitu- 
tion atiopicd in junc 1849 did not apply 
to the duchies. It was a liberal document 
that established freedom of the^ press, 
abolished the privileges of the nobility, 
and created an auiuial, bicnmeial assem- 
bly (the Rigsc?ag) . All male heads of 
household were gi\en ijic \oLe, the lower 
house {Folkf'tnig) being elected directly 
and the uppt'r house [I jmd^tnig) indi- 
rectly. 

1851-62 

MANIFESTO OF 18.52. Frederick VII 
announced. 28 Jan., 1852. his intention of 
proposing a new constitution providing 
for joint control over foreign affairs, 
finance, and defense by Denmark and the 
duchies while establishing separate minis- 
tries and assemblies for Schleswig and 
Holstein-Lauenburg to handle all other 
maiieis. This was accepted by the Gei- 
man powers and Holstein was evacuated. 

LONDON PROTOCOL. 8 May, 1852. 
Signed by Britain, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Austria, Prussia, and Denmark, 
the protocol provided that Prince Chris- 
ti.ui of Gliicksbiirg (1818-1906) should be 
the heir to all of the domains of the 
Danish monarchy, Frederick VII having 
no heir. The claims of Duke Christian of 
Augiistcnborg (1798-1869) . who had been 
a leader in the revolt in the duchies, had 
bc'en settled for a money pavmcnr. 

JOINT CONSTITUTION. 2 Ocf., 
1855. The (Constitution ol 1855 a])})lied to 
both Deilmark and the duchies and jiro- 
videcl for a royal council wliicli was to be 
partly elected and partly appointed by the 
king. The constitution and the manifesto 
of 1852 represented the policy of conserva- 
tive Danes favoring a tripartite state in 
which Holstein, Schleswig, and the king- 
dom would remain separate under a joint 
government. The duchies protested that 
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the constitution had not been submitted 
to their assemblies for approval and, after 
a Gcnmaii ultimatum, Mar. 18;>7, the Hol- 
stein assembly was convened. That body 
rejected the constitution on thf ground 
that it did not give the duchies equal 
powers with the kingdom in the govein- 
mqnt. In Nov. 1858 the constitution was 
rejected in Holstein. The situation was 
still not acceptable to the duchies, which 
feared that Denmark was adopting the 
policy of isolatmg Holstein while bring- 
ing Sclileswig within the kingdom. The 
duchies insisted that they had been made 
inseparable by the art of 1460 Ijy which 
the king of Denmark became duke of 
Holstein In addition, language ordi- 
nances designed to strengthen Danish 
influence in Schleswig were protested and 
made the justification for German in- 
volvement in that duchy. 

1863-70 

MANIFESTO OF 1863. Relying on the 
diplomatic isolation of Prussia resulting 
from the Polish revolution, the Danish 
government announced, Mar. 1863, that a 
new constitution would be drafted and 
would apply to the kingdom and Schles- 
wig but not to Holstein. Believing, incor- 
rectly, that they would be supported by 
the other powers, the Danes persisted in 
their couise despite vigorous German 
protests, and the new constitution was 
adopted by the Rigsdag 13 Nov., 1863. 

ACCESSION OF CHRISTIAN IX. On 
15 Nov., 1863, Frederick VII died, and. in 
accordance with the London Protocol, 
Prince Christian became king as Christian 
IX. On 18 Nov. he signed the new consti- 
tution. At the same time the son of the 
Duke of Augusteiiborg, Frederick of Nor 
(1829-80), claimed the title of duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein on the basis of rights 
given him by his father. 

WAR WITH PRUSSIA AND AUS- 
TRIA. In Dec. 1863 federal German 
troops occupied Holstein, and Prussia 
and Austria demanded, 16 Jan., 1864, the 
immediate withdrawal of the constitution 
of 1863. War followed in w4iich the Danes 
were quickly forced back to Jutland. A 
conference in London arranged an armis- 


tice, 12 May, 1864, and agreement was 
reached on the division of ‘Schleswig. A 
precise dividing line could not be agreed 
on, however, and the war was renewed, 26 
June. Continued Austro-Prussiari victories 
forced Denmark to accept the Treaty of 
Vienna, 30 Oct., 1864, by which all of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg we^e 
ceded to Austria and Prussia, the claims of 
Frederick of Augustenborg being brushed 
aside. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1866. As a re 
suit of the war the National Liberal gov- 
ernment fell, and was replaced by an 
Agrarian government, led by Count 
Christian Frijs (1817-96). The constitu- 
tion of July 1866 was similar to ih.it of 
1849 except that, part of the Landsting 
was to be appointed by the king. Danish 
politics now entered a period of instabil- 
ity, with shifting alliances between peas- 
ants, landowners, and liberals until the 
formation of a stable conservative gov- 
ernment in 1875. {Cant. p. 297.) 

THE LOW COUNTRIES AND 
SWITZERLAND 

The Netherlands 
1800-1812 

THE NAPOLEONIC KINGDOM. On 
27 Mar., 1802, peace with Britain was 
concluded at Amiens, by which the 
Netherlands B'ast Indies, except for Cey- 
lon, were returned to the Batavian Re- 
public, and the former Stadholdei, 
Willem V (1748-1806), was permitted to 
rule over seculari/ed church lands on the 
southern border of the Netherlands. 
When in 1803 war against Britain was 
resumed, the republic had to furnish 
France with troops and a fleet. In 1805 
Napoleon, now emperor of the French, 
had the executive power of the republic 
conferred on a single person, Rutger Jan 
Schimmelpenninck (1765-1825). with the 
title of council-pensionary. Soon after his 
appointment, Schimmelpenninck’s physi- 
cal health deteriorated, and Napoleon 
used this as a pretext to establish a King- 
dom of Holland, June 1806, with his 
brother Louis (1778-1846) , as 1st king 
(ruled 1806-10) . The number of political 
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subdivisions was expanded from 8 to 11, 
with the dep^trtment of Vlissingen (Flush- 
ing) being ceded to France. Although he 
was endowed with almost absolute power 
in the Netherlands, Louis was in fact a 
vassal of the French emperor. 

Louis determined to improve the con- 
dition of his adopted country. He intro- 
duced a variation of the Code Napoldon, 
uniting in 1 instrument numerous local 
laws and customs, he had many damaged 
dykes and waterways reconstructed; and 
he created, 4 May, 1808, the Royal 
Netherland Institute for Science, Letters, 
and Fine Arts. In 1810, after French 
accusations of Dutch violations of the 
trade embargo against Britain, Louis was 
forced, as a penalty, to/:ede Brabant and 
Zeeland to France. A few months later, 0 
July, the Netherlands were deemed 
within the natural frontiers of France 
and, as such, were annexed. Police spies, 
press censorship, and military and naval 
conscription were introduced. 

1813-47 

RESTORATION OF THE HOUSE OF 
ORANGE. Local uprisings and Bona- 
parte’s defeats in 1813 made possible the 
restoration, 2 Dec., 1813, of Willem V’s 
son, Willem of Orange (1772-1843). He 
was proclaimed sovereign-prince of the 
Netherlands, 30 Mar., 1814. On 16 Mar., 
1815, he assumed the title of king as 
Willem I (ruled 1815-40). The Congress 
of Vienna awarded the Austrian Nether- 
lands to the new kingdom, to be united 
in a “perfect amalgamation.” Luxem- 
bourg, which had been a province of the 
Austrian Netherlands, was now consti- 
tuted as a separate grand duchy, with 
Willem as first grand duke. 

REVOLUTION OF 1830. Friction soon 
developed between the Dutch-Flemish 
and French-speaking areas of the united 
kingdom, based primarily on the fear of 
religious persecution of Catholics by a 
Calvinist king and government. All min- 
istries were located in The Hague, the 
promise to convene the legislature in 
Brussels in alternate years was not kept, 
and all military establishments were lo- 
cated in the north. Although the Walloon 


population was num^ricdlly superior, civil „ 
and military appointments were distrib- 
uted on a •10-to-l basis in favoY o{ the 
Dutch. The imposition of Dutch as thef 
single official language of the kingdom, 
and Willetn’s desire to control the educa- 
tion of Catholic priests, prepared the way 
for the Belgian revolution. The revolt 
began on 25 Aug., 1830. The king ap- 
pealed to the powers to help to restore 
order in the southern pro\inces, but 
Dutch excesses in attemptir^g to suppress 
the rebellion made peaceful reconcilia- 
tion impossible. The powers, meeting in 
London, 20 JaiK. 1831, authorized the 
independence cA Belgium, placing on the 
throne Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld 
(1790-1865) , a member of a minor branch 
of the Prussian royal house. 

1848-70 

CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION OF 
1848. In 1840 Willem I replied to public 
pressure for liberalization of the constitu- 
tion with several reforms, including ac- 
ceptance of the principle of ministerial 
responsibility. Rather than reign under 
the new system, however, he abdicated in 
favor of his son, Willem II (ruled 1840- 
49) . Willem II (1792-1849) prevented the 
spread of the revolutionary fervor of 1848 
to the Netherlands by yielding some of 
his authority to the States-General by the 
Constitutional Revision of 1848. 

REIGN OF WILLEM III. Willem III 
(1817-90, ruled 1849-90) reluctantly ap- 
plied the principle of ministerial respon- 
sibility and allowed Jan Rudolf Thor- 
becke (1798-1872), leader of the Liberal 
majority in the States-General, to form a 
government. During Thorbecke’s first 
ministry, 1849-53, the Netherlands 
reached an agreement with the Vatican, 
1852, permitting a native hierarchy for 
Dutch Catholics; and government sub- 
sidies w(TC provided for Catholic as well 
as Calvinist schools. Papal attempts to 
ad\ance Catholic interests still further 
brought an outcry from Dutch Protes- 
tants, with whom Willem associated him- 
self, April 1853. In the face of hostile 
public opinion. Thorbecke resigned, to 
be followed by conservative coalition 
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ministries. In 1861, with a Liberal major- 
ity controlftnij the Statcs-General, funds 
were voted for the construction of an 
extensive railway system. From 1862# to 
1866 Thorbecke again served as jMemicr. 
during 1863 free secondary and technical 
education was authon’zed, and sla\ery 
abolished in the West Indian colonies. 
Early in 1867 Willem, as personal sover- 
eign of Luxembourg, negotiated with 
Napoleon III to sell the grand duchy to 
France; but Prussia, which maintained a 
garrison in Luxembourg, saw the need for 
a buffer fortress against France and op- 
posed the sale. On II May. 1867, a 
conference of European powers produced 
the Tieaty of London, by which Prussia 
withdrew her troops and the independent 
neutrality of Luxembourg was guaranteed 
by the powers. The conservative govern- 
ment of the Netherlands fell because of 
this diplomatic embarrassment; and after 
2 years, 1868-70, of government by a 
group of younger Liberals, Thorbecke 
returned, Jan. 1871, as premier for the 
third time, to deal with the emergency 
created by the Franco-Prussian War. 
{Cant. p. 297.) 

Belgium 

1800-1813 

NAPOLEONIC RULE. In 1800 Belgium 
(then known as the Austrian Nether- 
lands) formed part of the French Enij)ire. 
Belgian Catholics supported the Napole- 
onic regime after the Concordat of 1802 
between France and the papacy, and Bel- 
gians of all classes appreciated the eco- 
nomic prosperity which derived from war 
profits and from access to the European 
market. Out of Belgium’s already ad- 
vanced agricultural and industrial sectors 
grew a new social class composed of 
wealthy burghers, large capitalists, nobles, 
and landed proprietors, who would later 
provide the leadership for an indepen- 
dent nation. Support for France began to 
dissipate in 1809. Napoleon’s break with 
the pope in that year caused the disaffec- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy; continued 
military conscription and increasingly 
arbitrary police control deepened Belgian 


alienation. Allied tfoops entered Belgium 
without resistance in Dec. 1813. 

1814-30 

THE KfNCDOM OF THE NETHER- 

LANDS. In 1814 the Congress of \hcnna 
agreed that Belgium should be joined in 
“perfect amalg.imation’’ with Holland to 
form the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Belgian economic interests favored the 
union, which offered Dfiicli colonies as a 
replacement for the lost Europeaii inaiket 
for Belgian metal and textile production; 
and King Willem 1 encouiaged industii«l 
development, ‘notably by the establish- 
ment of the industri.jl bank, the Socit^tt^ 
CeiK^rale cies Pass Ras, 1822. Catholics, 
however, opposed the constitutional pro- 
visions for freetlom of religion, and clur 
ing the 1820's the Catholic clergy came 
under increasing persecution as thev con- 
tinued religious teaching in clehance of 
Willem’s attempts to establish state 
schools. In addition, the Belgian prov- 
inces, whose popuhition exceeded th.it of 
the Dutch, opposed the granting of equal 
representation for the 2 groups in thv“ 
States General and the disproportionately 
large numbet of Dutch civil servants 
Willem’s declaration in 1819 that after 
1823 Dutch was to become the adminis- 
trative language throughout the Nether- 
lands was viewed a*; another attempt to 
exclude Belgians from political and cul- 
tural life. 

REVOLUTION OF 1830. The direct 
impetus for the revolution c.ame from 
political agitation of young people influ- 
enced by French radical thought, acting 
on a laboring class which was caught in a 
trap of fixed low wages, rising prices, and 
increasing unemployment resulting from 
mechanization. A prolc'tarian uprising in 
Brussels, 25 Aug., 1830, grew to full-scale 
revolt against the hated Dutch and ended 
with a 'declaration of Belgian inclcpen- 
dence, 18 Nov., 1830. 

1831-70 

REIGN OF LEOPOLD 1. On 31 July, 
1831, with the approval of the European 
powers, the Belgian congress installed 
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.Leopold of Saxe-Cohrarg-Saalfeld as King 
Leopold I (ruled 1831-65). The mon- 
arch’s pOA^er was limited under the new 
constitution; all his actions required ap- 
proval by a bicameral parliamen:' elected 
by the people. But Leopold, as head of 
the army, was able to exercise authority 
against various political groups; and his 
close dynastic ties to major European 
royal houses enabled him to control Bel- 
gian foreign relations personally and effec- 
tively. 

From 1830-35 the new nation fared an 
economic depression caused by the loss of 
Dutch markets and of water routeways to 
Germany. A public program of railway 
construction provided new access to Eu- 
ropean markets and increased industrial 
and commercial activity by 1840. The 
laboring class, however, failed to share in 
the prosperity. Betweerf 1835-50 wages 
fell to 75% of the 1830 level, while the 
cost of living rose continuously. Dissatis- 
fied workers, forbidden to strike, struck 
illegally in 1846 but were quickly sup- 
pressed and sentenced to prison. 

The elections of 1847 returned the first 
all-Liberal government, whose effective 
leader was Hubert Joseph Walther Fr^re- 
Orban (1812-96), During the revolution- 
ary uprisings of 1848, he maintained 
order in Belgium by extending the 
suffrage. He initiated a policy of free 
trade which reduced tariffs and the cost 
of living. His government fell, 1852, 
because of Catholic opposition to his 
attempt to establish public schools. Suc- 
ceeding governments continued the free- 
trade policies, and in 1857 the Liberals 
returned to pass a series of laws limiting 
the power of the Catholic Church. Frere- 
Orban’s government refused, however, to 
extend the franchise to the working class. 
The Catholic Center Party, representing 
workers’ interests, achieved power in 1863 
and began to reduce taxation and mili- 
tary expenditures. ^ 

ACCESSION OF LEOPOLD II. At the 
accession of Leopold II (183.5-1909, ruled 
1865-1909) , the Belgian working classes 
were feeling the full effects of industrial 
expansion: prices fell and wages rose 
slowly; bread and wool were easily ac- 
cessible. The new king was convinced 


that .such good conditions could continue 
only if Belgian industry had easy access to 
raw materials. He therefoVe began plan- 
ning for an overseas colonial empire. 
{Cont. p. 296.) 

Switzerland 

1800-1829 

HELVETIC REPUBLIC. The massacre 
of the royal Swiss Guards in Paris, Aug. 
1792, had angered the Swiss people, as 
also had the subsequent seizure, 1793, by 
the French Revolutionary government of 
episcopal lands in Basel. No war ensued 
between the Swiss Confederation and 
France, however, jjJthough the allies were 
permitted to recruit mercenaries within 
the Confederation’s territories. In Oct. 
1797 Napoleon annexed 3 cantons to the 
Cisalpine Republic. In Feb. 1798 a Hel- 
vetic Republic was proclaimed: the num- 
ber of cantons was increased from 13 to 
23; the government centralized; a bi- 
cameral legislature established, to be 
elected by manhood suffrage; and an 
executive body of 5 directors created. In 
Apr., Geneva, the only pan of the Con- 
federation which had accepted and prac- 
ticed the dcKtrines of the French Revolu- 
tion, was annexed to France. 

PERIOD OF FRENCH DOMINA 
TION. As a French satellite, Switzerland 
was invaded by an Austro-Prussian army 
which unsuccessfully confronted French 
forces at Zurich, June 1799. Stubborn 
resistance to French domination, and 
general dissatisfaction with the constitu- 
tion, moved Napoleon to impose another, 
30 Sept., 1802. The number of cantons 
was reduced to 19, and the ancient 
powers of the cantons over education, 
ecclesiastical property, the coinage of 
money, and the postal systems were re- 
stored to them. The Swiss, however, had 
to supply 16,000 troops to the French 
armies, and were subjected to the Conti- 
nental .System, which greatly reduced the 
volume of trade and of industrial pro- 
duction. 

ASSERTION OF NEUTRAL 
STATUS. When the Napoleonic Empire 
began to crumble, 1813, Switzerland de- 
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dared its neutrality for the remainder of 
the war. The* Congress of Vienna affirmed 
and guaranteea Swiss neutrality, 1815. 
Using Napoleon’s last revision as a bastf, 
the Swiss modified their constitution to 
end the subordination of smaller cantons 
to large ones, and the army was accepted 
as the only federal institution and 
charged with the defense of federal 
borders. The inviolability of the Swiss 
frontier led many advocates of ideas that 
were unpopular in other European coun- 
tries to seek asylum in Switzerland. Two 
notable examples were Giuseppe Mazzini 
(1805-72) and the future Napoleon III of 
France. Both used Switzerland as a base 
for their respective revolutionary activ- 
ities. 

1830-70 

INFLUENCE OF FRENCH REVOLU 
TIONARY IDEAS. Revolutionary en- 
thusiasm in France, July 1830, inspired 
Swiss intellectuals to demand greater de- 
mocratization of their society. Agitation 
resulted in the passage of laws protecting 
female and child labor and creating 
teacher training schools and new univer- 
sities in Berne and Zurich in order to 
provide easier access to educational op- 
portunities. By Nov. 1830 the traditional 
patrician regimes in the cantons, which 
had been restored in 1815, were under- 
mined by constant factional bickering 
and reformist agitation. Twelve Cantons 
adopted liberal constitutions, but 7 pre- 
served the old order. 

WAR OF THE SONDERBUND. In 
1845 the 7 conservative cantons, which 
were predominantly Catholic in religion, 
seceded from the Confederation and 
formed the Sonderbund, 1 1 Dec. In Nov. 
1847 the federal Diet declared the Son- 
derbund dissolved. The Jesuits, who were 
considered by liberals the instigators of 
the secession, were permanently expelled 
from Switzerland by decree of the Diet. 
The Sonderbund did not accept the dis- 
solution, however, and resisted by force. 
Within a year the Federal army, led by 
Gen. Guillaume Dufour (1787-1875) , sup- 
pressed the rebellion. After the war the 
Diet grailted generous peace terms, and 


Protestant cantons hdped to pay the war 
debts of the losers. The tragedy of war, 
and the influence of nationalist Ideas ifi 
neighboring states, resulted in the erec- 
tion of sifonger central authority. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1848. A new 
constitution, promulgated 12 Sept., 4848, 
provided the federal government with 
new or increased powers over the army, 
the budget, the judicial system, and popu- 
lar welfare. A tradition of civic responsi- 
bility, cantonal autonomy, and a reluc- 
tance to apply all the revolutionary ideas 
of 1848 at once permitted the new Swiss 
Republic to remajn exceptionally stable. 
As a result of this stability, Switzerland 
became the seat of numerous interna- 
tional banking and humanitarian organi- 
zations, and continued to serve as a 
refuge for advocates of revolutionary and 
unorthodox political behavior. (Cont. p. 
297.) 

THE UNIFICATION OF GERMANY 

180a<1807 

THE NAPOLEONIC REORGANIZA- 
TION. In 1800 the Holy Roman Empire 
contained over 300 separate sovereignties. 
The south German states supported Aus- 
tria against France, but Prussia under 
Frederick William III (ruled 1797-1840) 
remained at peace. The Austrians and 
their allies suffered severe defeats at 
Marengo, 14 June, 1800, and Hohen- 
linden, 3 Dec., 1800, before accepting a 
peace at Lun^ville, 9 Feb., 1801. France 
obtained the left bank of the Rhine, and 
Austria had to surrender her power in 
Italy beyond the River Adige. Moreover, 
Napoleon pressed for a congress to secu- 
larize ecclesiastical territory within Ger- 
many. As guardian of sovereign rights 
within the empire, Austria tried to avoid 
this, but met opposition from other Ger- 
man stales, especially in the south, which 
stood to gain from a rearrangement of 
lands. The accession of Czar Alexander I 
brought peace between France and Rus- 
sia, Oct. 1801, rendering further Austrian 
resistance impossible. Finally, a plan for 
secularization was accepted by Austria 
and by the Federal Diet (Reichsdeputa- 
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tionshauptschm'i) , /Vpr. 1803. As a result 
some 112 states were dissolved, and nu- 
merous (Cities and towns alJSorbed into 
neighboring areas, 1803. 

During 1803-6 Germany attehT|3ied to 
work the new system, redistributing the 
Reichstag \otes and revising defense 
quotas. West of the Rhine, French legal 
cooes and administrative techniques were 
introduced. The European war. which 
riLopened 10 May, 1803, underlined Ger- 
man impotence. The French made sallies 
into Hanover and kidnapped the due 
d’Enghien from German soil. Prussia 
pledged neutrality while Bavaria and 
Baden accepted a French aJIliance. 

CONFEDERATION OF THE 
RHINE. With the defeat of the Allied 
Coalition at Austerlit/, 2 Dec., 1805, 
Napoleon completed his reorganization of 
Germany. 7’he lands ‘of the Imperial 
Knights were granted to the rulers of 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, aiul IIe.sse- 
Darmstadt, and these stales were linked 
together in a Confederation of the Rhine, 
12 July, 1806. This replaced the old 
Confederation, and w.is talculated to 
provide Napoleon with troops and money 
and act as a pro-French buffer against the 
Hapsburgs. Soon afterward. Emperor 
Francis I of Austria acknowledged the 
situation with a proclamation* dissolving 
the Holy Roman Empire, 6 Aug., 1806. 

DEFEAT OF PRUSSIA AND PEACE 
OF TILSIT. The Prussian king had 
avoided military engagements from 179.5 
to 1806. He had eventually sided with the 
Coalition, but never actively involved the 
Prussian army. Napoleon, for his part, 
was ready to use Hanover as a pawn for 
bargaining with Britain. An economic 
recession intensified the opposition felt 
by Prussians to their king’s passivity over 
Hanover, and by Oct. 1806 war had 
broken out. Prussia, without allies, was 
rapidly and decisively defeated at Jena, 
14 Oct., 1806. Frederick Willi.''m con- 
tinued the war, but Austria coulcl offer no 
assistance,, and after a short alliance 
Russia was forced to withdraw her forces 
beyond the Niemen. Prussia and Russia 
were then compelled to accept a peace at 
Tilsit, 7-9 July, 1807. 

The peace maintained Prussia beiweei' 


the French and Russian empires as a 
concession to the czar. Prussia lost her 
possessions west of the Elbe, including 
Magdeburg and Altmark. Napoleon cre- 
ated in the west a Kingdom of West- 
phalia, to be ruled by his brother, Jerome 
(1784-1860) . In addition, Prussian Po- 
land was incorporated into the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, and an indemnity lev- 
ied on the reiThiining Pricssian territory. 
French troops remained in occupation 
until the end of 1808. 

1807-15 

PRUSSIAN REFORM MOVEMENT. 

There had been signs of reform in 
Prussia before 1806. A financial commis- 
sion and a statistical bureau had been set 
up. Internal tariffs and the salt monopoly 
were modified, while on crown lands 
peasants were granted greater freedom. 
But only after the disaster of Jena was 
there a widespread recognition of the 
need for far-reaching changes. The re- 
forms of 1807-13 were largely associated 
with 2 men: Baron Heinrich von Stein 
(1757-1831) and Baron Karl August von 
Hardenburg (1750-1822), who controlled 
Prussian policy during these years. 

LAND EMANCIPATION EDICT. 9 
Oct., 1807. This edict ended most per- 
sonal services connected with land, and 
granted peasants freedom to many and to 
leave a domain without the prior consent 
of their lords. Land could henceforth be 
bought and sold like any other commod- 
ity, and prohibitions against peasant or 
middle-class acquisition of noble land 
ended. Initially, efforts were made to 
prevent the continued growth of large 
estates and the dispossession of peasants. 
But modifications of the edict, especially 
in 1816, resulted by the 1820’s in the 
creation of a large landless proletariat. 
The nobility remained exempt from land 
tax until 1861 and retained their mano- 
rial police powers until 1872. 

REFORM OF TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRY. In Dec. 1808 provincial govern- 
ments were directed to free food and 
textile industries from guild restrictions. 
By an edict, Nov. 1810, and an Industrial 
Law, Sept. 1811, Hardenburg extended 
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this policy, tying to stimulate trade at a 
time of great ^economic diffuul^.y and 
dislocation. 

ARMY REFORMS. The Military Oi» 
ganization Commission was dominated by 
Gens. Gerhard von Scharnhorst (177.5- 
1813) and August von Gneisenau (1760- 
1831). It urged the introduction of a 
national service system without any ex- 
emptions. Army commissions were to be 
awarded on merit and by examinations. 
Discipline was made less brutal and living 


conditions for soldien improved. Officer 
schools were set up and tactics revised. 
To circumvdbt Napoleon’s restrittioy of 
the Prussian forces to 42,000 men, a short- * 
service ?)%tem was instituted, eventually 
resulting irt a trained reserve of 150,000 
men. By 1814, with Hermann von Bpyen 
(1771-1848) as war minister, the Prussian 
army had become one of the most eth- 
cient in Europe. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS. In 

Dec. 1808 Stein established 5_ministries to 
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handle finance, foreign affairs, domestic 
affairs, war, and justice. The ministries 
Were co't)rdinated by a CouAcil of State. 
’A prior edict, Nov. 1808, had extended 
the rights of towns to self-gol^rnment, 
and had made their admin istAtion more 
uniform. Later, 1812, Hardenburg set up 
elected councils for rural communities. 

'tDUCATIONAL REFORMS. Wil- 
helm von Humboldt (1767-183.5) trans- 
formed the Prussian educational system, 
1809-10. He was strongly influenced by 
Johann Pestalozzi (1746-1827) and the 
example of the newly created educational 
system in France. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte* (1762-1814), in 
his Addresses to the German Nation, 
1807-8, had emphasized the role of 
schools in creating national spirit, and 
von Humboldt brought all education 
under state authority. Elementary school- 
ing was made compulsory, and secondary 
schools were founded both for the hu- 
manities {Gyrnnasien) and for a more 
practical training (Realschulen) . In 1810 
a university was established in Berlin, 
and by 1812 school-leaving examinations 
(necessary for university entrance) had 
been created. These measures helped to 
produce a marked revival of German 
universities after 1815. 

REFORMS OUTSIDE ' PRUSSIA. 
French influence and the Prussian ex- 
ample encouraged reform in the south 
German states. A Bavarian constitution 
was published, May 1808, replacing the 
old Estates with a single-chamber legisla- 
ture. Press laws were liberalized, and the 
independence of the courts safeguarded. 
Attempts were also made to modify serf 
obligations and decrease ecclesiastical 
powers over education. In Baden the 
Napoleonic legal code was adopted and, 
as in Wiirtiemberg and Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, various financial and administrative 
reforms were itndertaken. Whereas most 
of Germany suffered reaction aP.er 1815, 
these south German states were- to retain, 
for a time, constitutions modeled on the 
Bourbon Charter of 1814. 

GERMANY AND THE VIENNA 
SETTLEMENT. The Continental Sys- 
tem and repeated exactions of men and 


money fanned a growing nationalist 
movement in Germany^ and intensified 
resentment against French rule. In 1809 
alone there were 5 attempts to overthrow 
the government of Westphalia. When 
Napoleon invaded Russia, June 1812, he 
received aid from many German states. In 
the War of German Liberation following 
the French retreat from Moscow, Prussia 
took the lead. In Oct. 1813 Napoleon was 
defeated at Leipzig, and on 30 May, 1814, 
the 1st Treaty of Paris was signed. By this 
treaty France retained some of her war- 
time conquests in Germany, but the prob- 
lem of the future of Saxony was post- 
poned. At the Congress of Vienna, Nov. 
1814-June 1815, Austria and Britain suc- 
cessfully thwarted Prussia's attempt to 
retain the area. Prussia gained % of 
Saxony (instead of the whole) and re- 
ceived compensation in the Rhineland 
and Westphalia, also retaining Posen. 
After Napoleon’s return from Elba, 1 
Mar., 1815, and defeat at Waterloo, 18 
June, 1815, the Prussians hoped for Al- 
sace and Lorraine, but received only the 
Saar region (2nd Treaty of Paris, 20 Nov., 
181.5). 

PREDOMINANCE OF PRUSSIA. In 

June 1815 the old Federal Diet was re- 
established under Austrian presidency, 
and the Confederation of the Rhine dis- 
solved. Germany now contained less than 
40 states and Prussian power had been 
considerably enhanced. Gains in the 
Rhineland made her the main buffer 
against further French encroachments, 
and the.se same lands were soon to be of 
great economic value. 

1816-47 

KARLSBAD DECREES. During 1814 and 
1815 many monarchs in South Germany 
and the King of Prussia promised their 
subjects more representative institutions, 
and after the Vienna settlement new 
constitutions were enacted in south Ger- 
many. There was a considerable liberal- 
nationalist movement, especially in the 
universities, which manifested itself in 
societies (Burschenschaften ) , founded 
first at Jena and then elsewhere. These 
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groups held a general meeting at Wart- 
burg, 1817, add soon afterward a General 
German Studenfs’ Union was established 
as a nationwide body. 

Dissent was increased by economic difli- 
culties and bad harvests. To meet it a 
conservative reaction spread throughout 
VVestern Europe. In 1818 the Prussian 
king refused to implement previous 
promises of constitutional reform. In July 
1819 the Karlsbad Decrees were pushed 
through the Federal Diet by Metternich 
after August von Kot/ebue, a reactionary 
journalist, had been murdered by a stu- 
dent. The decrees provided for (1) more 
stringent press censorship, (2) officials to 
investigate the universities, and (3) a 
Central Investigation ^ Committee at 
Mainz to co-ordinate the repression of 
liberal and ultranationalist sentiment. 
The Vienna Act, 1820, further deterred 
individual states from adopting constitu- 
tions. The Geiinanies thus became rigidly 
controlled police states. 

6 ARTICLES. 28 June, 1832. In 1830 
liberal-nationalist revolutionary move- 
ments erupted in France, Belgium, Poland, 
and Italy. Metternich, with Prussian co- 
operation, was successful in suppressing re- 
volt within Germany. The 6 Articles gave 
the Federal Diet more control over ihe 
internal affairs of die states, and 
tightened restrictions on the press and 
public assembly. Wurtteniberg and 
Baden alone retained a semblance of 
liberalism. On 18 Sept., 1833. Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia signed the Treaty of 
Munchengrat/, guaranteeing the slatjis 
quo in Poland and cementing their gen- 
eral alliance against political change. 

ZOLLVEREIN. Economic conditions 
varied in the different German states, but 
most people were engaged in agriculture. 
The first half of the 19th cent, saw 
modifications in the serf system in many 
areas and a shift to a more capitalistic 
utilization of the soil. Farms were smaller 
in the west, especially in those areas 
which had experienced direct French 
rule. A crucial economic problem was 
caused by rapid population growth: 23 to 
35 m. between 1800 and 1850. 

After the Vienna settlement Prussia, 


under Hardenburg’s ministry, embarked 
on financial and tax refomis. In 1818 the 
Maassen Tariff was introduced to«ratjon^ 
alize the multitudinous existing duties on 
imports «#id exports. It laid down uni- 
form duties on the import of foreign 
manufactured goods and agriculgaral 
products, while raw materials entered free 
of charge. There were no export dutiA. 
Heavy tariffs on goods imported for con- 
sumption outside Prussia encouraged other* 
German states to join a Prussian customs 
union. Other groups of states banded to- 
gether in the late 1820’s, but couW not 
compete. By Jan. 1834 most of the Ger- 
man states (but pot Austria) belonged to 
the Zollverein, a Prussian customs union 
which created an interrftl free-trade area 
of 163. 000 sq. mi. 'Fhe exchange of goods 
and development of industry were further 
facilitated by railway construction which 
began in the 1840's. 

ACCESSION OF ERNST AUGUSTUS 
OF HANOVER. The accession of Vic- 
toria to the British throne, 1837, brought 
Ernst Augustus (1771-1851, ruled 1837- 
51) to the throne of Hanover, since Salic 
Law prevailed there. Ernst Augustus 
abolished the constitution and dismissed 
7 University of Gottingen professors who 
piotested this action. 

GERMAN LIBERALISM. During the 
1840’s there were some signs of a revival 
of liberal and nationalist ideas. In their 
Staatslrxikon , 1834-49, Karl von Rottcck 
(1775-1840) and Karl Weicker (1790- 
1869) tried to synthesize Kantian philos- 
ophy and the political ideals of the French 
Re\olution. In 1841 Friedrich List (1789- 
1846) in his National System of Political 
Economy called for a national economy 
and a climate of freedom in which ideas 
and inno\ations could gain swift recogni- 
tion. The accession of Frederick William 
IV of Prussia (ruled 1840-61) also revived 
nationalist hopes. In 1841 he planned a 
National ^Diet for Prussia, but was per- 
suaded to shelve the scheme. It was only 
in 1847, when money was needed to con- 
struct a railway to East Prussia, that a 
United Diet was finally called. During the 
1840’s Prussian influence over German 
defense and trade increased. By 1847, 
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when economic recession and bad har- 
vests multiplied demands for reform of 
the Federal Diet, many looked to Prussia 
for leadership. 

1848-49 

OUTBREAK OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1848. When the United Diet 
was summoned in Prussia in 1847, Ger- 
man liberals and radicals held confer- 
ences questioning the existing structure 
of the German Confederation. The Prus- 
sian Biel was soon dissolved, but revolu- 
tion in Palis, Feb 1848, toudied off 
unrest throughout Europe. Popular dis- 
content and palate intrigue brought Met- 
ternich's downfall, 13 Mar., which was 
followed by revolution in Hungary and 
Italy. With Austria preoccupied else- 
where. the fate of Gemnany lay in the 
hands of Frederick William IV of Prussia. 
When rioting occurred in Berlin, he 
decided to withdraw his troops, appoint a 
liberal ministry, and pledge himself to 
constitutionalism and the c.nise of 
national (Germany, 18 Mai. Elsewhere 
German princes hastened to appease their 
subjects by granting constitutions. 

The economic causes of the rc\olution 
were a severe slump in trade and indus- 
trial production, together with disastrous 
harvests and a potato blight. Mass misery 
in the towns and tountryside endowed 
the middle-class political movement with 
real strength. Widespread rural riots 
against manorial dues and rents occurred 
during the spiing. Peasants were starving 
while landlords exported their excess 
produrc at vasily inflated prices. Crafts- 
men in the towns— factory workers were 
small in number and played no real part 
in the unrest— centered their demands 
around the necessity of returning to a 
guild system with guaranteed prices, 
wages, and employment. Rut the middle 
class, which led the revolution,^. did not 
heed mass demands, and adhejed firmly 
to its belief in property rights and eco- 
nomic liberalism. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT 
FRANKFURT. On 31 Mar. the German 
governments allowed a preparliament 
(Vorparlament) to meet at Frankfurt ro 


prepare for elections to a National As- 
sembly. Eventually it was decided to elect 
delegates according to tnc franchises of 
their individual states instead of by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage. This effectively 
excluded workers and peasants from the 
National Assembly, which convened at 
Frankfurt, 18 May. Its 330 delegates were 
of the middle class except for 4 master 
artisans and 1 peasant. The Assembly 
concentrated on constitutional and legal 
issues and made no real effort to come to 
grips with urban and rural distress. It 
found its power challenged by the sepa- 
rate state governments and was itself 
deeply divided. Having no machinery for 
raising taxes and no army, it was forced 
to rely on Pnissiari and Austrian troops to 
quell minority movements among the 
Czechs and PoU>. When the Danes 
threatened to annex Schleswig, which, 
together with Holstein, was under Danish 
rule but mainly German-speaking, the 
Assembly encouraged Prussian interven- 
tion. 

FAILURE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By June 1848 the revolutionary impetus 
had begun to wane in France and in 
central Europe. Prince Alfred Windisch- 
gratz (1787-1 Hb2) suppressed the Pan-Slav 
movement in Prague and then occupied 
Vbenna with the imperial army. By Nov. 
Piince Felix /ii Sc liwarzenberg (1800-52) 
controlled Austria, while in Prussia Fred- 
erick William IV brought his army back 
to Berlin and appointed a conservative 
ministry under Friedrich von Branden- 
burg (1792-1850) and Otto von Man- 
leuffel (180.5-82). In Dec. 1848 a very 
limited constitution was granted in Prus- 
.sia as a sop to the middle classes (and in 
May 1849 the “3-('lass System” of voting 
further increased the power of the Prus- 
sian nobility). By the end of 1848, there- 
fore, power had returned to the regional 
centers and the Frankfurt Assembly was 
soon to be deserted by all but the ex- 
treme left. But first, 28 Mar., 1849, it was 
decided to offer the crown of a united 
Germany, excluding the Hapsburg lands, 
to the king of Prussia. Frederick William 
refused a crown proffered by the people, 
but for a time toyed with his own 
schemes for unity, inviting the German 
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princes to meet *at Erfurt. But Austria, 
having recovered her position in Italy 
and, with Ru?sian aid, in Hungary, was 
now able to press for a return to the old 
Confederation. Further risings in \fay 
1849, largely in the south, were repressed 
by Prussian forces. Tension and rivalry 
between Austria and Prussia mounted, 
but finally Prussia declined a confronta- 
tion and at Olmiitz, 29 Nov., accepted a 
restoration of the 1815 Diet. 

The handicraftsmen, unrepresented at 
Frankfurt, held their own congresses. In 
Prussia and Austria, governments enacted 
manorial reforms to appease rural dis- 
satisfaction, and this was rapidly copied 
elsewhere. In the towns also, the new 
conservative governments established 
public works schemes and new guilds to 
win over working-class support. 

By 1848 the liberal solution for Ger- 
man unity had failed. Individual govern- 
ments and princes had shown no willing- 
ness to subordinate themselves to a 
central authority. The middle-class revolt 
stepped into a vacuum of power: Austria 
was distracted elsewhere and Frederick 
William IV' had chosen to join the 
movement. But the forces of reaction 
were not defeated, and by Nov. 1848 had 
reasserted themselves without difficulty. 
The revolution had, however, re-empha- 
sized the predominant role Prussia would 
have to play in future efforts toward 
German unification. 

185(MiO 

ECLIPSE OF AUSTRIAN INFLU 
ENCE. After 1850 Austria tried to recover 
her economic and political power in 
Germany. Olmiitz was followed by the 
attempt of Schwarzenberg and Kail von 
Bruck (1798-1860), the Austrian finance 
minister, to push the whole Hapsburg 
Empire into the ZoUverew. Prussian re- 
sistance and the death of Schwarzenberg 
in 1852 defeated these aims in 185.S ancl 
again in 1862. 

ECONOMIC ADVANCE IN GER- 
MANY. A marked revival of prosperity in 
the 1850’s set the seal of success on eco- 
nomic liberalism, and most of the re- 
stored guilds were dissolved. Joint-stock 


companies proliferated and long-term in- 
dustrial investment by banks, e.g., Schaaf- 
hausen and Darmstadt, suppliq^l capital 
for interstate railway lines and a Vapid 
acceleraiion of industrial output. A severe 
economic* crisis in 1857, however, tempo- 
rarily checked this growth, and provided 
the social conditions for an enlargeiilent 
of the liberal opposition in Prussia %nd 
other states. 

ITALIAN WAR. In 1859 France, 
allied to Sardinia, declared war on Aus- 
tria. The Hapsburgs were 'defeated, and 
in the subsequent peace were farced to 
give up Lombardy. The war divided 
German opinipn and acted as a catalyst 
for liberalism and nationalism. The Ital- 
ian siucess led to the foundation of a 
German National Association by Rudolf 
von Bennigsen (1824-1902) and other 
liberals. But while some saw Austria as 
the common enemy of Italian and Ger- 
man unification, others, desiring a large 
Germany, including Austria, called for a 
demonstration of unity against France. 
The Prussian leader, Otto von Bismarck 
(1815-98), w'anted to use the occasion to 
extract gains for Prussia in north Ger- 
many, but Austria hastened to sign an 
armistice with the French to avoid the 
necessity of such concessions. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS OF 
1860. Lhe insanity of Frederick William 
IV of Pru.ssia led to the regency of his 
brother, William (1797-1888), who ap- 
pointed, Nov. 1858, a liberal cabinet 
under Prince Karl Anton of Hohenzol- 
lern (1811-85) . But the country was soon 
in (risis over the Army Bill of 1860. The 
inefficiency of the Prussian mobilization 
in 18.59 led Albrecht von Roon (1803-79) , 
the war minister, to propose drastic reor- 
ganization. The standing army was to be 
increased from 200,000 to 370,000 men, 
and the service period extended from 2 to 
3 years. T he strength and importance of 
the militia (of great sentimental impor- 
tance to Prussians) were greatly decreased 
in favor of a larger and more professional 
army, which was to cost an extra 9.5 m. 
thalers annually. Prussian liberals, fearing 
an increase in the power of the king and 
the military class, tried to gain conces- 
sions. But William, who became king in 
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1861, was inflexible^ A Progressive Party 
was formed to oppose the army budget, 
and the<^ liberals were victorious in the 
•elections of Dec. 1861. They demanded 
an itemized budget and restrio:ion of 
military service to 2 years, but parliament 
was ;tgain dissolved. A further liberal 
electoral victory. May 1862, only strength- 
entrd the king’s resolve. On Roon’s advice 
he now appointed Bismarck minister- 
president, Sept. 1862. Bismarck ruled and 
raised necessary, revenue in spite of par- 
liament. 

1861-71 

FURTHER DIMINUTION OF AUS 
TRIAN INFLUENCE IN GERMANY. 

Austria, after the Italian War. began to 
work for a revision of the federal struc- 
ture. In 18.59 she failed to extract aid 
from the German states and now, under 
Anton von Schmerling (1805-93), an at- 
tempt was made to push the Hapsburgs 
back into German affairs politically and 
via the ZoUverein. The Austrian emperor 
summoned a meeting of the German 
princes at Frankfurt, Aug. 1863. At Bis- 
marck’s insistence the Pricssian king did 
not attend. Moreover, in 1862 Bismarck 
had used the signature of a trade agree- 
ment between Austria and France to 
block Austrian efforts to enter the ZoU- 
verein. 

SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. Christian 
IX of Denmark promulgated, Nov. 1863, 
a new constitution incorporating Schles- 
wig into the Danish state. Ties with 
Holstein, the duchy belonging to the 
German confederation, were to remain 
purely personal. This action was a breach 
of the London Protocol of 8 May, 1852, 
which had patched up Danish-German 
relations by guaranteeing the status quo. 
The new constitution threatened to end 
all hope of bringing Schleswig into the 
German Confederation. To the latter end 
the Diet supported the Duke, of Au- 
gustenborg’s claims to rule the duchies. 

Bismarck used this situation to acquire 
the duchies for Prussia. He persuaded 
Austria to accept an alliance and oppose 
the Danish constitution on the grounds of 


the London Protocol, thus circumventing 
the Federal Diet, which su'pported Au- 
gustenborg. The Danes resisted, and war 
broke out in which, without assistance, 
Denmark was quickly overrun. By Oct. 

1864, after the failure of a London 
Conference of the Powers, the duchies 
were ceded to Austria and Prussia. 

AUSTRO PRUSSIAN WAR. Bismarck 
was determined to build up Prussian 
political power in central Europe to 
match her rapidly growing economic 
strength. Immediately after the peace 
with Denmark, he began to Prussianize 
the duchies. Austrian policy wavered, but 
after considerable tension it was agreed 
by the Treaty of Gastein, Aug. 1865, that 
Austria should rule Holstein and Prussia 
Schleswig. Soon, however, Bismarck ac- 
cused Austria of furthering the claims of 
Augustenborg, and the threat of war 
grew. Bismarck made the necessary diplo 
matic preparations for such a conflict by 
talks with Napoleon III at Biarritz, Oct. 

1865, and by making a political alliance 
with Italy, Apr. 1866. He even made 
contact with Hungarian separatists and 
was ready to foment revolution in the 
Hapsburg lands Hatred of Austria 
among Prussian liberals cased his position 
within Prussia, where the military were 
prepared if the need for war arose. 
Within the ('.onfecleration, Bismarck tried 
to gain support by proposing a national 
parliament elected by univcisal manhood 
suffrage In view of Bismarck’s unconsti- 
tutional rule in Prussia. German liberals 
treated this with skepticism. Austria de- 
cided to place the fate of the duchies 
before the Frankfurt Diet. Prussia re- 
garded this as a violation of the Treaty of 
Gastein, and invaded Holstein. Austria 
then called for federal action against 
Prussia, June 1866. 

Most German states supported Austria, 
despite their membership in the Zoll- 
verein, while Prussia gained aid from 
Italy and from a few minor states in 
north Germany. The 7 Weeks’ War dis- 
played the military efficiency of Prussia, 
culminating in the victory of Sadowa, 3 
July, 1866. The swiftness of the action 
prevented French interference, and the 
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peace granted at ’Prague, 23 Aug., 1866, 
was moderite. Prussia gained both 
duchies but made no other territorial 
demands on Austria. There was a sm^l 
indemnity, and Bismarck agreed to the 
continued existence of Saxony and the 
southern states. But north Germany was 
reorganized into a confederation under 
Prussia, which annexed Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfurt. 

The victory greatly enhanced Bis- 
marck's position in Prussia. Elections, 
held the day after Sadowa, increased 
conservative representation, and parlia- 
ment accepted a bill of indemnity for the 
illegal collection of taxes since 1862. By 
Nov. 1866 the liberals were deeply di- 
vided. A National I^iberal Party was 
formed to support Bismarck and his 
foreign policy. 

NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERA- 
TION. The North Get man Confedera- 
tion possessed both a Reichstag, elected 
by universal manhood suffrage, and a 2nd 
chamber repre.senting the state govern- 
ments. Rut real power lay with Prussia, 
and the Reichstag had little influence. 
After 1871 the Confederation constitution 
was extended to fit all Germany. 

FRANCO PRUSSIAN WAR. After 
Sadowa only France acted as a bulwark 
against further German unifleation. 
Napoleon Ill’s failure to intervene in 
1866 diminished his support at home, 
while tear of Prussia led to a series of 
army refoims and a conviction that fur- 
ther unifleation in Central Europe could 
nor be tolerated. For the moment Napo- 
leon made unsuccessful and politically 
damaging efforts to gain compensation in 
the Rhineland and Luxembourg. This 
merely facilitated Bismarck’s negotiations 
with the south German states for military 
alliances. 

In July 1870 Franco-Prussian relations 
were suddenly inflamed because of the 
offer of the vacant Spanish throne to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern (1835- 
1905) . Bismarck, hoping for political gain, 
pressed for acceptance. France, fearing 
encirclement, threatened war, and Leo- 
pold decided to decline the Spanish crown. 
But the French badly needed a diplo- 


matic victory and demanded guarantees 
from the Prussian king that there would 
be no renewal of the candidature. JCing 
William, who was staying at Ems, tele-* 
graphed •these demands to Bismarck, who 
proceeded* to print his own version (the 
Ems Telegram) . Prussia was reacly for 
war, and the public version of the tele- 
gram was calculated to push an insulted 
French nation into conflict with Prussia. 
Militarily and diplomatically, the French 
were unprepared. Russia, was unlikely to 
intervene, and the Austrian government 
was preoccupied with running a* recon- 
structed empire, the Dual Monarchy hav- 
ing been set up»in 1867. War was declared 
in July 1870. A Prussian victory at Sedan, 
2 Sept., was followed *by a long siege of 
Paris, 19 Sept., 1870-28 [an., 1871, before 
the war ended, 10 May, 1871. 

UNIFICATION OF GERMANY. On 
18 Jan., 1871, at Versailles the ruling 
princes offered William of Prussia the 
crown of a united Germany. The North 
German Confederation, enlarged to in- 
clude south Germany, became a Prussian- 
dominated federation with only a fa(;ade 
of representative government. .Added to 
Germany were the regions of Alsace and 
most of Lorraine, taken from a defeated 
France. A united Germany had been 
created, without Austria, and as a result of 
the exercise of Prussian military supe- 
riority. {Cant. p. 286.) 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

1801 

UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. On 21 April, 1800, the House 
of Commons approved the Act of Union 
(effective 1 Jan., 1801) , which created the 
United Kingdom. At Westminster the 
Irish gained representation with 4 spiri- 
tual and 28 tenijmral lords and 100 mem- 
bers of the Commons. The established 
churches of the 2 countries wfre united 
into a single Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This union was the cause of considerable 
discontent among the Irish, who increas- 
ingly favored national independence. 
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PITT’S RESIGNATION. William Pitt 
(1759-1806) resigned on 3 Feb. over 
Catholic disabilities. On 5 Feb. Henry 
Addington (1757-1844) formed a weak 
ministry; the ensuing period c4' minis- 
terial instability lasted until 18 1C. 

BRITISH NAVAL VICTORIES. 
British naval supremacy was established 
by Aberdeen's capture of the French fleets 
at Cairo, 22 June, and Alexandria, 27 
Aug., and by Nelson’s destruction of the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen, 2 Apr. 

1802 

HEALTH AND MORALS OF AP 
PRENTICES ACT. The movement to- 
ward government ' supervision of labor 
conditions began with the Health and 
Morals of Apprentices Act, 22 June. It 
forbade the employmeiv. of pauper chil- 
dren in cotton mills until age 9, limited 
their workday to 12 hours, and prohibited 
their employment at night. 

TREATY OF AMIENS. On 27 Mar. 
Britain and France signed the Treaty of 
Amiens, which was born of the 2 coun- 
tries* mutual exhaustion. Except for 
Trinidad and Ceylon, Britain agreed to 
return all conquests to France and her 
allies. 

1803 

OUTBREAK OF WAR OF THE .3RD 
COALITION. The Treaty of Amiens did 
not guarantee the independence of the 
countries surrounding France. By an ulti- 
matum of 4 Apr., Britain agreed to 
recognize France's reorganization of Italy 
if France withdrew from Holland and 
Switzerland and recognized Britain’s re- 
tention of Malta, a strategic island in 
terms of naval power. France refused, and 
on 16 May war resumed. 

1804 

WAR VV^TH SPAIN. ^Fo hinder Spain 
from joining France, Britain captured 
Spain’s South American treasure fleet, 5 
Oct., leading Spain to declare war, 12 
Dec. 


PITT’S RETURN TO POWER. Pitt 
succeeded Addington on IG May. Fac- 
tionalism within the cabiYiet reached a 
crisis when Pitt’s friend Viscount Melville 
(1771-1851), first lord of the Admiralty, 
was impeached. Addingtonians bitterly 
attacked Melville during his trial (9 Apr., 
1804-12 June, 1806). Pitt’s subsequent 
hostility toward the Addingtonians led to 
the resignations of Addington (now Lord 
Sidmouth) and the Earl of Buckingharn- 
shiie (1760-1816) on 7 July. 1807. 

1805 

FORMATION OF THE 3RD COALI 
TION. Fear of France drove Russia to 
conclude a compact with Britain on 28 
June. Britain promised Russia and Aus- 
tria £1,250,000 as a subsidy for 1,000 
troops per year. 

BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. On 21 
Oct., Adm. Pierre de Villcneuve (1763- 
1806), blockaded at Cadi/ since Mar., 
slipped out of the harbor, but met Nelson 
oft Trafalgar, 21 Oct. 'The Franco-Spanish 
fleet lost 19 ships in the battle, and the 
British lost none, although Nelson was 
killed. 

1806-9 

MINISTRY OF ALL THE TALENTS. 

Pitt’s death on 23 Jan., 1806, led to the 
formation of the Ministry of All the 
I'alents under William Grenville (1759- 
1834) . Its major accomplishment was the 
abolition of the slave trade, 25 Mar., 1807 
On 24 Mar., 1807, the ministry resigned 
o\er a dispute with George III about 
Catholic disabilities. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL. Britain re 
sponded to the Continental System with 
the orders in council of 11 and 21 Nov., 
1807, which blockaded the ports of France 
and her allies and restricted neutral 
trade. 

THE PORTLAND AND PERCEVAL 
MINISTRIES. The Duke of Portland 
(1738-1809) replaced Grenville as prime 
minister in 1807, but the initial setbacks 
in the Peninsular campaign and the fail- 
ure of the Walcheren campaign brought 
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al)om the fall of tlr’s ministry. In Oct. 
1809 Lord Spencer Perceval (1762-1812) 
replaced Portland, with Ilawkesbury 
fl 770- 1828, later Lord Liverpool) as min- 
ister for war. 

1810 

Tirk REGENCY. In the autumn of 1810 
George III became permanently insane 
ar/d the Prince of Wales (1762-1830) 
became regent according to the provisions 
of the 1787 Regency Bill, which pre- 
vented him from assuming full power 
until 18 Feb., 1812. Whig hopes of gain- 
ing office were thwarted- because the 
regent supported the Perceval ministry. 

1812 

THE LIVERPOOL MINISTRY. The 

assassination of Perceval, 11 May, made 
Liverpool prime minister. His ministry, 
which lasted 15 years, ended instability by 
attracting to itself factions that had com- 
peted for power. George Canning (1770- 
1827) joined it in 1814, the Duke of 
Wellington (1769-18.52) in 1818, and 
Marquis Wellesley (1760-1842) and the 
Gren\illes in 1821 Liverpool also at- 
tracted young talents like Lord Palmers- 
ton (1784-1865), Robert Peel (1788- 
1850), and William Huskisson (1770- 
1830) 

1813 

THE FINAL COALITION. Lord Castle 
reagh (1769-1822), the foreign secretary, 
was the principal architect of the 1812-14 
coalition. On 15 June, 1813, Britain 
signed the Treaty of Reichenbach with 
Russia and Prussia, binding them not to 
conclude a separate peace. .Austria’s adhe- 
sion to the treaty, 24 June, marked the 1st 
time since 1789 that all 4 major powders 
had united against France. 

1814-15 

CONGRESS OF VIENNA. The First 
Treaty of Paris, 30 May, 1814, gave 


Britain Malta, the Ionian Islands, and 
Heligoland in Europe; St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and Trinidad in the West Indies; the 
Caoc of Good Hope in Africa; and 
Ceylon, the Deccan, and the upper Gan- 
ges V^alley in South Asia. The Congress of 
Vienna tacitly recognized Britain’s mas- 
tery of the seas by not debating the 
question. 

CORN LAW. To rescue British agri- 
culture from depression, the Corn Law 
was passed, 11 Mar., 1815. It imposed a 
duty on foreign grain. 

1816 

ABOLITION OF INCOME TAX. The 

(Commons abolished the wartime income 
tax, 18 Mar., exacerbating the govern- 
ment’s financial difficulties and placing 
the burden of the nation. il debt on the 
poor. 

1819-20 

FACTORY ACT. 7Tie ineffective Factory 
Act of 14 June, 1819, restricted child 
labor to 12 hours per day, but applied 
only to the cotton industry .and did not 
provide for inspectors. 

PETERLOO, THE 6 ACTS, AND 
THE CATO STREET CONSPIRACY. 
In Dec. 1818 economic conditions dete- 
riorated and distLirbances, accompanied 
by demands for political reform, ensued. 
On 16 Aug., 1819, the local magistrates 
dispersed a peaceful rally at St. Peter’s 
Field, Manchester, with troops. The 
"Peterloo Massacre” ended with 11 dead 
and over 400 wounded. Between 23 Nov. 
and 29 Dec. the government c.nried the 6 
Acts, which further curtailed public meet- 
ings, prohibited training in the use of 
firearms, empowered m.igistrates to search 
out and seize firearms, placed a stamp 
duty on all political literature, increased 
the penalties for seditious libel, and pro- 
vided for speedy trial in cases of misde- 
meanor. The resultant government un- 
popularity abated with the improved 
economic conditions of 1820 and the 
abortive Cato Street Conspiracy, an at- 
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tempt by 20 extremists to murder the 
cabinet an8 establish a republic. 23 Feb., 
1820. The plot renewed fears of radical- 
ism and revolution and hindered ^he 
cause of moderate reform. 

ROYAL DIVORCE CRISIS. On 29 
Jan., 1820, the prince regent succeeded 
Jiis father, becoming George IV (ruled 
1820-30) . On .5 July he forced the cabinet 
to introduce a bill to obtain for him a 
divorce from his estranged wife, Caroline 
(1768-1821). On 10 Nov. the cabinet 
dropped the bill in the face of its certain 
defeat in the Commons, and Caroline 
accepted a settlement, Jan. 1821. 

BRITISH RESPONSE TO CON- 
GRESS OF TROPPAU. At the Congress 
of Troppau, Castler^agh in his state 
papers of .5 May and 16 Dec., 1820, illus- 
trated the glowing divergence between 
Britain and the eastern monarchies by 
asserting that the Alliance powers were 
not entitled to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other states solely to maintain 
the monarch icdl quo. 

1821-22 

CABINET RECONSTRUCTION. Be- 
cause of (ieoige IV’s hostilit) toward him. 
Liverpool reoig.inired his cabinet be- 
tween 5 and 9 Dec., 1821, replacing 
Sidmouth with Peel as home secretary. 
From this time uniil his suicide on 12 
Aug.. 1822, Castlereagh’s influence was 
dominant in the cabinet. On 1 1 Sept., 1822, 
Canning became foreign secretary and 
leader of the Commons He combined 
Castlereagh’s policy of active interest in 
continental alTaiis with popular dema- 
gogy. He gained the support of the com- 
mercial class through such measures as 
the remission or reduction of many as- 
sessed taxes, tariff reduction, abolition of 
the tariff barrier between Great Britain 
and Ireland, 5 July, 1825, and the conclu- 
sion of numerous commercial reciprocity 
treaties, thereby giving the ministry a 
“liberal Tory" outlook. 

CONGRESS OF VERONA. Canning 
was unsympathetic toward the alliance 
system, and on 20 Nov., 1822, at the 
Congress of Verona Wellington refused 
British support for the allies’ plan to 


intervene in Spain.«On 30 Nov. Welling- 
ton withdrew from the congress. 

1824 

COMBINATION ACTS. Repeal of the 
Combination Acts of 1800 on 21. June, 
1824, resulted in the rapid growth of 
unionism. Strikes and violence led to the 
passage of a new Combination Act, 6 
July, 1825, which specifically forbade silth 
actions. 

1827 

CANNING MINISTRY. On 17 Feb. 
Liverpool was stricken with apoplexy; 
Canning replaced him on 12 Apr. Peel 
and Wellington resigned, and Canning 
effected an alliance between the liberal 
Tories and the Whigs, paving the way for 
Catholic emancipation and the reforms of 
the 1830's. 

1828 

WELLINGTON MINISTRY. Canning s 
death on 8 Aug., 1827, led to the creation 
of the short-lived Goderich ministry, 
which was dismissed on 8 Jan., 1828, and 
succeeded by Wellington's ministry. 
Though Wellington’s political ineptitude 
and penchant for leaction caused the 
liberal Tories to resign, the beginnings of 
refotm occurred under his ministry. 

CORN LAW, The 1st reform measure 
was the new C.orn Law, passed on 15 
July: it provided for a sliding scale of 
grain duties. 

EAST RETFORD DISPUTE. Welling 
ton’s 1st political dispute as prime min- 
ister occurred over the boroughs of Pen- 
ryn and Fast Retford, which were found 
to be steeped in corruption. Huskisson 
and the Canningites wanted their fran- 
chises transferred to Leeds and Man- 
chester* The Lords refused to enfranchise 
Manchester, and Huskisson and his allies 
resigned in May. 

1829 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. On 9 
May, 1828, the Test and Corporation 
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Acts, which denied Nonconformists pub- 
lic office, were repealed. The election of 
Ddniel O'Connell (1775-1847) to Parlia- 
ment in 1828 brought the issue of Catho- 
lic emancipation to a head, he cOuld not 
take his seat in Parliament as a' Catholic, 
but to- deny it to him would court revolu- 
tion in Ireland. In Mar. 1829 the govern- 
ment backed emancipation, which w'as 
passed, l.S Apr., enabling Catholics to 
v6te, sit in Parliament, and hold any 
office except lord chancellor of England 
and lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

1850 

WILLIAM IV AND THE GREY CABI 
NET. The elections of 1830, marking the 
accession of VV^illiam IV^ (1765-1837) to 
the throne on 26 June, were fought over 
the reform issue. Wellington’s opposition 
to it forced his resignation on 16 Nov., 
ending a half-century of almost uninter- 
rupted Tory rule and bringing the Whigs 
to power under Lord Gicy (1764-1845) . 

1832-33 

THE GREAT REFORM ACT. In 1830 
no more than i/j of the members of the 
Commons were freely chosen. Ancient 
provisions and population shifts due to 
the Industrial Revolution had resulted in 
gross electoral inequalities, I'he Grey 
ministry’s 1st reform bill, though popular 
outside Parliament, was defeated in the 
Commons, 19 .Apr., 1831; on 22 Apr. 
William IV prorogued Parliament. The 
ministry gained a sweeping victory in the 
May elections. In Oct. the Lords defeated 
the 2nd reform bill, and Parliament was 
prorogued, 20 Oct. Under threat of the 
creation of new peers, the 3rd reform bill 
finally passed the Lords, 4 June, 1832. 
The Reform Act revolutionized the 
British electoral system, disenfranchising 
56 rotten boroughs and pocket boroughs. 
It reduced to 1 representative apiece 32 
small boroughs and redistributed the 143 
vacant seats among growing towns, 
underrepresented counties, and Scotland 
and Ireland. The franchise was confirmed 
for £10 householders in the boroughs and 
in the counties for 40s. freeholders, £10 


copyholders, freeholders, and leaseholders 
for 60 years, and for £50 tenants at will 
and leaseholders for less than 60 years. 
Between July and Sept., 1832, similar 
legislation was extended to Scotland and 
Ireland. The Reform Act gave the indus- 
trial and commercial classes electoral 
dominance. 

REBELLION AND REFORM IN 
IRELAND. Irish resentment of the Epis- 
copal Church sparked the l ithe War of 
1831. I'o restore order, the Commons 
passed the Coercion Bill on 1 Apr., 1833, 
giving the lord licuicnant unlimited 
power to suppress public meetings and im- 
pose martial law. Reforms also were 
granted; the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bdl, enacted 2 Aug , 1833. abolished 10 of 
the 22 Protestant bishoprics in Ireland 
and taxed clerical incomes. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE 
COLONIES. On 23 Aug., 1833, the cam- 
paign against slavery, begun in the 1790’s, 
was completed with the abolition of 
slavery in the (olonies. The bill provided 
for the immediate emancipation of chil- 
dren under 6 and for apprenticeship for 
those over 6. 

FACTORY ACT. The inadequacies of 
earlier legislation led to the passage, 29 
Aug., 1833. of a more stringent Factory 
Act It prohibited the employment of 
children under 9, restricted the workweek 
of those between 9 and 13 to 48 hours, 
demanded 2 hours’ daily schooling for 
(hildicn under 13, and provided for a 
system of paid inspectors. 

1834 

NEW POOR LAW. According to the 
New Poor Law of 14 Aug., relief was to 
be administered by a general Board of 
Commi.ssioners; the dole was to be lim- 
ited to the sick and the aged; able-bodied 
paupers were to be employed in work- 
houses. 

1ST MELBOURNE MINISTRY. A 
divided cabinet forced Grey’s resignation, 
9 July. Lord Melbourne (1779-1848) re- 
placed him, but William IV’s disappoint- 
ment in Melbourne resulted in the 
latter’s resignation, 15 Nov. Whig 
strength, steadily declining since 1832, 
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was dissipated under Melbourne. I'here 
followed a perjpd of political inrtability, 
during which the old party designations 
of Whig and Tory were replaced by tho^e 
of Liberal and Conservative. 

1835-36 

THE 1ST PEEL AND 2ND MEL- 
BOURNE MINISTRIES. Peel replaced 
Melbourne and set out his program in 
the Tamworth Manifesto. 17 Dec., 1834, 
proposing that the new Conservatives ac- 
cept the Reform Act and follow it with a 
program of “judicious reform.” Peel thus 
gained the support of both Whig and 
Tory moderates, but his ministry fell, 7 
Apr., 1835, over the liysh question. Mel- 
bourne replaced him. 

REFORMS OF THE MELBOURNE 
ADMINISTRATION. The Municipal 
Corporations Act, 9 Sept., 183.5, reformed 
the corrupt municipal governments by 
establishing uniform administration for 
all boroughs and cities— except London 
and 67 small boroughs— creating town 
councils, consisting of a mayor (chosen an- 
nually) , councilors (elected triennially) , 
and aldermen (chosen sexennially) . The 
Marriage Act, 28 June, 1836, legalized 
civil marriages: provided for local registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths; and 
permitted dissenters to marry in their own 
chapels. The Ecclesiastical Commission 
forbade plural benefices over 2 mi. apart, 
augmented stipends for parish priests, and 
reduced large epi.scopal incomes. 

1837 

ACCESSION OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
William IV died, 20 June. He was suc- 
ceeded by his 18-year-old niece, Victoria 
(1819-1901), whose reign marked the en- 
trenchment of responsible parliamentary 
government in England. 

1839 

JAMAICA CRISIS AND THE 3RD 
MELBOURNE MINISTRY. Economic 
conditions in Jamaica worsened after 
emancipation, and the planters attempted 
to subvert the government's reforms. The 


Commons approved,# 9 Apr., by only 5 
votes the suspension of the Jamaican 
constitution! The closeness of ihe ^vote 
caused Melbourne to resign, 7 May. 
When Vtctoria asked Peel to form a new 
ministry, Hb insisted that she dismiss some 
of her Whig bedchamber attendants. The 
“Bedchamber Question” infuriated Vic- 
toria, who recalled Melbourne on 10 \Ay. 

CHARTIST MOVEMENT. Dissatis- 
fied with the limited reforms of the 
Whigs and the failure, of the union 
movement, the laboring classes had 
founded the London Working * Men’s 
Association in lg36. They compo.sed a 
charier— hence »heir designation as Chart- 
ists— which demanded manhood suffrage, 
vote by ballot, abolition of property 
qualifications for membership in Parlia- 
ment, salaries for members of Parliament, 
equal electoral cfistricts, and annual Par- 
liaments. They presented the charter to 
Parliament on 13 May, during their na- 
tional convention in London. After its 
rejection, the convention retired to Birm- 
ingham, and activists under Feargus 
O’Connor (1794-1855) gained predomi- 
nance, instigating riots in July. After the 
suppression of the 4 Nov. riot in New- 
port, Wales, the Chartists resumed a more 
moderate course. In July 1840 O’Connor 
founded the National Charter Associa- 
tion. It drafted the 2nd charter, which 
Parliament rejected, 3 May. Chartism, 
undermined by fat tionalism, the growth 
of trade unions, and the Anti-Corn Law 
League, languished until 1848. 

1840 

MARRIAGE OF VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT. On 10 Feb. Victoria married 
her cousin Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
(1819-61). The marriage was unpopular, 
and not until 1857 was Albert named 
prince consort, though Victoria’s devotion 
to him • already had made him de facto 
coruler. 

1841 

2ND PEEL MINISTRY. Melbourne’s 
resignation, 28 Aug., brought in the 2nd 
Peel ministry, which included William 
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Gladstone (I809-98c). Peel's budget of 
1842 began the era of liberal budgets in 
England;* and his 2nd Free Trade Budget, 
1845, eliminated export duties. 

1842-44 

LABOR LEGISLATION. The Coal 
Mines Act, 5 July, 1842, prohibited 
women and boys under 10 from working 
underground, and the Factory Act, 22 
Mar., 1844, fixed 61/2 hours as the maxi- 
mum workday for children, and 12 hours 
the maximum for women. 

1846 

ABOLITION OF THE CORN LAW. 
The National Anti-Corn Law League, 
founded 20 Mar., 1839, gained nationwide 
importance in 1841, whtn it began con- 
testing elections. The struggle over the 
Corn Law split the Conservatives, with 
Peel supporting free trade and Benjamin 
Disraeli (1804-81) opposing it. Welling- 
ton induced the Lords to accept repeal of 
the laws, and on 26 June repeal was 
enacted. The Customs Law, passed at the 
same time, abolished livestock duties and 
duties on many manufactured goods. 

FALL OF THE PEEL MINISTRY. 
Peel resigned. 29 June, and Lord Russell 
(1792-1878) replaced him, with Palmer- 
ston as foreign secretary. 

1847-48 

THE TEN HOURS’ BILL. Passed on 17 
May, 1847, this bill limited the workday 
for women and young persons aged 13-18 
to 10 hours. 

YOUNG IRELAND INSURREC- 
TIONS. The Young Ireland Parly, 
founded in 1840 by William O’Brien 
(1803-04), had become the principal 
Irish nationalist organization by 1847. 
The potato famine of the 1840's increased 
Irish discontent and culminated in the 
agrarian crimes of the autumn of 1847 
and the unsuccessful Tipperary Insur- 
rection, 29 July, 1848. 

“KENNINGTON COMMON 
FIASCO.” This abortive demonstration 
accompanied the presentation of the 3rd 
charter to Parliament in 1848. The 10 


Apr. outbreak marked the end of 
Chartism. 

1850 

DON PACIFICO AFFAIR. Dissatisfac 
tion with Palmerston's bellicose foreign 
policy came to a head with the Don 
Pacifico affair. Don Pacifico, a Portuguese 
Jew with British citizenship, pressed 
claims he had against the Greek govern- 
ment until, Dec. 1849, a mob attacked his 
house in Athens. Palmerston supported 
him by .seizing Greek vessels at Piraeus, 
Jan. 1850, thus compelling Greece to 
recognize Don Pacifico’s claims. Palmer- 
ston defended his actions before Parlia- 
ment, 29 June, biu he promised Victoria, 
14 Aug., that henceforth he would not act 
without informing her. 

1851-52 

GREAT EXHIBITION. Held in Hyde 
Park, 1 May-15 Oct., 1851, and organized 
by Prince Albert, the Great Exhibition 
demonstrated Britain's technological 
achievements and industrial strength. 

FALL OF PALMERSTON AND 
RUSSELL. Palmerston’s precipitate ap- 
proval of Louis Napoleon’s coup d'dtat of 
2 Dec., 1851, led Russell, who had long 
disapproved of Palmerston's foreign pol- 
icy, to instruct the ambassador in Paris, 5 
Dec., to withhold recognition of the new 
regime, thereby preparing the way for 
Palmerston's dismissal, 9 Dec. On 20 Feb., 
1852, however, Palmerston brought about 
RusseH's fall. Lord Stanley (later Lord 
Derby, 1799-1869) replaced him with a 
short-lived Conservative ministry that in- 
cluded Disraeli. 

ABERDEEN MINISTRY. On 28 Dec., 
1852, Lord Aberdeen (1784-1860) formed 
a coalition ministry that included 
Palmerston, Rus.sell, and Gladstone. 

1854-57 

CRIMEAN WAR AND 1ST PALMER- 
STON MINISTRY. Britain entered the 
Crimean War on 28 Mar., 1854. Public 
dissatisfaction forced Aberdeen’s resigna- 
tion and Palmerston's accession to the 
prime ministership, 5 Feb., 1855. He soon 
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faced the Sepoy Mutiny in India, 1857, 
and the war*in China, 1856-57. 

1858 

2ND DERBY MINISTRY. After the 

Orsini bomb plot, which was planned in 
England, Palmerston introduced a bill 
increasing the penalty for conspiracy to 
murder. Its defeat iDrought about his 
resignation, 22 Feb., and the return of the 
Derby-Disraeli ministry, 25 Feb. 

PARLIAMENTARY QUALIFICA 
TIONS. Parliament discontinued prop- 
erty qualifications for its members, 15 
June, and removed Jewish disabilities, 23 
July. 

1859 

2ND PALMERSTON MINISTRY. On 
18 June Palmerston replaced Derby with 
a Liberal ministry which included Glad- 
stone. Political factionalism now stabil- 
ized into 2 camps, the Consersatives 
under Derby and Disraeli and the Lib- 
erals in alliance with the Radicals. 

1860 

COBDEN CHEVALIER TREATY. 
Signed between Britain and France on 23 
Jan., the treaty provided for mutual tariff 
reductions to encourage commerce and 
appeared to herald an era of free trade. 

1861 

THE “TRENT” AFFAIR. On 8 Nov., 2 
Confedeiate envoys on the British 
steamer Tieni were abducted by a Union 
naval vessel. Prince Albert modified Palm- 
erston’s strident ultimatum to the Union, 
thereby averting a crisis. 

DEATH OF PRINCE ALBERT. On 
14 Dec. Prince Albert died, and the be- 
reaved Victoria withdrew from public life. 

1865-66 

2ND RUSSELL MINISTRY. Palmerston 
died, 18 Oct., 1865, and Russell, his suc- 
cessor, was beset with urgent demands for 
electoral reform. The Reform .Act of 1832 
notwithstanding, only 1 man in 6 could 


vote and electoral anomalies remained. 
On 26 June, 1866, Russell resigned after 
the defeat (A his reform bill. 

1867 

2ND REFORM ACT. The 3rd Perby 
Disraeli ministry took office, 6 July, 1866. 
It passed the 2nd Reform Act, 15 Attg., 
1867, which doubled the electorate to 
2 m. by extending the franchise to all 
householders paying thejjoor rate, to £10 
lodgers in the boroughs, and to £5 land- 
owners and £12 occupying tenants in the 
counties. Boroughs of less than 10,000 
received only. 1 representative: Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Liver- 
pool were given 3; 9 n^w boroughs and 25 
new county seats were created. The Scot- 
tish Reform Act, 13 July, 1868, extended 
similar reforms <o Scotland, but the Irish 
Reform Act of that date merely reduced 
the borough franchise. 

1868 

1ST DISRAELI MINISTRY. On 29 Feb. 
Disraeli replaced Derby as prime min- 
ister, but on 9 Dec. Gladstone succeeded 
Disraeli after a Liberal victory in the 
Nov. elections. 

1869-70 

IRISH REFORMS. Gladstone attempted 
to pacify Ireland, where the Fenian 
Brotherhood, founded 1858, was foment- 
ing revolution. The Disestablishment Act, 
26 July, 1868, affected the Episcopal 
Church in Ireland as of 1 Jan., 1871. The 
Irish Land Act, 1 Aug., 1870, entitled 
tenants to compensation for unjust evic- 
tion and provided government loans to 
encourage peasant proprietorship, but 
failed to curb the landlords’ rights to 
unimpeded disposal of their property, 
rent ingreases, and sudden eviction. 

EDUCATION ACT. Passed on 9 Aug., 
1870, this act attempted to engl the chaos 
in English education. It continued the 
voluntary schools that were in good 
standing, but denied them funds from 
local rales. Board schools, controlled by 
locally elected school boards, were estab- 
lished. They obtained funds from govern- 
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mcnt grants, parents' f jcs, and local rates. 
The most controversial feature of the act 
was the provision permitting religious 
education in voluntary schools only. 
CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. A.i order 


in council, 4 June, 1870, directed the use 
of competitive examinations, at the dis- 
cretion of department heads, to fill posts 
in the government bureaucracy. (Cont. p. 
277.) 


The Growth of the United States, 1784-1877 


THE BUILDING OF THE AMERICAN 

NATION 

1784-85 

TREASURY BOARD. On May. 1784, 
a Treasury Hoard was established. Samuel 
Osgood, Walter Livingston, and Arthur 
Lee became commi.ssioners. A Dutch loan 
enabled Robert Morris to resign, 1 Nov., 
leaving a .521.000 surplus despite the 
inefficient requisition system that had 
operated through much of the war. 

MT, VERNON CONFERENCE. Com 
missioners from Virginia and Maryland 
met at Washington’s home, settled certain 
mufu.il navigation problems, and advi.scd 
their legislatures to adopt uniform im- 
posts, currency, and commercial regula- 
tions, and to join with Pennsylvania in 
establishing water communications be- 
tween the Chesapeake and 'the Ohio. 
Delegate Madison had Virginia request, 
21 Jan., 1786, an interstate commercial 
convention at Annapolis, Sept. 

JAYGARDOQUI NEGOTIATIONS. 
Congress authorized Jay, 20 |uly, 1785, to 
negotiate with Spanish Minister Don 
Diego de Gardoqui on his country’s rejec- 
tion, 1784, of America’s right to free 
navigation of the Mississippi. Both 
nations were adamant until Congress, 29 
Aug., 1786, voted to defer pressing navi- 
gation rights in return for a favorable 
commercial treaty. Lacking the 9 votes 
necessary for treaty ratiheation, however, 
the talks broke down. 

1786 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. The Virginia 
Statute for Religious Freedom, based on 
[efferson’s draft of 1779, was adopted on 
16 Jan. It ended compulsory church 


support and attendance and disc»’imina- 
tion based on religion. 

TREATY WITH MOROCCO. 
Thomas Barclay gave $10,000 in gifts to 
the sultan of Morocco in exchange for a 
treaty, 28 June, protecting American 
shipping from the .Barbary pirates. The 
U.S. made similar agreements with Al- 
giers, 1795; Tripoli, 1796; and Tunis, 
1797. 

PROPOSALS TO REVISE THE 
ARTICLES. 7 Aug. I’rodded by Charles 
Pinckney’s (S.C.) motion, 3 May, Con- 
gress considered reorganizing the govern- 
ment. A committee advised, 7 Aug., con- 
gres.sional control of foreign and domestic 
commerce and improvement of the requi- 
sition system, but Congress never ven- 
tured to submit these recommendations 
for ratification. 

ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION. 11-14 
Sept. Called by Virginia, 21 Jan., this 
convention was attended by only 12 
delegates from Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
The other states failed to act or their 
representatives arrived too late. The 
delegates, led by John Dickinson (Del.) , 
adopted. 14 Sept., Hamilton’s call for 
another convention to render the Consti- 
tution adequate to the Union's needs. 
Congress cautiously approved, 21 Feb., 
1787, a convention "for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the Articles." 

SHAYS’ REBELLION. Aug. 1786-Fcb. 
1787. Faced with foreclosures, debt-ridden 
Hampshire County (Mass.) farmers con- 
vened, 22-25 Aug., to denounce the gov- 
ernment for their plight, and armed men 
dosed the courts at Northampton, 31 
Aug., and Worcester, 5 Sept. Daniel 
Shays’ (1747-1825) band closed the Su- 
preme Court at Springfield, 26 Sept., 
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despite the presence of Gen. William 
Shepherd’s militia sent there by Gov. 
James Bowdoin. After the capture of 
Job Shattuck, 30 Nov., ended jjie 
insurrection in the east, Shays stdl men- 
aced the government in western Massa- 
chusetts. On 26 Dec. he marched to join 
Luke Day and attack Springfield’s federal 
arsenal, but was routed by Shepherd's 
artillery, 25 Jan. Dispatched by the gover- 
nor, Gen. Lincoln arrived in Springfield, 
27 Jan., and pursued the insurgents. Day 
fled to New Hampshire, and Shays to 
Vermont after Lincoln had defeated him 
at Petersham, 4 Feb. 1 he legislature eased 
taxes, made reforms, and pardoned all 
except Shays, Day, and 2 others. Shays was 
pardoned later, 13 Jun^, 17H8. 

1787 

OPENING OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. d he Constitutional 
Convention began 11 days late, with a 
quorum of 7 states. Only New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island had not appointed 
representatives; New Hampshire did so in 
June, but Rhode Island boycotted the 
convention. James Madison (1751-1836), 
who kept notes of the proceedings, and 
Mason (Va.) , Gouverneur Morris and 
James Wilson (Pa ) , Roger Sherman 
(Conn.) , and Flbridge Gerry (Mass.) were 
the most active ot the 55 delegates. 
Washington was president and William 
Jackson secretary of the convention, 
whose proceedings were secret. 

VIRGINIA PLAN. 29 May. Kdmund 
Randolph’s (1753-1813) Virginia Plan 
envisioned a strong national government. 
Randolph desired that a popularly 
elected lower house select an upper house 
from nominees proposed by the slate 
legislatures. Both houses would choose 
the executive, who, together with some 
judges, could veto legislation. 

NEW JERSEY PLAN. William Pater- 
son’s New Jersey Plan, 15 June, reflected 
small stales’ opposition to Randolph’s 
plan for apportioning both hou.ses by 
population. He offered Congress the right 
to tax and regulate foreign and interstate 
commerce. The convention voted 7 to 3 


basically to follow jthe nationalist Ran- 
dolph, 19 June. 

NORTH-WEST ORDINAJ^X^ 13 
July. Based on a Jefferson plan, 23 Apr., 
1784, and a committee report, 19 Sept., 
1786, th^ Northwest Ordinance was 
adopted by Congress on 13 JiJy. It 
affected the territory north of the Ohio. 
Congress would appoint a governor. Sec- 
retary, and 3 judges; a legislature would 
be elected when there were 5,000 fr«e 
adult male residents. Congress was even- 
tually to create 3 to 5 states equal to the 
original 13. Slavery was outlawed and 
individual rights j^rotectccl. 

CONNECTICUT COMPROMISE. 16 
July. Working from :i proposal of 13 June 
by Roger Sherman (Conn.) , the conven- 
tion decided that each state would be 
represented in proportion to its popula- 
tion in the lower house, 12 July, and 
would have an equal vote in the Senate, 
16 July. 

FINAL STAGES. 6 Aug.-28 Sept. The 
convention debated a preliminary draft 
of the Constitution presented by a Com- 
mittee of Derail, 6 Aug.-lO Sept., and 
appointed, 8 Sept., a Committee on Style 
and .Arrang(‘ment (Hamilton, William 
Johnson, Rufus King, Madison, and 
Goinerneur Morns). Morris wrote the 
final draft presented on 12 Sept. It was 
approved by 12 states, 17 Sept., but Gerry 
(Mass), Randolph (Va.) , and Mason 
(Va.) refused to sign the document. Con- 
gress reteived the Constitution, 20 Sept., 
and submitted it lor ratification by state 
conventions. 28 Sept. 

“FEDERALIST PAPERS.” 27 Oct. 
1787-2 Apr. 1788. The “Federalist Papers,” 
by Hamilton (1755-1804), Madison, and 
[ay, ajipeared in New York newspapers. 
These 77 essays, which supported ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, afipeared with 8 
more in The Federalist, Mar.-May 1788. 

1788 

RATIFICATION OF TH^ CONSTI- 
TUTION. Delaware, 7 Dec.; Pennsyl- 
vania, 12 Dec.; and New Jersey, 18 Dec., 
had already ratified the Constitution the 
preyious year. Georgia ratified on 2 Jan., 
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and was followed by Connecticut, 9 Jan., 
and Massachusetts, 6 Feb. With Federalist 
(pro-Co»’.istitution) acquiescence, 30 Jan., 
Massachusetts proposed 9 amendments, 
including reserving to the scates all 
powers not explicitly granted to the 
federal government. 

Over Federalist objections, rural oppo- 
nents of the Constitution submitted it to 
a popular referendum in Rhode Island, 
*^4 Mar. Rhode Island decisively rejected 
it, but finally ratified on 29 May, 1790. 

Maryland ratified on 28 Ajir. and South 
Carolina on 23 May. New Hampshire, 
proposing 12 amendments, cast the 9th 
and deciding vote for .ratification, 21 

June. 

Madison obtained Virginia’s ratifica- 
tion on 2.5 June. Hamilton and Jay used 
New Hampshire’s and Virginia’s decisions 
to wrest control of the Poughkeepsie 
Convention from Governor Clinton’s 
Antifederalists, and New York ratified on 
20 July. 

North Carolina withheld ratifi(ation 
until Congress’ submission of a bill of 
rights, 25 Se[)t., 1789, prompted her to 
approve the Constitution on 21 Nov. 

THE NEW GOVERNMENT. Con 
gress made New York the capital on 13 
Sept., and set dates for the a|)pointmeni 
of presidential electors, 7 Jan., 1789; their 
balloting, 4 Feb.; and the 1st Congress, 4 
Mar. 

1789 

GOVERNMENT IN OPERATION. 
Jan.-Apr. 69 Presidential electors, popu- 
larly chosen or appointed by the legi.sla- 
tures, 7 Jan., voted on 4 Feb. Lacking a 
quorum. Congress delayed opening; the 
House organized, 1 Apr., and the Senate 
counted the electoral ballots. 6 Apr. 
Washington was unanimously elected 
President, and John Adams (173.5-1826) 
Vice-President. Adams having fiken his 
.scat, 21 .Apr., New York - Chancellor 
Robert R. Livingston (1746-1813) ad- 
ministered the oath of office to Washing- 
ton at Federal Hall on 30 Apr. 

BILL OF RIGHTS. 25 Sept. Federalist 
leaders and Washington were willing to 


add the constitutional amendments pro- 
posed by 5 state ratifying conventions. 
Prompted by Madison, 9 Sept., Congress 
submitted 12 of them for ratification, 25 
Sept. The states ratified 10, which became 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution, 15 
Dec., 1791. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. Con 

gress appointed Henry Knox (1750-1806) , 
7 Aug.; Hamilton, 11 Sept.; and Jefferson, 
26 Sept., as secretaries of war, the trea- 
sury, and state respectively. Samuel Os- 
good became postmaster general, 26 Sept., 
and Congress organized the Post Office, 8 
May, 1795. Having established courts by 
the Federal Judiciary Act, 24 Sept., Con- 
gress, 26 Sept., made Jay chief justice and 
Randolph attornev gener.il. 

1790 

HAMILTON’S FISCAL PROGRAM. A 

factor in the rise of parties, the financial 
proposals of Hamilton w'ere announced 
in 3 messages to Congress. The Report on 
the Public Credit, M Jan , concerning the 
national and state dclMs, recommended 
funding the foieign (SI 1.7 10,378) and 
domestic ($44,414,085) debt at par, and 
assuming .$21,500,000 ol the states’ 
$25,000,000 Re\olutionary debt. These 
measures would revive the public credit 
and confidence in the government at 
home and abroad, and bind the creditor 
class to the federal government. Debtor 
and agrarian grouj)S that had sold de- 
preciated securities to speculators op- 
posed funding the domestic debt. States, 
especially Virginia, which had paid their 
debts and feared an increase of federal 
power, had the House reject, 12 Apr., the 
assumption of state debts. 

SECTIONAL COMPROMISE. Harnil 
ton agreed with Jefferson and Madison, c. 
20 June, to have Congress situate the 
national capital in the .South in return 
for southern votes for assumption. Con- 
gress located the permanent capital along 
the Potomac, 10 July, and passed as.sump- 
tion, 26 July. Funding became law on 4 
Aug. Southern fears were expressed by 
Patrick Henry when he attacked assump- 
tion, 16 Dec., as establishing a money 
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interest, as inimical to agrarianism and 
rcpublicanisVi.^ and ])cyond Congress’ 
constitutional powers. 

1791 

BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. As 
rjequested by TIamdton in bis report on 
banking. 13 Dec., 1790, the Bank of the 
U.S. was chartered on 2 ."j Feb. Before 
signing the bill, Washington asked his 
cabinet’s opinion on the (onstitutionality 
of a national bank. Jefferson argued 
against, If) Feb. Hamilton, 23 Feb. as- 
serted the bank’s constitutionality on the 
basis of the “implied pow'ers’’ ol the 
Constitution. 

EMERGING POLITIC \L ALIGN 
MENTS. Jefferson and Madison toured 
New York anti New’ Fngland. May-June. 
seeking aid. especially from the Clinton- 
Livingston Burr faction, in establishing 
an Antifederalist coalition against Hamil- 
ton’s fiscal program, [efieison and his 
Democratic-Republicans believed in a 
deinociatic, agrarian society of broadly 
diffused wealth under popular, repre- 
sentanv(‘, deeentrali/ed government. 
Hamilton and his hYderalists desired 
strong government by the elite which 
would produce a balanced, diversified 
economy by aiding manufacture and 
commerce. Jeflerson’s principles were ex- 
jiressed in Philiji Freneau's antiadminis 
tration newspaper, the Nalioiial Gazette, 
est. 31 Oct., and Hamilton’s in John 
Fenno’s Gazette of the United States, est. 
K) Apr.. 1789. 

1792 

RESISTANCE TO THE WHISKY 
TAX. 21 Aiig.-29 Sept. As Hamilton 
requested, 13 Dec.. 1790. Congress passed 
a revenue tax on distilled li(]U()rs, 3 Mar., 
1791. At Pittsburgh, 21 Aug., Albert 
Gallatin (1701-1849) and incensed 
farmers who disposecl of their sur|)lus 
grain by distilling threatened legally to 
obstruct collection, but Washington 
pledged, 29 Sept., to enforce the excise. 

JEFFERSON-HAMILTON FEUD. At 
tacked in the National Gazette, Hamilton 


anonymously asscrtoil in Fenno’s news- 
paper, July-Dee., that Jefferson was an 
Antifederalht intriguing against* th^ ad- 
ministration's programs. Washington 
wrote fcT Jefferson, who w.is con tern f)lat- 
itig rctireiTrent, 23 Aug., and Hamilton, 26 
Aug., but their replies, 9 Sept., revealed 
his failure to heal the rift. 

1793 

FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NEU 
TRALITY. 22 Apr. Fhe French Revolu- 
tion proved a divisive politicaT issue. 
Jefferson and Hamilton, favoring France 
and Britain Bcspectively, both desired 
neutrality, but the latter also wanted to 
icpcal the 1778 treaties with France. In- 
steael, Washington’s Neutrality Proclama- 
tion, 22 Apr., declared Americans at 
peace with both Britain and France. 

GENET AFFAIR. "Citi/en” Edmond 
Charles Genet (1763-1834), French 
(Girondist minister to the U.S., arrived in 
Charleston, 8 Apr., and began commis- 
sioning privateers to prey on British 
vessels. Washington received him coolly, 
18 May, and, through Jefferson, advised 
him, 5 June, that he had violated U.S. 
sovereignty, and ordered his ships to 
leave American waters. Instead, Gen^t 
threatened to appeal directly to the 
people, and sent to sea the privateer La 
Petite Dfhnocratr. Jeffeison and Madison 
agreed that Genet harmed the Aruifed- 
eralists, and the cabinet decided, 2 Aug., 
to demand his recall. His Jacobin suc- 
cessor, Joseph Fauchet. sought to arrest 
Genet, 1794, but Washington let him stay 
in the U..S. 

JEFFERSONS RESIGNATION. 31 
Dec. Anglophobir Republicans sympa- 
thized with France, but Federalists feared 
her alleged atheism and anarchism. When 
Washington turned more toward Hamil- 
ton and his cohorts, Jefferson resigned, 31 
July, effective 31 Dec. Edmund Randolph 
became secretary of state, 2 Jan., 1794. 

1794 

WHISKY INSURRECTION. The 
“Whisky Insurrection’’ resulted from en- 
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forccment of the ej.cise. When western 
Pennsylvania farmers ignored his order, 7 
Aug.^ to disperse, Washington*’ dispatched, 
24 Sept., Henry Lee, accompanied by 
Hamilton, with 15,000 militia. Th'e rebel- 
lion was easily suppressed. 

JAY’S TREATY. 19 Nov. Britain’s re- 
tention of the Northwest posts, allowing 
her to control the fur trade and impede 
western settlement, and her orders in 
<^Hincil, 8 June, 6 Nov., 1793, authorizing 
seizure of U.S. vessels and impressment of 
their crews, upset the Americans. Yet 
tariffs *on British goods were vital to 
Hamilton’s fiscal program, and so Wash- 
ington, with Senate approval, 19 Apr., 
sent Jay to England to ameliorate the 
situation. By Jay’s Treaty, 19 Nov., the 
British promised to leave the Northwest 
by 1 June, 1796, ctided discrimination 
against American vessel in the British 
East Indies, and, provided Americans 
ceased carrying certain staples, opened 
the West Indies to .American ships not 
exceeding 70 tons. The U.S. granted 
Britain most-favored-narion trade status, 
and the questions of illegal seizures and 
(to the distress of many, especially Virgin- 
ians) pre-Revolutionary debts were re- 
ferred to joint commissions. Articles 
written by “Camillus” (Hamilton) de- 
fended the treaty from attacks 'by Repub- 
licans, Southerners, and northern mercan- 
tile interests, and the Senate, dropping 
the West Indies provision (Art. XII) , 
ratified it on 24 June, 1795. 

1795 

CABINET TAKEOVER BY FED- 
ERALISTS, Timothy Pickering became 
secretary of war, 2 Jan., and Oliver 
Wolcott, Jr., replaced Hamilton, who re- 
signed, 31 Jan. Suspected of collaboration 
with the French against the Jay Treaty, 
Randolph resigned, 19 Aug., and Picker- 
ing succeeded him as secretary tof state, 
James McHenry becoming secretary of 
war, 27 Jan., 1796. 

TREATY OF SAN LORENZO 
(PINCKNEY TREATY) 27 Oct. After 
negotiating with Thomas Pinckney at 
Madrid, Spain recognized the U.S. bound- 
aries established by the Treaty of Paris’, 


1783, and granted Americans free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. 

1796 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS. 17 Sept. Written with the aid of 
Madison, 1792, and Hamilton, 1796, 
Washington's Farewell Address explained 
the President’s refusal of a 3rd term; 
warned against parties, especially sec- 
tional ones; and advocated avoiding per- 
manent foreign alliances. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 7 Dec. 
John Adams (Federalist) was elected 
President, and Thomas Jefferson (Demo- 
cratic-Republican) Vice-President. 

1797-99 

XYZ AFFAIR. 18 Oct., 1797. Adams dis- 
patched, 31 May, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney (1746-1825), John Marshall 
(1755-1835), and Elbridge Gerry (1744- 
1814) to improve deteriorating relations 
with France. In Paris, 3 agents (later 
called X, Y, and Z) of Talleyrand, the 
French foreign minister, demanded a loan 
to France and a $240,000 bribe, 18 Oct. 
Marshall rebuked them, 17 Jan., 1798, 
and Adams announced, 19 Mar., to out- 
raged Arneiicans the collapse of negotia- 
tions. 

QUASI WAR WITH FRANCE. 1798- 
1800. Opposing the prowar Federalist 
faction, Adams sought peace while having 
Congress act, 27 Mar.-17 July, 1798, to 
bolster American defenses. He appointed 
Benjamin Stoddert, 21 May, secretary of 
the new, 3 May, Navy Department and 
made Washington, 2 July, army com- 
mander. A 2-ycar undeclared naval war 
followed Congress’ abrogation of the alli- 
ance treaties with France, 7 July, 1798. 

ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS. As 
relations with France worsened, the Alien 
and Sedition Acts were passed by the 
Federalists. The Naturalization Act, 18 
June, 1798, raised the residency require- 
ment to 14 years (repealed in 1802). The 
Alien Act, 25 June, authorized deportation 
of aliens suspected of treasonous activities 
(expired in 1802). The Alien Enemies 
Act, 6 July, authorized the banishment in 
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wartime of subjects of enemy powers. 
The Seditfon Act, 14 July, prohibited 
unlawful coml)inations to prevent execu- 
tion of federal laws and false and mali- 
cious publications about the government 
(expired 3 Mar., 1801). All 10 persons 
convicted under the Sedition Act were 
Republican publicists, including James 
Thomas Callender and Matthew Lyon. 
Republican President Jefferson subse- 
(piently pardoned all, and Congiess re- 
paid their fines with interest. 

kentijc:ky and Virginia reso- 
lutions. These resolutions advocated 
the compact theory of government and 
denounced the Alien and Sedition Acts as 
Linconstitmion.il. The Kentucky legisla- 
ture's resolves, framed by Jefferson, 
claimed, Ifi Nov., 1708, that each state 
could identify and redress federal usurpa- 
tions of unclelegated powers. Madison's 
Virginia declaration urged, 24 Dec., states 
to resist unconstitutional measures When 
Northerners proclaimed the Supreme 
Court as arbiter of constitutionality, 
further Kentucky resolutions, 22 Nov., 
1709. achocated state nullification of un- 
constitutional enactments. 

FRIES’ REBELLION. Feb, 1799. John 
Fries, opponent of the direct federal tax 
on pioperty. raised a rebellion in Penn- 
sylvania and was sentenced to death for 
treason, but pardoned by Adams. 

On 14 Dec., 1799, Gecjrge Washington 
died at \ft, Vernon. 

1800-1801 

CONVENTION OF 1800. When Talley 
rand promised to receise respectfully a 
U S. minister, Adams nominated. 18 Feb , 
1799, William Vans Murray, who. with 
Oliver Ellsworth and William R. Davie, 
negotiated the Convention of 1800 
(Treaty of Aforfontaine, 30 Sept., 1800) 
releasing America from its French alli- 
ance. Discovering intrigue, Adams ousted 
prowar Hamiltonians from the cabinet. 
He requested McHenry’s resignation, 6 
May, 1800, and appointed John Marshall. 
13 May, to replace the dismissed, 12 May, 
Pickering. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Fed- 
eralists Adams and Charles C. Pinckney 


(S.C.) and Repuljicans Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr (1756-1836) (N.Y.) ran for 
President 'and Vice-President,# 3 ^ Dec., 
1800. The Alien and Sedition Acts and 
British • impressment tactics were key 
issues. Jefferson and Burr each obtained 
73 electoral votes. The House, influenced 
by Hamilton, elected Jefferson President, 
17 Feb., 1801. 7'he 12th amendriTcnt 
(ratified 25 Sept., 1804) separated the 
balloting for President and Vice-Preji- 
dent. Jefferson's conciliatory inaugural 
address, 4 Mar., 1801, stressed the need 
for limited government, states'* rights, 
civil liberties, and peace. Innovating, he 
wrote his anniyil message (8 Dec.) instead 
of addressing Congress. 

1802 

JUDICIARY ACT. On 8 Mar. the Judi 
ciary Act of 27 Feb., 1801, was repealed, 
and a Republican Judiciary Act. 29 Apr , 
1802. agar.i reorgan i/ed the courts. 

FINANCIAL POLICY. Jefferson's pol- 
icy of cutting taxes and spending reduced 
the national debt from $83 m. to $57 m. 
between 1802 and 1809. 

1803 

MARBURY V. MADISON. 24 Feb. Re 
fusing William Marbury’s request for a 
writ of mandamus against Madison, Chief 
Justice John Marshall (appointed 20 Jan., 
1801), establishing a precedent, declared 
unconstitutional Congress’s empowering, 
1789, of the Supreme Court to issue such 
writs. 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE. Napoleon s 
secret acquisition of Louisiana from 
Spain by the T reaty of San lldefonso, 1 
Oct., 1800, threatened American security 
and commerce. When Spain temporarily 
suspended, 16 Oct., 1802-19 Apr., 1803, 
the right of deposit at New Orleans, 
Jefferso^i sent James Monroe (1758-1831) 
12 Jan., 1803, to Paris to help Robert R. 
Livingston negotiate an agreen^ent on the 
use of the Missi.ssippi. Napoleon, seeking 
funds for an impending war with Britain, 
had Talleyrand offer, 11 Apr., all Louisi- 
ana to the American negotiators, who, 
although authorized only to pay $10 m. 
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for New Orleans an(?i West Florida, pur- 
chased the 820,000 sq. mi. between the 
Mississippi and the Rockies for $15 m., 2 
May. For once Jefferson broadly inter- 
preted the Constitution, which iKd not 
explicitly authorize acquiring foreign ter- 
ritory, and the Senate approved, 20 Oct. 

LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. 
Meiiwether Lewis (1774-1809) and Wil- 
liam Clark (1770-1838) stimulated west- 
ern settlement and commerce by their 
overland trek to the Pacific, 31 Aug., 
1803-7 Nov., 1805, and return to St. 
Louis, 23 Sept., 1806. 

1804 

BURR HAMILTON DUEL. Burr killed 
Hamilton in a duel, 11 July, after the 
latter’s comments, 16 Feb., helped defeat 
him in the New York gubernatorial elec- 
tion, 25 Apr. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 5 Dec. 

Jefferson won re-election over Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, and Republican 
George Clinton defeated Rufus King for 
Vice-President. 

1805-6 

COMMERCE AND NEUTRAL 
RIGHTS. Britain’s sea powef enabled 
her to impress American seamen and seize 
neutral shipping trading with her enemy 
France. British Justice William Scott’s 
"continuous voyage" decision in the Essex 
case, 23 July, 1805, reversed the "broken 
voyage" doctrine of the Polly case, 1800, 
which permitted American vessels to carry 
goods from the French West Indies to 
lYance provided they 1st passed through 
U.S. customs. Congress retaliated with the 
Nicholson Non importation Act, 18 Apr., 
1806 (effective 15 Nov.), which Jefferson 
suspended from 19 Dec., 1806, to 22 Dec., 
1808. Britain, 16 May, and France, (Berlin 
Decree) 21 Nov., declared each other's 
European dominions blockaded. 

MONROE-PINKNEY TREATY. 31 
Dec., 1806. Monroe and William Pinkney, 
in London negotiations with Lord Hol- 
land, 27 Aug., obtained such an unfavor- 
able agreement from the British on 


maritime policies that Jefferson dared not 
submit it for ratification. 

ECONOMIC WARFARE. Britain for- 
bade European coastal trade with France, 
7 Jan., and required ships trading with 
the Continent to pass 1st through a 
British port, 11 Nov. Napoleon’s Milan 
Decree, 17 Dec., ordered seizure of any 
ships complying with Britain’s orders. 

BURR’S “CONSPIRACY.” 19 Feb.- 
1 Sept. Burr’s "conspiracy" either to sepa- 
rate treasonously the western state«i from 
the U.S. or to conquer Spanish territory 
was betrayed by his associate Gen. James 
Wilkinson (1757-1825) to Jefferson, who 
forbade anti-Spanish actions, 27 Nov., 
1806. Burr, leading an expedition south- 
west from his accomplice Harman Blcn- 
neiliassett’s island in the Ohio, then fled. 
Captured in Alabama, 19 Feb., 1807, and 
indicted for treason, 24 June, Buir was 
acquitted in Richmond’s Circuit Court by 
Marshall, who clarified America's treason 
law. 

1807-9 

“CHESAPEAKE’ - “LEOPARD” AF- 
FAIR. 22 June, 1807. Relations with 
Britain deteriorated sharply when fire 
from the Leopard caused 21 American 
casualties on the Chempeake , whose com- 
mander had refused to surrender 4 alleged 
British deserters. 

EMBARGO. Hoping to influence the 
belligerents by economic mc.isurcs. [effei- 
son obtained an imprudent Embargo Act, 
22 Dec., 1807, forbidding American ves- 
sels to leave for foreign ports. Britain re- 
ceived necessary sujiphes from South 
America and profited from the deeline of 
the .American carrying trade, while 
France, under the Bayonne Decree, 17 
Apr., 1808, seized $10 m. in U.S. goods 
and ships. The Enforcement Act, 9 Jan., 
1809, intended to counter inci eased 
smuggling, intensified the opposition of 
New England Federalists, eastern Repub- 
licans, and John Randolph’s (Va.) dissi- 
dent "Quids." Men like (iovenior Jona- 
than Trumbull (Conn., 23 Feb., 1809) 
and Timothy Pickering advocated nullifi- 
cation, but Federalist Massachusetts Dis- 
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trict Judge Davi’s upheld the embargo. 
Jefferson’s ^Jon-Intercourse Act, 1 Mar., 
reopened trade with all nations except 
England and France. Madison rescinded, 
9 Aug., an order of 19 Apr. resuming 
trade with Britain when Foreign Secretary 
Canning disavowed British Minister 
Erskine’s promise of repeal of the orders 
in council of 1807 which applied to the 
U.S. 

SLAVE-TRADE PROHIBITION. The 

African slave trade was prohibited by 
Ciongress, 2 Mar., 1807, effective 1 Jan., 
1808. 

ELECTION. 7 Dec., 1808. James Madi- 
son defeated Federalist Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney and anti-embargo eastern 
Republican George Clinton for the Presi- 
dency. Clinton defeated Rufus King for 
the Vice Presidency. 

1810 

MACON’S BILL NO. 2. 1 May. This bill 
authorized a resumption of trade with 
England and France, stipulating that if 
either belligerent ameliorated its mari- 
time policy before 3 Mar.. 1811, the 
President could institute non intercourse 
against the recalcitrant nation. 

FRENCH ATTACKS ON U.S. 
TRADE. Naj)oleon decided, 5 Aug., to 
olfer revocation of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees provided the U.S. declare non- 
intercourse with Britain. Foreign Minister 
Due de Cadore informed the American 
Minister John Armstrong that the decrees 
had been suspended. Madison reopened 
trade with France, 2 Nov., and Con- 
gress sanctioned noninleiTOurse against 
Britain, 2 Mar., 1811. America’s next 
minister to France, Joel Barlow, dis- 
covered that Napoleon had in fact not 
ceased his attacks on American commerce. 

ANNEXATION OF WEST FLOR 
IDA. 27 Oct. The annexation was 
announced by Madison after southern 
expansionists established an independent 
state, 26 Sept. Congress incorporated the 
region into the Mississippi Territory, 14 
May, 1812, and the Peace of Ghent 
confirmed U.S. possession, 1814. 

FLETCHER v. PECK. Marshall voided 
as a contract violation the Georgia legisla- 


ture’s rescinding, 1796, of its predecessor’s 
fraudulent $500,000 sale to legislators and 
others of 35 m. acres in the Ya.ioo JRiver 
area of Mississippi and Alabama. 

1811 

END OF 1ST BANK OF U.S. 4 Mar. 
Despite Treasury Secretary Gallatin’s 
pleas, conservative "Old Republicans," 
Anglophobes upset by heavy English in- 
vestment in the bank, lyid supporters of 
state banks defeated the rechartering of 
the U.S. Bank. In the House, 24 [an., 
Clinton cast the deciding Senate vote 
against rech.art|?r, 20 Feb. 

TECUMSEH. 31 July-8 Nov. Shawnee 
Chief Tecumseh’s (17b8?-1813) attempts 
to organize the Indians against white 
encroachment prompted fearful frontiers- 
men to request protection, 31 July. Leav- 
ing Vincennes, 26 Sept., Indiana Ferri- 
torial Governor Gen. William H. Harri- 
son (1773-1841) earned a costly victory at 
the Battle of Tippecanoe, 7 Nov., and 
razed the Indian capital, 8 Nov. Bluish 
assistance to I'ecumseh heightened ani- 
mosity toward Britain. 

‘‘WAR HAWKS.” 4 Nov. Americans 
elected several belliiose Rej)ublicans to 
the 12th Congress. Mostly Southerners 
and Westerners, they included Speaker 
Henry Clay (1777-18.52) (Ky.) and For- 
eign Relations Committeemen John C. 
Calhoun (1782-1850) (S.C.), Felix Grundy 
(Tenn.) . and Peter Porter (N.Y.). Dub- 
bed "war hawks" by John Randolph, they 
were extremely conscious of the national 
honor and desired expansion toward 
Canada and the West. No "war hawk" 
himself, President Madison eventually 
supported their program. 

1812 

OUTBREAK OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

A 90-d»y general embargo became law, 4 
.\pr., and Congress auihoti/ed the Presi- 
dent, 10 Apr., to call up 100,000 militia. 
When Foreign Secretary Lord Castlereagh 
reasserted Britain’s refusal to withdraw 
her orders in council, Madison, claiming 
France had canceled the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees, drafted a war message. 
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Too late, 16 June, Britain terminated the 
orders. On 18 June Congress declared war 
on Britani, with maritime Neov England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware 
dissenting. Madison’s me.ssage. 4 June, 
mentioned impressment and vi<5lations of 
neutral rights as causes. 

A 3-pronged drive against (Canada, the 
ma’in U S. objective, fared badly. Gen. 
William Hull entered Canada, 12 July, 
h\u returned to Detroit, 8 Aug., and, 
fearing an Indian massacre of noncom- 
batants, surrendered it to Gen. Brock, 16 
Aug. Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer’s men 
occupying Queenstown Heights, 13 Oct., 
were crushed when Nev' York militia 
refused to enter ('anada to reinforce 
them. Gen. Henrv 1)earborn’s attack from 
Plattsburg also collapsed, 19 Nov., when 
militiamen refused co-operation. The vic- 
tories at sea, however, ‘of the Const itu- 
tion, 19 Aug., and United States, 25 Oct., 
over the Guerrihe and Macedonian 
bolstered American morale. 

ELECTION. 2 Dec. Madi.son was re- 
elected President over the Federalist 
candidate, antiwar Republican Dc Wilt 
Clinton (N.Y.) . Elbridge Gerry became 
Vice-President. 

1813 

BRITISH BLOCKADE. The British 
navy closed American pons by 1814 and 
harassed the seaboard. Although domestic 
manufacturing increased, the nation 
suffered severe economic hardships. The 
capture of 825 vessels by American priva- 
teers, 1814, had little retaliatory effect. 
On 1 June, Capt. P. V. B. Broke’s Shan- 
non captured Capt. James Lawrence’s 
U.S. frigate Chesapeake near Boston. 

LAKE ERIE. Gen. Harrison was com- 
missioned, 17 Sept., 1812, to free Detroit, 
but British control of Lake Erie frus- 
trated his efforts, 1813. In a bloody battle, 
10 Sept., Capt. Oliver Perry’s 10 vessels 
(55 guns) defeated Capt. Robert H. Bar- 
clay’s 65-gun squadron, clearing the 
British from Lake Eric. His flagship 
Lawrence destroyed, Perry reported, "We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 

BATTLE OF THE THAMES. 5 Oct. 
Harrison defeated Gen. Henry A. Proc- 


tor’s men, who had fled Detroit. Tccum- 
sch's death in this engagemeru ended the 
Indian menace. 

ATTACK ON CANADA. Dearborns 
troops raided, 27 Apr., York (Toronto), 
burned public buildings, and returned to 
Niagara, 8 May. Col. Winfield Scott 
(1786-1866) forced the British to abandon 
Fort George, 27 May, but Gen. Vincent 
defeated him at Stony Creek, 6 June. 

Although War Secretary John Arm- 
strong ordered him to assist Gen. Wilkin- 
son in an attack on Montreal, Gen. Wade 
Hampton returned to Plattsburg after 
nearing Canada, 19 Sept. Learning this, 
Wilkinson, defeated near Chrysler’s Farm, 
11 Nov., established winter quarters, 13 
Nov. Capturing Fts. George and Niagara, 
18 Dec., the British burned Buffalo and 
Black Rock, 29-30 Dec. 

PEACE PROPOSALS. 4 Nov. Castle 
reagh, rejecting Russian mediation, sug- 
gested direct peace talks. The Senate 
authorized J. Q. Adams, J. A. Bayard, 
Jonathan Russell, Clay, 18 Jan , 1814, and 
Gallatin, 8 Feb., to negotiate with Lord 
Gambler, Goulburn, and W. Adams. 

1814 

WAR EMBARGO. Madison obtained a 
war embargo, 17 Dec., 1813, to interdict 
New York and New England trade with 
the enemy. Recognizing their small value, 
Madison, 14 Apr., ended commercial re- 
strictions. 

CREEK WAR. War against the Creek 
Indians began with the Fort Mims (Ala) 
massacre, 30 Aug., 1813. At Horseshoe 
Bend, 27 Mar., 1811, Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son (1767-1845) subdued the Creeks, who 
signed the Treaty of Fort Jackson, 9 Aug. 
Harrison’s Treaty of Greenville, 22 July, 
pacified the northwestern Indians. 

NORTHERN CAMPAIGN. Following 
a military reorganization, Jan.-Feb., 
Gens. Jacob Brown and Winfield Scott, 
responsible for the Niagara sector, seized 
Fort Erie, 3. July. Scott crushed Gen. Sir 
Phineas Riall at Chippewa Plain, 5 July, 
and Brown fought Riall and Gen. 
Gordon Drummond to a draw at Lundy’s 
Lane, 25 July. Lacking naval support 
from Commodore Chauncey, U.S. troops 
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returned to Fort Erie and drove off 
Drumnioncl’s^ besiegers, 21 Sept. Enc's 
evacuation, 5 Nov., ended the drive on 
Canada. 

Sir George Prevost drove south from 
Canada and halted below Platisburg, 6 
Sept., to await Capt. George Downie's 
.supporting vessels. Capt. Thomas Mac- 
donough destroyed Downie’s fleet. 11 
Sept., in the Battle of Lake Champlain, 
forcing Prevost to withdraw to Canada. 

WASHINGTON AND BALTIMORE. 
19-22 Aug. Sir Alexander Cochrane 
landed, 19 Aug., (ien. Robert Ross’s 4,000 
British veterans at Benedict on the Pa- 
tuxent River. Ross routed Gen William 
Winder at Bladensburg, 24 Aug., and 
proceeded lo W.islyngton, where the 
White House, Capitol, and other build- 
ings were burned, 24-2“) Aug., to a\engc 
York. Madison, replacing Secretary of 
War Armstrong with Monroe, re-entered 
Washington, 27 Aug., after the British 
had embarked for Baltimore. 1'here stout 
defenses stood off British attacks, 12-I4 
Sept., and the British sailed for Jamaica, 
1 4 Oct. 

NEW ORLEANS. When the British 
fleet with Sir Edward Packenham's troops 
approached New Orleans (rom Jamaica, 
Jackson hastened, 1 5 Dec., there from 
Baton Rouge. Fighting, H Jan , 1S15, 2 
weeks after the peace treaty, Jackson’s 
men, suffering 2 1 casualties, inflicted 2.(l'lG 
on the enemy, who re-embarked, 27 Jan. 

PEACE OF GHENT. 24 Dec. The 
treaty ending the War ol 1812 provided 
for a return to the status quo except that 
the IJ.S. retained West Florida taken 
from Spain. The numerous maritime 
issues which generated the conflict were 
not mentioned. Fhe Senate ratified the 
treaty on 15 Feb., 1 8 1.5. 

NATIONALISM, SECTIONALISM, 
AND EXPANSIONISM 

1815 

MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. On 27 

Feb. Congiess ordered the navy's gun- 
boats sold and Great Lakes vessels de- 
commissioned. The House, 3 Mar., lim- 
ited the army to 10,000 men. 


NORTH AFRICA TREATIES. 3 
Mar.-5 Aug. Stephen Decatur’s (1779- 
1820) fleet, commissioned by (♦ongress, 3 
Mar., to stop the Barbary pirates' seizures 
of Ai’iYerican ships and seamen, success- 
fully ex'acted treaties from Algiers, 30 
june; Tunis, 26 July; and Tripoli,* 5 Aug. 

1816 

2ND BANK OF U.S. 10 Apr. Wartime 
monetary chaos prompted Treasury Sec- 
letary Alexander Dallas to request a 
national bank with a $50 in. capitaliza- 
tion under which the President could 
suspend specie payments. Madison, who 
appioved Muh a bank in his annual 
message, 5 Dec., 181.5, vetoed an unsatis- 
factory congressional version, 20 Jan. Cal- 
houn, with the support of Clay, who saw 
the bank as a fiscal necessity, proposed, 8 
Jan., an institution like that desired by 
Dallas. Allbough Daniel Webster (1782- 
1852) (Mass.) opposed it, the national 
bank was established, 10 Apr, and 
opened 1 Jan., 1817. The government 
subscribed 1/5 of its $35 m. capitalization 
and appointed 5 of its 25 directors. 
Langdon Cheves, 1819, and Nicholas 
Biddle (1786-1 844), 1822, succeeded in 
turn the incompetent 1st president, Wil- 
liam Jones. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 4 Dec. 

Republican James Monroe (Va., 183 

votes) crushed Federalist Rufus King 
(N.A^, 34 voles) . Republican Daniel D. 
’Tompkins (N.Y) became Vice President. 

1817 

BONUS BILL VETO. 3 Mar. Arguing 
from the Constitution’s “general welfare” 
clause, C^alhoun proposed. 4 Feb , that the 
government devote the .$1.5 m. bonus 
paid by the 2nd U.S. Bank for its charter 
privileges and any dividends from the 
instituiion's stock to internal improve- 
ments to promote unity and security. 
Madison advocated such measures in his 
annual message, 3 Dec., 1816, but felt they 
required a constitutional amendment and 
therefore vetoed the bill, 3 Mar. 

“ERA OF GOOD FEELINGS.” This 
phrase, coined by Boston's Columbian 
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Centinel, 12 July, hrs inaccurately de- 
scribed Monroe’s presidency, which was 
really ^ period of sharp factional politics 
and social change. 

RUSH BAGOT AGREEMENT: ‘28-29 
Apr. Acting Secretary of State ‘ Richard 
Rush and British Minister to America 
Charles Bagol completed an agreement 
conceived by Madison and Castleie.igh to 
limit the naval force their nations could 
deploy on waterways between the U.S. 
and Canada. 

1818 

SEMINOLE WAR. When conflict ensued 
with Indians and runaway Negroes after 
Americans had destroyed their refuge at 
Fort Apalachicola, Spanish Florida, on 27 
July, 1816, Andrew Jackson proposed 
seizing Florida to Monroe ‘(“Rhea Letter,” 
6 Jan.) . Without administration author- 
ization, he captured St. Marks, 7 Apr., 
and Pensacola, 24 May, and executed 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, Englishmen 
accused of aiding the enemy. Hie popu- 
lar general escaped punishment despite 
denunciations by the House, 12 Jan., 
1819; Senate, 24 Feb., 1819; and cabinet, 
except for Secretary of State John Quincy 
Adams (1767-1848). Asserting that the 
U.S. acted in self-defense, Adams* advised 
Spain to control Florida or cede it to 
America. 

CONVENTION OF 1818. 20 Oct. This 
agreement established the 49th parallel as 
the northern U.S. boundary from Lake of 
the Woods to the Rockies, leaving un- 
settled the demarcation line west of the 
mountains. 

1819 

PANIC OF 1819. Financial panic, caused 
by inflation, speculation, and credit con- 
traction due to Congress' demand, 1817, 
for specie payment resumption, resulted 
in debtor relief legislation and aroused 
resentment, against the mismanaged Na- 
tional Bank. 

ADAMS-ONIS TREATY. Adams con- 
cluded a treaty (ratified 24 Feb.) with 
Spanish Minister Luis de Onfs by which 
the U.S. surrendered its Texas claims. 


and Spain East Florida and its claims to 
the Pacific Northwest. Final exchange of 
ratifications occurred 22 Feb., 1821. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE CASE. 2 
Feb. When the state court upheld the 
New Hampshire legislature’s alteration, 
1816, of Dartmouth College’s 1769 
charter, the trustees, with Webster as 
counsel, appealed to the Supreme Court. 
Marshall found for Dartmouth, stating 
that a private institution's charter was an 
inviolable contract under the Constitu- 
tion. 

M’CULLOCH V. MARYLAND. 6 Mar. 
Marshall upheld the constitutionality of 
the Bank of the U.S. and declared uncon- 
stitutional any state taxes on the bank. 

1820 

MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 3 Mar. 1 he 
populous 1 1 free states controlled the 
House while the 11 southern slave states 
protected their interests with their equal 
.Senate vote. 1'hc (|uestion of the admis- 
sion of Missouri to the Union threatened 
this balance. The Senate rejected, 27 Feb., 
1819, Representative James Tallmadge’s 
(N.Y.) proposal, 13 Feb., prohibiting the 
introduction of more slaves into Missouri 
and providing that the children born of 
slaves in the state after its admission 
should become free at age 2.5. When 
Congress next met, the Senate accepted, 
17 Feb., 1820, [esse B Thomas’ (111.) 
amendment to admit Missouri with 
slavery while banning the institution in 
the Louisiana Purchase north of Arkan- 
sas’s northern boundary (.36° 30') , and 
agreed to admit Maine as a free state. 18 
Feb. Although it balked at first, the 
House enacted, 3 Mar., the compromise’s 
provisions. Maine achieved statehood 15 
Mar. 

Antislavery congressmen di.sliked the 
Missouri Constitution’s banning of free 
Negroes and mulattoes, 19 July. Clay’s 
“2nd Missouri Compromise,” 2 Mar., 
1821, forbade Missouri’s admission until 
its legislature guaranteed individual 
rights. Missouri agreed, 26 June, and 
became a state. 10 Aug. 

SLAVE TRADE. On 15 May engaging 
in the African slave trade was declared 
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piracy, an^J Americans importing slaves 
became subjeft to the death penalty. 

1821 

NEW YORK'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 28 Aug.-lO Nov. De- 
•spite objections by conservatives like 
Chancellor James Kent, the New York 
Constitutional Convention abolished 
property requirements for voting. 

1822 

CUMBERLAND ROAD BILL. This bill, 
which authorized road repairs and tolls, 
was vetoed by Monroe, 4 May, who 
believed an internaJ-improvemcnt pro- 
gram required constitutional reform. 

LATIN AMERICA. The House read- 
ily supported, 28 Mar, Monroe’s pro- 
posal, 8 Mar., to recognize newly inde- 
pendent Spanish American republics, as 
Clay had proposed, 1818 and 1821. 
Recognition was quickly granted to Co- 
lombia, 19 June; Mexico, 12 Dec.; and 
other nations. 

1823 

RUSSIAN TERRITORIAL CLAIMS. 

After Adams had stated, 17 July, that the 
continent was closed to further European 
colonization, Russia, which claimed, 4 
Sept., 1821, American territory south to 
5r, agreed, 17 Apr., 1824, to a 54" 40' 
boundary. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 2 Dec. When 
France, a member of the Quadruple 
Alliance, which had promised to restore 
Fernando VII of Spain to full authority 
(Congress of Verona, Nov. 1822) , refused 
to renounce territorial ambitions in Latin 
.America, Britain felt concern for her 
commercial interests. Foreign Secretary 
Canning proposed joint Anglo-U.S. oppo- 
sition to any allied intervention in Span- 
ish America to the American Minister 
Richard Rush, who informed Washing- 
ton. Jefferson and Madison advised Mon- 
roe to co-operate with Britain, but 
Adams, skeptical of British motives, pre- 
ferred that the U.S. act alone. British 
interest waned when France renounced 


(Polignac AgreemAit, 9 Oct.) all inten- 
tions to conquer or annex Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies, and Monroe * fallowed 
Adams’ advice. In his annual message, 2 
Dec., Monroe declared that while the U.S. 
would not interfere with existing Euro- 
pean colonies in America, it would view 
any further colonization attempts ^s a 
threat. Lacking the force of international 
law, the Monroe Doctrine received little 
contemporary attention, but later play?d 
a central role in shaping U.S. policy. 

1824 

“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM.” 30-31 
Mar. Clay proposed protective tariffs and 
internal improvements (the “American 
System”) to make the U.S. more self- 
sufficient. Congress passed the General 
Survey Bill, ^ Apr., making possible 
surveys and estimates of roads and canals 
necessary for the national interest. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. The 
Tennessee legislature, 20 July, 1822, 
nominated Andrew Jackson; Kentucky 
named CHay, 18 Nov., 1822; and a Boston 
meeting selected J. Q. Adams, 15 Feb. 
Crawford, nominated by a congressional 
caucus of only 66 of 216 Republicans, was 
eliminated by a heart attack. "King 
Caucus” and the “American System" were 
important issues. 

ELECTION. 1 Dec. Calhoun became 
Vice-President, but the House had to 
elect the President as Jackson received 
only a plurality (99) of the electoral votes. 
Supported by Clay, Adams won, 25 Feb., 
1825. Jacksonian charges of a “corrupt 
bargain" gained credence when Clay be- 
came secretary of state. 

1825 

CIVIL SERVICE. Adams’ refusal to oust 
incumbents from patronage jobs de- 
creased his political leverage. Further- 
more, these appointees often opposed his 
policies. 

OPPOSITION. Adams’ annual message, 
6 Dec., suppoiting an extensive American 
System outraged states’-righters. Calhoun 
filled important Senate posts with anti- 
administration men, but Adams* New 
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England-West coalitiAi retained the ini- 
tiative over the divided Southerners. 

1826 

PANAMA DEBATE. When Adams nomi- 
nated 2 delegates, 26 Dec., 1825, to attend 
a Panama Congress of Latin American 
nations in 1826 as consultants. Calhoun 
and Sen. Martin Van Buren (1782-1862) 
of New York attacked him for accepting 
the invitation froiti Colombia and Mexico 
without ^Senate approval, and argued that 
attendance would compromise U.S. sover- 
eignty. The Senate nevertheless sanctioned 
the mission, but delegate Richard C. 
Anderson died en, route, 24 July, and 
John Sargeant failed to arrive in time. 

1827 

CHANGES IN THE FRANCHISE. De 

mocracy expanded as property, taxpaying, 
and religious qualiheations for voting 
disappeared. The number of elective 
offices increased, and by 1828 the people 
rather than the legislatures chose presi- 
dential electors in all states except South 
Carolina and Delaware. 

TARIFF DISPUTE. Calhoun’s vote in 
the Senate defeated a bill (introduced 10 
Jan.) seeking prohibitive duties on 
woolen goods to protect northeastern 
textile interests. The agricultural South 
opposed tariffs which raised the cost of 
manufactured items, 

1828-29 

TARIFF OF ABOMINATIONS. 19 May, 
1828. Jacksonians, confident of southern 
loyalty to their leader, proposed, 31 Jan., 
a tariff which levied high duties on iron, 
hemp, and raw materials while neglecting 
woolens. They hoped New England, 
Adams’ power base, would defeat the 
measure and alienate the vital •Middle 
States. However, the bill, which accepted 
the protective principle, passed with New 
England support. Jacksonians of the west- 
ern and Middle States voted for the tariff, 
thus depriving Adams of a party issue. 
South Carolina protested the tariff, 19 
Dec., and Calhoun, now a sectionalist. 


anonymously issued his South Carolina 
Exposition and Protest adv(y:ating nullifi- 
cation. 

BLECTION OF JACKSON. Andrew 
Jackson, the frontier military hero, and 
Calhoun became the "democratic” candi- 
dates in a bitter personal contest against 
Adams and Richard Rush (Pa.), nomi-. 
nees of the "National Republicans.” On 3 
Dec. Jackson (178 votes) defeated Adams 
(83) . Van Buren’s "Albany Regency” won 
New York for Jackson. Calhoun remained 
Vice-President. Jackson’s inaugural ad- 
dress, 4 Mar., 1829, pledged economy and 
states’ rights. A group of his political 
friends (the "Kitchen Cabinet”) advised 
Jackson until he organized a regular 
cabinet in 1831. Jackson increased signifi- 
cantly the use of patronage for party 
purposes (the "Spoils System”) , but did 
not make wholesale political removals. 

1830 

WEBSTER-HAYNE DEBATE. 19-27 
Jan. When Sen. Robert Y. Hayne (S.C.) 
attacked federal power, 19 Jan., Daniel 
Webster denounced southern indifference 
toward the Union, ffaync advocated nulli- 
fication, 21, 2.5 Jan., but Webster defended 
the sovereignty of the national govern- 
ment and of the Constitution as inter- 
preted by the courts, eloquently praising 
"Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and in.separable,” 26, 27 Jan. Webster 
denied, 27 Jan., Hayne’s contention that 
the Constitution was a compact between 
the states. 

MAYSVILLE ROAD VETO. 27 May. 
Jackson, who doubted the constitutional- 
ity of federal internal improvements, 
vetoed a bill subscribing J 1.50,000 to build 
the 60-mi. Maysville Road, lying entirely 
within the borders of Kentucky. 

1831 

JACKSONIAN DIPLOMACY. Jackson 
announced, 5 Oct., 1830, that the U.S. 
and Britain had agreed to reopen the 
West Indian trade (closed, 1826-1827). 
William C. Rives negotiated a treaty, 4 
July, whereby France agreed to pay 25 m. 
francs in compensation for Napoleonic 
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naval depr^lations, and the U.S. 1.5 m. 
francs for commercial violations of the 
Louisiana Treaty. After some difficulties, 
France beg;an payments by May 1836. 

ANTI-MASONIC PARTY. America’s 
first 3rd party, the Anti-Masonic Party, 
emeiged after revelations, 1827-31, that 
almost all New York officeholders and 
Jackson belonged to the secret Order of 
Freemasons. 

ABOLITIONISM. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison (1805-79) began publishing The 
Liberator, 1 Jan., and founded the New 
England Antislavery Society, 1831, and 
the American Antislavcry .Society, 1833. 
He opposed political action and desired 
to end the union with the slaveholding 
states. Theodore Weld of Oberlin (College 
(Ohio) and philanthropists Arthur and 
Lewis Tappan established the American 
and Foreign Antislavery .Society, which 
broke with Garrison, 1840. 

1832 

INDIAN POLICY. Jatkson refused to 
enforce Marshall’s decision {Worcester v. 
Georgia, 3 ^^ar ) \oidiiig a Georgia law 
rctjuiriiig whites who settled land re- 
served by treaties for the C.herokee to 
swear allegiance to the state. He pre- 
ferred to move Indians to areas west of 
the Mississippi. The Creek.s, Choctaw, 
and Chickasaw moved, and the Cherokee 
submitted, 29 Dec., 1835. The Black 
Hawk. Apr.-Aug., and 2nd Seminole, 
Nov. 1835-Aug. 1843, wars resulted when 
some tribes balked. 

NULLIFICATION. The protective 
nature of the lower 1832 tariff enabled a 
convention of .South Carolina extremists, 
24 Nov., to nullify the act. Jackson's 
“Proclamation to the People of South 
Carolina,” 10 Dec., drafted by Secretary of 
State Livingston, asserted federal sover- 
eignty and denounced the state’s threat- 
ened sece.ssion as trea.son. Jackson re- 
quested, 16 Jan., 1833, authorization to 
use force to collect the revenue, and 
Calhoun, who resigned as Vice-President, 
28 Dec., to enter the Senate, opposed it 
unsuccessfully. Jackson signed the Force 
Bill, 3 Ma:., and a compromise tariff 
introduced by Clay, 13 Feb. South Caro- 


lina ended the conti1)vcrsy by rescinding 
its nullification order, 1 5 Mar., but nulli- 
fied the Force Bill, 1 8 Mar., to sdve.»face. 

BANK VETO. lO July. The effective 
U.S. Bank was disliked by debtors, state 
bankers, and states’-righters. When Jack- 
sonian Sen. Thomas Hart Benton (Mo.) 
attacked the Bank, Feb. 1 83 1, Clay jd- 
vised President Biddle immediately to 
request a renewal of the charter due to 
expire in 1 836. Arguing that the Supreme 
Court’s position on the -Bank’s constitu- 
tionality did not bind the President, 
Jackson acted to strike against monopoly 
by vetoing rechartjer, lO July. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 
Anti-Masons nominated, 26 Sept., 1831, 
William Wirt (Md.) and Amos Ellmaker 
(Pa.) : the National Republicans, 1 2 Dec., 
1 83 1, Clay and John Sergeant (Pa.) ; and 
the Democrats. $1-22 May. Jackson and 
Van Buren. The Bank was the overriding 
issue. On 5 Dec., 1832, Jackson was re- 
elected (219 votes) over Clay (149) and 
Wirt (7). Van Buren became Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

JACKSON’S ATTACK ON THE 
BANK. Removal of the Bank’s deposits 
became Jackson's goal. He appointed 
Attorney General Roger B. Taney secre- 
tary of the treasury, 23 Sept., replacing 
William Duane, who opposed removal. 
Taney announced, 26 Sept., that the 
government would cease deposits 1 Oct., 
and began placing the public funds in 
“pet” state banks. Jackson defended him- 
self, 3 Dec., claiming that the Bank en- 
gaged in politics. Biddle had actively 
supported Clay in 1832 and was tighten- 
ing credit to bring the administration to 
terms. The Senate adopted, 28 Mar., 1834, 
Clay's resolution of 26 Dec., 1833, censur- 
ing Jackson, and Benton’s efforts to ex- 
punge it were unavailing until 16 Jan., 
1837. 

The Deposit Act, 23 June, 1836, re- 
quired rtiat a deposit bank be designated 
in each state, and distributed the J5 m. 
surplus among the states. 

1834 

WHIG PARTY. Led by Clay and 
Webster, the Whigs were an anti-Jackson 
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coalition of National Republicans, pro- 
Bank former Democrats, and Anti- 
Masens. Many of Calhoun's nullifiers also 
joined. 

1835 

ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT. Aboli 
tionist propaganda prompted southern 
states to expel antislavery editors. Post- 
master General Kendall condoned south- 
ern interception of antislavery propa- 
ganda, and Jackson advocated, 2 Dec., 
banning it from the mails. The Senate 
rejected Calhoun’s bill authorizing post- 
masters to seize publications illegal in 
their states. 

LOCO-FOCOS. 29 Oct. Successors of the 
New York Workingman’s Party, the Loco- 
Focos nominated a primary slate. These 
radical urban Jacksonians opposed 
monopoly and privilege, and favored 
hard money, popular elections, free trade, 
and strict construction. 

1836 

TEXAS. Stephen F. Austin (1793-1836), 
carrying out his father Moses’ plan, began 
American settlement in Texas, Aug. 1821. 
The Federal Republic of Mexico, which 
incorporated Texas as a state, 7 May, 

1824, encouraged colonization, 24 Mar., 

1825, but later outlawed slavery and 
further American settlement, 8 Apr., 
1830. Relations worsened with Santa 
Anna’s Centralist Party, and conventions 
of Texans renounced Mexican sover- 
eignty, Oct.-Nov. 1835, and declared inde- 
pendence, 2 Mar. Santa Anna slaughtered 
187 Texans under William B. Travis at 
the Alamo in San Antonio, 23 Feb.-6 
Mar. Sam Houston (1793-1863) defeated 
and captured Santa Anna at San Jacinto, 
21 Apr., and became president of the 
Texas Republic, 22 Oct. Congress re- 
jected, 25 Aug., 1837, Texas’ annexation 
request, 4 Aug., 1837. 

SPECIE CIRCULAR. 11 July. On 
Jackson's order the Specie Circular was 
issued to arrest the inflation and land 
speculation sparked by excessive use of 
paper money. Requiring that gold or 


silver be used for purchasing public 
lands, it strained the pet depositories and 
undermined confidence in the state 
ba-nks. Jackson pocket-vetoed, Mar. 1837, 
a measure rescinding the Circular, but 
repeal came by joint resolution, 21 May, 
1838. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 

Democrats nominated, 20 May, 1835, Van 
Buren and Richard M. Johnson (Ky.) . 
Hoping to throw the election into the 
House, the opposition ran sectional favor- 
ites Webster, Harrison (Ohio) , and Hugh 
L. White (Tenn.) . On 7 Dec. Van Buren 
was elected (170 votes) . No vice-presiden- 
tial candidate having a majority, the 
Senate elected Johnson, 8 Feb., 1837. 

1837 

PANIC OF 1837. Reckless speculation 
caused New York banks and others to 
cease specie payments, 10 May. Colton 
prices and land sales fell precipitously. 
Van Buren advocated, 5 Sept., specie cur- 
rency and Treasury depositories inde- 
pendent of state banks. 

ABOLITIONIST CONTROVERSY. 
Abolitionist petitions, 1836, against 
slavery in the District of Columbia in- 
flamed southern congressmen. 'Fhe Senate 
received the petitions, but automatically 
rejected them. The right of petition was 
ardently defended by former President J. 
Q. Adams, now a representative from 
Massachusetts. Henry L. Pinckney’s (S.C.) 
special House committee recommended a 
“gag rule” (adopted 26 May, 1836) order- 
ing antislavery memorials tabled. The 
House resolved it lacked jurisdiction over 
slavery in the states and declared inter- 
ference with it in the capital inexpedient. 
The next session adopted, 19 Dec., a 
stricter gag rule after Representative Wil- 
liam Slade (Vt.) presented more aboli- 
tionist petitions. Calhoun responded to 
Sen. Benjamin Swift’s (Vt.) arguments 
against slavery extension, 19 Dec., by 
proposing, 27 Dec., 6 resolutions, several 
of which were adopted, including a con- 
firmation of the compact theory of the 
Union and an attack on abolitionist 
efforts in Washington. Clay, seeking to 
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dissociate the Whigs from the extremists, 
denounced at^plitionism, 7 Feb., 18.S9. 
When Sen. Preston (S.C.) advised Clay 
that he might have antagonized northcpi 
Whigs, the Kentuckian retorted: “I had 
rather be right than President.” 

1838 

U.S.-CANADIAN RELATIONS. Already 
existing tension between the U.S. and 
Canadian governments was aggravated by 
neutrality and border disputes. Canadians 
burned, 20 Dec., 1837, the Caroline, 
which American Anglophobcs used to 
supply rel)cl William Lyon Mackenzie’s 
post on the Niagara River’s Navy Island, 
and both sides called .up their militias. 
Gen. Winfield Scott arranged a truce, 
Mar. 1839, and no blood was shed in this 
"Aroostook War.” 

1840 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 4 July. 
Clay and Webster opposed Van Buren’s 
independent treasury plan, 5 Sept., 1837. 
'Fhe Senate approved it, 4 Oct , 1837, but 
the House rejected it, 25 June, 1838. 
Calhoun’s supporters, opposing the 
Whigs' nationalism, rejoined the Demo 
crats, and the subtreasury bill, requiring 
the government to take care of its own 
funds, passed the 26th Congress, 1840. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Reject 
ing the controversial Clay, the Whigs’ 
Harrisburg Convention, 4 Dec., 1839, 
nominatecl William H. Harrison (Ohio) , 
a popular military hero without political 
qualiheations or enemies, for President 
and states’ rights adherent John Tyler 
(1790-1862) for Vice-President. The 
Democrats renominated Van Buren, 5 
May. In its use of slogans, emblems, and 
rallies, the 1840 campaign set the style of 
later presidential campaigns. The Whigs 
exploited a derisive remark in the Demo- 
crats’ Baltimore Repubhean, 23 Mar., 
associating Harrison with log cabins and 
hard cider, to portray their candidate as a 
man of the people. On 2 Dec. Harrison 
was elected (234 votes) over Van Buren 
(60) . Tyler became Vice-President. On 4 


Apr., 1841, Harrison® died of pneumonia, 
and the "old Republican” Tyler became 
the Brst Vitc-Presideiu to succeed tp the 
presidency. 

1841 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY ACT. On 

13 Aug. the Whigs repealed the Indepen- 
dent Treasury Act, as Clay requested, 7 
June, preliminary to establishing anothef 
national bank. 

BANK VETOES. 16 Aug., 9 Sept. Tyler 
vetoed, 16 Aug., a Whig bill to establish a 
"Fiscal Bank of .the U.S.,” and also re- 
jected, 9 Sept.,' a modihed version which 
omitted his stipulation that the bank 
obtain permission from a state before 
establishing a branch there. 

CABINET RESIGNATIONS. 11 Sept. 
Every cabinet rhember except Webster 
resigned to protest Tyler's bank vetoes. 
Frequent cabinet changes characterized 
Tyler’s presidency. Calhoun’s appoint- 
ment as secretary of state, 6 Mar., 1844, 
replacing the deceased Abel Upshur, 
marked the ascendancy of the South in 
the Democratic Party. 

1842 

WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY. 9 
Aug. Negotiated by Webster and Sir 
Robert Peel’s envoy, Alexander Baring, 
Lord Ashburton, this treaty gave the U.S. 
7,000 of the 12,000-sq.-mi. disputed region 
between Maine and New Brunswick, 
navigation of the St. John’s River, other 
boundary concessions, and an informal 
apology for the Caroline incident. The 
.Senate ratihed on 20 Aug. 

DORR’S REBELLION. Rhode Island 
severely restricted the suffrage. Dissidents 
framed. Oct. 1841, a People’s Constitution 
providing white manhood suffrage, and 
elected, 18 Apr., Thomas W. Dorr (1805- 
54) theff governor. Having unsuccessfully 
attacked the state arsenal, 18 May, Dorr 
was sentenced to life imprisonment by 
Samuel W. King’s legal government, 25 
June, 1844, but received a pardon in 
184.5. A new constitution, Apr. 1843, 
liberalized the suffrage. 
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1843 

NATIVISM. Anti-Catholicism and heavy 
Irish immigration prompted formation of 
the American Republican Party in New 
York, June, and Philadelphia, Apr. 1845, 
an<i a national Native American Party, 
July 1845. Often supporting Whigs, they 
opposed voting and office-holding priv- 
ileges for Catholics and foreigners. 

1844 

OREGON DTSP.UTE. The Convention 
of 1818, renewed 6 Aug., 1827, provided 
for joint occupation west of the Rockies 
between 42" and 54“ 40' N. The U.S. 
based its claims partially on Capt. Robert 
Gray’s discovery of the Columbia River, 

1 792, and the presence of American 
settlers in the Willamette Valley; Britain 
on voyages by Cook, 1 778, Vancouver, 

1 792, and Mackenzie, 1793. Desiring the 
Columbia River area, Britain rejected 
U.S, offers to fix the boundary at 49®. Ten- 
sion mounted as American settlers 
adopted a provisional government, 5 July, 

1 843, and petitioned Congress for terri- 
torial status. 

TEXAS. When abolitionism forces pre- 
vented U.S. annexation of slaveholcling 
Texas, President Mirabeau B. Lamar 
(1 798-1859) led the republic along an 
independent course. The U.S., upset by 
Texas’ close relations with Britain and 
France, told Texan Minister Isaac Van 
Zandt, 16 Oct., 1843, that it desired to 
reopen annexation discussions despite 
Santa Anna's bellicose warnings, 23 
Aug., 1843. Sam Houston, president since 
Dec. 1841, fearing the loss of British 
support, held off until Secretary of State 
Upshur gave assurances, 16 Jan., of Sen- 
ate acceptance of annexation. Houston 
accepted annexation provided the U.S. 
defend Texas against Mexican attack, 
and Secretary of Stale Calhoun signed the 
agreement, 12 Apr. Calhoun’s note, 18 
Apr., defending slavery and Tyler’s re- 
mark, 22 Apr., that annexation would 
protect the institution impelled northern 
senators to reject the treaty, 8 June. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. De 

nouncing any extension ^f slavery, the 
Liberty Party nominated, 30 Aug., 1843, 
James G. Birney and Thomas Morris 
(Ohio) . Silent on Texas, the Whigs se- 
lected Clay and Theodore Freylinghiiysen 
(N.J.) on 1 May. The Democrats chose, 29 
May, James K. Polk (1795-1849) ( l enn.) , 
whom Jackson supported over Van Buren 
for President. George M. Dallas (Pa.) re- 
ceived the vice-presidential designation 
after antislavcry Van Bnrenite Silas 
Wright declined it. Robert J. Walker 
(Miss) formulated the platlorin, which 
demanded reoccupation of Oregon and 
reannexation of Texas. On 4 Dec. Polk 
was elected. Birney’s incursions cost Clay 
New York and the election. 

1845 

ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 1 Mar. 
Tyler requested, 2 Dec., 1844, the annexa- 
tion of I'exas by a joint resolution, 
which, unlike a treaty, required only a 
majority in both houses and the Presi- 
dent's signature. The Senate, 27 Feb., and 
House, 28 Feb., complied, extending the 
36“ 30’ compromise line to include 

Texas, and offering her admission. 
Texans ratified, 13 Oct., a convention's 
acceptance, 4 July, and entered the 
Union, 29 Dec. 

ANTIRENT WAR. 1839-46. Agrarian 
uprisings in New York like ilie "Helder- 
berg War,” 1839-40, resulted from dis- 
satisfaction with perpetual leases. The 
introduction of fee simple tenure under 
the 1846 constitution ameliorated the 
situation. 

POLK DOCTRINE. 2 Dec. Reinforc 
ing the Monroe Doctrine, the Polk Doc- 
trine forbade Furopcan interference in 
the American continent’s affairs, includ- 
ing U.S. annexations. 

“MANIFEST DESTINY.” This rallying 
cry for U.S. continental domination 1st 
appeared in John L. O’Sullivan’s United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review, 
July-Aug. 

BREAK WITH MEXICO. Mexico siis 
pended relations with the U.S., 28 Mar., 
and prepared to resist annexation. Gen. 
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Zachary Ta>lor (1784-1850) was ordered 
into Texas, lit June, and established a 
defensive position at the Nueces, 31 July, 
which the Mexicans claimed was tke 
Texas boundary. Ordered forward by 
Washinp;ton, 13 Jan., 1846, Taylor arrived 
at the Rio Grande, 24 Mar., claimed by 
Texans as their border. Taylor rejected 
Gen. Pedro dc Ampudia’s demand, 12 
Apr., that he withdraw to the Nueces. 

SLIDELL MISSION. When Foreign 
Minister Manuel de Pena y Pena said, 15 
Oct., that Mexico would negotiate the 
Texas boundary, Polk dispatched John 
Slidell with instructions, 10 Nov., to offer 
$5 m. for New Mexico and .525 m. for 
California in return for a Rio Grande 
settlement, linfavorabfe public opinion 
forced President Jose J. Herrera to decline 
to receive Slidell, 16 Dec. Learning this, 
Washington ordered Taylor to the Rio 
Grande, 13 Jan., 1846. Gen Mariano 
Paredes, who overthrew Herrera, 31 Dec- 
pledged to defend Mexican territory and 
refused to receive Slidell, 12 Mar, who 
then returned home. 

1846 

OREGON SETTLEMENT. 15 June. On 
21 May. Polk gave the British the 1-year 
notice of termination of joint occupation 
of Oregon required by the renewed Con- 
vention of 1818. The U.S. refused to re- 
peat its 49th-parallel compromise offer, 
but promised to resume negotiations if 
Britain took the initiative. When Lord 
Aberdeen, foreign secretary in the con- 
ciliatory Lord Russell ministry, submitted 
a draft treaty locating the border at 49% 
Polk presented it to the Senate, 10 |une, 
which ratified it, 15 June. 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY ACT. 
This act, repealed in 1841, was repa.ssed 
by the Democratic Congre.ss on 6 Aug. 

OUTBREAK OF MEXICAN WAR. 
Gen. Mariano Arista informed Taylor, 24 
Apr., that he considered hostilities as 
having begun. When Mexican cavalry 
crossed the Rio Grande and attacked an 
American reconnaissance unit, 25 Apr., 
Taylor reported, 26 Apr., the start of 
hostilities. 


Polk requested, 1 f May, a declaration 
of war against Mexico, which he charged 
had "shed American blood on thf Atnefi- 
can soil^” and Congress complied, 13 May. 
Whig opposition to a military appropria- 
tion bill foreshadowed their increasing 
hostility to the administration. 

COURSE OF THE WAR. Wlyle 
suffering very light losses, Taylor’s 2,300 
troops inflicted some 350 casualties on 
Arista’s 6,000-man force at Palo Alto, tf 
May, and over 700 at Resaca de la Palma, 
9 May. The 36,000-man Mexican army 
was poorly equipped and commanded. 
Inadequate communications and sanita- 
tion hindered *ihe 100,000 American sol- 
diers, whose generals, could not work 
harmoniously together or with the ad- 
ministration. Many future Civil War 
commanders, ho^wever (e.g , Grant and 
Lee) , saw action. Stephen W. Kearny was 
ordered to occupy New Mexico and 
California, and Winfield Scott to attack 
Veracruz and seize Mexico City. 

Santa .Anna became president of Mex- 
ico on 6 Dec. 

CALIFORNIA. Polk ordered, 17 Oct., 
1845, American Consul Thomas O. 
Larkin secretly to encourage Californians 
to enter the Union. When .American 
settlers under William B. Ide declared 
their independence, 14 June, Capt. John 
C. Fremont (1813-90), who received still 
mysterious instructions, 9 May, supported 
this "Bear Flag Res oil” and became 
leader of the California Republic, 5 July. 
Commodore Robert F. Stockton, replac- 
ing the ill John D. Sloat, who raised the 
flag at Monterey, 7 July, seized Los 
Angeles, annexed California, 17 Aug., and 
declared himself governor However, Jos^ 
Afan'a Flores recaptured California south 
of San Lins Obispo. 22-30 Sept. 

Reaching Las Vegas, 15 Aug.. Kearny 
annexed New Mexico. He took Santc Fe, 
18 Aug., and deleated. 6 Dec. Mexicans 
at San Pasiual, Calif. Stockton and Kearnv 
took Los Angeles, 10 Jan.. 1847. and the 
remaining Mexicans capitulated by the 
'Freatv of Cahuenga. 13 Jan., 1847. 

WILMOT PROVISO. 8 Aug. David 
Wilmot (Pa.) proposed banning slavery 
from territory acquired from Mexico. The 
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House added, 15 Feb., 1847, the proviso to 
the "$3 m. Bill’' appropriating money for 
negot-ations with Mexico, but the Senate 
rejected it, 1 Mar., 1847. Attacking the 
Proviso, Calhoun asserted, 19 Feb., 1847, 
that Congress, the agent of the slates, 
cou,ld not interfere with slavery or prevent 
slave states from sharing in IJ.S. territorial 
acquisitions. 

MONTERREY. 25 Sept. Taylor began 
ascending the Rio Grande, 6 July, and 
proceeded to Monterrey. While Gen. Wil- 
liam North captured, 21-22 Sept., Federa- 
tion and Independence Hills, the western 
approaches, Taylor entered the city, 21 
Sept. The Mexicans, who suffered 8b7 
casualties against .the Americans’ 488, 
surrendered, 25 Sept. 

1847 

DONIPHAN’S EXPEDITION. Col. 
Alexartdcr W. Doniphan left Santa Fe, 
Oct. 1846, and entered Chihuahua, 1 
Mar., having lost 1 man while killing 300 
at the Battle of the Sacramento, 28 Feb. 

BATTLE OF BUENA VISTA. 22-23 
Feb, Violating Scott’s order, 3 Jan., to 
remain on the defensive, Taylor advanced 
to a position near Buena Vista, 21 Feb. 
His defeat of Santa Anna's 15.000 troops, 
who suffered 1,500 casualties, ended hos- 
tilities in northern Mexico. 

VERACRUZ. 22-27 Mar. Gen. Scott 
arrived at Tampico, 18 Feb., to prepare 
the U.S. expedition against Vetacruz. His 
10,000 troops and Commo. Conner’s fleet 
bombarded the city, 22 Mar., forcing the 
Mexicans to surrender, 27 Mar. American 
losses totaled 82; Mexican, c. 180. 

INLAND CAMPAIGN. 18 Apr.-6 Sept. 
Driving inland, Scott’s 9,000 troops de- 
feated Santa Anna’s 13,000 at Cerro 
Gordo, 18 Apr., capturing 204 officers and 
2,837 men. Reinforced by Gen. Franklin 
Pierce (1804-69) at Puebla, 6 Aug., Scott 
inflicted over 7,000 Mexican casualties at 
Contreras and Churubusco, 19-20 Aug., 
and then ^{ranted an armistice, 24 Aug., to 
allow peace discussions. Chie^ State De- 
partment Clerk Nicholas P. Trist, dis- 
patched by Polk, 15 Apr., negotiated 
unsuccessfully with a Mexican peace com- 


mission headed by ex-President Herrera, 
27 Aug.-6 Sept. 

MEXICO CITY. 8-14 Sept. Gen. 
Wgprth killed or wounded c. 2,000 Mexi- 
cans at the Battle of Molina del Rey, 8 
Sept., and Gens. John A. Quitman and 
Gideon J. Pillow routed 5,000 at Chapul- 
tepcc, 13 Sept. Scott entered the capital 
by night, 13-14 Sept. President Pedro 
Maria Anaya requested negotiations, 22 
Nov., with Trist despite the fact that Polk 
had recalled him, 16 Nov. 

1848 

DISCOVERY OF GOLD. 24 Ja n. James 
W. Marshall’s gold find on Johann Au- 
gustus Sutter’s l.iijd in the lower Sacra- 
mento Valley started the California gold 
rush. 

TREATY OF GUADALUPE 
HIDALGO. 2 Feb. Flic U.S obtained 
Texas with the Rio Cirande as boundary, 
New Mexico, and California, a total of 
1,193,061 sq. mi. The Senate, over the 
objections of those who wanted to annex 
Mexico, ratified it, 10 Mar., after rejecting 
a motion to add the Wilmot Proviso. 
Mexico ratified 25 May. 1,721 Americans 
had died of wounds and 1 1,155 of disease. 

OREGON TERRITORIAL ORGAN 
IZATION. 14 Aug. When Sen. Jesse 
Bright (Ind.) proposed extending the 36® 
.30' Compromi.se to the Pacific, Calhoun 
denied, 27 June, congressional jurisdic- 
tion over slavery in the territories. The 
House tabled, 28 July, Sen. John M. 
Clayton’s (Md.) Compromise, which vali- 
dated Oregon’s provisional law against 
slavery and forbade New Mexico and 
California to legislate on the institution, 
and organized Oregon without slavery, 2 
Aug. The Senate concurred, 13 Aug., and 
Polk signed, 14 Aug. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. When 
Polk declined renomination, the Demo- 
crats selected, 22 May, Lewis Cass (Mich.) , 
who supported local determination of the 
status of slavery (“squatter sovereignty’’) , 
and Gen. William O. Butler (Ky.) , and 
expressed opposition to congressional 
interference with slavery in the states. 
The Whigs chose the Mexican War hero 
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Gen. Zachary Tj/ylor and Millard Fill- 
more (180(5-74) , 7 June. New York's 
Barnburners bt)lted the Ocmocratic con- 
vention and, joiriinir with the la'berty 
Party and New Fngland’s “Conscience 
Whigs," nominated, 9 Aug.. Martin Van 
Buren and Charles Francis Adams (1807- 
80) (Mass.) as candidates of the Frec-Soil 
Party. Supporting the Wilmot Proviso, 
the party advocated “Free soil, free 
speech, free labor, and free men." On 7 
Nov. Taylor was elected (103 votes) over 
Cass (123) . Van Buren’s large vote in New 
York contributed much to Cass’s defeat. 

1849 

“ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN 
DELEGATES.” 22 Jaii. Issued by Cal- 
houn on behalf of southern congressmen, 
the address denounced northern enact- 
ments against slaverv expansion. 

CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 
I'he slavery issue prevented Polk from 
getting (adifornia and New' Mexico or- 
gani/ed A ("alifornia convention, 1 Sept.- 
13 Oct., adopted an antislavery constitu- 
tion which the citizens ratified, 13 Nov. 
With Taylor’s support California applied 
for admission, 12 Mar, IR-V). Its petition 
threatened the existing balance of 15 free 
and 15 slave states. 

1850 

COMPROMISE OF 1850. 29 Jan.-20 
Sept. To ease sectional animosities, Clay 
urged, 29 Jan., Caliiornia’s admission as a 
free state and New Mexico’s organization 
without restrictions on sla\ery. lie 
pleaded for mutual concess-ons by North 
and South, 5-fi Feb., but the dying 
Calhoun, speaking through James M. 
Mason (Va.) . demanded, 4 Mar,, an e(]ual 
share ol the territories for the South and 
an amendment restoring the equilibrium 
between the sections. Daniel Webster 
spoke eloquently, 7 Mar, for the Union, 
arguing that the geography of the terri- 
tories made congressional legislation to 
preclude slaxery unnecessary. William IT. 
Seward (1801-72, N.Y.) condemned, 11 
Mar., any compromise with slavery. 


With the support ^f Fillmore, who suc- 
ceeded to the presidency upon Taylor’s 
death, 9 Jndy, CLlay and Stepilien A. 
Douglas (1813-61, 111.) pushed through 
Congress a bill ending the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, 20 .Sept., and an 
“Omnibus Bill" on the territories. Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a free state,’ 9 
.Sept., and New Mexico and Utah, car\t?d 
from the rest of the acquired Mexican 
territory, were authori/ed, 9 Sept., to* 
establish their own positions on slavery 
(“popular sovereignty") . A FugitiAC Slase 
Act was passed, 18 .Sept., authorizing 
special U.S. commissioners, alter a sum- 
mary hearing .at which the claimant's 
affidavit was adequate proof of owner- 
ship, to issue certificafes returning run- 
away slaves \ comnii.ssioner receised SIO 
if he issued a warrant, but only ^55 if he 
refused. T hose who aided fugitive slaves 
were made liable to impri.sonment and a 
SI. 000 fine 

CLAVTON-BULWER TREATY. 19 
Apr. British establishment of a protecto- 
rate over Central America’s Mosquito 
(ajast and seizure from Nicaragua, Jan. 
1848, of the San Juan River area threat- 
ened U.S. plans lor an isthmian canal. 
Tensions eased when Secretary of State 
|ohn M. Clayton and British minister 
Henry Lytton Bulwer negotiated a treaty 
providing that any isthmian canal would 
be neutral, not exclusively controlled, 
and open equally to citizens of both 
nations. 

N.ASHVILLE CONVENTION. 10 
June. Rejecting extremist Robert Barn 
well Rhett’s (S.C.) secessionist views, 9 
sla\e states convening at Nashville re- 
(piested only the extension of the .\fis- 
souri Compromise line to the Pacific 

GEORGIA PLATFORM. 1.3-14 .Sept. 
Georgia’s state coiueniion expressed 
southern Ibrionists’ acceptance of the 
1850 (lonifironiise but threatened seces- 
sion if Congress interfered wdth the inter- 
state slave trade or fugitive-slave legis- 
lation. 

HUL.SEMANN LETTER. 21 Dec. 
When Austria protested the Taylor ad- 
ministration’s sympathetic assurances to 
Hungarian rebels, Secretary Webster 
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wrote to Austrian cKirg^ Chevalier Hul- 
semann defending U.S. interest in Euro- 
pean .revolutions based on the principles 
of the American Revolution. 

1851 

L6PEZ FILIBUSTERING EXPEDI- 
TIONS. Southern annexationists aided 
refugee Gen. Narciso Ldpez' attempts to 
overthrow Cul)a’s Spanish government. 
Cuban authorities executed. LS Aug., 
Ldpez and 50 Southerners at Havana 
after his 3rd filibustering venture failed to 
spark a populai revolt! tipn. 

1852 

“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s novel, a devastating and 
emotional attack on slavery, was pub- 
lished, 20 Mar. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 
Democrats nominated. 1 June. Franklin 
Pierce (N.H.) and William R. King 
(Ala.), and the Whigs, 10 [une, Winfield 
Scott and William A. Graham (N.C.) . 
Both parties praised the 1850 Compro- 
mise, but the Free-Soilers, who selected, 
1 1 Aug., John P. Hale (N.H.) and George 
W. Julian (Ind.), condemned it. Pierce 
was elected, 2 Nov., by 25'1 votes over the 
candidates of the declining Whig (T2) 
and Frec-Soil parties. 

1853 

GADSDEN PURCHASE. 30 Dec. Janies 
Gadsden obtained Mexican cession of 
20,640 sc|. mi. in present-day southern 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

1854 

KANSAS NEBRASKA ACT. 30 May. 
Proposed by Sen. Stephen A. •Douglas 
(111.) , the act organized these territories 
on the basis of popular sovereignty, thus 
voiding the 1820 Compromise. Several 
factors may have influenced Douglas: 
belief in self-government and that geog- 
raphy prohibited slavery’s expansion, de- 
sire for southern support for his presicien- 


tial ambitions, and the need to stimulate 
western settlement to promote the build- 
ing of a transcontinental railroad west 
from Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS’ EMIGRANT 
AID SOCIETY. 26 Apr. Founded by Eli 
Thayer, the society brought 2,000 anti- 
slavery settlers to Kansas by 1857 to guar- 
antee that it would become a free state. 
Its methods weie imitated by proslaxery 
groups from Missouri. 

FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 1'he Republican Party was 
founded at a Ripon, Wis., convention, 28 
Feb., of Whigs, Free-Soilers, and Demo- 
crats opposed to the Kansas-Nehraska 
Act. Throughout the North and West, 
men demanded the repeal of the Kansas 
Nebraska and Fugitive Slave Acts. 

KNOWNOTHING PARTY. The 
Know-Nothing, or Anurican, Party, feed- 
ing on anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant 
sentiment, achieied its peak in 1854-55. 
The members split over slavery and many 
became Republicans 

OSTEND MANIFESTO. 18 0(t. Ad 
vocaiing the acquisition of Cuba by pur- 
chase or forte as necessary for the protec- 
tion of slavery, the Ostend Manifesto 
resulted from a meeting of Pierre Soul6, 
John Y. Ma'-on, and )ames Buchanan, 
U..S. ministers to Spain. Prance, and 
Britain respet li\ ely AlilH)ugh Setretary 
of State M.ucy disowned tlu* manifesto, 
the Repuhhcaiis used it to show that the 
admit! istration supported slavery exten- 
sion. 

1855 

“KANSAS QUESTION.” Proslaseiy and 
antislavery groups b.ittled to Cf)ntrol Kan- 
sas’ territorial government. Intimidation 
by armed Missouri “Border Ruffians” re- 
sulted in the election of a proslaveiy ter- 
ritorial delegate, John W. Whitfield, 29 
Nov., 1854, and legislature, 30 Mar. Pro- 
slavery forces replaced Gov. Andrew H. 
Reeder, appointed June 1854, with Wil- 
son Shannon, 31 July. Antislavery Kan- 
sans formed, Sept.-Oct., a Free State 
Party; elected Reeder territorial delegate, 
9 Oct.: framed the I’opeka Constitution 
excluding Negroes from the territory, 23 
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Oct.-2 Nov.; and’elertcd a sey^arate gov- 
ernor and legislature, 15 Jaii., 185fi. 

NICARAGUA FILIBUSTERING EX- 
PEDITION. American adventurer Wil- 
liam Walker, suj3[)orted by the Accessory 
Transit Co., which had interests in the 
isthmus, seized control of Nicaragua dur- 
ing a civil war, Jiine-Oct. 1855. Walker 
oy^ened the area to slavery, but neighbor- 
ing republics, encouraged by Cornelius 
V.inderbilt, who look over Accessory 
Transit, ousted him, 1857. 

185G 

“BLEEDING KANSAS.” President 
Pierce’s denunciation, 24 fan., of the 
Topeka government chVlosed his support 
of the proslavery forces (hvil wat flared 
in the spring as proslavery Kansans and 
Border Ruffians outraged northern opin- 
ion by pillaging the Free State town of 
Lawience The fanatical John Brown 
(1800-1859), in an act disowned by anti- 
slasery Kansans, retaliated bv exet tiling 5 
])roslaveiy Kansans in a midnight raid 
neat Pottawatomie Creek, 24-25 May. 
Peace temporarily returned when Gov. 
[ohn W. Geary (Pa) presented an attack 
on LavTence by 2. .500 Border Rufnans. 

('ongress tailed to act before adjourn- 
meni on Kansas’ ayjyjlicalion for state- 
liood, 4 Mar. 7'he House never con- 
sidered Sen. Robert Toombs’s (Ga.) 
measure. 2 July, requesting free elections 
for a Kansas constitutional convention. 
The Senate rejected a House proyjosal, 3 
filly, to admit Kansas under the ’ro[)eka 
constitution. Southerners praised and 
Northerners decried Rep. Preston S. 
Brooks’s (S.C' ) assault, 2? May, on Sen. 
Charles Sumner (1811-74, Mass.) for re- 
marks the latter made about his uncle. 
Sen. Andrew P. Butler (S.C.) , in an 
aritislasery speech on Kansas, 19-20 May 
Sumner was disabled until Dec. 1859. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 
nativist American (Know-Notliing) Party, 
22 Feb., and the Whigs, 17 Sept., nomi- 
nated Millard Fillmore (N.Y.) and 
Andrew f. Donelson (Tenn.) . ITe Demo- 
crats selected, 2 June, fames Buchanan 
(1791-1868) (Pa.) and John C. Breckin- 
ridge (Ky.) , and the Republicans John C. 


Fr<^*mont (Calif.) ant* William L. Dayton 
(N. J.) . “Bleeding Kansas’’ was the chief 
issue. On 4* Nov. Buchanan wa«f cl^'cted 
(174 votes) over Fremont (114) and Fill- 
more 

1857 

DRED SCOTT DECISION. 6 Mar. 

Negro slave Dred Scott began suit for his 
freedom in 1846, ba.sing his claim on his* 
residence between 1834 and 1838 in areas 
where the Missouri Comjiromise prohib- 
ited involuntary sersiiude. When the case 
reached the Suprejne Court, Chief Justice 
Rcjger B. Taney (1777-1864) and the 
majority found (Dred Scott v. Sandford) 
that (I) sl.ivt s were not citizens and could 
not sue in federal courts; (2) Scott's status 
was his legal one in the state wherein he 
lesicled when he^jroiight suit (Mo.) : and 
(3) the Missouri Ciompromise unconstitu- 
tionallv depri\ed pc'ople of their prop- 
el ly. I'his was the first time since Mar- 
bury v. Madison (1803) that the Court 
declaied a congressional act unconstitu- 
tional. Northern reaction was highly un- 
favorable. 

LEC:OMPTON CON.STITUTION. 19 
0(t.-21 Dec. 1'he pioslaveiy legislature 
meeting ni Lccompion, J.ni.-Feb , called 
a 1 5 fun(‘ election for a constitutional 
convention. The Free St.ite victory in the 
election lor the legisLiture, 5 Oct., 
demonstrated that a proslavery constitu- 
tion would not be ratified, so the conven- 
tion, 19 Oct.-8 Nov., limited the peoyde’s 
choice either to vote foi slavery or to for- 
bid the further introduction of slaves into 
Kan.sas The constitution was ratified. 2 1 
Dec., because its opponents boycotted the 
voting. Northerners denounced the docu- 
ment. and the Democtatic Party began to 
crumble as Douglas broke with Buchanan 
when the President supported it. The 
antislavery legislature held another elec- 
tion. 4 Jan., 1 858, which almost unani- 
mously rejected the entire Lecompton 
Constitution. 

1 858 

DOUGLAS AND LECOMPTON. Doug 
las attacked the Lecompton Constitution 
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as a violation of 'popular sovereignty. 
Over his objections (Congress accepted. 30 
Apr.f administration Democrat William 
H. English’s (Ind.) compromise proposal 
that the whole Lecompton Constitution 
be popularly ratified, with rejection de- 
laying Kansas' admission until it had 
achieved a population of approximately 
90,000. 

“A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST 
ITSELF CANNOT STAND.' 16 June. 
Senatorial nominee Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-65) predicted at the Illinois Re- 
publican Convention at Springfield that 
slavery would eventiiahy exist in every 
state or in none. Republican presidential 
hopeful William^ H. Seward’s (N.Y.) 
“Irrepressible Conflict’’ speech, 25 Oct., 
shared Lincoln’s view. 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES. 21 
Aug.-15 Oct. Lincoln won national 
prominence during 7 campaign debates 
with Douglas. The latter alienated south- 
ern supporters with his “Freeport doc- 
trine” that, despite the Drcd Scott deci- 
sion, slavery could not exist unless local 
legislatures enacted neces.sary police regu- 
lations. Lincoln, who declared slavery 
immoral, gained more popular votes than 
Douglas, who evaded the moral issue, but 
the legislature elected the Democrat. 

Campaigning against the Lecompton 
Constitution, Republicans won every 
northern state election except in Illinois 
and Indiana, and took 18 additional 
congressional seats. 

1859 

JOHN BROWN. lfr-I8 Oct. Brown’s raid 
against Harper’s Ferry, Va., was intended 
to spark slave revolts throughout the 
South. Captured by Col. Robert E. Lee 
(1807-70) , Blown was hanged, 2 Dec., for 
treason against Virginia. Conservative 
Northerners denounced the attack, which 
Southerners attributed to abttlitionists 
and Republicans. 

AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. The 
Southern Commercial Convention at 
Vicksburg, Miss., 9-19 May, advocated 
reopening the African slave trade. Presi- 
dent Buchanan opposed it, and promised, 
19 Dec., to use all legal means to prevent 
slave importations. 


1860 

DAVIS RESOLUTIONS. 2 Feb. Sen. 
Jefferson Davis (1808-89, Miss.) succe.ss- 
fully proposed several proslavery resolu- 
tions. One denounced states' attempts to 
thwart the Fugitive Slave Law and an- 
other stated that Congress had to protect 
slavery in the territories. 

SECESSION THREATS. Several state 
legislatures in the Lower South .advocated 
secession if a Republican became Presi- 
dent. The LIpper South had more faith 
in the benefits of the Union. 

PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. The 
Democrats met at Baltimore, 18 June, 
and chose Douglas (111.) and Herschel V. 
Johnson (Ga.) . When the party refu.sed to 
advocate slavery in the territories, south- 
ern delegates seceded and nominated, 28 
June, John C. Breckinridge (Ky.) and 
Joseph Lane (Ore.) . Former Whig and 
American party members selected, 9 May, 
John Bell (Tenn.) and Edward Everett 
(Mass.) as candidates for their compro- 
mising Constitutional Union Party. The 
Republicans nominated, 16 May, Lincoln 
(111.) and Hannibal Hamlin (Me.) , and 
supported internal impro\ements and 
homesteads, while opposing slavery in the 
territories. 

ELECTION OF LINCOLN. 6 Nov. 

Lincoln received 180 voles (18 free stales) 
over Breckinridge (72, 11 slave slates). 
Bell (39), and Douglas (12). Douglas 
closely followed Lincoln’s 1,866,352 popu- 
lar voles with 1,375,157. 


CIVIL WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 

1861-77 

SECESSION CRISIS. 20 Dec., 1860-1 
Feb., 1861. Denouncing the election of 
the sectional Republican Party’s anti- 
slavery presidential candidate, South 
Carolina’s state convention voted unani- 
mously, 20 Dec., to secede from the 
Union. Mississippi, 9 Jan.; Florida, 10 
Jan.; Alabama, 11 Jan.; Ga., 19 Jan.; 
Louisiana, 26 Jan.; and Texas, 1 Feb., 
quickly followed. In the Upper South, 
Arkansas, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
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and Virginia remained loyal, but threat- 
ened secessfon^if the federal government 
resorted to force. Buchanan accepted At- 
torney General Jeremiah S. Black’s posi- 
tion that the government could not use 
force to prevent secession. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CON- 
fEDERACY. 4 Feb. The Montgomery 
(Ala.) Convention of the seceding states 
established a provisional government. 
The Confederate Constitution resembled 
the U.S. one, but stressed states’ sover- 
eignty and outlawed slave importations. 
Jelfer.son Davis (Miss.) and Alexander H. 
Stephens (Ga.) were elected, 9 Feb., pro- 
visional President and Vice-President of 
the Confederacy. 

Federal forts and v^cnals were then 
seized throughout the South. Buchanan 
refu.sed, 31 Dec, to surrender federal 
forts, but South Carolina seized, 30 Dec., 
the U.S. arsenal at Charleston. That city’s 
batteries drove off, 9 [an., an unarmed 
shij) bringing provisions and reinfoice- 
ments for Maj. Robert Anderson’s men in 
Fort Sumter. 

OUTBREAK OF CIVIL WAR. Lin 

coin’s announcement, 6 Apr., that he 
would provision Fort Sumter prom[)tC(I 
South Carolina to demand, 11 Apr., its 
immediate surrender, Maj. Anderson 
complied, 13 Apr., only after Gen. Pierre 
G. T. Beauregard's batteries bombarded, 
12 Apr., the installation. Lincoln called 
for 75,000 volunteers to put down the 
‘‘insurrection,” 15 Apr. 

BORDER STATE CRISIS. Claiming 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers presaged an 
invasion of the South, Virginia seceded, 
17 Apr., and Richmond became, 21 May, 
the Confederate capital. Arkansas, 6 May; 
Tennessee, 7 May; and North Carolina, 
20 May, followed suit. Virginia’s moun- 
tainous western sector balked and organ- 
ized, 11 June, a Union government 
under Fr.incis H. Pierpont. West Virginia 
became a state, 20 fune, 1863. Slavehold- 
ing Delaware unanimously rejected seces- 
sion, 3 Jan. In Maryland, Go\. Thomas 
Hicks and a majority of the populace 
were Unionists, but the legislature w«as 
willing to accept southern independence. 
The federal government secured Mary- 
land in mid-1861 by suspending habeas 
corpus and imprisoning numerous offi- 


cials. Kentucky’s legislature proclaimed, 
20 May, neutrality, and Lincoln promised 
not to send in troops. Howev«fr, ;whcn 
Confederates occupied Hickman and 
ColumtAis, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant (1822- 
85) took,*6 Sept., Paducah, and the legis- 
lature, 1 1 Sept., called for the Confeder- 
ates’ ouster. Kentucky contributed 
75,000 men to the Union army. Civil 
war raged in Missouri, where the defeat 
of secession-minded Gov. Claiborne FT 
Jackson at Pea Ridge, Ark., 6-8 Mar., 
1862, guaianteed Union control of the 
state. 

OPPOSING FpRCES. The 23 Union 
states, with a population of 22 m. and a 
balanced economy supported by an ex- 
tensive railroad system and merchant 
marine, had numerical and material 
superiority. The 11 Confederate states 
had a poj)uIatioh of 9 m., including 3 m. 
slave.s, and a staple agricultural economy 
which lacked industry, banking, and rail- 
roads. Despite these disadvantages the 
South chose secession believing that the 
North would not fight and that Britain, 
dependent on southern products, would 
give the Confederacy material aid. South- 
erners also viewed as advantages their 
control of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
defensive role, and excellent officer corps. 

The Union and Confederate armies 
enlisted 1.556,678 and 1,082,119 men re- 
spectively. The North fought to restore 
the Union and, alter 1862, to free the 
slaves; the South tor the independence 
and sovereignty of the Confederacy. 

STRATEGY. The North planned to 
use 1 army to capture Richmond and 
another to capture the Mississippi and 
4’enncssee rivers. These forces would 
then join to crush the Confederacy. The 
South hoped to capture Washington and 
invade Pennsylvania to force a divided 
North to request peace. 

IST BULL RUN. 21 July. Popular 
demandf for action prompted the dis- 
patch of Gen. Irvin McDowell’s unsea- 
soned troops to attack Beauregard at 
Manassas [unction, Va. McDowell’s at- 
tack, 21 July, seemed successful until 
reinforcements and Gen. Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson’s stand enabled 
Beauregard to drive the Northerners back 
to Washington in disorder. 
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ASSUMPTION OF COMMAND BY 
MfCLELLAN. 24 July. Ma]. Gen. George 
B. McClellan, whose victory at Philippi, 3 
June, cleared the Confedeiates Iroin the 
Valley of the Kanawh«t in western Vir- 
ginia, replaced McDowell. McClellan he 
came general in chief, 1 Nov., when Cien. 
Winfield .Scott retired. 

NAVAL BLOCKADE. Lincoln oideied, 
19 Apr., the .S,500-nii. southern coast 
blockaded to starve the Confeder:uy Rely- 
ing heavily on Nassau in the Bahamas for 
supplies, the rebels cleared approximately 
600 ships during the first yeai of the block- 
ade instead of the usual 6,000. Federal 
capture of Forts Clark and Hattcras, N.C , 
28-29 Aug., Port Royal, S.C., 7 Nov ; 
Roanoke Island. 8 Feb, 1862; New 
Orleans, 29 Apr., 1862; and other coa.stal 
locations significantly increased the block- 
ade’s effectiveness. 

ANGLOU.S. RELATIONS. Britain's 
upper class and commercial interests sup- 
ported the Confederacy, while the lower 
class favored the Union. Her declaration 

noil 1 ‘i Mti; mrrorofl llio TTriinil 


by mentioning the South’s belligerent 
status, but Lord John Russell promised 
American Minister Chailes Francis 
Adams that Britain would not deal with 
Confederate agents. 

TRENT AFFAIR. Capt. Charles 
Wilkes of the San Jacinto removed, 8 
Nov., Confedeiaie commissioners James 
M. Mason and John Slidell from the 
British steamer Trent, but Secretary of 
State Seward cased the situation by releas- 
ing them. 

JOINT COMMITTEE. 20 Dec. A 
joint committee on the conduct of the 
war was established by a Congress dis- 
pleased with Lincoln’s vast powers. Radi- 
cal Republicans bke Thadcleus Stevens 
(1792-1868, Pa.) dominated it. 

1862 

WAR IN THE WEST. Gen. U. S. Grant 
and Coiimiodcjre A. H. Foote captured 
Fort Henry on the 'Fennessee, 6 Feb. 
Grant took M.OOO prisoners at Fort 

HnnpUnn r»n ihp Ciimhprl'inrl Hi TpH 
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forcing Confederate' Gen. Albert S. John- 
ston to abandon Nashville, which fell 25 
Feb. ' 

SHILOH. 6-7 Apr. Grant moved to 
Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., to prepare an 
attack on Confederates under Johnston, 
Beauregard, and Polk at nearby Corinth, 
Miss. The rebels smashed into Grant’s 
in.'idequately defended position, 6 Apr., 
but Grant, reinforced by Gens. Buell and 
Wallace, emerged victorious, 7 Apr. The 
63,000 Northerners suffered 13,000 losses 
and the 40,000 Southerners 1 1 ,000. 

On 26 Apr. New Orleans was occupied 
by Gen. Benjamin F. Butler. 

PENINSULA CAMPAIGN. Lincoln 
removed, 1 1 Mar., McClellan, who had 
ignored his 22 Feb. command to launch 
an offensive, as gen. in chief, and ordered 
the Army of the Potomac, minus Mc- 
Dowell’s corps, against Richmond. 

‘MONITOR” AND “MERRIMAC.” 9 
Mar. In the first battle of ironclads, the 
U.S.S. Monitor fought the Virginia 
(formerly Merrinuu) to a draw. The 
Virginia withdrew for repairs to Norfolk, 
where she was scuttled when the city fell, 
10 May. 

McClellan s advance. 17 Man- 
si May. Having occupied Yorktown, 4 
May, McClellan, despite his overwhelm- 
ing strength, stopped 20 mi. from Rich- 
mond at White House to await Mc- 
Dowell's corps. 

JACKSON’S VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 23 
Mar.-9 June. Stonewall Jack.son’s 18,000 
troops kept 21/3 times as many Union 
soldiers engaged in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. He routed Gen. Banks at Winchester, 
24 May, driving the Northerneis across 
the Potomac. 

SEVEN PINES (FAIR OAKS). 31 
May-1 June. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 
attacked 2 of McClellan's corps isolated 
on the south bank of the Chickahominy 
River, but another corps rescued them. 
Union losses totaled 6,000, Conlederate 
8 . 000 . 

7 DAYS’ BATTLE. 26 June-2 July. 
Robert E. Lee, commander of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, engaged McClel- 
lan’s forces for 7 successive days starting 
26-27 June at Mcchanicsville. McClellan 


battered the Confederales until Lee with- 
drew to Richmond, 2 Ju|^, 'hftcr unsuc- 
cessfully attacking at Malvern Hill, 1 
July. Union losses in the Peninsula Cam- 
paign reached 1-),H49, C^onfederate, 20,614. 

2ND BULL RUN. 29-30 Aug. When 
Gen. Pope, under orders from Gen. in 
Chief Halleck, prepared to attack Rich- 
mond, Lee reacted quickly. Jackson de- 
stroyed Pope's base at Manassas [unction, 
26 Aug., and the Confederates trapped 
counterattacking Union forces. Maj. (ien. 
James Longstreet drove Pope back to- 
ward Bull Run. 

INVASION OF MARYLAND. When 
Lee iinaded Maryland, 14-15 Sept., Mc- 
Clellan defeated him at South Mountain 
and Crampton's Gap, 14 Sept., but Jack- 
son captured, 1.5 Sept., 11,000 men and 
the supply depot at Harper’s Ferry. 

ANTIETAM. 17 Sept. Ihe war’s 
bloodiest day produced 11,657 Union and 
11,729 Confedeiate casualties McClellan 
won a technical victory as Lee withdrew 
to Virginia, 18 Sept. The Union’s success 
deterred France and Britain from recog- 
nizing the Confederacy, and enabled Lin- 
coln to issue, 22 Sept., his Preliminary 
Emancipation Proclamation freeing as of 
1 Jan., 1863, slaves in rebellious areas. 

WESTERN THEATER. Gen Braxton 
Bragg advanced from the Confederate 
base at Chattanooga into central I'ennes- 
see, but withdrew after a bitter battle 
with Rosecrans at Murfreesboro, 31 Dec.- 
3 Jan., 1863, which produced 9,220 Union 
and 9,239 Confederate losses. 

FREDERICKSBURG. 13 Dec. Limoln 
replaced, 7 Nov., the frustratingly cau- 
tious McClellan with .Ambrose E Burn- 
side. At Fredericksburg, Burnside's 
11.3,000 troops lost 1,284 in attacking 75,- 

000 rebels who only lost .595. Joseph 
Hooker replaced Burnside, 25 Jan., 1863. 

1863 

EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 

1 Jan. Congress freed, 17 July, 1862, the 
slaves of traitors and of those supponing 
the rebellion, and abolished slavery in the 
Capital, 16 Apr., 1862, and the territories, 
19 June, 1862. Lincoln, who had not 
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requested abolition lest the border states 
revolt, saw tlyt European and popular 
opinion was becoming more radical and 
issued his Emancipation Proclamation,^ 1 
Jan. This statement, which declared 
slaves in rebellious areas free, went no 
farther than previous legislation and ap- 
plied only to places where the federal 
government exercised no control. 

MILITARY DRAFT. Under Congress’ 
1st Conscription Act, .S Mar., males 18-35 
were liable to the draft bin could escape 
by paying $300 or finding a substitute. 
This inequitable s\sieni jnovoked the 
New York City Draft Riots, 13-10 July, m 
working-class districts. Four drafts raised 
only a small part of the Union army. The 
Confederacy drafted, 10 Apr., 1802, white 
men 18-35 for 3 years. Some Southerners 
(juestioned the constitutionality of this 
corruptly administered act, which ex- 
empted many occupations and allowed 
substitution. De.sertions on both sides 
reached ayiproximately 10%. 

FINANCING THE WAR. Congress’s 
National Banking System, 25 Feb, re- 
quired national banks to iri\cst i/j of 
their capital in U.S. securities and author- 
ized them to issue notes based on these 
bonds. The Conledeiacy issued over $1 
billion in pa[)er, which depreciated to 
$1 = 01.0 by the end of the war. 

HOME FRONT. Northern prices 
(117%), production, and profits rose sig- 
nificantly, while wages ('f5%) lagged. Im- 
migration, c. 800,000, and increased 
mechanization of industry and farming 
replaced the man power lost to the mili- 
tary. In the South women filled super- 
visory positions and most slaves remained 
loyal. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Seward rejected, 
0 Feb., Napoleon Ill’s offer of mediation 
and Congress denounced, 3 Mar., such 
“foreign intervention.” 

CONFEDERATE RAIDERS. 4 Apr. 
British-built Confc'derate raiders like the 
Alabama dealt severely with Union ship- 
ping, destroying 257 vessels. Upon U.S. 
^^inistcr Charles Francis Adams’ protest, 
the British government seized, 5 Apr., the 
newly constructed Alexandra, but the 
courts released her. 


CIIANCELLORSyiLLE. 2-4 May. 

Lee’s 60,000 troops won a costly victory 
over Hooker's 130,000. Jackson, tvh^ l(5st 
his life, surprised and routed the Union 
right. iTooker retreated, 5 May, across the 
Rappahannock. Union deaths totaled 
1,575, Confederate 1,665. 

VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN. Leaving 
Memphis, 29 Mar., Grant crossed the 
Mississippi and pi oc ceded down the 
Louisiana coast to a point south of the' 
strategic citadel of Vicksburg. He ferried 
across, 30 Apr., and approached the c’ty 
with 20,000 men. Cirant besieged Vicl s- 
burg, 22 May-4 July, and Gen. John 1 
Pemberton sunenclered its 40,000-riu ii 
garrison, 4 July, giving the Union control 
of the Mississippi. Union casualties 
reached 9,000, (Confederate 10,000. 

GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 27 
Jiifie-4 July. Lee moved his army up the 
Shen.indoah, and by 23 )une Gen. 
Richard S. Ewell’s cavalry had ap- 
proached Chanibcrsburg, Pa. Undetected, 
Hooker pursued Lee and established 
headquarters at Frederick, 27 june. ^^aj 
Gen. George G. Meade replaced Hooker, 
who resigned, 28 June, after disputes with 
Halleck. 

(kinfederate Gen. Ambrose P. Hill’s 
fortuitous clash with John Bedford, 30 
June, at Gettysburg prompted a show- 
down. ITie Southerners diovc the North- 
erners, 1 July, back upon Cemetery and 
Culp’s hills. Gens. Jubal A. Early. Long- 
street, and Ewell failed, 2 July, to take 
Cemetery Ridge, Little Round Fop, and 
Culp’s Hill respectively. Lee had Long- 
street send, 3 July, 15,000 men under 
Pickett, Pettigrew, and Trimble against 
the main federal positions, but the supe- 
rior fire power of the more numerous 
Northerners mauled them. The Hooded 
Potomac blocked Lee’s retreat, 4 July, but 
bad weather prevented pursuit and he 
reached Virginia, 13 July. Union losses 
totaled ?,155 killed, c. 20,000 wounded or 
missing, Confederate 3,903 killed, c. 
24,000 wounded or missing. Lincoln’s 
most memorable speech helped dedicate, 
19 Nov., a cemetery at Gettysburg. 

Gettysburg ended southern hopes for 
European aid. When Adams threatened 
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war, Britain scizeA' Confederate iron- 
clads (“Laird rams”) under construction. 
Napoleon halted ship sales to the South 

CHICKAMAUGA. 19-20 Seijt. Rein 
forced by Ix^ngstreet, Bragg, whom Rose- 
crans maneuvered out of Chattanooga, 9 
Sept., smashed the Northerners at Chicka- 
m 4 »uga. The stand of Cien Thomas, the 
"Rock of Chickamauga," saved the Union 
forces, which retired into Chattanooga 
Union dead totaled 1,057, Confederate 
2..812. 

CHATTANOOGA. 23-25 Nov. 
Thomas replaced Rosecrans and. rein- 
forced by Hooker, took the oflcnsive He 
drove Bragg off Lookout Mountain, 23 
Nov., and routed Jiis forces from Mission- 
ary Ridge, 25 Nov. Union dead totaled 
753, Confederate 361. I’he Northerners 
could now march through Georgia to the 
sea. 

PRESIDENTIAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 8 Dec. Lincoln announced his 
plan to grant amnesty to Southerners who 
swore loyalty and to recognize state gov- 
ernments where 10% ol the 1860 elec- 
torate took the oath and which agreed to 
emancipation. 

1864 

THE WILDERNESS 5-6 May. Grant, 
now supreme military commander, util- 
ized his 100,000-man .Army of the Poto- 
mac to batter Lee. Crossing the Rapidan, 
4 May, he entered the Wilderness. Attack- 
ing his flank, Lee’s 60,000 troops, suffering 
10.000 casualties, inflicted 18.000. 

SPOTSYLVANIA. 8-12 May. Lee in- 
flicted some 12,000 more Union casualties 
when Grant’s maneuvers failed at Spot- 
sylvania Court House. 

COLD HARBOR. 1-3 June. Engage 
ments on 3 June cost Grant 12,000 
casualties. In the month ending 12 June, 
Confederate losses totaled c. 30,000, an 
unbearable blow despite the I Union’s al- 
most 60,000 casualties. 

PETERSBURG. 15-18 June. Grant 
moved to Petersburg, 20 mi. below Rich- 
mond. to i.solate the Confederate capital. 
Losing 8,000 men, 15-18 June, he began 
siege operations. 


EARLY’S RAIDS. 2-13 July. Confeder- 
ate Gen. Early, raiding! in Maryland, 
neared Washington, D.C., but was re- 
p;dsed, 13 July. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan 
defeated him at Winchester, 19 Sept.; 
Fisher’s Hill, 22 Sept.; and Cedar Creek, 
19 Oct., and devastated the Shetiandoah 
Valley. 

INVASION OF GEORGIA. 7 May-2 
Sept. Gen. William T. Sherman’s 100,000 
troops left C^hattanooga, May. Joseph E. 
Johnston harassed him, inflicting 2,000 
casualties at Kenesaw Mountain, 27 June, 
while suffeiing only 270. Unsatisfied with 
his defensive strategy. Davis replaced 
Johnston with John Bell Hood. Sherman 
entered Georgia, inflicting heavy losses on 
Hood. 20, 22 July, and took Atlanta, 1 
Sept. 

MARCH TO THE SEA. 14 Nov.-22 
Dec. With 60,000 men, Sherman drove 
300 mi. across Georgia, capturing Savan- 
nah, 22 Dec. Living off the land, the 
Noitherners devastated an area 60 mi. 
wide along their route. 

NASHVILLE. 15-16 Dec. Hood’s strat- 
(‘gy was to cut Sherman’s long communi- 
cation lines, but Gens. T homas and John 
M. Schofield destroyed his army at Nash- 
ville. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 

Republicans nominated, 7 June, Lincoln 
and War Democrat .Andrew Johnson 
(1808-75, Term.). The Democrats se- 
lected, 29 Aug., Gen. McClellan and 
George H. Pendleton (Ohio) . War frus- 
trations and Radical denunciations for 
his veto of the stringent Wade-Davis Re- 
construction Bill hurt Lincoln’s chances, 
but Sherman’s successes reuuiied the [larty 
and boosted the nation’s morale. Lincoln 
was reelected by 212 votes to 21, but with 
a nariow popular margin. 

1865 

WEAKENING OF THE CONFED 
ERACY. T ransportation disruptions, 
devastation, lederal occupation, and the 
blockade produced hunger in the South 
and lowered morale. Disunionisi tenden- 
cies appeared, protest riots shook south- 
ern cities, and 2 /^ of the soldiers left the 
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ranks. Davis desperately authorized arm- 
ing the slave?^ 7 Nov., 1864, and the 
Congress belatedly agreed, 20 Mar., 1865. 

SHERMAN IN THE CAROLINA.S. 
16 Jan.-21 Mar. Sherman's men ravaged 
South Carolina, taking the capital, 
Columbia, 17 Feb., and Charleston, 18 
Keb. In North Carolina, Johnston, re- 
stored to command by Lee, who was now 
leader of all Confederate forces, slowed 
Sherman’s progress. 

PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 2 
Apr. Battered by Grant’s 115,000 troops, 
Lee attacked at Five Forks, 1 Apr., but 
Sheridan repulsed him. Lee evacuated 
Petersburg and Richmond to join John- 
ston in North Carolina. 

APPOMATTOX COURTHOUSE. 9 
Apr. Having surrounded Lee, Grant 
asked him to surrender, 7 Apr., and they 
reached terms, 9 Apr., at Appomattox 
Courthouse. Va. Lee’s approximately 
30, ()()() soldiers were paroled to return 
home with their private horses and mules. 

LINCOLN’S ASSASSINATION. 14 
Ajir. fohn Wilkes Booth shot, 14 Apr, 
Lincoln at a performance of Our Amen- 
(an Cousin at Ford’s Theater, Washing- 
ton. Lincoln died the next morning and 
Andrew Johnson became President. 
Booth died trapped in a barn near 
Bowling Green, V^a.; 4 other conspirators 
were executed, 4 imprisoned, and 1 man, 
John H. Surratt, was acquitted. 

FINAL CAPITULATION. 26 Apr.-26 
May. Johnston surrendered, 18 ,\pr., to 
Sherman, and agreed to terms, 26 Apr. 
Gen. Kirby Smith suirendercd to Gen. 
Canby at New Orleans, 26 May, ending 
Confederate resistance. Jefferson Davis 
was captured, 10 May, in Georgia. 

CASUALTIES. Union losses totaled 
359,528 dead and 275,175 wounded. Con- 
federate, 258,000 dead and at least 100,000 
wounded. 

RECONSTRUCTION UNDER 
JOHNSON. Johnson recogni/cd loyal 
governments in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. He established 
provisional governments for the other 7 
states, and announced, 6 Dec., restoration 
of the Union when they abolished .slavery 
and repudiated their state war debts. 


RADICAL REACTION. The Radical 
Republicans refused to endorse Johnson’s 
actions and claimed Congress alofte fou1d 
reconstruct the conquered provinces or 
secedin'g* states. They established a Joint 
Committee of 15, dominated by Radical 
Thaddeus Stevens (Pa.) , to study Recon- 
struction problems. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 18 Dec. 

Slavery was abolished by the 13ih 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

1866 

NEW FREEDMEN’S BUREAU BILL. 
19 Feb. To counteract repressive South- 
ern Black Codes, Congress, over Johnson’s 
veto, authorized the Freedmen’s Bureau 
(est. 3 Mar., 1865) to try by military 
commission persons accused of violating 
freedmen’s civil rights. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ACT. 9 Apr. Passed 
over [ohnson’s veto, the act granted 
Negroes citizenship and equ.d rights. 

14TH AMENDMENT. 16 June. Pro- 
posed because of doubts about the consti- 
tutionality of the Civil Rights Act, the 
1 4th Amendment established Negro citi- 
zenship and guaranteed constitutional 
rights against infringement by the states. 
Ratification, a congressional condition for 
restoration to the Union, came 28 July, 
1868. 

CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTA 
TION AND ELECTIONS. A joint com 
mittee denied, 20 June, that the South 
merited representation. (Congress restored 
Tennessee, 24 July, when it ratified the 
14ih Amendment. The Republicans cam- 
paigned as the party of the Union, while 
identifying Johnson with ex-rebels and 
Copperheads (pro-southern Democrats) . 
Radical Reconstruction became inevi- 
table when the Republicans won ^3 of 
each house. 

1867-68 

1ST RECONSTRUCTION ACT. 2 Mar., 
1867. The South was divided into 5 mili- 
tary districts Constitutional conventions 
were to ratify (he 14th Amendment and 
grant Negro suffrage. Supplementary Re- 
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construction Acts, 23 Mar., 19 July, 1867; 
11 Mar., 1868, expedited enforcement of 
the 6i;st.' 

MILITARY RECONSTRUCTION. 

Johnson unenthusiastically enfore'ed these 
laws. 20,000 troops oversaw the establish- 
ment of Radical southern governments by 
southern “scalawag” whites, northern 
“carpetbaggers,” and southern Negroes. 

ALASKA. 9 Apr., 1867. The Senate 
latihed Secretary Seward's treaty acquir- 
ing Alaska from Russia for $7.2 m. 

FOUNDATION OF GRANGER 
MOVEMENT. 4 Dec., 1867. The Patrons 
of Husbandry (“Grangers”) and numer- 
ous independent farmers’ parties opposed 
monopolies and sought regulation of cer- 
tain public utilities. Illinois passed the 1st 
Granger legislation, 7 Apr., 1871, estab- 
lishing a railroad and warehouse com- 
mission to 6x maximum rates. 

OMNIBUS ACT. 22-25 June, 1868. 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina were restored to the Union after 
they had framed acceptable constitutions. 
Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia ratihed 
the 15th Amendment (proposed 26 Feb., 
1869) guaranteeing Negro voting rights, 
and gained readmission by 1870. Congre.ss 
ousted Georgia for expelling, Sfpt., 
Negroes from the legislature, but re- 
admitted her when she restored them and 
ratihed the 15th Amendment, 15 July, 
1870. 

IMPEACHMENT OF JOHNSON. 24 
Feb.-26 May, 1868. Congress, in special 
session, passed, 2 Mar., 1867, the Tenure 
of Office Act forbidding the President to 
remove, without Senate consent, ap- 
pointees conhrmed by that body. When 
Johnson removed, 21 Feb., 1868, Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton, the House’s 
Covode Resolution, 24 Feb., impeached 
him. Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase pre- 
sided at the Senate trial, 30 Mar.- 16 May. 
which acquitted Johnson. 35 Seftators, 1 
short of the necessary 2 /^, voted, 16 May, 
finding Johnson guilty of high misde- 
meanor. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 
Republicans nominated, 20-21 May, 1868, 
U. S. Grant and Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) . 
The Democrats selected, 9 July, Horatio 


Seymour (N.Y.) and Francis P. Blair 
(Mo.) . The Republican campaign cen- 
tered on waving “the bloody shirt of the 
rebellion.” On 3 Nov. Grant was elected, 
214-80. 500,000 Negro votes decided the 
contest. 

SUPREME COURT AND RECON 
STRUCTION. Fearing that the justices 
would invalidate Reconstruction legisla- 
tion, the Radicals denied, 27 Mar., 1868, 
the Court jurisdiction in ex parte Mc- 
Cardle. The Court, however, upheld Con- 
gress’ right to reconstruct the South 
(Texas v. White, 1869) . 

1869 

PUBLIC CREDIT ACT. 18 Mar. This 
act provided for the payment of govern- 
ment obligations in gold. 

“BLACK FRIDAY.” 24 Sept. The gov- 
ernment's sale of $4 m. in gold stymied 
Jay Gould's and James Fisk's attempt to 
corner that metal. 

1870-71 

SANTO DOMINGO. The Senate de 
feated, 30 June, 1870, a Grant-supported 
treaty to annex Santo Domingo. 

KU KLUX KLAN ACTS. 31 May, 
1870, and 20 Apr., 1871. These acts, which 
were declared partially unconstitutional, 
1876 and 1883, sought to enforce the 15th 
and 14th Amendments resj)ectively 
against the terrorist activities of the white 
supremacist Ku Klux Klan organization. 

TWEED RING. 8 July. 1871. George 
Jones's revelations in The New York 
Times of the Tammany machine’s corrupt 
piactices led to the (onviction of William 
Marcy (“Boss”) Tweed, 5 Nov., 1872. 

1872 

“ALABAMA” CLAIMS. An international 
arbitration tribunal established by the 
Treaty of Washington. 8 May, 1871, 
ordered Britain to pay, 25 Aug., 1872, the 
IJ.S. $15.5 m. for damages done by British- 
built Confederate raiders. 

CREDIT MOBILER EXPOSE. Vice 
P'^esident Schuyler Colfax and other im- 
portant politicians were accused of cor- 
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rupt practices in’ relation to the Union 
Pacific Railroad’s construction. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 
Liberal Republicans nominated. 1 May, 
Horace Greeley (1811-72) and B. Gratz 
Brown (Mo.) on a reform platform, and 
the Democrats followed suit, 9 July. The 
Republicans nominated. 5 |une. Grant 
and Henry Wilson (Mass.) . Grant was re- 
elected, 286-66. 

1873 

“THE CRIME OF 73.” 12 Feb. Labeled 
by its detractors as a crime, the Coinage 
Act demonetized silver. 

PANIC OF 1873. 18 Sept. When Jay 
Cooke’s banking firm^ collapsed, a finan- 
cial panic ensued. The government issued 
526 m. in greenbacks to offset its effects. 

1875 

SPECIE RESUMPTION ACT. 14 Jan. 

The panic weathered, Congress ordered 
specie payments resumed by 1 Jan., 1879, 
and greenbacks in circulation reduced to 
5300 m. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ACT. 1 Mar. The Act 
of 1875 forbade discrimination in public 
accommodations. 

WHISKY RING. Formed by revenue 
officers and distillers to defraud the gov- 
ernment, a whisky ring was uncovered, 1 
May, and Grant’s private secretary, O. E. 
Babcock, implicated. 

1876 

BELKNAP’S IMPEACHMENT. War 

Secretary William W. Belknap resigned 
when impeached for receiving bribes in 
the sale of Indian Territory trading posts. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. The 
Republicans nominated, 16 June, Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes (1822-9.3, Ohio) and 
William A. Wheeler (N.Y.). James G. 


Blaine (1830-93), » leading contender, 
was eliminated when accused, 31 May, 
before the House of unethical tdealiugs 
with the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
Demoei^its selected, 27-29 June, Samuel J. 
Tilden (4814-86, N.Y.) and Thomas A. 
Hendricks (Ind.) . In the election, 7 Nov., 
Tilden won the popular and apparently 
the electoral vote. Howener, Florfda, 
Louisiana, .South Carolina, and Oregon, 
where Republicans disputed Filden’s vie# 
tory, reported, 6 Dec., 2 sets of election 
returns. 

1877 

ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 29 Jan. 

An Electoral Commission of 5 Democratic 
and 5 Republican congressmen and 5 
.Supreme Court justices, including 2 
Democrats and ^2 Republicans, was estab- 
lished to resolve the dispute. Indepen- 
dent David Davis (111.) was supposed to 
be the fifth justice, but Republican Jus- 
tice Bradley was chosen when Davis 
became U.S. senator. Voting straight 
party lines, the commission awarded, 9, 16, 
23, 28 Eeb., Hayes all the doubtful votes. 

ELECTION OF HAYES. 2 Mar. Hayes 
was declared elected, 185-184. South- 
erners adopted the commission’s decision, 
and in return Flayes withdrew, Apr., 
federal occupying forces; appointed, 5 
Mar., David M. Key (Tcnn.) postmaster 
general, and promised to support south- 
ern internal improvements. 

END OF “BLACK RECONSTRUC- 
TION.” Extravagance and malfeasance 
plagued Radical governments in the 
South. However, the need to rebuild that 
devastated area and to provide hitherto 
neglected services like schools and hospi- 
tals just i fled many expenditures. Georgia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
1869-71; Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and I’exas, 1871-75; and Florida, Louisi- 
ana, and .South Carolina, 1877, ousted the 
Radicals. (ConL p. 300) 
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Latin America and the Caribbean, 1825-1914 


MEXICO 

1825-34 

era of SANTA ANNA. President 
Cruadalupe Victoria, 1824-28, who rcprc- 
sonted the Liberals and Federalists, was a 
soldier rather than an administrator. He 
suppressed an uprising led by his Con- 
servative vice-president, Nicolas Bravo. 
Victoria should have been followed by 
Manuel Gdmez Pedr.iza, a moderate 
backed by the Conservatives, who won a 
narrow victory in the elections of 1828. 
But the results were challenged by 
Antonio Ldpez de Santa Anna (1795?- 
1876), whose domination of the political 
scene for the next 2 decades nearly de- 
stroyed Mexico. Liberal Vicente Guer- 
rero, the defeated candidate, became 
president, 1829, but his term was soon 
interrupted by an army revolt, led by 
Santa Anna, fresh from an easy victory 
over a Spanish force at Tampico. Guer- 
rero was replaced by his Conservative vice- 
president, Anastasio Bustamante, 1829-32, 
who was in turn under the thumb of the 
foreign minister, Lucas Alamdn. Al- 
though an economic reformer, Alamdn 
was a fervent Conservative in politics and 
religion. Sensing a reaction against Ala- 
miin’s dictatorial policies, Santa Anna 
overthrew Bustamante and permitted 
Gdmez Pedrdza to complete his term. 
Santa Anna then became president him- 
self, 1833-35, but he left the government 
to the vice-president, Valentin G6mez 
Farias, the leader of Mexican liberalism 
during this period. G6mez Farias cur- 
tailed the privileges of the church and the 
army. When a cholera epidemic touched 
off widespread discontent with the oli- 
garchy, however, Santa Anna returned 
to office and repealed Gdmez Farias’ 
progressive measures. 

1835-45 

CONSERVATISM AND REGIONAL 
REVOLTS. Unable to control his hand- 


picked Con.servative congress, Santa Anna 
again retired from the government. The 
Congress then drew up a new centralist 
constitution, 1836, which established a 5- 
member council as a counterweight to the 
power of the Presidency. Meanwhile, the 
Texans, discouraged by Gdmez Farias’ 
refu.sal to give them self-government and 
antagonized by Santa Anna's plan to 
enforce centralization, declared them- 
selves independent, 2 Mar., 1836. Santa 
Anna sought to revive his waning popu- 
larity by subduing Texas, but he was 
defeated at the battle of San Jacinto, 21 
Apr. Bustamante again became president, 
1837-39, but his power was threatened by 
regional revolts, directed against the 
political and economic hegemony of cen- 
tral Mexico. Santa Anna Bnally atoned 
for the Texas hasco by defeating a small 
French invasion at Veracruz, the “Pastry 
War,” and embarked on a new presiden- 
tial term, 1839-40. The peace was soon 
disturbed, however, by an attempted Lib- 
eral uprising in Mexico City, led by 
Gdmez Farias. As a compromise, Busta- 
mante became president, 1840-41, but not 
for long. His government was overthrown 
by a trio of generals; Mariano Paredes, 
Gabriel Valencia, and Santa Anna. Under 
a new Conservative constitution, Santa 
Anna returned to power, 1841-44, but, 
lacking money to pay his followers, could 
not maintain order. Paredes revolted and 
Congre.ss named the moderate Jos^ 
Joaquin Herrera, president (1844-45) . 

1846-54 

WAR WITH THE U.S. President Polk’s 
annexation of Texas and Slidell's offer to 
buy the Southwest were exploited by 
Paredes to overthrow Herrera. Following 
an attack on U.S. troops in disputed terri- 
tory, war was declared. May 1846. U.S. 
victories in the north and Paredes’ inca- 
pacity provoked a revolt, which restored 
G6mez Farias and the federalist Con- 
stitution of 1824. Lack of anyone better 
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qualified forced Gdmez Farias to give 
Santa Anna command of the army. When 
G6mez Farias made himself unpopular by 
taxing the church to finance the war, ^he 
was easily unseated by Santa Anna, re- 
turning from what he claimed was victory 
at Buena Vista, 22-23 Feb., 1817. Despite 
nn llth-hour co-operation between the 
political factions, U.S. forces occupied 
Mexico City. The Maya (^asre VV'ar in 
Yucatan and new threats of secession 
from the north prompted the moderates 
to conclude a quick peace. Fhe 'Freaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. 2 Feb., 1848, ga\e 
the U.S. nearly half of Mexico: Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 


zona, part of Colol^do, and, of course, 
Texas. This huge loss of territory intensi- 
fied the desire of the reformers* tc\ reor- 
gani/e the country. The postwar mod- 
erate ’Conservative presidents, Herrera, 
1848-50, ‘and Mariano Arista, 1851-53. 
were conscientious but were confronted 
by overwhelming problems of finance and 
the maintenance of order. Alarmed* by 
the growing liberal movement, the Con- 
servaii\es under Alaman once more pul 
Santa Anna in the presidency, 18‘>3-54, 
hoping to re-establish a centrali/ed, and 
ultimately monarchical, government. Ala- 
man’s death, however, gave Santa Anna a 
free liancl. Mexican politics reached a 
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new low level with his sale of the Mesilla 
Valley to the U.S. (Gadsden Purchase, 30 
Dec., 1853). 

1854-61 

THE REFORMA. The Indian leader 
Juan Alvarez and a group of distin- 
guished Liberal intellectuals proclaimed 
the Plan of Ayutla, 1 Mar., 1854, calling 
iJir a constitutional convention, and led a 
revolt against Santa Anna. Santa Anna 
fled, leaving the government to the Lib- 
erals. Alvarez became provisional presi- 
dent, 1855, but, lacking political skill, he 
was unable to ride the tide of criticism 
provoked by the Ley Juarez, which abol- 
ished church and army courts. A moderate, 
Ignacio Comonfort, 1855-58, became 
president under the theoretically fed- 
eralist and congressionanst Constitution 
of 1857. Although the Ley Lerdo, which 
forced the church and other corporate 
bodies to sell their property, was pa.ssed 
during Comonfort’s term, his vacillations 
displeased both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. An uprising under Felix Zuloaga 
and Miguel Miramdn brought the Con- 
servatives to power in Mexico City. 
Comonfort’s vice-president, the Indian 
lawyer Benito Juc4rez (1806-72) ,, pro- 
claimed himself president and a civil war, 
1858-61, ensued. A final wedge was driven 
between the 2 sides by Jujirez' Laws of 
Reform, 1859. All church property be- 
came liable to confiscation without com- 
pensation, and church and state were 
separated. A Liberal victory kept Juarez 
in the presidency for a while, 1861-63, 
but Liberal opposition in Congress, rebel- 
lious Conservative army detachments, and 
a French invasion drove him out again. 

1862-67 

FRENCH IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 

Suspension of service on foreign eJebts led 
to the arrival of a British, Spanish, and 
French expeditionary force to obtain 
financial satisfaction. French plans also 
included conquest, and Prince Maximil- 
ian and his wife Charlotte (Carlota) , who 
it was hoped would found a new French 
dynasty, were installed in Mexico City, 
1864-67. Maximilian re-establisned a cen- 


tralized government and an imperial 
court, but his elTorts to conciliate the 
Liberals and his taxation of the church 
angered the Conservatives, who had origi- 
nally invited him. Napoleon III soon 
had to withdraw the French forces, leav- 
ing Maximilian to face the Liberals 
alone. Defeated, he was executed by 
Juarez, 19 June, 1867. 

1867-76 

LIBERAL RULE. Juarez returned to the 
presidency, 1867-71, now a populai sym- 
bol of nationalism and liberalism. He 
sought to unify the country, but years of 
fighting had brought the habit of violence 
and had produced economic .stagnation. 
JuArez tried to tiormalize political life, 
but his increasingly highhanded rule and 
his reduction of the army earned him 
many Liberal as well as Consenative 
enemies. He died shortly after his re-elec- 
tion, 1872, which had been the occasion 
for a revolt by one of the defeated candi- 
dates, the Liberal General Porfirio Diaz 
(1830-1915). Vice-President Sebastian 
Lerdo de Tejada finished Juarez’ term, 
1872-76. He followed Jinirez’ policies, 
incorporating the Laws ol Reform into 
the constitution, but he lacked political 
skill and appeal. When he was re-elected, 
Diaz harnessed the diverse opposition fac- 
tions and with army support overthrew 
him. The Re forma had provided a Lib- 
eral program for Mexico, but its leaciers 
had not been able to implement it. 

1876-1910 

ERA OF PORFfRIO DIAZ. From 1876 
to 1910 Diaz was president, except for a 
brief period, 1880-84, when the ofiice was 
held by Gen. Manuel Gonzalez. Without 
changing the Constitution of 1857, Diaz 
imposed a centralized, 1 -party regime, 
permitted the church to regain its former 
position, gave the military .special bene- 
fits, and helped the already wealthy land- 
owners to increase their holdings. Order 
and material progress were achieved, but 
at the price of complete domination of 
the economy by foreign interests and the 
lack of educational and other reforms 
benefitting the lower classes. Govern- 
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mental oppressioii gradually provoked a 
violent reac*tioji, ushering in the 1st of the 
20th-cent. social revolutions. 

1910-14 

REVOLUTION. Tlie elections of 1910 
saw the appearance of an opposition 
candidate, the idealistic Liheial, Fran- 
cisco Madeio (1873-1913). Di.i/' willing- 
ness to share power with a \ ice-president 
had stimulated hopes ol political change, 
hut these were d.ished when I)ia7 was re- 
elected. Issuing the Plan of San Luis 
Potosi, 5 Oct., 1910, Madeio then called 
for Diaz' resignation and joinc'd the 
jiopular resolts which broke out under 
Pancho Villa (1877 -19^3) and Emiliano 
Zapata (1879?-1919) . The Dia? political 
machine, old and weakened by years of 
internal feuding, was incapable of meet- 
ing the challenge. Riots in Mexico (iity 
forced Diaz’ resign. itioii, 1911. iNfadero 
was elected 1st revolutionary president, 
Nov 1911-Feb. 1913. Well-intentioned 
but too weak for such violent times. 
M.ideio could not control the opportun- 
ists and his program of political reform 
did not satisfy the jioptilar leaders, who 
wanted, above all, land redistribution. 
Madero was murder t'cl by Victoriano 
Huerta, who succeeded him, Feb. 1913- 
july 1914. Huerta was a corrujri counter- 
icvolutioiiary dictator, with no program 
which could win him popular support. 
4Trus, Zajrata and Villa continued their 
carn[)aigns, now joined by Venustiano 
Carranza and Alvaro Obrege’m, who called 
for constitutional government, \icled by 
the U.S. occupation of Veracruz, the 
insurgent forces seized power, Aug. 1914, 
and called a convention at .Aguascalientes 
to organize a government. The levolu- 
tionaries were divided, however, Villa and 
Zapata remaining in Mexico City while 
Carranza and Obregbn retired to Vera- 
cruz. The struggle among the victors had 
begun. (Cant. p. 450.) 

COLOMBIA AND VENEZUELA 

182.5-30 

DISSOLUTION OF GR.\N COLOM- 
BIA. President SimeSn Bolivar (1783- 


1830) of Gran Colombia w'as at odds with 
Francisco de Paula S;mtander (1792- 
1840) , his vice-president and the fca^Jer'of 
those who opposed Bolivar’s centralist, 
authorJi^irian, somewhat anticlerical re- 
gime. rin? Santander group also disliked 
Bolivar’s use ol Colombian men and 
money in “foreign” wars. The (^onsiifu- 
lional Convention of Ocar'ia, Mar. 1828, 

< ailed to heal iliis rift, failed to do so, 
and Bolivar became dictator. Santander,' 
accused of complicity in an attempt on 
Bolivai’s life, was exiled. Meanwhile, 
liolivai’s plan for Pan-.Xmerican co-opera- 
tion. the (iongres.s of Panama, 22 June -15 
July, 1826, Iiacl al.so failed. Regional up- 
risings in Venezuela, Colomlria, Feuador, 
and Peru led to another unsuccessful 
convention, [an. 1830, and to the resigna- 
tion ol Bolivar. Joacpiin Moscjuera (1787- 
1877) was elec*ic(l president of Gran 
(Colombia, May, Imt at th.it moment 
Wneziiela ami Feuador seceded. Over- 
whelmed by these dillicullies, Bolivar 
died, 17 Dec. 

1831-49 

SANTANDER AND THE CREATION 
OF COLOMBIA. Santander, the “Man of 
Laws,” hecaine president, 1832-37, under 
a new centralist, conservative constitu- 
tion Personally a modcTatc, Saiiiaiulei 
appeased the Liberals by curbing the 
power ol the church to some degree and 
I)y emphasizing education. His successor, 
Jose M.ircjucz, continued Santander's pol- 
icies, 1837-41, but was more anticlerical, 
provoking a civil war, 1839-41, in which 
tlie Cionservaiives defeate-d the federalist 
Liberals. 

PaEZ and THE BIRTH OF VENE- 
ZUELA. Conservative Jo.se Antonio Paez, 
president, 1830-34, under the 1st Vene- 
ziielai' constitution, typified the back- 
lands leaders whom the Wars of Indepen- 
dence hfid hroughi to power in many 
Latin American countries. He w.as, how- 
ever, more successful than most. A mod- 
erate centralist, P.4ez maintained order 
arrd fostered economic progress; he con- 
tinued state support of the church, but 
curtailed some of its privileges and made 
concessions to the Liberals in education 
and civil liberties. When his successor. 
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Jos^ Vargas, 1835, w\is overthrown by the 
army, Paez intervened and had a civilian, 
Carlos S\i)ublette, finish Vargas' term. PAcz 
was then re-elected, 1839-43. At this point 
his power was challenged by ' a new 
Liberal Party, but Soublette succeeded in 
returning to the presidency, 1843-46. 

CONSERVATIVE RULE IN COLOM- 
BIA. Pedro AIcAntara Herran and his 
minister, Mariano Ospina Rodriguez, pre- 
sided, 1842-45, over a prosperous but 
repressive regime. By the Constitution of 
1843 the church was restored to its former 
powerful position. The election of the 
opportunistic Tomas Cipriano de Mos- 
quera meant the continuation of diis pro- 
gram for a while, but growing Liberal op- 
position pushed Mosquera into a more 
tolerant, anticlerical position. During his 
administration, 1845-49, the Bidlack 
Treaty was signed with' the U.S., 1816. 
guaranteeing Colombian sovereignty over 
the Panama Isthmus. 

1849-80 

THE RULE OF THE LIBERALS. In 

Colombia the Liberals were strong 
enough to elect Jost'* Hilario Lope/ to the 
presidency, 1849-53, and to promulgate 
the extremely anticlerical, democratic, 
and federalist Constitution of 1853. Jos(^ 
Maria Obando, 1853-54, and Manuel 
Maria Mallarino, 1855-57, tried to give 
effect to these reforms, hut constant dis- 
order and a deteriorating economic situa- 
tion enabled the Conservatives to come to 
power for a brief period. Ospina Rod- 
riguez, 1857-60, seemed willing to com- 
promise on federalism; the new Constitu- 
tion of 1858 was even more decentralized, 
but the Conservatives maintained their 
determination to curb the states. This 
provoked another civil war in which 
Mosquera, now a declared Liberal, re- 
turned to power. In 1863, a truly radical 
constitution was passed which, fepeating 
previous federal and anticlerical provi- 
sions, stressed civil liberties and provided 
for a 2-year presidential term. Mosquera, 
1861-64, 1866-67, became increasingly re- 
pressive, however, and was finally over- 
thrown. Between 1867 and 1880 the con- 
gress and the states ruled Colombia, a 


period punctuated, however, by continu- 
ous Conservative revolts. 

In Venezuela, Jos^ Tadeo Monagas was 
elected president as a Conservative, but 
turned into a self-styled Liberal once in 
power, and defeated 2 revolts against him 
led by P.iez. Little was done during his 
rule, 1846-51, 1855-58, and that of his 
brother Jos(^- Gregorio, 1851-55, apart 
from the establishment of a dictatorship, 
whose severity finally led to its overthrow. 
A civil war broke out between Liberals 
and Conservatives and Paez returned to 
the presidency, 1861-63. This time he 
imposed an authoritarian, clerical regime, 
but could not crush the Liberals. Paez 
was unsealed by Juan Falcdn, 186.3-68, 
who promulgated a democratic, federalist 
constitution, 1864. Disorder continued, 
however, allowing Jos^ Tadeo Monagas, 
and then his son, Ruperto, to return to 
office— this time as Conservatives, 1868-70. 

1880-1914 

“REGENERATION” AND DICTATOR- 
SHIP. Although elected as a Liberal, 
1880-82, Rafael Niihez of Colombia 
turned into a dictatorial Conservative dur- 
ing his 2nd term, 1884-94 Exploiting the 
centralist consriiution adopted in 1886, a 
concordat, 1887, and the power of his 
National Parly, a coalition of moderate 
Liberals and Conservatives, Niiiiez re- 
stored both the church and the presidency 
to their former powerful positions, but 
with enough concessions to the Liberals to 
unify the country, at least during his life- 
time. Under his successors, Miguel Caro, 
1894-98, Manuel Sanclemente, 1898-1900, 
and Jos^ Manuel Marroquin, 1900-3, 
the Conservatives managed to stay in 
power. The party was badly shaken, how- 
ever, by a protracted Liberal revolt, 1899 - 
1903, which culminated in the humiliating 
loss of Panama. The Conservative Rafael 
Reyes ruled as a dictator, 1904-9, but 
by fostering economic development and 
by giving the Liberals some representation 
in the government, he reached a party 
settlement which lasted 20 years. Opposi- 
tion finally led to his resignation. Carlos 
Restrepo continued his predecessor's 
compromise policy, 1910-14, though with 
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greater emphasis bn civil liberties and a 
weak presidency. 

In Vene/uela, "Regeneration” began 
earlier than in Colombia. Seizing power 
as a Liberal, Antonio (iu/iii.in Blanco 
imposed on Venezuela a repressive, cen- 
Irali/ed regime, liberal only in its strong 
ajiticlericalism. Despite corruption at all 
levels, the economy piospered and a sense 
of national unity, based partly on official 
glorification of Guzman Blanco, was 
created. Sometimes ruling in person, 
1870-77, 1879-84, sometimes from Paris 
through puppet presidents, Gu/man 
Blanco finally lost popularity and was 
overthrown. Out of the ensuing civil war. 
one of Gu/man Blanco’s puppets, loarjuin 
Crespo, emerged as vic.tor Also tfieoieti- 
cally a Lilieral. Crespo, 1892-98, was 
preoccupied with a boundary dispute 
with British Guiana, which was settled 
somewhat favorably for Venezuela. 
Crespo’s successor was overthrown by a 
Conservative provincial cattleman, Cipri- 
ano Castro, who instituted a corrupt and 
oppressive dictatorship, 1899-1908. Hav- 
ing no domestic program, Castro concen- 
trated on nationalism. When Britain, 
Germany, and Italy blockaded Venezuela 
to enforce the repavinerit of her debts, 
1902“3, Castro gained popularity by re- 
sisting "the Powers” His actions were 
eventually sanctioned by the Interna- 
tional (^ourt. )uan Vicente Gbrnez, 
Castro’s vice-president, seized power in 
1908. Political skill and money, derived 
initially from coffee and cattle, and after 
1918 from oil. enabled Gomez to impose a 
harsh and efficient dictatorship. With the 
support of a modernized armv and for- 
eign investors, Gdmez repressed political 
opponents and successfully ignored de- 
mands for social reform {('ojit p 

ECUADOR 

1825-30 

INDEPENDENCE. Ecuador formed part 
of Bolivar’s Gran ('-olombia, but ilie (tin- 
tinuing presence of Colombian soldiers, 
bureaucrats, and tax collectors, plus the 
example of opposition to Bolivar pro- 


vided by Vene/uela iind Colombia, fed a 
nationalist reaction. A war between Gian 
Colombia and Peru, 1828-29, i.«icreased 
instability. Finally, Juan [ose f lores 
(180()-f>*i^, one of Bolivar’s generals, thiew 
his military' sufiport to the separatists, and 
Ecuador declaied itself independent, 13 
May, 1830. 

mo-45 

RULE OF FLORES. Flores, a Vene 
zuelan, became president, and imposed 
his own dict.itonal rule. Nationalist and 
civilist resentment against him led to a 
revolt under Vicente Recafuerte, but the 
outcome was merely an arrangement 
whereby the 2 leaders ?igieed to alternate 
in the presidency Recafuerte promul- 
gated an anticlerical, somewhat liberal 
constitution, l)in‘, due partly to the influ- 
ence of Flor(‘s, few' tefoims were realized. 
lI[)on Floies’ retuin to office, 18.39-45, a 
new const I ion w-as drafted, and Flores 
liad himsell (e-elecied for an 8 \ear term. 
He was finally overthrown by a group of 
nationalists and antimilitarists from 
Guayac]uil 

1845-60 

RULE OF THE LIBERAL GENERALS. 

Despite the civil aims of those who h.id 
ousted Flores, F'cuacloi continued to be 
luled by a series of nationalistic, anti- 
clerical generals, of whom Vicente Roca, 
1845-49, Jose Urbina, 1851-56; and Fran- 
cisco Robles, 1856-59, were the most 
important. 4'he domestic confusion, ag- 
gravated by interference from other coun- 
tries, was epitomized by the cession of 
(iuayacjuil to Peru bv the jjiovincial boss, 
Guillermo Franco. At this point Gabriel 
Garcia Moreno (1821-75) seized power. 

1860-75 

DICTATORSHIP OF GARCIA 
MORENO, (iarcia Moreno, 1860-65, be- 
lieved that only Gatholici.sm could unite 
Ecuador. By the constitutions of 1861 and 
1869 and the Concordat of 18()3 he 
imposed a Conservative, centralist gov- 
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ernmenl, which ga^^e the church great 
power and even deprived non-C^atholics 
of- ci^iztnship. Moreno was followed in 
the presidency by 2 puppets, Jeronimo 
Carridn, 1865-67, and Javier L^fpinosa, 
1868-69, returning to power 'nimself in 
1869. Despite material progress. Liberal 
opposition grew, culminating in Garcia 
Moreno’s assassination, 5 Aug., 1875. 

1875-1914 

OLIGARCHS VS. REFORMERS. Ig 

nacio Veintimilla overthrew the moderate 
but weak Antonio liorcero, and imposed 
a corrupt military dictatorship. Presidents 
Josd Caamano, 1884-88; Antonio Flores 
Jijdn, 1888-92: and Luis Cordero, 1892- 
95, attempted to return the country to a 
clerical, authoritarian, civilian regime, 
but with limited success. Eloy Alfaro 
seized the presidency, 189.5-1901. He and 
especially Leonidas Plaza Guti(!*rrez, 
1901-5, introduced educatio il and anti- 
clerical reforms. The Liberal program 
was embodied in the Constitution of 
1907, pa.s.sed during Alfaro's 2nd term, 
1906-12, but rule by the oligarchy con- 
tinued. Alfaro’s attempt to stay in power 
touched off a civil war in which he was 
killed. Plaza returned to office, 1912-16. 
Meanwhile, Ecuador had lost territory to 
Brazil, 1904. {Cont. p. 454.) 


PERU 

1825-35 

RULE OF BOLIVAR’S GENERALS. 

Bolivar’s departure from Peru, 1826, was 
followed by a struggle for power among 
the "Marshals of Ayacucho.’’ Andrt^s 
Santa Cruz, Bolivar’s appointed successor, 
was a capable president, but soon suffered 
electoral defeat at the hands of the 
Liberal, Jos^ de Lamar, 1827-^28, who 
launched attacks against Bolivar’s troops 
in Ecuador and Bolivia. Defeat in Ecua- 
dor led to the ousting of Lamar by 
Agustin Gamarra, 1829-33, a Conserva- 
tive. Luis Orbegosa, a more liberal figure, 
followed Gamarra in the presidency, 
1833-35. 


1835-45 

IDEA OF CONFEDERATION. Threat 
ened by revolts led by Gamarra and 
Felipe Salaverry, Orbegosa requested the 
aid of Santa Cruz, the president of 
Bolivia. Santa Cruz defeated the rebel 
generals and then established the Peru- 
vian-Bolivian Confederation, 1836-39, a 
union between the states of North Peru, 
South Peru, and Bolivia with Santa Cruz 
as lifetime "Protector.’’ Despite the ad- 
vantages of and historical justification for 
the Confederation, it was op|)osed by 
those local leaders who resented Santa 
Cruz’s assumption of power and by Peru- 
vians who considered him a foreign in- 
vader. The Confederatioit’s most deter- 
mined enemies, however, were Argentina 
and, especially, Chile. Chile declared war, 
1837-39, and defeated Santa Cruz’s forces 
at Yungay, 20 Jati., 1839. The Confedera- 
tion was dis.solved, and Gamarra recap- 
tured the presidency, 1839-41. Re\eTsing 
the policy of Santa Cruz, he started a war 
to annex Bolivia, but was defeated at 
Ingavi, 18 Nov., 1840. This temporarily 
ended foreign wars, but the struggles 
among Peruvian generals continued. 

1845-62 

CREATIVE ORDER UNDER CAS- 
TILLA. Ramdn Castilla (1797P-1867) , 
a Conservative who made some conces- 
sions to the Liberals in education and 
religious matters, gave Peru a much- 
needed period of stability and progress, 
184.5-51. He allowed Jose Echenique to 
succeed him, 1851-55, but Echenique 
proved so corrupt that Castilla brought 
about his deposition, and took power 
again himself, 1855-60. 'The Constitution 
of 28 July, 1860, embodied Castilla’s pre.si- 
dentialist but relatively enlightened pro- 
gram. 

1863-72 

WAR AND CORRUPTION. The 

Spanish .seizure of Peiu’s guano-rich 
Chincha Islands, 14 Apr., 1864, theoreti- 
cally to enforce payment of claims, pro- 
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voked a diplc/matic and political crisis in 
Peru. Aftei* coiicludinj^ an unpopular 
treaty with Spain, Juan Pezet, 1863-65, 
was displaced by Mariano Prado, 1865-68. 
Meanwhile, as a result of a Latin Ameri- 
can Congress held at Lima, a Quadruple 
Alliance was formed, consisting of Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia. The Alliance 
declared war on Spain, 14 Jan., 1866. 
After a defeat at C^allao, Spain withdrew. 
The Liberal, Prado, was replaced by a 
Conservative, Pedro Diaz (Canseco. 1868. 
Canseco’s successor, Jos(^* Balta, 1868-72, 
symbolized the confusion of that decade. 
Persuaded by his finance minister, Nico- 
las de Pi^rola, Balta embarked on an 
extravagant program of public works, 
which luither corrupted politics and dis- 
sipated Peruvian resources. 

1872-83 

CIVILIAN RULE AND THE WAR OF 
THE PACIFIC. The newly formed Civil- 
ist Party succeeded in electing Manuel 
Pardo president, 1872-76. Pardo favored 
economic nationalism, decentralization, 
and educational reform, but was hindered 
by an economic recession. His policies 
were not (ontinued by his successor, 
Mariano Prado, 1876-79. Fighting be- 
tween the Civilists and the Democrats, a 
radical party led by Nicol.is Pit^rola, 
weakened Peru, and helped to contribute 
to her defeat by Chile in the War of the 
Pacific, 1879-83. During this international 
crisis, provoked by Chile’s desire to ex- 
ploit the nitrates on Peiuviaii and Boliv- 
ian soil, the presidency was occupied suc- 
cessively by Prado, Pierola, Garda Cal- 
clerbn, and Montero, 1879-82. Finally, 
Miguel Iglesias, representing northern 
Peru, signed the Treaty of Anc6n, 20 
Oct., 1883, by which Peru ceded the 
provinces oi Tarapaca, Tacna, and Arica 
to Chile, the latter 2 for 10 years, after 
which a plebiscite was to be held. 

1884-94 

THE GENERALS RETURN. With the 
Civilists discredited by Peru’s disastrous 
defeat, Andrew's C.iceres, the leader of 
guerrilla resistance during the war, seized 


power, 1884-90. Ca feres and Remigio 
Morales, 1890-94, helped to reconstruct 
the country, but their dictatorships drove 
the political parties into opposition. 

1895-1908 

PARLIAMENTARY OLIGARCHY. In 

1895 Pierola seized the presidency and 
ruled until 1899. A popular figure, sup- 
ported by both Democrats and Civilists, 
he introduced reforms and stimulated the 
economy. Under Eduardo Romaha, 1899- 
1903, and Jose Pardo, 1904-8, there was 
further progress along these lines. 

1908-14 

THE SOCIAL QUESTION. Augusto 
Leg Ilia, 1908-12, encouraged economic 
development and promised a pro-Inclian 
social policy, but his autocratic methods 
antagonized both parties. His successor, 
Ciuillermo Billingliurst, 1912-14, relied on 
popular support. Billingliurst was over- 
thrown, however, when he tried to 
weaken the powers of the oligarchic 
Congress. {Coni. j). 45).) 

BOLIVIA 

182.5-29 

INDEPENDENCE. Alter defeaiing the 
last loyalist forces at Fumulsa, 2 Apr., 
1825, Antonio Josc^ dc Sucre (179.5-18.30) 
remained in charge as Bolivar’s repre- 
sentatixe. Against Bolivar’s wishes, inde- 
pendence was declared, 6 Aug., and Sucre 
became president. 1826-28, under a con- 
stitution especially designed for the new 
nation by Bolivar. This constitution, 
which specified a lifetime presidency and 
cieaied a (diamber of Censors, indicated 
to what degree Bolivar had become a 
conservative thinker. Sucre ruled well, but 
fell viciiiii to an anti-Colombian reaction, 
led by iival Bolivian leaders and assisted 
bv a Peruvian invasion. 

1829-41 

ERA OF SANTA CRUZ. Andres Santa 
Cruz (1792?-! 865) , a Bolivian, was elected 
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president, 1829-39. '* A constructive dic- 
tator, Santa (Jniz established the founda- 
tions of'the Bolivian state. His continuing 
interest in Peru, where he had been 
president, finally led to his creatio'n of the 
Peruvian-Bolivian Confederati^>n, 1836- 
39, but when the Confederation was de- 
feated by Chile he fell with it. 

1841-80 

NATIONAL UNIFICATION AND 
POLITICAL UNREST. After rallying 
the country to defeat the Peruvian inva- 
sion, Jos^ BalliyiAn became president, 
1841-47. Ballivian was autocratic but 
progressive, and Bolivia under his rule 
achieved some advances. In 1848 Manuel 
Belzii seized the presidency and instituted 
a kind of popular dictatorship, encourag- 
ing the urban workers to riot against the 
upper classes. BelziVs chosen successor, 
Jorge Cordoba, proved incompetent. He 
was overthrown by Jos(J Linares, the first 
civilian to be president, 1857-61, but 
Linares’ attempt to impose administrative 
reforms soon led to his downfall, fosd 
Maria de Achd, a moderate but weak 
president, followed him, 1861-63. 

Under the administration of the ig- 
norant and brutal Mariano Melgarejo, 
1864-71, Bolivian political life reached its 
nadir. Completely irresponsible, Mel- 
garejo ceded rich rubber lands to Brazil, 
and gave Chile a nitrate concession. He 
was finally unseated by another violent 
soldier, Agustin Morales, 1871-72. A 
breathing sjiacc was obtained during the 
terms of Adolfo Ballivian and Tom.is 
Frias, 1873-75, both civilians and re- 
formers. But Hilaridn Daza’s seizure of 
power, 1876-80, meant a return to reck- 
less military dictatorship. Daza's attempt 
to renege on previous nitrate agreements 
with Chile, 1866, 1872, 1874, provoked the 
disastrous War of the Pacific, 1879-83, as 
a result of which Bolivia lost control of 
her nitrate deposits and all coastal terri- 
tory. Accused of treason after Bolivia’s 
defeat, 1880, Daza was overthrown. 

1880-1914 

GOVERNMENT BY PARTY. The War 
of the Pacific, temporarily settled by a 


truce with Chile, 4 Apr., l684, served as 
an issue around w4iich Conservative, Lib- 
eral, and Democratic parties were formed. 
Narciso Campero, Daza’s successor, was 
followed in the presidency by the Demo- 
crat Gregorio Pacheco, a wealthy mine- 
owner, 1884-88. Political stability con- 
tinued under the clerical and authori- 
tarian, but economically progressive, 
regimes of the Conservatives Aniceto 
Arcc, 1888-92; Mariano Baptista, 1892- 
96; and the less competent Severo Fer- 
nandez Alonso, 1896-98. 

In 1809 Jose Pando exploited the issue 
of the location of the capital to attain 
power, ruling until 1904. The federal- 
ist system he proposed was not inijile- 
menied. Bolivia lost the rich Acre rubber 
territory to Brazil by the Treaty of 
Petropolis, 17 Nov., 1903. Under the 
Liberal Ismael Montes, 1904-8, however, 
antiderical laws were passed. In a final 
treaty with Chile, Bolivia recognized the 
loss of her coast in exchange lor 2 free 
ports, 20 Oct., 1904. After the term of 
Fliodoro Villa/bn, 1909--13, Montes re- 
turned to office, {('ont. /;. 

CHILE 

1825-41 

FOUNDATION OF THE CONSERVA- 
TIVE REPUBLIC. Supreme Director 
Ramon Freire was unable to control the 
warring Liberal and Conser\ative fac- 
tions, and accomplished little, 1823-26. 
Resigning, he was replaced by Francisco 
Pinto, 1826-29, who first tried to govern 
through the federalist (’.oiistirution of 
1826 and then through the centralist 
Constitution of 1828. Liberal disunity 
finally enabled the Conservatives under 
Joaquin Prieto to oserthrow Pinto at 
Lircay, 17 Apr., 1830. Prieto became 
presiclent, 1831-41, but the real ruler of 
Chile was Diego Portales Palazuelos. 
Using the Constitution of 1833, Portales 
Palazuelos imposed an authoritarian, cen- 
tralist, clerical regime. This system, at 
least for a time, was well suited to the 
social structure of the country and, be 
cause of Portales’ moderation, his control 
of the army, and his emphasis on eco- 
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nomic develof)mertt, formed the basis for 
the stability* wj^iich distinguished Clhilean 
politics. But Portales Pala/uclos was assas- 
sinated, () June, 1837, during the war 
against the Peruvian-Bolivian Confedera- 
tion, 1837-39. 

1841-61 

THE LIBERAL REACTION. Victory 
brought national self-confidence and the 
election of Manuel Bulnes, the hero of 
the war, 1841-51. A period of efficient 
governincnr ensued, and there was a 
minor relaxation of Portales* authori- 
tarianism. The growing Liberal Party, 
however, was not appeased. Manuel 
Montt, the 1st civdian president of Chile, 
18.51-61, had a farsighted educational and 
economic program. But his determined 
opposition to political reforms infuriated 
the Liberals, who lebelled twice cluiing 
his term, 1851, 1859. Afontt’s insistence on 
the supremacy of the state o\er the 
church during the Affair of the Sacristan, 
1856, lost him much Conservative sup- 
port. Liberals and Conservatives, uniting 
in opposition to the ruling Nationalist 
Party, eventually formed the Fusion 
Party, 1858. 

1861-76 

PARTY POLITICS AND LIBERAL 
RULE. Impressed by the strength of the 
Fiijion Party, Montt chose a moderate, 
Jose Joatpiiii P^rez, to .succeed him. 1861- 
71. Perez proceeded to introduce minor 
j>olitical and religious reforms, eventually 
turning from the Nationalist Party to the 
Fusion for support. Meanwhile, Liberals 
dissatisfied with the Fusion had broken 
away to form a Radical Parly, 1863. The 
only violence which occurred during 
Pc^Tez’ “Era of Good Feeling’* was the 
Spanish bombardment of Valparaiso, 
1865. During the term of Pc-rez’ successor, 
Federico Errazuriz Zanartu. 1871-76, the 
Fusion split over the issue of church 
control of education. Err.i/uriz then re- 
lied on a coalition of Liberals, Radicals, 
and Nationalists to put through a pro- 
gram which curbed the power of both the 
president and the church. 


1876-86 

WAR OF THE PACIFIC. The Liberal 
Anibal •Pinto, 1876-81, was chiefly con- 
cerned wi^h an economic crisis and the 
war against Peru and Bolivia, 1879-83. 
Basing her attack on Bolivia’s violation of 
ptevious treaties, Chile was technically 
right, but fought the war in fact to wrest 
from Peru and Bolivia their valuable ni- 
trate deposits. Despite early naval victories 
w'on by Chile, 1880, Peruvian resistance 
fiostponed peace until 1883, when the 
Treaty of Anton. 20 Oct., 1883, was signed. 
Victory greatly enriched Chile, increased 
self confidence and prestige, and fortified 
the power of the Liberals. Thus, when Do- 
mingo Santa Maria was elected president, 
1881-86, he approved all the anticlerical 
legislation desired by the Liberals, except 
for the separation of church and state. 
Progress was achieved in economic de- 
velopment, Political reforms limiting the 
[lower ol the executise were also enacted, 
but these had little practical effect. 

1886-91 

REVOLUTION. General opposition to 
President Jost!* Manuel Balmaceda's pro- 
gic'ssive program of government plan- 
ning. economic nationalism, and social 
reform, 1886-91, and the failure of the 
Liberal majority in Congress to suj)[)ort 
him, led Balmaceda to try authoritarian 
methods to realize his aims. His attempt 
to override Congress on the budget issue, 
however, led to his deposition, and the 
government’s troops were defeated by a 
navy-Congress coalition, probably backed 
by Biitish nitrate interests. Balmaceda’s 
fall meant the end of the presidentialist, 
Santiago-based government created by 
Portales, and the beginning of a decen- 
tralized, ^ parliamentary, but even more 
oligarchical, political system. 

1891-1914 

THE FUTILE YEARS. Under Jorge 
Montt, 1891-96, and Federico Errazuriz 
Echaurren, 1896-1901. both backed by 
Conservative-led coalitions, there was 
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some economic growth, and constitutional 
liberties were maintained. The number 
and po»rrer of the parties, however, led to 
extreme ministerial instability and, con- 
sequently, the lack of any constviuiioridl 
program. Political life became increas- 
ingly corrupt and opportunistic. German 
Riesco, 1901-6, a moderate Liberal, 
achieved diplomatic settlements with 
Argentina, 20 Nov., 1902, and Bolivia, 20 
Oct., 1904, but accomplished little else. 
Neither Pedro Montt, 1906-10, nor 
Ram6n Barros Luco, 1911-15, dealt with 
the pressing political issues of labor 
reform and sustained economic develop- 
ment. These matters became rallying cries 
for the Radicals and for the Socialist 
Labor Party, tornicd in 1912. (Cont. p. 
452.) 

ARGENTINA 

1825-29 

THE FAILURE OF LIBERALISM. The 
war with Brazil over the possession of 
what became Uruguay, 1825-28, brought 
home to the disunited provinces of Argen- 
tina the need for national government. 
Bernardino Rivadavia (1780-1845), a 
Liberal from Buenos Aires, was elected 
president, 1826-27 Though extremely 
capable, Rivadavia pleased neither the in- 
terior provinces, which opposed his cen- 
tralist constitution, liberal political ideas, 
and mild anticlericalism, nor Buenos Aires, 
which disliked his financial policies and 
the federalization of the city. Failure to 
win the war finally led to Rivadavia’s 
downfall. The central government was 
dissolved, each province governing itself 
as the struggle continued between the 
Federalists on one side and the Uni- 
tarians, supporters of a centralized gov- 
ernment based on Buenos Aires, on the 
other. Neither of the next 2 governors of 
Buenos Aires, the Federalist Mawuel Dor- 
rego, 1827-28, nor the Unitarian Juan 
Lavalle, 1828-29, could impose order on 
the country. 

1829-35 

ROSAS’ 1ST TERM. Juan Manuel de 
Rosas (1793-1877), a wealthy cattleman, 


seized the governorship of 'Buenos Aires 
in 1829. He defeated the Unitarians, and 
signed a loose pact of union with 3 other 
provinces. 'Phis pact officially recognized 
the right of Buenos Aires to conduct 
foreign affairs, 4 Jan.. 1831. Still resisted 
by some Liberals, Rosas refused to serve 
again, and led a scries of Indian cam- 
paigns in the south, increasing his popu- 
larity. Meanwhile, his .Sociedad Popular 
Restauradora harassed the governors who 
succeeded him. 

1835-52 

DICTATORSHIP OF ROSAS. Rosas was 
finally granted full powers, which he used 
to establish a clerical, Conservative, and 
highly oppressive regime, 1835-52. Refus- 
ing to set up a national constitutional 
government, he styled himself a Federal- 
ist. In fact, his personal power together 
with his friendships with provincial leaders 
permitted him to control the country. 
His economic policies benefited mainly 
Buenos Aires. He relied on his popu- 
larity, and on an aggressive foreign 
policy, in his camj)aign to unify, and 
perhaps expand, Argentina. An attack 
on the Peruvian Bolivian Confederation 
failed, 1837, but he had more success in 
his resistance to the French and British 
blockades of Buenos Aires, 1838-40, 1845- 
50, provoked by Argentina's interference 
in the affairs of Uruguay. In the end 
Rosas was defeated at C.iseros, 3 leb., 
1852, by a coalition of provincial gover- 
nors led by Justo Jose Urtjui/a (1800- 
1870) , by Llniiarians and Liberal intellec- 
tuals at home, and by Brazil and Uruguay 
abroad. Rosas had created a nation, but 
at the price of arbitrary dictatorship and 
rule by the cattle barons of Buenos Aires. 

1852-62 

THE 2 ARGENTINAS. Urquiza now 
ruled as a provisional president. His 
gaucho background and his federalism, 
however, antagonized Buenos Aires, 
which demandeci special status for itself. 
The other provinces formed the Argen- 
tine Confederation under Urquiza, 1854- 
60, and adopted the Constitution of 1853, 
a pro-church, nominally federalist, docu- 
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merit. At Cepeda, 23 Oct., 1859, the 1st 
clash between ^le 2 Argentinas, Urquiza 
triumphed, but Buenos Aires remained 
the richest and most populous province. 
At Pavdn, 17 Sept.. 1861, the Confedera- 
tion, now under Santiago Derqui, with- 
drew from association with Buenos Aires, 
leaving Bartolome Mitre (1821-1006) pro- 
visional president. 1860-62. 

1862-68 

WAR OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

Bartolomd Mitre, 1862-68, the 1st of a 
group of progressive presidents, set up a 
Liberal National government, and 
reached a compromise on the issue of the 
status of Buenos Aire*, but was soon 
diverted by the War of the Triple Alli- 
ance, 1865-70, in which Brazil, Argentina, 
and Uruguay fought Paraguay. Interven- 
tion by all three countries in the affairs of 
Uruguay caused this costly and unpopular 
war. Territorially, Argentina profited 
little from participation in it. 

186 a -80 

THE SCHOOLMASTER PRESI- 
DENTS. During the administration of 
the brilliant and energetic Domirigo 
Faustino Sarmiento, 1868-74, a provincial 
sympathetic to Buenos Aires, education 
and immigration were emphasized. 
Sarmiento also used the power of the 
central government to lepre.ss provincial 
revolts. In 1874 dissension in Buenos 
Aires again enabled a provincial, Nicolas 
Avellaneda, to win the presidency, 1874- 
80. Avellaneda’s term was one of increas- 
ing prosperity for the country. The status 
of Buenos Aires was finally settled in 
1880, when Julio Roca, backed by Avel- 
laneda and the provinces, defeated the 
Buenos Aires candidate, federalized the 
city, and created a new provincial capital. 

1880-90 

THE CORRUPT OLIGARCHY. During 
the term of Julio Roca, 1880-86, of 
the landowners’ Partido Autonomista 
Nacional (PAN) , Argentina experienced 
a booming prosperity, which stimulated 
much speculation in land and railroads. 


Anticlerical laws were 'passed at this time, 
1884. Unfortunately Roca’s successor, 
Miguel Judrez Caiman, 1886-90, illr^wed 
corruption and reckless financing to pro- 
duce a Serious economic crisis. Economic 
difficulties hnd the iron rule of the PAN 
party machine provoked a revolt by the 
newly formed Radical Party under 
Leandro Alem, 1890. The Radicals were 
defeated, but Juarez Caiman was forced 
to resign. 

1890-1904 

THE FLEXIBLE, OLIGARCHY. Vice 
President Carlos Pellegrini, 1890-92, who 
succeeded Celman, was no reformer, but 
by trying to stabilize the economy and 
reduce corruption he revealed the readi- 
ness of the oligarchy to adapt itself to 
change. Ibis ability and the divisions 
among the Radicals made possible the 
election of another Conservative PAN 
candidate, Luis Saenz Pena, 1892-95. A 
sick man and without party support, S^enz 
Pena had to contend with both a reaction 
in Congress against the power of the presi- 
dent and with another Radical revolt, 
1893. Resigning, he was replaced by Vice- 
Pi esideiit Jose; Uriburu, 1895-98. It was 
not until the re election of Roca, 1898- 

1904, that the oligarchy really recovered 
from the crisis of 1890. Despite the grow- 
ing power of the Radicals, now under 
Hipedito Irigoyen, and the existence of a 
Socialist Party, another wave of prosperity 
permitted Roca to re impose his central- 
ized, corrupt, and rather autocratic style 
of rule. This time his term was enhanced 
by a favorable settlement with Chile, 1902, 
and the enunciation of the Drago Doc- 
trine, 1904, the internationally agreed 
principle that foreign debts could not be 
collected by force 

1904-14 

THE RADICAL MOVEMENT. Con 
servative Presidents Manuel Quintana, 
1904-6, and Jost^ Figueroa Alcona. 1906- 
10, continued to ignore the Radicals and 
their demands, despite another revolt, 

1905. By 1910, however, lower- and 
middle-class pressure made PAN realize 
that some compromise was required. 
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Roque Saenz Pena, a Conservative with a 
reform program, became president, 1910- 
16. ‘His electoral law, signed in 1912, 
guaranteed universal male suffr^^ge and 
the secret ballot, and evcntualjy enabled 
the Radicals to come to power legally. 
{Cont. p. 451.) 

PARAGUAY 

1825-40 

THE HERMIT DICTATOR. Dr. fos^ 
Caspar Rodn'guezT Francia (1761?-1840) , 
in breaking the power of the church and 
upper classes, imposed an iron dictator- 
ship on Paraguay. 1814-40, Fearing the 
threat to his position which immigration 
and foreign trade might bring, he com- 
pletely isolated his country from the 
outside world. I'his policy fostered na- 
tional unification, but kept Paraguay 
backward. 

1841-62 

RULE OF CARLOS L6PEZ. Carlos 
Antonio Ldpez, 1844-62, more progressive 
but less honest than Francia, allowed 
external trade, conciliated the (Thurch, 
and sought to increase national prestige 
by creating a powerful army and by 
pressing claims against foreign powers. 

1862-76 

WAR OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

Francisco Solano Ldpez, 1862-70, the son 
of Carlos Lopez, thought of himself as the 
arbiter, and perhaps one day the con- 
queror, of the La Plata region. When his 
diplomatic attempts to curb Brazilian and 
Argentinian intervention in Uruguay 
were rebuffed, Ldpez attacked both coun- 
tries, initiating the War of the Triple 
Alliance, 1865-70. That Parag^iay sur- 
vived a crushing defeat was due only to 
the rivalry between the victors, for she 
had lost nearly half her population and a 
great deal of territory. Under a new 
constitution, Cirilo Antonio Rivarola be- 
came president, 1870. Brazilian troops did 
not leave Paraguay until 1876. 


1876 - 1914 ' 

THE PERIOD OF INSTABILITY. In 

reaction to 62 years of dictatorship, Para- 
guayan politics now entered a period of 
almost continuous disorder. The party of 
the Conservatives ruled, led by Bernar- 
dino Caballero and then by Patricio 
Escobar. A revolt, 1904, brought the 
Liberals to power, but the change meant 
little for the people of Paraguay. (Cont. 
p. 453.) 

URUGUAY 

1825-35 

INDEPENDENCE. The war between 
Brazil and Argentina was ended by Great 
Britain, which proposed the creation of a 
new state out of the disputed territory, 27 
Aug.. 1828. Independence was guaranteed 
by the Constitution of 1830, and Jos^ 
Fructuoso Rivera (1790?-! 854) became 
the first president of Uruguay, 1830-35. 
Unwilling to surrender power to a suc- 
cessor, Manuel Oribe, 1835-39, Rivera led 
a revolt. From this struggle emerged Uru- 
guay’s 2 traditional parties, the conserva- 
tive, rural, clerical bianco^, led by Oribe, 
and the liberal colorados, under Rivera. 

1836-63 

CIVIL WAR AND FOREIGN INTER 
VENTION. Despite Rosas’ backing of 
Oribe, aid from many quarters (Brazil, 
certain Argentine provinces, the Unitar- 
ians, and France) put Rivera back into 
the presidency, 1839-46. When the 
French withdrew, Oribe renewed his 
offensive, which culminated in the siege 
of CO /orado-con trolled Montevideo, 1843- 
51. The French and British blockade of 
Buenos Aires, 1845-49, helped Rivera 
somewhat, but it was the forces of Brazil 
and the Argentinian. Urquiza, that raised 
the siege and defeated Oribe. Despite a 
compromise between the parties, the 
Colorado President Venancio Flores, 
1851-55, was soon faced with a bianco 
revolt, which even Brazilian aid could not 
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quell, and ^the blancos seized power. 
1855-63. Stablc'^ovcrnmcnt, however, was 
rendered impossible by continuing pres- 
sure from Buenos Aires and Brazil. 

1863-71 

WAR OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
An invasion in support of Flores, backed 
toward the end by Brazilian troops, over- 
threw the bianco President Anastasio 
Aguirre. 1865. and provoked Paraguay's 
attack on Brazil. This w'as the 1st stage of 
the War of the Triple Alliance. Despite 
the assassination of President Flores. 
1868, the Colorado^: remained in control, 
defeating the blancos again in a new civil 
war. 1870-71. 

1872-90 

RULE OF THE COLORADO GEN 
ERALS. A postwar settlement gave the 
blancos a subsidy and control of 4 of 
Uruguay’s 15 departments. 7 his assured 
the peace needed for etonomic progress 
7 he g.iucho leaders gave way to a series 
of army generals: Lorenzo Latorre, 1876- 
80, au loci a tic hut interested in education. 
Maximo Santos, 1882-86, unpopular and 
dictatorial, and Maximo I'ajes, 1886-90, 
who tried to curb the army and conciliate 
both political parties. 

1890-1903 

RULE OF THE COLORADO CIVIL 
IANS. Julio Herrera y Obes, 1890-94, 
worked to establi.sh competent civilian 
government, but the highhanded methods 
of his successor, Juan Idiarte Borda, 
1894 97. provoked another bianco revolt. 
The colorados promised concessions, but 
these were not implemented by Juan 
Cuestas, 1897-1903, who instituted a rea- 
sonably progressive though auihoritaiian 
regime. 

1903-14 

BATLLE AND THE BIRTH OF MOD 
ERN URUGUAY. During his 1st term 
Jos(^ Batlle y Ordonez, 1903-7, was preoc- 
cupied with another bianco revolt, which 


he settled by substituting proportional 
representation fot the old systj*m of 
bianco control of rural dcpanji^^irs. 
With the country more unified, his suc- 
cessor Claudio Williman, 1907-11, and 
later Batlle himself, 1911-15, were able to 
introduce a program of social welfare 
reform, economic nationalism, state- 
owned corporations, and increased politi- 
cal democr.icv, including the establish- 
ment of a biparty plural executive. (Cont. 
p.4^1.) 

BRAZIL 

1825-3J 

REIGN OF DOM PEDRO I. Due to the 
peaceful transition Irom colony to em- 
pire, 1822, the advice of capable mini.s- 
ters. and Pedio’s own efforts, Biazil re- 
mained a unified, lelaiivcly stable state 
during the first difficult post-Indepen- 
dence years But Pedro’s failure to work 
within the framework of the Constitution 
of 1824 and his extravagance made him 
increasingly unpopular. Nativist feeling 
was aroused by his appointment of 
Poituguese to high office and by the W'ay 
in which he involved Brazil in Portuguese 
dynastic struggles. A treaty with Great 
Britain, 23 Nov, 1826, promising to end 
the slave trade antagonized the planters. 
Finally, the unsuccessful war against 
Argentina to retain Uruguay as a Brazil- 
ian province, 1825-28, weakened Pe^lro’s 
position. FTe was forced to abdicate in 
favor of his 5-year-old son, 7 Apr., 1831. 

1831-41 

THE REGENCY. During the first years 
of Pedro II's minority, a 3-man regency 
governed Biazil, 1831-35. It was st‘riously 
weakened by fighting among the newly 
emerging national political parties. The 
chief problem, however, lay in a rash of 
regional revolts, some military, some 
popular— both monarchical and republi- 
can. The regency responded with the 
.Additional Act, 12 Aug., 1834, which 
appeased the federalists by giving more 
power to the provincial legislatures, sup- 
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pressed the conservative Council of State, 
and created a single regent. The priest, 
Ci 97 o' Antonio Feijd, the first regent, 
1835-37, was capable, but his autocratic 
measures antagonized Congress" without 
repressing the 2 worst uprisings of the 
decade: a civil war in Par^, 1835-40, and 
the Revolu^ao Farroupilha in Rio Grande 
do Sul, 1835-45, this latter state even 
declaring itself an independent republic. 
Under Feijd’s successor, the Marques dc 
Olinda (1793-1870), national unity con- 
tinued to be threatened by federalist 
revolts, 1837-40. Both parties agreed that 
the majority of Pedro II should be 
proclaimed early in order to strengthen 
the central government. ITie regency had 
avoided both partition and dictatorship, 
but had been too preoccupied with main- 
taining order to institute many lasting 
reforms. 

1841-50 

CONSOLIDATION. A man of wide in- 
tellectual interests and liberal ideas. 
Pedro II (ruled 1841-89) soon showed 
himself to be a capable, conscientious 
emperor. Aided at first by the Conserva- 
tives, he pursued a policy of centraliza- 
tion, reversing the Additional Act^ 3 Dec., 
1841, and successtully repressing a new 
group of revolts as well as the secession of 
Rio Grande do Sul, 1845. The political 
parties also felt Pedro's firm hand. Al- 
though he carefully maintained parlia- 
mentary forms, the power granted him by 
the constitution and his own political 
skill enabled him to control the govern- 
ment. He favored no particular party. 
Efficient administration gave his regime a 
progressive reputation. 

1850-60 

THE TRIUMPHANT DECADE. Due to 
Pedro’s popularity and to the* political 
stability which culminated in the biparty 
Ministry of Conciliation, 1853, Brazil was 
able to embark on a period of remarkable 
economic progress. National self-confi- 
dence inspired an aggressive foreign pol- 
icy. True, Brazil was forced by British 
military pressure to abolish the slave 


trade, 4 Sept., 1850, but Brazilian influ- 
ence continued strong i» . the La Plata 
region to the south. The threat posed by 
Argentina to the independence of Uru- 
guay and the possibility of a denial of 
free access to tlie La Plata River system 
provoked Bia/il to join the coalition 
which overthrew Rosas in 1852. In return 
Brazil received much disputed territory 
and a decisive influence in Uruguay, 
where in 1854 Brazilian troops put the 
Colorado party in power. 

1860-70 

WAR OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

The Christie Affair, 1861-65, a diplomatic 
clash between Britain and Brazil over a 
minor incident involving British sailors, 
showed that Brazil was still not strong 
enough to resist a great F.uropean power. 
The War of the Triple Alliance, 1864-70, 
however, proved that Brazil was domi- 
nant in Latin America. This war, in 
which Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
imposed a crushing defeat on Paraguay, 
grew out of the rivalry among these 
countries for effective control of Uruguay, 
the key to dominion in the La Plata 
region. Pressured by Rio Grande do Sul 
interests with investments in Uruguay, 
Pedro ordered the invasion of that state 
in support of the colorudos, who favored 
Brazil, 1865. This provoked the Para- 
guayan dictator Lopez to attack Brazil 
and then Argentina, allegedly in defense 
of the balance of power. Paraguay’s tena- 
cious resistance prolonged the uneven 
struggle until the death of Lopez, I Mar., 
1870. The positive results for Brazil were 
an increase in prestige and territory and a 
sense of national unity. 

1870-80 

BREAKDOWN OF THE SYNTHESIS. 

The formation of a Republican Party, 
1870, had its roots in traditional agitation 
for a more decentralized, democratic gov- 
ernment, but it was also a specific protest 
against the length of the War of the 
Triple Alliance and Pedro’s use of his 
moderating power to oust a Liberal min- 
istry, 1868. Slavery was challenged, too. 
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receiving its,, 1st defeat in the Rio Hranco 
Law, 28 Sept., which freed all future 
slave offspring, though apprenticing them 
to their masters until the age of 2L 
Finally, a quarrel with the church over 
Freemasonry and the power of the state 
in religious matters, 1872-75, lost Pedro 
tl:^ support of the Brazilian Church and 
the religious population. 

1880-89 

THE COMING OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Despite the return of a Liberal ministry, 
1878, and a more democratic electoral 
law, 1881, Pedro’s power became increas- 
ingly resented as he grew out of touch 
with national problem*. Meanwhile the 
abolitionist movement gained strength, 
leading 1st to the passage of a law freeing 
all slaves over 60, 28 Sept., 1885, and 
ultimately to complete abolition, 13 May, 
1888. Since the "Golden Law" granted no 
compensation to slaveowners, it greatly 
alienated the planter class from the mon- 
archy. The decisive blow to the empire, 
however, came from the army, which had 
emerged from the War of the Triple 
Alliance with a new sense of professional 
importance. From 1884 onward, various 
army officers made determined efforts to 
win a special political status for the army. 
When the emperor and the parties re- 
sisted these attempts, the officers became 
republicans. Tacitly supported by other 
groups which opposed the monarchy, 
Floriano Peixoto, Dcodoro da Fonseca, 
and the civilian positivist intellectual, 
Benjamin Constant, forced Pedro to 
abdicate after an unexpected military 
coup, 15 Nov., 1889. 

1889-98 

BIRTH PANGS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Deodoro da Fonseca (1827-92) , the presi- 
dent of the provisional government, 
1889-91, promulgated decrees establishing 
a federal republic, separating church and 
state, and widening the electorate, all of 
which were confirmed by the Constitution 
of 24 Feb., 1891. Despite these federalist 
provisions, Fonseca's government was so 


centralized and pi'esidentialist that, 
coupled with an economic crisis, it pro- 
voked a revolt. P’oriseca was forfr ',;fo 
resign in favor of his vice-president, 
Floriano Peixoto, 1892-94. Peixoto 
proved to *be even more authoritarian 
than Fonseca, but he was also far more 
capable. He met the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with the republic, which culminated 
in the monarchist uprising supported by 
the navy and Rio Grande do Sul, 1893-94, 
by lepression. He was respected, however, 
as a founder of the republic and for 
permitting Prudente Jos(^ de Moraes Bar- 
ros, a civilian, to .succeed him, 1894-98. 
A transitional president, Moraes Barros 
relaxed Peixoto’s tightly centralized con- 
trol, and made some progress in the fields 
of finance and foreign relations, reaching 
a boundary settlement with Argentina, 9 
Aug., 1895. But his administration was 
discredited by its clumsy repression of the 
revolt of the backland religious commu- 
nity of Canudos. 

1898-1914 

THE STABLE REPUBLIC. During the 
administration of Manuel de Campos 
Salles, 1898-1902, civilian, constitutional 
government was the rule. Foreign loans 
helped to finance the bureaucracy, public 
works, and the army. The Treaty of 
Petropolis with Bolivia, 17 Nov., 1903, 
which gave Brazil most of the rubber-rich 
Acre territory, was one of several favor- 
able boundary settlements with both 
Latin American states and European 
colonial powers. The presidencies of 
Francisco Rodrigues Alves, 1902-6, and 
Affonso Penna, 1906-9, continued this 
constructive record. Politics were still 
quite corrupt, however, and were con- 
trolled by the state machines of Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas Gerais, and Sao Paulo. 
The electoral victory of Marshal Hermes 
da Fonseca, 1910-14, indicated that the 
army had again replaced the party oli- 
garchies as the arbiter of national politics. 
Fonseca’s corrupt and dictatorial regime 
ushered in an era of severe economic and 
political problems for the republic. 
(Cont. p. 453.) 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
1825-40 

UNITED PROVINCES OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 1 his was a loose federation, 
comprising Gnatemala, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, and Costa Rica. 
Manuel Arce (1788P-1847) . its 1st Presi- 
dent, 1825-29, failed to satisfy either the 
Liberal or Conservative factions, which 
soon, 1820, began fighting over the issues 
of anticlericalism, centralism, and the 
dominant position of Guatemala. Liberal 
Honduran Francisco Mora/cm (1799- 
1842) was victorious, and during his 
progressive administration, 182!)-39. he 
sought to realize a program ol federal 
government, economic growth, and, espe- 
cially. anticlericalism. This last issue 
eventually provoked (amserv ative and 
Indian opposition, led by Rafael Carrera 
(1811-05). 'Fhc Union was dissolved, 
1838, and Mora/dn defeated, 1840. At- 
teni[)ts to revive the (>>n federation were 
made every decade thereafter, but, except 
for short-term agreements, they were uni- 
formly unsuccessful. 

1840-70 

CENTRAL AMFRICA IN CONFU 
SION. During the .30 years after 1840, 
unstable dictatorships of varying severity 
and civil wars within the various states 
between Liberal and Conservative fac- 
tions were the general rule. The out- 
standing personalities of the time were 
the Guatemalan Indian Rafael Carrera, 
the North American William Walker 
(1821-00) , and the Costa Rican Presidents 
Braulio Carrillo (1800-184.5) and Juan 
MoraPoiras (1814-00) . Carrillo, 1835-42, 
and Mora Porras, 1849-59, in co-opera- 
tion with a relatively enlightened oli- 
garchy, helped lay the basis for Costa 
Rica’s unusually progressive and demo- 
cratic political tradition. In Guatemala, 
Carrera, 1838-65, supported by the Con- 
servatives and his own Indian followers, 
instituted a clerical dictatorship, which 
permitted some material progress but 


gave little real help to the large Indian 
community. By intervening in neighbor- 
ing El Salvador and Honduras, Carrera 
enabled the Conservatives to come to 
power in those countries. Nicaragua 
suffered from being the likely site for an 
interoccanic canal, thereby attracting the 
attention of foreign powers. The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty between the U.S. and 
Britain, 19 Apr., 1850, which followed 
British occupation of San Juan del Norte, 
1848, and the establishment of Vander- 
bilt’s T ransit C'.o. to ferry California gold- 
rush prospectors, stipulated that neither 
country was to control a futuie canal or 
to occupy any part of Central .America. 
Intervention reached a peak soon aftei, 
however, when t^ie U.S. adventurer Wil- 
liam Walker made himsell ptesiilent of 
Nicaragua, 1856-57, with the help of the 
Liberals. Opposition to him united Cen- 
tral America, but only until his defeat. 
The Liberals weie discredited, and the 
Conservatives ruled Nicaragua, 1863-93. 

1870-1914 

RULE BY DICTATORS. Guatemala’s 
next important president. 1871-85, was 
Juste Rufino Barrios (1835?-85), who 
came to power as a Liberal but soon in- 
stituted another dictatorial, anti- Indian 
regime. An able administrator, Barrios 
promoted modernization by means of an- 
ticlerical legislation and by encouraging 
foreign investment. He also tried to revive 
a Central .American Union, but w'as killed 
when he invaded El Salvador to impose 
it. His most notorious successor was the 
corrupt “Liberal” dictator, Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera (1857-1924), 1898-1920. 
Unlike Guatemala, El .Sabador was gov- 
erned during this period by a fairly 
progressive group of families. Nicaragua, 
however, suffered Central America’s 2 
chronic evils: dictatorship and foreign 
intervention. Conservative disunity en- 
abled the Liberal Josd Santos Zelaya 
(1853-1919) to seize the presidency, 1893- 
1909. His tyrannical and corrupt regime 
earned him many domestic enemies; his 
meddling in the politics of Honduras and 
El Salvador in the name of Central 
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American ui]ity led to the Washinpjton 
Conference, which set up a Central 

American Court to forestall such aggres- 
sion. 

FOREIGN INTERVENTION. I he 
threat ot British intervention in Nica- 
ragua to Collett unpaid debts provoked 
the U.S. to aid the Conservatives in 
overthrowing Zelaya. A period of U.S. 
financial and inihtary control followed. 
Conservative President Adolfo Dia/ 
(1874-1964) was kept in office by U.S. 
marines, 1912. Honduras was also under 
the shadow of the United Fruit (^o. and 
the marines at this lime. Formci Presi- 
dent Policarpo Bonilla (1858-1926) was 
restored to power, 1911-1.1, with the help 
of the U.S. The most sti»iking example of 
U.S. domination, however, was the crea- 
tion of Panama out of Colombian terri- 
tory, 1903. 'Fhe 2nd Hay-Pauiuefoie 
Treaty with Britain, 18 Nov., 1901, had 
granted the U S. the sole right to con 
struct an interoceanic canal through the 
isthmus. Colombia refused to ratify the 
Hay-Hcrran 'Freaty, 22 Jan , 1903. Im- 
patient, the US eiKouraged Panama- 
nians to revolt, 3 Nov., and by die Flay- 
Biiriau Varilla I'leaty, 18 Nov., obtained 
permanent rights to a 10-mi zone and per- 
mission to intervene in the rest of Panama 
Despite the apparatus of a constitutional 
democrat y (Manuel Aiiiadoi Guerreio 
[18.33- 1909] became the 1st jiiesident, 
1901 8) , Panama remained undei the rule 
of a feuding oliganhy, the national police 
force, and. most important, the US- 
owntd Canal, which opened 15 Aug., 
1911 The excejition to this gloomy pic- 
ture was again Cost.i Rica Although at 
first under the dictatorial but economi- 
cally progressive administration ot I'omas 
Guardia (1832-82). 1870-82, bv 1889 the 
political climate was democratic enough 
for an O[)position Ciindidaie to win the 
presidential election ((jojit. p. -/*'/.) 

THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
182.5-44 

SPANISH ISLANDS. Cuba’s isolated lo- 
cation, the influx of many royalist refu- 


gees from mainland L^itin America, and 
the presence of a strong Spanish garrison 
meant that Cuba, and the similariv ;ca- 
atecl Puerto Rico, remained loyal to Spain 
even after her other colonies had declared 
their independence. Hispaniola, however, 
comprising present-day Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, took the opposite 
course. Independent since 1804, Haiti was 
ruled, 1818-43. by the French-educated 
mulatto, Jean Pierre Boyer (1776-1850). 
Initially liberal. Boyer became more dic- 
tatorial as Haiti's economy and adminis- 
tration deterioiated, a result of the earlier 
destruction of her .educated class and of 
financial burdens imposed by France in 
accordance with the 1825 treaty of recog- 
nition. 

During this period the Dominican Re- 
[)iiblit was ruled. 1822-14, by Haiti, 
which occupied it, exploited it economi- 
cally, and repressed it culturally Boyei's 
overthrow gave Dominican revolution- 
aries the chance to declare independence. 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By the Emanci 
pation .\c( of 28 Aug, 1833, all slaves in 
the British West Indies under 6 years of 
age were declaied free, the remainder 
being rec] Hired to serve a period of 
apprenticeship: 6 vears for field h.inds, 4 
years for others. For field laborers the 
apprenticeship system was terminated in 
1838. 

FRENCH ISLANDS. In .Martinique 
slave conspiracies were uncovered in 1822, 
1821, and 1833 In 18.32, however, the tax 
on slave manumissions was abolished 
throughout the French islands, and in 
1833 registration of slaves was made 
compulsory, and rnnlilalion and brand- 
ing of capiuied fugitives declared illegal. 
In 1836 .ill slaves entering France itself 
became automatically free. 

Ill 1831 free persons of color were 
granted full civil rights, and in 1834 
Colonial Councils were est.iblished for 
Mariini(|ue and Guadeloupe. 

1845-99 

CUBAN INDEPENDENCE. Increasingly 
authoritarian rule from Spaiir, which hurt 
the sugar industry, finally drove Cuba to 
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rebel. The 1st attempt, the destructive 10 
Years’ War, 1868-78, was unsuccessful. It 
di^'^(*..^lowevcr, intensify the desire for 
independence, which increased as admin- 
istrative reforms and freer trade policy 
promised by Spain failed to 'materialize. 
In 1896 a Cuban government in exile in 
New York, headed by Tomas Kstrada 
Palma (18.35-1908) and the poet journal- 
ist Jos^ Marti (1853-95) , was able to 
instigate a full-scale revolt. When setbacks 
threatened another defeat, the IJ.S. inter- 
vened and deleated Spain, 1898. Puerto 
Rico became U.S. territory and Cuba, as 
pledged by the Treaty ol Paris, 10 Dec., 
gained its independence. 

HAITI. Haiti meanwhile experienced 
a period of economic and social stagna- 
tion under a scries of incompetent and 
tyrannical generals, culminating in the 
administration, 1847-59, of Faustin 
Soiilou(|ue. The more progressive presi- 
dents who followed him, Fabre Geffrard, 
1859-67: Lysius Salomon, 1879-88; and 
Florvil Hvppolite, 1889-96, tried to re- 
store constitutional government, foster 
the economy, and cieate foreign ties, but 
they made little headway. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. The 
Dominican Republic had similar prob- 
lems plus the extra complicatiog of the 
threat of anothei Haitian invasion. This 
provoked the 2 dictatorial generals who 
alternated between 1844 and 1878 in the 
presidency, Pedro .Santana (1801-64) and 
Buenaventura B:\ez (1810-84), to seek 
protectorate status for the Dominican 
Republic. Santana restored it to Spain, 
1861-65, but Spani.sh political, economic, 
and ecclesiastical control turned out to be 
distasteful to the Dominicans and also to 
U.S. investors. Baez looked to the U.S., 
offering the lease of Samana Bay and 
then annexation, an offer declined by the 
U.S. Senate. The Dominican Republic 
did, however, become an economic de- 
pendency of the U.S. especially during 
the harsh, efficient dictatorship, 1882-99, 
of Ulises Heureaux (1846?-99) . 

BRITISH CROWN COLONIES. Fol 
lowing a revolt in Jamaica, Oct. 1865, the 
Jamaica Act was passed, 12 Dec., which, 


together with an Imperial Act of the 
following year, removed i'f)ower from the 
island’s representative Assembly and 
transferred it to the gosernor. Crown- 
colony government was also initiated in 
the other British islands, except Bar- 
bados. On 19 May, 1884, a Legislative 
Council was created in Jamaica, and or. 1 
Aug., 1891, a measure of representative 
government was attained by British 
Guiana. 

1899-1914 

U.S. INTERVENTION. During the 
short period of direct U.S. rule, 1899- 
1901, Cuba was adminisreied by a mili- 
tary governor, Leonard Wood (1860- 
1927) . A centralized, anticlerical constitu- 
tion was then promulgated, and I'omas 
Estrada Palma became president, 1902-6. 
But the Platt Amendment, which the U.S. 
insisted be incorporated in the constitu- 
tion, made Cuba effectively a protectorate, 
since it provided for U.S. intervention if 
required and limited Cuba's right to con- 
tract debts and to make treaties. When the 
re-election of Estrada was challenged by 
the Liberal opposition, he appealed to the 
U.S., and Charles Magoon, supported by 
U.S. marines was sent in as go\ernor, 
1906-9. A new election brought Jost'* 
Miguel G6mez (1858-1921) to power, 
1909-13. Despite Gdmez’ Liberal affilia- 
tions, this meant another round of \cnal- 
ity, violence, sugar prosperity, swollen 
bureaucracy, and eventual U.S. interven- 
tion, 1912. Mario Garcia Menocal con- 
tinued this unimpressi\c lecord, 1913-21. 

Puerto Rico remained under the U.S., 
but after the Forakcr Act, 12 .\pr., 1900. 
was goxerned by civil authorities. The Do- 
minican Republic and Haiti were also 
occupied by U.S. forces. Continuing dis- 
order hurt North American inxestments, 
and failure to satisfy European creditors 
encouraged foreign intervention. The 
U.S. first administered the Dominican 
customs revenues, 1905, and after a brief 
interval of political calm, 1908-11, under 
Ramdn Cdceres, assumed complete con- 
trol, 1916. (Cont.p.328.) 
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The Areas of White Settlement, 1770-1870 


CANADA 

1760-83 

CONQUEST OF FRENCH CANADA. 
By (he Treaty of Pans, 10 Feb., 1763, 
Britain’s conquest of French Canada was 
conhrined. France also ceded (^ape Breton 
Island, and the Mississippi was recognized 
as the boundary beiween Louisiana and 
the British colonics. After 176.S Britain 
faced the pioblem of incorporating a 
French Roman Catholi^ colony into a 
British Piotcstant system of government; 
difterencc’s in religion, law. and national- 
ity formed the h.nckground of subsequent 
political and social discord. 

PROCLAMATION OF 1763. 7 Oct. 
The former French colony was renamed 
Quebec (tlie lioiiiidaries roughly those of 
the seignorial tenures) , while, in the 
south, lands (New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island) still largely unsettled 
were adchd to Nova Scotia, and T.abrador 
was placed under the Newfoundland ad- 
ministration leriitorv west of a line 
drawn aj)pn)\imately at (he Ottawa 
River became an Indian reserve, in which 
land puichases and settlement were pro- 
hibited. though tr.iding licenses were 
fredv granted A governor, with a nomi- 
nated advisory council of 4 official and 8 
nonoflicial members, received restricted 
powers to legisl.ite and create courts of 
justice until an Assembly could be sum- 
moned. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. 
MURRAY. I ames Murray (gov., 1763-66) 
set up a judiciary, continumg as far as 
possible French laws of projxTty and 
inheritance, and allowed Catholics to sit 
on juries. He used revenue from customs’ 
dues to defray administrative expenses, 
which angered the British merchants of 
Montreal, as also did his refusal to call an 
assembly because aiiti-Catholic exclusion 
laws would have placed the French ma- 
jority at the mercy of the British minor- 
ity. Tlic merchants refused to pay duties. 


petitioned the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don, and forced Murray’s recall, 1766. 

Gov. Sir Guy Carleton, Lord Dorches- 
ter, built a line of forts along the T.ake 
Champliin route linking Quebec with 
New York, 1768. By an oiclinance of 1770, 
he established 2 courts of common pleas 
to t.ike over the jurisdiction of the 
justices of the peace. Confusion of laws 
and institutions, the doubtful legality of 
ordinances, and fiscal measures increased 
pressure for new legislation. 

QUEBEC ACT. 7 Oct., 1774. The 
western boundaries w^ere redrawn to in- 
clude land set apart by the Proclama- 
tion of 1763, anci the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys. The teiiitory remained an 
Indian teseive, but was [ilaccd under the 
colony’s jurisdiction. A revised oath al- 
lowed Roman Catholics to take office 
The governoi. with an apjiointcd council 
of 17-2.3 memhets, was granted legislative 
authority, but without power to tax 
except for local improvements. Ordi- 
nances dealing with religious matters had 
to have royal consent. I'he seignorial 
system w'as continued, and French law 
was maintained for civil cases, while 
British law was to he used in criminal 
c.ises. The Quebec Revenue Act, 1774, 
imposed customs duties, and crown reve- 
nues were to pa) the costs of civil 
administration. 

WAR OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. 1775-83. Although the Quebec 
,\ct removed some French-Canadian 
grievances, the British minority con- 
sidcTcM it a punitive measure directed 
against the American colonies. The 1st 
Continent, il Congress .ipjmaled, 1774, to 
Can.adians to rebel, and |ohn Brown, a 
New Fngland lawyer, attempted, Mar. 
1775, to win the support of dissatisfied 
Montreal and Quebec merchants. In May 
1775, the “Green Mountain Boys’’ under 
Ethan Allen, joined by Benedict .Arnold, 
captured Fort I'iconderoga and Crown 
Point, Arnold later occupying .St. John's. 
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Montreal was ca|iturecl, 12 Nov., and 
Quebec was besiej^cd thiougbout the 
wv*\» ''X' The arrival, May 1776, of British 
reinlorcements forced the American 
troops to retreat, and by the end of the 
year Lake Champlain was again under 
British control. By the Treaty of Paris, 6 
Sept., 1783, Britain surrendered the coun- 
try between the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
and it was provided that the American 
government would rerornmend to the 
individual states appropriate compensa- 
tion for the Loyalists. 

1781-1814 

LOYALIST IMMIGRATION. 178.3-91. 

Disenfranchised and dispossessed by tlie 
Revolution, Loyalists from the former 
American colonies moved into Canada. 
About 35,000 went to Nova Scotia, from 
which, 1784, New Brunswick was sepa- 
rated under a gov., nominated council, 
and elected assembly: Prince Kclwaid 
Island became a separate administrative 
area under a lieut. gov. Another 20,000 
moved to Quebec with the largest settle- 
ments on the upper St. I.awrcnce, Lake 


Ontario, Lake Erie, and the Eastern 
Townships region bordej^Ing New York 
and Vermont. Land grants of 200 acres 
were given to noncommissioned officers, 
while privates and civilians received 100 
acres, with 50 acres for each additional 
member of the family. The composition 
of the Canadian population was altered 
by the Loyalist immigrants, who increased 
the pressure for the use of English law 
and language, .md lor a representative 
assembly with powers to tax. Following 
the Haldnnand v. Cochrane case, th? 
English party forced, 1781, through the 
Legislative (Council an oiclinance intro- 
ducing habeas corpus, and Lieut. Gov. 
Henry Hamilton, in the alisence ol Ciov. 
Haldirnand, insti'^uted trial by jury, 1785. 
In 1785, Loyalists petitioned that the 
settlements above Montreal should be 
constituted as a separate province 

CANADA ACT. 10 June, 1791. This 
act divided Quebec at the Ottawa River 
into 2 provinces, Upper and Lower 
(Canada, each with a Legislati\e Council 
nominat(‘d lor life and an elected Assem- 
bly, the crown reserving the right to 
disallow colonial laws. In Upper Canada. 
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land was to ife i^i'anied in freehold, in 
Lower Canada.\scignori.d tenure was re 
tained unless conveyance by Lnglish law 
was requested. One-seventh of all lands 
granted was to be reserved lor the main- 
tenance of the Protestant clergy (Clergy 
Reserves) , aiul the rights ol Roman (Cath- 
olics were guaranteed. 

WESTERN EXPANSION AND 
TRADE. Before the British conquest of 
(Canada, British and French fur traders in 
the western territories had competed for 
the support of the Indian tidies, on 
whose cooperation suctesslul trading 
largely depended. As French competition 
increased, the Hudson’s Bay Co., whose 
charter of 2 May, 1670, gave it a monopoly 
and jurisdictional control of the RupcTi's 
Land legion, pushed iiiland to set up 
trading posts. Subsecpient rivalry arose 
between the Hudson's Bay (Co. and Mon- 
treal fur traders, who, in 1783, formed the 
Northvsest (^o ('merged witli Hudson’s 
Bay Co, 1821), which established a net- 
w^^rk ol jiosts fioi7i Lake Supeiior to the 
Rockies, while at the same time American 
traders were coming in Irom the Ohio 
area. Peter Pond, 1775-88, re-e\plored 
much ol the area covered by Sieur de La 
Vc^rendrye, 1731-42, and crossed the 
watershed between rivers emptying into 
Hudson Bay and the Arctic. Alexander 
^^ackellzic (1764-1820) discovered, 1789, 
the Mackenzie River, and in 1793, making 
the 1st overland journey from the east, 
readied the Pacific coast. At first for the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., and later for the 
Northwest Co., David Thompson (1770- 
1857) explored, traded, and surveved the 
future Manitoba, .Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, 1785-1807, and Sinion Fraser 
(1776-1862) with John Stuart (1779- 
1817) explored the Fraser River. 

On the Pacific coast the fur-irading 
post which had been set upon Nooika 
Sound was seized by Spain, which, by an 
agreement with the British, surrendered 
its claims to the area, 1790. Between 1792 
and 1794 George Vancouver explored the 
coast and circumnavigated Vancouver 
Island. J. J. Asior’s Pacific Fur Co. estab- 
lished, 1811, a trading post at Astoria, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River. At 
the same time. Lord .Selkirk overrarne the 
oppositiort of the Hudson's Bay Co., from 


which he bought IIG.IWO sq. mi. of land, 
and was given a grant, 1812, to settle 
S(otii.sh immigrants in the Red^Pi'cr 
Valley. In 1815 and 1816, forcible* ‘at- 
tempts the Northwest Co. to oust 
the colonist's failed, and after an investi- 
gation, 1817, Selkirk’s grant was confirmed 
and the colony resettled. 

JAY'S TREATY. 17 Nov., 1794. Britain, 
having failed to evacuate the north- 
western military posts ceded to the U.S. 
by the Treaty of Paris, agreed to with- 
draw by 1796, and a boundary commission 
was aj)pointed to settle the disputed 
western and Maine^ frontiers. But western 
expansion by both countries, American 
immigration into Upper Canada, and 
intrigue for Indian su^iport continued, 
the British being accused of supplying 
and inciting the Indians. 

WAR OF 1812. U.S. attacks on Canada 
failed. Fhe Treaty of Ghent, 24 Dec , 
1811, restored the .status quo and pro- 
vided for a boundary commission to make 
recommendations regarding the Maitie- 
New Brunswick frontier, but left western 
and lake problems unsettled 

1815-40 

RUSH-BAGOT AGREEMENT. 28-29 
Apr., 1817. Resolving the problem of dis- 
armament left unregulated by the 'Freaty 
of Cdiciit, this agreement limited British 
and American naval ves.sels on the Great 
Lakes to I ship each on Lakes Champlain 
and Ontario, and 2 each on the upper 
lakes, no vessel to exceed 100 tons or to 
inouiii more than I 18-poiind cannon, 

NORTHWEST BOUNDARY SET- 
TLEMENT. 20 Oct., 1818. T he northwest 
boundary between Canada and the U.S. 
was established at the 49th parallel from 
Lake of tlic Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The region west of the mountains 
(Oregon Territory) was to be jointly 
occupied for a 10-year period. The agree- 
ment also conceded the U.S. fishing rights 
off the Labrador and Newfoundland 
coasts. 

FAMILY COMPACT AND CHA- 
TEAU CLIQUE. In both Upper and 
Lower Canada, resentment grew from the 
constitutional conflict between the elected 
Assemblies and the dominant adminis- 
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trativc cliques (th^ Family Compact in 
Upper Canada, the Chateau Clique in 
Loiyej' Canada) . Under the provisions 
of fhe Canada Act, the governor, responsi- 
ble only to the British government and 
supported by a nominated Legislative 
Council, could override the actions of the 
Assembly. Although between 1791 and 
1814 relations with the United States and 
Britain overshadowed local provincial 
affairs, the colonists’ opposition, whidi 
led to the eventual breakdown of govern- 
ment, was based on (1) long-standing 
disputes about control of patronage and 
the judiciary: (2) Clergy Reserves, ques- 
tions of church establislimcnt, and the 
control of education: (!1) settlement, 
land developmeru, and the provision of 
public works: and (4) revenue and supply. 
In Lower Canada, party lines were sharp- 
ened by national differences The admini- 
stration and Legislative Council weie 
controlled by the British minority, includ- 
ing the merchants, and the Assembly by 
the French majority with largely agiiciil- 
tural interests. 

EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE CON- 
FLICTS, Led by Louis foseph Papineau 
(1786-1871; elected Speaker, 1815), the 
Assembly concentrated its efforts on con- 
trolling crown revenues and supply. In 
1818 the Biitish government accepted 
the Assembly’s proposal to meet provin- 
cial expenses out of the permanent 
revenues, which, being usually insufficient, 
had to be supplemented by the legisla- 
ture, thus opening the way for control 
of all expenciiturcs. In 1819 the Assembly 
refused to vote the appropriation until 
it had examined and voted on each item 
in both the permanent and supplemen- 
tary revenues. In 1820 the Assembly re- 
fused the request for a permanent civil 
list and, with its demands becoming more 
aggressive. Gov. Lord Dalhousie (1770- 
1888) dissolved the legislature, and after 
the election refused to recognize Papineau 
as Speaker. Under Gov. Sir James Kempt, 
Papineau was again made Speaker, and 
in 1829 a law was passed increasing the 
representation from the Eastern Town- 
ships. In 1831 the government transferred 
the crown revenues to the control of the 
Assembly, which refused the requested 
civil list. The Assembly of 1334 adopted 


Papineau’s 92 Resolutions and his party 
won a huge majority in ;he election of 
that year. In 1886 the Assembly voted sup- 
plies for a 6-month period only, and in 
1337 refused supplies altogether. 

GRIEVANCES OF UPPER CANADA. 
In Upper Canada the postwar depression 
revived issues of reform, and in 1817 dis- 
content was voiced by Robert Gourlay by 
means of his 81 Questions, which clrew 
attention to the large undeveloped land 
holdings in Upper Canada, where there 
was much speculation, and to the position 
of the Anglican (church, which was iden- 
tified with the ruling oligarchy by settlers 
and traders, most of whom were dis- 
senters. In 1828 the Reform Party, led b) 
Robert Baldwin, (1801-58), Marshall 
Spring Bidwell (1799-1872). William 
Lyon Mackenzie (1795-1861), and Fger- 
ton Ryerson (1808-82) , won a majority in 
the Assembly and passed 58 bills, all of 
which were rejected by the Legislative 
Council. Defeated in 1880, when the new 
Assembly granted his own funds to the 
governor, Sir John Colburne, the Re- 
formers again won control in 1884 and 
Mackenzie, as chairman of a committee of 
the Assembly, issued, 1835, the 7th Re- 
port on grievances. In 1886 some moder- 
ate reformers, apy)ointed to the Legisla- 
tive Council by Gov. Sir Edward Bond 
Head (1798-1875), resigned. 'The Assem- 
bly passed a vote of no confidence and, 
refusing to vote supplies, was dissolved. 
Head’s part in the ensuing election cam- 
paign assured the defeat of the Reformers 
and the “Bread and Butter” Assembly 
voted. Nov. 1886, the necessary appro- 
priations. 

REJECTION OF BRITISH PLANS 
FOR UNION. Common provincial con- 
cerns led to a British government pro- 
posal, 1822, for a Canadian union, de- 
signed to satisfy the demands ol the 
British minority in Lower Canada, and to 
resolve disputes over the distribution of 
revenue from customs dues. For the pro- 
posed bill, rejected in Lower Canada as 
detrimental to French-Canadian interests, 
and in Upper Canada as undemocratic, 
was substituted the Canada Trade Act, 5 
Aug., 1822, which apportioned the dis- 
puted revenue between the provinces. In 
1828 and again in 1834, British parlia- 
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mentary con/m issions failed to recom- 
mend viable solutions, the main obstacles 
being demands foi an elective council 
and a permanent civil list. Lord John 
Russell’s 10 Resolutions presented, *6 
Mar., 1837, to Parliament rejected Cana- 
dian demands for responsible government 
and authorized the governor to use public 
funds to carry on the government. The 
Lower Canada Assembly refused to sub- 
mit and was prorogued. In Upper 
Canada, the Resolutions were the occa- 
sion for mass meetings. Joint action was 
agreed on by the radicals in both prov- 
inces, while moderate reformers like 
Baldwin, Bidwell, and John Neilson of 
Lower Canada withdrew their support 
from Mackenzie and Papincau, who to- 
gether signed, 31 July, 1837, the “Declara- 
tion of the Reformers of l oronto ’’ 

REBELLIONS IN UPPER AND 
LOWER CANADA. In Upper Canada 
armed resistance began when Mackenzie's 
rebels were scattered, 4 Dec., 1837, by 
Loyalist volunteers at Montgomery’s 
I'avern in Toronto. Mackenzie escaped 
across the border, and occupied Navy 
Island in the Niag.ira River, where a 
Canadian force burned the American 
ship, Caroline, which was sup[)lying the 
rebels. Mackenzie evacuated, 13 Jan., 
1838, the island and was anested by U.S. 
authorities. Throughout the rest of the 
year his followers, with the help of 
American supporters (Hunters’ Lodges), 
staged border clashes. In Lower Canada, 
Papineau. learning that there was a war- 
rant for his arrest, went into exile shortly 
before rebel forces were routed, Nov.- 
Dee. 1837, at St. Charles, St. Eustache, and 
St. Denis. 

MISSION OF LORD DURHAM. As a 

result of the rebellions, the constitution 
of Lower Canada was suspended, 1837, 
and Lord Durham (1792-1840) was ap- 
pointed governor in chief of all 5 British 
North American jirovinces, 29 May, 1838. 
In Lower Canada, Durham established a 
special governing council, and by ordi- 
nance granted a general amnesty except 
for rebel ringleaders in exile in America 
and 8 others who, pleading guilty, were 
banished to Bermuda. Destined to be the 
scapegoat of British political factions, 
Durham’s policy was unsupported in Par- 


liament and the o.dinance was disal- 
lowed, and Durham, by his proclamation 
of 9 Oct., 1838, resigned. f 

DURHAM’S REPORT. 11 Feb., '1840, 
Lord Durham’s “Report on the Affairs of 
British North America,’’ published a year 
and a half after his re.signation, recom- 
mended a union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and responsible government for a 
united (Canada, reserving for the British 
government control over foreign relations, , 
regulation of trade, disposal of public 
lands, and ihe form of the constitution. 
Revenue bilL w'cre to be sponsored by the 
cabinet and to be presented to the 
legislature, while ’in return for a perma- 
nent civil list crown revenues were to be 
in the hands of the colonial go\ernment. 
In Oct. Lord Sydenham (1799-1841) ar- 
rived in Quebec as governor in chief to 
prepare for the union. 

ACT OF UNION. 23 July, 1840. The 
act provided for the union of Upper and 
Low'er C^anada ^renamed Canada West 
and Canada East) with a governor, a 
nominated legislative council of not less 
than 20 members to hold office for life, 
and an elected assembly of 84 members 
divided equally between each of the 
former provinces. Ref)orts were to be in 
English, but French could be used in 
debates; crown revenues were surren- 
dered for a civil list: supply bills were to 
originate with the governor and be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, provincial debts 
wpie to be consolidated and assumed by 
the new union, and existing laws were to 
continue unless and until amended. 

1841-70 

MAINE-NEW BRUNSWICK FRON 
TIER. Unresolved by the Treaty of 
Ghent and also when submitted, 182'7, for 
arbitration by the king of the Nether- 
lands, the dispute over the Maine-New 
Brunswick frontier flared up over land 
grants to British settlers along the Aroos- 
took River. In 1839 Canadian lumber- 
jacks, cutting timber in the disputed areas 
and refusing to leave, seized the U.S. land 
commissioner. This marked the begin- 
ning of the "Aroostook War.’’ The fracas 
ended in a truce, with the frontier prob- 
lem once more referred to a boundary 
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cominission. Hy tt*e Wehsier-Ashburton 
I’reaty, 9 Aug., 1812, the boundary was 
dtiwiHat tlic present line. 1 he U.S. re- 
ceived more than half the disputed terri- 
tory, but Britain retained a’ region 
through which passed a propoted military 
route from New Brunswick to Quebec. 

OREGON BOUNDARY TREATY. In 
184.5 President Polk claimed the whole 
Oregon Territory for the U.S. By a treaty 
of 15 |une, 1810, the U S -Canadian Iron- 
tier was fixed at the 49th parallel to the 
middle of the Vantoii\er Isl.uul Channel, 
and then through Juan de Fuca Strait. 
Both countries were guaranteed naviga- 
tion rights in the Channel, the Strait, and 
on the Columbia River. 

PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM. Gov. 
Sydenham (teim of ofliee. 1839-41) initi- 
ated a program of public works for the 
completion of the Welland Canal 
(opened 1829) between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, the improvement of navigation, 
and the construction of roads and bridges, 
for which the British government guaran- 
teed a loan of £1,5 m. He also guided 
through the legislature bills dealing with 
municipal government, disposal and 
settlement of land, the reform of the 
criminal law, and the school sy.stcm. 

SYDENHAM-HARRISON RESOLU- 
TIONS. The issue of responsiljle gov- 
ernment, left unclarified in the Union 
Act, was raised by Baldwin in 1841. 
He introduced a series of resolutions 
(Sydenham-Harri.son Resolutions) pro- 
posing that the governor, while responsi- 
ble to the crown, should c hoo.se as his 
advisers those having the confidence of the 
Assembly. 

BALDWIN-LAFONTAINE MINIS 
TRY. Sydenham’s successors. Sir Charles 
Bagot (1842-43) and Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(184.3-46), tried to maintain the policy 
of maintaining a core oi moderates 
in the Executive Council, but problems 
increasingly revolved around the relation- 
ship of the Council to the Assembly, in 
which political factions were forming. In 
1842, moderate reformers under Baldwin 
combined with the French led by Louis 
Hippolyte Lafontaine (1807-64) to form 
a powerful coalition forcing Bagot to 
construct a ministry under their joint 


leadership. In 1843 the Baldwin-Lafon- 
taine ministry resigned oyeer the question 
of patronage, Metcalfe dissolved the As- 
sembly, and after a stormy election, 1844, 
Metcalfe formed a Coirservative ministry 
with a tiny majority. 

GOVERNORSHIP OF LORD 
ELGIN. Under Lord Elgin (gov., 1847- 
54) relations between the Executive 
Council and the Assembly were further 
dehned. After the victory of the reformers 
in both C^anada West and East in the 1847 
elections, the Conservatives resigned and 
Baldwin and Lafontaine again formed a 
ministry. In the session of 1819 the 
Assembly enacted legislation for judicial, 
municipal, and educational leforms, a 
general amnesty, .md the promotion ot 
railroad construction. The membership of 
the Assembly was me teased from 84 to 
130. Elgin's policy was tested when he 
gave his consent to L.ilontaine's unpopu- 
lar Rebellion Losses Bill. The bill pro- 
\oked a storm ol inotest, and noting 
broke out in Montreal among the anti- 
French factions, but Elgin w.is supported 
by the British Parliament, which letused 
to inierlere in what was now ctuisideied a 
local matter. 

ANNEXATION MANIFESTO. 10 
Ocl., 1849. Repeal of the British (^orn 
Laws, 1846, and Navigation Acts, 1849, 
caused a sharp economic depression in 
Canada. Discontent with the british con- 
nection iherefoie increased among the 
Montreal and Fastern Townships com- 
mercial community, and was expressed in 
a shori-Jived movement for annexation to 
the U.S. (>\nnexation Manilesto, 10 Oct.) 
To help meet the economic situation, 
Elgin, with the co-oper.ition ol Francis 
Hiiicks, conducted a long-drawn-out 
negotiation with the U.S , and on 5 June, 
1854, a Reciprocity Frcaty was concluded. 

MARITIME PROVINCES. In New 
Bruirswick, Charles Fisher (1808-80) be- 
came prime minister of the 1st party 
government, 1854. In Prince Edward 
Island, torn by disputes over land tenure, 
the Assembly voted, 1847, a resolution 
asserting executive responsibility, and 
George Coles (1810-75) became prime 
minister in 1851. In Nova Scotia the hold 
of the Halifax oligarchy on the Executive 
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Council (ncfniinated for life) and the 
governor wa^ broken by the efforts ol 
Joseph Howe (1804-73) . By taking advan- 
tage of Russell’s dispatch of 1839 to Sir 
John Harvey (gov. of New Brunswick) 
authorizing Harvey to make changes in 
his council for “reasons of public policy,” 
Howe succeeded in persuading, 1840, the 
Assembly to pass a vote of no confidence 
in the Council. Alter a period ol unsatis- 
factory coalitions, tlie Assembly again 
passed, Jan. 1848, a vote of no confidence, 
and James B. Uniacke was called on to 
form the 1st party goxernment, Feb. 

COALITION GOVERNMENT. By 
IHliO nearly half of the clauses of the 
Union Act had been changed by legisla- 
tion or modified in ])\'atti(e, including a 
revision, 1856, making the Legislative 
Council elccti\e and reducing the number 
of its members from 60 to 18, 12 chosen 
biennially lor an 8-year term. Between 
1854 and 1867, 10 riiinisiries held office 
and g()\ernnient was brouuht to a virtual 
standstill. Sectional interests had given 
rise to tlie foiivention of tiu' “double 
majority” (the supjiort on important 
issues of a majority of representatives 
from eacli of the old provinces), .nid any 
ministry was in effect a coalition of the 
moderate center. As the population of 
(\iriada West outstripped that of Canada 
Fast, the radical “Clear (irits’’ ltd by 
George Brown (1818-80) demanded 
representation bv population, a policy 
oppo.sed by French Canadians, who also 
opposed noiulenomiiiational schools. 

WESTERN EXPANSION. Expansion 
in the northwest, tlie ineffectual jurisdic- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Co., and the 
discovery of gold, including die Fraser 
River deposits, revived the issue of Cana- 
dian control in that region On 19 Nov., 
1858, British Columbia was made a sepa- 
rate provime l ire need for an interpro- 
vincial railway system and railway ex- 
pansion into the northwest, and the fi- 
nancial confusion surrounding railway 
construe lion underlined the necessity for 
comprehensive Canada-wide planning 
and control. 

MOVEMENT TOWARD CONFED- 
ERATION. In 18.56 Antoine A. Dorian 
(1818-91), leader of the French Rouges, 


suggested federal uLion; 2 years later 
Alexander T. Galt (1817-9v3) presented 
resolutions also favoring fedcratior]; and 
in the election of 1859, Brown and Wil- 
liam KlcDougall (1822-1905), campaign- 
ing on & platform of federation and 
annexation of the northwest, won a ma- 
jority. In 1863 the John Sanclfield-John S. 
Macdonald (1812-72) -L. V. Sicoite (1812- 
89) ministry, commitred to the “double 
majority” principle, was defeated over the* 
issue of the .Separate .School Bill and its 
refusal to accept a British goveniment 
loan to guarantee the costs of the con- 
strnction of the. Intercolonial Railway 
With the ombre. ik of the American Civil 
War and consc^cjiient strained relations 
with the U.S., probleiiis of imperial de- 
fense and neiilr.dity piovided .m impetus 
to the federal movement, as did the later 
repeal, IStiti, of the Reciprocity d reaty of 
1851 by (he US. and Iri.sh Fenian raids 
on tlu' Ni.igara and Vermont border. 
\fier the collapse of the Macdonald- 
ruirian Minisirv in 1864, Gov. Lord 
Moiick was unable to pul togc'tlier another 
ministrv until, iindei the til iil.ir leadership 
ol Etienne* laclu*. .i minisiry was formed, 
corrimified by Brown. C F. Cartier 
(1814-7.3). .ind John A. Macdonald 
(1815-91) to seek federation. 

CHARLOTTETOWN AND QUE- 
BEC CONVENTIONS. The ques 
tion cd legislative fc-deration for the Mari- 
time Provinces was raised by Charles 
Tripper (1821-1915) of Nova Scotia and 
S. L. Tilley (1818-96) of New Brunswick. 
Fhev arranged for the Charlottetown 
Convention, 1 Sept., 1864, which a Cana- 
dian delegation asked to attend. Plans 
were then cjuickly drawn for the Quebec 
Convention. 10-28 Oct., which drew up 
72 resolutions outlining an Act of Con- 
federation. Fhe resolutions were sub- 
mitted to each provincial legislature, and 
in spite of opposition in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, a delegation went to 
Britain, where' the London Resolutions 
were published, Dec. 1866. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT. 
28 Mar., 1867. Fhis act of the British 
Parliament established the Dominion of 
Canada (Ontario, Quebec. New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia) under a bicameral 
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federal government; with an appointed 
Senate of 24 meinheis eatli from Ontario 
and Quebec and 12 each from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and a House 
of Commons with represen ta-c ion by 
population. Provincial governmental 
powers were defined, the residual powers 
being with the federal government. On 1 
July, John A. Macdonald became 1st 
Dominion prime minister, heading a Lib- 
eral-Conservative ministry. 

RED RIVER REBELLION. By a 
British A(t of IttfiO, Rupert’s Land and 
the Northwest Territory were bought 
from the Hudson’s Bay Co for jTSOO.OOO 
and William ^^cDougall was appointed 
lieut. gov. Subse(|uent unrest among tin* 
population (mostfy hunters, trappers, and 
fur traders) was caused by land surveys, 
leading to a belief that the land was to be 
(onfiscated. Under the leadership of 
Louis Riel, rebels sei7ed Fort Garry 
(Winnipeg) and, setting up a punisional 
government, issued a bill of rights de- 
manding an elected legislatuie and repre- 
sentation in the Dominion parliament, 
1860 A commission under Donald A. 
Smitli pacified the rebels to some degree, 
but theii execution of Thomas Scott, 
leader of a small English opposition, 
aroused indignation in Ontario, and the 
rebels weie eventually dispersed by an 
expedition led by Col Garnet Wolscley. 

MANITOBA ACT. 5 July, 1870, This 
act constituted Afanitoba as a province, 
and in 1871 British Columbia also joined 
the Dominion on the understanding that 
construction of a transcontinental railway 
would begin within 2, and be completed 
within 10, yeais. (Co7it. f? 321.) 

AUSTRALIA 

1770-1808 

DISCOVERY. From 1596 to the discovery 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) by 
Abel Tasman in 1644, the Dutch, sailing 
from the Fast Indies, landed at many 
points on the north and west coasts of 
Australia, calling the land New Holland. 
William Dampier, the English adven- 
turer, anchored at Melville Island, 1688, 
and Shark’s Bay, 1699. On 30 Apr., 1770, 


Capt. James Cook (17'28-79) landed at 
Botany Bay, explored npithward, and 
claimed, 23 Aug., for Great Britain the 
east coast, which he named New South 
Wales. 

1ST CONVICT SETTLEMENT. In- 
fluenced by Cook’s leports, the British 
government considered New South Wales 
as a possible jilace of settlement for 
Ameritan loyalists, subsecpiently deciding 
on a self-supporting penal colony to 
relieve overcrowding in British jails after 
the loss of the American colonies made it 
impossible to send criminals sentenced to 
transportation to America. On 18 Jan , 
1788, Capt. .Arthur Plulli[) arrived at 
Botany Bay with 11 ships, including 6 
convict ttansports cairving 717 convicts of 
whom 520 were men, and moved. 26 Jan., 
to Port Jackson (Sydney) . Problems of 
settlement were compounded by the dis- 
orderliness of the convicts and the failure 
of supply ships to arrive, causing strict 
rationing of food, 1789-92. A contingent 
of Marines initially provided protection, 
but in 1789 the New South Wales Corps 
w'as organized on a peiniaiient looting, 
both olfictTs and soldiers being piomised 
grants of land. Phillip began the practice 
of giving (onvicis (onditional pardons for 
good behavior and land grants of up to 
30 acies lie also assigned (onvicts as 
laboieis to private individuals. The 1st 
free siMileis ariived in New South Wales 
in 1793. 

NEW SOUTH WALES CORPS. Phil 
lip’s successors in command. Francis 
Grose and William Paterson, officers of 
the New South W.iles (aups. relaxed 
controls, permitted land grants (many 
officers, eg, John Macarthiir [1767-1834], 
became powerful landowners) , and al- 
lowed the officers of the Corps to establish 
a trade monopoly over arriving cargoes, 
including rum. T he officers were also able 
to call on the unlimited services of 
convict.s. Civil jurisdiction was replaced 
by military. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. 
HUNTER. Capt. John Hunter (gov., 
1795-1800) re-establisiicd the civil magis 
tracy, but was unable to break the eco- 
nomic monopoly of the Corps. He sup- 
ported the efforts of Macarthur, who had 
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started sheep raisilig and breeding in 
1794. Macarthur imported, 1797, merino 
sheep Irom South Africa. Coal was dis- 
covered, 1797, on the Hunter River and 
at Botany Bay, whence, 1800, it was ex- 
ported to India. 

EXPLORATION OF COASTS. 

George Bass (1771-180.8) di.scovered, 1798. 
Bass Strait, and in 1798 sailed with 
Matthew Flinders (1774-1814) around 
Van Diemen’s Land. In 1802-3 Flinders 
circumnavigated Australia, proving New 
Holland and New South Wales to be all 
one continent. At Flinders’ suggestion the 
continent was named Australia. 

SETTLEMENT OF VAN DIEMEN’S 
LAND. Alarmed by the proximity of 
French naval expeditions, Philip King 
(gov, 1800-1806) ordered an expedition 
to Van Diemen’s Land to establish settle- 
ments near Hobart and Launceston. 

RUM REBELLION. Appointed as a 
disciplinarian to control the officers and 
to stop the traffic in rum, William Bligh 
(1754-1817) imposed strict penalties on 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps 
and ran foul of Afacarthur, whom he 
arrested, 1807. The infuriated officers per- 
suaded their commander, Maj. George 
Johnston, to release Macarthur, declare 
Bligh unfit to govern, and imprisfjn him 
(the Rum Rebellion) . 

1809-30 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. MAC 
QUARIE. I .achlan Maccjuaric (gov., 
1809-21) disbanded the New South Wales 
Corps, 1810. Civil courts were established, 
1814; restrictions on free immigration 
removed, 1816, greatly increasing the flow 
of immigrants; and the Rank of New 
South Wales founded, 1817. Maccpiarie’s 
governorship was marked by efforts to 
secure social and legal recognition for 
“emancipists” (pardoned convicts, many 
of whom had become merchants and 
landowners) against the opposition of the 
“exclusives” (officials, wealthy free 
settlers, and large landowners) . 

OPENING UP OF THE INTERIOR. 
Gregory Blaxland (1778-1853), William 
Charles Wentworth (1790-1872), and 
William Lawson (1774-1850) crossed the 
Blue Mountains, 1813. Their route was re- 


traveled by the surveyor, 6eorge Evans, 
and a road built from Sydi/.;y to establish, 
1815, the 1st interior town, Bathurst. In 
1817-19 John Oxley (1783-1828) ex- 
plored the Lachlan and Macquarie rivers, 
opening up grazing lands. Land was freely 
granted and the region was quickly occu- 
pied by settlers, who, together with the 
squatters (freed and escaped convicts and 
settlers using land without permission) , 
came into increasingly violent conflict 
with the aborigines. 

BIGGE REPORT. John Thomas 
Bigge, a London barrister, was appointed 
by the House of Commons to investigate 
and report on conditions in New South 
Wales, 1819. Among his recommenda- 
tions, 1821, were proposals to increase 
large land grants and to assign more 
convit t labor. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. BRIS 
BANE. Sir Thomas Brisbane (gov., 1821- 
25) favored large as against small land- 
holdings. Grants up to a maximum of 4 
sq. mi. were made according to the 
amount a settler could invest in develop- 
ment or to the number of laborers he 
employed, 1 convict being assigned per 100 
acres. 'Fhe Australian Land Co was 
formed, 1824, with a grant of 1 m. acres 
and a monopoly of coal mining in New 
South Wales. The Van Diemen’s Land 
Co., 1825, received 400,000 acres in Tas- 
mania. 

NEW SOUTH WALES JUDICA 
TURE ACT. 19 July, 1823. A Legislative 
Council was established of from 5 to 7 
nominated members to advise the gover- 
nor. A Supreme Court was created with 
military juries for criminal cases and an 
ordinary jury in civil cases if requested by 
both parties. I’he act increased the pres- 
sure for self-government, of which Wil- 
liam Charles Wentworth became a lead- 
ing advocate. In 1825 an Executive Coun- 
cil was established. 

The explorations of Hamilton Hume 
(1797-1873) and William Hovell (1786- 
1875) in the Murray River region further 
encouraged inland settlement. 

VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. Van Die 
men’s Land, under Lidut. Gov. Col. 
George Arthur (1784-1854), was sepa- 
rated from New South Wales in 1825. A 
large, unruly convict population and bush- 
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ranj^crs (cscapccr con\icts and outlaws) 
terrorized tlw tountrysidc, leading to 
retaliation by the aborigines and causing 
the Black War. Arthur finally conirollcd 
the situation, but failed in his efforts *to 
round up, 1830, the aborigines to ensure 
their survi\al. George Robinson, a Meth- 
odist minister, eventually took, 1835, the 
Van Diemen’s Land aborigines to Flin- 
ders Island, where the last one died in 
1860. 

LAND POLICY UNDER DARLING. 

Sir Ralph Darling (go\., 1825-31) ap- 
prosed a land policy which permitted 
grants of Uj) to 2.560 acres and the sale of 
crown lands up to 4.000 acres at not less 
than 5s. an acre. '1 he power ol the 
wealthy landowners yicreascd and ilie 
demands of the emancipists, led by 
Wentw'cjrth. for recognition became more 
insistent. Darling tried to set a policy of 
limits of location, i.e . concentrated 
settlenieiu. within the 19 Counties 
(bounded by a semicircular line atound 
.Sydney). 

INCREASE IN LE(;i.ST.ATIVE 
COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP. An Act of 25 
July, 1828, increased the size of the 
Legislative Council to 18 mcMiibers, of 
whom 8 were to be adininistrati\e officials 
and 7 ''nonollici.ils." In pmctice the non- 
officials were always leading exclnsnes, 

DLSCOVERIES OF STURT. In 1827 
Allan Cunningham exjiloreci the Darling 
Downs region and in 1828 (diailes Sturt 
(1795-1869) di.scovered the Darling Rivet 
and tiaseled, 1 8211-30, down the Ri\ei 
Munay to its mouth. .Sturt’s journeys 
opened np a huge new region for pas- 
toral settlement. 

FOUNDING OF WESTERN AUS- 
TRALIA. Claimed in 1826 by the Biitish 
when a military post was set up at King 
George’s Sound, the Swan River was 
explorc'd, 1827, by (’.apt James St n ling 
(1791-1865) , who urgeci colonization. Ini- 
tial opposition to the scheme was over- 
come by Thomas Peel (1795-1864) and by 
Stirling, and a grant of 1 m. acres was 
made, Peel being given 250,000 acres for 
his own use. Immigrants were to receive 
10 acres for every £3 they invested in 
development. On 18 June, 1829, a settle- 
ment .was made on the Swan River. 
Inadec|uatc preliminary surveys, insuffi- 


cient capital and labor, poor terrain, and 
geographic isolation from other colonies 
made life in the new colony diflicull, and 
Western .Australia led a precarious exis- 
tence for many years 
» 

1831 - 3 ('> 

LAND POLICY IN NEW SOUTH 
WALES. In 1831 regulations were issued 
fixing the price of land ;it a minimum of* 
5s. an acre to be sold at auction. Revenue 
obtained from land sales was to be ap- 
plied tn financing immigration and to 
public works. Pressure to obtain grazing 
lands mounted, making it impossible to 
coni.iin settlement within the 19 Coun- 
ties. 1 he New South' Wales Legislative 
Council passed, 1836, the Sc|iiaiting Act. 
which allowed the occupation of crown 
lands for an annual fee* of £\ 0 , with no 
limit set on the size of runs. This marked 
the Ix'ginning of p.istoral expansion, 
the term “squatter” gradually losing its 
dc'iogaiory meaning as educated, wealthy 
settlers ohtaincd land. 

SYSTEMATIC COLONIZATION. 
Fconomic and social conditions in Fng- 
land srimulaled interest in “systematic 
colomz.ition,” promoted by Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield (i7!)6-1862) and his sup- 
porters. Wakefield, realizing that success- 
ful settlement ic‘(|uired adccpiate land, 
capital, and lalror, developed the theory 
that if land wi'ie sold at a “sulf'irient 
price’’ and the proc(*pds applied to assist 
liirihcr emigration, there w'ould be a 
siqiplv of laborers needing to w^oik for 
several years before they had enough 
money to buy their own land, and the 
number of landowners would be re- 
stricted to those wuth capital. By these 
me. ins a suitable balance would be 
achieved between land, capital, and labor. 
Wakefield's adherents formed, 1833, the 
South Australian Association, with 
(icorge Fife Ang.is (1789-1879) a princi- 
pal investor. The Association received, 
1834, a charter to establish a colony with 
a governor and a Board of Commissioners 
in London to supervise land sales at not 
less than 12s. an acre. 

FOUNDING OF SOUTH AUS- 
TRALIA. The 1st South Australian 
settlers landed at Kangaroo Island, soon 
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moving to a mainfand site at Adelaide. 
Despite the work of surveyor William 
LiglV |l78r>-l«39) , more immigrants were 
sent out before proper surveys had been 
made. Land speculation consequently be- 
came rife. John Hindmarsh (f782-1860), 
the 1st governor, was succeeded in 1838 
by George Gawler (1795-1869) , who com- 
bined the offices of gov. and resident 
commissioner. By accelerating surveys, 
controlling land sales, and a road build- 
ing program, Gawler tried unsuccessfully 
to overcome the problems. The colony 
was near bankruptcy when George Grey 
(gov., 1841-45) was sent out. By an Act of 
30 July, 1842, the Board of Commis- 
sioners was abolished and South Aus- 
tralia became a crown colony. Grey re- 
duced expenditures and restored sol- 
vency. The discovery, 1841-45. of copper 
and lead-silver mines attracted both capi- 
tal and immigrants. 

SETTLEMENT OF VICTORIA. In 
1834, Edward Henty (1810-78) and his 
brothers began farming at Portland Bay. 
In 1835 John Batman (1801-39) and his 
associates arrived from Van Diemen's 
Land and, having made a treaty with 
uncomprehending aborigines, settled at 
Melbourne. A group from Van Diemen's 
Land, led by John Fawkner (1792-1869) , 
arrived in the same area, and other 
settlers came overland. The New South 
Wales Legislative Council passed an act, 
1836, prohibiting the occupation of crown 
lands without permission, but this proved 
impossible to enforce. The Port Philip 
District was later administered by Super- 
intendent C. J. Latrobe (1801-75) . 

1837-50 

CESSATION OF TRANSPORTATION. 
The report of a Parliamentary Commit- 
tee, 3 Aug., 1838, headed by Sir William 
Molesworth, led to criticism of the trans- 
portation system both in Britain and 
Australia. On 18 Nov., 1840, transporta- 
tion to New South Wales ceased. Until 
1853 convicts continued to be sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land, and to Norfolk Lsland 
until 1855. Convicts were sent to Western 
Australia from 1850 to 1868. 


EXPLORATION OF^ THE IN- 
TERIOR. Edward Eyr(^ (1815-1901) 
reached the Lake Eyre region, turned 
south to Streaky Bay on the Great Aus- 
tralian Bight, and then crossed the deserts 
to reach Albany, 1841-45. Charles Sturt 
forced his way into the Stony Desert, and 
Ludwig Leiclihardt (1813-48) explored 
the region from Darling Downs to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 

CONSTITUTION ACT OF 1842. An 
Act of 30 July, 1842, created for New 
South Wales a 36-member Legislative 
Council, with 12 nominated and 24 
elected members (6 to be from the Port 
Phillip District) , to hold office for a 5-year 
period. The franchise was to be based on 
a property qualification. The act also 
made provision for systems of local gov- 
ernment. 

LAND POLICY. By an Act of 22 June, 
1842, free grants of land were abolished. 
From then on land was sold by auction at 
a minimum upset price of jTl an acre 
throughout all the colonics. In 1844 Gov. 
George Gipps (1791-1817) of New South 
Wales levied a squatting fee on each run 
(a run was to be not more than 20 sq. mi. 
or carry more than 4,000 sheep) and 
granted leaseholders the right to purchase 
their land. A regulation of 9 Mar., 1847, 
further .svstematized leaseholding. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOV 
ERNMENT ACT. 5 Aug., 1850. Port 
Phillip District was separated from New 
South Wales to form the new colony of 
Victoria. Each colony could now consti- 
tute its own legislature, make its own 
franchise laws, alter its own constitution, 
and impose customs duties. The constitu- 
tion drawn up for New South Wales 
provided for a Legislative Council ap- 
pointed for life, an elected Legislative 
Assembly, and cabinet government. With 
the exception of Western Australia, the 
other colonies adopted similar constitu- 
tions, though their Councils were elective 
Constitutions were adopted by New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania (the 
former Van Diemen’s Land) in 1855, and 
by South Australia in 1856. Manhood 
suffrage wa:, introduced in South Aus- 
tralia, 1855. Victoria, 1857, and New 
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South Wales, 185K, and vote by ballot in 
Victoria and Sleuth Australia in 1856, and 
in New South Wales in 1858. 

1851-70 

COLD RUSH. Gold strikes were made at 
B;ithLirst (N.S.W.) in 1851 and at Ballarat 
and Bendigo (Victoria) . The rapid inflow 
of miners and adventurers necessitated 
government regulation of the gold fields. 
Jn 1851 a license fee of 30s. (reduced in 
1853 to £1) was imposed. Opposition to 
fees, problems of collection, and the 
severity of law enforcement measures 
caused discontent among the diggers, 
especially at Ballarat, where Peter Lalor 
led the easily crushed rebellion at Eureka 
Stockade, 3 Dec., 1854. In 1855 a Miner’s 
Right, costing £1 a year and entitling 
the holder to vote, replaced the licensing 
.system. The gold rushes acted as a spur to 
wheat growers and agriculturalists, who 
had to feed an increased population, but 
the influx of diggers and the diversion of 
labor from towns and farms disrupted the 
economy, especially in Victoria. As allu- 
vial deposits were exhausted and deep 
mining became both profitable and neces- 
sary, the diggers drifted away from the 
gold fields, causing problems of unem- 
ployment. 

CHINESE RESTRICTION ACT. 
June 1855. This act was passed by the 
Victoria legislature because of the large 
Chinese immigration to the gold fields. It 
imposed a poll tax of £10 on each 
Chinese and later a yearly residence tax 
of £4 was required. Despite the opposi- 
tion of the British government, similar 
restrictive laws were passed by other 
colonies. 

TORRENS TITLE. The Real Prop 
erty Act (Torrens Land Transfer Act), 28 
Jan., 1858, passed in South Australia, and 
copied by other colonics, provided for the 
systematic registration of land trans- 
actions. 

COLONY OF QUEENSLAND. In 
18.59 Queensland, the former Moreton 
Bay penal settlement, became a separate 
colony. As exploration opened up the 
interior, immigration into Queensland 


increased, and it deve'ibped into a leading 
pastoral center. 

LAND SELECTION. The Lai/d Acts 
of 1861, promoted by John Robertson 
(18 16-9 f) in New South Wales and 
Charles GaVan Duffy (1816-1903) in Vic- 
toria, attempted to help diggers and small 
farmers, and to break up large squattOr- 
owned leaseholdings by allowing selection 
of land before survey of from 40 to 640 
acres at £1 an acre with a down payment 
of 5s. on condition of occupancy and 
development. Abused by .squatters turned 
selectors and al.so using hired “dummies,” 
the selection laws settled fewer people 
than predicted. The unpredictable cli- 
mate and the bringing into cultivation of 
marginal land militated against the suc- 
cess of small holdings. Revised Acts of 
1865 and 1869 imposed stricter laws, but 
the squatters had already obtained large 
tracts of freehold land. 

KANAKA LABOR. In 1868 Queens- 
land regulated “blackbirding,” the im- 
porting of Kanaka labor from the Pacific 
islands for work on die sugar plantations. 
Inaugurated in 1842 by Robert Towns for 
cotton plantations, the practice had de- 
generated into a system close to slavery. 

COLONIAL DEFENSE. In 1863 the 
Duke of Newcastle (colonial secretary) 
circulated a dispatch laying down the 
principle of colonial responsibility for 
local defense. By the Colonial Naval 
Defence Act of 1865, Australian author- 
ities obtained several ships for coastal and 
harbor defense. Finally, in 1870, local 
militia forces were established, and 
British garrison troops were withdrawn. 
(Cont. p. 323.) 

NEW ZEALAND 
1770-1839 

1ST SETTLEMENTS. Discovered in 
1642 by the Dutch Captain Abel Janszoon 
Tasman, New Zealand was not redis- 
covered until Capt. James Cook (1728-79) 
landed, 7 Oct., 1769, on the 1st of 3 
voyages, circumnavigated both islands, 
and claimed them for Great Britain. 
From 1792 American, British, and French 
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scaliiij^ and whalinj^^ships arrived in New 
Zealand waters with inci easing frequency, 
and eventually established settlements 
ashore, notably at the Bay of Islands and 
around Cook Strait. In 1794 'rlie 1st 
traders fiom Sydney arris cd, sc'^'king tim- 
ber and flax for the Australian penal 
colonies. They paid the Maoris with 
metal tools and firearms. The possession 
of muskets by the Maoris led to fieire 
tribal warfare, the caiiijiaigns. 1821, of 
Chiefs Ilon^i around Auckland and Te 
Rauparaha from Wanganui to Akaroa 
causing widespread destruction. Mainly 
populated by drifters and escaj)ed con- 
victs, the New Zealand settlements be- 
came notorious for outlawry. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONS. Samuel Marsden (1765-1838), 
chaplain of the penal colony at Sydney, 
decided to protect the Maoris from the 
evils of colonization. He opened a C.hurch 
of England mission station at the Bay of 
Islands and, returning to Sydney, left 
behind lay missionaries who opened 
schools, cleared land for (arms, and 
taught European methods of agriculture. 
In 1820 riiomas Kendall, a school- 
teacher, took Chiefs Hongi and Waikato 
to Faigland in order to have their lan- 
guage transcribed, and in 1827 a Maori 
translation of parts of the Bible was pub- 
lished by William Colenso. Missionary 
activity increased with the arrival, 1823, 
of the 1st ordained Anglican minister, 
Henry Williams, who worked closely with 
the W^eslcyan mission, opened 1822, at 
Hokianga. In 1828 the 1st Roman Catho- 
lic mission was established at Hokianga. 
Imbued with the ideals of the humani- 
tarian and evangelical movements, the 
missionaries opposed colonial expansion 
and directed their ellorts toward keeping 
the country for the Maoris. 

APPOINTMENT OF BRITISH 
RESIDENT. In 1827 James Busby was 
appointed as British resident. Since 
Britain had not claimed sovereignty and 
was reluctant to do so, Busby had no real 
powers of law enforcement. 

THIERRY LAND CLAIM. In 1835 
Baron Charles de Thierry, English-born 
son of French emigrd parents, claimed 
.sovereign rights to territory at Hokianga. 


Australian and British' speculators and 
traders were already buying and claiming 
large tracts of land from the Maoris, 
while responsible settlers, missionaries, 
drtd officials in New South Wales were 
demanding that the British take steps to 
control the .situation. 

NEW ZEALAND COMPANY. In 1837 
the New Zealand Land Association was 
formed by a committee of influential 
colonial reformers, including Lord Dur- 
ham and Edward Gibbon Wakefield. The 
Association urged annexation and 
planned colonization, a policy opposed by 
both the Colonial office and the mission- 
aries. In May 1830 the Association was 
dissolved. Its members reorganized as a 
joint-stock enterprise, the New Zealand 
Co., and bought land without waiting for 
a charter or governmental permission. 

1840-55 

1ST COLONIZATION. 22 Jan., 1840. 
The 1st British colonists landed from the 
ship Toiy at Pott Nicholson (the site of 
Wellington) in Cook Strait. Capt. Wil- 
liam Hobson (1793-1842) .irtised as con- 
sul, 29 Jan., with instructions to claim 
British sovereignty over North Ishind, 
and to annex the sparsely populated 
South Island by right of discovery, the 
country to be a dependency of New South 
Wales. 

TREATY OF WAITANGI. 6 Feb., 
1840, I'his treaty was negotiated between 
Britain and certain Maori chiefs, with 
missionaries acting as interpreters. 4'he 
chiefs' ceded sovereign rights to Great 
Britain and were guaranteed protection 
and pos.session of their lands, although 
the crown reserved rights ol pie-emption. 
On 21 May Hobson pioclaimed British 
soveieigiiiy and placed the capital at 
Auckland. 

LAND POLICY. In 1841 New Zealand 
was declared a separate colony with Hob- 
son as governor. Hobson imposed cus- 
toms duties and, by voiding all land 
claims until investigated by Land Com- 
missioner William Spain, came into im- 
mediate conflict with the New Zealand 
Company, which, with settlers already 
arrived anu waiting for land, claimed 
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some 2 m acrei under its charter (granted 
Feb. 1841) anerthe right to sell land at 5s. 
an acre, as against the £1 an acre decided 
on by the government. About i(. of the 
company’s claims were eventually recog- 
nized. 

During 1841 settlements were estab- 
lished at New Plymouth, in Taranaki, 
and at Nelson under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Co Capt. Robert Fitzroy 
(gov., 1843-45) attempted to solve the 
land question and acquire revenue by 
permitting the direct purchase of land 
from the Maoris on payment of 10s. an 
acre (early reduced to Id.) to the govern- 
ment. T he measure was disallowed and 
Fitzroy recalled. 

MASSACRE OF VVATRU. At Nelsc^n, 
colonists under Arthur Wakefield (1799- 
1843) tiied to atrest the chiefs I’e Raupa- 
raha and Te Rarigihaeata for resisting 
land surveys, and were murdered at the 
massacre of Wairu, 17 June, 1843. Gov. 
Fitzroy condemned the slaughter, but, 
feeling the settlers were at fault and 
without military strength, failed to take 
effective action against the Maori chiefs. 
At the Hay of Islands, Maori discontent 
with customs duties and falling profits 
from trade caiiie to a head when Chief 
Hone Heke sacked Kororareka (Russell) . 

ADMINISTRATION OF GOV. 
GREY. Arriving in New Zealand with a 
reputation for firmness, Capt. George 
Grey (gov., 1845-54) (juashed Maori un- 
rest in the north; held, 1845, 7e Raupa- 
raha in custody; and put down, 1847, an 
uprising at Wanganui. Grey restored 
crown control over land transfers, insti- 
tuting a polity of block piirt liases from 
the Maoris. Hy these means he acquired 
most of South Island. In 1853 he reduced 
the price of land to 10s. an acre. His 
vigorous governorship brought a period 
of stability. 

CONSTITUTION ACT OF 1846. An 
Act of 23 July, 1846, divided New Zea- 
land into 2 provinces, New Ulster in the 
north and New Munster (Wellington and 
South Island) , each with a governor, 
appointed council, and elected assembly. 
Grey recommended that this elaborate 
system was premature, and the act was 
suspended. 1847, for 5 years. In conse- 


quence, the colonists*' demands for self- 
government increased. 

SOUTH ISLAND SETTLEMENTS. 
Dealing through the New Zealand (Com- 
pany, tile Association of the Scottish Free 
Church set^ed Otago (capital Dunedin) 
in 1878. The Church of England Canter- 
bury Association, led by John R. Godl6y 
(1814-61), settled, 1850, Canterbury 
(capital Christchurch) . In these settle- 
ments sheep raising soon proved suitable 
and profitable, and with the grant, 1851, 
of 14-year grazing licenses the industry 
grew rapidly in importance. 

CONSTITUTION ACT OF 1852. An 
Act of 30 June, 1852, established 6 prov- 
inces, each with an elected superinten- 
dent and provincial council. I'he fran- 
chi.se was to be ba.scd on a small property 
tax. A governor, nominated Legislative 
Council, and an elected House of Repre- 
sen latiscs (General Assembly) were to be 
responsible for general administration, 
while the Colonial Office, through the 
governor, retained coniiol of Maori 
affairs, (irey’s delay in summoning. 1854, 
the General Assembly allowed the prov- 
inces lo assert iheir authority. The period 
of provincial government lasted from 
1852 to 1875. 

1856-70 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT. Re 

s|K)nsible go\ein merit was granted to 
New Zealand on 17 Aug.. 1857. At the 
same lime the provintes gained control 
over land sales and revenues. The cost of 
laud purch.ises was to be met out of 
central government loans ("Compact of 
18.56"). ' 

NEW PROVINCES. The New Prov- 
iiues Act. 1858, established Hawke’s Bay. 
1859; Marlborough, 1859: Southland, 
1861 (reunited with Otago in 1870); and 
Westland. 1873. 

MAORI WARS. 1860-72. Expanding 
colonization with its accompanying de- 
mand lor l.iiul, a growing reluctance to 
sell on the part of the Maoris, and their 
doiihis about the efficacy of the protection 
})romiscd them hy the Treaty of Waitangi 
were the main cairscs of the wars of 
1860-72. The situation was aggravated by 
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the Maori “king” a tribal union 

to achieve self-government, promoted by 
WirciiTu I'amihana; Tc Whero VVhero 
was elected king in 1858. In 1862 arose 
the fanatical Hau-Haus, who combined in 
their belief system primitive 'Maori my- 
thology and Judaeo-Christian doctrines. 
Guerrilla warfare broke out in Taranaki 
over the land claims long disputed by Te 
Rangitake. Ineffectual British suppressive 
campaigns encouraged the more hostile 
and warlike Waikato tribes, who were not 
pacified until the defeat, Apr. 1864, of 
Rewi at the Orakau pa (fort) , and the 
capture, June 1864, of I’e Ranga and, 
1869, Titokowaru at Otauto. With the 
supjiression of d'e Kooti. who had 
escaped from iin])r isonment on Chatham 
Island and killed settlers and Maoris at 
Poverty Bay as he moved inland, the war 
came to an end. The gradual withdrawal 
of troops, sent from Australia under 
Gens. Pratt and Cameron, was completed 
by 1870. 

INCREASES IN SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. From 1860 onward, relations 
between Britain and New Zealand and 
between the provincial and central gov- 
ernments became more clearly defined. 
During Grey’s 2nd term as governor, 
1861-67, the colony became, 1862, respon- 
sible for native affairs, the crown aban- 
doned its rights of pre-emption, and by 
the New Zealand Settlement Act, 1863, 
the colony was able to assert a policy of 
“self-reliance” and assumed responsibility 
for the conduct of the Maori Wars. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. The 
discovery of gold in Otago, 1861, and 
Westland, 1865, tripled the population of 
South Island, greatly increasing its pros- 
perity. Almost untouched by war, the 
southern provinces embarked on pro- 
grams of public works. The 1st railroad, 
Christchurch to Ferrymead, opened in 
1865. The northern provinces, disrupted 
by the fighting, were less prosperous. 

SEPARATISM. In the 1860’s a sepa- 
ratist movement developed, especially in 
South Island. Provincialist and centralist 
factions appeared, with problems of mili- 
tary and native affairs further confusing 
the issues by cutting across party lines. In 
1865 Wellington replaced Auckland as 


the capital to meet SoutA Island com- 
plainfs that the government wms not cen- 
ti.dly located. The decline in gold dis- 
coveries, growing uneniploymcnt, and a 
diminishing revenue fanned discontent. 
(Cont. p. ) 25.) 

BOER AND BRITON IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

1770-95 

SOUTH AFRICA IN 1770. Founded in 
1652 as a refreshment station for ships of 
the Netherlands Fast India Conijiany, by 
1770 Cape Colony extended north to the 
Orange River and east to the Great Fish 
River. Dutch-sjjeaking Boers (cattle 
farmers) lived in the Ironticr regions in 
isolation from the Company’s administra- 
tion at (^a[)e Town. They had driven tlie 
nomadic Bushmen from their hunting 
grounds, were already employing cattle- 
herding Naina (Hottentots) on interior 
farms, and the struggle with the Bantu 
(black African) peoples living east and 
north of the Great Fish Rivci had begun. 

GRAFF-REINET REBELLION. In 
1785, on petition of the colonists, the area 
of (iraff-Reinet was made a separate 
administrative district Aclriaan van 
Ja*arsveld, w4io had routed, 1781, the 
Bantu Xhosas, became border comman- 
dant. ITonoratus Maynier was then given 
orders to settle disputes, and successfully 
negotiated treaties with the Xhosas. 
Bantu infiltration and raids persisted, 
however, and, evicting Maynier. the colo- 
nists set up, June 1795, their own govern- 
ment under van Jaarsveld. The district of 
Swcllendam also rebelled. 

END OF COMPANY RULE. In Cape 
Town demands for reform increased, and 
petitions were sent to the Company’s 
directors in the Netherlands seeking an 
equal number of civilians on the High 
Court of Justice, representation on the 
Council of Policy, and permission to 
trade freely and export produce to the 
Netherlands. Forestalling seizure by the 
British during the American War of 
Independence, the French stationed, 
1781-83, a fleet at the Cape, inducing a 
temporary prosperity which, on their 
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leaving, was qaickly followed by a slump. 
In great finanVial distress owing to the 
wars in Kiirope, British naval supremacy, 
and outworn financial policies, the Com- 
pany appointed 2 special commissionei^» 
to iinestigate the situation at the Cape, 
but in 1795 it went bankrupt. At this 
time the population of the colony was 
about '15. ()()(), of whom some 2i),000 were 
slaves. 

1795-1806 

1ST BRITISH DCCLIPATION. In 1795 
the British ordered a fleet under Adm. Sir 
Cieorge Flphinstone and a military force 
led by Maj. Gen. James C^raig to occupy 
the C.i])(\ and b) the flapitulation of 
Rustenburg, 16 Sept., the Dutch garrison 
surrendered. As 1st British gov. of Cape 
(Colony, (]raig lol lowed a conciliatoiy 
policy, vcjdacing the Committee of the 
High Court w'lth a nominated burgher 
Senate of h members. Earl Macartney, 


who succeeded Craig /n 1797, introduced 
judicial reforms and abolished monop- 
olies. * 

RESTORATION OF DUTCH RtJLE. 
Under tile Treaty of Amiens the British 
returned the Cape to the Netherlands 
(Batavian Republic), 1803. A Dutch com- 
missioner-general, Jacob de Mist, tiied to 
establish a centralized administration, 
creating 2 new districts, codifying the 
functions of the landdrosts (sheriffs) and 
heemraaden (justices of the peace) , and 
adding cixil duties to the military ones 
.dreacly possessed by the field-cornets. 
Liberal ni outlook, de Mist tried to protect 
Hottentots by legisiration and supervision 
of labor contracts, and allowed Johannes 
van cler Kemp of the London Missionary 
.Society to establish, 180.3, a Hottentot re- 
ser\e at Bethclsdorp. Other London So- 
ciety missionaries helped to settle a mixed 
Hottcntoi-European people (Griquas) un- 
der Andrics Waiciboer along the Orange 
River with headquarters at Griquatown. 
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2Nn BRITISH ^OCCUPATION. Fol 
lowing the expiration of the Truce of 
Aniicn$, the Dutch garrison, by the Capit- 
ulation of Paj)en(Iorp, 10 Jan., 1806, 
again surreiuiered to the Britls^Ii, who 
acejuired permanent possession of Cape 
Ojlotiy under the terms of the Conven- 
tion of London, 13 Aug., 1814. 

1807-19 

HOTTENTOT ORDINANCES. Ihe 
abolition of the slave trade thioughout 
the British colonics threatened a labor 
short. ige, a result of which in the Cape 
was a greater dem.ind for Hottentot 
workcTs, whom the colonists accused the 
missionaries of protecting in the mission 
stations. By the Hottentot Code, pro- 
claimed, 1809-11, by the Earl of Caledon 
(gov., 1807-1 1) , Hottentots were ref|uired 
to have a fixed place of abode registeied 
with the landdrost, and a pass if they 
moved beyond the district boundaries. 
Wntten contracts were to be letjuiied for 
terms of service longer than a month, and 
wages were to be paid. Further ordi- 
nances, 1812, 1819, permitted fanners to 
apprentice the children 8-18 years old of 
the Hottentot workers, and landdrosts to 
apprentice orphans. 

BLACK CIRCUIT. An ordinance of 
1811 appointed annual circuit courts to 
try civil and criminal cases. In 1812 
circuit judges were instructed to investi- 
gate complaints of abuses against Hotten- 
tots. Most accusations pioved unfounded, 
but the incident angered the Boers. 

SLACHTER’S NEK. In 1815 Frederik 
Bc/uidennout, accused of ill-treating Hot- 
tentots and of failing to appear before a 
court to answer the charge, was killed 
while resisting ariest by a white officer 
leading a Hottentot corps. Having un.suc- 
cessfully tried to stir up revolt among the 
Xhosas under Gaika, and among the 
burghers, Be/uidenhout’s brother and a 
group of insurgents were arrested at 
Slachier’s Nek. At their trial 6 were con- 
demned to death and others to banish- 
ment. 

FRONTIER POLICY. On the frontier, 
believing that close permanent settlement 
was needed to secure law and order, Sir 


John Cradock (gov., 18'11-H) cleared the 
Xhosas from the Zuurvel#., where many 
farms had been abandoned. By a procla- 
mation of 1813, Cradock tried to encour- 
ii^e voluntary change of loan farms from 
leasehold to perpetual, hereditable quit- 
rent, accompanied by accurate land sur- 
veys. The policy proved ineffective and 
fanners again left their farms. Lord 
Charles Somerset (gov., 1814-26) , revising 
Cradock’s plan of separation of Boer and 
Bantu, tried, 1817, at the Kat River 
(Conference wiili the Xhosas to promote 
co-operation, and recognized Gaika as 
paramount chief. During a feud with his 
uncle, Ndlambi, Gaika appealed for help. 
British and burgher forces repulsed, 1819, 
a Xhosa attack on Grahamstown, and 

k 

(iaika was restored to the chieftaincy. 
The region between the Fish and Keis- 
kariima rivers was declared a neutral zone, 
the Ceded Territories. 

1820-36 

1820 SETTLERS. The postwar depres- 
sion in Britain acted as a spur to emigra- 
tion, and the withdrawal of trained 
troops from the (.iape provided additional 
backing for a plan to establish a buffer 
settlement of British immigtants between 
the Bantu and the discontented Boer colo- 
nists. Pailiament voted £50, 000 to pay the 
passages of groups of not less than 10, 
organized undei a leaclei, each man being 
entitled to a quitrent grant of 100 acres. 
Approximately 4,000 British were settled 
in the Zuurvelcl (Albany). The land 
turned out to be unsuitable for agricul- 
ture and a 3 year drought added to the 
difficulties of the settlers, many of whom 
left for the towns. Settlers’ complaints, 
the cleterioiating economic condition of 
the Cape, and pressure from the mis- 
sionary Dr. John Philip of the London 
Missionary Society led to the appoint- 
ment, 1823, of a commission of inquiry, 
consisting of J. T. Bigge and Maj. Wil- 
liam Colebrooke. 

‘‘ANGLICIZATION.” Problems of 
government revolved around the eco- 
nomic and strategic importance of the 
Cape, the conflicting demands of a sparse 
population (British settlers wanting more 
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efTectivc and Boers wantinj» 

less regulatiorj) , and relations between 
Africans and Kuropeans. Kn}>lish became 
the official langiiajire of government, 1824, 
and of the courts, 1828. ITie govcinor'i 
autocratic powers were modified by the 
establishment, 1825, of an Advisory 
Cpuncil of 4 official members, and the 
colony was divided into 2 provinces, 
Andries van Siockenstroom becoming 
comm issioiiei -general of the Eastern Dis- 
trict. In 1833, letters patent and supple- 
mentary instructions issued to Sir Benja- 
min D'Urban (gov., 1834-38) ordered the 
setting uj) ol an Executive Council of 
official members and a Legislative Council 
comprising 5 official and from 5 to 7 
nominated unofficial members, all legisla- 
tion to be initiated by the gov. only. 

JUDICIAL REORGANIZATION. A 
(diarter of Justice was issued (1828, re- 
vised, 1832, promulgated in final form, 
1834), whereby the gov. teased to be the 
final court of appeal, judges had to be 
banisters appointed by and responsible 
to the crown, and Roman-Dutch law was 
to continue as the basis of the law, but 
with English practices and rules of court. 
At the same time the landchosts and 
hcemraaclen were replaced by civil com- 
missioners and magistrates. .Somerset's 
Ordinance of 1823 covering the treatment 
of slaves was followed, 1824, by the 19th 
Ordinance (issued by Acting Gov. 
Richard Bouike) , which allowed slaves to 
give evidence in criminal cases. These 
regulations were consolidated by orders 
in council, 1830 and 1831. 

50TII ORDINANCE. Desiring to 
ameliorate the condition of the Hotten- 
tots, Philip and other missionaries 
pressed lor improx cments. The 50th 
Ordinance canceled civil restrictions, 
abolishcxl the pass system, and allowed 
Hottentots to buy land. In 1829 the Kat 
River Settlement was established for Hot- 
tentots under the guidance of the mission 
societies. 

BANTU INVASIONS. It had been 
recognized that the colonists' northward 
movement and unrest among Africans 
living beyond or in any one section of the 
border produced repercussions along the 
whole frontier. During the 1820’s impis 


(regiments) conimaiide.1 by the Zulu king, 
Chaka, conquered much of Natal, driving 
many of the inhabitants of the area South- 
ward and also westward across the Dralcens- 
berg Mt’s.' Northern expansion by white 
colonists was thus blocked. Frustrated in 
the east, the Boers tried to find pastures 
and permanent settlements in Griqualaiid, 
but the Cape government refused to 
allow any further extension of the fron- 
tier. Raiding and counterraiding by both 
Xhosa and Boers continued. In 1835 
D’Urban ordered troops to push the 
Xhosa back across the Kei Riser, and 
named the region Queen Adelaide Prov- 
ince. The Colonial Office disallowed this 
action, however, and the attempt to 
control the province wa't abandoned, Dec. 
1836. 

1 he Cape of Ciood Hope Punishment 
Act, 1836, made British subjects liable to 
punishment on their return to the Colony 
for crimes committed south of Lat. 25® S., 
though to neither colonists nor Bantu did 
the Cape government provide adequate 
protection along the frontiers. 

1836-53 

GREAT TREK. .Stirred by dislike of 
government policies, especially those in- 
fluenced by the humanitarian movement 
and missionary .support of .African rights, 
and by the introduction during a period 
ol drought of a new land policy of sale by 
auciion, the Boers began to look for new 
lands and freedom from government 
interference. .Acting on reports that most 
of the population had been cleared from 
the High Veld by Chaka's depredations, 
exploring parties went out, and in 1835 
Louis Trigardt led a small group of 
trekkers as far as Zoutpansberg. The 
following year a large trek under Andries 
Hendrik Poigieter (1792-1852) estab- 
lished itself at Thaba Nchu, where it was 
joined by a trek from (iraff-Reinet led by 
(ierrit Maritz. The trekkers elected a 
Volksraad (combined legislature and 
court) , and appointed Maritz as landdrost 
with Potgietcr as commandant. After the 
arrival of Piet Retief's trek in 1836, 
Retief (1780-1838) was chosen both gov. 
and commandant-general. 
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Dissension amoi^ the trekkers caused 
the parties to separate. Potgietcr defeated 
the Ndebele at the Battle of Marico 
River, Nov. 1837, and, crossing the Vaal 
River, claimed the region (Transvaal) . 
Retief led his party into Natal, where, 
during negotiations with Dingaan, the 
Zulu king, he and his men were murdered, 
Feb. 1838. Regrouping under Andries 
Pretori us (1798-1853) , the Boers defeated 
Dingaan at Blood River, 16 Dec., settled 
in Natal, and formed, 1839, the first Boer 
republic, with its capital at Pietermaritz- 
burg. 

FOUNDING OF BRITISH NATAL. 

The British withdrew tlieir troops from 
Port Natal, 1839, but, because of continu- 
ing Zulu incursions and unrest among 
other eastern tribes due to the trekker 
policy of segregation, British troops re- 
occupied, May 1842, the port after quell- 
ing trekker opposition. Many Boers left 
Natal to return to the High Veld. In 1843 
Natal became a British possession, and 
was organized, 1845, as a district of Cape 
Colony with a separate administration. 

BOER-AFRICAN RELATIONS. In 
the northeastern region, to keep order 
among the trekkers, Africans, and 
Griquas under Adam Kok at Philippolis, 
Sir George Napier (gov., 1838-44) made 
treaties with Kok and with Moshesh, the 
Sotho king. Both undertook to maintain 
order and to enforce the Punishment Act, 
which had the effect of putting trekkers 
under African governments. In June 1845 
Napier’s successor. Sir Peregrine Maitland 
(gov., 1844-47) , summoned the Trans- 
Orangian chiefs to a conference at Touw- 
fontein, where each agreed to divide his 
territory into an alienable area available 
for European settlement and an inalien- 
able area reserved for Africans, with a 
British resident at Bloemfontein to 
handle European affairs. 

ORANGE RIVER SOVEREIGNTY. A 
2nd trek was set in motion by the Napier 
treaties and by the assertion of British 
authority over Natal. Potgieter negotiated 
the cession of Portuguese territory in the 
eastern Transvaal and, failing to secure 
Trans-Orangia, followed other trekkers 
north to set up, 1845, a capital at Andries- 
Ohrigstad. After the War of the Axe, 


1846-47, Sir Hairy Smith (appointed both 
gov. and high commissioner with powers 
to deal with affairs beyond the colonial 
frontier) (1847-52) annexed the Ceded 
territory, naming it Victoria East and 
settling Fingos (refugees from Natal) in 
its northern half, and also annexed the 
former Queen Adelaide Province as a 
.separate dependency and an African 
reserve (British Kaffraria) . While still 
negotiating with the Natal Boers under 
Pretorius, Sniiih proclaimed, Feb. 1848, 
British sovereignty over the region 
between the Orange and Vaal rivers and 
the Drakensberg. In protest Pretorius 
marthed .south, but was defeated at 
Booniplaats, 29 Aug. Smith once again 
])roclaimcd the Orange River So\ereignty. 

SAND RIVER CONVENTION. 17 
Jan., 1852. Intermittent strife [lersisted 
between the Orange River Sovereignty, 
the Basutos, the Griquas, and the Trans- 
vaal. Despite an agreement, 1849, to elect 
a single Volksraad, religious separatism 
and an inadequate revenue and police 
force |)revented unity among rival Boer 
groups. On the outbreak of the War of 
1850-53 along the eastern frontier, the 
British sent special commissioners to in- 
vestigate. At the Sand River Convention 
these commissioners met with delegates 
from the Transvaal, agreed to recognize 
the independence of that territory, and 
disclaimed alliances with tribes north of 
the Vaal River. 

CONSTITUTION ORDINANCE. 11 
Mar., 1853. Although an ordinance of 
1836 had established municipal districts 
and although the synods of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church had been freed, 1843, 
from state control, racial friction and 
prejudice, the e\pen.se of the military 
establishment, and increasing rivalry be- 
tween the East and West Districts hin- 
dered the further development of repre- 
sentative government in the Cape. Confi- 
dence in the Legislative Council, in which 
the- unofficial members could be outvoted, 
declined. Anticonvict demonstrations, 
1848, caused the nominated members to 
resign. Proposals for reform deadlocked 
the Council until 1853, when the Consti- 
tution Ordinance finally pas.sed. The 
ordinance provided for 2 elective houses, 
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equal representation for East and West, 
voting by worA of inoiith, and a franchise 
based on so low a property qualification 
that 80% of the adult male population 
became entitled to vote regardless of raci?. 
The 1st parliament, 1854, divided Cape 
Colony into municipal and rural units of 
local government and extended trial by 
jury to civil cases. 

1854-70 

BLOEMFONTEIN CONVENTION. 13 
Feb., 1854. Continued guerrilla wailare, 
the defeat of a British forte under Lieut. 
Gen. George Catlitari (gov.. 1852-54) by 
the liasuios at the Berea, Dec. 1852, the 
cost of niaintaiiiing troops, and reluc- 
tance to accept the lesponsibilities of 
expansion caused the Jiritish government 
to reconsider its frontier policies. A new 
special commissioner, Sir George Clerk, 
was sent with instiuctions to abandon, if 
necessary, the Orange River Sovereignty. 
In the lace of some burghei o{)[)Osition, 
the British goveninieni agreed by the 
Convention ol Bloemfontein to withdiaw 
from the Sovereignty and to refrain from 
interfeience beyond the Orange River. 
Relations with the Grujuas and Basuios 
were left undefined. The Orange Free 
State was established with a piesidcril and 
Volksr a ad, 1854 

BRITISH EXPANSION IN THE 
EAST. Following a policy of interspersing 
white colonists and Africans in tribal 
areas, Sir George Grey (gov., 1854-61) 
settled German immigrants in regions 
depo])ulated by cattle killing and famine 
in British Kaflraiia. In 1860 Grey decided 
to extend the frontier to link up w'ith 
Natal, which had been made a crown 
colony, 1856, and started to import in- 
dentured Indian labor. 1860. He also 
persutiided Adam Kok to surrender the 
Philippolis lands to the Orange Free 
State and accept instead Nomansland 
(Griqualand East). In 1864 Sir Philip 
Woclehouse (gov., 1862-70) abandoned 
the Traiiskei lands and British Kaffraria 
was annexed to the Cape. 

SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
(TRANSVAAL) . Marthinus Pretorius 
was elected president of the Transvaal. 


zii 

1853. Hoping for a si.^gle Boer Republic, 
he also accepted, 1859, the presidency of 
the Orange Free State. Opposition *in the 
Transvaal forced him to resign frorn the 
presidency of that region, to which, how- 
ever, he re-elected in 1864. Seeking an 
outlet to the coast, Pretorius bargained 
with the /ulu king, Oiewayo, who ceded, 
1861, a strip of land along the Blood 
River. Natal protested the annexation 
and the British government immediately 
claimed a prior right to Delagoa Bay. 
Although wars and burgher disaffection 
hacf l)roken out in the Zoutpansberg re- 
gion, following the discovery of gold, 1868, 
in the northwest, P’letorius issued a procla- 
mation annexing territory in that area 
and also a corridor of land down the line 
of the jVfaputa River to Delagoa Bay. 

oran(;e free state-basuto 

WAR. Land hungcT and the undefined 
bounchuKs of both Basutoland and the 
Free Stale continued to cause border 
conflicts. In 1858 the Free State lost a w'ar 
against the Basutos Further encroach- 
ments bv white colonists caused the out- 
break ol .1 2nd war, which had repercus- 
sions in the Gape, the I'ransva.d, and 
Natal, and helped to deepen a general 
Lcjiniriercial depression. Moshesh peti- 
tioned unsuccessfully for annexation by 
the British and. threatened bv famine, 
WMS forct*d to agree to cede, by the Treaty 
(jf Thaba Bosigo, \j)r. 1866, most of his 
people's arable land Recurring com- 
mando raids and growing dissatisfaction 
W'ith the policy imposed by the Conven- 
tions pushed the British government into 
a decision to authori/e the attachment of 
Ba.sutolancI to Natal. Wodehousc, how- 
ever, distrusting Natal’s native policy as 
carricxl out b\ Thcojihilus Shepstone, 
annc\c‘d, 18f)8, Basutoland to the crown. 
(It was transfeired to Gape Golony in 
1871.) The Orange Free State acquired 
only ])ait of the arable lands. Land losses 
caused the B.isutos to su])|)lemeiu their 
agnculturai piocluction by working as 
laborers for whites. 

DISCOVERY OF DIAMONDS. When 
diamonds were discovered at Hopetown 
and on the lower Vaal, 1868, 3 problems 
arose: (1) who was to supervise the 
diggings; (2) where did the frontiers lie as 
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between Boers, Grt(|iias, and Tswanas; 
and (3) wlio should control the “Mission- 
aries’ ^oad” to the north? Negotiations 
concerning the Ciii(|ua Campbell lands 
were conducted by David Arnbt, who, 
deserting Adam Kok, (laimcd'' them for 
Nicolaas Waterboer. They were thus de- 
nied to the F'ree State, which, however, 
seized them in 1871. First attempts at 
arbitration failed, and Sir Henry Barkly 
(gov., 1870-77) and Pretorius agreed to 
joint control of the di.irnond fields until 
the settlement of daims could be decided 
by a commission headed by Lieut Gov. 
Robert Keate of N.ital. |an Brand, on the 
other hand, j)resident of the Free State, 
insisted on foreign arbitration. In Oct. 
1871 Keate awarded in fa\or of the Afri- 
can chiels. Soon afterward Barkly an- 
nexed Gri(]ualand West, which included 
the diamond fields, and proclaimed the 
boundary at the Keate Award line. (Cojit. 
p. 326.) 

THE FRENCH IN NORTH AFRICA 
1770-1830 

TURKISH RULE IN ALGERIA. Turk 
ish militaty officers, acting .lutonomously 
but receiving the a|)j)ro\al of the Ottoman 
sultan, governed northern Algeria until 
1830 as a regency of (ionstantinojile. The 
dey succeeded to office by the election of 
his fellow officers or the assassination of 
his predecessors, and ruled Algiers Prov- 
ince by means of Turkish civil subordi- 
nates, Turkish military garrisons, and 
indigenous chiefs. He received regular 
taxes and customs from the 3 other 
provinces or beyliks* Oran (west) , I'itteri 
(interior center) , and Constantine (east) . 
Each of these was controlled by a bey 
assisted by a similar structure of Turks 
together with Kulughis (descendants of 
Turkish men and indigenous women) 
and makh/an (proadministration) tribes. 
However, most of northern Algeria 
escaped effective Turkish administration, 
and serious revolts by non-makhzan tribes 
and religious leaders punctuated the early 
decades of the 19th century. 

FRANCO-ALGERIAN DISPUTE. 
Members of the Bacri and Busnach fam- 
ilies, Jews of Livornese origin, had ac- 


ejuired most of the Carrjfing trade of 
Algiers by 1800. By 1819 ^hc Bacri had 
obtained a monopoly and were collabo- 
rating closely with ]\L4rscille merchants, 
tfie French government, and the French 
consul in the regency caj)ital. An argu- 
ment between Dey Husayn and Consul 
Pieire Deval, 1829, led to French de- 
mands for an apology and a French 
blockade of the port. T he Polignac cabi- 
net of 1830, anxious to increase its pres- 
tige and win the national elections in 
France, invoked the “insult” of 1827 as 
the principal cause of its expedition 
against Algiers. 

183(M8 

CONQUEST OF THE COAST. In the 
summer of 1830, 37.000 men under (ien 
Louis Bouimont (1773-1840) took control 
of .\lgiers and most of the surrounding 
province, they soon occupied Bone and 
Oran as well. Subsequent French rule was 
plagued by political controvcisics within 
the army over the 1830 Revolution in 
France, frequent changes in command, 
and the beginnings of resistance in Tit- 
teri Province and at Bone. Nonetheless, 
by 1834 the army had “pacilicd" Tilten; 
spread its control to Bougie, Ar/ew, and 
Mostaganem; and established the 1st 
“Arab Bureau,” the primary instrument 
of information and administration in the 
interior. 

“LIMITED OCCUPATION.” 1 he 

French government and at my embarked 
in 18.34 on their first Algerian policy, 
“limited occupation.” This policy in- 
volved control of the coast, interior garri- 
sons in selected positions, and the use of 
whatever existing indigenous structures 
(often the makhzan tribes) were available 
.'\ gov. gen. commanded the opeiation 
from Algiers. Inconsistencies in ajjplica- 
tion, the brutalities of .some soldiers, and 
indigenous resistance to Christian Euro- 
pean control made this policy fail and 
brought on the plan of total conquest in 
the 1840’s. 

DEFEAT OF BEY AHMAD. In the 

eastern province the French tried to 
dominate the interior and encountered 
the resistanc." of Bey Ahmad (Ahmad) at 
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Coii'^Tntine. defeating Gov. Gen. 

Bertrand Clal/el (1772-1842). 1836. 

Ahmad succumbed to Clauzel’s successor, 
Sylvain Charles Valee (177.3-1846) in the 
following year and withdrew to the 
Awras (Awras) mountains to conduct a 
much more limited campaign until his 
stirrciider in 1848. 

JIHAD OF ABD EL-KADER. A more 
dangerous opposition arose in the west- 
ern and central provinces in the form of a 
loose tribal confederation headed by 
Amir Abd-el-Kader (‘Abd al-Qadir) 
(1807-83) From the time o( his election 
as amir, 1832. until his declaration of the 
jihad against the French. 1839, Abd-el- 
Kader focused his attention against the 
land and privileges of the makhzan tribes 
and on consolidating his strength in the 
west and at the garrisons of Mascara. 
Saida, Boghari. and Takdempt, his capi- 
tal in the Tell Atlas Mountains close to 
the Oran-'l'itteri provincial boundary. 
From 1839 until his surrender in 1817. the 
ainir was the “Commander of the Faith- 
lul” combating the Furopean 

Abd-el-Kader signed a treaty, 1834, with 
Gen Desmichels, and a secret pact, 1837, 
with Gen. Bugeaud, both designed to 
preserve order and recognize the respec- 
tive spheres of control in the interior and 
along the coast Flie amir was able to 
consolidate and deselop a thriving arms 
trade through Morocco and Tlemccn, but 
he encountered signiheant indigenous op- 
position in some quarters, such as that 
expressed by the Tijaniyya (Tijaniyya) 
Moslem center at Ain Mahdi on the 
Saharan border. I'he march of French 
troops through the central interior in 
1839 in violation of the 1837 accord was 
the occasion of the amir's declaration of 
holy war. Subsequently, the rapid loss of 
European control and prestige made it 
imperative that the French cither evacu- 
ate or subdue the interior. 

DEFEAT OF ABD-EL KADER. France 
and the new gov. gen., Thomas Robert 
Bugeaud (1784-1849) , opted for conquest 
and increased their forces to over 72,000 
men, including both indigenous and 
French contingents of cavalry and infan- 
try. Through devastation, the deposition 
and replacement of chiefs, and the con- 


struction of forts, Bujgeaud managed to 
end the control of the amit’s coalition in 
the center and west and, by 1844, to drive 
Abd-el-Kader into Morocco. 

The Moroccan sultan, Abd-er-Rahman 
(‘Abd al-k*ahmfm) , had tended to sup- 
port the amir and now responded to a 
French advance into his "sphere’’ by 
attacking a reconnaissance unit. The 
Frencli reacted quickly, defeated the 
Moroccan army decisively at Isly, 14 Aug., 
1814, and signed the I'angiers Treaty and 
the Lalla Maghnia Convention of the 
same ve.ir. Fhese agreements forbade 
Moroccan intervention in "Algerian’’ 
all.nrs and drew a boundary between the 
2 areas. I'rance’s reluctant e to continue 
the penetration of AfoiAccan territory was 
partly due to her desire to avoid conflict 
with the strong British interests in the 
Sultanate. 

The 1845 revolt ot Bu Maza, a religious 
leader in Oran Province, and other upris- 
ings provided Abd el-Kader with an 
opportunity to leorg.ini/e in the west. His 
eHort was short-lned and the French 
captured him, 1847, and exiled him to 
Damascus 

1848-70 

AD.MINISTRATION AND COLONI 
ZATION. The army administered the 3 
provinces (Oran, .Algiers, and Constan- 
tine) from its headquarters at Algiers 
until the influx of cisilian Europeans 
(beginning in 1835 and expanding in the 
1840’s) necessitated substantial changes. 
By 1847, 110,000 Europeans inhabited 
Algeria, in urban centers. 50% were 
French. Spaniards predominated in and 
around Oran and Maltese at Bone, and 
there were many Italians, Germans, and 
Swiss. By this time Bugeaud's efforts at 
military colonization of the land had 
failed and civilians, both individual and 
corporate, had taken over many of the 
best farming areas of the coastal plains 
under spoliation laws passed in 1844 and 
1846. 

In this situation the administrative 
reforms of 1845, 1847, and 1848 were 
passed, dividing each Algerian province 
into civil territories under prefects and 
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military ones uiider^gcnerals. The former 
included most of tlie coastal cities and 
some^ 5f the European plantations; in 
1848 they became French departments. 
The latter included the indigerfo'us and 
"mixed" areas, utilized old Tit^ikish insti- 
tutions and Arab bureaus, and fell under 
the jurisdiction of the gov. gen. The 
growing civilian population continued to 
feel, however, tliat the military domi- 
nated Algeria. 

In 1858-60, Napoleon III removed the 
military areas temporarily from the con- 
trol of the Anny Ministry and put them 
under a Ministry for Algeria and the 
Colonies Although he attempted to pro- 
tect tribal or collectively owned lands 
through the sennim consultum of 18().S, 
the over all effect of his policies was to 
favor great concessions to large companies 
and consctjuently to continue the dis- 
membennenf and expropriation of in- 
digenously held land. The ^rnntus con- 
sultum of 1865 gave Algerians the option 
of French nationality, but few were will- 
ing to take the necessary step of abandon- 
ing their Moslem identity. 

FRENCH ENTRY INTO THE 
SAHARA. Led by Jaccjues Ces.ir Randon 
(1795-1871; gov. gen., 1851-58), the army 
took the northern Saharan centers of 
Laghoiiat, VVargla. and Toi:ggourt in 
successive years, in response to the resis- 
tance of Mohammed ibn-Abdullah (Mu- 


hammad ibn ‘Abd Allah)* and in an 
effort to develop influeiiceMn the Sahara 
and attract its trade back to Algerian 
ports. Subsequently the French expressed 
tfteir interest through explorations like 
those of Henri Duveyrier in 1860 in 
Tuareg country, but did not expand 
again militarily until the late 19th cent. 

CONQUEST OF THE 2 KABYLIAS. 
Risdlries and disagreements among 
officers and strong Kabylian resistance 
extended the conquest of these areas and 
made the operation more brutal than it 
might otherwise have been. By 1854, the 
Frencli controlled Little Kabylia around 
Bougie and Djidjelli, but only after the 
suppression of the revolt of the Rah- 
man lyya (Rahmauiyya) brotherhood and 
other Kabylians in 1857 was European 
influeiuc firmly imposed in Greater 
Kabylia aiound Dellys. 


RESISTANCE TO FRENCH RULE. 

In 1859 the Banu Snassen of Oran Prov- 
ince attcmpicxl to unite grou])S in Algeria 
and Morocco, but succumbed to the 


(amj).iign of Gen. Mariimpiey. 'Lhe same 
officer put down a revolt of the Awlad 
( \wla(L Sidi Shaykh in the southwest, 
18()4-65. in protest against abuses by the 
Arab burc.ius. 1-pidemics of cholera, 
typhus, and famine reached serious pro- 
portions in Constantine Province in 
1866-69, probably killing at least % of 
the population. {Cont. p. 7H.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

1871 

ARMY REGULATION BILL. 17 Aug. 

Introduced by tlie secretary for war, 
Edward (iardwell (181S-8(i) , the bdl initi- 
ated sliort-scr\ice enlistment, established 
the "linked-battalion” system, abolished 
the practice of purchasing commissions, 
arul equipped the iriLuitry with breech- 
loading rifles. Through these and other 
reforms, Cardwell transformed the Rritish 
army into an efTicient, modern force. 

UNIVERSITIES TESTS ACT. 16 
June. Men of all creeds could now hold 
teaching posts at Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. 

TRADE UNION ACT. 29 June. This 
act iHotetted union funds and held 
that a trade union could not be declared 
illegal simply because it might be in 
restraint of trade. Strike enforcement, 
however, was denied unions by the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 21 Aug., 
which strengthened the Combination Act 
of 1825 by increasing the penalties for 
picketing and coercion. 

1872 

BALLOT ACT. 18 July. Voting by secret 
ballot was established. 

1873 

IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. An attempt 
to create a religiously integrated univer- 


sity, Gladstone’s Irish University Bill was 
defeated in the Commons, 12 Mar. (Glad- 
stone resigned, but Disraeli forced him to 
coniinue in oHice by refusing to accept 
the prime ministership. 

JUDICATURE ACT. 5 Aug. This 
sweeping reform remodeled the court 
system and fused the common law and 
the rules of equity into a single system. 
(Tne su pi erne court of judicature was 
established, under which were a High 
Court of Justice and a Court of Appeal. 
I he High Court’s 8 subdivisions were 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, and Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty. 

1874 

2ND DISRAELI MINISTRY. Disraeli 
came to jjower with an overwhelming 
Conservative majority in the Feb. general 
election. An independent Irish party, an 
unexpected result of the Ballot Act, 
appeared at Westminster; 59 Home 
Rulers were led by Isaac Butt (1813-79) . 

1875 

PARNELL’S TACTICS. Charles Stewart 
Parnell (1846-91) was elected to Parli- 
ament as member for Meath. He per- 
fected a technicjuc of obstructionism to 
draw attention to the Irish question. 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION. Home 
Secretary Richard Ooss (1823-1914) 
introduced a series of acts designed to 
better the conditions of life and labor. 
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The Conspiracy and Protection of Prop- 
erty v^ct, 13 Aug., legalized peaceful 
picke/ing and collective bargaining. Ihc 
Public Health .Act, 11 Aug., consolidated 
earlier sanitary laws and laid new respon- 
sibilities on local authorities lor the 
provision and maintenance of sewers and 
drains. The Artisans’ Dwelling Act, 19 
July, gave local authorities the right to 
condemn holdings and whole areas as 
unfit. 

SUEZ CANAL SHARES. In Nov. Dis 
raeli acted to purchase 17^,602 ordinary 
shares in the Suez Canal C^o . representing 
a 44% interest, from the Khedi\e Ismail 
of Egypt. The British were thereby en- 
abled to reduce nierch.int shipping rates, 
and Disraeli’s action paved the way for 
the subsec|nent British occupation of 
Egypt. 

1876 

ROYAL TITLES BILL. Interest in the 
East was heightened by the conferring, 
Apr., upon Queen Victoria of the title of 
empress of India. 

TRADE UNION AMENDMENT 
ACT. 27 June. T his act [irovided a legal 
definition of a trade union. 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 15 
Aug. Passed as a result of the efforts of 
Samuel Plimsoll (1824-98) , the Merchant 
Shipping Act prohibited the overloading 
of ships and the use of unseaworihy 
vessels. 

1877-79 

IRISH LAND WAR. The Fenian Mi 
chael Davitt (1846-1906) founded the 
Irish National Land League. 21 Oct., 
1879, to prevent eviction, reduce rents, 
and gain Irish ownership of tenanted 
land. Parnell, now leader of the Irish 
party in Parliament, served as the 
League's president. The League was sup- 
pressed in 1881, and its leaders arrested. 
Simultaneously a T.and Act was passed 
which instituted a system of dual owner- 
ship, created a special court to determine 


fair rent, and gave tenanjp the right to 
sell their interest in holdings to the 
highest bidder. 

1880 

2ND GLADSTONE MINISTRY. Glad 
stone's continued criticism of the “im- 
perial idea’’ helped to unseat Disraeli. 
'Lhe Mar. general election brought the 
Liberals to power, and Gladstone took 
office on 28 Apr. 

1881 

BRADLAUGH INCIDENT. Charles 
Bradlaugh (1833-91) , newly elected to the 
Commons, refused to take the oath of 
allegiance on the grounds that he was an 
atheist, and offered instead an affirmation 
of allegiance. An opposition group led by 
Lord Randolph Churchill (1849-95) 
raised the cry of "Bradlaugh and Blas- 
phemy" and twice prevented passage of 
an Affirmation Bill, 1881, 1883. In 1886 
(he question was withdrawn as being out- 
side the comjretence of the Commons, but 
in 1888 Bradlaugh succeeded in legalizing 
aflirniation, ihiis removing ihe last trace 
of religious discrimination from Parlia- 
ment. 

1882 

KILMAINHAM TREATY. Gladstone 
made peace with Parnell, who was re- 
leased from Kilmainham Prison on 2 
May. Lord Spencer (1835-1910) became 
viceroy of Ireland and Lord Frederick 
(’.avendish became chief secretary. 

PHOENIX PARK MURDERS. On 6 
May, Cavendish and Thomas Burke, his 
undersecretary, were muidercd in Phoe- 
nix Park, Dublin, by a group known as 
“the Invinciblcs." 

1883 

CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL PRAC- 
TICES ACT. 25 Aug. This act limited 
the total amount permitted to be spent 
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by all parties!) in a general election to 
£'S()(),0()() and ruled out all forms of 
bribery and undue influence. 

1884-85 

FRANCHISE ACT. New Radical dc 
m-ands for social legislation resulted in 
the introduction of a Franchise Act, 
which passed the Commons early in 1884, 
but was held up in the Lords pending 
redistribution measures. As passed on 6 
Dec, 1884, the Franchise Act fully ex- 
tended the franchise to Ireland. 

REDISTRIBUTION ACT. Passed in 
[line 1885. the Redistribution \ct intro- 
duced virtual manhood suffrage and cre- 
ated a system of single member constitu- 
encies. Counties and boioughs ceased to 
he the basis of representation in the 
House of Commons. 

1ST SALISBURY MINISTRY. Glad- 
stone's failure to rescue Genet al Gordon 
at Khartoum damaged his prestige, and 
an opposition amendment to b.is budget 
led to his defeat, 8 June, 1885. Lord 
Salisbury (18^^0-1003) formed a minority 
government on 21 June. His administra- 
tion tried to gain Irish support in the 
Commons by passing the Ashbourne Act, 
Aug. 1885, which provided a £5-ni. loan 
fund to assist Iri.sh tenants to purchase 
land. 

188r>-87 

3RD GLADSTONE MINISTRY. Glad 
stone I el timed to power, 13 Feb., with 
Liberal and Irish support. On 8 Apr. he 
introduced a Home Rule Bill. It was de- 
feated, 8 June, and the “Liberal Union- 
ists" bolted the Liberal Party. A genet al 
election called in July resulted in a severe 
defeat for Gladstone. 

2ND SALISBURY MINISTRY. Sabs 
bury assumed office on 2fi July. His 
nephew Arthur Balfour (1848-1930) be- 
came chief secretary for Ireland, Mar. 
1887, and supported a new Crimes Bill to 
suppress dissent in Ireland. Passage of 
this bill was aided by the Pigott forgeries. 
In Apr. 1887 The Times published a 
letter, allegedly written by Parnell, con- 


doning the Phoenix Park murders. A 
special commission discovered the^ letter 
to be a forgery by Dublin journalist 
Richard Pigott, exonerated Parnell, and 
ordered The Times to pay the cost of the 
inquiry. 

LABOR AGITATION. A huge Social 
ist meeting in Trafalgar Square, 13 Nov., 
became a battle between the police and 
the crowd in which 2 were killed and over 
100 injured. The clay became known as 
“Bloody Sunday." 

1889 

LONDON DOCK STRIKE. 15 Aug.-16 
Sept. I he movement to organize un- 
skilled labor began with* this strike, led by 
Ben Tillett, with the aid of Tom Mann 
and John Burns. The dockers demanded 
and won a standard wage of Od. an hour. 

1890 

FALL OF PARNELL. Divorce-court pro- 
ceedings revealed, 17 Nov., Parnell’s adul- 
terous liaison with the wife of Capt. 
W 1 1 O'Shea. As a result, Justin Mc- 
Carthy (1830-1912) succeeded him as 
leader of the Irish party, 6 Dec. Parnell 
died, 6 Oct., 1891. 

1892 

4TH GLADSTONE MINISTRY. After 
assuming office, 18 Aug, Gladstone 
drafted a 2nd Home Rule Bill, which 
passed the Commons, 1 Sept., 1893, but 
failed to pass the Lords, 8 Sept., 1893. 
When (dadstone resigned, 3 Mar., 1894, 
Victoria chose Lord Rosebery (1817-1929) 
to succeed him. 

1893 

INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. An 
avowedly socialist organization, the I.L.P. 
was establislied, Jan., by Keir Harclie 
(1856-1915), 1 of 2 socialists elected to 
Parliament in 1892. Its membership 
benefited from the industrial unrest and 
rioting that marked 1893, especially in the 
Midlands. 
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GAELIC LEAGUE. Dou^^lns Hyde 
formed the Gaelic League to restore Irish 
as the spoken language of Ireland. 
Though nonpolitical, the Lca^^ue was 
revolutionary in its separatist implica- 
tions. 


1894 

DEATH DUTIES. A new direct tax was 
created with the levying of death duties 
on all forms of property. 

1895 

3RD SALISBURY MINISTRY. After 
Secretary for War Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman (1836-1908) was censured by 
the Commons, 21 June, for failing to 
provide the army with sufficient cordite, 
the cabinet resigned. Salisbury formed a 
Conservative cabinet which included such 
Liberal Unionists as Joseph Chamberlain 
(1836-1914) , who became colonial secre- 
tary. 

1897 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
6 Aug. Employers were made directly 
responsible for injuries suffered by their 
workers. 

1900 

LABOUR REPRESENTATION COM- 
MITTEE. Trade unionists and Indepen- 
dent Labour Party members formed the 
Labour Representation Committee in 
Feb. to increase their representation 
in Parliament. The leader in creating 
this precursor to the Labour Party was 
Keir Hardie. The committee's secretary, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald (1866-1937), later 
became the first Labour prime minister. 

1901 

TAPE VALE CASE. Legal action was 
brought by the Taff Vale Railway Co. of 
South Wales against the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants for damage 
done to railway property during a strike. 


The union was found res^’onsiblc for its 
members' actions and was ordered to pay 
damages and costs. Trade unionists re- 
garded the decision as an attack on the 
right to strike. 

DEATH OF VICTORIA. Queen Vic 
toria died, 22 [an., after a brief illness, 
and her son, Edward VII (1841-1910), 
became king. 

1902 

BALFOUR MINISTRY. On Salisbury's 
resignation, 11 July, Balfour became 
prime minister. 

EDUCATION ACT. Framed by R. L. 
Morant (1863-1920), the Fducation Act 
of 1902 abolished the school boards es- 
tablidied by the Education Act of 1870, 
and made county and borough councils 
responsible for primary and secondary ed- 
ucation. Voluntary as well as board 
.schools were brought under the authority 
of the councils' Statutory Education Com- 
mittees. Despite Nonconfoimist objec- 
tions to the financing of church schools by 
rate payers, the Education Act became law 
in Dec. 

1903 

TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, [oseph 
Chamberlain resigned, 18 Sept., over Bal- 
four’s refusal to restore duties on im- 
ported foodstuffs. The Tariff Reform 
League was organized, and Chamberlain 
toured the country preaching protec- 
tionism. 

1904 

MILITARY REFORMS. Balfour reac 
tivated the Committee of Imperial De- 
fence, giving it a permanent secretariat. 
Sir John Fisher (1841-1920), 1st sea lord, 
and the Earl of Cawdor (1847-1911), 1st 
lord of the admiralty, worked to counter 
German naval strength by redistributing 
the fleet— the sea routes to the Far East 
were no longer considered to be en- 
dangereci by France because of the Anglo- 
French Entente of 8 Apr.— and by laying 
down the battleship Dreadnought and 
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the battle crui.pr Invincible, the 1st all- 
big-giin ships. 

1905 

SINN FEIN. Founded by Arthur Griffith 
(1872-1922), the Sinn Fein ("We Our- 
sekes") advocated the establishment of a 
separate Irish state, politically and eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. 

CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN MINIS- 
TRY. Balfour resigned, 4 Dec., and 
Campbell-Bannerman succeeded him, 5 
Dec. The Liberals won an overwhelming 
majority in the general elections of Jan. 

1906. 

1906 

TRADE DISPUTES ACT. 21 Dec. Trade 
unions were made immune from actions 
of tort. I'he Taff V^ale ruling was thereby 
reversed. 

MILITARY REORGANIZATION. 

Secretary for War R. B. Haldane (1856- 
1928) undertook massive military changes, 
beginning with the creation of a general 
staff. 

1907-8 

LLOYD GEORGE S REFORMS. David 
Lloyd George (1865-1945), president of 
the Board of Trade, was responsible for 
such reforms as the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1906; the Act for Taking a Census of 
Production, 1906; and the Patents Act, 

1907. Through his efforts, the Port of 
London Authority was established, 1908, 
to bring order to the docks. 

ASQUITH MINISTRY. Campbell- 
Bannerman resigned, 6 Apr., 1908, and 
died on 22 Apr. Herbert Asquith (1852- 
1928) succeeded him. The new adminis- 
tration pa.ssed the Old-Age Pension Bill, 
effective 1 Jan., 1909, which provided 5s. 
per week to persons over 70 whose 
incomes did not exceed 10s. per week. 

1909-10 

PEOPLE’S BUDGET. Lloyd George, now 
chancellor of the exchequer, wished to 
reduce the national debt and provide for 


defense needs. His 1909 budget increased 
income tax and tobacco, liquor-lif^ense, 
and death duties. These measures were 
unpopular with the upper classes, espe- 
cially because they included a land tax 
that required a national land sur\ey. I'he 
budget passed the Commons, 4 Nov., but 
was rejected by the Lords, 30 Nov. 
Asquith denounced the Louis’ action as 
unconstitutional, 2 Dec. A general elec- 
tion was fought on this issue and on the 
Home Rule question, and the Liberals 
won. The Commons passed the budget on 
27 Apr, 1910, and the Lords immediately 
let it pass. 

ACCESSION OF GEORGE V. Edward 
VII died, 6 Mav, and George V (1865- 
1936) ascended the throne. 

1911-12 

PARLIAMENT ACT. 18 Aug., 1911. The 

Pa»*liament Bill deprived the House of 
Lords of veto power over money bills; 
provided that other bills would become 
law, e\en if rejected by the Lords, if they 
had passed the Commons 3 times and if 2 
years had lapsed since introduction; and 
reduced the duration of Parliament from 
7 to 5 years. The bill passed the Com- 
mons, 15 May, 1911, and, under the threat 
of the creation of 250 Liberal peers, was 
passed by the Lords on 10 Aug., 1911. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 
Pas.sed in Dec. 1911, this act provided 
health insurance for all workers and 
unemployed insurance for some. Both 
schemes were to be financed by contribu- 
tions from employers, employees, and the 
government. 

INDUSTRIAL UNREST. A wave of 
strike and riot activity by dock workers 
and railwaymen began in the summer of 

1911, and 850,000 coal miners struck in 
Mar. 1912. A Minimum Wage Law, Mar. 

1912, brought temporary quiet. 

ULSTER OBSTRUCTIONISM. The 

Ulster party, led by Sir Edward Carson 
(1854-1935) joined with Conservatives in 
opposition to Asquith’s Home Rule Bill. 
The measure passed the Commons twice, 
but was rejected by the Lords. In July 
1912 the Ulstermen pledged to oppose 
Home Rule by every means, including 
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armed insurrection. The government, 
which needed Irish party support, was 
thi« gravely embarrassed politically. 

1913-14 

SUFFRAGETTES. Militant action to 
secure the vote for women was led by 
Emmeline Pankhurst (1858-1928), who 
had joined with her daiigluers, Cristabel 
and Sylvia, in forming the Women’s So- 
cial and Political Union in 1!)()3. Her 
violent tactics led to her arrest and 
imprisonment ori several occasions. In 
1913 a follower,’ KmiJy Davidson, flung 
herself under the king’s horse at Epsom, 
and died. Women over 30 were enfran- 
chised in 1918, and women between 21 
and 30 in 1928. 

DUBLIN STRIKE. In Aug. a bitter 
strike began in Dublin, led by fames 
Connolly (1870-1910) and fames Larkin. 
By Sept., 24,000 people were unemployed. 
The 8-month strike, though inconclusive, 
led to the growth of the Irish Citizen 
Army. 

HOME RULE. On 25 May, 1914, the 
Commons gave As(|uith’s Home Rule Bill 
a 3rd reading. The Lords demanded that 
Ulster be given permanent exclusion. 
With this disagreement still unresolved, 
George V signed the Home Rule Bill on 
10 Sept., and it was ratified by Parliament 
the following day. Because of the deterio- 
rating situation in Europe, however, it 
was put in abeyance for 1 year, and was 
then postponed until the end of World 
War I. (Cont. p.401.) 

FRANCE 

1870 

FRANCO PRUSSIAN WAR. I hc an 
nouncement, 2 July, 1870, that Prince 
Leopold of Hohen/ollcrn was a candidate 
for the Spanish throne awakened French 
fears of encirclement by Prussia. Protest- 
ing to Emperor William I, French dip- 
lomats obtained assurances that Leopold’s 
name would be withdrawn. But when 
Napoleon III insisted on guarantees, Wil- 
liam refused, 13 July, and Chancellor 


Bismarck published ah ijTflammatory ac- 
count of the French setback (Ems Tele- 
gram, 13 July). 'Ehe message aroused 
French opinion. Over the objections of 
the extreme left and without firm com- 
mitments from allies, the Ollivier govern- 
ment, pushed by the bellicose foreign 
minister, the due tie Gramont, declared 
war. 19 July. 

The French had superior infantry 
weapons but lacked the artillery, the 
imaginative leadership, and the organiza- 
tion of the Prussians. Disastrously chaotic 
mobilization left France ill-prepared to 
resist iinasion. 

Defeated in Alsace, 6 Aug., the emperor 
retired to Metz to regroup his forces, 
while Right and (Center legislators 
brought down the Ollivier ministry, 9 
Aug. 

Napoleon relinquished command, but 
stayed in the field as French armies 
suffered decisive defeats near Metz, 14, If), 
and 18 Aug. Taking refuge at Sedan, the 
emperor and his troops tame under 
German artillery fire, 1 Sept. He ran up 
the white flag and capitulated, 2 Sept. 

GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. When news of Sedan reached 
Paris, crowds overthrew the empire and 
esxablished a republican "Government of 
National Defense” (Revolution of 4 
Sept.) . Failing to obtain acceptable armis- 
tice terms, the new government ordered 
war to the bitter end. 

On 18 Sept. Prussian troops reached 
Paris and began a siege, 19 Sept., which 
lasted until 28 Jan.. 1871. L^on Gambetta 
(1838-82) , war minister, ordered, 5 Nov., 
an offensisc to relieve Paris. The French 
recaptured Orleans (Battle of Coulmiers, 
7 Nov.) , but Prussian troops, strength 
ened after the fall of Metz, 27 Oct., forced 
the French into retreat. In 3 batile.s— St.- 
Quentin, Le Mans, H(!!Ticourt, Jan. 1871 
—the Prussians defeated the main French 
armies. With Paris close to starvation, the 
government capitulated, 28 Jan. 

1871 

BORDEAUX ASSEMBLY. Parliamentary 
elections, 8 Feb., returned a provincial, 
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royalist majoif^ty 'determined to end the 
war. Adolphe i hiers, designated, 17 Feb., 
“Chief of the Executive Power,” negoti- 
ated peace terms: Prussian annexation of 
Alsace and part of Lorraine and occupa- 
tion of lerritory held in France until pay- 
ment of a 5,000-m. franc indemnity 
(1,'reaty ol Frankfurt, ratified 21 May). 

PARIS COMMUNE. 18 Mar.-28 May. 
Assemljly decisions to transfer the capital 
to Versailles, to end the wartime mora- 
torium on debts and rents, and to sus- 
pend National Cwuard jiayments. Mar., 
stitred intense popular resentment in 
Paris. Violence broke out when govern- 
ment troops attempted to remove stotk- 
piled cannons, 18 Mar. Fhiers ordered 
withdrawal, 18 Mar., aud began to mass 
troops for assault. Paris organized for civil 
war, electing, 26 Mar., a municipal coun 
cil, self-christened the "Commune.” 

Although Karl Marx immortalized the 
Commune as a Socialist-directed class war, 
us leaders. Jacobin-inspired revolution- 
arie.s, fought to defend the republic and 
municipal rights. Intent on war and 
conscious of legality, the Commune jiro- 
duced no signiruaiu socialist legislation 

On 21 Mav government tU)oy>s entered 
Pan’s through an unguarded gate. As they 
advanced, the (iommuuards countered 
with a ferocious but futile defense 
(Bloody Week, 21-28 May) . Summary 
executions and mass deportations left the 
working class without leaders. 

1871-73 

GOVERNMENT OF THIERS. The 
monarchist Bordeaux Assembly, di\ided 
between Oileanists and Legitimists, post- 
poned estalilishment of permanent politi- 
cal institutions. Thiers continued without 
specific term as "President of the Repub- 
lic” (Rivet-Vitet Law, 31 Aug., 1871) . 

Benehting from rapid economic re- 
covery, France paid the iudemnity due to 
Prussia by 1873 and ended Prussian occu- 
pation. 

Suspicious of rhiers’s preference for the 
conservative republic, the monarchists 
united to force his resignation, 24 May, 
1873. Marshal MacMahon (1808-93), a 
royalist, accepted the presidency, 24 May. 


REPUBLIC BY 'DEFAULT. The 

monarchists appealed to the Lejjitimist 
pretender, the Comte de Chan^bord 
(1820-83), but his refusal, 14, 27 Oct., 
1873, to accept the tricolor flag made his 
accession impo.ssible. Prospects for resto- 
ration died as republican gains in by- 
elections, 1871-73, and royalist divisions 
threatened the monarchist majority. To 
guarantee a conservative executive, the 
loyalists voted a 7-year term for Mac- 
Mahon (Law ol the Septen irate, 20 Nov., 
1873). 

1874-79 

C:ONSTITUTION OF 1875. After 
months ol indecision, tlic Assembly estab- 
lished a republic, with a president elected 
by a 2-chamber legislature (Wallon 
amendment, 30 Jan., 1875). Additional 
(oust nut lonal laws created extensive 
jrresidential powers, a responsible cabi- 
net, and an indirectly (dectecl Senate to 
balance a Chamber of Deputies elected by 
iiniv ers.d sufliage. 

THE “REPUBLICAN REPUBLIC.” 

.Mthough alter the ehctions of 1875, 
Republicans conn oiled the Chamber, 
MacMahon forced out, 16 May, 1877, the 
Republican minister, Jules Simon (1814- 
96) .ind called on the royalist, de Broglie. 
Dissolution followed, 25 June, but the 
Republicans, organized under Cambetta, 
maintained their majority following the 
elections of 14 and 28 Oct. Fhe “May 16 
Crisis” established cabinet responsibility 
to parliament alone, opening the way to 
legislative predominance. Henceforth, no 
president dared di.ssol\e the (diamher on 
his own responsibility. 

On 30 Jan , 1879, MacMahon resigned 
and was replaced. 30 Jan., by the con- 
.servative republican Jules Grevy (1807- 
91). With victory at the senatorial elec- 
tions, 5 Jan., 1879, Repul)licans con- 
ti oiled the republic. 

1880-85 

REPUBLICAN REFORMS. In order to 
end clerical domination of education, the 
Republicans estalrlished free. 16 June, 
1881, secular, and compulsory, 28 Mar., 
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1882, primary schools. Republican gov- 
ernments accomplished other long- 
promised reforms: amnesty for Commu- 
nards, July 1880; freedom of public meet- 
ing, 30 June, 1881, and of the press. 29 
July, 1881; legalization of trade unions. 
Mar. 1884; decentralization ol local ad- 
ministration; and abandonment of life 
senatorships. 

FROM BOOM TO SLUMP. Govern 
merit spending (Freycinct plan, 1878) 
sparked a boom that ended with the crash 
of the Union Gene^rale, a Catholic bank, 
Jan. 1882. Economic stagnation and a 
series of bad harvests hit France. 

POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS. Op 
portunist” Republicans, advocates of grad- 
ual reform, held power, while “Radical'’ 
Republicans urged faster change. Dormant 
since 1881, the Conservatives gained 
strength in the elections of 1885. An ex- 
panding Socialist movement split, 1882, 
into the Marxist Parti Ouvrier Fran^ais, 
under Jules Guesde (1845-1922) , and the 
more moderate Possibilist party. 

Republican divisions necessitated coali- 
tion governments which were a prey to 
shifting majorities. Few governments 
lasted long enough to implement solid 
programs. 

1886-89 

BOULANGER CRISIS. A scandal involv- 
ing Gravy's son-in-law Daniel Wilson, 
forced the president’s resignation, 2 Dec., 
1887. Government immobility, economic 
downswing, and a surge of nationalism 
focused on the recovery of Alsace-Lor- 
raine fed the opposition. 

The discontented rallied to Gen. 
Georges Boulanger (1837-91) , minister of 
war, Jan. 1886-May 1887. But, despite an 
impressive electoral mandate, Boulanger 
refused to seize the government, 27 Jan., 
1889, and fled France, 8 Apr. 

The elections of 22 Sept., 1889, con- 
firmed Republican control of the Cham- 
ber. Moving out of opposition, the 
Radicals co-operated in a government of 
"republican concentration," dominated 
by the Moderates. 


1890-96 

THE RALLIEMENT. Convinced of the 
futility of the monarchist cause. Pope Leo 
XIII urged French Catholics to accept the 
republic, Feb. 1892. The order split the 
Conservatives. Some obeyed and rallied" to 
the republic, but others remained un- 
reconciled. 

PANAMA CANAL SCANDAL. The 
builder of the Suez Canal, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, organized a company, 1880, 
heavily backed by the small French in- 
vestor, to dig a canal in Panama. In 
serious financial difficulty, the company 
bought journalistic silence and parlia- 
mentary support’ for a new loan, which 
faileci, forcing the company to admit 
ruin. Feb. 1889. Exposure of the scandal, 
1892, by revealing the involvement of 
important Republican officials and depu- 
ties, undermined confidence in the re- 
public. 

PROTECTIONISM. Pressure from in 
dustrialists and the fall of agricultural 
prices converted a reluctant majority 
from free trade to protection (Mi^line 
Tariff, Jan. 1892). High tariff barriers 
cpntnbiited to a revival of industry, 1895, 
W'hich in turn stimulated general pros- 
perity. 

FRANCO RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. To 

escape the isolation imposed by the 
I'riple Alliance, France made overtures to 
Russia, 1890-91. An entente, 1891, pref- 
aced the secret adoption of a mutual- 
defense pact, Dec. 1893 and 4 Jan., 1894. 
Although conceived largely as the instru- 
ment of an anti-German policy, the alli- 
ance forced France to follow Russia into 
closer relations with Germany. 

SOCIALIST GAINS. Criticizing the 
'‘embourgeoisernent” of the Possibilist 
deputies, the Allemanists (under Jean 
Allemane) , working-class militants, broke 
away, Oct. 1890, forming the Parti 
Ouvrier Socialiste Rt!*volutionnaire. Erade 
union organization progressed, and the 
Socialists made gains in municipal elec- 
tions. As parliamentary Socialist repre- 
sentation increased, a group of gifted 
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Socialist deputes emerged: Ren(^ Viviani 
(18(iS-I925) , Aiexandre Millerarid (1859- 
1943) , and Jean Jaures (1859-1914) . 

In 1896 most Socialist factions adopted 
a common minimum program, 30 May! 
advocating the destruction ol capitalism 
by reform, not revolution. 

ANARCHIST VIOLENCE. Following 
a new wave of teirorism in 1892, anarch- 
ists bombed the Chamber, 9 Dec., 1893. 
Repressive legislation did not prevent the 
assassination of President Sadi Carnot. 
Jules Grtny’s successor, by an anarchist, 
24 June. 1894. Measures to limit revolu- 
tionary activity passed aftei violent oppo- 
sition Irom the left, July 1894. 'Fhe Radi- 
cals broke with the Moderates and 
cemented ties with the So^cialists. 

POLITICAL INSTABILITY. Minis 
terial crises multiplied as the Lelt inten- 
sified pressure on shaky governments. 
1893-95. Jean Casimir-Perier (1847-1907), 
Carnot’s successor, resigned, 17 Jan., 1895, 
and was replaced by F(!4ix Faure (1841- 
99) . An all-Moderate ministry under Jules 
Meline (1838-1925) restored some sLibil- 
ity, Apr. 1896-June 1898. 

1897-99 

DREYFUS AFFAIR. The army accused 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus (1859-1935), a Jew, 
of passing military documents to the 
Germans and condemned him on flimsy 
evidence to life imprisonment on Devil’s 
Island, Dcl. 1894. Although reexamina- 
tion ol the evidence incriminated Maj. 
Fsterha/y. a military conn accjuitted him, 
Jan. 1898. tmile /ola's j'(i((u\r, 13 Jan., 
1898, riveted pidilic attention on the 
“Dreyfus Aftair.” 

Conservatives, nationalists, and anti- 
Semites, the anti-Dreyfiisards, insisicHl on 
the preservation of the army's authority 
and honor. The Drcyfiisards, liberals and 
intellectuals, defended justice and de- 
manded a revision of the Dieyfus judg- 
ment. 

President Faure died. 16 Feb., 1899, 
and was replaced by tmile Loubet (1838- 
1929). As anti-Republican attacks in- 
creased, Ren^ Walcleck-Rousseau (1846- 
1904) formed a government ol Republi- 
can Defense, 22 June, supported by Radi- 


cals and Socialists. Breaking a precedent, 
the Socialist, Millerand, entered the 
cabinet. * 

At the long-anticipated retrial, judges 
found DiVyliis guilty, 11 Sept., 1899, but 
reduced hit sentence to 10 years. Presi- 
dent Loubet pardoned Dreyfus. 19 Sept., 
and in 1906 he was fully exonerated. Thfe 
Dreyfus Affair had divided France and 
had badly shaken the republic. 

1900-1905 

SEPARATION OF CFIURCH AND 
STATE. Striking at clerical sources of 
anti-Republican activity, the Waldeck- 
Rousseau government, by the Associa- 
tions Law, 1 July, 1901,*recjuired all reli- 
gious orders to obtain state authorization. 

Tire 1902 elections confirmed a shift of 
power from the Moderates to the Radi- 
cals and Radical Socialists, spokesmen of 
the lower middle classes. Socialists joined 
Radicals in a Bloc ties Gaudies. Backed 
by a solid anticlerical majority, the femile 
(amibcs (1835-1921) government, June 
1902-19 Jan., 1905, barred religious orders 
from ])ui)lif school teaching, 1904. Formal 
separation of church and state followed, 9 
Dec., 1905. The state relinc|uishcd control 
over the appointment and payment of 
church officials, proMtled that lay organi- 
zations take over church property, and 
guaranteed freedom of conscience. 

MILITARY REFORMS. Gen. Louis 
\ndre (1838-1913) , war iiiinister, directed 
the lepublii anizaiion of the army, 1900- 
1904, until the opposition discovered his 
reliance on Masonic information and 
forced him to resign, 15 Nov., 1904 
(/Ifjaire dcs Ftches) . In Mar. 1905 the 
Chamber established 2-year military ser- 
\ ice for all, without exception. 

SOCIALIST UNITY. In 1902 French 
Socialists split on the issue of support for 
bouigeois governinents. But under orders 
from the Socialist International, meeting 
III Aiiisierdani, Aug. 1904, the Socialists 
united in the Parti Socialiste Unified 
(S.F.I.O.) and adopted the principle of 
nonco-operation with bourgeois govern- 
ments, Apr. 1905. 

TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. The 

major trade union organizations merged 
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with the Confederation G^n^rale du Tra- 
vail (C.G.T.) in 1902. Revolutionary syn- 
dicalist leadership committed the C.G.T. 
to political neutrality, the general strike, 
and social revolution. 

ANGLO FRENCH ENTENTE. 
France and Britain signed a convention, 8 
Apr., 1904, regulating outstanding colo- 
nial differences. France accepted British 
occupation of Egypt and obtained recog- 
nition of its interests in Morocco. 

1ST MOROCCAN CRISIS. William II, 
the German emperor, speaking in Tan- 
gier, challenged French claims to special 
interests in Mbroccq, 31 Mar., 1905. 
Fh^ophilc Delcasse (1852-1923), foreign 
minister since 1898, urged resistance to 
Geiinany, but tlie cabinet, afraid of war, 
accepted the international conference de- 
manded by the Germans (Algeciras Con- 
ference, 16 Jan.-7 Apr., 1906). Delcass^ 
resigned, 12 june. 

1906-11 

RETURN TO POLITICAL INSTA- 
BILITY. Arniand Fallihes (1841-1931), 
Bloc dcs Gauches candidate, succeeded 
the outgoing president, Loubet, 17 Jan., 
1906. The 1906 elections crushed the 
Conservative oj3position and strength- 
ened the Bloc des Gauches But, when 
Radical governments under Clemcmeau 
and Briand used force to restore order 
during a [)rolonged period of strikes, 
1907-10, the Socialists abandoned the 
Bloc. The emergence of 2 oppositions 
forced a reversion to (Center governments 
and cabinet instability. 

2ND MOROCCAN CRISIS. Germany 
pressed lor compensation for French 
gains in Morocco. When negotiations 
lagged, Germany dispatched the gunboat 
Panther to Agadir, 1 July, 1911, ostensibly 
to protect German property. The French 
agreed to buy German acceptance of 
French special interests in Morocco with 
a slice of the Congo, 4 Nov. 

1912-14 

DOMESTIC DISINTEGRATION. To 
restore stability, the Chamber called on 


Raymond Poiiicar^ (1850-' 934) to form a 
government, 14 Jan., 1912. He resigned, 
18 Jan., 1913, to become president of the 
republic. As the Radical majority disinte- 
grated, cabinet instability intensified. 
Voted on the eve of war, a law increasing 
military service from 2 to 3 years aroused 
the violent opposition of the Left, push- 
ing the Radicals and Socialists together. 
The elections of 26 Apr.- 10 May, 1914, 
deliveied the Chamber to the Radicals, 
Radical Socialists, and Socialists, [('ont. p. 
‘^ 01 .) 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

1871 

FOUNDING OF THE EMPIRE. On 18 
Jan. in the Hall ol Mirrors at Versailles 
(symbolizing the victory over Fiance by 
the German princes united under the 
Hohen/ollerns) King William 1 of Prussia 
was crowned emperor of (Jermany. 'The 
.states which constituted tins new empire 
were the North (ierman (k)nlederation. 
dominated by Prussia, and the .southern 
kingdoms of Bavaria, Baden, Hessc- 
Darrnstadt, and Wurttemberg. On 14 
Apr. the Reichstag adofited an Imperial 
Constitution, fiamed by Otto von Bis- 
marck, by whith the king of Prussia re- 
ceived the hereditary right to the German 
throne. As emperor of Germany, the 
Prussian king represented the Reich in 
foreign affairs and commanded the armed 
forces. He presided over the Bundesrat 
(Upper House), in which the individual 
German states were represented, with 
Prussia dominant; and he convened and 
adjourned the Reichstag (Lower House), 
whose 397 members were elected by all 
German men over 2.5 years of age. The 
only all-German minister was the im- 
perial chancellor. 1 he chancellor ap- 
pointed heads of department for Reich 
affairs, but the individual state go\ern- 
merits retained responsibility for most 
domestic matters. The chancellor was 
responsible to the emperor, not to the 
Reichstag, and a vote of no confidence or 
a defeat in the Reichstag did not neces- 
sarily affect his position. In 1871 Bismarck 
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held the chan|ell(1rship, as well as the 
influential post of ministci -president of 
Prussia. 

POLITICAL PARTIES. Bismarck^ 
j)OWTr was further enhanced by the divi- 
sion of the Reichstag into several conflict- 
ing parties. To the far right were the 
Cojjserxatives, mostly Prussian landown- 
ing aristocrats, whose major interests were 
the preservation of Prussian traditions 
and protection of their own agricultural 
livelihoods. An offshoot of the Conserva- 
ii\'es. under the leadership of Wilhelm 
von Kardorff (1828-1907), was the Free 
C()nscr\ati\e Party, or Reichspartei, 
which drew into its membership nobles 
from other parts of the empire as well as 
from Prussia. These nof)Jes owned indus- 
trial as well as agricultural enterprises, 
and the Free Conser\ativcs liad therefore 
a wider , more lil^eral orientation. The 
N.iiional Liber.il Par tv represented 
chiefly business and profession, il interests. 
Its leaders inciuded Rudolf von Rennig- 
scii (1824-1902) and Fduard Lasker 
(1829-8*^1) Its rnemliers had the typical 
19ih-cent liberal s\m|).ithy for national 
unity, free trade, material progress, and 
antirlericalism. The Progressive Party, 
which fluciu.ited greatly in strength from 
one election to the next, drew its main 
support from the (omrnerrial middle 
classes, Ic^wer oMiciais, and intellectuals; 
Its iiieinbei's, led bv Fugen Richter (18^18- 
1900) , demanded a lull-fledged parlia- 
meniarv stale. T he Center Par tv. led by 
Ludwig Wmdthorst (1812-91), was 
unicpie in that its basis lay not in class oi 
ideology but in religion. As the repre- 
sentative of German Catholic interests, it 
attracted members from all classes and 
geographic areas of the empire who sup- 
ported federalism, autonomy for the 
church, and freedom of religious educa- 
tion.- Finally, the Social Democrats repre- 
sented the (ierman working classes. 

In addition to these parties, the Reich- 
stag contained a few representatives of 
dissident minorities, including Poles, 
Guelph Party supporters of the former 
king of Hanover, and Danes from North 
Schleswig. On 10 May, 1871, another 
minority group reluctantly joined the 


empire when the Peace of Frankfurt, 
which officially ended the Franco-Prussian 
War, transferred Alsace-Lorraine from 
France to Germany. 

1871-88 

KIJLTURKAMPF. On 8 July. 1871, Bis- 
marck abolished the special division for 
(’atholic affairs in the Prussian Ministry 
lor Public Worship and Fducation. This 
action marked the beginning of the Kul- 
tu)ka7npf (cultural struggle) against the 
Gatfmlic Ghurch in Germany. During the 
previous decade tlje church, under the 
direction of Pope Pius IX, had taken a 
more aggressive attitude than in the past, 
culminating in a defiAitir)n of papal 
infallibility in 1870 Bismarck, supported 
hy the National Liberals, saw the Catho- 
lics as a menace to German unity. Not 
only were Catholic (ierrnans sympathetic 
to Catholic Poles and Hanoverians within 
the empne. fun on the international level 
there was a danger that German Catholics 
might unite under papal leadership with 
their Catholic neighbors in France and 
Austria. Bismarck attacked the Center 
Party in the Reichstag, and on 4 July, 

1872, obtained a law dissolving the Jesuit 
Older Most of the other anti-Caiholic 
laws were ji.issed in Prussia under the 
diredion of Adalbert Falk (1827-1900), 
Prussian minister for puhlK wot ship and 
education. The "May Laws," passed in 

1873. 1874, and 187.5, provided for state 
supervision over education and the ap- 
]K)intment of cleigy, made civil marriage 
(ompulsory. and plated ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline under state coiutol. By 1870 many 
PriLssian bishops and priests were in 
prison and opposition was increasing to 
Bismarck's policies, as Liberals became 
alarmed at rcsiriciions on basic liberties 
and Conservatives began to worry that 
similar action might be taken against the 
Lutheran Church. Bismarck, searching for 
a w'ay to retreat, was hcTjied hy the acces- 
sion in 1878 of a new pope, Leo XIII. 
T he 2 men held direct negotiations which 
led to the gradual repeal over the next 
decade of most of the anti-CathoIic laws. 
Falk resigned in 1879. 
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LEAGUE OF THE 3 EMPERORS. 
Bismarck's foreign policy after the Franco- 
Pruss'ian War attempted to maintain the 
status quo through a complex system of 
defensive alliances. Friendship with 
France was impossible so K’jng as Ger- 
many held Alsace and Lorraine: Bismarck 
therefore aimed to isolate France, and 
particularly to prevent any kind of Russo- 
French alliance which might lead to 
Germany’s having to fight a war on 2 
fronts. In Sept. 1872. Emperor William I 
met in Berlin with Alexander II of 
Russia and the Hapsburg Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph. Their cordial discussion of 
European affairs led, Oct. 1873, to the 
formation of the 3 Emperors’ League, by 
which they pledged themselves lo co- 
operate in the preservation of the Euro- 
pean peace. Tins peace was disturbed 
briefly in the spring of 1875 by the “w«ir 
in sight” crisis. Alarmed at France’s quick 
economic recovery and plans to increase 
her army, Bismarck made angry state- 
ments, while the German press published 
excited articles, climaxed by the headline 
“Is War in Sight?” At this point both 
Britain and Russia intervened, and Ger- 
many backed down. 

CONGRESS OF BERLIN. 13 June-13 
July, 1878. A more serious situation arose 
in the Balkans, where Austria and Britain 
opposed Russia’s domination after her 
defeat of Turkey in 1877. Bismarck re- 
fused to support the Russian position, 
instead offering to serve as “honest 
broker” at an international congress. The 
congress met in Berlin, and the dis- 
gruntled Russians saw their gains re- 
duced. Bismarck turned toward Austria, 
with whom he signed a secret defensive 
treaty against Russia, Oct. 1879. But 
Russia, facing a chaotic domestic situa- 
tion at the time preferred a peaceful 
course in her foreign relations. Her con- 
ciliatory attitude allowed a re-establish- 
ment of the 3 Emperors’ League in June 
1881. 

RISE OF THE SOCIAL DEMO- 
CRATS. In the 1874 elections to the 
Reichstag the Social Democrats won 9 
seats, and in May 1875 Social Democrats 
of various persuasions came together at 


Gotha to form a united p'Tty. The Gotha 
program repiesented a 'compromise be- 
tween the followers of Karl Marx and of 
Ferdinand Lassalle: it called for an econ- 
*omy of productive co-operatives financed 
by the state, in order to emancipate labor 
and construct a society in which exploita- 
tion would cease. In the 1877 elections, 
Social Democratic strength increased to 12 
seats. Bismarck viewed this new, class- 
based, internationally oriented party with 
alarm. In 1878 there were 2 attempts. 
May and June, to assassinate the em- 
peror. Bismarck accused the Social Demo- 
crats and dissolved the Reichstag: in the 
new elections the Conservatives gained 
strength while the Social Democrats lost 3 
seats. The Reichstag passed an ami-social- 
ist law, 19 Oct., 1878, which gave the 
government authority to suppress labor 
organizations and socialist activities of all 
kinds. During the next decade, Bismarck 
attempted to substitute his own kind of 
social reform, through sickness insuiance, 
1883; accident insurance, 1884; and old- 
age and incapacity insurance, 1889. Under 
these acts employers, employees, and the 
state contributed in various proportions 
to compulsory insurance .schemes. In spite 
of this social legislation, the Social Demo- 
^cratic Party continued to grow, and after 
1890 the anti-.socialist laws were not re- 
newed. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION. The boom 
after the Franco-Prussian War was fol- 
lowed by depression in Germany in 1873, 
but by 1880 the economy had revived 
and continued to grow until World War 
I. Improvements in canals extended the 
already well-developed transport system; 
increasing coal and iron production 
formed the basis for new manufactures; 
and the textile, chemical, and electrical 
industries all expanded. Along with in- 
dustrial growth came a growth in banking 
facilities. The Reichsbank, or central 
bank, was established in 1875. Banking 
institutions had a powerful role in financ- 
ing German industry, and between bank- 
ing and industry a system of interlocking 
directorates developed. German industry, 
moreover, tended to develop by means of 
cartels, cr combinations controlling prices 
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and productic|i for a horizontal or verti- 
cal g[roiip of products. 

During the I870’s German producers 
debated the (juestion of free trade vs. 
protection. Responding to the demamfs 
of both farmers and industrialists, the 
Reichstag adopted a protective tariff, 12 
[uly, 1879. That year also marked a 
change in the direction of German poli- 
tics, since Bismarck turned away from the 
Liberals in order to get Conservative and 
Outer support for passage of the tariff. 
This alliance persisted until the debate in 
1887 over the Septennate, a bill to in- 
crease army strength by 10% for a period 
of 7 years. The Center opposed the bill, 
but Bismarck achieved its passage with 
suj)port from an alliance of conser\ative 
parties and the now demoralized Na- 
tional Liberals. 

RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. In May 

1882 Bismarck attempted to make Ger- 
many’s international position even more 
secure by joining with Austria and Italy 
in a Triple Alliance dircciecl against 
France In the mid-1880’s another Balkan 
crisis strained this new alliance system 
Russia, at odds with Austria, withdrew 
from the 3 Emperors’ League, 1887: but 
to replace the League, C/ar Alexander 
agreed to a Reinsurance Treaty with 
Germany. This secret tieaty committed 
each of the 2 states to benevolent neu- 
trality if the other fought a war, except if 
Germany began a war against France or 
Russia began hostilities against Austria. 
Germany fuither pledged diplomatic sup- 
port for Russian ambitions in the Bal- 
kans, a pledge which conflicted with the 
spirit of German agreements with 
Austria. 

COLONIAL POLICY. Until the 1880’s 
Bismart k refused to join in the European 
imperial scramble, although north-Get- 
maiv merchants were eager for overseas 
expansion. The Deutsche Kolonialverein 
(German Colonial League) w'as founded, 
Dec. 1882. In the following year Bismarck 
reversed his policy and began to support 
German imperial ventures. In 1884 Adolf 
Liideritz signed treaties resulting in the 
creation of a German protectorate in 
Southwest Africa. Also in that year Ger- 


many acquired Togoland and the Cam- 
eroons. In 1885 an official protectorate 
was declared in East Africa as a result of 
the efforts of Karl Peters (1858-1918), 
founder of the Gesellschaft fiir Deutsche 
Kolonisatidn (Society for German Coloni- 
zation) . During these same years Germany 
oI)taincil possessions in the Southwest 
Pacific, including a part of New Guinea, 
the Bismarck .Archipelago, and the Mar- 
.shall and Solomon islands. 

1889-1914 

FALL OF BISMARCK. Emperor Wil 
ham I died on 9 Mar., 1888, to be suc- 
ceeded by his son, Frederick III (1831- 
88) . Through his wife*, Victoria, eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria of Great 
Britain, Frederick had been exposed to 
liberal British influences and hacl become 
the hope of German liberals. But by the 
time of his accession to the throne he was 
mortally ill with cancer of the throat. 
Unable to take any active pan himself, he 
left the fonduct of affairs to Bismarck. 
On his death, 15 )unc, 1888, the crown 
passed to his son, William II (1859-1941) , 
a man of very different views. Within the 
next year an inevitable conflict arose 
between the 74-year-old chancellor and 
the 29-ycar-old emperor, who was deter- 
mined to exercise his own rule. Moreover, 
the Reichstag elections of 1890 resulted in 
a defeat for Bismarck’s supporters and an 
increase in strength for the left. Bismarck 
resigned as chancellor, 18 Mar., 1890, and 
was replaced by Gen. Leo von Capri vi 
(1831-99). 

RULE OF WILLIAM II. After Bis 
mank’s retirement there occurred some 
decenirali/ation of the power which had 
formeily rested wnth the chancellor alone. 
The emjieror now took a more active part 
in policy formation, as also did various 
secretaries of state William leaned to- 
ward liberalism at the beginning of his 
reign, supporting progressive laws passed 
to improve factory conditions and soften 
the treatment of minority gioups. But 
these measures failed to reduce socialist 
and minority opposition to the central 
government. The Social Democrats met at 
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Erfurt, Oct. 1891, and adopted a new 
program which emphasised class struggle. 
They dropped their former demands for 
state-financed producers’ associations, 
which represented an ideological switch 
from Lassalle to Marx. In reaction to the 
liberal measures of the government, the 
conservatives started their own propa- 
ganda leagues and pressure groups. In 
Apr. 1891 the organisation which later 
took the name Alldeutsche Verband (Pan- 
German League) was formed; its mem- 
bers advocated union of all German 
ethnic groups in one pan-German slate 
which, in the eml, would rule the world. 
In Feb. 1893 the Prussian landowners 
joined in the Bund der Landwirte 
(Agrarian League) to protect agrarian 
interests and oppose Caprivi’s policy of 
lower tariffs. In the same year the Ost- 
markenvercin (Eastern Marches Associa- 
tion) was formed to protest against con- 
cessions to the Poles. By this time the 
emperor had become disenchanted with 
liberalism and was allowing his innate 
conservatism to come to the fore. He 
encouraged Caprivi to push through the 
Reichstag a bill to increase the si/e of the 
army, 1893, and declined to support his 
chancellor against attacks from the con- 
servative agrarians. In Oct. 1894 he ac- 
cepted Caprivi’s resignation and appointed 
as his successor the 75-year-olcl Prince 
Chlodwig 7u Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst 
(1819-1901). 

NAVAL EXPANSION. Hohcnlohe re- 
mained chancellor until 1900, when he 
was replaced by Prince Bernhard von 
Biilow (1849-1929), who held the post 
until 1909. Both men pursued a generally 
conservative policy, which tried to con- 
tain the increasing agitation of Social 
Democrats and trade unions. William, an 
ardent yachtsman, was preoccupied with 
building a great German navy. In 1897 he 
appointed as state secretary for naval 
affairs Adm. Alfred von Tirpitz (1849- 
1930) , who shared his enthusiasm for 
naval expansion. In 1898 the Reichstag 
passed a costly bill for ship construction, 
and further appropriations followed in 
1900. In 1898 also the Flottenverein 
(Naval League) was founded to generate 


patriotic propaganda for t’^e navy. Like 
the other propaganda leagues, it drew 
membership and financial support from 
the great industrialists, who in turn made 
large profits from the military expansion 
programs. 

INCREASING STRENGTH OF THE 
LEFT. In 1909 T heobald von Bethmann- 
Hollweg (1850-1921) succeeded Biilow as 
chancellor, to serve until 1917. During his 
term industrialization and urbanization 
increased, and the strength of the trade 
unions and socialists grew. In 1910 Berlin 
had more than 2 m. residents, and over 
50% of the German population lived in 
urban areas. Membership in the Free 
Trade Unions had passed the 2-m. mark, 
and in the election of 1912 the antigov- 
ernment Social Democrats became the 
largest single party in the Reichstag. 

GERMAN WELTPOLTTIK. Under 
the inconsistent and often irresponsible 
direction of William 11 and his advisers, 
Germany became increasingly isolated 
from all other European nations except 
Austria, her one remaining dependable 
ally by 1914. In June 1890, acting on 
advice from Baron Friedrich von Holstein 
(1837-1909), permanent counselor at the 
Foreign Office, William decided not to 
renew the German-Russian Reinsurance 
Treaty. In the same year Germany ap- 
peared to move closer to Britain, follow- 
ing an agreement which defined boun- 
daries of German and British territories 
in' East Africa and gave Zanzil^ar to 
Britain in exchange for Gc*iman posses- 
sion of Helgoland. But subseejuent Ger- 
man policy served increasingly to alienate 
Britain as well as other states. William 
was determined to pursue a policy of 
Weltpolitik (world politics) which would 
make German influence felt everywhere. 
In 1895, after the Jameson raid against 
Johannesburg, William sent President 
Kruger of the Transvaal a telegram con- 
gratulating him on the defeat of the 
British invaders. This incident inflamed 
British public opinion. In addition, the 
continued build-up of the German navy 
presented a serious threat to Brtain. 

In 1 897 Germany used the murder of 2 
German missionaries as a pretext for 
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landing at I^iaochow and demanding 
from China a 99-year lease of the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, despite previous Russo- 
Chinesc negotiations for Russian controj 
in that area. In 1900 Germany took the 
lead in sending an international army to 
put down the Boxer Rebellion in China. 
NIjeanwhile, Germany was also active in 
the Middle East, where in 1903 the 
promoters of the Berl in-Baghdad railway 
obtained from the Turkish government 
wide (oncessions for their project, which 
antagonized the Russians In 190^) Wd- 
liaiii met Nicholas II of Russia at Bjorko 
in the Baltic, and reached agreement on a 
mutual-aid treaty between their countries 
Neither Foreign Ollice would ratily the 
treaty, how-ever, and Russia’s ally France 
rejected the idea of a Rus.so-Gcrman 
act Old coinpletc'ly. 

MOROCCAN CRISIS. In 1905 Wil 

ham 11 traveled to ’Faugier to challenge 
French influence in Morocco. At the 
ensuing iiiiernational conference at 
Algcciras, 1906, Russia and Britain 
hacked France. I'he event forced the 
resignation of Holstein It also drew 
Russia and Britain closer, and by 1910 
lurope had become di\ided into 2 op- 
posecl and increasingly armed camps: a 
Triple Entente of Britain. France, and 
Russia laced the Tiiple \lliance of Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, The general 
staffs of the various powers busied them- 
selves formulating strategies in case of 
w'ar. In Ciermaiiy the plan which had 
b<‘en w'orked out under Count Alfred von 
.Schheffen (1833-1913) .inticip.ited simul- 
taneous war against Russia and France 
In this event Germany must first crush 
France by an att.ick through neutral 
Belgium and Luxembourg, .ind then turn 
east to meet the Russians, wdio would 
have taken longer to complete their 
mobilization. In 1911 another crisis oc- 
curred in Morocco when Germany sent 
the cruiser Panther to the port of Agadir 
in order to protest French military action 
in the sultanate. Negotiations resulted in 
German agreement to a French protec- 
torate in Morocco in exchange for French 
cession to Germany of a part of the 
Congo. 


OUTBREAK OF WORLD WAR I. 

During 1912 and 1913 local wars in the 
Balkan Peninsula increased tension be- 
tween Rus.sia and Austria, the 2 major 
powers *with interests in the area. Ger- 
many toolc no part except to stand 
behind her ally Austria In July 1914, as 
he departed for his summer cruise, Wil- 
liam agreed to back Austria in .iny action 
she wished to take against Serbia in 
retaliation for the assassination of the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. Russia in 
turn declared lier .solidarity wu'th Serbia. 
Witf'in the next few' weeks, the crisis 
widened as all ^he major Furopean 
poweis were cliawn in to support their 
various allies. Bethmann-I lollweg, realiz- 
ing finally the seriousness of the situation, 
tricM to moderate .Austrian policy, but 
without success Austria declared war on 
Serbia, 28 July, 1914. Russia responded 
with an oidci for general mobilization, 29 
July. By this lime foreign policy had 
become subordinate to miliiary sifiitegy. 
Following the dictates of the Schlic'ften 
Plan, (iermany mobilized, and declared 
war on Russi.i, 1 Aug. On 3 Aug she 
declared war on France, and German 
troops invaded Belgium next day {Coni, 
p. 40L) 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 

1871-78 

3 EMPERORS’ LEAGUE. After a meet 
ing in Berlin of the Russian, Austrian, 
and fierman emperors, .Sept. 1872, agree- 
ments were made between Germany and 
Russia. May 1873, and Austria and Rus- 
sia, June 1873, providing for a loose 
alliance between the 3 powers. The 
league was never pul to effective use and 
broke clown because of Austro-Riissian 
rivalry in the Balkans. 

ARMY REFORM. 13 Jan., 1874. The 
old Russian anny, composed of long-term 
peasant con.scripts, was replaced by one 
based on a universal system of military 
obligation, with a lottery used to choose 
recruits who then served 6 years on active 
duty and 9 years in the reserve. The term 
of service was reduced in proportion to 
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the conscript’s level of education, univer- 
sity graduates serving only h months. 

FOUNDING OF THE ‘LAND AND 
LIBERTY” SOCIETY. 1 he main aim of 
the “Land and Liberty" Society, a popu 
list, revolutionary organi/aiion, founded 

1876, was the distribution of all land to 
the peasants. When its members, mainly 
urban intellectuals, found their propa- 
ganda efforts among the peasants incllec- 
tual, a number of them turned to the use 
of terror as a political weapon. In 1879 
the society split into those who still 
favored propaganda activities and those 
who were self-conscious terrorists, the 
latter forming the "People’s Will," an 
organization committed to assassination 
with the c/ar as a major target. 

RUSSO TURKISH WAR. Revolts in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, 1875- 
76, were put down with great ferocity by 
the Turks, causing Serbia and Monte- 
negro to declare war on the Ottoman 
Empire, 1876, and arousing strong pan- 
Slavic feeling in Russia. When the Turks 
refused great-power intervention on be- 
half of the Christian population of the 
Balkans, Russia declared war, 24 Apr., 

1877. After initial successes the Russians 
were stopped at Pleven, 20 July, and did 
not capture it until 10 Dec. They then 
crossed the Balkan highlanrls and, with 
their armies threatening Constantinople, 
were able to negotiate the Treaty of San 
Stefano, 3 Mar., 1878. The Turks recog- 
nized the independence of Rumania, 
Serbia, and Montenegro, with the latter 2 
regions gaining territory: agreed to the 
creation of an autonomous principality of 
Bulgaria, including Macedonia; promised 
reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina; and 
ceded to Russia part of the Dobruja (the 
area between the lower Danube and the 
Black Sea) and districts in (he Caucasus. 

TREATY OF BERLIN. 13 July, 1878. 
Briti.sh and Austrian objections to the 
Treaty of San Stefano led to a great- 
power conference in Berlin to revise its 
terms, \facedonia and a new province of 
Eastern Rumelia were detached from 
Bulgaria, the former being returned to 
full Turkish rule while the latter was 
made administratively autonomous under 
the political and military control of the 
sultan of Turkey. The territorial gains oi 


Serbia and Montenegro aijid of Russia in 
the Caucasus were reduced, and Russia 
ceded the Dobruja to Rumania in ex- 
change for southern Bessarabi.i. Austria 
was gi\en control of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and authorized to maintain garri- 
sons in the sanjak (district) of Novi 
Pa/ar. 

1879-87 

SPECIAL COMMISSION AGAINST 
TERRORISM. 25 Feb., 1880. The terror- 
ist activities of the "People's Will” led to 
the appointment of a special commission, 
headed by Count Mikhail Loris-Melikov 
(1825?-88) , with almost unlimited powers 
to deal with tlv' problem. The police 
forces were reorganized and Loris-Meli- 
kov, who believed it necessary to resume 
the refoini efforts of the 1860’s, forced the 
more conservative ministers out of the 
government, notably the ministei of 
education, Dmitri Tolstoy (1823-89). By 
Aug. 1880 the danger had seemingly been 
greatly reduced, and the commission was 
ended, Loris-Melikov becoming minister 
of internal affairs. 

ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER 
II. 13 Mar., 1881. The "People’s Will" 
was on the verge of extinction, but its 
remaining members made 1 last effort to 
kill the czar, and succeeded. The same 
day he had signed a proclamation an- 
nouncing his acceptance of a proposal by 
Loris-Melikov for the creation of commis- 
sions, including zemstvo leprcsentatives, 
to propose reform measutes. His son, 
Alexander III (1845-94), rejected the 
plan, and on 1 1 May, 1881, announced his 
commitment to unlimited autocracy, caus- 
ing Loris-^^clikov to resign. 

RENEWAL OF THE 3 EMPERORS’ 
LEAGUE. 18 June, 1881. A 3-year agree- 
ment between Germany, Austria, and 
Russia provided for the benevolent neu- 
trality of the other 2 if 1 of them was at 
War, with the exception of a war with 
Turkey. It was renewed, 1884, but al- 
lowed to lapse, 1887, due once again to 
Austro-Russian disagreements in the Bal- 
kans. 

ISSUE OF THE “TEMPORARY 
REGULATIONS.” 26 Aug., 1881. These 
regulations, which actually remained in 
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force until 19|7, 'provided that when a 
state of cmerj^ency had been declared in 
any area, local olhcials should have 
greatly increased powers over all types of 
gaflierings and administrative powers of 
search, arrest, and deportation. In Sept. 
1882 the censorship was also greatly 
strengthened. 

REDEMPTION OF PEASANT 
LAND. 9 Jan., 1882. By the emancipation 
decrees, the start of the period of re- 


demption of peasant land had depended 
on voluntary agieements betweeji the 
landowner and the peasants. By imj^rial 
decree f(;dem[)tion was now to begin in 
cases where^such agreement had not been 
reached, and all redemption payments 
were to be reduced. In June 1886 pay- 
ments by state pea.sants were changed 
from rent to a redemption payment, and 
the peasants were given ownership of the 
land they occupied. 
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REINSURANCE TREATY WITH 
GERMANY. 18 June. 1887. Replacing 
the ,? Emperors' League, a new 3-year 
agreement was made, providing for neu- 
trality on tile part of Russia if Germany 
was involved in war, and Vice versa, 
except in the case ol an aggressive war 
against cither France or Austria. 

1888-99 

FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 27 
Aug., 1891. France and Russia agreed on 
mutual consultation in international 
affairs. A military convention, 17 Aug.. 
1892, provided for military co-operation 
against any threat from the T riple Alli- 
ance (Germany, Austria, and Italy) , and 
was ratified by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes, 27 Dec., 1893, and 4 Jan., 1894. 

RULE OF NICHOLAS II. As com 
mitted as was his father to autocracy, 
Nicholas II (I8fi8-19l8) , who became czar 
on 1 Nov., 1894, was a much weaker ruler. 
During his reign, the industrialization of 
Russia proceeded at a greatly increased 
rate, particularly as a result of the policies 
of the minister of finance, Sergei Witte 
(1849-1915) , between 1892 and 1903. The 
creation of an urban working class plus 
widespread crop failiues in the early 
1890's led to the reappearance of political 
unrest, which had been largely absent 
during the reign of Alexander III. 

REDUCTION OF FINNISH AU- 
TONOMY. By decree, Feb. 1899, im- 
perial laws were given precedence over 
Finnish in areas of imperial concern. In 
addition, after the appointment of Gen. 
Nicholas Bobrikov (1839-1904) as gov., 
Aug. 1898, a policy of Russification was 
followed. The attempt to turn Finland 
into a Russian province resulted in the 
growth of a revolutionary movement in 
what had been a peaceful and loyal area. 

1900-1905 

FOUNDING OF THE S.R. The Socialist 
Revolutionary Party (S.R.), founded 1901, 
inherited the traditions of Russian popu- 
list radicali.sm and favored communal 
ownership of all land by the peasants. 
The parly revived the use of political 


assassination as a rcvolutioi<iary technique 
and was the cause of numerous murders 
between 1902 and 1907. 

2ND CONGRESS OF THE S.D. 30 
July-23 Aug., 1903. Founded in 1898 by 
the union of various Marxist groups, the 
Russian .Social Democratic Labor Party 
(S.D.) had no real existence until its 2nd 
congiess, held in 1903 in Brussels and 
London. It was split into 2 factions, 
which loimcd 2 almost separate parties: 
the Bolsheviks, led by Lenin (born Vladi- 
mir Ilyich Ulyanov, 1870-1924), favoring 
a small, centrally controlled party of 
professional revolutionaries, and the 
Mensheviks, favoring a broader, freer 
party. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. Russia had 
created a sphere of influence in Man- 
churia, obtaining a concession for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, 1890, and a 
lease on Port Arthur, 1898, and occupying 
Manchuria after the Boxer Rebellion, 
1900. Here and in Korea the Russians 
were in conflict with the [apanesc. In 
Feb. 1904 the Japanese broke off diplo- 
matic relations and attacked the Russian 
naval squadron in Port Arthur. The war 
consisted of a series of Russian defeats: 
on the Yalu River, May 1904; at Liao- 
.yang, Aug.-Sept.; at Port Arthur, which 
fell Jan. 1905; and at Mukden, Feb.-Mar. 
1905. On 27 May a fleet which had sailed 
from the Baltic was destroyed by the 
Japanese at the Battle of Tsushima Strait. 
President Theodore Roosevelt of the 
U..S.A. acted as mediator, and the Treaty 
of Portsmouth, 5 Sept., 1905, ended the 
war. Japan’s sphere of influence in Korea 
was recognized, both powers evacuated 
Manchuria, and Japan received a lease on 
Port Arthur and the southern half of 
Sakhalin Island. 

“BLOODY SUNDAY.” 22 Jan., 1905. 

Defeat in the Far East brought increased 
unrest and demands for change in Rus.sia. 
A meeting of zemstvo leaders, Nov. 1904, 
demanded a representative assembly and 
was .supported by widespread expressions 
of public opinion. In Jan. 1905 an iron- 
workers’ strike in .St. Petersburg devel- 
oped into a general strike in favor of 
political reform. When the workers, led 
by Father George Capon (1870P-1906) , 
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joined in a m|ss demonstration. 22 Jan., 
to present a petition to the czar, tliey 
were fired on by troops and hundreds 
were killed and wounded. 

REVOLUTION OF 1905. “Bloody 
Sunday” was followed by uprisings and 
strikes throughout the country. The gov- 
ernment attempted to quiet unrest with 
vague promises of popular participation 
in the government, 3 Mar., but with little 
effect. A revolt on the battleship Potem- 
kin, June, indicated that even the loyalty 
of the armed forces was uncertain. On 19 
Aug. the czar created a state Duma, but 
gave it only consultative powers and 
excluded the urban working class and 
most professionals from the suffrage, 'Fliis 
was una(.cej)tablc to the,opposition and a 
railway strike in Moscow, Ott., resulted in 
a general strike movement throughout the 
country and the creation of the St. 
Petersburg Soviet (council) of Workers’ 
Deputies. In the same month the liberal 
Constitutional Democratic Party (Cadets) 
was organized, with a program favoring 
parliamentary government and economic 
and .social reform. On 30 Oct. the czar 
i.ssuecl a manifesto, ba.sed on proposals 
made by Sergei Witte, granting civil 
liberties and a Duma, elected on a 
broadened franchise, with control over 
legislation and the ministries. Witte was 
made head of the newly created Council 
of Ministers, in effect becoming prime 
minister. In Nov. peasant redemption 
payments were abolished, effective 1907, 
and the autonomy of Finland fully re- 
stored. Radical opposition continued, but 
the government was now strong enough 
to regain the initiative. In Dec. the mem- 
bers of the St. Petersburg .Soviet were 
arrested and an uprising in Moscow put 
down by force, after which the revolu- 
tionary ferment in the country subsided. 

1905-14 

CODE OF FUNDAMENTAL STATE 
LAWS. 6 May, 1906. The decrees estab- 
lishing the Duma were codified and, in 
some degree, changed by a new Code of 
Fundamental Laws. Almost universal 
manhood suffrage was introduced, but 
with a complicated system of indirect 


elections. The Duma was chosen for 5 
years, but the czar could dissolve it earlier 
provided he called for new electiojis at 
the same time. The Council of State was 
made an ujDper legislative house, half its 
members appointed by the czar and half 
elected by various public bodies. Laws 
could be initiated by either house and 
required the approval of both houses and 
of the czar. The Duma had tlie right to 
question ministers, but no power over 
them, and about 1/3 of the budget was 
excluded from its control. The czar re- 
tained full authority over the administra- 
tion, the armed foi;ices, and foreign policy, 
and the government could issue tempo- 
rary emergency decrees which had the 
force of law. At the same time as the code 
was issued, Witte, whom the czar dis- 
trusted, was replaced by I. L. Goremykin 
(1839-1917). Peter A. .Stolypin (1863- 
1911) became minister of internal affairs. 

1ST DUMA. 10 May-21 July, 1906. The 
members of the 1st Duma were almost all 
in opj)osition to the government, the 
Cadets, the largest single party, dominat- 
ing the proceedings, since the S.D. and 
S.R. had both boycotted the elections. An 
address was adopted calling for further 
constitutional changes and the division of 
large estates among the peasants. This 
was I ejected by the government, and as co- 
operation between it and the Duma 
proved impossible, the czar, after con- 
sidering the creation of a Cadet ministry, 
dissolved the Duma. 

RULE OF STOLYPIN. Stolypin was 
appointed head of the government, 21 
July, 1906. He retained the Ministry of 
the Interior, and attempted both reform 
and the repression of radical groups at 
the same time. An emergency decree, 1 
.Sept., permitted local officials to use field 
courts-martial for the summary trial and 
execution of revolutionaries. On the 
other hand, a decree removed most of the 
remaining legal disabilities of the peas- 
ants, 18 Oct. On 22 Nov. a decree was 
issued permitting peasants to leave their 
communes and retaining and consolidat- 
ing their land holdings. 

2ND DUMA. 5 Mar.-16 June, 1907. 
The S.D. and the S.R. took part in the 
election which led to the 2nd Duma, 
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while the government gave active support 
to rightist groups, notably the Union of 
the Russian People. The result was a 
strengthening of both left and right at 
the expense of the center parties.' Stolypin 
proposed a program of reform, but the 
opposition did not accept it and the 
Duma was again dissolved. 

ELECTORAL LAW. 16 June, 1907. In 
order to secure a conservative Duma, the 
representation of the national minorities 
was decreased by a new franchise law, 
while greatly increased weight was given 
to landowners and wealthy city dwellers. 

ANGLO RUSSIAN . ACCORD. Con 
flicts in Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet 
were settled by an agreement between 
Russia and Britain, 31 Aug., 1907. This 
accord, combined with the Franco-British 
entente cordiale formed in 1904, resulted 
in the de facto creation of a Triple 
Entente in opposition to the Triple 
Alliance, although no formal alliance or 
military agreement was ever made be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain. 

3RD DUMA. The revised electoral law 
resulted in a greatly decreased leftist 
representation in the 3rd Duma, which 
lasted from 1907 to 1912. The largest 
party was now that of the Octobrists, a 
liberal group somewhat to the right of 
the Cadets and composed ol landowners 
and commercial and industrial leaders. 
Stolypin was able to work with a coalition 
of Octobrists and some rightists, and his 
peasant reforms were confirmed and ex- 
tended by laws of 27 June, 1910, and 11 
June, 1911. Stolypin also supported 
Russification in the border areas, and by 
a law of 30 June, 1910, the Finnish Diet 
was subordinated to the Russian Duma 
and Finnish autonomy ended. Stolypin 
aroused the distrust of the rightists and 
the czar and was on the verge of being 
dismissed when he was assassinated. Sept. 
1911. 

AUSTRIAN ANNEXATIONS IN 
THE BALKANS. Although the annexa- 
tion by Austria of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, Oct. 1908, represented only a formal 
change in the status of the provinces, the 
Russians suffered a major diplomatic 
defeat when they were forced, by German 


threats, to accept it withoUi the quid pro 
quo they desired, the opening of the 
Dardanelles to Russian warships. 

LENIN AND THE S.D. Taking ad 
vantage of the dominance of his sup- 
porters at a congress of the S.D. held in 
Prague and convened by him, Lenin 
formally expelled, Jan. 1912, all those 
who differed from him ideologically. The 
opposition, divided into many factions, 
was unable to develop a united front 
against him. 

BALKAN WARS. Montenegro, Bul- 
garia, Serbia, and Greece defeated 
Turkey, Oct. 1912-May 1913, and then, 
following a dispute over the spoils, 
Serbia, Greece, Rumania, and Turkey 
defeated Bulgaria?, June-Aug. 1913. Rus- 
sia, in concert with Austria, attempted to 
prevent these wars and then, after the 1st 
of them, acted to stop Bulgarian annexa- 
tion of Constantinople. The wars caused 
a great increase in tension in the area, 
with Bulgaria becoming an Austrian ally, 
while Serbia and Rumania were allied to 
Russia. 

4TH DUMA. In the 4th Duma. 1912- 
17, the right had greater representation 
than in the 3rd, and the Octobrists, who 
were reduced in strength, tended to move 
mto opposition to the government. This 
reflected a general conservative reaction 
in the country which led Nicholas to give 
serious consideration to reducing the 
Duma to the status of a consultative 
bc)dy. The royal family at this time was 
strongly under the influence of Gregory 
Rasputin (1871-1916), a semiliterate 
“holy man," who apparently had the 
power to control the bleeding of the heir 
to the throne, Alexis, who suffered from 
hemophilia. (Cont. p. 425.) 

THE SMALLER STATES OF 
EUROPE 

1870-1914 

BELGIUM. Leopold II (ruled 1865-1909) 
built a great and prosperous state on the 
foundations laid by his predecessor. He 
established companies all over the world, 
acquired a vast colonial empire in the 
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Belgian Con^o, • and made Brussels a 
magnificent capital. A principal domestic 
political issue in Belgium, the ques- 
tion of religious education, contributed 
to the establishment of the rival Liberal 
and Catholic parties. The Catholic Party 
gained control of Parliament in 1884, and 
during its 30-year rule restored religious 
education in most of the public schools 
and removed property qualification for 
voting. King Albert I succeeded Leopold 
II in 1909. 

THE NETHERLANDS. When Wil 
lem III (ruled 1840-90) died wMthout a 
male heir, his widow Emma served as 
regent until her daughter, Wilhelmina 
(ruled 1890-1948), came of age in 1898. 
Although the franchi*^* was greatly ex- 
tended in 1807 and 1896, universal 
suffrage was not enacted until 1918. A law 
establishing compulsory education at 
some schools, passed in 1900. partially 
resolved disputes between Catholics and 
Calvinists about the control of elementary 
education. 

LUXEMBOURG. On the death, 1890, 
of King Willem III of the Netherlands, 
who was also (he grand duke of Luxem- 
bourg, the grand diuhy passed to Adol- 
phus of Nassau (ruled 1890-1905). Luxem- 
bourg thus became independent, and its 
territorial integrity and neutrality were 
guaranteed by the European powers. 

SWITZERLAND. Switzerland under- 
went a constitutional revision in 1874 
which introduced the principle of the 
referendum and also enlarged the powers 
of the Confederation. In 1891 the initia- 
tive was adopted, resulting in a great deal 
of pofiiilai legislation for all of Switzer- 
land. To provide for defense, compulsory 
military service was established in 1874 
and subsequently strengthened, particu- 
larly in 1907. Switzerland developed eco- 
nomically as a result of industrialization 
and an ever-grerwing tourist trade. 

SCANDINAVIA. The reign of King 
Christian IX of Denmark, 18fi3-190fi, was 
marked by a constant struggle between 
the lower house of Parliament on the one 
side and the monarch and upper house 
on the other. The constitution was ig- 
nored between 1892 and 1901, when the 


king ruled without restraint. In 1901 the 
middle class, augmented by economically 
well-off peasants, succeeded in forcing the 
king to recognize a ministry representa- 
tive of fhe Liberal majority in the lower 
house. Demands for the democratization 
of political institutions resulted in consti- 
tutional amendments, 1914-15, which 
lowered the voting age from 30 to 25, 
extended the vote to all men and most 
women, and abolished the appointive 
seats in the upper house. 

The enforced union of Sweden and 
Norway in 1815 was dissolved by action of 
the Norwegian Pi^rl lament in 1905, which 
unanimously decreed the complete sepa- 
ration of Norway and Sweden, and de- 
posed the king of Sweden in favor of the 
2nd son of the king of Denmark, who 
became Haakon VII (ruled 1905-57) . 
When a Norwegian plebiscite ratified the 
decree, it was reluctantly accepted by the 
Swedish government. 

Universal male suffrage was introduced 
in Norway in 1898. Direct elections rather 
than indirect tame in 1906. Women with 
property qualifications received the vote 
in 1907, and all such qualifications were 
removed, and the royal veto abolished, in 
1913. 

The Swedish King Oscar II (ruled 
1872-1907) was succeeded by his son 
Gustav us V in 1907. Shortly thereafter, 
proportional representation in both 
houses of Parliament was adopted and 
universal manhood suffrage established 
for elections to the lower chamber. 

SPAIN. .Amadeo I. duke of Aosta 
(1845-90), the 2nd son of Victor Em- 
manuel II of Italy, became king of Spain 
in 1870. Having the support of only a 
fraction of the Spanish people and con- 
stantly frustrated in his attempts to gov- 
ern, he abdicated in 1873. Parliament 
declared the throne vacant and estab- 
lished a republic. Anarchy ensued, and 
Alfonso XII (1857-85), son of Isabella II, 
was put on the throne to restore order. 
His strong government was ably directed 
bv the prime minister, Ca novas del Cas- 
tillo (1828-97). 

4 he Spanish Constitution of 1876 
established a bicameral Parliament and 
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limited the king’s power, but popular 
government was curbed by an agreement 
between the 2 parties that they would 
alternate control of the government. The 
nobility, the army, and the ‘(‘.atholic 
Church all opposed the rise of popular 
government. Much emigration to Latin 
America ensued, leaving illiterate masses 
behind. Maria Cristina (1858-1929) acted 
as regent for her son after the death of 
Alfonso XII in 1885 until the accession 
of Alfonso XIII (1886-1941) in 1902. 
Maria Cristina's reign was marred by the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 and the 
loss of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines, Spain’s last colonies of any 
im|)oriance. 

PORTUGAL. The reign of Louis I, 
1861-89, saw the decline of civil war and 
some progress toward constitutional gov- 
ernment, but, as in Spain, the govern- 
ment was controlled by the wealthy, the 
church, and the bureaucrats. Chaos and 
corruption returned after the accession of 
Carlos I (ruled 1889-1908). Carlos was 
assassinated in 1908 and Manuel II ruled 
for only 2 years. A revolution, Oct. 1910, 
established the Portuguese Republic. 

ITALY. The formal political unity of 
Italy was attained in 1870 when King 
Victor Emmanuel II (ruled 1861-78) used 
the Franco-Prussian War to enable him to 
overpower the pope and take Rome. In 
practice the king’s powers were exercised 
by a ministry responsible to a 2-chamber 
Parliament. In view of the history of the 
Catholic Church in Italy, the royal gov- 
ernment decided to keep Catholicism as a 
kind of national institution by paying the 
salaries of the clergy and permitting reli- 
gious instruction in the schools, while 
concurrently reducing the number of 
monastic establishments, confiscating 
church property, and tolerating anti- 
Catholic propaganda. Pope Pius IX re- 
fused to accept Italy’s proposed "law of 
papal guarantees" and insisted on view- 
ing himself as a prisoner and calling on 
foreign governments to come to his aid. 
By forbidding Italian Catholics to vote or 
hold office under the royal government, 
the pope alienated a large number of 
patriotic Italians from the church and 


deprived Italy of the 'sertices of many 
Italians who were obedient to him. 

Italy had 2 main political groups, the 
Right and the Left. The Right was in 
power, 1870-76, and various groups of the 
Left were in power, 1876-96, under the 
leadership of Agostino Depretis (1813-87) 
and Francesco Crispi (1819-1901). The 
Right assumed control again, 1896-1903, 
and then the Lelt regained power, 1903- 
13, generally under a coalition headed by 
Giovanni Giolitti (1842-1928) . Fhe major 
changes which occurred when a ministry 
moved from Right to Left were in 
patronage, not in policy. 

Italy’s nationalistic ambitions led to an 
increase in and reorganization of the 
Italian army after compulsory military 
service was enacted in 1875, and also to 
the building of fortifications and the crea- 
tion of a navy. These military costs and 
the resulting colonial empire were paid 
for by increased taxation wdiich ulti- 
mately led to bankruptcy and cuts in 
social and educational services. Pof)ular 
unrest resulted, indicated by emigration 
from Italy, by movement from the south- 
ern to the northern part of the country, 
and by the spread of socialism. A Socialist 
Party in Milan, founded in 1891, elected 
.12 members to the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1895. Another reaction to unrest was 
anarchism, which resulted in the assassina- 
tion, 1900, ot King Humbeit I (b. 1841), 
who had succeeded Victor Emmanuel II 
in 1878. 

Soon after the Ethiopian setback and 
the reurement of Crispi, 1896. movements 
were made toward internal reform. These 
included old-age pensions, workmen’s ac- 
cident in.surance, nationalization of pri- 
vate insurance companies, nationalization 
of railways, municipal ownership and 
operation of public utilities, and the 
legalization of trade unions. 

The property qualification for voting 
was reduced somewhat in 1882, but a 
literacy test and some property qualifica- 
tions remained until 1912. The general 
election of 1913 resulted in a large 
increase in Socialist representation. The 
bourgeois- Left coalition group under 
Giolitti ’■esigned and was replaced by a 
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nationalist n#nistry under Antonio Sa- 
landra (1853-1031) 

AUSTRIA HUNGARY. In the Aus- 
trian part of the Dual Monarchy rapid 
industrialization and commercialization 
occurred. Durinj^ the 1870's the industrial 
and financial bourgeoisie exerted power 
through the Liberal Party, enacting laws 
favorable to their interests, establishing 
public schools, and countering church 
influence. The Christian Socialist Party, 
organized by Karl Lueger (1844-1910), 
gained influence in the 1880’s by attract- 
ing the lower middle class of the cities 
and the peasantry. Emphasizing social 
legislation and political democracy, the 
Christian Socialists regulated factories 
and mines, forbade work on Sundays, 
limited the employment of women and 
children, legalized unions, instituted acci- 
dent and sickness insurance for workers, 
enlarged the number of p.irlinmentary 
electors. 1890, and enacted universal 
manhood suffrage, 1907. By the turn of 
the century the influence of the Christian 
Socialists was declining, primarily because 
of the adherence of young intellectuals 
and the urban proletariat to Marxist 
socialism and the Social Democratic 
Party, which increased its representation 
in Parliament from 11 to 87 in the 1907 
general election. Increasing democratiza- 
tion provided opportunities for Austria's 
subject minorities— Rumanians, Italians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Croats, Serbs— to 
press for greater cultural freedom and 
autonomy, which Emperor Francis Joseph 
would not consider. In Hungary, the 
Magyar aristocracy refused to share power 
even with the Magyar mas.ses, much less 
with the subject nationalities. 'Fhe Lrgc 
landed estates remained intact; Hungar- 
ian was used in the public schools 
throughout the kingdom, the Slovaks in 
the north and the Serbs in the south were 
subjected to repeated attempts at Magyar- 
ization; and local autonomy was abol- 
ished in largely Rumanian Transylvania, 
and also in Croatia in the west. There 
was no extension of the suffrage, and 
property (]ualifications were so high and 
voting laws so intricate that only 1 in 20 
could vote in 1910. Although the Magyars 
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represented only about half the popula- 
tion, Parliament consisted almost entirely 
of Magyar representatives. Hungary’s 
agricultural development mainly bene- 
fited tlie large landowners and led to 
large-scale* emigration. 189G-1910, and 
popular agitation for electoral reform. 

GREECE. Under King George I (ruled 
1863-1913) Greece made some progress in 
spite of political and financial difliculties. 
Since most ethnic Greeks still lived under 
the Ottoman Empire, efforts were made in 
1897 to remove Crete from Turkish rule. 
'Fhc attempt was unsuccessful, but the 
leader of the insin:genis. Fleulherios Veni- 
zelos (1864-1936), attained such popu- 
larity that George I had to invite him to 
form a government, 1^10, on mainland 
Greece By reforming the government and 
reorganizing the army and navy, Venizelos 
prepared Greece for national unification. 

RUMANIA. In 1878. after the Russo- 
Turkish War, Rumania became 1st an 
independent state and then a kingdom, 
1881, with a German prince of the family 
of Hohen/ollern-.Sigmaringen as King 
Carol I (ruled 1881-1914) Rumania was 
laced with a complex national unification 
problem since Rumanians were scattered 
through the Ottoman Empire, the Rus- 
sian province of Bessarabia, the Hungar- 
ian province of Transylvania, and Aus- 
trian Bukovina. A Rumanian alliance 
with Austria-Hungary resulted in a pre- 
])oncIei<incc of German influence and 
modeling of political institutions on those 
of Prussia. Under Carol I agricultural 
progress was made, foreign markets en- 
couraged, and mineral resources ex- 
ploited. The failure of the peasantry to 
.share in the affluence touched off anti- 
Semitism, emigration, and rioting. 

SERBIA. Serbian politics revolved 
around the rivalry between the family of 
Kar.igeorge, the original peasant leader of 
the Serbian rebellion against the Otto- 
man Empire, and the family of Milo 
Obrenovi^, the soldier who secured au- 
tonomy for Serbia. The Obrenovi^s were 
in power from 1859 to 1903, sustaining 
occasional pro-Karageorge insurrections 
and assassinations. 

Prince Milan Obrenovi^ (1854-1901) 
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transformed Serbia into a kingdom, 1882, 
and, after losing the Serbo-Bulgarian War 
of 1885, fell under the control of the 
Austrian Hapsburgs and had to impose 
heavy taxes to pay war debts. In an 
attempt to regain popularity, he insti- 
tuted a democratic constitution, 1889, and 
then abdicated in favor of his son, Alex- 
ander I, who reigned until murdered in 
1903. The grandson of Karageorge, Peter 
I (1844-1921), then became king. He 
restored the Constitution of 1889 and 
chose his ministers from the majority 
party in Parliament. (Cont. p. 415) 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

1878-79 

SAMOA. 12 Jan., 1878. The U.S. acquired 
by treaty nonexclusive rights to a naval 
station at Pago Pago. 

CURRENCY PROBLEMS. Sought by 
western silverites and inllation-minded 
farmers and laborers, the Bland-AIlison 
Act, 28 Feb., 1878, ordered the monthly 
purchase and conversion into currency of 
$2 m. to $4 m. in silver. A Greenback 
Labor Party, a prolabor and proinflation 
organization led by James B. Weaver 
(Iowa) , won 14 congressional seats. On 1 
Jan., 1879, specie payments were resumed 
without difficulty, as greenbacks reached 
their gold face value, 17 Dec., 1878. 

1880 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 2 Nov. 
Republicans James A. Garfield (1831-81, 
Ohio) and Chester A. Arthur (1830-86, 
N.Y.) defeated (214-155) Democrats Win- 
field Scott Hancock (Pa.) and William H. 
English (Ind.) by less than 10,000 out of 
9 m. votes. 

CHINESE TREATY. 17 Nov. The 
U.S. decided to limit the immigration of 
Chinese laborers. The Exclusion Act, 
1882, stopped this influx for 10 years. 

1881 

ASSASSINATION OF GARFIELD. Gar- 
field, supported by the "Half-Breeds," 
wrested N.Y.’s patronage from Sen. Ros- 


coe Conkling’s "Stalwart"’ if.achine. On 19 
Sept, he died of wounds inflicted, 2 July, 
by a disappointed "Stalwart" office seeker, 
and w'as succeeded in the presidency by 
Arthur. 

1883 

PENDLETON ACT. 16 Jan. Sen. George 
H. Pendleton (Ohio) sponsored a l)ill 
establishing the principle of competitive 
examinations for federal civil-service posi- 
tions. 

1884 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 4 Nov. 

Republican James G. Blaine (Me.) faced 
Democratic Gov. Grover Cleveland (1837- 
1908) (N.Y.) , who had independent Re- 

publican ("Mugwump”) support. Rev. 
Samuel D. Burcliard’s remark, 29 Oct., 
associating Democrats with "Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion," cost Blaine 
New York and lire election (219-182) . 

1886 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION ACT. 
19 Jan. This act arranged the heads of 
the executive departments in the line of 
succession behind the Vice-President. 

"STEEL NAVY." Navy Secretaiy Wil- 
liam C. Whitney launched the construc- 
tion of a modern steel navy built in U S. 
shipyards. 

1887 

ELECTORAL COUNT ACT. .3 Feb. 

Each state became the judge of its elec- 
toral returns. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT. 4 
Feb. Prompted by the Supreme Court's 
Wabash decision, 1886, which under- 
mined states' authority to regulate rail- 
reads, the Interstate Commerce Act for- 
bade numerous unjust practices and 
established the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (I.C.C.) to oversee the indus- 
try. Operators circumvented the ambigu- 
ous law and the Supreme Court (Alabama 
Midlands Case, 1897) emasculated the 
commission. 
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1888 

CANADIAN FISHERIES. The Republi 
can Senate rejected, 21 the Anglo- 

U.S. Bayard Chamberlain Treaty, l)ut an 
accompanyiniJf modus vivt'ndi granting 
Americans privileges in C.anadian ports 
regulated use of the fisheries until 1923. 

PRESIDENTIAL El.ECTlON. 6 Nov. 
The Democrats nominated C»rover Cleve- 
land and Allen (i. Thurmond (Ohio) . 
and the Republicans Benjamin Harrison 
(1833-1001) (Tnd.) and la vi P. Morton 
(N Y.) . Campaigning for a high protective 
tariff aiid soldiers’ pensions, Harrison 
won (233-108). 

• 

1889 

SAMOA. \ conference in Berlin, M (une. 
established a tri[)artite (U S., Britain and 
Gernianv) protec tor.ite gu.uanteeing the 
independence and sovereignty of the 
islands. 

LATIN AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 
2 Oct., 1889-19 Ajir., 1890. Attended at 
Washington by all the hemispheric na- 
tions except Santo Domingo, this confer- 
ence paved the way lor rcciproc.d tariff 
agreements Secretary of State James G. 
Blaine had unsuccessfully called a similar 
meeting, 1881, when he held the same 
post under Garfield. 

1890 

DEPENDENT PENSION ACT. 27 June. 
Under Harrison annual pension expendi- 
tures leaped from .SHI m to 81.35 m 

SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT. 2 
July. When state antitrust laws proved 
inadecjuate to regulate the interstate in- 
dustrial combinations develojiing in 
America, Congress j)assed the Sherman 
Antitrust Act outlawing consolid.itions in 
restraint of trade. This ainbiguou.s act was 
ineffective. 

SHERMAN SILVER PURCHASE 
ACT. 14 July. Requiring the monthly 
purchase and conversion into redeemable 
notes of 4.5 rn. ounces of silver, this act 
increa.sed the money supply and weak- 
ened the federal gold reserves. 


1891 

U.S..CHILE RELATIONS. A Valparaiso 
mob klirecl, Hi Oct., 2 American sailors 
Harrison Virtually asked, 25 Jan., 1892, 
(amgress for war. Glide finally apologized 
and paid a $75,000 indemnity. 

1892 

BERING SEA DISPUTE. 29 Feb. Britain 
and the U.S. agreed to submit the latter’s 
cl.iipi to exclusive sealing rights in the 
Bering Sea to international arbitration. 
ITie U.S. lost the case, 15 Aug., 1893. 

PEOPLE S (POPULIST) PARTY. Dis^ 
gruntled farm and labor groups estab- 
lished, 22 Feb., the People’s Party of the 
U.S..A. and nominated, 2 July, James B. 
We.iver for President. The Populists de- 
manded free silver coinage at 16 to 1 and 
government ownership of transportation 
and communication lines. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 8 Nov, 
Cleveland (277) was elected over Harri- 
son (M5) and Weaver (22) . Opposition 
to the high McKinley rariff, 1890, and 
Cleveland’s support of the gold standard 
weie imjiortant factors 

1893 

HAWAII. .\inciican sugar p'laiuers under 
Sanford B. Dole, supjiorted by the U.S. 
minister, John I. Stevens, overthrew' 
Queen Liliuokalani's autocratic govern- 
ment and rec) nested annexation, Feb. 
President C.lcv eland’s investigator, Con- 
gressman [allies H. Blount (Ga ) , found 
that most Hawaiians opposed annexation, 
but the President, declining to use force 
when the Dole government refused to 
step down, lecogni/ed the Republic of 
Hawaii, 7 \i.g, 1894. 

FINANCIAL PANIC. Fhe Panic of 
18!f3 forced Cleveland to have the .Sher- 
m.m .Silver Pin chase .Act repealed, 1 Nov., 
thus splitting the Democratic Party. 

1894 

“COXEY’S ARMY.” Led by Populist 
Jacob S. Coxey (Ohio) , 400 jobless men 
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demonstrated in Washington, 30 Apr., 
but dispersed when their leaders were 
arrested, 1 May, for trespassing. 

1895 

“APPEAL OF THE SILVER DEMO- 
CRATS.” 5 Mar. Framed by Representa- 
tives William Jennings Bryan (1860-1925, 
Neb.) and Bland, the appeal advocated 
free silver. 

GOLD RESERVE. When the public 
failed to subscribe to government bond 
issues, Treasury Secretary Carlisle ob- 
tained loans from* bankers, including J. 
Pierpont Morgan, Feb., to protect the 
gold reserve. Political opponents attacked 
this action, which gave the bankers a 
$1,500,000 profit on a $62-m. loan. 

VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY DIS- 
PUTE. When Britain rejected a IJ.S. 
offer, Feb., to arbitrate her long-time 
quarrel with Venezuela over the British 
Guiana boundary. Secretary of State 
Richard Olney, invoked, 20 July, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and Cleveland pro- 
posed, 17 Dec., an independent commis- 
sion whose decision the U.S. would en- 
force against Britain. Desirous of Ameri- 
can friendship, Britain cooperated, and 
the commission supported, 3 Oct., 1899, 
most of her claims. 

1896 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 3 Nov. 

The Republicans nominated William Mc- 
Kinley (ISIS-lOOl, Ohio) and Garret A. 
Hobart (N.J.) on a gold-standard and 
high-tariff platform. The Democrats and 
dissident National Silver Republicans se- 
lected William Jennings Bryan and Ar- 
thur Sewall (Me.), and advocated free 
silver at 16 to 1. The Populists nominated 
Bryan and Thomas E. Watson (Ga.) . Mc- 
Kinley won, 271-176. 

1898 

OUTBREAK OF SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN WAR. Relations between the U.S. 
and Spain deteriorated after the Cubans 
revolted, 24 Feb., 1895. The American 
“yellow press” and expansionist Republi- 
cans demanded action even after Spain 


recalled brutal Gen. Valeriano “Butcher” 
Weyler. William R. Hearst’s N.Y. Journal 
printed, 9 Feb., Spanish Minister Dupuy 
de Lome’s private letter stating that 
McKirdey was vacillating. 

When an explosion sank, 15 Feb., the 
Mawe in Havana Harbor, killing 260 
Americans, McKinley, under powerful 
pressures, reversed his pacific course and 
requested, 1 1 Apr., U.S. intervention. 
Congress agreed, 20 .Apr., pledging 
(Teller Amendment) that the U.S. had 
no goal except Cuban indejiendence. 
Spain declared war 24 Apr. and the U.S. 
25 Apr. 

MANILA BAY. 1 May. America’s ex- 
cellent navy gave her a decided advan- 
tage. Commodore George Dewey’s Asiatic 
Squadron, suffering 8 wounded, destroyed 
the Spanish fleet at Manila Bay, killing 
381. After a blockade of M.inila, the 
Spanish surrendered, 14 Aug., the Philip- 
pines. 

CUBAN EXPEDITION. Gen. William 
Shafter's 17,000 troops ariived off Santi- 
ago, 20 June. The Americans were vic- 
torious at San Juan Hill, 1 July, where 
dismounted “Rough Riders” under Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt fought. On 3 
July the Spanish fleet was destroyed as it 
tried to escape Rear Admiral William T. 
Sampson’s fleet blockading Santiago. Ad- 
miral Cer\eia suffered 174 casualties, the 
Americans 2. Santiago surrendered 17 

July- 

On 7 July, the war having shown its 
strategic \alue, Hawaii was annexed By 
the Treaty of Paris, 10 Dec., Spain agreed 
to relinquish Cuba and to cede Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Philippines to the 
U.S. 

1899 

PHILIPPINE QUESTION. Their hopes 
for immediate independence dashed, Fili- 
pinos under Emilio Aguinaldo revolted, 4 
Feb., against U.S. rule. The rebellion 
lasted until 1902. 

1ST HAGUE CONFERENCE. 18 
May-29 July. With EJ.S. support, the 
conference established the Permanent 
Court o^ International Arbitration. 

PARIITION OF SAMOA. 2 Dec. 
Samoa was divided between Germany and 
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the U.S. Ameficati Samoa became a stra- 
tegic naval base. 

1900 

CURRENCY (GOLD STANDARD) 
ACT. 14 Mar. This act declared the gold 
dpllar of 25.8 grains the standard U.S. 
unit of value. 

OPEN DOOR POLICY. 20 Mar. An 

nounced by Secretary of State John Hay, 
the policy provided for equal commercial 
access to China for all nations. 

BOXER REBELLION. When tradi 
tionalist Chinese tried to oust foreigners, 
an international expedition, including 
U S. troops, suppressed them. The Boxer 
Protocol, 7 Sept., 1901 . ^lemandecl a $383- 
rn. indemnity from Chitia. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 6 Nov. 
Stressing prosperity, the Republicans 
nominated William McKinley and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (18.58-1919, N.V.) . The 
Democrats selected William Jennings 
Bryan and Adlai F. Stevenson (111 ) , and 
denounced imperialism McKinley won 
292-155. 

1901 

PLATT AMENDMENT. 2 Mar. Drawn 
up by War Secretary Flihu Root (1845- 
1937), the Platt .Amendment nuthori/ed 
U.S. ifitervcntion to protect Cuban inde- 
petulence and maintain law and order. 
Cuba had to include this in her constitu- 
tion, 12 June, before IbS. troops wrnild 
leave. 

ASSASSINATION OF McKlNLEY. 

On 14 Sept. Roosevelt succeeded Nfc- 
Kinley, who died of wounds indicted. S 
Sept., by anarchist Leon C/olgo.sz. 

HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 18 
Noy. British agreement w.is obtained for 
the construction by the U.S. of a neutral 
isthmian canal open to all nations on 
equal terms. 

1902 

ROOSEVELT TRUST POLICY. Roosc 
velt’s policy was to regulate the monster 
corporations rather than destroy them, 
although he did successfully have the 
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Northern Securities Co., a railroad hold- 
ing company, dissolved, 1904. 

REFORM. The Reform states, notably 
Wisconsin under Robert M. La FcJllette 
(18.55-V?25) , instituted broad administra- 
tive and legislative reforms in this period. 

1905 

HAY HERRAN CONVENTION. 22 Jan. 

Colombia was oflered $10 m. and a 
$250,000 annual rental for a G-mi.-wide 
strip lor an isthmian canal through its 
province. Panama. Colombia's Senate de- 
layed action to obtain more money. 

MUCKR AKERS. Between 1903 and 
1910 numerous writers exposed (orruption 
in business and polifics and attacked 
social evils. Ida M. 'FarbeH’s History of 
the Stiuidurd Oil CompnJiy, 1903, exem- 
plified the genre. 

ELKINS ACT. 19 Feb. This Act de 
fined unfair di.scriinination between 
shipjuTs and provided punishments for 
giN ing or receiving rebates. 

PANAMA REVOLT. 3 Nov. With 
tacit US. approval, Panama declared 
herself indepench nt of Colombia. 

HAY BUNAU VARILLA TREATY. 
18 Nov. Panama recei\ed $10 m. and a 
S250.000 annual rental for a lO-mi.-widc 
( anal sn ip. 

ALASKAN BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

An Anglo-U.S. (ommission, influenced by 
Roosevelt’s threat of force, awarded the 
US control of disputed ocean inlets in 
the Alaskan Panhandle. 

1904 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 8 Nov. 
Republicans nominated Theodore 
Roosexelt and Charles W. Fairbanks 
(Ind.) . and the Democrats, whose plat- 
form denounced trusts, chose Alton B. 
Parker (N.V.) and Henry G. Davis (W. 
Va.) . Roosevelt won 336-140. 

ROOSEVELT COROLLARY TO 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 6 Dec. 
'Fhe bombardment by Britain and Ger- 
many of Venezuelan ports, Dec. 1902, for 
nonpayment of debts made clear the 
possibility of European intervention in 
Latin America. Consequently, when Santo 
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Domingo became involved in similar 
difficulties, Roosevelt enunciated his doc- 
trine that the U.S. would act as an inter- 
natibnal peace force in cases of flagrant 
wrongdoing or impotence in the vVestern 
Hemisphere. I'he ILS. took over, 1905, 
the management of Dominican debt pay- 
ments. 

1905 

PORTSMOUTH (N.H.) PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 9 Aug. Suggested by Roose- 
velt, the conference ended the Russo- 
Japanese War. Roosevelt did not desire 
the complete defeat of either power lest it 
upset the Asian balance and endanger 
U.S. interests. * 

1906 

HEPBURN ACT. 29 June. The I C C. 
was authorised to set maximum railroad 
rates and made its orders binding pend- 
ing court action. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACT. 30 
June. Adulterated products were banned 
from interstate commerce. 

1907 

GENTLEMAN’S AGREEMENT. 24 Feb. 
The influx of Japanese laborers stirred 
antagonism on the West Coast. Japan 
agreed, 24 Feb., to withhold passports 
from laborers emigrating to the U.S., and 
recognized America's right to prohibit 
Japanese from entering on passports 
originally issued for travel to any other 
country. 

2ND HAGUE PEACE CONFER 
ENCE. 15 June-15 Oct. The conference 
adopted the Drago Doctrine that Euro- 
pean nations should not use force to 
collect debts owed by American nations. 

PANAMA CANAL. Construction be- 
gan under Lt. Col. George W. Goethals 
(1858-1928) . The canal from Cristobal to 
Balboa was opened 15 Aug., 1914. 

1908 

WHITE HOUSE CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE. 13 May. The conference 
expounded the necessity of preserving die 


nation’s natural resources aand led to the 
establishment, 8 June, of the National 
Conservation Commission under Gifford 
Pinchot. 

ALDRICH VREELAND ACT. 30 May. 
This act established a National Monetary 
Commission whose report, 1912, con- 
tained proposals that contributed to the 
Federal Reserve Act, 1913. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 3 Nov. 
The Republicans nominated Roosevelt’s 
choice, William H. Taft (1857-1930, 
Ohio) and James S. Sherman (N.^^) , and 
pledged antitrust enforcement and con- 
servation. The Democrats chose Bryan 
and John W. Kern (Ind.) . Taft won 321- 
162. 

ROOT-TAKAHIRA AGREEMENT. 
30 Nov. The U.S. and Japan recognized 
the Pacific status quo and upheld the 
Open Door policy. 

1909 

‘DOLLAR DIPLOMACY.” The policy 
of President Taft and Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox, which sought to 
increase U.S. trade by supporting Ameri- 
can enterprises abroad, aggravated inter- 
national relations in China. Wilson 
ended Taft's policy. 

1910 

TRUST POLICY. 4’aft’s adminisiration 
Started 90 antitrust proceedings (com- 
pared to Roosevelt’s 44) and obtained 
Standard Oil’s dissolution, 1911. 

MANN-ELKINS ACT. 18 June. Fhe 
I.C.C. was granted jurisdiction over tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, and wireless 
companies. 

REPUBLICAN INSURGENCY. Pro 
gressive Republicans led by Sen. Robert 
M. La Follette (Wis.) opposed Taft’s 
signature, 1909, of the Payne- Aldrich 
'Fariff. House insurgents deprived 
Speaker Joseph G. Cannon (111.) of his 
power to appoint the Rules Committee. 

1911 

U.S.CANADIAN RELATIONS. The 
Reciprocity Agreement was terminated, 
26 Jan., wnen Canadians, upset by Taft’s 
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talk of anne^iaiion, elected the antireci- 
procity Conservatives to power. 

NICARAGUAN INTERVENTION. 
The Knox-Castrillo Convention, 6 June, 
with Nicarajjfua author i/ed U.S. interveft- 
tion and a customs receivership to refund 
the national debt. Althouf>[h the U.S. 
rejected the agreement, dissatisfied Nica- 
raguans re\olted, and U.S. marines 
landed. M Aug., 1912, to protect Ameri- 
can interests. 

1912 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION. State action 
characterized tlie Progressive era. Mary- 
land’s workmen’s compensation law, 1902, 
and Massachusetts’ mjnimum-wage law, 
1912, were notable firsts. 

ROOSEVELT’S CANDIDACY. Alien 
ated from 1'aft and supporting the New 
Nationalism, Roosevelt entered the race, 
24 Feb., for the Republican presidential 
nomination. 

LODGE COROLLARY. 2 Aug. 

Prom[)ted bv a Japanese syndicate’s at- 
tempt to buy a site in Lower California, 
the Lodge Corollary extended the Mon- 
roe Doctrine to non-European nations 
and to foreign companies. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 5 Nov. 
When conservative Rcpuidicans renomi- 
nated Taft and Sherman, a Progressive 
(“Hull Moose’’) Party chose Roosevelt 
and Hiram W. Johnson (Calif.). The 
Democrats selected Gov Woodrow Wil- 
son (1856-1924, N.f) and Thomas R. 
Marshall (Ind ) . Wilson’s “New Freedom” 
sought the abolition of monopolies, while 
Roosevelt’s “New Nationalism” de- 
manded their regulation. Wilson ('’ 15) 
defeated Roosevelt (88) and Taft (8) . 

191.3 

MEXICAN REVOLUTION. Taft recog 
nizecl the democratic reformer, Francisco 
I. Madero, who overthrew long time dic- 
tator Porfirio Diaz, 25 May, 1911. but nor 
the reactionary Gen. Victoriaiio Huerta, 
who had Madero assassinated, 22 Feb. 


Wilson asked Huerta^ to resign, 7 Nov., 
and allowed arms to go to rebels under 
Venustiano Carranza. • 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS! The Ibth Amendment, author- 
izing a fecfcral income tax, took effect, 25 
Feb. The 17ih, authorizing popular elec- 
tions of LI.S. senators, took effect 31 
May. 

PUJO REPORT. 28 Feb. Representa- 
tive Ars^.*ne Pujo’s (La.) committee’s re- 
port on the increasing concentration of 
money and credit aided Wilson’s banking 
and reform program. 

FEDERAL RESERVE (OWEN-GLASS) 
ACT. 2.3 Dec. Designed to control credit 
and ensure a flexible currency, the act 
established a Federal Reserve Hoard and 
12 Federal Reserve Hanks which could 
issue notes based on cash deposits of 
member banks 

1914 

VERACRUZ INCIDENT. 21 Apr. 

Huerta broke relations with the US. 
when troops bombarded and occupied 
Veracruz to prevent a German munitions 
cleluery. 

ABC CONFERENCE. 20 May-30 June. 
Although Mexico rejected the peace plan 
of Argentina, Hrazil, and Chile, moral 
pressure forced Huerta to accept its pro- 
sision that he resign, 15 July. The U.S. 
withdrew its troops, 23 Nov., and recog- 
nized, 19 Oct , 1915, Carranza as dc facto 
President. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
vVCT. 26 .Sept. The act establi.shed a 
bipartisan board to investigate and stop 
unfair competition in interstate com- 
merce. 

CLAYTON ANTITRUST ACT. 15 
Oct. This art forbade price discrimina- 
tions to create monopolies, some inter- 
locking directorates, and stock acquisi- 
tions lessening competition. The law 
made corporation officers individually re- 
.sponsible, but exempted agricultural and 
labor organizations. (Cant. p. ‘f-fO.) 
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The Reaction of the East 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION 
IN CHINA 

1870-95 

WEAKENING OF MANCHU POWER. 
In the early years of imperialist pressure 
on China, the western powers sought eco- 
nomic and commercial privileges rather 
than territory. Moreover, they hoped to 
maintain the authority of the Manchus, 
with whom the “unequal treaties" had 
been concluded. After the collapse, 1864, 
of the I'aiping Rebellion, however, which 
had threatened Manchu power, the west- 
ern nations exploited China’s weakness 
by nibbling at her dependencies and 
outer territories. 1 he activities of the 
Russians in Turkestan, the British in 
Burma, and the French in Indochina 
seriously weakened Manchu control over 
the outer regions of the Chinese Empire. 
It was Japan, however, that posed the 
greatest threat to China. 

LOSS OF RYUKYU ISLANDS. A Sino 
Japanese Treaty, 13 Sept., 1871, provided 
for reciprocal extraterritorird rights, but 
did not satisfy Japan’s desire for a privi- 
leged position, especially most-favored- 
nation treatment, similar to that enjoyed 
by the western powers in China. In 1872 
the Japane.se brought the king of Oki- 
nawa, who traditionally paid tribute to 
both China and Japan, to their country 
to pay homage to the Meiji empeior. 
This was a first step toward bringing the 
Ryukyu (Liuchiu) Islands, of which Oki- 
nawa was the most important, under 
Japanese control. A few years later, the 
murder of some shipwrecked Ryukyu 
islanders by Formosan natives brought a 
Japanese expedition to occupy part of 
Formosa. Although China did not ad- 
minister the area occupied by the For- 
mosans, Britain intervened to demand 
Japanese withdrawal from Formosa. An 
article in the ensuing Sino-Japanese 
agreement, however, tacitly reaffirmed 
Japanese claims to the Ryukyu Islands. 


INDEPENDENCE OF KOREA. A 
much more serious Japanese provocation 
arose as a result ol Japan’s challenge to 
China over Korea. In 1875 the Japanese 
sent a survey party to Korea, and a naval 
clash occurred. When China disclaimed 
responsibility for siuh incidents, the 
Japanese sent a strong naval force to 
Koica, forcing that (Oiiniry, 1870, to sign 
a treaty of independence, thus denying 
Chinese sii/erainty. ITie treaty also ac- 
corded Japan extraterritoriality in Korea, 
the opening of several Koiean |)oits, and 
the establishment of diplomatic relations. 

BRITISH INTERVENTION IN SIN- 
KIANC. In 1872 the Russians signed a 
trade agreement with Yakub Beg, com- 
mander ot the Khojan army, which 
opened eastern Turkestan to Russian 
commerce. In 1873 Yakub's nephew, 
Saiyed Yakub Khan 'Fora, arrived in 
India, where he received a warm welcome 
from the British and a promise of arms. 
With the approval of the Indian govern- 
ment, a trading coinj)any was formed to 
carry on commerce with Sinkiang. From 
India, I'ora went to Istanbul, where he 
was welcomed by the sultan of Turkey. In 
1871 the sultan conlerred on ^akub Beg 
the title of "Commander of the Faithful," 
signed a trade treaty with Sinkiang, and 
agreed to send aims. Tor a returned to 
Sinkiang accompanied by the British 
agent,' T. Douglas Forsyth, who concluded 
a commercial agreement with ^'akub Beg. 
Yakub also received the right to exchange 
ambassadors with India. In 1876 the 
government of India ratified the treaty of 
1874. 

CHINESE RECONQUEST OF SIN 
KIANCi. Noting the increase in foreign 
influence in Sinkiang, the Manchu gov- 
ernment appointed, 1876, I'so Tsung- 
t'ang as commandei in chief of a military 
expedition designed to reconquer Sin- 
kiang. During the same year a Russian 
mi.ssion under Gen. Aleksei Nikolaevich 
Kuropatkin demanded control of certain 
strategic posts in the mountain pa.sses 
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west of Kashgftr. Yakub acceded to these 
demands. As clear indications of Manchu 
efforts to regain Sinkiang appeared, a 
conference of high c/arist olTiceis con- 
cerned with Siberia and 'Turkestan was 
held in St. Petersburg, Mar. IS?!). The 
Russians decided that they would abide 
by the Kuldja agreement of 1851. that the 
Tekes River Valley should remain within 
the Russian Kmpire, and that the Man- 
chus must grant commercial privileges to 
Russian traders and pa\ an indemnity to 
Russia for losses sullered during the 
recent uplieavals. In 1877 a Manchu army 
under Tso captured Tien Shan, Khara 
Shahr, Toksun, and Turfan, Yakub Reg 
commuted suicide or was assassinated. By 
the autumn of 1877, Kocha, Rai, Aksu. 
and Uch Turfan had also fallen before 
the Manchu advance. The powuT of 
^’akub Reg and the independence of 
Sinkiang had been deslrovc'd 

GROWTH OF RFGIONALTSM. I he 
(Chinese central government ne\er re- 
covered its strength after suppressing the 
I'aiping rebellion. Moreover, the Man- 
(hus crushed the Taipings at the cost of 
their ow'ii administrative disintegration, 
military officials dispatched to wrest cer- 
tain regions from the rebels remained 
there and built up their own political 
and military machines. The central gov- 
ernment was compelled to name these 
olTu ials as governors general of the prov- 
inces they controlled. Possessing consider- 
able military and financial resources, the 
regional officials had to be consulted by 
the throne on all major policy issues, and 
many even dealt directly wuth foreign 
powers. Significantly, most of these offi- 
cials, being Chinese, contributed to 'he 
rise of a Chinese ii.it ionalisi movement 
directed against the Mane bus The 
growth of regional power in China was a 
major characteristic of j)criods of dynastic 
decline 

INCREASE IN FOREIGN FINAN- 
CFAL CONTROL. Tire new commercial 
activity in the western-doiuiiiated treaty 
ports provided Chinese provincial officials 
with an important source of revenue and 
a field for patronage. I'he regional 
leaders worked closely with the new 
Chinese business class which had arisen in 
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the treaty ports and tlius remained out- 
side the jurisdiction of the central gov- 
ernment. China's problems were further 
conij)licated by financial difficulties, ‘since 
the “unequal treaties” provided for fixed 
tariff levies* on imports, China could not 
collect enough levenue from her trade to 
cover rising government expenditures. 
The Manchus were thus forced to rely 
increasingly on loans from western banks 
and governments, a situation which ren- 
dered China still more vulnerable to 
outside j)ressure. 

Thus, by the closing decades of the 
19ih cent., China^ while not strictly a 
colony, was no longer an independent 
state in control of her ow'ii fate. Far from 
being able to play one 'imperialist power 
off against another, she was compelled to 
grant to all any concessions she granted 
to one. In short, China sufiered most of 
the disadvantages of the colonial system, 
espc'cially the plunder of her resources by 
foreigners, without benefiting from its 
advantages, such as protection by a 
metropolitan country and assistance to- 
w'ard economic development. 

SINO-JAPANESE WAR. 1 he Chinese 
h,id long maintanu'd Korea as a tributary 
state, but the vagueness of the tribute 
system in contrast to western concepts of 
international law meant that China could 
retain her position in Korea only so long 
as she was strong enough to exclude 
outside inter lercuice. When Japan opened 
Korea in 1876, China’s protests were 
unavailing, and the western powers 
Cjuickly signed their own treaties with 
Korea In 1885, after .several coups and 
countercoups in .Seoul, Li ITung-chang for 
(ihiiia and Ito Ilirobumi for [apan con- 
cluded a treaty by which both countries 
obtained the right to send troops to 
Korea when necessary, provided they gave 
notification in advance A lull followed 
this treaty, but in 1894 the outbreak of 
the 'Fongh.ik Revolt threatened the 
Korean government. The king of Korea 
requestc'd Chinevse military assistance, 
though the revolt had petered out before 
the troo|)S arrived. Japan also sent troop.s, 
and the Japane.se claimed that China's 
notification of her intention to send them 
was dispatched too late and contained an 
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unwarranted refeiV*nce to the suzerainty 
of the Manchus in Korea. The Japanese 
then .yink a ship bringing Chinese rein- 
forcements, and thus launched a full-scale 
Sino-Japanese war. Japan won ;i rapid 
series of victories and, when Japanese 
troops seemed ready to march on Peking, 
China sued for peace. By the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, 17 Apr., 1895, China had to 
relinquish all claims to suzerainty over 
Korea, whose independence was thus re- 
affirmed, cede the islands of Fonnosa and 
the Pescadores to fa pan, and pay a huge 
indemnity. In addition, Japan obtained 
extraterritorial rights for her subjects in 
China, as well as most-favored-nation 
treatment, thus acquiring a status and 
commercial privileges in China equal to 
those of the western powers. 

1896-1901 

THE “SLICING OF THE MELON” 

Defeat in the war against Japan placed in 
doubt China's continued existence as an 
independent state, and invited the im- 
perialist powers to begin the “slicing of 
the melon," i.e., the carving up of her 
territory. Aware of western intentions, the 
Chinese approached Russia for support. 
A secret Sino-Soviet military alliance was 
signed, 1896; but, since Rus^ia’s role was 
prompted by her own expansionist de- 
signs in Manchuria, the alliance failed to 
benefit China. In fact, its terms gave 
Russia the right to build a railway 
through northern Manchuria. In 1898 
Russia extended her railway rights, and 
also obtained the Kwangtung “leased 
territory," including the strategic port of 
Dairen and the naval base of Port Arthur. 
The British, too, added the Kowloon ter- 
ritories to the Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong, and received assurances that China 
would reserve for Britain the dominant 
position she held in Shanghai and in the 
Yangtze Valley provinces. France also 
joined the scramble for Chinese territory; 
she forced the Chinese, 1895, to agree not 
to alienate Hainan Island to anyone but 
the French, and in 1898 received special 
mining and railway privileges in southern 
China, preferential customs rates for 
goods from French Indochina, and a 99- 


year lease on KwangchoM’ Bay. In the 
same year Germany received the “leased 
territory" of Kiaochow, and secured min- 
ing and railway priorities in the Shantung 
Peninsula. The Japanese forced China to 
agree, 1898, not to alienate Fukien Prov- 
ince, opposite Japanese-occupied For- 
mosa, to anyone but Japan. By the end of 
the century almost every Chinese prov- 
ince, harbor, and economic concession 
had become a “leased territory" or 
“sphere of influence," the former usually 
implying a larger degree of political as 
opposed to purely economic control. 

THE 100 DAYS. Beset with adminis- 
trative collapse and foreign encroach- 
ments, the young Manchu emperor, 
Kuang-hsii (1871-1908), turned in des- 
peration to K’ang Yu-wei (1858-1927) , the 
last important thinker in the Confucian 
tradition, to devise a program of reform 
that would preserve Chinese indepen- 
dence. K’ang aimed to transform China 
into a constitutional monarchy, eliminate 
the swollen and corrupt bureaucracy, and 
regain control over the provincial and 
district administrations. A series of im- 
perial edicts laid the foundation for 
K'ang’s reform program. He advocated 
abolition of the traditional examina- 
,tions for government officials and a 
complete renovation of China's educa- 
tional svstem in order to introduce liberal 
arts and sciences on the western model 
alongside the Chinese classics. He also 
proposed the creation of agricultural and 
technical schools throughout China. The 
new educational system had a dual pur- 
pose: to equip officials with the knowl- 
edge and techniques of the modernization 
process, and to instill information on 
public affairs as a first step toward repre- 
sentative government. Establishment of 
newspapers and the training of journal- 
ists were also to contribute to the public 
educational process. 'Fo encourage popu- 
lar participation in government, district 
and provincial assemblies were to be 
elected which would, in turn, select dele- 
gates to a national parliament. In the 
economic sphere K’ang advocated state 
support of industry, the creation of a 
modern banking system, the establish- 
ment of bureaus to encourage mining and 
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improve agriciTltufe, the introduction of a 
modern national budget, and the con- 
struction of more railways to facilitate 
commercial transportation and thu| 
stimulate trade. His major problem w’as 
the speed at which his reforms, if they 
were to be successful, had to be carried 
out. His measures did not ha\e time to 
matin e, and aroused the opposition of 
powerful vested interests, particularly 
among the scholai-gentry class. 

Those opposing the reforms found 
their champion in the empress dow’ager, 
Tz'u-hsi (IBS'VIOOH) , the former regent 
for her nephew and still a strong behind- 
the-scenes influence at court. K’ang ad- 
vised the emperor to call in Nuan .Shih- 
k'ai, China’s sttongest military leader at 
the time, to arrest the chief military 
supporters of the empress dowager. 
Viian. however, levealed K’ang’s plan, and 
the latter had to seek refuge in Hong 
Kong. The empiess dowager then took the 
emperor prisoner, and resumed power 
herself under a new regency K’ang’s re- 
form edicts were rescinded, and ('Jrina 
relaf)sed into weakness and confusion. 
The failure of the ”100 l)a\s” depri\ed 
her of her last chance, under the monar- 
ch k a I system, to modernize her institu- 
tions. 

THE “OPEN DOOR.” China’s increas 
ing vulnerability to western encroach- 
ments and her niabdiiy to pre\ent them 
undermined the traditional U.S. policy of 
protecting Chinese independence and as- 
suring equal economic opportunity for all 
foreign powers in China The American 
secretary of state, [ohn Hay, sought to 
bolster this yjoliev by issuing the so-called 
Open Door Notes to Britain, Frai;».c. 
Cermaiiy, Russia, Italy, and (apan 1 he 
notes demanded that no foreign power 
interfere with the rights and pri\ileges of 
other powers in China by establishing 
economic and commercial monopolies or 
by discriminating in railway rates or 
harbor dues. American insistence that the 
Chin.esc government collect its owui reve- 
nues emphasized the authority ol that 
government and the territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China. Only the 
Russians hesitated, announcing that they 
would respect the Open Door provided 


the other powers did the same, but, while 
promising to treat citizens of all co^intries 
equally, they omitted a pledge to accord 
them eyijal status with Russian subjects. 
Russia's negative attitude automatically 
released all other powers from adherence 
to the Open Dooi, but, since no nation 
was willing to deny its commitment pub- 
licly, H.iy was able to pretend that his 
notes had been accepted. In fact, the 
Open Door policy had some success in 
stopping the trend toward foreign mo- 
nopolies in China. 

BOXER REBELLION. Foreign influ 
eiice seeped into China not only in the 
form of economic and territorial conces- 
sions but also through missionary activity. 
Hatred of the missionaries provided the 
driving force liehind the Boxer Rebel- 
lion, 1890-1901. 'Fhe members of the 
“Society of Righteous Harmony,” a peas- 
ant-based secret society in north China, 
weie c.illcd Boxeis because their stylized 
physical exercises resembled boxing. In 
many areas the Boxers were primarily an 
antigoveinment organization; but in 
))laces where there was widespread mis- 
sionary activity, they adoj)ted a xeno- 
phobic attitude as well. Christian converts 
had been denouri(ing certain asj)ects of 
village life as “pagan,” thus arousing the 
anger of other jieasants. Local officials 
then attempted to divert blame for the 
villages’ economic ills away from them- 
selves and on to the missionaries and 
their disciples. Reactionary court officials 
saw in the Boxer movement an oppor- 
tunity to focus responsiliility for China’s 
difficulties on foreigners. These officials, 
ignor.int of the true strengtli of the for- 
eign powers, even believed that the 
Boxeis might free Cdn na from the im- 
perialist grip. The empress dowager her- 
self harbored a grudge against the pow'crs 
for preventing her from formally depos- 
ing the emperor and for refusing to 
surrender K’ang Yu-wei and other 
escaped leaders of reform. 

Thus encouraged from many sides, the 
Boxers launched their uprising in Shan- 
tung, 1899, by attacking i.solated mission- 
aries, foreigners employed on railroads 
and other enterprises, and Chinese con- 
verts to Christianity. The attacks spread 
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into other area! of*China and culminated, 
May 1900, in the siei^c of the foreign 
legation quarter in Peking. The Boxers 
murdered the head of the Japanese lega-^ 
tion, and the German minister to Peking 
was later killed by a Manchu sergeant. An 
international military expedition, com- 
posed of Japanese, British, French, Ital- 
ian, Russian, and American troops, ar- 
rived at Peking, Aug., to relieve the lega- 
tions, and a German unit joined the 
occupation forces later. Negotiations to 
end the fighiing dragged on for nearly a 
year because of disputes among the occu- 
pying powers on the size and distribution 
of the indemnity. Finally, 7 Sept., 1901, 
the Boxer Protocol was signed. Its most 
iinj)ortant provisions were the imposition 
of a huge indemnity, to be paid out of 
China’s maritime customs and salt 
gabelle (tax) , and the granting to the 
powers of a right to station troof)s between 
Peking and Tientsin. 'Fhis right the 
Japanese later exploited in their cam- 
paign for control ol northern China The 
Boxer Protocol also required that China 
apologize tor the murder of the Japanese 
and German officials, tease the importa- 
tion of arms and war matt^Tiel or their 
manufacture for at least 2 years, fix 
customs dues at 5% ad valorem, punish 
officials responsible for the Boxer insur- 
rertion, destroy certain forts, and estab- 
lish a western-style ministry of foreign 
affairs. The powers would have liked to 
abolish the imperial government, but the 
Boxer rising indicated the diffidilties such 
a course might encounter; they therefore 
allowed the empress dowager to remain 
in power. 

1902-14 

REFORM UNDER THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER. The decade between the 
Boxer Protocol and Sun Yat-sen’s revolu- 
tion witnessed a mounting struggle be- 
tween regional authorities and the Peking- 
based central government. Having finally 
realized that only basic reforms could 
preserve its position, the Manchu dynasty, 
headed by the empress dowager, insti- 
tuted some of the programs first put for- 


ward by K’ang Yu-wei; any relationship 
beiween them, however, was firmly de- 
nied. Unlike K’ang’s reform program^ the 
measures now taken were piecemeal and 
designed to meet an immediate threat 
rather than* lo modernize China. By far 
the most significant reform was the aboli- 
tion, 1905. ol the traditional examination 
system. Since the examinations had deter- 
mined membership in the scholar-gentry 
class, this class, the very backbone of the 
dynasty, soon disappeared. ITnis the 
death knell of traditional Chinese society 
sounded, and the way was paved for an 
attack on Confuejan philosophy itself. 
The introduction of western-type educa- 
tional institutions led to a demand on the 
part of studen ts--.su pported by provincial 
leaders wishing to limit the power of the 
throne—fot a constitution and representa- 
tive government. After much hesitation, 
the empress dowager announced, 1907, a 
9-year program during which a represen- 
tative governmental system would be cre- 
ated. Both she and her imprisoned 
nephew, the emperor, died the following 
year. 

MOVES TOWARD REPRESENTA 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. In 1909 the pro- 
vincial assemblies, organs designed to 
advise provincial governors general but 
not to legislate, convened for the first 
time. The constitutional a.ssembly con- 
voked in 1910 witnessed an intense 
struggle between the delegates represent- 
ing provincial assemblies and those ap- 
pointed by the central government. The 
government was forced to shorten the 
pericxl of preparation of a constitution to 
5 years and to promise that a national 
parliament woulcl be created by 1913. 

REGIONAL CHALLENGES TO 
MANCHU AUTHORITY. Yiian Shih- 
k’ai and other regional leaders, mean- 
while, continued to strengthen their 
power against both the central govern- 
ment and y.ipanese and western en- 
croachments. Manchu attempts to play 
the provincial leaders off against one 
another reaped little success. The climax 
of the struggle between the regional 
authorities and Peking occurred in 1909- 
11 over railway policy. Having lost most 
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of its authority over military and financial 
resources, the central government placed 
great importance on its control of rail- 
ways. In 1911 the Manchus proposed a 
plan to finance a centrally controlled 
railway using provincial capital, which 
was to be paid back through interest-bear- 
ing government bonds. Large demonstra- 
tions and strikes greeted the announce- 
ment of this plan in Szechwan, and 
Peking was forced to dispatch troops to 
the rebellious province. The Szechwan 
uprising initiated the republican revo- 
lution. 

RISE OF SUN YAT-SEN. Born of 
peasant stock. Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925) 
received a western education in a British 
missionary school in Hawaii, where he 
adopted Christianity, and later in Hong 
Kong. The shock of China’s defeat in the 
Sino-Japanese War set him seriously 
working for the overthrow of the Manchu 
government. In 1894 he founded a secret 
revolutionary group, the “Revive China 
Society," which staged an abortive upris- 
ing in Canton, 1895. Forced to flee, he 
became a fugitive from the Chinese gov- 
ernment with a price on his head. He 
traveled widely abroad, collecting funds 
and recruiting members for his feroup. At 
a meeting in Tokyo in 1905, several secret, 
societies joined with Sun’s group to be- 
come the T'ung-meng-hui (Combined 
League Society) . Sun remained head of 
the new group. Its program was vague, 
the only definite goal being the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty and the creation 
of a Chinese republic. Support for the 
T’ung-meng-hui came from cadets of re- 
gional military schools sent overseas to 
study; among these cadets was Chiang Kai- 
shek (b. 1886) , sent to Japan by Yiian 
Shih-k’ai's military academy. Men like 
Chiang created a link between the T’ung- 
meng-hui and regional groups within 
China struggling against the Manchus. 

REVOLUTION OF 1911. On 10 Oct., 
1911, the date regarded as the start of the 
Chinese Revolution, an explosion ripped 
apart a house in Wuhan where T’ung- 
meng-hui members manufactured bombs. 
Police seeking the cause of the explosion 
discovered a list of the society’s members 


and local army officers. F€^ring reprisals, 
these officers forced their commander to 
lead an uprising against Manchu troops. 
The insurrection quickly spread to other 
cities in central and southern China. The 
Manchus called on Yuan Shih-k’ai, who 
commanded the loyalty of the powerful 
northern army. In exchange for the post 
of governor general in the central Yang- 
tze Valley and other concessions, Yuan 
agreed to lead a campaign against the 
revolutionaries. Faced by Yuan’s superior 
military force and their own divided 
leadership, the revolutionary groups 
negotiated a settlement, Feb. 1912, by 
which Sun surrendered his leading role to 
Yuan in return for the latter’s promise to 
end Manchu ri-ile. Having yielded its 
effective power to Yuan, the Manchu 
dynasty had no choice but to abdicate the 
throne and transfer authority to him in 
exchange for a guarantee of personal 
protection and a financial settlement. 
Many leaders of the T’ung-meng-hui 
served in Yiian’s first cabinet, but it 
collapsed, Aug. 1912, as a result of a 
struggle between Yiian and the society. 

FOUNDATION OF THE KUOMIN- 
TANG. Sung Chiao-jen (1866-1918) 
amalgamated, Aug. 1912, the T’ung-meng- 
hui with 4 other political groups to form 
the Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) . Un- 
like the T'ung-meng-hui, the Kuomintang 
was an open political party: Sun Yat-sen 
himself opposed its foundation, prefer- 
ring a closed, secret-society type of organi- 
zation loyal to himself. The parliamen- 
tary elections of 1913 made the Kuomin- 
tang the strongest single party in China, 
but the parliamentary cause suffered a 
severe blow when Yuan, jealous of Sung’s 
growing power and popularity, engi- 
neered the latter’s assassination. After 
Sung’s death, parliament became the 
scene of a struggle between Yiian, who 
favored a strong presidential system of 
government, and a group advocating the 
election of a prime minister responsible 
to a parliamentary majority. When Yuan 
sought to enhance his power by replacing 
pro-Kuomintang military officials in the 
Yangt.'e Valley with his own supporters, 
the Kuomintang staged an open rebel- 
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lion, Aug. 191 3.« Yuan quelled this upris- 
ing and, 3 months later, outlawed the 
Kuomintang. {Cont. p. 479.) 

THE MODERNIZING OF JAPAN 
1870-76 

THE MEIJI ERA. 1870 can be taken as 
the year in which the basic trends of the 
Meiji period began to emerge. By 1869 
the government had taken the form it was 
to retain until 1885, under a Dajokan 
(Council of Slate). In keeping with the 
restorationist mood, the titular heads of 
the major government bodies were court 
nobles. However, it was their samurai 
assistants who held the jeal power. The 
most prominent of these samurai were 
from the former feudal domains of Sat- 
suma, Choshu, I’osa and Hizen in Kyu.shu, 
Shikoku, and southern Honshu. Among 
them were Okubo Toshimichi (1830-78), 
Kido Takayoshi (1833-77), Ito Hirobumi 
(1841-1909), Yarnagata Aritomo (1833- 
1922), Okuma Shigenobu (1832-1922), 
Itagaki 4'aisuke (1836-1919) , and Saigo 
Takamori (1827-77). Some became oli- 
garchs, ruling in the name of Emperor 
Meiji, and some became opponents of the 
regime. But all made an indelible mark 
upon Japanese history. 

ABOLITION OF THE FEUDAL DO- 
MAINS. In Aug. 1871 the former feudal 
domains were completely abolished and 
their armies disbanded. The move had 
not been possible until Saigo and other 
conservative leaders were won over to the 
modernizing cause. Japan was divided 
into ken, or prefectures. 

IWAKURA MISSION. A mission 
headed by Iwakura Tomomi (1825-83), 
the only court noble with real power, left 
for a long tour of the U.S.A. and Europe, 
Dec. 1871. The avowed purpose of the 
mission was to seek revision of the un- 
equal treaties, but every goxernmeiit 
turned it down on this issue. Instead the 
mission members, including Okubo, Kido, 
Ito, and other leaders, were able to see 
with their own eyes the technological 
superiority of the modern West. This 
educational experience had a profound 
impact on their later policies. 


NEW SOCIAL ORDER. In early 1872 
the new Japanese social order was given 
its final 3-class form: aristocrats, gcTitry, 
and commoners. In practice, the geiUry 
(former samurai) had no useful advan- 
tages over tl?e commoners. Japan’s small 
eta (pariah) class was also legally emanci- 
pated by this time, being placed on a level 
with the commoners. Social equality was 
further promoted in 1872 by the an- 
nouncement of plans for a system of 
compulsory primary education. By 1906, 
98% of all Japanese children attended 
primary schools. 

CONSCRIPT ARMY. The establish- 
ment of a conscription system, Jan. 1873, 
for the army shattered Japan's aristocratic 
warrior tradition. All ranks were thrown 
open to men of every social origin. The 
great leader behind Japan’s military 
modernization was Yarnagata. 

LAND-TAX REFORM. A radical land 
tax reform, July 1873, provided the gov- 
ernment with a uniform and dependable 
source of revenue. The tax wa.s to be paid 
in cash, instead of in kind, at the yearly 
rate of 3% of the market value of the land. 
The new tax weighed heavily on the 
farmers, for it allowed no leniency in bad 
years; nor could the farmers always obtain 
cash advantageously. 

STATUS OF SAMURAI. In Dec. 1873 
the government allowed former daimyo 
and samurai to commute their feudal 
stipends for a lump sum. This was a step 
toward relieving the go\erni7ient of an un- 
productive financial burden. In 1876 all 
former samurai were forbidden to wear 
their swords in public and were forced 
once and for all to commute their stipends 
for government bonds. T his settlement 
was generous to the daimyo, but far less 
so to the regular samurai. 

KOREAN QUESTION. In 1872 Japan 
had sought, without success, to open 
Korea to trade. The Japanese had stra- 
tegic designs on Korea, and the rebuff 
wounded their pride. Hence a faction led 
by Saigo came to press for war. Its mem- 
bers, mostly from Hi/en and Tosa, were 
tliosc who were losing out to men of 
Satsuma and Choshu in the contest for 
power, and therefore advocacy of war was 
also a move in a domestic power struggle. 
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Most of the top Stacho (Satsuma and plan was canceled. OkuT)o argued that 
Choslui) leaders liad gone abroad with the Japan was not strong enough for war; 

Iwakura mission, leaving Saigo as the head that she should concentrate on internal 

of a caretaker government. Although of strengthening and reform; and that she 
Satsuma himself, Saigo was a conservative should not give the western powers any 
and deeply worried about the fate of the excuse for action against hei . 
samurai; he saw war as a chance to revive With the victory of the Saicho clicpie 
them. In the summei of 1873 he obtained headed by Okubo, Saigo, Itagaki, Okutna, 

approval for a campaign. The Iwakura and their followers resigned. Some became 

mission then returned, and in Oct. the involved in armed rebellion; others turned 
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to political opposition. Okubo soon be- 
came Japan’s first home minister, an ex- 
tremely powerful position. Satcho domi- 
nation of the government was now secure.^ 

MOVEMENT FOR REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. In Jan. 1874 
Itagaki and Goto Shojiro, in a mernoiial, 
denounced the oligarchs for ruling with- 
out regard to the emperor or to the 
people. They proposed a popularly elerted 
assembly so as to unify public opinion 
and save the state from decay. The govern- 
ment rejected the proposal, but at least 
referred it to a committee for study. Thus 
began an enduring debate over representa- 
tive government. The oligarchs felt, in 
view of the vehemence of the “popular 
rights niovemcrit,” that the creation of an 
assembly might lame the opposition, but 
that such an assembly should be given no 
real power. 

In Feb. 1875 the government called a 
conference with the political opposition 
at Osaka. It agreed to create a Genro-in 
(Senate) and a supreme court, and to call 
prefectuial assemblies. However, these 
bodies weie to represent only a very small 
part of the population, and were to be 
advisory only. 

FORMOSA EXPEDITION. The mur 
der of some Ryukyuaiis by Formosan 
natives provided the Japanese with the 
occasion for a punitise expedition. The 
expedition employed many former sam- 
urai and released some of the tension 
created by the Korean issue. In Oct. 1874 
China’s agreement to pay an indemnity 
amounted to tacit recognition of Japa- 
nese sovereignty over the Ryukyu Islands. 
In 1879 Japan incorporated them as Oki- 
nawa Prefecture. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. In May 
1875 Russia recognized Japanese sover- 
eignty over the Kuriles, while Japan 
recognized Russian sovereignty over Sak- 
halin. In Feb. 1876 the Treaty of Kanghwa 
opened 2 Korean ports besides Pusan to 
trade with Japan. China, however, refused 
to recognize Korea’s competence to con- 
clude a treaty, since Korea had always 
been a vassal state. Thus Japan did not 
obtain an implied recognition by China 
of Korean independence, as she had 
hoped to do. 


1877-89 

SATSIJ\I4 REBELLION. After his resig 
nation Saigo^had returned to Satsuma and 
established private schools for the samurai 
there. He was profoundly admired by 
many former samurai, who were deeply 
dissatisfied with the policies of the govern- 
ment, especially its failure to launch an 
expedition against Korea. A threatening 
situation thus developed in Satsuma. In 
Jan. 1877 the government fried to remove 
the contents of an arsenal in Kagoshima, 
the Satsuma capital. Saigo’s followers 
promptly seized the arsenal and began a 
march on Tokyo. Saigo himself had no 
thought of armed rebellion, but placed 
himself at the head of the march out of 
loyalty to his men. Fhe march was blocked 
at Kumamoto, immediately to the north, 
but it was not until Sept. 1877 that the 
rebellion was finally put down. Saigo died 
as K.tgoshima fell. The new conscript 
aimy had proved its worth. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS. 
In I'osa, his home province, Itagaki had 
formed the Risshisha (.Society for Striving 
toward a Definite Aim) to aid the samurai 
and to promote his political views. In 
June 1877 the Risshisha submitted to the 
go\ eminent a memorial bitterly attacking 
the oligarchs and demanding the creation 
of a diet. The government turned the 
proposal down. The Cenro-in had in fact 
been prep.iring an English-style constitu- 
tion since 1876. In May 1878, Okubo was 
assassinated because of his dictatorial 
methods of administration, and Ito re- 
placed him as home minister. Ito favored 
extreme caution in granting a constitu- 
tion. 

POLITICAL REPRESSION. In re 

sponse to the rapidly growing movement 
for representative government a law was 
enacted, 1880, placing political meetings 
under police supervision and forbidding 
members of the armed forces, teachers, 
and students to attend such meetings. 
Political groups were forbidden to adver- 
tise or to correspond with one another. 
This law was one of several enacted over 
the years to repress the political opposi- 
tion. 
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FALL OF OKUMA. The future out- 
line of the Meiji government emerged 
clearly from the crisis that brought about 
the expulsion of Okuma from the govern- 
ment. Being from Hizen, he was not of 
the Satcho clique, and was in fact Ito's 
rival for power. He had withheld his views 
on a constitution, although the other oli- 
garchs had long since declared cautious 
approval. In Mar. 1881 he challenged Ito 
by demanding the introduction of a con- 
stitutional form of government in which 
the cabinet would be responsible to a 
parliament with real authority. Moreover, 
he demanded that the 1st elections be 
held in 1882. These proposals were re- 
jected. After a time serious governmental 
corruption in Hokkaido was brought to 
light, and the government came under 
severe public criticism. The oligarchs as- 
sumed that Okuma was trying to exploit 
the scandal and stir up trouble in order to 
overthrow the Satcho clique. Accordingly, 
they ousted Okuma, Oct. At the same time 
it was announced that a diet would be 
created by 1890. By this action those in 
power hoped to reduce the strong anti- 
government feelings that had been 
aroused. 

FOUNDING OF THE POLITICAL 
PARTIES. Itagaki founded the Jiyuto 
(Liberal Party) before the end of 1881, 
in anticipation of the. opening of the diet. 
The Jiyuto was supported mainly by rural 
interests and imbued to some extent with 
the ideas of French radicalism. Okuma 
founded the Kaishinto (Progressive Party), 
based more on urban interests and in- 
fluenced by English liberalism, in early 
1882. 

PREPARATION FOR THE CON- 
STITUTION. In 1882, Ito left for Europe 
to study suitable models for the constitu- 
tion, and spent nearly all his time in 
Berlin and Vienna. The political parties 
became fragmented and weakened by re- 
pressive laws. Violence provoked by the 
drastic retrenchment of 1881 discredited 
them further. In late 1884 the Jiyuto was 
dissolved. It did not re-form until just 
after the first elections. In 1885 the first 
Japanese cabinet replaced the Dajokan. 

In 1886 Ito began drafting the constitu- 


tion, in complete secrecy. ^The draft was 
submitted to the Privy Council in May 
1888. The Privy Council had been created 
to review the draft, and lived on as the 
highest advisory body in the government. 
It was totally removed from public scru- 
tiny. 

LMTO CONVENTION. By the Li-Ito 
Convention, 1885, Japan and China 
undertook to withdraw their troops from 
Korea and to notify each other of any 
intention to intervene there. Japan was 
biding her time before a showdown. 

PROMULGATION OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 11 Feb., 1889. The em- 
peror of Japan bestowed the constitution 
on his subjects. The text reserved to him 
all sovereign pov’ers such as the declara- 
tion of war and the conclusion of treaties. 
He exercised legislative power "with the 
consent of the Imperial Diet" (as the 
parliament was called) . He alone could 
initiate amendments to the constitution, 
and he had extensive powers of ruling by 
ordinance. He was the direct commander 
of the military services, which placed the 
services on a level with the premier 
himself. The constitution did not men- 
tion a cabinet, for each minister was in 
theory responsible to the emperor alone. 
The Diet consisted of an appointed 
House of Peers and an elected House of 
Representatives. It could be dissolved at 
will by the premier and was powerless to 
enforce a vote of no confidence. Its 
budgetary powers were very limited. The 
constitution also provided for a supreme 
court. 

As between executive, legislature, and 
judiciary, the executive branch was 
clearly dominant. The constitution pro- 
vided for the basic rights of the people, 
but all were made subject to law. It laid 
clear and positive stress on the duties of 
the emperor's subjects. 

1890-99 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY. The Im- 
perial Rescript on Education, Oct. 1890, 
set a lofty moral tone for all of Japanese 
education until 1945. It exalted the em- 
peror as the father of the nation, and 
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required of hk subjects selfless devotion 
toward him and filial piety toward their 
parents. 

FUNCTIONING OF THE IM- 
PERIAL DIET. The 1st Diet opened in 
Nov. 1890. It proved hostile to the gov- 
ernment even though only 1.24% of 
the population was qualified, on the basis 
of property, to vote. I'he Diet demanded 
dra.stic budget cuts, and the government 
was barely able to reach a compromise. 
lUu a lasting peace proved impossible. 
Yamagata resigned in May 1891; Matsu- 
kata, liis successor, had to dissolve the 
Diet in Dec. In the election that followed, 
the go\ernment tried to influence the 
vote by violence. 25 people were killed, 
but tl.c new Diet was sjtill hostile. Char- 
acteristically, it was not the ensuing furor 
which felled Matsukata, but the resigna- 
tion of the war and navy ministers. They 
were protesting the removal of a proteg^, 
the home minister responsible for the 
violence. Ito himself then became premier 
and frustrated a Diet attempt to impeach 
him. More dissolutions and elections fol- 
lowed. A stalemate had been reached, but 
it could not be broken to the Diet’s 
advantage. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY. In July 
1894 Japan and Great Britain signed a 
treaty to abolish extraterritoriality, which 
was to become valid with the adoption of 
fapan’s new civil code, 1899. The govern- 
ment had been trying for many years to 
have the unequal treaties abolished, and 
the parties had turned its lack of success 
into a powerful political weapon. Public 
indignation had wrecked a compromise 
settlement in 1889, and Okuma, the 
foreign minister, nearly lost his life to an 
assassin. 

STNO-JAPANESE WAR. In June 1894 
the Tonghak Rebellion broke out in 
Korea. When the king of Korea called in 
Chinese troops, Japan quickly sent her 
own, and demanded acceptance of a 
sweeping Japanese-oriented reform pro- 
gram. For once both Diet and oligarchs 
weie of one mind in desiring a settle- 
ment. In Aug. Japan declared war and, to 
the surprise of the European powers, 
rapidly gained control of Korea, the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, and the adjacent seas. 


With 7 divisions poised to march on 
Peking, China was obliged to come to 
terms. 

TREATY OF SHIMONOSEKi; 17 
Apr., 189^. China recognized the inde- 
pendence oT Korea, opened certain com- 
mercial ports to Japan, and agreed to pay 
an indemnity of 200 m. taels. Japan re- 
ceived Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, 
and the Liaotung Peninsula. 

THE TRIPLE INTERVENTION. 
Within a week, Russia, France, and Ger- 
many-all powers with important interests 
in China— advised Japan, Apr. 1895, to 
retrocede Liaotung, and Russia threat- 
ened force. Japan was obliged to comply. 
It was a bitter blow to the entire nation, 
and in the end serv^:! only to rally 
Japan’s nationalistic feelings— especially 
since Russia herself moved into the Liao- 
tung Peninsula in 1898. Partition of 
China seemed increasingly likely at this 
time, and Japan bitterly resented being 
prevented from taking no more than the 
other powers were taking for themselves. 
In tlie Rosen-Ni'.hi Agreement of Apr. 
1898, however, Russia recognized Japan’s 
claim to economic preference in Korea. 

PARTY ALLIANCES WITH THE 
OLIGARCHS. .Alter the .Si no- Japanese 
War, the Diet turned hostile again. How- 
ever, in seeking for a way out of their 
dilemma, the parties began to ally them- 
selves with key oligarchs. In 1895 Ito 
gained the support of the Jiyuto and 
j>ersuadcd Itagaki to accept the Home 
Ministry. Okuma's party soon gave its 
support to Matsukata. Yamagata re- 
mained aloof. The parties were soon dis- 
illusioned. In 1898 Itagaki and Okuma 
joined forces to achieve the main goals of 
the liberal movement: party cabinets and 
a cabinet responsible to the Diet. Ito, the 
premier, withdrew, and allowed Okuma 
and Itagaki to form a joint cabinet. They 
soon split hopelessly and, in Oct., re- 
signed. Yamagata then took over and 
restored oligarchic rule. 

1900-1905 

YAMAGATA ITO RIVALRY. By 1900, 2 
broad factions existed within the oli- 
garchs. Yamagata commanded the support 
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of the military services, while Ito, more 
flexible, was aligned with the highest 
civilian members of the government. One 
important move in this power struggle 
was an imperial ordinance issued, May 

1900, under the premiership oi Yamagata. 
It required that the war and navy min- 
isters be drawn only from among high- 
ranking generals and admirals on active 
duty. Thus a service could order its min- 
ister to resign and the whole cabinet 
would fall. 7'hen a successor could be 
withheld until the new cabinet suited the 
service concerned. 

FORMATION OF THE SEIYUKAI. 
In Sept. 1900 Ito moved to compromise 
with the party movement by forming a 
party of his own: the Seiyukai (Society of 
Political Friends) . For his patronage Ito 
demanded obedience to his orders and 
conceded nothing to liberal .eals. Yama- 
gaia immediately resigned. Ito succeeded 
him, but was unable to establish control 
over the Yamagata faction. He resigned 
as premier in May 1901, and as party 
president in July 1903. He was the last 
of the original Mciji oligarchs to hold 
the ollice of premier. 'Fhe Seiyukai was 
taken over by Saionji Kimmochi (1849- 
1940), his friend, and developed into a 
major political force. The Yamagata-Ito 
rivalry continued, but indirectly through 
Saionji and Katsura Taro (1847-1913), 
Yamagata’s prott'^g^. From 1901 to 1913, 
the 2 alternated as premier, evidencing the 
stalemate that existed between the fac- 
tions. 

A Social-Democratic Party was founded, 

1901, and was instantly banned by the 
police. The socialist movement itself, 
however, was not suppressed. 

POWER OF THE GENRO. The Genro 
(Elders) took on added importance. The 
Genro were a strictly unofficial group of 
the emperor’s top advisers. No longer 
overtly active in politics (Ito was the last 
of them to retire) , they continued to rule 
from behind the scenes and to decide the 
highest issues of state. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. Rus- 
sia did not withdraw her troops from 
China after the Boxer Rebellion, and 
pressured the Chinese for concessions in 


Manchuria. It took vigorous protests from 
the powers to check her. Japan and Great 
Britain both feared Russian expansion in 
Manchuria, and Katsura, unlike Ito, was 
strongly anti-Russian. Thus an Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was signed, Jan. 1902. It 
recognized Japan’s special interest in 
Korea, and guaranteed the neutrality of 
either power if the other was at war with 
any single enemy in the Far East. The 
alliance was a triumph for [apan, since it 
placed her on an equal footing with 
Britain and strengthened her in her 
rivalry with Russia. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. Russia had 
agreed to withdraw fiom Manchuria, but 
by 1903 she showed signs not only of 
staying but of advancing. When Japan 
protested, Russia gave a harsh reply. 
Katsura needed no further provocation. 
In Jan. 1904 Japan delivered an ulti- 
matum to Russia and, when it was 
ignored, declared war, 10 Feb. By mid- 

1904 the Japanese had taken Port Arthur. 
They captured Mukden after a long siege, 
Mar. 1905, and, in May. destroyed the 
Russian fleet off Tsushima in the Korean 
Strait. However, Japan was approaching 
the limit of her strength. She asked Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt of the U.S.A. to 
mediate. 

TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH. 5 
Sept., 1905. The treaty ending the Russo- 
Japanese War, signed at Portsmouth, 
N.H., recognized Japan’s paramount 
interest in Korea and ceded to her the 
lea.sehold of the Liaotung Peninsula, the 
southern portion of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway, and the southern half of 
Sakhalin. Japan prcs.sed for an indemnity 
and for all of Sakhalin, but was not 
strong enough to prevail over Russia’s flat 
refusal. The Japanese public, which saw 
only a total victory over a major Euro- 
pean power, was outraged at this retreat, 
and there were riots in the streets. But 
the treaty stood, marking for Japan a 
great step toward major-power status 

1906-14 

ANNEXATION OF KOREA. In Nov. 

1905 Japan established a virtual protec- 
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torate over Kotea; I to became the first 
resident general. June 1906 saw the 
founding of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Co., with both government and 
|)rivate ca[)ital. The company enjoyed very 
broad economic rights in souihern Man- 
churia, and played an essential role in 
adoiinistiation and policy formulation 
for the area. The first governor general of 
Kwaiitung (the Liaotung area) was ap- 
pointed, Aug. 1906, and Korea became a 
full protectorate in [iily 1907. Russia 
recognized the protectorate in a secret 
convention. Llie Root- Lakahira Agree- 
ment, Nov. 1908, between the IJ.S.A. and 
Japan, tacitly acquiesced in Japan’s ac- 
tions in Korea. Tliere remainc^d the final 
step: outright annexaiiow. Ito stcadfa.stly 
opposed it, and resigned as pressure 
for annexation became strong. In Oct. 
1909 he was killed by a Korean assassin at 
Harbin. 1 he Treaty of Annexation was 
signed, 22 Aug., 1910, under the next resi- 
dent gener.d, Gen. 1 erauchi ^^asatakc 
(18.52-1919). 

THE “TAISHO CHANGE.” During 
the habitual alternation between Katsura 
and Saionji the Diet resolutely ofiposed 
military pressure tor greater armaments. 
The death of l.mperor Mciji, 30 fuly, 
1912, ended the most momentous reign in 
Japanese history. Katsura. leading his .3rcl 
cabinet, nier with strong c)[)p()Sition from 
the political p.irties. He .sought to over- 
come .Seiyukai opposition by having the 
new emperor 1 aislio ordei .Saionji to sup- 
port the go\eriimem. ITut he failed, and 
antigovernment riots broke out in 'Lokyo 
and other big cities. Katsura resigned, 
teb. 1913, but he had been obliged to 
recognize the power of tlie parties. !•.- 
creasingly, the parties c.iriie to be seen as 
respectable wielders of political influence. 

Katsura was followed briefly by Adm. 
Yamamoto Goinbei (1832-19.33). Okuina 
was appointed premier in Apr. 1914. The 
army’s drive for expansion had resumed, 
and Okuma saw no reason to stop it. He 
dissolved the Diet when it once more op- 
posed the plan to increase the size of the 
army. The next Diet, however, co-operated 
willingly, and the stage was set for Japan's 
entry into World War I. (Cont. p. 487.) 


KOREA 

1870-83 

INCREASE* IN JAPANESE INFLU 
ENCE. In 1873 King Kojong of Korea 
reached maturity and the regent, Tai-won-' 
kun, was forced to retire. Power now 
accrued to the faction of Queen Min, 
which was more amenable to the West 
than the regent’s had been. In 1874 a 
Japanese mission under Moriyama Shi- 
geru failed to negotiate a trade treaty. In 
.Sept. 1875 a Japanese gunboat, sup- 
posedly engaged in marine surveys off the 
Koiean coast, provoked an incident and 
was fired upon. The Japtinesc sent a mis- 
sion to Peking to seek a definite Chinese 
avowal of Korean independence. They 
were told that in domestic and foreign 
affairs Korea was self-governing, and Li 
Hung-chang agreed to aid the Japanese to 
sec me a friendly reception at .Seoul. At 
the same time he advised the Koreans to 
negotiate and modernize. 

KANGIIWA TREATY. The Japanese 
then sent an expeditionary force to Korea 
and, despite opposition from Tai-won- 
kun, exti acted the Kanghwa I'reaty from 
the Korean government, 26 Feb., 1876. 
This treaty provided for Japanese diplo- 
matic representation at Seoul, for the 
opening of 3 ports to trade, and for 
extraterritorial rights for Japanese resi- 
dents. Between 1876 and 1883 Pusan, 
Inchon, and Wonsan were opened for 
trade Lhe treaty resulted in the rise of a 
pro-Ja[)anesc faction in Korea opposed to 
the factions of l\ii-won-kun and the 
queen. 

CHEMULPO TREATY. In July 1882 
the Yi (1 ai-won-kun’s) faction, aided by 
military rioters, unsuccessfully attacked 
Queen Min and the Japanese legation. 
Chinese and Japanese troops arrived to 
settle the affair, Aug. On 30 Aug. the 
Japanese negotiated the Chemulpo 
Treaty, an agreement which provided for 
an indemnity and punishment of the 
guilty, as well as further trade privileges 
lOr Japan. The Japanese also obtained 
the right to station troops in Seoul and to 
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travel in the interior. To assert their 
suzerainty the Chinese kidnapped Tai- 
won-kiin and imprisoned him in Tientsin 
for '3 years. In 1882 they obtained a treaty 
which gave Chinese discriminatory advan- 
tages over other foreigners in matters of 
residence, travel, trade, and import duties. 
These Chinese actions left in power the 
Queen Min faction, which had become 
conservative, antireform, and pro-Chinese. 

1884-93 

LTITO CONVENTION. On 4 Dec., 

1884, Korean progressives led by Kim Ok- 
kiun and Pak Yong-hio, with assistance 
from the Japanc.se, attempted a coup 
against the pro-Chinese conservatives, and 
seized the king. 7 lie insurgents called for 
Japanese military protection, but Chinese 
troops under Yiian .Shih-k’ai drove the 
Japanese to the coast and restored the 
king to the throne. The leaders of the 
revolt fled to Japan. 

Against this background on 18 Apr., 

1885, the Japanese, represented by Ito 
Hirobumi, and the Chinese by Li Hung- 
chang signed the Li-Ito Convention, also 
known as the Treaty of Tientsin. By this 
agreement both powers decided to with- 
draw their iroops from Korea and an-, 
nounced they would consult one another 
before sending troops there again. Japan 
thus gained equality with China in the 
matter of intervention in Korea. 

1894-1904 

SINO-JAPANESE WAR. In 1894 insur- 
rections in protest against taxation oc- 
curred in Chonjii, Iksan, and Kobu. 
These were soon followed by the Tong- 
hak Rebellion, which called for the extir- 
pation of all foreigners. Government 
forces sent to put down the rebels were 
defeated. On 6 June, 1894, by request of 
the Korean government, the Chinese sent 
in 1,500 troops, informing Japan of their 
action. Invoking the Li-Ito Convention, 
the Japanese dispatched 400 troops, 9 
June. On 20 July the Japanese govern- 
ment sent an ultimatum to the Korean 
government, demanding reform, and on 
23 July Japanese forces seized the king, 


threw out the Min facti6n, and recalled 
Tai-won-kun to power. The Japanese 
then fired on a Chinese warship, 25 July, 
and captured Seoul and the royal palace. 
On 26 July a Special High Commission 
was appointed to prepare government 
reforms, and the Japanese took control of 
government appointments. Under strong 
Japanese pre.ssure, Korea declared war on 
China, 27 July. On 1 Aug. the Japanese 
declared war on China themselves, and 
during July and Aug. their forces de- 
feated the Chinese at battles at Asan, 
Pyongyang, and Yalu. On 16 Aug. a 
provisional treaty was signed by which 
Japan guaranteed Korean independence 
but stipulated that Japanese ad'ice and 
aid must be sought by the Korean gov- 
ernment. On 17 Apr., 1895, the "Lreatv of 
Shimonoseki was negotiated by Ito Hiro- 
bumi and Li Hung-chang. China now 
finally renounced her suzerainty over 
Korea. 

GROWTH OF RUSSIAN INFLU 
ENCE. On 8 Oct., 1895, Queen Min was 
assassinated, and next day a pro-Japanese 
cabinet took office. The Japanese govern- 
ment, however, disclaimed responsibility 
for the queen's death. On 11 Feb., 1896, 
King Konjong took refuge in the Russian 
embassy, and yet another cabinet was 
formed, with Pak Chongyang as prime 
minister. During 1896-98 American-influ- 
enced reformers led by Dr. Philip Jaisohn 
(So Chae-p’il, 1868-1951) founded the 
Independence Society, and published the 
1st modern newspaper in Korea, the 
Jnde pendente News. To counier the re- 
formers the government organized the 
Hwangguk Society, and by the end of 
1898 the reform movement had been 
suppressed and its leaders, including 
Jaisohn and Syngihan Rhee (1875-1965). 
were in exile. The movement did, how- 
ever, succeed in extracting some reforms 
from the government. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE RIVALRY. On 9 
June, 1896, the Yarnagata-Lobanov 
Agreement was signed in Moscow, Japan 
and Russia agreeing to support the 
Korean king's efforts to restore and main- 
tain order, and guaranteeing foreign 
loans so that an adequate police force 
could be maintained. A secret article 
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provided that,*in case it became necessary 
to send troops to Korea, the 2 powers 
would consult with a view to fixing a 
neutral zone between their spheres oj 
action. Korea thus became virtually a 
joint protectorate. 

In Feb. 1897 King Konjong returned to 
hb palace, and on 12 Aug. he assumed 
the title of emperor, since that of king 
(wang) had become secondary, fr; the 
same month the name of the (ountry was 
changed from Chosen to 7'aehan (Great 
Han Empire) . 

In Apr. 1898 the Nishi-Rosen Protocol 
was signed. It provided for Japanese and 
Russian recognition of Korean indepen- 
dence, a mutual agreement not to assist 
the Korean army or ettgage in financial 
reorganization, and Russian recognition 
of Japanese commeicial and industrial 
interests in Korea. 

RUSSOJAPANE.se war. Early in 
\90^ the Russians moved troops to the 
mouth of the Yalu River, and in July the 
Japanese opened direct negotiations with 
them on Imth Manchuria and Korea. 
These negotiations lasted Irom Aug. 1903 
to Feb. 1904. The Japanese sought 
recognition of their interests in Korea; 
the Russians offered commercial and in- 
dustrial su[)reniacy for Japan in the 
.soutliern part of the peninsula and 
neutrali/ation of the northern. The Japa 
nese would not accept the Russian pro- 
posals 

On H Feb., 1904, Japanese forces occu- 
pied Seoul, and 2 days later declared war 
on Russia. Japan and Korea signed a 
protocol, 23 Feb., guaranteeing Korean 
independence and territorial integrity in 


The Imperial and 

THE BRITISH DOMINIONS 

Canada 

1870-85 

RED RIVER REBELLION. When gov 
ernment forces under Col. Garnet 
Wolseley (1833-1913) put an end to the 


return for acceptance by the Koreans of 
Japanese advice. By the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, 5 Sept., 1905, which ended the 
war, Russia acknowledged Japan’s "para- 
mount interests" in Korea. The Japanese 
assumed police responsibility in Seoul, 
placed a resident general there, and 
stationed their own police inspectors in 
all provinces. In Nov. Korea officially 
became a Japanese protectorate. 

1906-14 

JAPANESE ANNEXATION. In June 
1907 the Korean f^mperor sent a secret 
mission to the 2nd Hague Peace Confer- 
ence seeking aid against Japanese exploi- 
tation. Although his reejuest was virtually 
ignored, the Japanese in retaliation 
forced him to abdicate, 19 July, in favor 
of his son, Sunjong (ruled 1907-10), and 
tightened their control of Korea under 
the direction of Resident General Ito. On 
1 Aug. they ordered the disbanding of the 
Korean army. Korean resistance contin- 
ued, how^ever; between 1908 and 1910, 
12,000 rioters were killed by Japanese 
police and troops. On 26 Ocl., 1909, Ito, 
who had resigned as resident general and 
who opposed complete annexation, was 
assassinated in Harbin by Korean na- 
tionalists. In response, Japan annexed 
Korea, 22 Aug., 1910. Tiie royal family 
were given Japanese titles of nobility and 
a financial settlement, and lesser leaders 
were bribed oi terrorized into accepting 
the fnit accompli. On 30 Sept., effective 1 
Oct., the new system of government was 
piomulgated. (Cont. p. 4H6.) 


Colonial Worlds 

Red River Rebellion of the m^tis (half- 
Indian, half-French) , Manitoba became 
an equal, self-governing province of 
Canada, 15 July, 1870. 'The m^tis had 
united under Louis Riel (1844-85) to 
protect their land. The rebellion was 
rapidly suppre.ssed, but not before Thomas 
Scott, a government agent, had been 
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killed. Riel was bribed to leave the 
country in order to minimize the Anglo- 
French friction this incident created. 

TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 8 
May, 1871. Sir John Macdonald (1815- 

91) , representing Canada on a team of 
British negotiators, signed the Treaty of 
Washington with the U.S.A. Although 
major Canadian questions were not dis- 
cussed, e.g., Fenian Raid damages, it was 
the first time that Canada had been 
recognized at a diplomatic conference 
table. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST. 

British Columbia joined the Confedera- 
tion, 20 July, 1871, on the strength of a 
promise that the central government 
would begin a transcontinental railway 
within 2 years and finish it wiihiii 10. 
Although other provinces were to be 
added (Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia, 1873) or organized out of existing 
territory (Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
1905), with the addition of British 
Columbia, Canada stretched from ocean 
to ocean. On 7 Nov., 1873, (Canada's 1st 
prime minister, the Conservative Mac- 
donald, was forced to resign over a rail- 
way scandal that grew out of the feverish 
bidding for the Intel colonial Railway to 
the Pacific. The Northwest Mounted 
Police, forerunners of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, were formed at this 
time to control the Indians and prepare 
the west for settlement. The Liberal 
ministry of Alexander Mackenzie (1822- 

92) organized the Northwest Territories 
in 1875. 

“NATIONAL POLICY.” Macdonald 
and the Conservatives triumphed in the 
elections of 1878 with an appeal to 
nationalism and protective tariffs, known 
as the “National Policy.” In the next few 
years Macdonald consciously set out to 
lay the foundations of the Canadian 
nation and to stir up a sense of patri- 
otism among Canadians. In 1879 the post 
of high commissioner was created to 
represent Canadian interests in London. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By 
an imperial order in council. 31 July, 
1880, all British possessions in North 
America, except Newfoundland and its 


dependencies, were annex\?d to Canada. 
The same year the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. was awarded a generous 
contract ($25 m., 25 m. acres of land, and 
monopoly of the trade) to build a line to 
the West Coast. As more and more money 
was poured into the C.P.R., the Canadian 
public began to doubt the wisdom of the 
scheme. Only the return of Louis Riel to 
lead the 2nd M^tis Rebellion, 1885, saved 
the railway. The swift movement of 
troops to the troubled area justified 
present and future outlay on the grounds 
of national security. 1 he rapture and 
execution of Riel also had the effect of 
aggravating Anglo-French enmities. 

1886-99 

INTERPROVINCIAL CONFERENCE. 

In 1887 the Interprovincial Conference, 
under the leadership of Honored* Merrier 
(18‘10-9‘1) and Oliver Mowat (1820- 
1903) , met at Quebec. It was symbolic of 
the growing (li.scoiuent with the power 
of the central government under Macdon- 
ald. It pondered a general revision of the 
constitution, especially the clauses that 
permitted the federal authorities to dis- 
allow provincial legislation. This ineei- 
,ing, like its successor of 190G, achieved no 
practical results, mainly because it was so 
predominantly a 1-party organi/ation, "a 
Liberal Party gathering.” 

INCREASE IN IMMIGRATION. The 
McKinley I'ariff of 1890, passed by the 
U.S..\., aggravated a Canadian economic 
depression which had begun in 1873 and 
caused a revival of the old Liberal de- 
mands for a reciprocity agreement, while 
strengthening Canadian ties with Britain. 
By 1890, however, general prosperity was 
beginning to revive, a prosperity which 
was both caused by and the cause of an 
infiiix of settlers into Canada, attracted 
by her new rail links with the Far West 
and her liberal land policy. Above all, the 
American West had now reached the 
saturation point, and potential immi- 
grants were deflected to America’s north- 
ern neighbor. Canada became a melting 
pot as millions of settlers flowed in from 
the continent of Europe, the United 
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Kingdom, and# the United States-a total 
of 2.5 m. between 1896 and 1914. The 
Conservative Party, which had declined 
steadily under competent but unspectacu- 
lar successors to Macdonald, lost th^ 
elections of 1896 to the Liberals under 
(Sir) Wilfred Laurier, one of the few 
men in Canada who combined in his 
person the attributes of the many warring 
factions of society, being a lawyer, a 
scholar, a Roman Catholic, and of French 
origin. 

IMPERIAL PREFERENCE. At Lau 

rier's suggestion the Colonial Conference 
of 1897 accepted a system of preferential 
tariffs within the British Empire. Prefer- 
ring economic to political union of the 
empire, as proposed by^the British colo- 
nial secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, T.au- 
rier saw this as a way to improve 
Canada's economic position in relation to 
both the U.S. and Europe. 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. Ihe send 
ing of Canacliati troops to the South 
African War in 1899 caused great contro- 
versy in Canada. The French-speaking 
inhabitants of Quebec, identifying with 
the Boers, demanded the return of the 
Canadian contingent. Laurier titcum- 
vented the problem by dispatching only 
\olnnfeers and b'T'big them m.iiniained 
by Britain, though the South African War 
still cost Canada some S2 5 m. 

1900-1914 

CANADIAN U.S. BORDER PROB 
LEMS. One of the last great outbursts of 
anti-American feeling in Canada resulted 
from negotiations concerning the Alaskan 
boundary line. The court of arbitration 
that made the binding decision was com- 
posed of 3 Americans chosen for their 
outspoken pro-U.S stance, 2 Canadians, 
anti Lord Alverstonc for the United King- 
dom. Smooth Anglo-American relations 
were preserved, as had often happened 
before, at the expense of Canada, as 
Alverstone, under American and British 
pressure, voted for the U.S. Better Ameri- 
can-Canadian relations followed in the 
wake of the International Waterway 
Commission, 1905, and, especially, the 


Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909, which set 
up a permanent board to decide all 
future border questions. • 

INDEPENDENCE OF CANADIAN 
FOREIGN POLICY. In an attempt to 
assert herself within the British Empire, 
Canada, which had won the right to 
withdraw from commercial treaties nego* 
tiated by London on her behalf in 1899, 
gained the more sweeping right, 1908, to 
decide whether any kind of treaty should 
be binding on her or not. Laurier's next 
step was to establish a Department of 
External Relations. 

ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY. A law 
was passed, 1910, to provide for a small 
Canadian navy. But a later attempt, 1913, 
to contribute 3 dreadnoughts to the 
Royal Navy was rejected by the Liberal 
Senate on the grounds that Canada still 
had an inadequate voice in imperial 
policy making. 

CANADIAN U.S. RECIPROCITY. 
Due to internal political considerations in 
the U.S. A , the American Congress passed 
legislation enabling a reciprocity agree- 
ment to be negotiated between the U.S. 
and Canada. The Liberal Party seized on 
this long-desired panacea, but Canadians 
were no longer charmed by it, and in the 
elections of 1911 voted against the Lib- 
erals, thus ending the possibility of reci- 
procity. {Coni. p. -17 6.) 

Australia 

1870-89 

THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT. By 
1870 Australians were beginning to think 
continentally. In that year, as part of a 
steadily improving communications and 
transportation network, the 1st transcon- 
tinental telegraph was completed. By 
1872 there was a regular cable .service to 
both Europe and Asia. Expeditions under 
John Forrest, 1873-74, and Ernest Giles, 
1875, continued the work of exploring 
and mapping the interior. 

TRADE UNIONISM. Labor unions, 
which had been struggling for recogni- 
tion, held the 1st Australian Trade 
Union Congress in 1878-79. The unions 
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not only demanded regulated wages, an 8- 
hoiir day, and decent working conditions 
but also hoped to restrict the employment 
of Chinese immigrants as laborers. The 
2nd Congress was held in 1884 and, 
except for the turbulent, strike-ridden 
period 1891-98, annually thereafter, thus 
giving the Australian workingman a sense 
and symbol of unity amid intercolonial 
rivalries. 

BEGINNING OF THE FEDERA- 
TION MOVEMENT. Sectionalism and 
friction between the colonies increased 
during the prosperous 1870’s, as each 
colony asserted itself at the expense of 
the others. The 1st conference called to 
discuss federation thus failed, 1880. But 
the pressures thr.t would eventually bring 
about union were increasing. Gold was 
discovered, at Kimberley and silver at 
Broken Hill, and the tide of immigrants 
continued to flow in. The resources of the 
colonial governments proved inadec[uate. 
Such events, moreover, as the completion 
of the railway joining Victoria and New 
South Wales, 1883, were concrete exam- 
ples of the benefits to be derived from co- 
operation. To foster that co-operation the 
imperial government established a per- 
manent body, the Federal Council, to 
meet every 2 years and decide intercolo-^ 
nial questions. A meeting of the Council 
in 1888 approved more stringent mea- 
sures against Asian immigrants. These 
were subsequently adopted by the col- 
onies, and boosted the growing prejudice 
in favor of a “White Australia.” 

ANNEXATION OF PAPUA. An early 
spur to federation was the realization that 
Australia was an isolated and militarily 
weak island in an age of German, French, 
and Japanese expansion in the Pacific. 
Australian public opinion therefore ral- 
lied behind the policy of preventative 
expansion espoused by Sir Thomas Mcll- 
wraith (1835-1900), premier of Queens- 
land, who annexed Papua (southern 
New Guinea) in 1883. As had happened 
10 years earlier, when the claims of Capt. 
John \foresby (1830-1922) to New 
Guinea were disavowed by the imperial 
government, London at first rejected 
Mcllwraith's move, only agreeing to it. 


1884, after the Germans had already 
occupied mucli of the northern coast. 

1890-99 

PRELIMINARIES TO FEDERATION. 

The failure of the great New Zealand- 
Australian maritime strike, 1890, con- 
vinced many trade union leaders that the 
road to reform lay along parliamentary 
channels. 1 hey tended, therefore, to sup- 
port the federation of the Australian 
colonies. A severe financial crisis and de- 
pression, 1893, indicated the futility of 
tariff barriers between the colonies. This 
combined with a growing fear of Japa- 
nese imperialism (the “yellow Peril") 
resulted in a Federal Convention held in 
Hobart, 1897-9S. Delegates from all col- 
onies attended and drew up a constitu- 
tion, though they could agree on little 
other than the basic need for federation. 
There was to be a bicameral, directly 
elected parliament under the crown as 
rej)reseiued by an appointed governor 
general. The Ist Federal Referendum to 
decide on the constitution showed that 
the necessary majorities in all colonies 
except New South Wales were willing to 
accept it, 1898. At a meeting of premiers, 
amendments to the constitution concern- 
ing surplus revenues and the powers of 
the Upper House were adopted, and the 
constitution was laiified by a 2nd Fed- 
eral Referendum. Western Australia, 
90% of whose revenues came from cus- 
toms dues, was for this reason reluctant to 
turn power to levy customs over to a 
federal" government as the constitution 
provided. However, a compromise was 
reached, and Western Australia joined in 
return for a federally financed railway 
and the right to levy her own customs 
dues for 5 years after the federation came 
into being. 

1900-1914 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 
I Jan., 1901. The Commonwealth of 
Australia began its existence under a 
government led by the protectionist, Sir 
Edmund Barton (1849-1920). Because 
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voting strength" in parliament was almost 
evenly divided among 3 rival factions, no 
party had a clear majority (until the 2nd 
Fisher government in 1910) . This resulted* 
in political instability, and there were 9 
separate governments during 1901-14. 
The best organized of the parties, the 
La4)our Party under J. C. Watson (1867- 
1941), was able to exert a pressure for 
reform greater than its size warranted. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION. Both the 
main programs of the Labour Party— so- 
cial welfare and restriction of Chinese 
labor— had long traditions of acceptance 
in the individual colonies. In 1885 Vic- 
toria had set up a board to fix wages in 
‘‘sweated” industries, extending its com- 
peteiue to other indiistrk's in 1806. South 
Australia enfranchised women, 1894, and 
other colonies followed suit (Western 
Australia, 1890, New South Wales. 1902). 
New South VValcs set up conciliation and 
arbitration courts in 1901, copying those 
established in South Australia, 1894. 
From 1902 onward, women could vote in 
Comnionwe.dth elections. A federal law 
of the same year limited Asian immigra- 
tion, and from 1905 onward Anglo-Saxon 
immigration was actively encouraged. Old- 
age pensions, available in New South 
Wales tiom 1901. were established by 
federal law lor all residents over 65 who 
had li\cd in Australia for at lea.st 25 
sears. 

In 1908 Canberra was chosen as the 
federal capital city. The selection of this 
site— WM thin the territory of New South 
Wales— was part of the compromise that 
won that colony over to the idea of 
federation. 

DEFENSE POLICY. The role of t ic 
new Australian Caimmonwealth in the 
British Empire was marked as much by co- 
operation as by self-assertion. Australia 
participated in the various Empire and 
Colonial Conferences— 1887, 1899, 1902, 
1907, 1909, 191 1— accepted imperial pref- 
erence, and supported the British naval 
squadron deployed in the Pacific. How- 
ever, just as the danger to Australian 
security became greatest, British ships 
were withdrawn for service elsewhere. 
Thus in 1909 Australia set about con- 


structing its own navy, and instituted 
compulsory military service along the 
lines laid down by Lord Kitchener's 
‘‘Report, qn Australian Defences” of the 
same year, (f on/, p. 477.) 

New Zealand 

1870-89 

ECONOMIC EXPANSION. The ambi 
tious plans proposed by the colonial 
treasurer (Sir) Julius Vogel (1835-99), 
1870, based on borrowing £10 m. in 10 
years, helped New. Zealand to lay the 
foundations for future economic expan- 
sion and prosperity, Extensive public- 
works projects, especially railway con- 
struction, were accompanied by new 
external trade arrangements, such as the 
establishment of a regular steamship ser- 
vice to and from San Francisco, 1870, and 
the founding of the New Zealand Ship- 
ping Co., 1873. In addition, new laws 
eased land sales, 1873, and attracted 
settlers. By 1875, however, it was evident 
that the scramble by individual provincial 
governments for large loans and for the 
profits to be derived from land specula- 
tion bred inefficiency and con option, and 
was mainly responsible for the economy 
failing to res|)ond satisfactorily to the 
influx of new capital. 

UNIFICATION. The provincial gov- 
ernments were abolished, 1 Nov., 1876, 
and the central government began to 
replace divergent provincial schemes with 
others designed for the welfare of New 
Zealand as a whole. Railway routes were 
orgaiii/ed on a master plan to avoid 
duplication of services. Free, secular, and 
compulsory education was established, 
1877. Trade unions received legal recog- 
nition, 1878. All male residents over 21 
were enfranchised and, on the .Australian 
model, Asian immigration was restricted 
in 1881 and again in 1899. 

ECONOMIC DOWNTURN AND 
THE RISE OF LABOUR. The extended 
depression of the 1880’s, due in part to 
overspeculation and the heavy borrowing 
of Vogel, was only somewhat relieved by 
the introduction of successful refrigera- 
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lion vessels, 15 Feb., 1882, which in time 
enabled New Zealand’s meat and dairy 
products to reach world markets. During 
the decade of the 1880’s there was an 
almost “continuous ministry” of the Con- 
servative Sir Harry Atkinson (1831-92), 
for no opposition offered coherent alter- 
native policies. But the depression itself, 
with accompanying mass unemployment, 
encouraged the Labour Movement, which 
first asserted itself when it supported the 
passage of New Zealand's Isi protective 
tariff, 1888. 

1890-1906 

SOCIAL WELFARE. Labour, having 
turned from striking as a tool of reform 
after the failure of the maritime strike of 
1890, joined the Liberal Party to bring in 
a coalition government under John Bal 
lance (1839-93) . The election of 1890 was 
the 1st held under a system of universal 
manhood suffrage. Combining Labour 
and Liberal social-welfare programs, Bal- 
lance placed graduated taxes on income 
and on the unearned increment from 
land, 1891, and had the 1st of 3 sets of 
Factory Acts, 1891, 1894, 1901, passed to 
protect the workers. 

Richard John Seddon (“King Dick,” 
1845-1906), who became premier on the 
death of Ballance in 1893, continued his 
program by extending the vote to women, 
1893. By 2 acts in 1894 the Bank of New 
Zealand, which had been on the point of 
collapse, was virtually taken over by the 
state. In the same session was passed the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, under which all future industrial 
disputes were to be settled without im- 
mediate recourse to striking. This was 
followed by a law enabling the central 
government to buy large estates at a 
reasonable price and to divide them for 
resale. The Shops and Shop Assistants 
Act, 1894, imposed a compulsory early 
closing time, while the Family Housing 
Protection Act of the same year set out to 
secure additional housing and to protect 
homeowners from forced sale for debt. 
Further acts included the abolition of a 
property cjualification for voting in na- 
tional elections, 1896; the establishment 


by law of an 8-hour day,’ 1898; and the 
introduction of old-age pensions, 1898. 
These \arious measures combined with 
the Government Accident Insurance 
Office, 1899, and State Fire Insurance, 
1903, to form one of the world's most 
comprehensive social-welfare systems. 

1907-14 

DOMINION STATUS. New Zealand was 
granted the status of a dominion in the 
British Empire, 1907, partly because of 
her many manifestations of loyalty, in- 
cluding the dispatching of troops to the 
South African War, 1899; participation in 
imperial preference, 1903; and support 
for the British ‘naval squadron in the 
Pacific. Universal military training was 
introduced in 1911. 

REFORM PARTY. When the Liberal- 
Labour coalition disintegrated after the 
death of Seddon, 1906, the Conservative 
Party was revived as the “Reform Party.” 
Labour set up its own separate repre- 
sentative organizations, the Federation of 
Labour, 1907, and the Labour Party, 
1909. 

William Ferguson Massey (1856-1925) , 
who created the Reform Party from old- 
guard Conservatives and dissatisfied 
farmers, became prime minister, 1912, 
and implemented his principal program 
of turning all crown leases into freeholds. 
His 1st major problem was with the trade 
unions, which abandoned the Arbitration 
Act of 1894 in a series of strikes, 1912-13, 
in the gold mines and on the docks of 
Auckland and Wellington. This action 
culminated in an unsuccessful attempt at 
a general strike organized by the newly 
formed United Federation of Labour, 
1913. {Cont.p.^78.) 

The Union of South Africa 

1870-94 

GRIQUALAND WEST. When the Keate 
Award, 1871, gave the newly discovered 
diamond-rich area around Kimberley to 
the Griqua leader, Nikolaas Waterboer, 
the territory was taken over by Britain, 
under pressure from Cape Colony and 
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London busintss interests, as the province 
of Griqualand West. It was made a crown 
colony in 1873. 

SEPARATISM VS. UNION. Basiito 
land was annexed to Cape Colony in 
1871. The Colony, on being granted re- 
sponsible government, chose (Sir) John 
Alolteno (1814-86) as its first prime min- 
ister, 1872. Molteno put all telegraph 
lines and railways under government con- 
trol, 1873-74; and adopted a policy op- 
posed to the unification of British terri- 
tories in South Africa. He and his col- 
leagues rejected the plans for closer union 
})Ut forward, 1875, by Lord Carnarvon, 
the British colonial secretary, and symbol- 
ized by the ap|)oi rumen t of the [uo-union 
Sir Henry Bartle Frere ^(181.5-84) as gov- 
ernor and high commissioner at the Cape, 
1876. 

SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. As a 

further step tow.ird unification. Sir The- 
ophilus Shepstone (1817-9.3) , with cdficial 
approval, annexed the Transvaal, 1877. 
This and other early British moves to- 
ward union underestimated the extent of 
.sejjarati.sm and divisive racial policies 
in .South African so(iety The discovery of 
many new gold and rliamond dejiosits 
during the last (piarter of the Dili cent, 
brought in a steady stream of Fairopean 
settlers and adventurers who. in a series 
of minor wars, clashed with Africans 
fearful of losing their land. Boer-British 
antagonisms giew 'Faking advantage of 
Briti.sh preoccn[)ation with the Basuto 
“War of the Guns" and restlessness in 
Zululand, the Boers in the Trainsvaal 
rebelled against the British, won a brief 
war against them, and set up the South 
African Republic. Bv the Convention )f 
Pretoria, 3 Aug., 1881. the Tramsvaal 
(South African Republic) was given com- 
plete self-government subject to the 
“su/erainty” of the British Crown. 

GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA. 
German trading interests headed by F. A. 
E. Liideritz (1834-86) acejuired land at 
Angra Pequena, 1883, a territory on the 
southwest coast vaguely under British 
control. In 1884 the German imperial 
government announced that it would 
protect thif area, and in 1802 took it over 
officially. The injection of a colonial 


Germany into South African affairs 
cau.>ed renewed imperial activity by 
Britain: Basutoland was separated from 
Cape Colony, 1884, and made subject to 
the British home government, as also was 
BechuanalsfVid, 1885. Zululand was an- 
nexed in 1887. 

RULE OF KRUGER IN THE 
TRANSVAAL. Following a convention 
signed in London, 27 Feb., 1884, Paul 
Kruger (182.5-1904), president of the 
Transvaal, was granted a freer hand in 
negotiating with the African tribes, and 
the powers of the British resident ap- 
pointed to the Transvaal were greatly 
reduced while all mention of British 
“sii/erainty” was dropped. In return, all 
European settleis were to have their civil 
lights protected, and there were to be no 
discriminatory tax levies at the expense 
of uUlatiders (non-Boer residents) . British 
goods, moreover, were no longer to be at a 
disadvantage in the Transvaal’s markets 
because of extra tariffs or special taxes. 

In 1889 a customs union was set up 
between Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free .State, and the frontiers of German 
South-West Africa were defined, 1890. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA CO. Cecil 
John Rhodes (1853-1902), important in 
Cape affairs since helping to found the 
l)e Beers Diamond Co., 1880, an avowed 
imperialist, and head, from its foundation 
in 1889, of the British South Africa Co., 
became political leader of the (]apc Col- 
ony, 1890. Fhe function of the B.S.A. Co., 
as Rhodes saw it, was to explore and 
settle the area north of Cape Colony, thus 
containing the 'I'ransvaal and hindering 
its expansion. 

1895-1902 

JAMESON RAID. 29 Dec., 1895-2 Jan., 
1896. President Kruger closed to British 
and C.ipc traders the overland routes 
tlirough the Transvaal. Anti-Boer ele- 
ments in Cape Colony, led by Dr. 
Leander Jameson (1853-1917), then 
staged a raid on Johannesburg which was 
quickly repulsed. The emperor of Ger- 
many, moreover, congratulated Kruger by 
telegram, 3 Jan., 1896, for repelling the 
invasion. Kruger continued a program of 
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discrimination against the uitlanders. On 
26 Sept., 1896, the Alien Expulsion Act 
was pr.ssed, and on 26 Nov. the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act. Restrictions on the 
freedom of the press and on the right of 
assembly were strengthened. On 17 Mar., 
1897, Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State renewed their 1889 defensive al- 
liance. 

SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. The uit- 
landers addressed a petition of grievances 
to Queen Victoria, 24 Mar., 1899. Be- 
tween 31 May and 5 June, Kruger and 
the governor of the Cape, Sir Alfred 
Milner (1854-1925) held a series of dis- 
cussions at Bloemfohtein. When these 
failed, the Boers presented an ultimatum 
to the British government. This ulti- 
matum was rejected, and war began, 11 
Oct., 1899, between Britain and the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. Al- 
though some 448,000 troops from all over 
the empire were used against 87,000 Boers 
before the war was over, in 1899 there 
were only 25,000 British troops in South 
Africa. This initial numerical advantage, 
coupled with other factors like familiarity 
with the terrain and interior lines of 
supply and movement, gave the Boers an 
edge at the start. Thus the Boer Gen. 
Petrus Joubert (1834-1900) won easy vic- 
tories at Laing’s Nek, 12 Oct., and 
Nicholson’s Nek, 30 Oct., and by 2 Nov. 
was besieging Ladysmith. The appoint- 
ment early in 1900 of new British gen- 
erals (Roberts and Kitchener) and the 
employment of larger forces enabled the 
British gradually to turn the tide. 

TREATY OF VEREENIGING. 31 
May, 1902. In return for Boer acceptance 
of British sovereignty, the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State accepted the status 
of crown colonies, received a rehabilita- 
tion grant of £3 m., and were promised 
representative institutions as soon as 
practicable. Responsible government was 
granted to the Transvaal in 1906 and to 
the Orange River Colony in 1907. 

1903-14 

INTERCOLONIAL CUSTOMS CON- 
FERENCE. All tariff barriers were abol- 
ished, 1903, between Cape Colony, Natal, 


the Orange Free State, *he Transvaal, 
Southern Rhodesia, and the High Com- 
mission Territories. It was also decided 
that in future intercolonial conferences of 
this type should handle relationships with 
the indigenous Africans. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNION. 
31 May, 1910. A national convention 
met at Durban, 12 Oct.-15 Nov., 1908, 
Cape Town, 22 Nov.-18 Dec., 1908 and 11 
Jan.-3 Feb., 1909, and Bloemfontein, 
3-11 May, 1909, to draw up a consti- 
tution for a union of the South African 
territories. The constitution provided for 
2 houses: the Lower, with 150 members 
popularly elected, and the Upper, chosen 
by provincial councils voting alongside 
their members in the Lower House. 
Enabling legislation, the South Africa 
Act, was passed by the imperial govern- 
ment and in May 1910 the Union of 
South Africa came into existence, with 
Louis Botha (1862-1919) as its 1st prime 
minister. 

IMMIGRATION, LAND, AND 
LABOR. The Immigration Act, 1913, 
limited the influx of Asians, and by the 
Native Land Act, 191.3, both Europeans 
and Bantu were forbidden to buy land in 
each other’s areas. At this period the trade 
unions were beginning to organize and to 
assert themselves. In an effort to win rec- 
ognition, benefits, and concessions, they 
declared a series of strikes, 1913, in the gold 
mines and on the railways. {Cont. p. 474.) 

The British West Indies 

1870-89 

DECLINE OF SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

When the British Empire abolished 
slavery and adopted free trade, the tradi- 
tional staple crop of the British West 
Indies, sugar, began to be uneconomic. 
Profits on sugar had been dependent on a 
fertile soil, cheap labor, and a protected 
market. Years of inefficient farming had 
exhausted the soil. Attempts were made 
to diversify the economy of the islands, 
and by 1870 bananas had become 
Jamaica’s chief export. 

CROWN COLONY GOVERNMENT. 
In 1871 the ruling oligarchy of British 
Honduras, rather than see former slaves 
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enfranchised, Requested crown colony 
status, thus surrendering a 100-year-old 
tradition of limited, but free, democracy. 
Most of the other colonies had made, or 
would make, the same request: Grenada,* 
St. Vincent and Tobago, 1876, and An- 
tigua, 1898, until by 1914 only Barbados, 
Bermuda, and the Bahamas retained 
dehiocratic institutions. 

In preparation for an eventual closer 
political union of the British West Indies, 
British Honduras was detached from 
Jamaica, 1884, and Barbados from the 
Windward Islands, 1885, while Tobago 
was united to Trinidad, 1889. Except in 
the latter case, where economic hardship 
dictated union, all attempts at federation 
were tLwarted by vested interests in each 
colony. 

In 1891 a measure of democracy was 
introduced in British Guiana. The fran- 
chise was very limited, but this was the 
Isi such experiment in the colony's his- 
tory. 

1890-1914 

EDUCATION POLICY. The census of 
1890 revealed that half the West Indian 
population was under 5 years of age. In 
Jamaica a Board of Education was e.stab- 
lished, 1893, and lees in the elementary 
school system were abolished. A "house 
tax" was imposed to finance the schools. 

SOCIAL WELFARE POLICIES. The 
social-welfare program, mainly associated 
with the Liberal colonial secretary, 
Joseph Chamberlain, was based on the 
recommendations of the Royal (Commis- 
sion of 1896-97. The commission had 
called for improved transportation facil- 
ities, better rural credit, the division of 
large estates into small farms, and system- 
atic agricultural education. Accordingly, a 
scheme was adopted in Jamaica whereby 
crown lands were sold to settlers, 1890. 
An agricultural research center was estab- 
lished, and a system of tariff reductions 
under imperial preference applied to aid 
the sagar industry, 1897. 

In 1902, £250 m. was granted by the 
imperial government to West Indian 
sugar interests in an effort to counter 
temporarily the effects of a new U.S. tariff 
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wall and of competition*from government- 
subsidized beet sugar industries being 
developed in Europe. • 

JAMAICAN EARTHQUAKE. In 1907 
Jamaiciif was struck by an earthquake 
which damaged every building in Kings- 
ton and killed over 800 people. (Cont. p. 
473.) 

INDIA AND CEYLON 
1870-84 

ARYA SAMAJ. Dayananda Sarasvati 
(1824-83) founded the first Arya Samaj in 
Bombay, 10 Apr., *1875. Popular among 
Hindus in Oudh, the Punjab, and North- 
west Frontier Provinces, where many 
Moslems (Muslims) and Sikhs lived, the 
Samaj taught that pure Hinduism was 
derived from the Vedas, that Hinduism 
was superior to all other religions, and 
that lapsed Hindus should be recon- 
verted. Moslems felt threatened by the 
organization, the tone of whose doctrines 
enabled it to be used by Hindu extremist 
politicians in the early 20th cent, under 
the inspiration of Lajput Rai (1865- 
1928) . 

MOSLEM EDUCATIONAL FOUN- 
DATIONS. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, a 
Moslem modernizer convinced that Mos- 
lems could overcome their economic and 
political disabilities only by gaining a 
western education and alrstaining from 
active politics, opened a school at Aligarh 
for Moslems, 24 May, 1875. To appease 
the ulema (‘ulama, Moslem scholars) , who 
opposed western studies, the school in- 
cluded religious education in its curricu- 
lum. On 8 Jan., 1877, Lord Lytton (vice- 
roy, 1876-80) laid the foundation stone of 
the Mohammedan .\nglo-Oriental College, 
later to be raised to the status of a 
university 

BUDDHIST THEOSOPHICAL SO 
CIETY. Founded in Oylon by H. S. 
Olcoti, the Buddhist Theosophical So- 
ciety ineffectively challenged during the 
1870’s the Christian missionaries who 
were taking over the educational functions 
of the bhikkus (Buddhist monks) . 

INDIAN ASSOCIATION. Infiuenced 
by Mazzini, Surrendranath Bannerjee, a 
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former civil serva'ht, founded the Indian 
Association at Calcutta, 26 July, 1876. 
The Association was an overtly political 
organization for western-educated Hen- 
galis. It protested, among other -matters, 
the 1876 regulation lowering the maxi- 
mum entrance age into the I.C.S. (Indian 
Civil Service) from 21 to 19. 

INDIAN EMPIRE. Queen Victoria as- 
sumed the title of empress of India, 1 
Jan., 1877. This signified the para- 
mountcy of British power in India, in- 
cluding the princely states. 

VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 14 Mar., 
1878. The Viceroy’s Executive Council 
passed a Vernacular f’ress Act subjecting 
vernacular newspapers to confiscation if 
they printed material considered sedi- 
tious. The Indian Association protested 
against this act, and also against the Arms 
Act of Apr. 1878, which imposed a heavy 
import duly on arms and retjuired uni- 
versal licensing of guns, but exempted 
Englishmen from compliance. On 10 Jan., 
1882, on the initiative of Lord Ripon 
(viceroy, 1880-81) the Legislative Council 
repealed the Vernacular Press Act, The 
act Iiad never been invoked to close down 
a new.spaper. 

ILBERT BILL. Sir Courtney Ilbert 
introduced in die Legislative Council, 2 
Feb., 1883, a bill to remove discrimina 
tion against certain Indian judges in the 
districts by enabling them to try English- 
men as well as Indians. The viceroy, Lord 
Ripon, strongly supported the bill, but 
agitation against it by British plantation 
owners and judges resulted in a compro- 
mise bill, which provided that a Euro- 
pean on trial in any court could have a 
jury, half of whose members must be 
European. The new bill was enacted, 25 
Jan., 1884. The Ilbert Rill controversy led 
to the worst racial antagonism since the 
Mutiny. 

1885-98 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE. The 1st 
session of the National Conlcrence was 
held at Calcutta. 28-30 Dec., 1883. Called 
by the Indian Association, the conference 
was intended to be an India-wide politi- 
cal organization. Its 2nd, and final, ses- 
sion was held at Calcutta, 25-27 Dec., 


1885. Delegates from nortkern India were 
attracted to the meeting. 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
ITie 1st session of the I.N.C. (Indian 
^National Congress) was held at Bombay, 
28 Dec., 1885. Largely inspired and organ- 
ized by Alan Octavian Hume (1829-1912) , 
a retired I.C.S. officer who feared revolu- 
tion if responsible Indians did not have a 
forum in which to vent their grievances 
against the government, the I.N.C. began 
as a small group of western-educated 
persons of the middle class interested in 
administrative and constitutional adjust- 
ments. In 1886 the Congress demanded 
the expansion and strengthening of the 
legislative councils and the election of at 
least half their members. Its membership 
gradually increased, and it began to meet 
annually at different cities. 

After the founding of the I.N.C., Afos- 
lem fears of Hindu domination, as well as 
Hindu revolutionary exasperation with 
the servility and gradualness of meliorists 
and reformeis, led to an intensification of 
communalism and to severe strains within 
the Congress itself. Unable to satisfy any 
party, the Indian government’s attitude 
approximated the reformist position. 

UNITED INDIAN PATRIOTIC AS- 
SOCIATION. Syed Ahmed Khan, who 
declared at Lucknow, 28 Dec., 1887. that 
Moslems and Hindus were 2 diflercnt 
nations and that representative institu- 
tions would only result in the subjugation 
'of Mo.slems to Hindus, lounded the 
United Indian Patriotic Association in 
Aug. 1888. ITie establishment of the 
U.l.P.A. emphasized that the I N.C. did 
not represent the views of all Indians. 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL. Influenced 
by Behranji Merwanji Malabai, a Guja- 
rati Parsi, and some Hindu reformers, a 
bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Council, Jan. 1891, to raise the minimum 
age of marriage from 10 to 12 years. 
Bitter controversy ensued, especially in 
Maharashtra, where the Chitpavan Brah- 
min. Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920), 
iiews])aper editor and teacher, attacked 
the bill on the grounds that loreign rule 
should not interfere with the Hindu 
social itruclure and that the measure was 
unneccs.sary. Although the bill passed, 19 
Mar., Tiiak’s revolutionary nationalism. 
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couched in terms of adherence to tradi- 
tional Hindu social norms, was to con- 
tinue. 

INDIA COUNCILS ACT. 26 May, 
1892. Enacted by the imperial parliament, 
the India Councils Act enlarged the 
central and provincial legislative councils 
and enhanced their powers by allowing 
members to put questions and discuss 
financial matters. Although not recogniz- 
ing the principle of election, the act did 
permit municipal corporations and cer- 
tain associations to nominate members of 
council, thus granting the principle of 
representation of particular interests. The 
I.N.C. criticized the act for not granting 
elect io*is. 

TEMPERANCE C^VMPAIGN IN 
CEYLON. During the 1880’s and 1890’s 
Buddhist nationalists reacted against a 
British policy of selling lic]uor licenses by 
conducting a fervent remperaricc cam- 
paign. Both the Butldhisf Theosophical 
Society and the temperance movement 
evidenced the frustration felt by the 
bhikkhus because of their declining im- 
portance in political and social life. 

GANAPATI FESTIVAL. Following 
communal riots in Maharashtra. Tilak 
and Annasabib, an orthodox Brahmin, 
organized in Poona, Sept. 1893, the 1st 
annual public Ganapati festival, an event 
whicli gave Hindus a popular deity to 
venerate at a time when otherwise they 
might have joined ^^osIems in the Mo- 
hurrain festival. During a similar festival 
at Poona in 1894, a communal riot 
erupted when a mela (religious gathering), 
disobeying the law, played music outside 
a mosque. 

NATIONAL SOCIAL CONFER- 
ENCE. A split in the I.N.C. between 
reformists and Maharashtrian revolution- 
aries was avoided, Dec. 189,5, when Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, a Chitpavan Brahmin, 
and M. G. Ranade gave in to Tilak’s 
insistence that the National Social Con- 
ference (founded by Ranada, 1887), a 
social reformist organization, be prohib- 
ited from using the I.N.C. tent after a 
meeting at Poona. 

SHIVAJI FESTIVAL. Tilak’s inaugu 
ration, 15 Mar., 1895, of the Shivaji festi- 
val in Raigarh and Poona, honoring the 
Maratha soldier who killed Aurangzeb’s 


general, Afzul Khan, in 1659 and became 
the 1st Maratha king, heightengd the 
mass revolutionary character of the 
Maharashtrian nationalist movement. 

CONVICTION OF TILAK. The 
Bombay High Court tried and convicted 
Tilak, 8-14 Sept., 1897, for seditious 
editorial writing in his paper, Kesari, the 
previous 15 June. Tilak’s sentence of 18 
month.s. later reduced to 12, led even 
moderates to protest the injustice of the 
sentence. 

1899-1914 

VICEROYALTY OF LORD CURZON. 

Lord Curzon (viceroy,^ 1899-1905) took 
oflue on b Jan., 1899. He instituted a 
policy of administrative efficiency, creat- 
ing, 1901, the Not th west Frontier Prov- 
ince and reducing the area of the Punjab. 
During Cur/on’s vitcroyalty, the incon- 
gruity of British policy and Hindu na- 
tionalist expectations and demands con- 
tributed to the inability of I.N.C. 
moderates to mollify the extremists. Mos- 
lem se}>riratist aspirations aggravated al- 
ready strained communal relations. 

PROPOSED PARTITION OF BEN- 
GAL. Cur/on announced, 7 Dec., 1903, 
that, to improve administrative efficiency, 
Bengal would be divided: Chittagong, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, and the Tippera 
Hills would be transferred to A.ssam, and 
Cluita Nagpur to the Central Provinces, 
with some parts of the Central Provinces 
and Madras going to Bengal. The pro- 
posed arrangements would have reduced 
the population of Bengal from 78.5 m. to 
67.5 III., and the new province of East 
Bengal and Assam would have had a 
Moslem majority. On 19 July, 1905, Cur- 
zon, with the reluctant approval of the 
India Office, published the official deci- 
sion to divide Bengal. Surrendranath 
Bannerjee led a mass meeting at Calcutta, 
7 Aug., which resolved to boycott British 
goods. Antipartition activity also included 
the Swadeshi movement, designed to pro- 
mote indigenous production of cloth and 
other goods and a national education 
program. On 16 Nov., 1905, Bengali 
nationalists established the National 
Council of EdiJcaiion, which sponsored 
the Bengal National College, 1 June, 
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1906. Nationalist agitation led to com- 
munal^ riots. Antipartition activity was 
not confined to licngal; Tilak promoted 
the Swadeshi movement in Mahjyrashtra. 

MOSLEM POLITICAL pEMANDS. 
Led by the Aga Khan and Nawab Moshin- 
ul-Mulk, 35 Moslems presented, 1 Oct., 

1906, to Lord Minto (viceroy, 1905-10) at 
Simla a set of political demands, includ- 
ing separate Moslem electorates for the 
municipalities and legislative councils. 
Minto gave a sympathetic reply. 

ALL-INDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. Re 
sponding to the proposal of Nawab Sali- 
mullah Khan of Dacca, that Moslems form 
an overtly political organization, Moslem 
leaders met at Dacca and established the 
All-India Moslem League, 30 Dec., 1906. 
The League's constitution, drafted in 

1907, proclaimed as its goals the promot- 
ing of constitutional and administrative 
changes favorable to the Moslem com- 
munity and encouraging Moslem loyalty 
to British rule. 

DEPORTATION OF NATIONAL- 
1ST LEADERS. Peasant unrest in the 
Punjab due to dissatisfaction with the 
Punjab Colonization Bill, which per- 
mitted land inheritance by the soldier 
pensioners in Chenab Colony only by 
primogeniture, led to the arrest and de- 
portation, 9 May, 1907, of Lajput Rai, 
who had spoken in opposition to the bill, 
on charges of sedition. On 3 June, A jit 
Singh, another agitator, was similarly 
deported. The viceroy disallowed the bill, 
May, and released the deportees, 18 Nov. 

I.N.C. SPLIT. When, in Dec. 1906, the 
extremists failed to elect their candidate 
president, and when, as president, Dada- 
bhai Naoroji proclaimed India’s birth- 
right to be swaraj (self-rule) , the I.N.C. 
was held together only by its capacity to 
live with the moderates’ and extremists’ 
divergent interpretations of its goals, and 
also by an ability to tolerate differing 
interpretations of the resolution uphold- 
ing the legitimacy of the Swadeshi move- 
ment in Bengal. On 26 Dec., 1907, at 
Surat the extremists, frustrated by the 
moderates in an attempt to nominate 
Lajput Rai as president, fearful that the 
moderates would soften the 1906 resolu- 
tion on the Swadeshi movement, ::nd 


enraged by the refusal of tKe chairman of 
the Reception Committee, N. Malvi, to 
recognize Tilak for the floor, bolted the 
♦meeting. Not until 1916 was the I.N.C. 
reunited. 

INDIA COUNCILS ACT. 25 May, 
1909. The India Councils Act of 1909 
(Morley-Minto Reforms) (1) increased 
the number of elected and nominated 
members of the central and provincial 
legislative councils (with a majority of 
nonofficials in the provincial councils) ; 
(2) enhanced the powers of these councils 
by permitting elected members to table 
resolutions and a.sk .supplementary ques- 
tions; and (3) extended the number of 
interest groups represented in the coun- 
cils. Although the announcement, 1 Nov., 
1908, of impending reforms was wel- 
comed by I.N.C. moderates, the regula- 
tions, which included the retention by the 
viceroy of power to disqualify any person 
from membership in any council, were 
attacked at the 1909 I.N.C. meeting at 
Lahore. 

McCALLUM CREWE REFORMS. In 
Ceylon several small reform societies or- 
ganized by western-educated Ceylonese 
pressed demands tor constitutional re- 
form. 1910, including power for Ceylon- 
ese in the Executive Council and elec- 
tions to the Legislative Council. Sir 
Henry McCallum (gov., 1907-13) rejected 
most of these demands mainly on the 
ground that they came from atypical 
Ceylonese who, in contrast to himself who 
could rely on the reports of the govern- 
ment agents, had no contact with the 
masses. Nevertheless, the McCallum- 
Crewe Reforms introduced the principle 
of election to the Legislative Council by 
giving Ceylonese who had a yearly income 
of Rs. 1,500 and- who could pass the 
Senior or Junior Cambridge Examination 
or a comparable examination the right to 
elect 1 member to the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The burgher member was to be 
elected by burghers, and one European 
urban member and one European rural 
member were to be elected by their con- 
stituencies. There were to be 10 nonoffi- 
cial members (6 nominated to represent 
communal groups as well as the 4 elected 
members) and 1 1 official members. 
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DELHI DURBAR. Dec. 1911. At a 

durbar in Delhi, attended by the new 
King- Emperor George V and Queen 
Mary, the emperor announced (1) the 
repeal of the partition of Bengal, whiclf 
had the effect of leimiting the 2 Bengals, 
reducing the status of Assam to a diief- 
commissionership, and creating a new 
province, Bihar and Orissa; (2) the rais- 
ing of the status of Bengal to that of a 
governorship: and (3) the transfer ot the 
capital of British India from Calcutta to 
Delhi. (Cont. p. 455.) 

FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

1870-99 

REVOLT IN THE RABYLIAS. As a 

result of a reduction in strength of 
Fiencli garrisons during the ?>anco-Prus- 
sian War and of a reaction against land 
expropriation and Jewish naturali/ation 
(by the Cremieux Decrees, 1870), the 
Mocjrani family and the Rahmaniyva 
Order led a revolt in the Kabylias (Al- 
geria) in 1871. Adm. Louis Henri de 
Gucydon (1809-8(1), the French com- 
mander, needed 80,000 soldiers to sup- 
press the Tcvolt. The Kabylians had to 
pay iiulemniiics, abandon 500.000 more 
he( lares of land, and. in some cases, 
suffer criminal penalties. 

GROWTH OF CIVILIAN POWER 
IN ALGERIA. The civilian y)opuIation 
of the Algiers area expelled the military 
in 1870 and tcmporatily established the 
revolutionary government of the “com- 
mune” of Algiers. Although a military 
regime returned the following year, the 
authority of the governor general was 
reduced, civilian teiritory steadily grew in 
extent, and “mixed commune.s” began to 
replace the Arab bureaus. The influence 
of . Archbishop (later Cardinal) Lavigerie 
(1825-92) , who had arrived in Algeria in 
1867 and founded the White Fathers 
order soon afterward, was significant in 
these changes. 

DEBT QUESTION IN TUNISIA. 

The Husaynid (Husaynid) beys, nomi- 
nally pashas of the Ottoman sultan, 
progressively lost their autonomy to 
Europeans during the later 19lh cent. 
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Under Mohammed as-S^diq (Muhammad 
as-Sadiq) (ruled 1859-82), haphazard 
efforts at modernization by the Tiurkish 
elite continued, and the tax burden on 
the peasants grew heavier. The expand- 
ing power* of Prime Minister Mustafa 
Khaznadar (1837-73) meant increasing 
corruption and indebtedness to European 
interests, and helped bring about the 
creation, 1869, of a Financial Commission 
for the Tunisian Debt composed of 
French, Italians, Maltese, and Tunisians. 
Efforts to reform and to renew ties with 
Constantinople by Prime Minister Khayr 
ad-Din (ad-Din) , 1873-77, failed, mainly 
because of sharpe'ning rivalry between 
France and Italy in Tunisia as repre- 
sented by their respective consuls, Rous- 
tan and Maccio. In 1878 the Financial 
Commission collapsed, and France ob- 
tained British and German acquiescence 
in the event she decided to declare a 
protectorate; Italian power was unable to 
check the ambitions o^ the dominant 
French. 

RULE OF SULTAN HASSAN OF 
MOROCCO. In spite of his reputation in 
Europe as an admirable ruler, Sultan 
Mawlay Ha.ssan (ruled 1873-94) was not 
able to arrest the decline of the Moroccan 
economy and independence. Plagued by 
inadequate finances and a weak army, he 
exerted little sustained control over the 
mountainous and .southern portions of 
his kingdom, and could not protest the 
Madrid Convention, 1880, by which Eu- 
ropean states joined Britain and France 
in receiving rights to mosl-favored-nation 
treatment and a guarantee of protection 
for their nationals in Morocco. 

ESTABLISH.MENT OF THE TUNL 
STAN PROTECTORATE. An incursion 
into Algeria by mountain brigands pro- 
vided the pretext for French occupation 
of Tunisia in 1881. There was no resis- 
tance, and the T reaty of Kassar Said 
(Le B.irdo), signed in May, temporarily 
authorized the French resident minister 
to handle external affairs and assist 
the bey in financial matters. After an 
uprising in the center and south under 
AH ben Khalifa ('AH ibn Khalifa) , 
France signed the La Marsa Convention, 
1883, which committed the bey to ad- 
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miriistrative, judicial, and financial re- 
forms suggested by the French govern- 
ment; this declaration contained no time 
limit. 

FRENCH RULE IN TUNISIA. As 
minister of foreign affairs, president of 
the bey’s council, and commander of 
virtually all military forces in the country, 
the French resident general became the 
real ruler of I’unisia. The beylical family 
received a subsidy and continued to hold 
office until 1957. French civil controllers 
oversaw the existing Tunisian provincial 
administrations, while French technicians 
and teachers immigrated in increasing 
numbers to man the developing modern 
sectors of the economy and society. The 
traditional sectors declined in impor- 
tance. In 1883-84 France guaranteed the 
Tunisian debt and abolished the Finan- 
cial Commission, and the European 
powers renounced their consular jurisdic- 
tions. In 1891 France replaced the piaster 
with the franc, and instituted, 1892, 
compulsory military service in a Tunisian 
army, a tradition rCsSulting in significant 
Funisian participation (involving the 
death of 10,000 troops) in World War I. 
The customs privileges of the European 
powers were revoked, 1890-97, but Italy 
continued lo possess some special rights 
and was able to exert great influence 
because of large-scale Italian immigration 
into Tunisia. The Italian press, banks, 
schools, and private organizations were 
powerful. 

FRENCH EXPANSION IN THE 
SAHARA. French interest in a trans- 
Saharan lailway linking her North and 
West African possessions rose sharply in 
the late 1870's, but declined again after 
the massacre of the Flatters exploratory 
mission, 1881, by Tuareg and Chamba 
Arab tribesmen. Also in 1881 a fraction of 
the Awlad (Awlad) Sidi Sha\kh revolted 
in the northwestern Sahara under Bou 
Amama (Bu ‘Amama) . but were sup- 
pressed by a large French force the fol- 
lowing year. Later in the decade France 
successfully discouraged Moroccan claims 
to the Tawat (Tawiii) oases, but limited 
her own expansion to the capture of El- 
Gol^a, 1891. In 1899 the French took In- 
Salah, a commercial center on the edge of 


Tawat. The military expedition led by 
Foureau and Lamy, 1898-1900, crossed 
the Sahara via the Hoggar (Ahaggar) to 
join in a convergence of French columns 
‘•around Lake Chad. The Hoggar T uareg 
officially submitted to French control, 
1905. During 1900 the completion of the 
railway from Oran to Colomb Bechar in 
the northwestern Sahara provided 1 base 
for eventual French rule in Morocco. 

1900-1914 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF AL- 
GERIA. In 1900 the departmental struc- 
ture in Algeria was aboli.shcd and the 
territory received full administrative and 
financial autonomy. The governor gen- 
eral’s powers weie increa.sed and the 
dt^egalions fmancieres, a group represent- 
ing various Euro- Algerian economic in- 
terests, obtained the authority to decide 
on budgets. Under the impetus ot this 
autonomy and through the application of 
new techniques, the production of grapes 
and wine, citrus fruits, and other agricul- 
tural commodities increased markedly, 
and the European and especially the 
indigenous population grew at a rapid 
rate. 

GROWTH OF FRENCH INFLU 
ENCE IN MOROCCO. During the dicta- 
torial regency of Vizir Ba Ahmad ben 
Musa, 1894-1900, and the efficient reign 
of Mawlay Abel al-Aziz ('Abd al-'Aziz) , 
1900-1909, customs revenues from Euio- 
pean trade probably constituted more 
than half the government revenue of 
Morocco. The influence of France grew 
relative to that of the other iMiropean 
powers. At the turn of the century France 
was consolidating her position in the 
western Algerian Sahara and regulating 
her border disputes with Morocco. By 
1905 Italy and Britain had acquiesced in 
French preponderance in the sultanate, 
and Spain had agreed to a parallel 
hegemony for herself in the northern 
zone. France increasingly determined the 
general conduct, customs policy, and 
budget of the Moroccan state. 

By contrast the domain of the Sultan 
and his makhzan (administration) was 
shrinking, and revolts were increasing in 
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frequency and ^seriousness. Bou Amama, 
Raisuli, Ma al-Ainin (Ainin) and his 
son al-Hiba (Hiba) , and others were all 
active in attacking the sultanate or ihe^ 
Europeans from bases in the mountains 
or the south. 

RISE OF TUNISIAN NATIONAL- 
ISM. A demand for reform, 1906. by a 
group of “Young I'unisians” developed by 
1908 into a movement for a conijtituiion. 
In the tense atmosphere resulting from the 
Italian occupation of Tiipolitania in 
1911, anti-European sentiment increased, 
and erupted into protests and riots in 
and around Tunis, 1911-12. This proto- 
nationalist activity was confined to the 
capital and subsided during World War I. 

GERMAN INTERVENTION IN 
MOROCCO. In order to embarrass 
France and win economic advantages, 
Germany challenged F'rench preponder- 
ance in Morocco on 3 occasions between 
190") and 1912. In 1905-6 she disputed the 
1904 agreements substantiating French 
hegemony, but obtained only an ineffet- 
rual statement (Algeciras, lOOfi) on the 
internationali/ation of Morocco During 
1906-8 Frendi troops inters ened to quell 
disturbances at Onjda and Casablanca. 
Reaction against tins helped Mawlay 
Hafid, whose *sympa(hies were pro-Ger- 
man, to emerge as the new sultan, 1908-9. 
The stage was now set for the 2nd crisis, 
1909, when (Germans encouraged French 
Legionnaires in Casablarrca to desert. 
The resulting controversy was settled in 
favor of France by the International 
Court at The Hague. Soon, howeser, 
revolts spread throughout the country, 
and Mawl.iy Ilafid had to recjuest the 
assistance of French troops against tire 
threat of a rival sultan. The last Franco- 
German controversy over Morocco fol- 
lovyed the arrival, 1911, of the gunboat 
Panther in Agadir Harbor. After an 
argument, an accord cleared the air. and 
the 1912 convention establishing a French 
protectorate over Morocco became pos- 
sible: Gen. Louis Lyautey (1854-1934) 
and the new sultan, Mawlay Yusuf 
(Yusuf) (ruled 1912-27), then instituted 
a system of indirect rule and began a slow 
"repacification.” 


SPANISH MOROCCO. After the mas 
sacre of some Spanish miners near Mel- 
illa, 1910, Spain conquered Larache and 
Alca7ar(y.iivir (al-Ksar al-Kabir) . The fol- 
lowing year she signed a convention with 
France creating Spanish Morocco, select- 
ing a khalifa (khalifa) (lieutenant) nomi- 
nally responsible to the sultan, and pro-’ 
jecting the construction of a jointly 
controlled railway from Tangiers to Fez. 
(Cont. p. 469.) 


THE PARTITION AND 
COLONIZATION OF TROPICAL 
AFRICA 

TROPICAL AFRICA ’IN 1870. Alien 
rule in tropical Africa in the 1870’s was 
generally restricted to a very few coastal 
enclaves. The French were an exception 
in that they had pen(‘trated into the 
interior behind Senegal, and Pierre Sa- 
vorgnan dc Brazza (1852-1905) was in the 
process of seturing treaties on their be- 
half with chiefs in the River Ogoou6 
region. Elsewhere, the French occupied 
coastal trading posts along the Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey, and had a settle- 
ment at Gabon. The Portuguese had tried 
unsuccessfully to extend their trading 
activities into the interior of Mozambique 
and Angola. They also controlled the 
islands of Sao Tomt!* and Fernando Po in 
the Bight of Biafra and had some influ- 
ence in Portuguese Guinea, south of 
Senegambia. Britain had de facto control 
over the Sultanate of Zanzibar, but had 
no plans for any official assumption of 
sovereignty in East -Africa. The British 
West African colonies of Lagos, Sierra 
Leone, and the Gambia were surrounded 
by viable African states. On the Gold 
Coast, however, British administration 
extended over large numbers of coastal 
peoples. 

The Congo 

1870-85 

INTERNATIONAL AFRICAN ASSO- 
CIATION. At a meeting in Brussels, 
Sept. 1876, King Leopold II of the Bel- 
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gians (1835-1909) took the 1st step to- 
ward making himself the personal ruler 
of th^ Congo. The delegates he persuaded 
to come to the Brussels meeting were not 
government representatives but distin- 
guished Europeans and Americans from 
many nelds. They agreed to establish an 
International African Association. At its 
1877 meeting the Association declared its 
goals to be the suppression of the slave 
trade and the gathering of scientific in- 
formation. 

STANLEY EXPEDITION. Henry 
Morton Stanley (1841-1904) , who had 
traced the Congo froi^i the Lualaba to the 
Atlantic, 1874-77, was recruited by a 
special committee of the Association to 
“open up” the region, Aug. 1879. He 
stayed and worked almost continuously in 
the Congo’ until 1884, building roads, 
establishing settlements, and making 
treaties with local chiefs. 

DE BRAZZA EXPEDITION. From 
1879 de Brazza, who had explored the 
Ogoou^, 1875-78, became an official 
F'rench agent. He reached the north bank 
of the Congo, 1880, and obtained numer- 
ous treaties, 1880-82. The French govern- 
ment endorsed his work and financially 
supported it. The result was French con- 
trol of the north bank of the Congo, while 
Stanley’s activities gave Leopold’s Associa- 
tion control of the south bank. 

ANGLOPORTUGUESE TREATY. 
Becoming alarmed at the activities of 
Stanley and de Brazza, the Portuguese 
pressed their claims northward from 
Angola to the Congo mouth. Negotiations 
with Britain began, Nov. 1882, and the 2 
countries signed a treaty, Feb. 1884. An 
Anglo-Portuguese Commission was to 
guarantee freedom of navigation on the 
Congo to all nations, and Britain was to 
recognize Portuguese claims as far as the 
Congo estuary and also a Portuguese right 
to the enclave of Cabinda to the north. 
The treaty was roundly condemned both 
in Britain and on the Continent, and was 
shelved when Portugal failed to convene 
an international conference on the 
issue. 

BERLIN WEST AFRICA CONFER- 
ENCE. 15 nations attended a conference 


summoned by Bismarck i'o Berlin, Nov. 
1884-Feb. 1885. The Congo basin was 
declared a free-trade area, all rivers in the 
region were to be open to all, and inter- 
national action was to free the area from 
the slave trade. Throughout the conti- 
nent, notice was to be given of new 
annexations, and occupation, to be valid, 
must be effective. 

INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE 
CONGO. The Berlin Conference recog- 
nized the possessions of the International 
African Association as the Independent 
State of the Congo and guaranteed the 
new state’s neutrality. King Leopold be- 
came its sovereign, Apr. 1885. Initially the 
activities of Leopold’s agents v/ere con- 
fined to the lower Congo, where a railway 
from the coast to L(!^opoldville was begun, 
while the eastern Congo was left in the 
hands of Arab-Swahili slavers from Zan- 
zibar. 

188r>-1914 

COMPETITION FOR KATANGA. The 
Katanga region of the interior, even then 
famed for its rich mineral deposits, was 
ruled by Msiri, who directed a commer- 
cial empire whose influence extended 
from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The activities of missionaries at Msiri’s 
capital inspired fears on Leopold’s part 
that another European power might be 
about to secure the region. His apprehen- 
sions were justified, since representatives 
of the British South Africa Co. were mak- 
ing determined efforts to persuade Msiri 
to sign away his sovereignty. The com- 
pany’s diplomacy failed, however, 1890, 
and the Belgians were on the scene in 
1891, offering protection to Msiri. The 
chief lefused and, when civil war broke 
out in Katanga, suspected the Belgians of 
intending to join an alliance against him. 
He therefore attempted to open negotia 
tions with Rhodes’s agent once again, but 
his letter was intercepted by W. G. Stairs, 
an agent of Leopold. Stairs arranged to 
have Msiri killed, and Katanga became 
part of the Congo Independent State. By 
1894 Belgian military operations had 
driven the slavers from the eastern Congo, 
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tliough fightin]^ and rebellions continued 
to c. 1900, after which Leopold’s control 
o\er the region became firm. 

CONGO ATROCITIES. King Leo 
pold’s commercial enterprises required 
African labor, and the conditions under 
which Africans were forced to live and 
wprk in tlie Congo were seen to be no 
better than the slavery against which the 
International African Association origi- 
nally campaigned. European and Ameri- 
can humanitarians became concerned 
over reports of atrocities in the ISQO’s, 
and a report by Roger Casement (1864- 
1916), the British consul, forced l.eopold 
to take action in 1904. A commission 
iincstigated and reported, but outrages 
continued. . 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BEL- 
GIAN CONGO. International pressure 
overcame Belgian opposition to *an as- 
sumption by the Belgian home govern- 
ment of responsibility for the Congo 
Independent State. Leopold surrendered 
control of the Congo to the Belgian 
parliament, 18 Oct., 1908, and died the 
following year. 

RAILWAY TO KATANGA. Belgian 
administration in the Congo continued to 
concern itself more with the exploitation 
of the country’s resources than with the 
improvement of the human condition. 
Foreign firms and .conccssioiinaires bene- 
fited fiom improvements in transport, and 
the completion of the railway to Elisa- 
bcthville, 1910, permitted an ever-increas- 
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iiig extraction of the mineral wealth of 
Katanjja. (Cont. p. 473.) 

Central Africa 

1870-90 

DEATH OF LIVINGSTONE. The last 
journey of David Livingstone (1813-73) 
iKgan lioin /.mzibar in 18()7. He traveled 
into the interior behind Lakes Nyasa and 
langanyika in the hope of finding the 
souice of the Congo, which he believed 
might also be the true soiitce of the Nile. 
By 1871 he had reached the Liialaba, out 
of which the Congo flows, and later in 
that year was “found ” by H. M. Stanley. 
I ogethcr the 2 men disproved any con- 
nection between I.ake langanyika and 
the Nile system, but Livingstone, sick in 
body and mind, continued alone on a last 
journey south toward Katanga, where he 
still hoped to find the ultimate sources of 
both great rivers. He died near Lake 
Bangweulu, May 1873. 

MISSIONARY ACTIVITY IN 
NYASALAND. Livingsionc’s example 
and the lingering message of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton (1 78(1-1845) encouraged 
the forces of “Christianity and Com- 
merce” to labor for civilization in Central 
Africa. Commercial concerns roon joined 
missionaries in attempting to rid the 
region of the slave trade, exploit its 
resources, and convert the population. 
The missions acted independently of 
European governments, and established 
in the 187()’s networks of hospitals, 
schools, and trading posts. 

ANGLO PORTUGUESE RIVALRY. 
The Portuguese considered the region 
inland from Mozambique to be their own 
and, after 1880, began pressing their 
claims. The missionaries asked for British 
protection, and the British government 
sent its 1st consul to the region in 1883. 
The Portuguese were not deterred, how- 
ever, and throughout the 1880’s they 
attempted to .secure treaties with African 
chiefs and to interfere with the passage of 
goods and equipment to the traders and 
missionaries near Lake Nyasa. Britain 
refused to heed the missionaries’ call for a 
protectorate. 


RUDD CONCESSION. Lobengula 
(1833-94) , ruler of the Ndebele state, the 
most powerful African polity in the area, 
made treaties of friendship with the 
Transvaal, 1887, and with Cape Colony, 

1888. He also signed over to a representa- 
tive of Cecil Rhodes, 30 Oct., 1888, exclu- 
sive mineral rights to Matabelelaiid. 
Rhodes’s task was then to secure the 
concession against Portuguese and Afri- 
kaner counterclaims, an aim shared by 
the British government. 

B.S.A. CO. CHARTER. Rhodes pro- 
posed to the British government that the 
British South Africa Co. be allowed to 
colonize and admini.ster Bechuanaland 
and Matabeleland, and to build rail and 
telegraph lines north to the Zambezi. The 
company received a royal charter, 29 Oct., 

1889. Rhodes agreed to support the 
efforts of (.Sir) Harry Johnston (1858- 
1927) , appointed consul for the Nyasa- 
land region. 

DECLARATION OF BRITISH PRO- 
TECTORATE. Johnston declared a pro- 
tectorate over the Shire highlands, 14 
May, 1891, and proceeded to negotiate a 
number of agreements with chiefs beyond 
the Shire. These were used to support 
British claims against Portugal, and the 
British government, early in 1890, 
threatened to dispatch gunboats to Mo- 
zambique. The Portuguese withdrew from 
the Shire. 

LOCHNER TREATY. In Barot.seland, 
west of the River Kafue, Lewanika (c. 
184.3-1910), litunga (king) of the Lozi, 
ruled a large area. Rhodes wanted to secure 
mineral rights in the region, and Lewan- 
ika w^as content with the prospect of a 
British presence between his people and 
the Ndebele of Lobengula. He therefore 
signed a treaty with Rhodes's representa- 
tive, Frank Lochner, 27 June, 1890. 

PIONEER COLUMN. Lobengula still 
controlled Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, but Rhodes proposed to settle white 
farmers in the region in order to safe- 
guard the mineral rights he had acquired 
against any move by the Portuguese or 
Afrikaners. South Africans and Britons, 
led by Dr. Leander Starr Jameson (1853- 
1917) , crossed into Mashonaland, 1890, by- 
passed Lobengula’s capital near Bula- 
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wayo, and eAablished Fort Salisbury. 
Other whites soon followed, and Rhodes's 
grip on Mashonaland was consolidated. 

1891-1914 

CONQUEST OF THE NDEBELE. Al- 
thpugh the whites from the south at- 
tempted to avoid conllict with Lobengula 
in Matabcleland, the proximity of the 2 
groups produced considerable tension. 
War finally broke out, 1893, and the 
Ndebele proved no match for the cannon 
and machine guns brought against 
Lobengula’s capital. After the coiKjuest, 
both the Ndebele and the Shona peoples 
were subjected to humiliations at the 
hands of the whites. , 

REVOLT OF NDEBELE AND 
SHONA. African resentments culminated 
in revolt, 1896, and the whites were 
forced to fight on 2 fronts. Rhodes per- 
sonally convinced the Ndebele to lay 
down their arms and accept company 
rule, but various Shona chiefs were not 
subdued until 1897. Atrocities were com- 
mitted on both sides before the settleis 
ronfiimed their mililaty sufreriority. 

BRITISH RULE IN CENTRAL 
AFRK^A. .Mth^ugh Central Africa was 
the domain of both the B.S.A. Co. and 
the British ^o\ernmcnt, the lot of the 
Africans differed little from one part of 
the rej>ion to another. Land w'as alien- 
ated, reserves created, taxes imposed, and 
labor conscii[)ted. Railway extension:, 
contributed to economic development, 
l)()ih of agiiculturc and mining, but the 
Africans, subjected to the humiliations of 
racial segregation, did not appreciate the 
improxements. 

AFRICAN PROTEST. African dis 
.satisfaction with white rule was demon- 
strated primarily dirough the agency of 
separatist Christian churches. These 
churches were evangelistic, and charis- 
matic preachers bewailed African suffer- 
ing and condemned European duplicity. 
John Chilembwe (1871P-1915) , a Nyasa 
separatist leader who actively opposed 
British policy, was particularly outraged 
when Africans were forced to fight against 
the Germans in Tanganyika. In 1915 he 
organized an unsuccessful revolt against 
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the British government of Nyasaland. 
British policy lemained unchanged. 
(Cont. p.471.) 

East Africa 

1870-95 

SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE 
TRADE. Sultan Barghash (ruled 1870- 
88) was placed on the throne of Zanzibar 
by the British on the death of Sultan 
Majid, and Sir John Kirk (1832-1922), 
the Bntish consul, pressed the new ruler 
to abolish lue slavje trade. Barghash re- 
sisted because of the dependence on the 
trade of Zanzibar’s economy. In 1873, 
however, the threat of force by a special 
British envoy, Sir Bartle Frere, and the 
persuasive powers of Kirk convinced the 
sultan of the need to sign a treaty abol- 
ishing the slave trade. 5 June, 1873. The 
British aided Rargha'h in putting down 
the various revolts which followed the 
proclamation suppressing the tiade. At 
this period the Briti.sh government re- 
fused to assume territorial commitments, 
but dominated the sultanate so com- 
pletely that it was able to jjrevent Sir 
William Mackinnon (1823-93) from ac- 
cepting a private concession offered him 
by Sultan Bargfiash in 1877. 

GERMAN COLONIZATION. Return- 
ing to Germany from Britain in 1883, 
Karl Peters (1856-1918) formed, together 
with other imperialists, a Society for 
German Colonization. Without the sanc- 
tion of his government, Peters and his 
party traveled to Zanzibar, 1884, soon 
crossed to tne mainland, and proceeded 
inland beyond Bagamoyo. By Dec. 1884 
they had secured 124 treaties with African 
chiefs. Germany had thus unwittingly 
fallen heir to responsibility for some 
2.500 sc|. mi. of eastern Tanganyika. 
Bismarck recognized Peters’s acquisitions 
at the end of the Beilin West Africa 
Conference, 1885. 

ANGLO GERMAN AGREEMENT 
OF 1886. German activities in East Africa 
extended to the Kilimanjaio area and to 
Witu, north of the Tana River, 1885. The 
British remained reluctant to act, but 
when German warships appeared in Zan- 
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zibar Harbor they changed their minds. 
Britain, France, and Germany, conferring 
together in the '‘spirit of Berlin,” decided 
that the sultan of Zanzibar’s authority 
extended for a depth of 10 mi. along the 
East African coast between tlie Ruvuma 
(Rovunia) and Tana Rivers. On 7 Dec., 
1886, Germany and Britain determined 
their respective spheres of influence, 
which Sultan Barghash reluctantly ac- 
cepted. 

IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

CO. The government of Lord Salisbury, 
realizing that the British occupation of 
Egypt was to be a long-term affair, de- 
cided tlial no other Em open n nation 
must be allowed to control any part of 
the Nile valley. The Mahdi’s forces held 
the middle reaches of the river in the 
Sudan, but religious and political strife 
still divided the state of Buganda at the 
headwaters of the Nile on Lake Victoria. 
Salisbury therefore granted a charter, but 
no financial support, to Mackinnon's Im- 
perial British East Africa Co., 3 .Sept., 
1888, which received from the sultan of 
Zanzibar authoritv over his coastal posses- 
sions. Also in 1888, the German East 
Africa Co. prevailed on the sultan to lease 
to it his mainland strip in Tanganyika, 
and both companies looked toward the 
wealth and strategic position of Buganda 
in the interior. 

RELIGIOUS RIVALRIES IN BU- 
GANDA. In 1888 the Kabaka (king) 
Mwanga of Buganda attempted to deprive 
the contending religious factions at his 
court of their growing influence. The 
Moslems, Catholics, and Anglicans united 
against him, however, and he was tem- 
porarily deposed. The Moslems then 
turned the Christians out of Mengo, the 
capital. In 1889 Mwanga mobilized Chris- 
tian support and ousted the Moslems. The 
latter were soon joined, however, by the 
forces of the Omukama (king) Kabarega 
of Bunyoro, Buganda's traditional enemy. 
Once again Mwanga and his Christian 
supporters were turned out, only to re- 
turn. 1890, to occupy Mengo. 

ANGLOGERMAN TREATY OF 
1890. The activities of Karl Peters forced 
the British to take seriously the German 
threat to the Nile. During the struggles in 


Buganda, Peters had secured Mwanga’s 
signature to a treaty of friendship with 
the German emperor. The I.B.E.A. Co.’s 
^ representatives were not able to match its 
terms, and the British government grew 
alarmed. While the company sent Capt. 
Frederick Lugard (1858-1945) at the head 
of a small armed force to establish Jts 
authority in Buganda, Salisbury entered 
into negotiations with the Germans. By 
giving up the strategic North Sea island 
of Helgoland and all remnants of Johns- 
ton’s and Rhodes’s Cape-to-Cairo dream, 
Britain accjuired the future Uganda, the 
German protectorate at Witu, and recog- 
nition of her protectorate in Zanzibar, 1 
July, 1890. The Germans, though facing 
active resistance, in all parts of the coun- 
try dining the 1890's, were soon in con- 
trol of the future Tanganyika. Britain 
had successfully prevented the intrusion 
of other Europeans into the region of the 
headwaters of the Nile. 

ACTIVITIES OF LUGARD. The 
I.B.E.A. Co., with headquarters in Mom- 
basa, engaged in little commercial activity 
in Buganda. Lugard made a show of force 
there, 1890, and convinced Mwanga and 
his chiefs to grant “suzerainty” to the com- 
pany for 2 years. In 1891, although he 
- failed to reconcile the Anglican and Cath- 
olic factions, Lugard led a Christian 
force against the Moslems, defeated them, 
and temporarily united the Christians. 
While Lugard was securing further protec- 
torates in the Ankole and Toro regions to 
the west, the company failed in its appeals 
for parliamentary support and decided to 
withdraw from East Africa. Before the 
withdrawal could be effected, however, 
Lugard seized the opportunity to over- 
whelm Mwanga and the Catholics, and 
prepared to leave behind an Anglican 
establishment. In the autumn of 1892 an 
intense public-opinion campaign in 
Britain was partially successful in turning 
.the attention of the cabinet to Uganda. 
Lord Rosebery, the foreign secretary, sent 
the British consul in Zanzibar, Sir Gerald 
Portal (1858-94) , to conduct an investiga- 
tory mission in Uganda. 

UGANDA PROTECTORATE. Portal’s 
mission succeeded so well that, on 1 Apr., 
1893, the Union Jack was raised at Kam- 
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pala. Portal macle sure that the Catholic 
party regained some measure of equal 
status with the Anglicans, and proposed 
that Uganda be retained because of Brit-, 
ain’s strategic interest in Egypt. The Brit- 
ish parliament approved, 27 Aug. 1894. 

EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 
Cotivinced of the need for an East Afri- 
can Railway if Uganda’s resources were to 
be exploited. Parliament declared a pro- 
tectorate, 18 June, 1895, over the region 
where it would have to be built. The East 
.\frica Protectorate later became Kenya. 

1896-1914 

EXTENSION OF BRITISH AUTHOR 
ITY IN UGANDA. In 1893 the remain- 
ing British forces in Uganda had helped 
the Christians put down a Moslem revolt 
which had spread westward into I'oro. A 
prolonged war culminated in the flight of 
Kabarega of Bunyoro and the alienation 
of much of his land. Mwanga, meanwhile, 
had become little more than a figurehead 
under British control, and he fled from 
Mengo, 1897, to conduct yet another 
battle to regain power in his capital. His 
Christian chiefs supported the British, 
however, and Mwanga was soon forced 
into exile. His infant son was placed on 
the throne of Buganda, and the hatikiro 
(prime minister), Apolo Kagwa (1869- 
1927) , carried the most influence among 
the Council of Regents. As the British 
extended their authority beyond Bu- 
ganda, they ruled either directly as ad- 
ministrators or through Ganda procon- 
suls. 

BUGANDA AGREEMENT. In 1899 
Harry Johnston was sent to Uganda to 
report on administrative developments 
and plans. His primary concern was 
financial, and his 1st proposals regarding 
land reform fasored influential chiefs. 
The establishment of the h/kiko (parlia- 
ment) increased the political power of the 
appointees of the kabaka and gave Bu- 
ganda. a special position within the 
Uganda Protectorate, 10 Mar., 1900. 
Ganda bureaucrats controlled a secular 
oligarchy which ran the country. 

EAST AFRICAN RAILWAY. The 
British used Indian army troops to dis- 


perse African peoples who were obstruct- 
ing work on the railway inland from the 
coast. At a cost of almost £S m., the route 
was finally completed as far as Lake 
Victoria, 19(J1. In 1902 Uganda’s eastern 
province was transferred to the East 
Africa Protectorate, thus placing the rail- 
way under a single colonial administra- 
tion. 

ALIENATION OF KIKUYU LAND. 

Sir Charles Eliot (1862-1931), commis- 
sioner for the East Africa Protectorate 
(later Kenya) , was responsible for making 
the new railway pay, and he decided on a 
scheme of white settlement. The highland 
region was considered to be relatively 
uninhabited and highly ^suitable for Eu- 
ropean farming. The Protectorate gov- 
ernment ignored African land rights, and 
by 1904 had allotted nearly 1 m. acres to 
fewer than 400 white settlers. Many Afri- 
cans, meanwhile, were assigned to "re- 
serves." In 1908 taxation of Africans was 
proposed in order to make them sell their 
labor to white farmers. 

MAJI-MAJI REBELLION. The Maji 
Maji Rising, 1905. was the most serious of 
several faced by the German administra- 
tion of Tanganyika. It reflected a deep 
resentment against the uprooting of Afri- 
can traditions, and spread (juickly. 
Leaders distributed maji (water), or 
medicine, wliich was said to make be- 
lievers immune to European bullets. The 
Germans mo\ed systematically to prevent 
the larger tribes in the west from joining 
the rc\olt, and the troubles were over by 
Jan. 1907. African casualties were very 
high and a seserc famine resulted from 
the dislocations of war. 

INAUGURATION OF THE LEGIS 
LATTVE COUNCIL. Control of the East 
Africa Protectorate passed from the For- 
eign to the Colonial Oflice in 1905, and 
the commissioner, Sir James Hayes Sadler 
(1851-1910), became governor. An 8- 
member Legislative Council 1st met in 
1907. The views of the white settlers were 
well represented in the Council by their 
leader, Lord Delamere (1870-1931) . 

SYSTEMATIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. In 
both the Gennan and British areas effi- 
cient administrative procedures were in- 
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stitutecl. Railway lines were rapidly ex- 
tended and cash crops introduced. In 
Tanganyika the value of sisal exports 
increased from more than 1 m. marks in 
1906 to more than 7 m. in 1912. Coffee, 
cotton, rubb?r, hides, and skins replaced 
ivory as East Africa’s staple export, and 
livestock were introduced on the Euro- 
pean farms in the highlands. In Uganda 
cotton was so successful that by 1915 the 
imperial grant-in-aid could be withdrawn. 
{Cont. p. 471.) 

West Africa 

1870-84 

FANTI CONFEDERATION. After the 
announcement of the decision that 
Britain would withdraw gradually from 
the Gold Coast (recommended by a Par- 
liamentary Select Committee in 1865), 
local British administrators decreased 
their activities. A number of Fanti chiefs 
reached an agreement to defend their 
own interests against their common 
enemy, Ashanti. On 24 Nov., 1871, 31 
signatories to a Confederation Agreement 
envisaged the union of their states, a 
common assembly, and a constitutional 
monarchy. I'hey planned a wide range 
of governmental services under the pro- 
tection of the British crown. The British 
administration, however, took offense and 
charged the Fanti leaders with conspiracy, 
thus ending the proposed confederation. 

WAR BETWEEN BRITAIN AND 
ASHANTI. Frequent disturbances caused 
the Gold Coast government to seek to 
subdu e the Ashanti. A force under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley (1833-1913) looted and 
burned Kumasi, 6 Feb., 1874, but did not 
depose the asantehene (king of Ashanti) . 

FRENCH THRUSTS INTO THE 
INTERIOR. From Senegal, where Bri^re 
de I’IsIe became governor in 1876, the 
French turned toward the Sudan to pre- 
vent the British from securing rights in 
the interior. In 1878 Capt. Joseph Gal- 
li^ni (1849-1916) won victories, built a 
fort in Tokolor country, and concluded 
treaties naming France protector of the 
region. After 1880, at the urging of de 


rislc, the French began 'to construct a 
railway from Dakar to St.-Louis. By 1881- 
82 Col. G. Borgnis-Desbordes had led a 
force up the Senegal to forestall the 
British on the Niger, and French traders 
were competing energetically with the 
British all along the Gulf of Guinea. 

COMPETITION ON THE COAST. 
The United African Co. of George Goldie 
Taubman (1846-1925), active on the 
Niger from the Delta to the Benue 
confluence, became the operational base 
for British interests. Meanwhile, French 
merchants were gaining influence in the 
interior of the Ivory Coast, beyond their 
posts at Assinie and Grand Bassam. The 
French navy occupied Porto Novo and 
Cotonou on the^Dahomey coast, 1883, in 
order to challenge the British at Lagos. 
German missionaries and merchants had 
long been active in most of these places 
and, by 1883, controlled the trade of the 
Togo region. German firms had also 
prospered in Cameroon, and in both 
areas mcTchanls were urging their gov- 
ernment to annex their holdings. An- 
nexation became possible after Bismarck 
had taken the 1st step toward the cre- 
ation of a German overseas empire in 
South-West Africa in early 1884. 

' BRITISH EXPANSION IN THE 
NIGER REGION. Goldie’s continued 
struggle with French competitors on the 
Niger and the appearance of Imperial 
Germany at Cameroon led the British 
government to order its consul, Edward 
Heweit, to secure treaties along the coast, 
1884. Joseph Thompson, acting for 
Goldie’s new National African Co., 
secured an agreement with the sultan of 
Sokoto, 1 June, 1885, in the north. 

1885-1914 

FRENCH CAMPAIGNS IN WEST 
AFRICA. After the Berlin Conference of 
1884-85, the grand design of the French 
was to join their African possessions to- 
gether at Lake Chad. Control of the 
upper and middle Niger was essential to 
this end, and campaigns were waged 
during the following years against resist- 
ing Africans. In 1887 French forces con- 
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qucred the Futa Jallon and secured the 
headwaters of the Gambia, Senegal, and 
Niger rivers. French generals met stronger 
opposition, however, from Samori Tour^ , 
a Maude (Mandingo) chief who had been 
building an empire in the western Sudan 
for 20 years. After being defeated by the 
French in battles in 1886 and 1889, 
Samori avoided capture and retired to 
regroup his forces. From France’s equa- 
torial territory, de liraz/a’s followers were 
slowly moving north to the Ubangi, 
Chari, and Adamawa regions by continu- 
ing to make treaties with local chiefs. 
From her stations on the Slave Coast, 
France gr.idually took over the state of 
Dahomey. On the Niger, Frerich forces 
occupied Segu in 1800, and forced 
Ahmadu, the son of pl-hajj Omar (al- 
haji ‘Umar) , to flee. 

BRITISH CONSOLIDATION ON 
THE NIGER. As a result of the agree- 
ments at Berlin, the British declared a 
protectorate over the lower Niger in 1885. 
'This protectorate extended along the 
coast from Lagos to Cameroon and in- 
cluded the Niger ])osts from the Delta to 
I hi on the Benue. On 10 July, 1886, 
Goldie's companv was given a royal charter 
to administer the protectorate The British 
government was firmly behind the Royal 
Niger Co, and when the interests of 
British merch.ints were threatened Lon- 
don came to their aid The most striking 
example of such British government ac- 
tion was in the case of |a Ja, the ruler of 
the Opobo Kingdom of the Delta. His sin 
was success, for his control over the palm- 
oil trade was held an obstruction to free- 
dom of commerce. Harry Johnston, then 
a vice-consul in the Cameroon, captured 
|a Ja, who was tried and deported to the 
West Indies. 

West of the Delta, Lagos was suffering 
both' from the disruption of trade caused 
by warfare in Yorubaland and from the 
competition of the French in Dahomey. 
After 1891, when the British annexed 
several small states surrounding Lagos, 
their control was extended northward by 
force and persuasion. The conquest of 
Oyo completed the subjection of Yoruba- 
land. In the Oil Rivers of the Delta, 


armed launches patrolled the creeks and 
remov'ed uncooperative chiefs. When a 
British expedition to Benin was am- 
bushed,, 1897, British troops retaliated, 
1898, by destroying Benin City and its 
surrounding villages and towns. 

COMPLETION OF FRENCH CON 
QUEST. The French needed only an 
excuse to make total their control over 
the Foil Kingdom of Dahomey. They 
found it in 1892, when the king of 
Dahomey fired on a French exploratory 
mission, and later in the year France 
occupied Abomey, the Fon capital. On 
the Niger, progress was steady as the 
French conquered Jenne and Masina, 
189'1, and entered Timbuktu, 1894, where 
they were to battle sporadically with the 
Tuareg lor a dozen years. French forces 
occupied Mossi strongholds to the south, 
1896-97. By 1900 Gao had been reached, 
and the French were marching beyond 
Zinder toward Lake Chad. Samori con- 
tinued to harass them in tl^e western 
Sudan throughout the 1890’s, but was 
finally captured, 1898. In the same year 
Capt. Marchand's attempt to cut across 
the Nile and link France’s West .\frican 
empire with her small post at Djibouti 
met its end in the confrontation with 
Kitchener at Fashoda. In 1900 a 3- 
pronged attack on the Sudanese adven- 
turer, Rabah, of the Darfur-Wadai region 
at last allowed the French to link up their 
Sudanese and Equatorial empires. 

CONQUEST OF ASHANTI. Britain s 
colony on the Gold Coast prospered only 
duiing limes of peace with Ashanti, and 
these periods w'cre few. 'Fhc asantehene's 
domain had not been pacified by Wolse- 
ley’s expedition of 1873-74, and civil war 
erupted there in 1886-87. For almost a 
decade British governors tried all means 
short of force to bring the Ashanti under 
thcii protection, but the asantchene 
either actively resisted or engaged in 
lengthy procrastination. In 1895 Sir Wil- 
liam E. Maxwell (gov., 1895-97) , needing 
a pretext to intervene, laid down an ulti- 
matum to the Ashanti. When it was re- 
jected, 3,000 troops marched to Kumasi 
and occupied the city, 1896. Once again 
the Ashanti question was thought to have 
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been solved. The way to the north was no 
longer blocked, and British troops were 
able to man posts in what became the 
Northern Territories by 1898, thus pre- 
venting the feared encirclement of the 
colony by the French and Germans. In 
1900 the British governor asked for the 
Golden Stool, the revered symbol of 
Ashanti unity, and the Ashanti rebelled. 
Ashantiland was annexed as a crown 
colony 26 Sept., 1901 (effective 1 Jan., 
1902). 

CONQUEST OF NORTHERN 
NIGERIA. France and Britain agreed, 26 
June, 1891, to remain on the northern 
and southern sides, respectively, of a line 
drawn through Hausaland and Bornu 
(the Say-Barrua ' Line) , but the middle 
Niger region remained to be won. Capt. 
Frederick Lugard reached Borgu in 1894, 
and Britain gained the upper hand. Vari- 
ous British-led forces then proceeded 
against the Fulani strongholds, and Bida 
and Ilorin were occupied, 1897. In 1898 
another Anglo-French agreement deter- 
mined spheres of interest in the middle 
Niger: France was to control northern 
Dahomey and Britain northern Nigeria. 
Lugard then completed the conquest of 
the city-states: Kontagora and Nupe fell in 
1901, whereupon some emirs peacefully 
accepted British protection. Others re- 
sisted, and Kano and Sokoto refused to 
relinquish their independence. In 1908 
these last 2 Moslem strongholds, together 
with Katsina, succumbed to Lugard’s 
forces and the conquest of northern 
Nigeria was complete. 

COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION, By 
1906 the British West African colonies 
had been pacified, but the French con- 
tinued to expand northward into the 
Sahara and conducted campaigns against 
rebellious Africans. Lugard, theorist and 
practitioner of “indirect rule,” returned 
to the governor generalship of northern 
and southern Nigeria in 1912, and 
effected the unification of the 2 colonies 
on I Jan., 1914. Cocoa, in the Gold Coast, 
became the most successful of the new 
cash crops, and rail systems were rapidly 
built from coast to interior in the British, 
French, and German colonies. (Cont. p. 
471.) 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Netherlands East Indies 
1870-99 

SUGAR AND AGRARIAN LAWS. The 
Sugar Law, 1870, decreed that the Nether- 
lands Indian government would gradually 
end forced sugar cultivation and permit 
the free sale of sugar in Java. The 
Agrarian Law of the same year allowed 
capitalists to obtain heritable leases from 
the government for up to 75 years and to 
hire land from Javanese owners. T he 2 
measures marked a decisive stage in a 
process that had begun with the promul- 
gation of the Rfjgccringsreglement (con- 
stitutional regulation) of 1854. The cul- 
ture system was progressively abandoned 
in favor of free enterprise. 

SUMATRA TREATY. As the com 
petition among European powers for 
overseas colonies increased, the Dutch 
were compelled to strengthen their posi- 
tion in the Indonesian Archipelago to 
forestall rival claims. Outside Java, Dutch 
officials concentrated most attention on 
Sumatra, where piracy jeopardized nor- 
mal trade. However, Dutch attempts to 
enforce control there harmed the opera- 
tions of Malacca and Singapore mer- 
chants, who urged London to intervene. 
The resulting Anglo-Dutch negotiations 
led to the Sumatra Treaty, 1871, by 
which, in return for ceding their positions 
on the Gold Coast of Africa to Britain, 
the Dutch gained freedom of action in 
Sumatra. The treaty also stipulated that 
Britain was to enjoy equal trade oppor- 
tunities with the Netherlands throughout 
the archipelago. 

WAR WITH ACHIN. A new Dutch 
expansionist movement followed the Su- 
matra Treaty. One of its earliest mani- 
festations was the long war against the 
sultanate of Achin (Atjeh) . Achin, stra- 
tegically located on the northern tip of 
Sumatra, had long resisted Dutch control, 
while its pirates wreaked havoc in the 
archipelago. When attempts at negotia- 
tions failed, the Dutch declared war in 
1873. The Achinese, motivated largely by 
Moslem fanaticism against the “infidel,” 
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resorted to guerrilla warfare, which con- 
tinued for more than a quarter of a 
century. Besides tightening their control 
over Sumatra, the Dutch in the late 19th, 
cent, extended effective rule over several 
other outer possessions of the East Indies. 

1900-1914 

ETHICAL POLICY. Strong pressure de- 
veloped within the Dutch Parliament and 
among the Dutch people after 1900 in 
favor of increased attention to the welfare 
of the Indonesians. The Ethical Policy, 
officially launched in 1901, advocated 
increased spending on welfare and educa- 
tion. At the same time, a process of 
administrative decentralization was in- 
augurated. In practice, howc\cr, the gov- 
ernor general remained under the com- 
plete control of the home government 
until communications were severed dur- 


ing World War I. Similarly, an elaborate 
scheme of village self-government led to 
such excessive interference from 'above 
that village opposition to Dutch rule 
grew. As for welfare programs, a rapid 
population increase offset much of the 
progress they achieved. 

RISE OF NATIONALISM. Awakening 
nationalism in the Dutch East Indies was 
centered chiefly in Java, which contained 
about ‘ 4/3 of the colony’s population. An 
important milestone in the nationalist 
movement occurred in 1900, when the 
Javanese princess, Raden Adjeng Kartini, 
championed education for women. Her ef- 
forts led to the founding of Kartini schools 
for girls in [ava. In 1908 Dr. W. S. Usada, 
who shared Kartini’s view of western 
education as the means by whidi Indone- 
sians would enhance their status, founded 
the Dutch East Indies’ first nationalist 
organization. Called Budi Utomo (High 
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Endeavor) , it aimed to establish schools 
on a national basis. Finally, in 1911, 
Sarekat Islam, which was to become the 
colony’s chief vehicle of nationalism, was 
founded. Although it began as a group of 
Javanese batik traders seeking protection 
against Chinese exploitation, it had ac- 
quired a broad popular base by the eve of 
World War I. {Coni. p. 461.) 

Malaya 

1870-1905 

PANGKOR ENGAGEMENT AND 
START OF THE RESIDENT SYSTEM. 
Following the Sumatra Treaty, the British 
as well as the Dutch undertook a forward 

I 

movement in Southeast Asia. Britain 
abandoned its traditional policy of non- 
intervention in Malay affairs, most no- 
tably through the Pangkor Engagement, 
Jan. 1874, with the sultan of Perak. This 
agreement provided for a guarantee of 
British protection, and for acceptance by 
Perak of a British resident, whose advice 
had to be sought and followed in all 
matters other than those involving Malay 
religion and custom. In Feb. Selangor 
accepted a British resident, and in Apr. 
the chiefs of Sungei Ujong and Linggi 
did likewise. The murder of the 1st 
resident of Perak, J. W. W. Birch, on 2 
Nov., 1875, led to a crisis in that state, 
but the dispatch of a British expedition- 
ary force and tactful handling of the 
situation by Sir Hugh Low (resident, 
1877-89) restored order and brought 
prosperity to Perak. In many areas the 
resident had to contend with serious 
quarreling between Malays and Chinese 
immigrants, especially those working the 
tin mines. Such quarrels, by impeding 
economic development, threatened British 
interests. As time passed, the residents be- 
came more and more the actual rulers of 
their states. The British also established 
State Councils with legislative powers. The 
various Malay sultans served as presidents 
of these councils, whose members also in- 
cluded the local British resident, the major 
Malay chiefs, and leading Chinese busi- 
nessmen. 

THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
By 1896 there were 4 protected states: 


Perak, Selangor, Pahang, and the confed- 
eration of Negri Sembilan. Because the 
residents in the respective states pursued 
uncoordinated policies, the 4 areas di- 
verged increasingly in such important 
matters as taxation and land settlement. 
A plan of co-ordination was formulated 
in the Treaty of Federation, which united 
the 4 protected states under a resident 
general. The Malay sultans lost much of 
their power but retained their titles and 
received larger incomes. The position of 
the State Councils also declined. The Brit- 
ish created a large, centralized adminis- 
trative structure at Kuala Lumpur. The 
Federation was formally inaugurated 1 
July, 1896. As government efficiency im- 
proved, prosperity grew and the output of 
tin and rubber, Malaya’s 2 principal in- 
dustries, expanded dramatically. 

1906-14 

CREATION OF A FEDERAL COUN- 
CTL. British fears that the resident gen- 
eral was not under effective control, guilt 
about ignoring the sultans’ administrative 
role, and pressure from new industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural interests 
seeking a voice in government all con- 
tributed to the decision to establish a 
Federal Council in Malaya, 1909. The 
Council had for its president the British 
high commissioner, who was also gover- 
nor of the Straits Settlements, and for its 
members the resident general, the resi- 
dents of the 4 protected states, each 
state’s sultan, and 4 unofficial members. 
Although the sultans enjoyed no veto 
power over decisions of the Federal 
Council, they continued to exerci.se .some 
authority through the State Councils, 
which kept a free hand in matters of 
Malay religion and custom. 

ANGLOSIAMESE TREATY. By 
agreement with Siam, 1909, the British 
were able to bring under their control the 
4 northern states of the Malay Peninsula: 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 
However, these states refused to join the 
Federation for fear of losing their auton- 
omy, particularly in fiscal matters. Johore, 
too, remained outside the Federation. All 
the unfederated states accepted British 
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advisers; but, in contrast to the residents, 
an adviser enjoyed only the right to be 
consulted by the local ruler and was 
forbidden to issue orders. {Cont. p. 462,) * 

Borneo 

1870-1914 

THE WHITE RAJAS. When the first 
White Raja of Sarawak, Sir James Brooke 
(1803-68), handed over his state to his 
nephew, Charles Brooke (1829-1917). he 
passed on a territory which had been 
greatly expanded and had received a 
British consul, but which was still without 
international recognition. Brooke asked 
the sultan of Brunei for more land, but 
was rebuffed. • 

BRITISH NORTH BORNEO COM- 
PANY. After various trading companies 
had attempted to establish Bornean 
settlements. Baron von Overbeck and 
Alfred Dent obtained a lease of northern 
Borneo from the sultan of Brunei, 29 
Dec., 1877. Since part of the region was 
under the sultan of Sulu’s nominal con- 
trol, Overbeck also concluded an agree- 
ment with Sulu, 22 Jan., 1878. Early in 
1879, however, Overbeck withdrew from 
the enterprise, which was taken over by 
the firm of Dent Bros. On 1 Nov., 1881, 
the Dent firm, having by this time trans- 
ferred its Bornean holdings to a "British 
North Borneo Provisional Association," 
received a royal charter as the British 
North Borneo Co. This was the 1st of a 
group of chartered companies created by 
Britain in the 1880’s for the commercial 
exploitation of overseas territories. Two 
major factors motivated London to gran^ 
a charter to the Association: fear that 
other European colonial powers would 
annex parts of northern Borneo, and a 
desire to keep the company’s activities 
under a modicum of British government 
control. 

BRITISH PROTECTORATE POL- 
ICY. A series of agreements, 1888, with 
North Borneo (Sabah) , Sarawak, and 
Brunei made all these areas British pro- 
tectorates. Such an arrangement, London 
believed, would restrain French and Ger- 
man expansion in Southeast Asia and 


would also prevent Brunei from soliciting 
the aid of foreign powers against either 
Sarawak or the British North Borneo Co. 
The suRan, for his part, welcomed British 
protection ^ against foreign pressure. 
(Cont. p. 462.) 

Burma 

1870-84 

RULE OF KING MINDON. Burma’s 
king, Mindon, took offense at a British 
decision, 1871, to conduct future relations 
with Burma through the viceroy of India. 
Although Britain had created the prov- 
ince of British Burma, comprising most of 
Lower Burma, in 1862, Mindon still con- 
trolled Upper Burma. lie made his capi- 
tal at Mandalay and sought to maintain 
good relations with the British authorities 
at Rangoon. However, he resented being 
treated like the ruler of a native Indian 
state. His resentment, coupled with a 
desire to counter British influence in his 
kingdom, led him to cultivate friendly 
ties with France and Italy and to invite 
French and Italian missionaries, engi- 
neers, and government experts to work in 
Burma. In 1872 Mindon sent his chief 
minister on a visit to London; en route, 
the minister stopped in Paris to seek a 
full-scale alliance. The treaty never mate- 
rialized, but Britain reacted angrily to the 
negotiations. 

FORSYTH MISSION AND THE 
“SHOE QUESTION.” Anglo Burmese re- 
lations further deteriorated as a result of 
friction between the king and the busi- 
ness community in Rangoon, which op- 
posed Mindon 's commercial methods, 
especially his retention of royal monopo- 
lies. In order to improve Anglo-Burmese 
relations. Sir Douglas Forsyth led a mis- 
sion to Mandalay on behalf of the gov- 
ernment of India, 1875. Upon his return 
to Calcutta, however, he complained 
about the Burmese custom of making 
foreign envoys remove their shoes and sit 
on the floor at royal audiences. Later in 
the year, the government of India 
ordered the British resident at Mandalay 
no longer to remove his shoes in the 
king’s presence. Since Mindon could not 
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yield to this demand, the resident lost the 
valuable personal contact he had main- 
tained with the king. 

RULE OF KING THIBAW, When 
Mindon died, 1878, Burmese officials 
plotted to make Prince Thibaw, a non- 
entity king, in order to create a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Thibaw, however, came 
under the influence of his strong-willed 
queen, who persuaded him to massacre 
many members of the royal family and 
place her minions in key government 
posts. Meanwhile, a Kachin revolt, forays 
by Chinese guerrillas, and a renuncia- 
tion by the Shans of allegiance to the Bur- 
mese king plunged Upper Burma into 
chaos. Continuing slaughters at Mandalay 
prompted the British trading community 
in Rangoon to demand a change of gov- 
ernment in Upper Burma or its annexa- 
tion. 

1885-1914 

BRITISH ANNEXATION OF UPPER 
BURMA. Thibaw, meanwhile, sought to 
play Paris off against London, which was 
increasingly worried about French activ- 
ities in Southeast Asia. In 1885 Britain 
learned that France had secretly promised 
arms and munitions to Burma. British 
diplomatic pressure led to a French dis- 
avowal; but no improvement in Anglo- 
Burmese relations ensued, for Thibaw 
framed a case against the Bombay Burma 
Trading Corp. He fined the corporation, 
which worked Burma’s teak forests, for 
the alleged illegal export of teak logs. Be- 
lieving that a French syndicate would take 
over the corporation’s operations, Thibaw 
refused British pleas for arbitration. The 
government of India then delivered an 
ultimatum to Mandalay, demanding, 
among other things, that Burma submit 
all foreign-policy questions to India. 
When Thibaw refused, British troops 
invaded Upper Burma and occupied 
Mandalay. Britain planned to make the 
territory a protectorate and place an 
approved member of the royal family on 
the throne. However, when no acceptable 
candidate could be found, Thibaw’s terri- 
tories were annexed to the British domin- 
ions in Jan. 1886. A nationwide reaction 


developed against foreign rule and Bur- 
mese troops moved into the jungles to 
conduct guerrilla warfare against the 
British forces, who required many years 
to pacify the land. 

REFORMS IN VILLAGE ADMINIS- 
TRATION. For the sake of administra- 
tive convenience, Burma was made- a 
province of British India, Feb. 1886. This 
arrangement led to neglect of Burma’s 
distinct history and culture. The Upper 
Burma Village Regulation of 1887 and 
the Burma Village Act of 1889 were 
prime examples of the unfortunate effect 
of Burma’s artificial connection with 
India. By these decrees, the British broke 
up the circle (Burma’s largest indigenous 
social and political unit) into villages. 
The plan aimed to strengthen the village 
as an administrative unit and use it to 
restore law and order in the country. 
However, the reform replaced the circle 
headman, a local resident, with a village 
headman serving as a British civil servant. 
British administrators also adopted a 
negative attitude toward Buddhism. Lon- 
don's reluctance to become embroiled in 
religious matters after the Sepoy Mutiny 
in India, 1857, led to refusal to sanction 
Burma’s ecclesiastical code regulating dis- 
cipline in Buddhist monasteries. Lacking 
authority to enforce discipline, Burmese 
Buddhist leaders stood helpless as unruly 
monks roamed the country preaching 
sedition. 

LEGISLATIVE AUTONOMY. Pro 
motion of the chief commissioner of 
Burma to the rank of lieut. gov. and 
appointment of an advisory Legislative 
Council to assist him, 1897, marked the 
prelude to a great expansion of govern- 
ment functions. As elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia, so in Burma, the colonial power 
abandoned laissez faire and sought ac- 
tively to promote governmental efficiency 
and social welfare. Bureaucratic govern- 
ment flourished as a new secretariat arose 
in Rangoon. Attempts to institute local 
self-government had begun as early as 
1874, when Municipal Committees were 
nominated for some Burmese towns. 
Howeve*', the ethnic diversity of the 
urban population made joint action diffi- 
cult. In rural areas self-government was 
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characterized by inefficiency and corrup- 
tion and by a frequent transfer of offi- 
cials. Only in Rangoon, where sizable 
communities of Europeans and educated 
Asians resided, was self-government* 
meaningful. 

YOUNG MEN'S BUDDHIST ASSO 
CIATION. Originally organized to revive 
Buddhist values in the context of western 
learning, the Y.M.B.A. (founded 1906) 
was composed primarily of students of re- 
ligion. By the time of World War I, 
however, a General Council of Buddhist 
Associations was assembling regularly, 
and religious discussions gradually shaded 
off into political ones. ITie awakening of 
Burmese nationalism dates from this 
period. {Cant, p 4b2 ) , 

Indochina 

1870-83 

FRANCIS GARNIER AT HANOI. In 

terested in opening a trade route to 
western China via Tongking’s Red River, 
French merchani Jean Dupuis sought to 
exchange products from Yunnan for :»alt 
from Hanoi. When Hanoi’s mandarins 
refu.sed to abandon their salt monopoly, 
Dupuis and his followers seized part of 
Hanoi and appealed to the French au- 
thorities at Saigon for help. Based at 
Saigon was Adm. Dupr^, governor of 
Fre.nch-controlled Cochin China, who saw 
in Dupuis’s grievance a pretext for inter- 
vention in Tongking. Against Paris’s 
orders, he sent a naval officer, Francis 
Gamier, to H.inoi with a small force to 
arbitrate between Dupuis and the man- 
darins. When Gamier arrived, 187«. 
Tongking was infested with .so called 
Black Flags, a force including local 
pirates and remnants of China’s Taiping 
rebels. Gamier, finding the mandarins 
adamant, seized Flanoi’s citadel: but the 
mandarins requested help from the Black 
Flags, who killed Gamier, Dec. 1873. 

TREATY WITH TU-DUC. Having 
disavowed Garnier’s .seizure of the citadel 
at Hanoi, Paris sent an official, Philastre, 
to negotiate a settlement with the court 
of Hu^. The resulting treaty, 15 Mar., 
1874, pledged Emperor Tu-Duc to recog- 


nize French sovereignty over Cochin 
China; accept a French resident at Hu^; 
open 3 ports, including Hanoi, to french 
trade; permit free navigation of the Red 
River a*s far as Yunnan; and guarantee 
freedom for' Christians in his dominions. 
For her part, France canceled the unpaid 
balance of an indemnity owed by Tu-Duc 
and offered him arms to ward off the 
Black Flags. In Vietnam’s eyes, however, 
the Philastre-Tu Due treaty appeared as a 
sign of French weakness, and as soon as 
French forces left Fongking, the emperor 
violated many of ihe pact’s terms. Fur- 
thermore, Tu-Duc ^ renewed his declara- 
tion ol allegiance to the Chinese emperor 
and dispatched an embassy to Peking 
wdth tribute. * 

RENEWAL OF FRENCH EXPAN- 
SIONlSiM. On the twin pretexts that Tu- 
Duc had failed to abide by the treaty and 
that Black Flag activities threatened 
French citizens in Hanoi, the French 
government sent Capt. Henri Riviirre at 
the head of an expeditionary force to 
longking. Ostensibly aiming to halt the 
Black Flag menace to French shipping on 
the Red River, Rivi('*re’s real goal was to 
puisne the conquest of Tongking where 
Gamier had left oft. In Apr. 1882 Riv- 
iere’s troops seized Hanoi, but he himself 
was killed by Black Flags By this time 
Jules Ferry, a chief exponent of colonial 
expansionism, had become France’s prime 
minister. He insisted not only on the 
seizure of Fongking but also on the sub- 
mission of the court of Hu6 to French 
control. After he sent another strong 
force to the area, an armistice was finally 
signed on 25 Aug., 1883, in which, among 
other things, Vietnam accepted protec- 
torate status. 

1884-1914 

SINOFRENCH WAR OVER INDO 
CHINA. Since Peking had claimed Viet- 
nam as a piotectoratc, it warned that the 
treaty was not valid without Chinese 
approval. When France ignored this 
warning, China sent troops to Vietnam, 
and an undeclaied Sino-French war 
erupted. By the I’reaty of Tientsin, 9 
June, 1884, China conceded French pro- 
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tectorate claims to Vietnam and pledged 
withdrawal of Chinese troops from 
Tongking. 

CONSOLIDATION OF FRENCH 
CONTROL IN ANNAM AND CAM- 
BODIA. As a result of palace intrigues at 
Hu<^, the French placed their own candi- 
date, Dong-Khanh, on the throne there. 
1884. He permitted France to install resi- 
dents in each of Annam’s provinces. That 
same year, the governor of Cochin China 
used alleged abuses by Cambodian man- 
darins as an excuse for forcing the Cam- 
bodian king to accept administrative re- 
forms. A resident snperieur assumed the 
real power in Cambodia, and every Cam- 
bodian province received a French resi- 
dent with authdrity over native officials. 
The outcome was a popular revolt led by 
a Cambodian prince. 

UNION INDOCHINOISE. As an at 
tempt at administrative improvement, the 
French united Cochin China, Annam, 
Tongking, and Cambodia into an Indo- 
chinese Union supervised by a civilian 
governor general, Oct, 1887. However, 
each unit maintained an autonomous 
structure and a separate budget. 

FRENCH COUP IN LAOS. Having 
strengthened her control over the rest of 
Indochina, France moved to challenge 
Siamese overlordship in Laos. The 
French response to the ouster of 2 agents 
from Siam in 1893 was to claim the entire 
left bank of the Mekong River and to 
send gunboats to Bangkok. Although the 
Laotian king at Luang Prabang con- 
tinued to reign, the rest of Laos became 
in effect a group of French provinces. 

PAUL DOUMER AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE REFORM. Paul Doumer 
(gov. gen., 1897-1902) fashioned the de- 
finitive French administrative system in 
Indochina. Technically, Cochin China 
was the only I of the 5 divisions of Indo- 
china which ranked as a colony: Tong- 
king, Annam, Cambodia, and Laos were 
all protectorates. Throughout the Indochi- 
nese Union, however, assimilation was the 
key to French policy, which spurned self- 
government. Although the Annamese, 
Cambodian, and Laotian kings and courts 
continued to function, real control in 
each case was vested in a resident zu- 


perieur. Day-to-day administration was 
carried out by native officials under the 
guidance of French representatives. In 
Cochin C]hina a governor general was the 
top official. To preserve a facade of 
democracy in Indochina, the French cre- 
ated a Consultative Native Assembly, 
whose job it was to assist the resident 
superieur. However, its members were 
elected by a small group of officials of 
trusted loyalty, and it was forbidden to 
debate political subjects. 

EDUCATION AND NATIONALISM. 
In 1906 an educational system based on 
the village elementary school was inaugu- 
rated; but private education prevailed in 
Annam and Tongking. while monastic 
schools provided, the sole elementary edu- 
cation in Cambodia and Laos. The Uni- 
versity of Hanoi was founded in 1907, but 
soon closed as the French crushed politi- 
cal dissent among its students. This was 
the era of nascent nationalism, though 
the nationalist movement was confined to 
the Vietnamese, the most numerous 
people of Indochina. By the eve of World 
War I, France’s contradictory policy of 
trying to make Frenchmen out of the 
Vietnamese while keeping them in a 
subservient position had stimulated na- 
'tionalist sentiment. (Cant. p. 461.) 

Philippines 

1870-97 

REVOLUTION IN SPAIN AND RE 
PERCUSSIONS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. The revolution in Spain which re- 
placed the regime of Isabella If with a re- 
public, 1868, had impact on the Filipino 
nationalist movement, which already pos- 
sessed a common cultural heritage 
(thanks to Spain) and ethnic origin and 
common hatred of Spanish rule. Although 
the Spanish Republic lasted only 3 years, 
<hat period witnessed an influx into the 
Philippines of colonial officials with 
democratic ideas. They introduced a de- 
gree of administrative autonomy, per- 
mitted the circulation of publications 
containing liberal ideas, and fostered free 
political discussion. When the Spanish 
Republic collapsed in 1871, a reactionary 
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governor gener;^! arrived in the Philip- 
pines to reverse these policies. 

MUTINY AT CAVITE. A mutiny of 
Filipino soldiers, Jan. 1872, in which local 
clergy were also involved was magnified 
by Spanish authorities into an attempted 
revolution. Spanish repression took the 
form of the judicial murder of 3 Filipino 
priests, deportation of \arious Filipino 
leaders to penal colonics, and persecution 
of intellectuals, many of whom fled to 
Europe, including Madrid. From there 
they conducted a publicity rainjiaign 
called the Propaganda Movement. Its 
adherents were loyalists who sought re- 
form, not revolution. I’hey advocated 
assimilation of the Philippines as a S[)an- 
ish province and also voiced such moder- 
ate demands as Filipini7ation of the 
parishes and freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. 

JOSt RIZAL. Dr Jost^ Ri7al, who as a 
student in Spain had erKountered liberal 
opinion, became the leader of the Propa- 
ganda Movement. In 1887 he published 
in Berlin NoJi Me Tafifj;rre ( Touch Me 
Not) , a book describing Filipino suffeting 
under .Spanish rule. Four years later, 
Ri/aTs |)ul)lifation /.V Filihustnnwo 
(trans. as The Reign of (ireed) appeared 
in Ghent. 1 hese liooks circulated secretly 
in the Philippines and inflamed national- 
ist sentiment. 

FOUNDING OF LIGA FILIPINO 
AND KATIPUNAN. Upon his return to 
Manila in 1892, Ri/al established the Liga 
Filipino, an organization dedicated to the 
.social and political advance of Filipinos, 
but he was soon deported to Mindanao. 
Both the Propaganda Movement and the 
Liga soon died out foi want of supjmrt 
The way was then paved for real revolu- 
tionaries like Anclrt^s Bonifacio to move 
to the forefront. In July 1892. in Manila, 
Bonifacio founded a secret society, the 
Katipunan (.Sons of the People) . which 
aimed to win independence by force. 

OUTBREAK OF REVOLUTION. In 
1896, Katipunan leaders contacted Rizal 
at Mindanao, but he warned against a 
premature revolution. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the government had become aware of 
Katipunan. When Spanish officials began 
rounding up its leaders, sporadic fighting 


erupted and a nationwide rebellion en- 
sued. The government responded with a 
reign of terror, including the shooting of 
Rizal on charges of sedition. Although 
RizaTs martyrdom helped the rebels’ 
cause, they cbuld not hold Manila. Boni- 
facio took refuge at Tejeros, where he set 
up a revolutionary government. 

PACT OF BIACNABATO. Bonifacio’s 
influence was cpiickly overshadowed by 
that of Emilio Aguinaldo, whom the 
revolutionary assembly named president 
of the newborn Philippine Republic, 
Mar. 1897. When Aguinaldo's forces 
failed to defeat the Spanish troops, he 
signed the Pact of Biacnabato, Dec., 
agreeing to end revolutionary activities 
and to (he ciis[)atch of tlfe leaders to vol- 
untary exile in Hong Kong. The Span- 
iards, lor their part, offered to pay the 
lebels for the surrender of their weapons 
and to grant compensation to families wlio 
had suffered during the uprising. As a 
result of bad faith on both sides, however, 
the pact soon collapsed. 

1898-1914 

SPANLSH AMERICAN WAR AND AN- 
NEXATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

1 he .Sp.nnsh-American War revived 
Aguinaldo’s career. Commo. Dewey, hav- 
mg destroyed the .Spanish fleet in the Bay 
of Manila, I May, 1898, lacked enough 
troops to capture the city. He thereioie 
coniacied Aguinaldo in Hong Kong, al- 
Ic^gecTy promising Philippine independ- 
ence in return for Iielf) <igainst .Spain. 
Aguinaldo led a new nationalist revolt 
and in [une proclaimed tire country’s in- 
dependence. However, the Americans, de- 
nying any commitment to the rebel leader, 
annexed the Philippines. 

SCHURMAN COMMISSION. It took 
the Americans more than a year to 
capture Aguinaldo, 23 Mar., 1901, and 
some of his followers continued guerrilla 
ojierations until 1907. Meanwhile, Wash- 
ington sent a factfinding commission 
headed by President Jacob Schurman of 
Cornell University to the Philippines, 
1899. Concluding that the Filipinos de- 
sired independence but could not yet 
govern themselves, the commission advo- 
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caied local participation in municipal and 
provincial government, a vast educational 
canijlaign, and other steps to prepare 
Filipinos for self-government. 

TRANSITION FROM MILITARY 
TO CIVILIAN RULE. The '1st American- 
sponsored civilian regime in the islands, 
inaugurated 4 July, 1901, was headed by 
Judge William H. Taft, who proclaimed 
equality of rights for all Filipinos, separa- 
tion of church and state, and freedom of 
press and assembly. Taft’s r)-man commis- 
sion, which later added 3 Filipino mem- 
bers, began implementing the Schurman 
resolutions. 

PHILIPPINE ORGANIC ACT. Con- 
gressional passage of the Philippine Or- 
ganic Act, 1 fuly, 1902, assured increased 
self-government. The bill provided for a 
popular assembly, with the commission 
becoming the upper house of a bicameral 
legislature. Executive power was to be 
vested in a governor general. The Or- 
ganic Act also declared that all lands 
owned by religious orders belonged 
henceforth to the Philippine government 
to sell or lease, preferably to the actual 
occupants. However, there was no serious 
attempt at agrarian reform. The U.S. 
maintained a v irtual monopoly of Philip- 
pine trade. Culturally, the Philippines 
remained isolated from .Southeast Asia, as 
they had under .Spanish rule. 

1ST PHILIPPINE GENERAL ELEC- 
TIONS. The Nacionalista Party, whose 
supreme goal was immediate indepen- 
dence for the Philippines, won a resound- 
ing victory in the 1st general elections, 
1909. The newly elected Philippine As- 
sembly received a large voice in domestic 
legislation. At the Assembly’s inaugura- 
tion, the U.S. promised independence as 
soon as the Filipinos were capable of 
ruling themselves. By the eve of World 
War I, both legislative houses enjoyed a 
Filipino majority. (Cont. p. 463.) 

OCEANIA 

1870-1914 

THE PACIFIC BASIN IN 1870. Before 
the 1870's there were few outright Euro- 
pean possessions in Oceania. Because of 
her naval power, Britain held almost 


undisputed sway in the' Pacific, but the 
Colonial Office in London did not take 
the opportunity to acquire islands. In- 
stead, Britain's possessions were usually 
annexed at the insistence of the Austral- 
asian colonies, or when there was clear 
evidence that another power, often Ger- 
many, was interested enough to take 
political action. There were British, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, German, French, 
and American traders and missionaries in 
all parts of the Pacific in increasing 
numbers at this time, and their activi- 
ties were in large part responsible for 
the incorporation of the islands into 
the respective European empires and for 
the mosaiclike fashion in which this was 
done. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE ANNEX A 
TION.S. A native government was set up 
in Fiji, 1870, and in the same year a 
Colonial Conference in Melbourne de- 
manded its annexation, which was re- 
fused by the Colonial Office. A German 
consul was stationed in Samoa, 1871. The 
Pacific Islanders Pioicction Act was 
passed, 1872, giving the supreme courts of 
all the Australian colonics power to try 
British subjects accused of illegally enlist- 
ing natives as laborers. In 187.3 Comnio. 
Goodenough and E. L. Layard were 
appointed to report on the situation in 
Fiji, and Capt. John Moresby annexed a 
number of islands off the coast of New 
^Guinea. Fiji was annexed by Britain, Oct. 
1874. In 187,5 a Reciprocity Treaty was 
signed by the U..S. and Hawaii, Spain 
claimed the Carolines, and Queensland 
demanded the annexation of New 
Guinea. 

In 1877 the Germans surveyed parts of 
New Guinea, and concluded a treaty with 
Samoa giving them the right to establish a 
coaling station and naval depot there. 
The following year the U.S. concluded a 
treaty with Samoa entitling her to a naval 
station at Pago Pago, and the Germans 
began to consolidate their interests in the 
Marshall Islands. In Jan. 1879 Germany 
signed another treaty with Samoa, and 
Britain did likewise in Aug, France an- 
nexed Tahiti, 1880. 

In 1881 Britain annexed Rotuma. 
Queensland unilaterally annexed New 
Guinea, Apr. 1883, but the action was 
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subsequently disallowed in London. Also 
in 1883 the Anglo-French agreement of 
1878 recognizing the independence of 
New Hebrides was renewed. The Ger- 
mans stationed a consul in New Britain,* 
1884. Britain declared a protectorate over 
southern New Guinea, 6 Nov., 1884, and 
Germany claimed the remainder of the 
island and the Bismarck Archipelago, 
Dec. Boundaries in New Guinea were 
settled the following year. 

In 1886 Britain and Germany con- 
cluded a tieaty recognizing each other’s 
Southwest Pacific spheres of influence. 
France took Wallis Island, 1887; the next 
year Britain annexed a number of small 
islands for cable stations. The Berlin 
Conference on Samoa, J889, decided to 
recognize Samoa’s independence. 

In 1893 Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii 
was deposed. In the same year Britain 
annexed the Solomon Islands. A republic 
was proclaimed in Hawaii, 1891. 


A British protectorate was declared 

over the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in 1892 
and they were annexed as Crown* Colo- 
nies in 1915. Following the Spanish- 

Americin War, 1898, the U.S. took 
Hawaii, Girtim, and the Philippines. In 
1899 Germany purchased the Carolines 

and Marianas from Spain. Britain de- 

clared a protectorate over Tonga, 1900. 
In 1901 the Cook Islands and Niue were 
absorbed by New Zealand. The Pacific 
cable was completed, 1902. 

On 20 Oct., 1906, Britain and France 
signed the New Hebrides Convention, 
which provided that neither power 
should exercise separate control but 
rather that each should be responsible for 
its own nationals. With* the outbreak of 
war in 1914, New Zealand forces occupied 
Samoa and an Australian force took 
German New Guinea and parts of the 
Bismarck Aichipelago. 


The Areas of Economic Dependence 


CENTRAL ASIA 

1870-1914 

ESTABLISHMENT OF RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENT. After the conquest of 
Turkestan (Tashkent, 1865; .Samarkand, 
1868; Khiva, 1873; Kokand, 1875) , further 
areas were absorbed into the Russian 
Empire. Turkmen resistance was broken 
at GeokTepe, Jan. 1881, and the region 
brought under control: TVanscaspia wa 
declared an oblast, 6 May, 1881; and 
additions of territory were made at the 
expense of Afghanistan, 1885 and 1895. 
The -governor-generalship of Turkestan 
was created on 11 July, 1867, and that of 
The Steppes in 1882. By 1898 Turkestan 
consisted of the oblasts of Syr Darya, 
Fergana, Samarkand, Semirechye, and 
Transcaspia, while The Steppes com- 
prised Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk 
oblasts. The regions of Ural’sk and Tur- 
gai were separately administered under 
the Ministry of the Interior. Khiva and 
Bukhara also had a distinct status, being 


regarded as vassal states rather than as 
dependencies. 

ADMINISTRATION. A commission 
headed by Count N. P. Ignatiev drafted, 
1884, regulations lor Central Asia (the 
T urkestan Statute went into effect, 1 Jan., 
1887) , providing for; a regional council to 
assist the gov. gen. and for an indepen- 
dent judiciary. An investigation by Count 
K. K. Palen, 1908, disclosed much corrup- 
tion in the Turkestan administration, 2 /^ 
of the officials serving in Transcaspia 
being convicted of crimes against the 
state. No significant administrative re- 
forms, however, were carried out before 
the Revolution of 1917 disrupted the 
governmental system. 

Nevertheless, in both Turkestan and 
1 he Steppes there was religious tolera- 
tion, light taxation, no poll tax or corvee 
(though unpaid labor was employed in 
railroad and canal construction) , and no 
compulsory military service before 1916. 

COLONIZATION. After a slow start 
Central Asia became an important Rus- 
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sian area of settlement. Peasants were 
encouraged to take up land, particul.irly 
in the* The Steppes governor generalship. 
Resettlement Acts of 1889, 1896, and 1904 
and the famine of 1890-91 he'lped to 
drive the peasants eastward. During 1893- 
1905 some 400,000 peasant immigrants 
took up land in The Steppes, and a 
further 1.5 m. during 1906-12. 

In 7'urkcstan a higher proportion of 
Russian immigrants were urban dwellers 
rather than peasants. By 188!) there were 
c. 20,000 Russians resident in Tashkent 
and 47,500 (out of a total population of 
2.H4.000) by 1904. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. A 

railroad running eastward from the Cas- 
pian Sea was begun in 1881, the 1st train 
arriving in Samarkand on 15 May, 1888. 
Samarkand, Tashkent, and Andizhan 
were connected by rail, 1895-99, and the 
link joining Tashkent and Orenburg was 
completed, 1900-1905. (Canals and irriga- 
tion dams were constructed, the most 
important being the Romanov Canal 
(begun 1900, opened 20 Oct., 191.S) and 
the Sultarvbelt and Hindu Kush dams 
(completed 1890 and 1895 respectively). 
\fany new rro[)s were introduced into 
Central Asia following the Russian con- 
quest, iiK biding sdk, grajjcviiies for wine, 
sugar beets, and various cereals and fruits. 
By far the most valuable crop, however, 
proved to be cotton. American cotton 
plants were imported in the early 1880’s 
and prospered in the fertile Fergana 
Valley. Between 1886 and 1890 the total 
acreage under cotton in Turkestan in- 
creased sixfold. By the end of the 19th 
cent. Russia had become the 4th largest 
textile manufacturing country in the 
world (after Britain, the U.S., and Ger- 
many) with 6 m. spindles and 200,000 
power looms, more than half of the latter 
located in the Moscow area. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
The military conquest of Central Asia by 
Russia inevitably brought about friction 
with Persia and Afghanistan and strained 
relations with the British in India. A 
Russo-Persian treaty of 1869 conhrmed 
the hold of Persia on the lands south of 
the Atrck River and prohibited Russia 
from constructing forts in that region, 


and another agreement, 1881, established 
the frontier bctw’een the 2 countries. A 
Russo-Afghanistan boundary agreement 
was reached, Jan. 1873. No less than 6 
*Anglo-Russian frontier protocols were 
negotiated between 1884 and 1895. Fin- 
ally, a treaty between Britain and Russia, 
1907, delineated the respective zones of 
influence of the 2 powers in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet. 

SIAM (THAILAND) 

1870-1914 

RULE OF CHULALONGKORN. The 
accession to the Siamese throne of Chula- 
longkorn (Rama^ V) in 1873 marked the 
start of a determined attempt to maintain 
the country’s independence through re- 
forms designed to strengthen its resis- 
tance against Furopenn encroachments. 
The new king earned out refoims of 2 
kinds: symbolic, sm h as the abolition of 
compulsory prostration in the royal pres- 
ence, and substantive. Included in the 
latter category were steps toward the 
abolition ot slavery, fiscal lefoims, ending 
of forced labor by the lower classes for 
the army and crown, considerable tree- 
dom of the press, decrees on religious 
toleration, leoigani/ation ol the legal 
system, and [>ubIic-works projects. Chula- 
longkorn considered educational im- 
provements essential, and one ol his 
earliest measure^ provided lor the aristoc- 
racy to send its sons to special palace 
schools with a European curnculum or to 
Europe itself. To further speed Siam 
toward modernization, Cliulalongkorn 
hired European advisers. Siam also bene- 
fited after 1870 by sharing in the vast 
expansion of European trade resulting 
from the opening of the Suez Canal. 
British and French commercial 6rms and 
banks dotted Bangkok. 

FRENCH PRESSURE ON SIAM. The 
French conquest of Indochina impeded 
Siam’s eastward expansion. After Vietnam 
became a French protectorate in 1883, 
Siam sought to tighten control over Laos. 
However, the court of IIu^, inspired by 
France, claimed Luang Prabang, while 
the French worked to increase their influ- 
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ence at the vfxpense of that of Siam 
among the Lao peoples. 

SIAMESE ADMINISTRATIVE RE- 
FORMS. One of Cluilalongkorn’s major 
reforms, 1892, was the centrali/ation of* 
the administrative system and a reduction 
in the powers exercised by provincial 
governors. At the same time, local admin- 
istrative changes designed to give the 
Siamese people some degree of autonomy 
were introduced. 

PAKNAM INCIDENT. By 1893 France 
had made it clear that she regarded all 
territory on the left bank of the Mekong 
as belonging to Vietnam. When Siam 
expelled 2 French agents, the French sent 
troops to occupy land along the lower 
.Mekong and later announced that 2 
French gunboats would anchor at Pak- 
nam. Siamese pilots were ordered to 
bring them to Bangkok. Siam refused to 
provide pilots, but played into French 
hands by firing hrst in an engagement 
with the boats at tlic Paknam fort, July 
1893. Patis tlien delivered an ultimatum 
dem.intling all territory on the Mekong’s 
left liank, payment o( an indemnity, and 
punishment of the Paknam officers who 
had fired at the French gunboats. Lon- 
don, though alarmed at French expan- 
sionism. was fearful of provoking war 
with Paris and therefore advised Chula- 
lon.gkorn to accept the ultimatum. 

ANGLO FRENCH AGREEMENT 
ON SIAM. After much friction, the 
British and French finally regulated their 
conflicting claims in the area of Siam, 
Jan. 189(). In return foi renouncing its 
claims to territory east of the Mekong, 
Britain won French approval for a joint 
guarantee of the independence of the 
Menam River Valley. This provision, by 
defining Siam’s boundaries in terms of 
the valley, assured the country’s indepen- 
dence ’while also giving it one of the 
richest areas of the Indochinese Penin- 
sula. Furthermore, Britain and France 
pledged to seek no exclusive privileges in 
Siam. 

SIAMESE ACCORD WITH FRANCE 
AND BRITAIN. The years 1904 and 
1907 saw Franco-Siamese treaties dealing 
with territorial claims in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. In 1909 an Anglo-Siamese agree- 


ment ended British extraterritorial rights 
in return for Siamese abandonment of 4 
Malay states— Kelantan, Trenf^ganu, 
Kedah, and Perlis— where Siam’s rights 
had been vague and costly to maintain. 
(Cojit. p. 464.) 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
1870-99 

BLACK SEA CONFERENCE. In 1870 
Russia declared that she would no longer 
observe the provision of the Treaty of 
Paris of 1850 limiting the number and 
si/e of Russian warships in the Black Sea. 
This decision was accepted by an interna- 
tional (onicicnce held* in London, 17 
Jan.-I3 Mar., 1871. The conference also 
lifted the resinctions on Turkish ships, 
but retained the prohibition on the pa.s- 
sage of warships tlnough the Straits. 

RULE OF ABDUL-AZIZ. The global 
depression which l)eg.in in 1873 deprived 
the Turkish sultan, Abdul-A/iz ('Abd al- 
‘Azi/) (ruled 1801-76) , of foreign credit. 
To meet the deficits caused by his ex- 
travagance, he had to increase taxes and 
this led to internal unrest. On 6 Oct, 
1875, the Ottoman government defaulted 
on payments of interest and amortization 
of its foreign debts. Another factor which 
made the western powers hostile to I'ur- 
key was the Ottoman government’s harsh 
suppression of rebellions in Bulgaria in 
the summer of 1876. 

NEW OTTOMAN MOVEMENT. On 

30 May, 1876. Abdul-A/iz was dethroned 
in actordance with a fatwa (fctim) order- 
ing the establishment of a constitutional 
regime. This was a victory for Midhat 
Pasha and the Young Ottomans. The 
Young Ottomans were constitutionalists 
who had hitherto operated clandestinely 
or from exile. Among them were the 
great poets, Namik Kemal Bey and Ziya 
Pasha, 

ACCESSION OF ABDUL-HAMID II. 

Murad (Murad) V, the direct successor to 
Abdul-Aziz. was depo.scd, 31 Aug. 1876, 
after suffering a nervous breakdown. He 
was replaced by his brother, Abdul- 
Hamid (‘Abd al-Hamid) II (ruled 1876- 
1909). On 12 Pec., 1876, an international 
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conference was convened in Istanbul on 
the initiative of Britain to settle the 
Bosnian, Serbian, and Bulgarian ques- 
tions which were threatening to cause a 
war between Tuikey and Russia. On 23 
Dec., 1876, the Turkish sultan proclaimed 
a constitution adapted in part from the 
Belgian model. This constitution included 
what was in effect a pledge to safeguard 


the rights of the Christian subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire, and had the effect of 
rendering futile the efforts of the Istanbul 
Conference. 

Abdul-Hamid did not implement all the 
promised reforms, ignored the constitu- 
tion, and concentrated on establishing an 
absolute monarchy. To retain the alle- 
giance of non-Turkish elements within 
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his empire, he ^ried to revive the influ- 
ence of the Caliphate. 

RUSSO TURKISH WAR. On 30 June. 
1876, Serbia, at Russian instigation, de- 
clared war on Turkey. Montenegro fol- 
lowed. 7'he collapse of Serbian arms led 
Russia to declare war on Turkey, 24 
Apr., 1877. Failing to recei\e any support 
from the European powers, Turkey 
suffered defeat, and agreed to a truce, 
31 Jan.. 1878, and to the preliminary 
peace treaty of San Stefano, 3 Mar. Con- 
cessions exacted by Russia at San Stefano 
alarmed the British, who were concerned 
about the Russian threat to their imperial 
communications in the Middle East. On 4 
June, 1878, Turkey, in return for grant- 
ing a lease of Cyprus, concluded a defen- 
sive alliance with Britain. 

CONGRESS OF BERLIN. Convened 
at Bismarck’s instigation, the Congress of 
Berlin terminated Turkey's dispute with 
Russia by treaty of 13 July, 1878. This 
Berlin agreement was more favorable to 
Turkey than the San Stefano treaty had 
been. Bui Turkey had to pledge herself 
to introduce reforms in certain of her 
provinces which had Christian inhabi- 
tants. 

OTTOMAN PUBLIC DEBT. Negotia 
tions between the Ottoman go\ eminent 
and representatives of the European bond- 
holders led to the formation of a Council 
of Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, with European directors, to ensure 
the payment of Turkey’s debts. By a 
ferman of 20 Dec., 1881. several categories 
of Turkish government revenues were 
assigned to the Council. 

REVOLTS AGAINST TURKISH 
RULE. Following a bloodless revolution 
in Eastern Rumclia, Sept. 188.5, Turkey 
appointed a Bulgarian governor for that 
province, 1886, thus tacitly accepting its 
annexation by Bulgaria. In 1889 a rebel- 
lion against Turkish rule began in Crete. 
In 1894 Armenian mountaineers of the 
Sassun region also rose against the Turks. 
The violent suppression of this Armenian 
revolt prompteci Britain and France to 
force Turkey to promise reforms, May 
1895. The sultan did not carry out his 
promises, the powers failed to take any 


measures against Turkey, and Armenians 
in many areas continued to rebel. Some 
80,000 of them were killed. On 17 *Apr., 
1897, Turkey declared war on Greece, 
whose government she held responsible 
for the renewed revolt in Crete. The 
powers came to the rescue of the Greeks 
against the advancing Turks. Concessions 
were made to Turkey, but Crete was 
placed under international control. 

GROWTH OF GERMAN INFLU- 
ENCE. Germany opposed the anti-Turk- 
ish settlement of the Cretan question. 
The German government had become 
keenly interested in, acquiring new mar- 
kets in the Ottoman Empire. Abdul- 
Hamid also [ireferred the Germany of 
William II to liberal Britain and France. 
In 1899 he granted to the Deutsche Bank 
a concession to build a railway to 
Baghdad. 

1900-1914 

YOUNG TURK MOVEMENT. While 
Abdul-Hamid ruled despotically, the 
Young Turks, successors to the Young 
Ottomans, agitated (especially among stu- 
dents) by means ot clandestine publica- 
tions and through secret societies for the 
restoration of the Constitution of 1876. In 
1907, in Salonika, Talaat Bey and Rahini 
Bey formed the secret Society of Union 
and Progress. Liaison was maintained 
with the Turkish revolutionaries in Eu- 
rope who were led by Ahmad Riza. In 
June 1908 many officers of the Macedo- 
nian army, aroused by reports (later 
proved false) that Britain and Russia were 
planning to partition Turkey, joined 
hands with the Society of Union and 
Progress. Among them were Niazi, Mustafa 
Kemal. Enver, and ycmal Pa.sha. A rising 
led bv Niazi, June 1908, ignited several 
other revolts, and forced Abdul-Hamid to 
restore the constitution, 23 July. The 
rebellious Christian groups in the Turkish 
Balkans now joined the Union and Prog- 
ress movement. Racial, religious and 
national differences, however, made co- 
opciation difficult. 

FALL OF ABDUL HAMID 11. Russia 
and Austria, both of whom considered a 
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strong Turkey adverse to their interests, 
co-ordinated their plans against the Otto- 
man Empire in a meeting on 15 Sept., 
1908, Turkey was forced to recognize the 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia and the 
independence of Bulgaria. Rebellions by 
Armenians, Kurds, and Nestorians fol- 
lowed. A revolt in Yemen was settled by 
agreement with its imam, 191 1. 

The “reactionary” opposition to the 
Young Turks culminated in a military 
coup, 14 Apr., 1909. Abdul-Hamid sided 
with the reactionaries. But a Young Turk 
army under Mahmud Shevket Pasha ar- 
rived from Salonika and captured the 
capital, 24 Apr. Abdul-Hamid was de- 
posed, and Mohammed (Mehmed) V 
became sultan, 2*1 Apr. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE BAL- 
KANS. On 28 Sept., 1909, Italy demanded 
from Turkey the cession of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica. In the war that ensued the 
Turks scored some victories, but their 
troubles in the Balkans compelled them 
to sue for peace. The Treaty of Lausanne 
signed 18 Oct., 1912, gave Italy control 
over Tripoli, Cyrenaica, and Rhodes. 

In 1912 a 2-year-long negotiation be- 
tween Turkey and the powers on the 
status of Christian subjects of the Otto- 
man Empire broke down, Thereupon, 
Oct. 1912, a Balkan alliance of Bulgaria, 
Greece, Serbia, and Montenegro, sup- 
ported by Russia, attacked Turkey. De- 
spite some naval successes, the Turks had 
to retreat. In Dec. 1912 a peace confer- 
ence was convened in London. The re- 
sulting agreement displeased the Young 
Turks, who then staged a coup against 
the Liberal Unionist government of 
Kiamil (KSmil) Pasha, Jan. 1913, Mah- 
mud Shevket was installed as premier. But 
even this new government had to accept, 
30 May, the Enos-Midia line as the western 
frontier of Turkey. In the summer of 
1913 a war among the Balkan allies over 
the division of the spoils taken from 
Turkey permitted the latter to regain 
some of the territory lost. Peace treaties 
were signed with Bulgaria, 29 Sept., 1913; 
with Greece, 14 Nov., 1913; and with 
Serbia, 14 Mar., 1914. Greece received 
Crete and most of the Aegean Islands. 
But Edirne was given back to Turkey, 


whose frontiers were noV>r moved to the 
Maritsa River. 

PROBLEM OF TURKISH UNITY. 
The modernizing efforts of the Young 
Turks were in part successful, especially 
in the fields of finance and education. But 
they were disturbed to find that their 
liberalism and constitutionalism failed to 
forestall demands for self-determination 
on the part of non-Turkish elements of 
the empire. The Young Turks reacted by 
abandoning the ideals of the 1908 revolu- 
tion and pursuing more exclusively na- 
tionalistic policies. For a time support for 
Pan-Islam gained ground in Turkey, but 
this soon gave way to the greater enthusi- 
asm generated by the Pan-Turkish move- 
ment, which was led by Enver Pasha and 
had as its goal the union of all Turkish- 
speaking peoples under the Osmanli 
Turks. Another movement of the period, 
espoused by Ziya Gbkalp, advocated the 
directing of all efforts toward building a 
'I'urkish national state, (('ont. p. 46'>.) 

MIDDLE EAST 

Persia 

1870-1904 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS. In 1872 the 
Sistan Arbitration Commission partially 
settled a Persian-Afghanistan dispute over 
Sistan by dividing that province between 
the 2 countries. Settlement of a boundary 
question betwceen Persia and British 
Baluchistan followed. In 1879 Persia 
agreed to accept Russian officers to train 
and command the Persian Cossack Bri- 
gade. Russia thus came to control Persia's 
only effective military force. Russia’s con- 
quest of Geok Tepe, 1881, and Merv, 1884, 
made her Persia’s sole neighbor to the 
north and northeast. 

RULE OF NASIR ED DIN SHAH. 
Nasir ed-Din Shah (ruled 1848-96) visited 
Europe, 1873, 1878, and 1889. The nature 
and tempo of his Europeanization pro- 
gram was much influenced by these trips. 
The concessions he granted to foreigners, 
especially the tobacco regie (monopoly) , 
8 Mar., 1890, made him unpopular, and 
he was assassinated, 1 May, 1896. 
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RULE OF‘ MUZAFFAR ED-DIN 
SHAH. Nasir ed-Din's successor was his 
son, Mu/affar ecl-Din Shah (ruled 189r)- 
1907) . On 28 May, 1901, Mu/nfFar cd-Din^ 
j^ranted an oil concession to a Rriiish citi- 
zen, William Knox D’Arcy (1849-1917), 
which became ilie model for later oil 
concessions in the Middle East. 

190.5-14 

CONSTITUTIONAL REVOLUTION. 

In 1905 a f^roup of merchants took sanc- 
tuary in a reheran nios(jue to protest the 
shah’s lavish spending and the corruption 
and mismanagement of his government. 
.Some ulema (‘ulama) joined the piotest- 
ing merchants, hut all wore soon forced to 
le.ixe the moscjuc. Tliey then took sanctu- 
ary in the shrine of Shah Abdul Azim 
( Ahd al-‘A/im) . near Teheran. I’o dis- 
perse them, the shah promised to dismiss 
‘Ayn al-Dawla, his unjmpular sadr-i azam 
(sadr-i a'/ain) (prime minister) , and to 
establish an Idalat Kahanah ('Adalat 
Khana, TTouse of Justice) . When he failed 
to carry out these pledges, a large group of 
Teheran ulema, as a further gesture of 
protest, journeyed to the holy city of 
Qum. In Teheran a crowd of some 12.000 
inert h.nnts and cler'gy took sanctuary in 
the British Legation grounds and de- 
manded the removal of ‘Ayn al-Dawla 
and the return of the ulema from Qum. 
'Lhe shah agreed to dismiss his sadr-i a/am, 
.SO July, 190(). but the protesters were also 
demanding a written (onslitution. To this 
the shah reluctanilv agreed. 5 Aug. 

INAUGURATION OF THE MAJLIS. 
In 0(t. 1900 the first ^^ajlis (the lower 
house of parliament) was inaugurated. 
On 80 Dec. the shah signed a law whkh 
promulgated the draft of the Funda- 
mental Law (constitution) prepared by a 
commutec of Majlis deputies. 

RULE OF MOHAMMED ALI SHAH. 
On 8 Jan., 1907. Mu/affar ed-Din vShah 
died. His son and successor, Mohammed 
Ali Shah (Muh.immad 'Ali Shah) (ruled 
1907-9) , was determined to suppress the 
constitution. But in Aug. 1907. ‘Ayn al- 
Dawla, who had been reappointed sadr-i 
a/am by the new .shah, was assassinated, 
and in Oct. Mohammed Ali yielded to 


the pressure of public opinion and signed 
a Supplement to the Fundamental Law. 

GROWTH OF EUROPEAN II4FLU- 
ENCE. ,On 31 Aug., 1907, Britain and 
Russia, prompted by a common fear of 
Germany, agreed to settle their differ- 
ences in Western Asia. Their agreement 
di\ided Persia into a Russian (northern) 
and a British (southern) sphere of influ- 
ence, with a neutral “independent” /one 
in between. The agreement outraged the 
Persians: the Constitutionalists especially 
felt betrayed by Britain. 

COUNTERREVOLUTION OF 1908. 
In Nov. 1907 Molvimnied Ali Shah re- 
allirmed his loyalty to the constitution. 
But in June 1908 he used the Cossack 
Brigade to attack the *Majlis building. 
Some deputies were killed and others in- 
jured, a number were later captured and 
executed, and a few siicceedecl in taking 
refuge in (he British Legation On 27 June 
the shah declared the Assembly dissolved 
and the constitution al)olished. In protest 
an uprising took place in Lahri/ which 
was (juellcd only with the active support 
of RiKssian troops in Apr. 1909. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REGIME. Anti- 
shah tribes from the areas of Rasht and 
Isfahan united in a march on Teheran, 
July 1909, which met only feeble resist- 
ance The shah was granted asylum in the 
Russian Legation, and was deposed in 
favor of his son, Ahmed (Ahmad) , by the 
leaders c^f a new regime. 

In 1911 the Majlis granted vast powers 
to an American, \Villiam Morgan Shuster 
(1877-19()0) , to administer Persia’s 
finances. The need for foreign advisers 
stemmed from the Constitutionalists’ de- 
sire for fmancidl and administrative le- 
form and Iroin their own lark of expertise 
in these fields. 

Mohammed Ali Shah returned from his 
Russian exile, 1911, and attempted to re- 
gain his throne. But his army was defeated 
by Constitutionalist troops, who also put 
down a related revolt in Kurdistan led by 
Mohammed Ali's brother. 

In Nov. 1911, 2 Russian ultimata de- 
manding the dismissal of Shuster were 
rejected by the Majlis, whereupon Russian 
troops invaded northern Persia. The 
regent, Nasir al-Mulk, used force to close 
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a recalcitrant Majlis, 24 Dec., and then 
asked the Shuster Mission to leave. Britain, 
needihg Russian co-operation against 
Germany, acquiesced in Russia’s interfer- 
ence in Persia. (Cont. p. 466.) 

Arabia 

1870-1914 

RULE OF SAUD III. In 1871 the Saudi 
chief, Abdallah (‘Abd Allah) II (ruled 
1865-71, 1874-84), was defeated by his 
brother, Saud (Su'ud) III (ruled 1871- 
74) . The Ottoman Turks responded to 
Abdallah’s call for assistance by entering 
Arabia and bringing the district of al-Hasa 
under their control. A struggle for leader- 
ship produced a period of instability in 
the Saudi domain. In 1874 Saud III died, 
and Abdallah returned to the throne. 

RASHIDI DOMINATION. Soon after 
regaining control, however, Abdallah lost 
it to Mohammed ibn Abdallah (Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd Allah) al-Rashid of the 
Shammar tribe. Abdallah was kept in 
the Rashidi capital until 1889, when, 
ailing, he was allowed to return to 
Riyadh. He was succeeded after his death 
in the same year by his son, Abd ('Abd) 
al-Rahman (ruled 1886) . Rebelling 
against Rashidi domination, Abd al- 
Rahman was defeated and forced to flee 
to Kuwait. The Rashidis now incorpo- 
rated the Wahabi realm into their own 
domain. 

In 1900 Sheikh Mubarak of Kuwait and 
Abd al-Rahman staged an abortive mili- 
tary uprising against the Rashidis. 

RULE OF ABD AL-AZIZ. In 1901, 
Abd al-Rahman’s son, Abd al-Aziz (‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz) (ruled 1902-53), led a group of 
40 young supporters in a march toward 
Riyadh. By the time this force reached 
the Saudi capital, Jan. 1902, it had grown 
to 200. Abd al-Aziz invaded the city, 15 
Jan., and defeated and replaced the 
Rashidi governor of Riyadh. In 1904 Abd 
al-Aziz defeated an army of Rashidis and 
their Turkish allies, after which Turkey 
withdrew from central Arabia. In 1906 
the chief of the al-Rashid tribe was killed 
in a battle with Abd al-Aziz. This ended 


the Rashidi bid for power at the expense 
of the Saudis. 

In 1910 Abd al-Aziz organized the first 
Ikhwan (brethren) group in order to 
revive the ideals of the Wahabi move- 
ment. Groups of Bedouins were settled in 
agricultural colonies, and served Abd al- 
Aziz as a dedicated and effective military 
force in the years to come. In 1913 Abd al- 
A/iz defeated the Turks and annexed the 
district of al-Hasa to his kingdom. 

BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN 
GULF SHEIKDOMS. On 22 Dec., 1880, 
the sheik of Bahrain; on 20 Mar., 1891, 
the sheik of Muscat, and on 23 Jan., 
1899, the sheik of Kuwait in separate 
agreements surrendered their external 
sovereignty to Bjritain. (Cont. p. 469.) 

Egypt 

1870-82 

SOUTHWARD EXPANSION. Egyptian 
forces anriexed the former sultanate of 
Darfur in the Sudan, 1874; occupied Zaila; 
and took Harar in Ethiopia, 1875. But the 
invasions of Ethiopia, 1875-76, proved 
abortive. 

FINANCIAL CRISIS. On 8 June, 1873. 
an Ottoman firman confirmed special 
privileges, amounting to virtual auton- 
omy, previously conferred on Ismail 
(Isma'il) , the khedive of Egypt. By 1875 
Ispiail’s lavish spending had so depleted 
Egypt’s treasury that he could not even 
pay the interest on his country’s foreign 
debt. He was therefore compelled to sell 
his shares in the Suez Canal Co. to the 
British government, Nov. 1875. On 2 
May, 1876, Ismail issued a decree estab- 
lishing a Public Debt Commission. British 
dissatisfaction with certain provisions of 
this decree led him to issue a new one, 18 
Nov., 1876, which put the revenues and 
expenditures of the Egyptian government 
under the dual control of Britain and 
France. 

On 7 Apr., 1879, Ismail dismissed his 
British minister of finance and his French 
minister of public works in an attempt to 
lessen international control over Egypt’s 
finances. The Ottoman Porte, responding 
to pressure from Britain and France, 
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deposed Ismail,* 26 June, in favor of his 
son, Mohammed (Muhammad) Tawfiq. 
Anglo-French control over Egypt's 
finances was reinstated, Sept. 

RISE OF NATIONALISM. In 1879* 
Jamal al-Din Afghani, who had been 
making speeches urging the Egyptians to 
resist the West, if necessary by violence, 
was expelled from Egypt. In the same 
year a mutiny by Egyptian officers indi- 
cated the extent of their resentment 
against foreign domination in the army. 
In 1882 the khedive felt compelled to 
appoint a nationalist cabinet, in which 
the minister of war was Ahmad Urabi 
(TJrabi) , a colonel who had become the 
leader of Egyptian opposition to foreign 
control. On 7 Feb.. 1882, the khedive 
ordered the establishment of an assembly 
of deputies and declared Arabic the 
official language. 

To strengthen the khedive against the 
nationalists, France and Britain dis- 
patched fleets to Alexandria, May 1882. 
Alexandria was bombarded by the 
British, 11 July. The French and Italians 
having declined to join in, a British 
invading force defeated Urabi’s army, 
Sept. The British then reinstated the 
khedive. 


1882-1914 

BRITISH OCCUPATION. On 20 Sept., 

1882, the Egyptian army was dissolved. In 
Dec. the British began organizing a new 
army under British officers. On 3 Jan., 

1883, the British foreign secretary out- 
lined British policy for Egypt: Britain 
would hold supreme authority during the 
period of her occupation, which initially 
was expected to be short. On 1 1 Jan. the 
dual-control system came to an end, and a 
law of 1 May established consultative 
councils in Egypt’s provinces and 2 as- 
semblies in Cairo. In Sept. Sir Evelyn 
Baring, later Lord Cromer (1841-1917), 
arrived in Egypt as British agent and 
consul general to administer the country. 

On 20 Nov., 1883, France acceded to a 
British demand that the number of 
British representatives on the Suez Canal 
control board should be increased from 3 


to 10. By means of the London Conven- 
tion, 18 Mar., 1885, the powers reduced 
Egypt’s national debt and allowed* addi- 
tional borrowing. By a further convention 
on Egypt, 24 Oct., 1885, Britain and the 
Ottoman Enftpire agreed that each would 
appoint a high commissioner to study the 
Egyptian situation. The 2 states signed an 
agreement, 22 May, 1887, but this was 
never ratified by the Porte. On 29 Oct., 
1888, a convention providing for free 
navigation of the Suez Canal was signed 
by the Ottoman Empire and the Euro- 
pean powers. 

On 7 Jan., 1892, on Tawfiq’s death, his 
son. Abbas (‘Abbas) II (ruled 1892-1914), 
succeeded him. On 15 Jan., 1893, the new 
khedive replaced an Anglophile prime 
minister with the pro-French Husayn 
Fakhri Pasha who was sympathetic to the 
nationalists. In 1894 Mustafa Kamal 
founded the Hizb al-Watani (National 
Party). On 12 Nov., 1895, Abbas reap- 
pointed the pro-British Mustafa Fahmi 
prime minister, thus indicating his ac- 
quiescence in British domination in 
Egypt. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. In 

1898 French forces occupied Fashoda. 
The British claimed that the area be- 
longed to Egypt, and the French with- 
drew. On 19 Jan., 1899, Britain and Egypt 
signed an agreement that they would rule 
the Sudan as a condominium, and France 
formally abandoned her claims in the 
Nile Valley, 21 Mar. On 8 Apr., 1904, 
France and Britain agreed to recognize 
each other’s spheres of influence in Mo- 
rocco and Egypt respectively. In return 
for greater financial independence, the 
khedive acknowledged Britain’s special 
position in Egypt, 1 Jan., 1905. On 1 Oct., 
1906, the Porte and Egypt agreed that 
south Sinai should remain under the 
suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire, while 
continuing to be administered by Egypt. 

EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM AND 
BRITISH REACTIONS. In 1899 Mo- 
hammed Abduh (Mohammad ‘Abduh) , a 
disciple of Afghani, was appointed chief 
mufti, the highest religious office under 
the state. Despite strong opposition from 
conservative ulema, Abduh pressed for an 
extensive modernization of Islam. An in- 
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cident in June 1906 between some British 
officers and the inhabitants o( the village 
of Dirfshaway became a key factor in unit- 
ing the peasants with the nationalists who 
opposed the British occupation. 

In Apr. 1907 Lord Cromer resigned. 
The new British administration, under 
Sir Eldon Gorst (1835-1916), was in- 
tended to be more liberal, but failed to 
satisfy the nationalists. On 10 Feb., 1910, 


a Moslem nationalist aisassinated the 
prime minister, Butros Ghali, who had 
angered the nationalists by asking the 
Legislative Assembly, unsuccessfully, to 
approve an extension of the Suez Canal 
Co.’s concession. In Sept. 1911 Lord 
Kitchener (1850-1916) was appointed 
head of the British administiation in 
Egypt. (Coni. p. 466.) 
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The War of 1914-1918 


OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 

1914 

ASSASSINATION OF FRANCIS FER- 
DINAND. 28 June. In Sarajevo, capital of 
the leccntly annexed province of Bosnia, 
on Sunday morning, 28 June, after an 
abortive bombing attempt by his co^ 
conspirators, Gavrilo Princip (ISOI-IOIS) , 
a Serbian nationalist, fatally shot Arch- 
duke Francis Feulinand, the heir to the 
Austrian and Hungarian thrones, and his 
wife. Six of the 7 assassins, members of a 
Serbian secret society, were caught. One 
was executed; the others, all under age, 
were sentenced to long terms in prison. 

The Sarajevo mutders brought to r 
head a long-standing antagonism between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia. In the week 
following the assassinations, it seemed 
that DO major crisis would result from the 
incident, but Count Leopold von Berch- 
told (1863-1942), the Austrian foreign 
minister, presupposing Serbian complicity 
(little evidence of which ever came to 
light beyond possible foreknowledge of 
the event) , determined to make use of the 
murders to crush once and for all Serbian 
competition in the Balkans. 

THE “BLANK CHECK.” 5 July. 
Berchtold sent an envoy to Berlin and 


Fmperot William II assured him, 5 July, 
that Ciermany would fully support any 
action the Dual Monarchy might under- 
take against Serbia because of the assassi- 
nations. (ihantcllor I heobald von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg (1855-1921) olTicially re- 
iterated this promise of uiKonditional 
support, 5 July. Historians differ greatly 
about the purposes motivating this 
“blank check." The proponents of Ger- 
man war guilt consider it a proof of 
Germany’s desire for immediate hostil- 
ities, other historians consider it at worst 
diplomatic folly. 

AUSTRIAN ULTIMATUM TO 
SERBIA. 23 July. Berchtold overcame 
internal opposition to his policy and by 
19 July an ultimatum had been drawn 
up. Its presentation to Serbia was post- 
poned until 5 P.M., 23 July, so that the 
French president, Raymond Poincard 
(1850-1931), and premier, Ren<^ Viviani 
(1853-1925), would have left St. Peters- 
burg, where they were on a state visit to 
their Russian ally, to whom the Serbs 
looked for support. Berchtold thought it 
better to wait until the French leaders 
had departed so that no prompt con- 
certed reaction could be forthcoming. 
The ultimatum, which called for an 
answer within 48 hours, included de- 
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mands that Serbia formally condemn and 
end all Pan-Serb propaganda, expel from 
office*^anyone fomenting it, instigate legal 
action against certain officials whom 
Austria-Hungary would name, and allow 
agents of the Dual Monarchy to partici- 
pate on Serbian soil in inquiries and 
proceedings concerning the Sarajevo 
murders. 

A few minutes before the time limit 
expired, Serbia replied, 25 July, in a 
manner that was conciliatory but clearly 
did not meet Berchtold's demands, al- 
though the Serbs had gone far in that 
direction and were willing to submit 
points remaining in contention to the 
International Tribunal at The Hague. 
The reply was rejected and Austria-Hun- 
gary broke diplomatic relations with 
Serbia, which, anticipating this, had ear- 
lier that afternoon decreed general mobil- 
ization. At 9:23 p.M. Austria-Hungary 
ordered a countermobilization; 27 July 
was ordered as “alarm” clay, and 28 July 
as the 1st day of actual mobilization. 

DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS 
AND MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 25 
July-1 Aug. From the time the ultimatum 
was issued, the statesmen of the Great 
Powers sought delay or compromise. This 
failing, other attempts at peaceful settle- 
ment were tried: but once the 1st 
mobilization had begun, steps in the 
direction of war took on increasing im- 
portance. Fach country’s mobilization was 
tied to a strict timetable, and none 
wanted to be unprepared in the event of 
hostilities. 

.Sergei D. Sazonov (1861-1927), the 
Russian minister for foreign affairs, at- 
tempted to have the ultimatum’s time 
limit extended, 2.5 July. At the same time 
Russia put into effect the nece.s5ary mili- 
tary measures preparatory to mobiliza- 
tion. 

British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey (1862-^1933) , whose earlier attempts 
at mediation failed, proposed a 4-power 
conference, 26 July. Germany declined; 
France hesitatingly accepted; Russia 
agreed in principle, though preferring to 
rely on direct negotiations with the Dual 
Monarchy. Meanwhile the Admiralty 


ordered the British fleet*' not to disperse 
for maneuvers, as planned, and the Ger- 
man fleet was ordered, 27 July, to concen- 
trate off the Norwegian coast and return 
to base at Kiel. 

Alarmed at the warlike course of 
events, William II interrupted a cruise 
and returned to Berlin, 27 July. 

AUSTRO HUNGARIAN DECLARA- 
TION OF WAR. 28 July. Berchtold 
thought a fait accompli would undercut 
Russian or other Great Power interven- 
tion. Although gunboats bombarded Bel- 
grade, the .Serbian capital, the next day, 

29 July, the Dual Monarchy’s military 
chiefs estimated that they would need un- 
til 12 Aug. to complete their mobilization. 

The Austro-Hungarian action caught 
the Geimans by surprise, as they had not 
believed hostilities would commence until 
mobilization was complete; William II 
had just put forward a pence plan which 
called for occupation of Belgrade as a 
.Serbian pledge for fulflllment of its com- 
mitments ns well ns guarantees of that 
country’s territorial integrity. The decla- 
ration of war ended Austro-Russian talks, 
begun 26 July. French support for Russia 
was reiterated in conversations between 
.Sazonov and the French ambassador. 

• RUSSIAN MOBILIZATION. 29-30 
July- C/ar Nicholas II. under pressure 
from his military advisers, who argued 
that Russia needed a very long time to 
mobilize fully, ordered a general mobili- 
zation, 29 July. Telegraphic exchanges 
between the czar and William II, in 
which Russia was assured that Austria 
would be restrained, caused Nicholas to 
suspend the order and direct only partial 
mobilization against Austria-Hungary. On 

30 July in the late afternoon, the military 
and Sazonov prevailed on the czar to 
renew the mobilization order, which was 
to go into effect on 31 July. 

BELGIAN NEUTRALITY QUES- 
TION. 29 July. Germany made a bid for 
British neutrality in the event of war, but 
in so doing indirectly admitted that the 
neutrality of Belgium (established by 
international treaty in 1839) would not 
be respected. Upset, Grey the next day, 30 
July, requested France and Germany to 
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respect Belgian > neutrality. France an- 
swered that she would, and Gennany 
refused, 31 July. 

OTHER MOBILIZATIONS. Austria- 
Hungary ordered general mobilization, 31 
July. At 1 p.M. on the same day, Germany 
proclaimed a state of “threatening danger 
of war” (droherides Knegsgejahr ) , the 
preliminary step to complete mobiliza- 
tion. By midnight a 12-hour ultimatum 
had been delivered to Sa/oriov, requiring 
that Russia suspend all war measures or 
face the consequences. The same after- 
noon Gennany demanded to know the 
French position in case of a Russo-Ger- 
man conflict. If. contrary to Germany’s 
expectations, France chose to remain neu- 
tral, she should turn over the fortresses at 
Toul and Verdun, which would be held 
as pledges and returned after the end of 
hostilities in the East. 

.About 4:45 p.m.. 1 Aug., Central Euro- 
pean Time, France ordered a general 
mobilization, .About a (|uarter-hour later 
the Germans mobilized and that evening 
declared war on Russia, having received 
no reply to their ultimatum. 

BECiNNING OF HOSTILITIES. 
Germany declared war on France, 3 Aug., 
using as a pretext alleged border viola- 
tions. In reality, stiaiegic considerations 
dictated this move: German military 
plans called for a quick victory in the 
West before turning to lace an eastern 
foe. 

Although the course ot events on the 
Continent had become plain, the Biitish 
cabinet, in a series of long and acrimoni- 
ous meetings, 2 Aug., lailed to resolve 
upon any clear-cut course. The decision 
to assure France that the Channel coast 
and North Sea shipping would be pro- 
tected against German naval attack (ac- 
cording to Grey, a moral obligation aris- 
ing out of joint naval and military staff 
arrangements) caused the resignation of 2 
cabinet members. 

On the night of 1-2 Aug. the Germans 
marched, into Luxembourg and in the 
early evening of 2 Aug. they demanded 
transit across Belgium, guaranteeing that 
country's territorial integrity. On 3 Aug., 
at 7 A.M., Belgium rejected the demand 


and appealed for help.* That afternoon 
the Germans invaded Belgium, although 
they did not declare war until 4 Aug. • 

Grey went before Parliament, 3 Aug., 
and received support for his policies. An 
ultimatum was sent to Berlin demanding 
German withdrawal from Belgium. It was 
at this time that the German chancellor 
made the unfortunate reference to the 
1839 treaty as “a scrap of paper.” By 
midnight, 1 Aug., Great Britain was at 
war with Germany, partly because honor 
demanded the action after Belgium’s neu- 
trality Incl been violated, partly because 
it was a firm pnnciple of British jiolicy 
that no Great Power should control the 
Low (Countries. 

The war spread rapidly. Only Italy 
among the important members of the 
original alliance blocs stood aside. She 
did so on the grounds that she was under 
no alliance obligation since Austria-Hun- 
gary’s ultimatum to Serbia was an offen- 
sive act. 

OPPOSING FORCES. (1) Armies. 
Germany, considered to have the best 
military machine in the world, mustered 
over 2 m. men. Headed by the redoubt- 
able general staff, which had probalily the 
best grasp of the effects of new weapons 
on battlefield movement, the German 
divisions were well equipped with artil- 
lery and machine guns. .Austria-Hungary, 
which militarily lagged f.ir behind its ally, 
mobilized over 2,700,000 men when it 
went on to a full war footing. The Dual 
Monarchy’s heavy artillery was excellent, 
Imt training was insiiflicient, staff work 
incompetent, supply indilferent, and 
often a German speaking officer could not 
make himself imelligihle to his men be- 
cause only 1 soldier in 4 spoke German. 
Bulgaria and Tin key, which joined the 
Central Powers after hostilities had be- 
gun, added little military strength beyond 
numbers since their armies were woefully 
(IcTicient in equipment and training. 

France had only 00'^;, of the potential 
military man power of Germany and in 
1914, to mobilize an army of 1,650,000, 
found it necessary to call up a larger 
number of reserves. Although lacking in 
artillery and machine guns, the French 
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were imbued with a philosophy of attack 
{attaque, attaque, toujours Vattaque ) , a 
policy which was to cost their armies 
dearly. The Russians, who mobilized over 
4 m. men in the 1st year of war, relied 
almost wholly on numbers/ but behind 
the Russian "steamroller” lay technologi- 
cal backwardness, wholesale graft, and 
almost incredible deficiencies in supply, 
armament, and training. Great Britain, 
whose military planners had always em- 
phasized sea power, possessed a small, 
highly trained, professional army, and 
initially could put into the field only 
125,000 men with limited but good 
equipment. The Belgian and Serbian 
armed forces, each numbering about 
185,000, although consisting of brave 
fighters, were equipped very primitively. 


Total Moniii/ED Man Power 
OF Al L BLLLK.LRhNTS, 

1014-18 


Allies and 


Associated 


Powers: 


Russia 

12,000.000 

France (incl. colonial 


t loops) 

8,410,000 

Great Britain (inch 


colonial troops) 

8.095,000 

Italy 

5,615,000 

U.S.A. 

4,355,000 

Japan 

800,000 

Rumania 

750.000 

Serbia 

707,000 

Belgium 

267,000 

Greece 

230,000 

Portugal 

100.000 

Montenegro 

50,000 

Total 

41,379,000 

Central Powers: 


Germany 

11,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 

7,800,000 

Turkey 

2,850,000 

Bulgaria 

1,100,000 

Total 

22,750,000 


(2) Navies. The war at sea was to be 
primarily a contest between Great Britain 
and Germany, whose respective compara- 
tive strengths were: large warships, 156 
and 87; destroyers, 218 and 142; subma- 


rines, 55 and 28. Although the Russian 
navy was confined to the Baltic and Black 
seas, tlie Central Powers were hopelessly 
outclassed on the high seas. Germany's 
first-rate navy was superior in many tech- 
nical features of gunnery and damage con- 
trol, but her allies had only meager sea 
forces, while Great Britain, the greatest 
naval power in the world, could count on 
the assistance of the French and Japanese 
navies. 

The Central Powers were also greatly 
inferior in commercial shipping. The 
allies had over 4 times their gross ton- 
nage. 

(3) Air Forces. When hostilities began, 
military aviation was still in its infancy, 
and reconnaissance was considered the 
main function of the airplane. Such small 
bombs as might be carried were dropped 
over the side; armament, usually only for 
defensive purposes, meant a rifle or a re- 
volver. Planes were quite crude, with 
“doped” labric wings and 70-hp engines 
capable of producing speeds of 60-70 
mph. I'he Germans had about 380 planes 
and 30 dirigibles, also called Zeppelins 
after their designer, Ferdinand von Zep- 
pelin (1838-1917) ; the French had ap- 
proximately 120 planes and 10 dirigibles; 
the British had about the same number of 
planes, of which some 60 were assigned to 
the British forces in France. Russia and 
Austria-Hungary each had a few planes. 

(4) Economic Potential. With the ex- 
ception of Russia, which was to require 
major economic assistance to meet her 
commitments, the highly industrialized 
economies of the major allied powers 
enabled them to meet all war require- 
ments. Of the Central Powers, only Ger- 
many was heavily industrialized, and her 
economy had to bear the burden of 
supporting her allies; Turkey and Bul- 
garia rapidly became almost entirely de- 
pendent on Germany for war materials. 

, Germany lost her colonies during the 
1st few months of the war, and the Cen- 
tral Powers were hemmed in by an effec- 
tive allied naval blockade. But they, 
especially Germany, made up most of 
their deficiencies through territorial con- 
quests which in the West placed them in 
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control of the ‘facilities of Belgium and 
industrialized northern France, and in 
the East gained them Balkan rcsoutces 
and man power as well as some of the 
Russian granaries. I'he Russian collapse* 
in 1917 brought the Germans further 
economic advantages. 

Pespite intense allied economic warfare 
against them, the Central Powers held 
their own economically until the U.S.A., 
with its great resources and industrial 
capacity, actively entered the war. 

STRATEGY. (1) The Western Front. 
Germany’s Schlieffen plan, the cs.sentials 
of which wTre formulated in 1905 by 
Alfred von Schlieffen (1833-1913), chief 
of the general staff. 1891-1906. called for 
an immediate offensive against France 
while remaining on the defensive against 
Russia. Belic\ing victoiy possible within 6 
weeks, he planned that an overwhelm- 
ingly strong right (northern) wing would 
crash through the Low Countries, capture 
the Channel ports, bear down on Paris 
from the west, and trap the French 
armies against the Swiss borders and their 
own fortifications in the Vosges Mts area. 
A weak left wing would further unbal- 
ance the French by enticing them to 
liberate Alsace-Lorraine. Reportedly. 
Schlieffen’s d\ing w'ords were, “Keep the 
right wing strong” Bv 1914 Afoltke had 
seriously modified this plan. Russia’s 
rapid recovery from the travails of 1905 
and the increased importance of the 
Rhineland industrial area to Gennany 
led him to change the 7:1 troop ratio 
favoring the right wing to less than 4:1 
He also decided not to violate Dutch 
neutrality, thus forcing the German 
armies to pass through the fortified Bel- 
gian area at Li^‘gc. 

The allies had no precise plans. Bel- 
gium, which prized its neutrality, had not 
wished to endanger it by any joint war 
planning with any of its neighbors. If in- 
vaded and hard-pressed, the Belgians 
anticipated withdrawing into the fortress 
area of. Antwerp— as was done. The 
British general staff had expected that if 
war came, a British Expeditionary Force 
(B.E.F.) would be called upon to fight the 
Germans on the Continent, but its ulti- 
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mate destination was not clear. French 
War Plan XVII, drawn up in 1913 by 
Gen. Joseph Joffre (1857-1931), clTief of 
the French general staff from 1911 to 
1916, unwittingly played into the hands 
of the Germans in that it called for drives 
into German territory on both sides of 
Afetz to liberate Lorraine. Joffre’s plan' 
recognized that Germany might invade 
Belgium, but mistakenly assumed that, 
ow'ing to lack of troops, German opera- 
tions would remain east of the Meuse, 
and that if necessary the French could 
extend their battle lines. The French also 
counted on a Russi^m offensive to divert 
German troops eastward. 

(2) Eastern Fronts. Austria-Hungary’s 
war plans assumed that the war with 
Serl)ia could he settled before Russia 
could fully mobilize and open another 
front. The Dual Monarchy, unaware of 
Germany’s total commitment to an offen- 
sive against France, also planned for joint 
opcTations against the 250-mile-dccp sa- 
lient formed by Russian Poland, which 
threatened East Prussia on the north and 
.Austrian Galicia on the south. The Rus- 
sian offensive plans, which went into 
effect when the Germans’ main drive was 
made against the French, called for 
j)incer movements from Poland into these 
areas, where the Ricssians hoped to en- 
velop their enemy. 

The Serbs planned purely defensive 
campaigns. If hard-pressed, they intended 
to retire into the mountains and await 
help— which they did in 1915. 

THE WESTERN FRONT AND 
ITALY 

1914 

GERMAN SWEEP THROUGH BEL- 
GIUM. 4-20 Aug. Crossing into Belgium 
had begun during the early morning of 4 
Aug., and within 24 hours German troops 
had reached Li^ge, one of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe. The city was cap- 
tured, 7 Aug., but the 12 forts surround- 
ing it held out. Heavy 420-mm. siege 
howitzers were brought in, 12 Aug., and 
the forts, which had been built to with- 
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stand only 210'mni. fire, fell one by one, 
the last on Hi Aug. The ti'meiable of the 
not yet completely mobilized Germans had 
not been greatly delayed. Narnur, in- 
vested 19 Aug., fell 6 days later. Mean- 
while the remaining Belgian forces, under 
command of King Albert (1875-1934), 
withdrew north to Antwerp, completing 
this move by 20 Aug. 1 he same day the 
Germans entered Brussels. 

BATTLE OF THE FRONTIERS. 14- 
25 Aug. The French, whose limited thrust 
into Alsace, 7-9 Aug., failed, went on the 
offensive into Lorraine, 14 Aug. The 
Germans gave ground according to plan 
until 20 Aug., when in heavy fighting they 
mauled the French, who by 24 Aug. had 
retreated to Nancy. A French attempt in 
the Ardennes also fared badly, 22-2.5 
Aug., and, having suffered enormous 
losses. 2 French armies fell back to the 
western side of the River Meuse. Another 
French army supporting the Belgians 
along the River Sambre was also forced to 
withdraw, 22-24 Aug. The B.E.F., com- 
manded by Sir John French (1852-1925) , 
had moved, 22 Aug., into position at 
Mons in support of the Belgians. Heavy 
fighting, 23 Aug., was followed by a 
retreat, 24 Aug., precipitated by French 
withdrawal on the B.E.F.’s southern flank. 
In the battles the French suffered appal- 
lingly (over 300,000 casualties), and 
Moltke, who believed the war won, al- 
lowed the dctachme*’t of 2 corps from the 
right wing to East Prussia, then being in- 
vaded by Russia. With other corps de- 
tached to hold the Belgians at Antwerp, 
the strong right wing upon which 
Schlieffen’s plan depended had been so 
ema.sculated that in some areas the 
French had achieved numerical superi- 
ority. 

ALLIED RETREAT. 25 Aug.-4 Sept. 
The Germans continued their advance. 
In the Battle of Le Gateau, 26 Aug., part 
of the B.E.F'. was badly defeated. A 
French counterattack, 29 Aug., resulting 
in the Battle of Guise, held up the Ger- 
man 2nd Army for 36 hours and also 
caused the tip of the right wing (the 1st 
Army) to turn south, 30 Aug., while still 
east of Paris. 


1ST BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 5-9 
Sept. The day, 5 Sept., before Joffre’s 
planned counteroffensive was to begin, 
the Germans made contact with the built- 
up French forces by the River Oureq. 
Heavy fighting ensued, 6-8 Sept. On 6 
Sept, the French began their offensive; 
complicated German and allied maneu- 
vering led to a widening gap between the 
German 1st and 2nd Armie.s, which the 
B.E.F\ slowly exploited. Meanwhile, a 
little farther south, a battle in the 
Marshes of St.-Gond raged fiercely as the 
French, under command of Gen. Ferdi- 
nand Foch (1851-1929), wavered but 
held. The Germans, unsuccessful in their 
attacks and fearing the gap in their lines, 
began retreating, 10 Sept., 40 miles 
north to the Ri\er Aisne, where by 14 
Sept, they had consolidated their posi- 
tions. That day Gen. Erich von Falken- 
hayn (1861-1922) secretly replaced 
Moltke (no public announcement being 
made until Nov.) . 

1ST BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 14-18 
Sept, riiis contest marked the transition 
from a war of maneuver to trench war- 
fare. The allied offensive, with the B.E.F. 
making the main effort, failed against the 
entrenched Germans and the front in this 
lirca stabilized, with the B.F.F. transfer- 
ring north to Flanders. 

FALL OF ANTWERP. 9 Oct. Fearing 
a thrust on their flanks, the Germans had 
begun siege operations against Antwerp 
at the end of Sept. After the city’s fall, 
the Belgian army retreated along the 
Channel coast to the River Yser. 

BATTLE OF YSER AND 1ST 
BATTLE OF YPRES. 12 Ort.-22 Nov. A 
B.E.F. drive, begun on 12 Oct. against the 
Germans in Flanders, quickly stalled. On 
20 Oct. the Germans launched an offen- 
sive against the Belgians along the Yser. 
By 24 Oct. they were across the river, but 
the battered Belgians hung on grimly, 
and on 27 Oct. opened the flood gates at 
Nieuport. Sea water slowly inundated an 
area 2 miles wide from Diksmuide (Dix- 
mude) to the coast, halting the German 
advance. Meanwhile, farther south the 
Germans began a drive for Ypres, 20 Oct., 
held in the main by the B.E.F., and 
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fighting continued iintH 31 Oct . when the 
heaviest Gcrnian drive failed. On 1 1 Nov. 
another massive drive to take Ypres 
barely failed; indecisive fighting contin- 
ued. The 1st Battle of Artois, a French 
offensive near Arras. 14-24 Dec., was 
inrondusixe. 

TRENCH WARFARE. T he front line 
established at the end of 1014, which did 
not vary more than 10 miles in cither 
direction until 1017, left the Ceimans in 
control of almost all Belgium and the 
richest part of France. On this immobile 
front the troops dug in and a line of 
trenches stretched from Swit/erland to 
the sea with the enemies only a few 
.hundred yards apart, in places as dose as 
30 yards. Casualties had been tiemendous. 
The British had 50,000 casualties in the 
Ypres battle alone. During 1914, France 
suffered almost 1 m. casualties and Ger- 
many slightly fewer. 

1915 

OPPOSING STRATEGIES. During 1915, 
the Germans remained generally on the 
defensive in the West while attempting to 
defeat Rassia in the Kasi. The allies con- 
tinued to concentrate on the 1 big push 
they believed could win the war, but the 
Western Front remained stable. 

RATTLE OF NEIJVE CHAPELLE. 
10-13 Mar. Sir John French believed that, 
sinre the French provided (he bulk of the 
fighting forces on the Western Front, the 
B.E F. should be as offensive-minded as 
possible. Joffre, for his planned offensive, 
needed to juill out the French troops at 
Ypres, and Sir John decided that once the 
B F.F. had relieved these troops he would 
be unable to support the French offensive 
He therefoie ordered an attack. Surprise 
helped the B.E.F. to overrun the German 
position, 10 Mar., but bad staff work 
enabled a German counterattack, 1 1 Mar., 
to limit the B.E.F. to a gain of about 
1,000 yds. on a 1 14 -mile-wide front. The 
British and the Germans each suffered 
about 13,000 casualties. 

ST.MIHIEL SALIENT. 6-24 Apr. 
Also known as the Battle of the Woevre, 
this operation was designed by Joffre, 


with the main drive to come from forces 
south of the salient. The French achieved 
negligible results at the cost of *high 
casualties. 

2ND BATTLE OF YPRES. 22 Apr.-25 
May. The 1st gas attack of the war oc- 
curred here. About 5 p.m., 22 Apr., the 
Gciinans, making use of a favorable wind, 
released chlorine gas from cylinders in 
then own trenches. Directed at French 
colonial troops, it caused them to panic 
and leaxe a large gap in the allied lines 
which the Germans were unprepared to 
exploit Hilly. On 24 Ajir. a 2nd gas attack 
gained a little more. ground for the Ger- 
mans. this time at the expense of the 
(Unadians. On 27 Apr. the British field 
commander considered it best to with- 
draxv the B.E.f. 21/2 mi. to Ypres. The 
French, learning ol this order, relieved 
him, but his successor issued the same 
order, and the withdrawal took place, 1-3 
May. Heavy fighting contir.ued until the 
(ieimans abandonecl the attack, 25 May. 
Casualties: British, fiO, ()()(); French, 10,000; 
Germans, 35. ()()(). 

2M) BATTLE OF ARTOIS. 9 May-18 
June. On 9 May the Fiench at Souchez 
.ind the British .it Festiibert made simul- 
taneous attacks. The Biitish failed almost 
immediately; a shell shortage prevented 
them from conducting more than an 
insufficient 46-nnnute artillery bombard- 
ment, and without gaining a yard they 
siifleied 10,000 casualties, 9 May. Iiiter- 
mittem heavy fighting took place, 15-27 
May, as tlie British gained half a mile at 
very high cost. The French, especially in 
the center under Gen. Henri ITiillippe 
IVtain (1856-1951), managed to gain 
about 21/2 miles, but then the German 
line held fast despne murderous fighting. 
Casualties: French, over 100,000; Ger- 
mans. 75,000. 

ENTRY OF ITALY. 23 MAY. After the 
outbreak of hostilities, both sides courted 
Italy; but as she eyed mostly Austrian 
territory, the allies could more easily meet 
her demands. By 10 May the Germans 
had convinced Austria-Hungary to meet 
the Italian demands, but it was too late. 
On 26 Apr., Britain, France, Russia, and 
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Italy had concluded the secret Treaty of 
London which promised Italy the Trcn- 
tino,* the Tyrol to the Brenner Pass, 
Trieste, Gorizia, Gradisca, the Istrian 
Peninsula, Dalmatia, and such ports on 
the Adriatic not already assigned to Mon- 
tenegro or Serbia. The treaty also recog- 
nized Italian sovereignty over the Dodec- 
anese Islands (occupied in 1912), gave 
Italy the Turkish province of Antalya 
when and if Turkey was partitioned, and 
promised her a share in any colonial or 
financial spoils. In return Italy bound 
herself to enter the war 1 month from the 
date of signing. On 3 May the Italian 
government denounced the Triple Alli- 
ance. Although considerable antiwar 
sentiment existed in the country, the 
interventionists managed to win a major- 
ity in parliament, and war was declared 
on Austria, 23 May. Italy did not declare 
war on Germany until 28 Aug., 1916. 

Italy entered the war with an army of 
875,000, poorly led, deficient in heavy 
artillery and machine guns, and whose 
war material had been largely consumed 
in the Libyan war of 1911-12 against 
Turkey. The Italian navy was weak, and 
economically the country proved to be a 
heavy burden to the allies. 

Ringed by mountains on their north- 
ern border, the Italians, having to fight 
their way up from the plains, were in a 
poor strategic position. They carried on 
their campaign in the least mountainous 
region near the River Isonzo. Under the 
command of Gen. Count Luigi Cadorna 
(1850-1928) , they fought 4 battles there 
(23 June-7 July, 18 July-30 Sept., 18 
Oct. -4 Nov., 10 Nov.-2 Dec.) in 1915, 
gaining little ground or strategic advan- 
tage in desperate fighting that cost them 
over 250.000 casualties. Austrian casualties 
totaled about 165,000. 

2ND BATTLE OF CHAMPAGNE, 22 
Sept.-8 Nov. The Western Front had 
been quiet during the summer as the 
allies prepared for a major autumn offen- 
sive. One of the war’s heaviest bombard- 
ments, 22-25 Sept., preceded the French 
attack, but to little avail as the 1st wave 
penetrated about 5,000 yds., after which 
the attackers came to a standstill, 27 Sept. 
Joffre futilely kept up a war of attrition 


until 8 Nov., at accost o6 145,000 men as 
against 1 13,000 for the Germans. 

3RD BATTLE OF ARTOIS. 25 Sept.- 
30 Oct. This battle was fought mainly as 
a diversion designed to draw off German 
forces from Champagne. The British, 
making use of gas for the 1st time, 25 
Sept., attacked Loos over particularly 
difficult terrain. In a battle that dragged 
on until 14 Oct. the British, losing some 
60,000 men to the Germans’ 20,000, man- 
aged to capture Loos, but failed to reach 
Lens, their main objective. Dissatisfaction 
over the use of reserves in this battle led 
to the replacement, Dec., of Gen. French 
by Sir Douglas Haig (1861-1928) as B.E.F. 
commander. On 25 Sept, the French at- 
tacked Vimy Ridge, almost winning the 
crest during the first 3 days before being 
halted. Fighting continued until 30 Oct. 

1916 

VERDUN. 21 Feb.-18 Dec. Falkenhayn, 
who planned to bleed France white in a 
war of attrition, attacked Verdun, know- 
ing that the French would fight to the last 
for this famous fortress. Located at the 
head of an awkward salient split by the 
Meuse. Verdun offered the French poor 
Tines of communication. Joffre, convinced 
that fortresses were useless, had stripped 
the area’s forts of their guns and, preoc- 
cupied with the Somme offensive, had 
disregarded warnings of a German attack. 

An extremely heavy bombardment, 21 
Feb., surprised the French and created 
havoc. A German attack along the east 
bank of the Meuse gained ground, and 
the Germans captured Ft. Douaumont, 25 
Feb., a key fort whose skeleton garrison 
had not been reinforced. P(?tain was 
placed (midnight, 25 Feb.) in command 
of reinforcements rushed to Verdun and 
he reorganized the French forces. 

The Germans renewed the attack, 6 
Mar., this time from both sides of the 
salient, and bloody fighting raged almost 
continuously into the summer. The Ger- 
mans gained little ground, but did take at 
great cost the hill Le Morte Homme, 31 
May, and Ft. Vaux, 7 June. Despite a 
heavy artillery and gas barrage, 22 June, 
utilizing the newly perfected and more 
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deadly phosgene gas, aT supreme German 
effort to capture Ft. Souville failed, as did 
a lesser attempt on 10 July. The Germans 
went on the defensive, 15 July. 

Limited French attacks in Aug. and 
Sept, and major offensives launched on 24 
Oct. and 15 Dec. won back a large 
portion of the lost ground, including Fts. 
Douaumont, 24 Oct., and Vaux, 2 Nov. 

Fighting stopped on 18 Dec. after the 
French had suffered about 400,000 casual- 
ties and the Germans over 350,000 in the 
longest battle of the war. 

THE SOMME OFFENSIVE. 1 July-18 
Nov. The other major operation of 1916, 
the Somme offensive, was much affected 
by Verdun. French appeals for help 
caused the date of the attack to be moved 
forward a month to 1 July, and French 
participation was reduced to a small force 
on the British right flank as Joffre di- 
verted troops to Verdun. This transfor- 
mation of the offensive into a mostly 
British operation meant that the area 
chosen as the objective, heavily fortified 
by the Germans and of no real strategic 
value, no longer had any purpose as a 
field of battle, since it originally had been 
chosen because it facilitated a joint Anglo- 
French offensive. 

A heavy but ineffectual artillery bom- 
bardment, 24 June-1 July, preceded the 
attack, 1 July, which, without gaining a 
yard, cost the British 60,000 casualties on 
the 1st day, the greatest loss ever sus- 
tained in a single day by a modern army. 
The British failure caused the French to 
halt their advance for fear of being 
outflanked. 

In heavy fighting the British managed 
slowly to push forward, 2-10 July, and a 
surprise early morning attack, 14 July, 
gained them 5 mi. before it bogged down. 
Heavy fighting continued into the fall. 

On 15 Sept. Haig used a new weapon, 
the tank (so called because during its 
secret development the vehicle traveling 
under canvas could be said to be a water 
carrier or tank) . Some ground was gained, 
but Haig has been criticized for dissipat- 
ing the surprise value of the tank by not 
waiting until he had more than the 36 
used in the initial action. 

The battle churned on in the mud as 


the autumn rains fell until, after a last 
British attack, 13 Nov., it petered, out, 
having developed into an even greater 
struggle of attrition than Verdun. The 
allies had conquered about 125 sq. mi. of 
territory of little strategic value at huge 
cost in casualties: British, over 400,000; 
French, 200,000. The Germans lost about 
450,000 men. 

CHANGES IN COMMAND. The cam- 
paigns in 1916 on the Western Front had 
been costly, arduous, and inconclusive, 
and resulted in no real changes except in 
the German and French high commands. 
Dissatisfaction with Falkenhayn's policies 
led to his replacement, Aug., by the 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff partnership with 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
(1847-1934) as chief of the general staff 
and Gen. Erich Ludendorff (1865-1937) 
as first quartermaster general. Joffre was 
replaced, Dec., by Gen. Robert Nivelle 
(1858-1924), who had distinguished him- 
self at Verdun. 

5TH BATTLE OF THE ISONZO. 
9-17 Mar. Undertaken at the request of 
Joffre, who pleaded for diversions to 
relieve the pressure at Verdun, this Ital- 
ian offensive bogged down in bad weather 
and cost many casualties. 

AUSTRIAN ASIAGO OFFENSIVE. 15 
May-17 June. To get behind the Italian 
forces on the Isonzo, Austria-Hungary 
attacked south from the Trentino toward 
the key rail center of Padua. Initially the 
Austrians did well, capturing Asiago and 
Arsiero, 30-31 May, but difficult terrain, 
lack of strength, and a rapid shifting of 
Italian troops all joined to stop them by 
mid-June. 

ITALIAN COUNTERATTACK. 16 
June-7 July. Helped by the moving of 
Austrian troops to the East to meet a 
Russian threat, the Italians forced a 
withdrawal which set the Austrian forces 
back almost to their original positions. 
Casualties: Italians, 147,000; Austro-Hun- 
garians, 81,000. 

ISONZO CAMPAIGN. 6 Aug.-14 Nov. 
In the 6th Battle of the Isonzo the Ital- 
ians captured Gorizia, 8 Aug., but then 
failed to advance despite bloody fighting. 
The 7th (14-26 Sept.) , 8th (10-12 Oct.), 
and 9th (1-14 Nov.) battles of the Isonzo 
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were all marked by heavy fighting and 
small Italian gains at the cost of large 
casualty lists. 

1917 

ENTRY OF THE U.S.A. At the instiga- 
tion of Ludendorff, a conference of Ger- 
man political and military leaders at 
Pless, 8-9 Jan., Hindenburg’s field head- 
quarters, determined that a policy of 
unrestricted submarine warfare should be 
followed. The German high command 
gambled that if as a result the U.S. 
entered the war, Germany could win it 
before American forces became a factor 
in the struggle. .On 31 Jan. the U.S. was 
notified that, effective 1 Feb., a policy of 
unrestricted U-boat warfare would be in 
force. On 3 Feb. the U.S. broke diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. 

ZIMMERMANN NOTE. The Zim 
mermann Note, intercepted by British 
intelligence, 17 Jan., was a message from 
the German foreign minister, Arthur 
Zimmermann (1864-1940), to Mexico. It 
proposed, in the event of war between 
Germany and the U.S.A., that there 
should be an alliance between Germany 
and Mexico. It offered Mexico financial 
support and the promise of the restora- 
tion of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. 
It also asked Mexico to try to get Japan 
to change sides. Britain waited until 24 
Feb. before transmitting the note to the 
U.S. and the State Department released 
it, 1 Mar. U.S.-German relations were 
further exacerbated by U-boat sinkings of 
American merchantmen, and on 2 Apr. 
President Woodrow Wilson (1856-1924) 
asked Congress for a declaration of war, 
saying that the “world must be made safe 
for democracy.” 

U.S. DECLARATION OF WAR. 6 
Apr. The U.S. did not formally join the 
allies, but remained an “associated 
power.” The U.S. brought fresh man- 
power and economic resources into the 
war, but it was to be some time before 
these could be brought to bear against 
Germany. 

ALLIED PLANS. During 1917 a series 
of French disasters led to the burden of 
fighting being placed on the British as the 


allies continued to' attempt the 1 big push 
on the Western Front believed necessary 
to win the war. Very attack-minded, Gen. 
Nivelle planned a great French offensive 
in Champagne with a joint French- 
British drive along the Somme as a 
preliminary diversion. At a series of 
conferences, Jan.-Mar., his plan was ac- 
cepted, and it was agreed that Gen. Haig, 
subject to the right of appeal, would act 
under Nivellc’s direction in the forthcom- 
ing offensive. Friction between the 2 
generals delayed the attack after Luden- 
dorff effected. 24 Feb.-5 Apr., a strategic 
withdrawal to strengthen the German 
lines. The Germans retrenched on a 65- 
mi Je front from Soissons to Arras with an 
average depth of 20 miles. They desolated 
the area they left and retired behind well- 
fortified positions known as the Hinden- 
burg Line. This move invalidated Ni- 
velle’s strategic premises, but, despite 
objections by British and French officers 
and officials, he insisted that the attack 
take place. 

BATTLE OF ARRAS. 9 Apr.-3 May. 

Designed to draw the German reserves, 
the British offensive had great initial 
success, though the 60 tanks used proved 
^ ineffectual. By 12 Apr. the Canadians had 
secured Vimy Ridge, but stiff resistance 
ended the advance and Haig continued 
the battle only to help Nivelle’s attack 
along the Aisne. 

2ND BATTLE OF THE AISNE. 16 
Apr.-9 May. In most of this area the 
French troops, to reach their objectives, 
had to cross steep ridges, cut by ravines 
and heavily overgrown by shrubs and 
forest. Poor security, including the cap- 
ture of a French soldier, 4 Apr., carrying 
the complete battle plans, led to the 
Germans’ making the natural barriers 
even more formidable. Nivelle had prom- 
ised easy victory, and pledged to cease 
the attack within 48 hours if it failed. 
When the French went forward, 16 Apr., 
they were massacred, but nonetheless 
Nivelle ordered successive futile, costly 
attacks which resulted in very limited 
gains. 

MUTINY IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 
May. Nivelle’s promises had carried the 
exhausted French troops beyond the 
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breaking point. Widespread mutiny oc- 
curred. At one time 54 divisions were 
refusing to obc 7 orders. Thousands de- 
serted and great areas of the front went 
undefended, although the Germans did 
not learn of this. Peiain replaced Nivelle, 
15 May, and by July had laboriously 
restored discipline. 100,000 French sol- 
diers were court-martialed. Officially only 
55 were shot, but many more were exe- 
cuted without sentence. Pc*tain personally 
visited most of the disaffected troops and 
improved conditions of service (e.g., 
leave, rations, etc.) . To allow the French 
army time to convalesce, he appealed to 
the British to keep the Germans engaged. 

MESSINES RIDGE. 7-8 June. From 
this ridge the Gennans could perfectly 
observe behind the British lines and 
watch attacks being prepared. In a sharp, 
well-planned and executed operation 
(making use of tons of mines buried 
during 2 years under the German posi- 
tions) , the ridge was cjuicklv captured. 

3RD RATTLE OF YPRES. 31 July-15 
Nov. Against considerable opposition 
Haig, partly in pursuit of his own stra- 
tegic concepts and partly in response to 
IVtain’s pleas, conducted an offensive in 
Flanders. A senes of 9 bloody attacks 
(much of the time fought over muddy 
and waterlogged terrain) resulted in the 
advance of the British line about 9,000 
yds. and caused 300,000 casualties. After 
the Canadians’ capture of Passchendaele, 
6 Nov., the battle petered out in the cold. 

FRENCH VICTORIES. At Verdun, 
20-26 Aug., and Malmaison, 23 Oct.-2 
Nov., P('‘tain conducted 2 small, perfectly 
organized, and successful attacks. 

BATTLE OF CAMBRAI. 20 Nov,-7 
Dec. Over 300 massed tanks sui prised the 
Germans and gained initial spectacular 
success/ Failure to exploit this break- 
through properly stalled the British ad- 
vance, and heavy fighting ensued. A 
German counterattack, 30 Nov., drove the 
Briti.sh back in some places beyond their 
starting positions. This battle was the 1st 
convincing demonstration of what tanks 
could achieve if efficiently employed. 

lOTH AND IITH BATTLES OF 
THE ISONZO. 12 May-8 June, 18 Aug.- 
15 Sept. Further fruitless attempts by the 


Italian'^ to break into the mountain bar- 
rier cost many casualties and weakened 
the now exhausted Italian troops. 

CAPORETTO CAMPAIGN. 24 Oct.- 
26 Dec. A tired Austria-Hungary needed 
help, and Ludendorff decided to send 
German troops to the Italian front to be 
the backbone of a joint offensive designed 
to knock Italy out of the war. The 
German troops shattered, 24-27 Oct., the 
Italian 2nd Army, whose commander, 
although warned of the im|>en(ling offen- 
sive, failed to take adecpiate defense 
measures. Fhe front bioke and, in what 
at times was a rout, the Italians retreated 
70 miles south until they succeedcfl, 10-12 
Nov., in stabili/mg their Jines along the 
River Pia\e, as Austrian and (ierman 
troops, outrunning their supply lines, had 
to slow down. The Italians repulsed a 
number of attempts to cross the river. 
Gen. Armando Dia/ (1861-1920) rt'plated 
Cadorna. Fearing the worst, die allies sent 
II divisions from the Western Front to 
Italy. 

.SUPREME WAR COUNCIL. 1 stab 
lished on 27 Nov., the Supreme War 
Council WMS an inadecju.iie attempt to 
unify allied strategy. It grew out of a 
conference called to consider the Italian 
situation, 5 Nov. The important civil and 
military men on the Council failed to cud 
the bickering, especially on die Western 
Front, among the allies. 

1918 

OPPOSING STRATEGIES. The Bolshe 
vik Revolution having led to Russia’s 
withdrawal from the war, Germany’s mili- 
tary leaders decided to throw everything 
they had ag.iinst the allies on the Western 
Front and defeat them before effective 
U.S. forces could arrive. The allied 
leaders planned to initiate no major 
action until they could make decisive use 
of U.S. manpower and economic re- 
souices. 

STATEMENTS OF ALLIED WAR 
AIMS. Allied leaders believed that publi- 
catron, Dec. 1917, by the Bolsheviks of the 
texts of secret treaties concluded earlier 
in the war (e.g., the Treaty of London) 
by the allies made necessary public dccla- 
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rations that would counter any unfavor- 
able impressions. 'I'he first to speak out, 5 
Jan., 1918, was the British prime minister, 
David Lloyd George (1863-19^5), who 
produced a statement of v'ar aims that 
sounded moderate and idealistic and in- 
cluded the restoration to their inhabi- 
tants of Belgium, Montenegro, Serbia, 
and the occupied parts of France, Italy, 
and Rumania, the establishment of an 
independent Polish state, and “a recon- 
sideration” of the wrong done France by 
Germany in 1871. President Wilson issued 
a statement of his own views, 8 Jan., 
which set forth 14 -points as ”thc only 
possible” peace program from the U.S. 
standpoint. The “14 Points” demanded 
an end to secret treaties and diplomacy, 
freedom of the seas in peace and war, 
removal of barriers and inequalities in 
international trade, reduction in arma- 
ments, colonial readjustments, evacuation 
of occupied territory, self-determination 
of nationalities and a redrawing of Furo- 
pean boundaries along national lines, and 
the establishment of an international 
organization to prevent war. Indicative of 
Wilson's desire for a peace without vic- 
tors or vanquished, the 14 Points were 
privately disliked by Allied leaders (the 
French premier remarked, “The Lord 
God had only ten”) , but publicly they did 
not dispute them. 

U.S. WAR EFFORT. At the time of 
her entry into the war, the U.S.A. had 
only a small army short of war material 
and armed with antiquated weapons. By 
the end of 1918, the American armed 
forces had expanded to over 4 m., and 2 
m. military personnel had been sent to 
Europe, of whom about 1,100,000 were 
combat troops. Until U.S. war production 
could be sufficiently expanded, the allies 
had to provide the American Expedition- 
ary Force (A.E.F.) with much of its 
equipment, and for some items like heavy 
artillery and tanks the allies continued 
until the end of the war to be the A.E.F.'s 
main source of supply. The commander 
of the A.E.F. was Gen. John J. Pershing 
(1860-1948) . The first U.S. troops arrived 
in France 28 June, 1917, and the 1st to go 
into action did so the following Oct. 

GERMAN OFFENSIVES. During tiie 
winter Ludendorf! planned a series of 


hard blows whose-ultimate object was to 
split the allies and drive the British into 
the sea. Troop transfers from the East 
gave the Germans a 10% advantage in 
combat personnel, but they lacked reserve 
strength. Ludendorff relied on surprise 
and new tactics (partially tested at Capo- 
retto) : a short artillery barrage which 
included a high proportion of gas shells 
designed to knock out enemy guns and 
observation posts, after which would 
come a rolling barrage (usually advancing 
at 1 kph) with the infantry following 
closely behind: field commanders in full 
control of units; strongpoints by-passed 
and left for follow-up units to deal with; 
and an emphasis on the light machine 
gun as an offensive weapon. Expecting 
stiff resistance, Ludendorff cannibalized 
front-line units to form special divisions 
and trained them for the new type of 
operation. 

SOMME OFFENSIVE. 21 Mar.-8 Apr. 
Surprise and a dense fog made it easier 
for the Germans to pierce the British 
lines along a 41 -mi. front on both sides 
of the Somme. The Germans broke into 
the open and gained ground rapidly. By 
26 Mar. Amiens, a major link between 
^ the allied forces, was in peril, but near 
Abancourt a hastily improvised force 
stopped the advance, 28-30 Mar., and 2 
other German attacks along the line 
proved futile. The German drive had 
been a major tactical success, achieving a 
penetration 40 mi. in depth. Altogether 
the Germans overran some 1,250 sq. mi. 
of territory, captured about 80,000 pris- 
oners and 1,100 guns, and inflicted nearly 
200.000 casualties. But their own losses 
had almost equaled those of the allies, 
and German manpower could not be 
replaced, so in a strategic sense the drive 
was ultimately a failure. 

ALLIED UNITY OF COMMAND. 
During the crisis the British got some 
help from Pt^tain, but he insisted that, if 
the German advance continued, French 
forces would have to retreat southwest to 
cover Paris even though this meant leav- 
ing a gap between the allied armies. The 
allied lenders assembled at Doullens, 26 
Mar., and Gen. Foch was entrusted with 
the “co-ordination of the Allied armies.” 
On 3 Apr., after another conference at 
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Beauvais, he was charged with strategical 
direction of military operations, and on 
14 Apr. he received the title “commander 
in chief of the allied armies in France.** 
Pershing placed U.S. troops at the dis- 
posal of Foch, but he continued to insist 
on a separate U.S. army, and had a refer- 
ence thereto included in an interallied 
agreement signed at the Beauvais con- 
ferencisL, 

LYS OFFENSIVE. 9-29 Apr. Still 
hopeful of smashing the British, Luden- 
dorff attacked in Flanders toward the 
vital rail center of Hazebrouck. A Portu- 
guese unit in the center of the British 
line gave way and the Germans rushed 
through. Foch sent some French troops, 
and this help plus the tenacity of the 
British in holding on combined to stop 
the Germans. Passchendaele and Armen- 
ti^res fell to the Germans, but their 15-mi. 
advance up the Lys River valley cost 
them irreplaceable casualties. 

BATTLE OF CHEMIN DES DAMES. 
27 Mav-6 June. Attempting to unbalance 
the allies, Ludendorff decided to attack 
along the River Aisne to draw off reserves 
from Flanders. A secret shifting of Ger- 
man troops caught the allied forces by 
surprise, and the Germans penetrated 13 
mi. the 1st day. This success led Luden- 
dorff to postpone his Flanders offensive 
and allow the attack to run its course. By 
81 May the Germans were on the Marne 
about 40 mi. from Paris. U.S. troops were 
hurriedly rushed to ChSteau-Thieiry to 
aid in the defense and with the French 
held, 1-4 June, the south hank of the 
^^arne against repeated German attacks. 
The offensive proved to be another tacti- 
cal success of little strategic value; 
Ludendorff’s drive had netted him a 
vulnerable salient at the cost of consider- 
able casualties. 

NOYON-MONTDIDIER OFFEN- 
SIVE. 9-13 June. Ludendorff planned a 
new drive to connect the 2 salients 
formed by the earlier offensives, but the 
attack failed. 

2ND BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 15 
July-6 Aug. Despite a severe worsening of 
German morale, Ludendorff started a 
fifth and last attack, 15 July, from both 
sides of Rheims. By 17 July it too had 
proved a failure, and the initiative now 


passed from the Germans, who had lost 
more than 800,000 men in their 5 drives. 
Meanwhile Foch, who had been planning 
his own, offensive, used the opportunity 
that came with the slackening of the 
German effort. His 1st objective was the 
Marne salient and, on 18 July, 4 French 
armies, including some British and Amer- 
ican divisions, attacked along this perim- 
eter. The Germans conducted a fighting 
withdrawal as they attempted to save 
their supplies. By 3 Aug. they were in a 
strong position at the base of the salient 
along the rivers Aisne and Vesle, from 
which attacks to dislpdge them failed. 

REDUCTION OF THE AMIENS SA- 
LIENT. 8 Aug.-25 Sept. A surprise 
British attack spearheaded by over 450 
tanks, 8 Aug., cracked the German lines, 
gaining 5 mi. before noon. Ludendorff 
called this “the black day" of the German 
army, not so much because of the defeat, 
but because for the 1st time the spirit of 
whole divisions gave way; men would not 
fight and many officers could not control 
their units. On 15 Aug. Foch broadened 
the attack to include the front from Arras 
to Soissons. In heavy fighting the Ger- 
mans fell back step by step, finally re- 
treating behind a strengthened Hinden- 
burg Line from which their first drive 
had been made in Mar. 

REDUCTION OF THE ST. MIHIEL 
SALIENT. 12-16 Sept. Created during 
the German 1914 offensive, the St.-Mihiel 
Salient had been generally quiet ever 
since. The Germans had begun withdraw- 
ing, 8 Sept., before an attack, 12 Sept., 
launched by U.S. troops, the 1st major 
offensive conducted largely by the A.E.F. 
Within 36 hours the salient had been re- 
duced, and by 16 Sept, the front line had 
been straightened and the attack stopped. 

FINAL ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 26 
Sept.-ll Nov. Foch's general plan was to 
capture the key railroad centers of Aul- 
noye and M^zi^res, whose loss would 
deprive the Germans of the principal 
capabilities for supply as well as with- 
drawal. The plan called for a giant 
pincers movement having 2 major con- 
verging offensives, with their starting 
times staggered so as to upset the employ- 
ment of their limited reserves by the 
Germans. A Franco-British drive would 
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advante on Aiilnoye and Maubciige from 
the west, and a Franco-U.S. drive would 
move*on Mezieres from the south. 

The battle began, 20 Sept., in, the U.S. 
sector of tire front between the Argonne 
Forest and the Meuse. Over extremely 
rugged country, Americ.ui troops attacked 
a well-entrenched and still determined 
enemy, and by 3 Oct , despite an 8-1 
numerical superiority, had made only 
slight progress. By 31 Oct., at the cost of 
many casualties, the U.S. forces had 
cleared the CfCmians out of the Argonne 
Forest. Confusion as command lines 
broke down led Persl^ing to give up field 
leadership, 16 Oct., and limit himself to 
an over all command role; a 2nd U.S. 
Army was created, 12 Oct. In its final 
drive, 1-11 Nov., the U.S. 1st Army ad- 
vanced rapidly north, capturing the 
northern end of the Cotes-de-Mcuse and 
reaching Sedan. The 2nd U.S. Army 
attacked in the general direction of the 
Rriey iron basin cast of the Meuse. 

To the north the British launched a 
heavy assault, 27 Sept., in Picardy be- 
tween Pc^ronne and Lens; King Albert 
and the Belgians attacked in the coastal 
lowlands, 28 Sept.; and the British right 
wing joined with the French, 29 Sept., in 
massive attacks all alofig the front from 
P(*ronne to La F6rc Fighting was fierce, 
but by 5 Oct. the British had breached 
the last position of the Hindenbuig Line, 
although unusually heavy rain bogged 
down the attack in the lowlands for 
almost a week thereafter. By 1 1 Nov. the 
Belgians had taken Bruges and Ghent, 
British forces held Aulnoye and Mau- 
beuge, and the French had made gains in 
the center of the line. 

GERMAN PEACE MOVES. Although 
dispirited and suffering heavy casualties, 
the Germans had withdrawn. in fair order 
and kept Foch from closing the pincers. 
But their leadership cracked. On 29 Sept. 
Ludendorff's nerve gave way and he asked 
that an armistice be arranged on the 
Western Front without delay. This led to 
the resignation as chancellor, 30 Sept., of 
Count Georg von Hertling (1843-1919) 
and to his replacement, 3 Oct., by the 
liberal Prince Max of Baden (1867-1929) . 
Prince Max asked Wilson, 4 Oct., for an 


armistice preliminary tb a conference 
which would negotiate a peace on the 
basis of the 14 Points. I'hree exchanges of 
^ notes, 4-23 Oct., took place between 
Washiiigton and Berlin as Wilson wanted 
to be sure that the character of the Ger- 
man government had changed and truly 
represented the people, and as the allies 
proved reluctant to accept the 14 Points 
ns the basis of peace. 

On 4 Nov. the allies, under the threat 
of a separate U.S. peace, formally ac- 
cepted the 14 Points, with the 2 vital 
reservations that freedom of the seas be 
discussed at the peace conference and 
that Germany pay reparations. Wilson 
transmitted these conditions to the Ger- 
mans, 5 Nov., and thereafter the actual 
negotiations were left to Foch. 

Meanwhile Ludendorff had regained 
some of his composure and, while no 
longer predicting victory, talked of a 
dcfensi\e war. On 26 Oct. he was dis- 
missed. Recognizing the hopelessne.ss of 
their cause, the Germans realized the 
need for an armistice. On 3 Nov. mutiny 
broke out in the German fleet at Kiel and 
spread to much of northwest Germany. 
On 7 Nov. revolution broke out in 
Bavaria. Had the emperor not proved so 
stubborn, the monarchy might have been 
preserved, but, as it was, Prince Max's 
unauthorized announcement of abdica- 
tion, 9 ?Jov., came too late. A republic 
was prpclaimed, and the Kaiser fled to 
Holland, 10 Nov. 

BATTLE OF THE PTAVE. 15-24 
June. The Germans, in desperate need of 
manpower, urged the Austrians to attack 
and put Italy out of the war so that Aus- 
trian troops could serve on the Western 
Front. Crossings of the River Piave were 
effected at 3 points, but after fierce fight- 
ing the Austrians proved unable to main- 
tain their offensive and ordered a retreat, 
22-23 fuiie, back across the river. 

BATTLE OF VITTORIO VENETO. 
24 Oct.-4 Nov. After extensive prepara- 
tions and much urging by the allies, Gen. 
Diaz, with the aid of allied troops, 
launched an offensive which for 3 days, 
24-26 Oct., seemed to be inconclusive as 
the Austrians fought back fiercely. By 27 
Oct., however, 3 small bridgeheads had 
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been establishetf across? the Piave. As the 
collapse of the Dual Monarchy became 
clear to the troops, the Austrians then fell 
back and resistance had virtually ceased 
by the night of 30-31 Oct. On 3 Nov. 
Trent (Trento) was occupied and the 
Italians landed at Trieste. 

END OF THE HAPSBURG MON 
ARCHY. Charles I (1887-1922) had come 
to the Austro-Hungaiian throne in 1916 
and, recognizing the war’s deleterious 
effect on his lands, had unsuccessfully 
attempted peace negotiations. On 4 Oct. 
he sent a note to the IJ.S. requesting 
negotiations on the basis of the 14 Points, 
to which the U.S. replied, 18 Oct., that 
it could no longer agree to mere 
autonomy for the nationalities within the 
empire. Concurrently, the empire began 
to fragment. On 1.5 Oct. Poland declared 
itself an independent state. On 19 Oct. an 
assembly of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes at 
Zagreb asserted its sovereignty over the 
South Sla\ portion of the Dual Monarchy. 
The C/edis in Prague carried out a 
bloodless levolution, 28 Oct., and on 30 
Oct. in Vienna a German National Coun- 
cil was formed to speak for the German 
provinces. On 1 Nov. Charles acceded to 
a retjucsi made on 25 Oct. for an inde- 
pendent Hungary. Confronted with this 
breakup, the government of the empire 
abandoned all hope of a negotiated peace 
and offered, 27 Oct , an armistice on 
almost any terms. On 3 Nov. an .irmistice 
was signed between the allied powers and 
the liigh command of Austria-Hungary, to 
go into effect 4 Nov., calling for complete 
demobilization of the armies of the Dual 
Monarchy: surrender of half its artillery; 
evacuation of all occupied territory; the 
right of free movement for the allies over 
all roads, railways, and waterways; sur- 
render of much of the fleet, and occupa- 
tion by the allies of such strategic points 
as they deemed necessary. Austria-Hun- 
gary had ceased to exist. 

ARMISTICE IN THE WEST. At 
Comj)iegne a commission headed by Mat- 
thias Lrzberger (1875-1921) negotiated 
with Foch, 8-11 Nov. The allied terms, 
designed to make Germany helpless, in- 
cluded German evacuation of occupied 
territory: evacuation of the left bank of 


the Rhine and establishment of bridge- 
heads at Mainz, Cologne, and Coblenz, 
which would be occupied by allied 
troops; fiurrendcr of all submarines and 
internment o/ much of the German fleet: 
repatriation of all allied prisoners and 
deported civilians: surrender of consider- 
able military equipment as well as 5,000 
locomotives, 5,000 motor lorries, and 
1 50,000 wagons. 

The Germans signed at 5 a.m., 1 1 Nov. 
At 11 A.M. on that day, except for some 
isolated incidents, the war on the West- 
ern Front ended. 

THE EASTERN FRONT 

1914 

OPPOSING STRATEGIES. Russia 
mobilized faster than expected, but the 
inobdization was only partially completed 
when, much to her later regret, she 
succumbed to French pleas for an early 
offensive to divert German forces trom 
the West. The Russians suffered from 
lack of mobility (their different-gauge 
railroad equipment was useless on the 
German railways) , inefficient command 
(their army commanders, jealous of each 
other, did not work well together) , and 
poor communications (orders were habi- 
tually fra Msmi tied unroded) . 

The Russian strategy called for a 2- 
pronged assault on East Prussia, the 1st 
.Army to advance from the east and the 
2nd to attack from the south. The Ger- 
mans, operating with limited forces, 
planned to make use of their superior 
mobility to defeat the uncoordinated 
Russian assaults one at a time. 

BATTLE OF STALLUPONEN. 17 
Aug. 1 he Russian 1st Army, whose ad- 
vance began 13 Aug., was defeated when 
it crossed the border by forces under Gen. 
Hermann von Fram^ois (1856-1933), who 
independently had decided to stand and 
fight to prevent violation of Prussia’s 
"sacred soil.” Tactically sound, Francois's 
action upset the planned German strategy 
of timed counterattacks. 

BATTLE OF GUMBINNEN. 20 Aug. 
I'rancois urged the German commander 
in chief, Gen. Maximilian von Priitwitz 
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(1848-1929) , to launch a counteroffensive, 
but this attack from positions around 
Gunibinnen resulted in piecemeal as- 
saults which the Russians repulsed. The 
ensuing stalemate unnerved Prittwitz, 
especially after he learned that on the 
same day the 2nd Russian Army had 
entered East Prussia from the southeast. 
Telephoning Moltke, he said he planned 
to withdraw to the River Vistula, but 
even there doubted if he could hold 
without reinforcements. On 23 Aug. 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff took com- 
mand in East Prussia with the former as 
senior officer. 

BATTLE OF TANNENBERG. 26-29 
Aug. Prittwitz’s brilliant operations 
officer, Gen. Max Hoffmann (1869-1927), 
had the opportunity between 20 and 23 
Aug. to develop and put into effect a new 
strategic plan which was approved by 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff. German 
forces, making use of the excellent rail- 
roads, were shifted south to face the 
Russian 2nd Army, while only a cavalry 
division and a brigade were left to delay 
the slow-moving Russian 1st Army. On 24 
Aug. the Russian 2nd Army met heavy 
resistance at Frankcnau, but, believing 
the Germans in flight, the Russian com- 
mander announced that 25 Aug. would be 
a day of rest. On 26-27 Aug. the Russian 
2nd Army’s flanks were defeated and 
driven back and its center exposed. Fi- 
nally, the Russian center was surrounded 
and crushed, 28-29 Aug. 

At 11:30 A.M., 29 Aug., the Russians 
realized their predicament and ordered a 
general retreat, but it was too late; the 
Russian 2nd Army had fallen into a 
German trap and was almost wholly 
surrounded. The Russian commander 
committed suicide. Russian killed and 
wounded reached staggering numbers: 
the Germans captured 125,000 men and 
500 guns and suffered only about 13,000 
casualties themselves. 

MASURIAN LAKES CAMPAIGN. 
9-14 Sept. The Germans now turned on 
the Russian Ist Army and, augmented by 
reinforcements from the Western Front, 
attacked. During 9-10 Sept, they secured 
the Russian southern flank near Lyck, 
making the invaders’ position untenable 


and forcing a withdrawal. To protect this 
retreat and avoid envelopment, the Rus- 
sians launched, 10 Sept., a stiff counter- 
attack between Nordenburg and Anger- 
burg which surprised the Germans and 
caused them to move forward more cau- 
tiously. Although suffering heavy losses, 
the Russian commander managed to save 
most of his army by forced marches of as 
much as 55 mi. in 50 hours. After 13 Sept, 
the German pursuit slackened. Although 
not put out of the war, Russia had 
suffered a severe defeat, and her much- 
vaunted steamroller had proved a failure. 

GALICIAN AND POLISH CAM- 
PAIGNS. Initially, the vast forces of the 
Austrians and Russians were locked in 
confused conflict in the south as in the 
great empty spaces armies wandered in 
search of their opponents, encircled one 
another, and were encircled in turn them- 
selves. The Austrian plans called for part 
of the Dual Monarchy’s forces to invade 
Serbia, but for the bulk to be deployed, 
with German support, against the Rus- 
sians. For their part, the Russians 
planned a drive against Galicia to protect 
their Polish salient. Reconnaissance was 
poor on both sides, and on 23 Aug. the 
Russians and the Austrians unexpectedly 
collided at Kramnik. In the ensuing battle, 
23-25 Aug., the Russians, whose forces 
were not yet ready for combat, retreated 
after desultory fighting. At the Battle of 
Komarov, 26 Aug.-l Sept., the Austrians 
scored limited gains. Meanwhile, to the 
east a major Russian attack caught the 
Austrians unprepared and they were 
routed at the Battle of the Gnila Lipa, 26 
Aug.-l Sept. Trying to aid their retreat- 
ing forces, the Austrians moved troops to 
the Gnila Lipa front, leaving a 40-mi. gap 
in the line in the Komarov area. The 
Russians exploited this situation and in a 
series of engagements, the Battle of the 
Rawa Ruska, 5-1 1 Sept., heavily defeated 
the Austrian forces. 

AUSTRIAN RETREAT. 11-28 Sept. 
Realizing the precariousness of their 
situation, the Austrian high command 
ordered a general withdrawal, 11 Sept., 
first to the River San (reached 16 Sept.) , 
and then to a line at the Carpathian Mts., 
100 miles to the rear of the front. Over 
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100,000 men wve left in the fortress of 
Przemysl, all of whom were lost together 
with many stores when, after a long siege, 
the fortress surrendered, 18 Mar., 1915. 
Of the 900,000 Austrians operating in 
Galicia, over 250,000 were killed or 
wounded. 

GERMAN FORCES IN POLAND. 28 
Sept.-24 Nov. In an attempt to aid the 
sagging Austrians, the Germans detached 
4 corps from their forces in East Prussia 
and, constituting them the German 9th 
Army, invaded southern Poland, 28 Sept.- 
12 Oct. At its farthest point the German 
drive was only 12 mi. from Warsaw, but 
the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the Russians forced a withdrawal, 17 
Oct.-l Nov., which was swift and smooth 
and accompanied by a thorough devasta- 
tion of the country as the Germans re- 
turned to their starting line. On 3 Nov. 
the decision was made to have the 9th 
Army invade Poland from the north. By 
10 Nov. the Germans had shifted the 
whole force (once again taking advantage 
of their superior lines of communication) 
and begun the offensive. In 4 days they 
advanced 50 miles and commenced en- 
circling the Rus.sian forces around Lodz. 
The Ru.ssians suffered heavy losses in the 
bitter fighting which took place in mud 
and snow as very cold weather hampered 
both sides. Finally, reinforced by divisions 
from the Western Front, the Germans 
took Lod/, fi Dec., and the Russians fell 
back to rearrange their lines. 

THE BALKANS. The 1st Austro-Hun- 
garian invasion of Serbia failed. The 
Rattle of the fadar, 16-19 Aug., ended 
with the invaders defeated, and by 24 
Aug. the last Austrian forces had been 
driven back across the border. A 2nd 
invasion, launched 8 Sept., was halted by 
a strong Serbian counterattack, 16 Sept., 
though the Austrians retained bridge- 
heads on the rivers Drina and Sava. To 
shorten their lines, the Serbs then with- 
drew to higher ground. On 5 Nov. the 3rd 
Austrian invasion began. Valjevo was cap- 
tured, 15 Nov., and Belgrade evacuated, 
29 Nov. On 3 Dec., inspired by a personal 
plea from their king, the Serbs counter- 
attacked and after prolonged and savage 
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fighting the Austrians had to yield. The 
last Austrian forces left Serbia on 15 Dec. 

1915 

OPPOSING • STRATEGIES. The Rus 
sians planned a break-through in Silesia 
as well as an offensive north toward East 
Prussia from the Polish salient. The 
German high command lacked a central 
plan as Falkenhayn, who believed that 
the war must be won in the West, clashed 
with Hindenburg and Ludendorff, who 
believed Russia could be quickly knocked 
out of the war. 

WINTER BATTLE OF MASURIA. 
7-21 Feb. Pan of a joint offensive with 
the Austrians, who attacked the Russian 
flank in the south, 23 Jan., the 1st Ger- 
man attack of 1915 took place in severe 
winter weather and began after the end 
of a 2-day blizzard. The Russians were 
taken unaware and beaten back, and the 
20th Russian Corps was encircled in the 
Forest of Augostow. Although in the 
space of 2 weeks the Germans advanced 
over 70 miles, killing almost 100,000 of 
the enemy and capturing over 110,000 
prisoners and more than 300 guns, the 
attack proved of negligible strategic value 
because the vast manpower of the 
Russians still gave them a numerical 
superiority. The Germans were not able 
to follow up their advance and had to 
shift troops south, where the Austrian 
offensive was faring badly. 

GORLICETARNOW BREAK- 

THROUGH. 2-4 May. In response to 
strong pleas for an offensive from the 
south, Falkenhayn decided against an- 
other double offensive, and Hindenburg 
and I.udendorff’s forces were relegated to 
a subsidiary operation. Drawing troops 
from France, the Germans formed a new 
army under Gen. August von Mackensen 
(1849-1948) to spearhead the drive. 
Meanwhile, 16 .Apr., Geiman forces in the 
north attacked as a diversion, but made 
an advance of 75 miles into Lithuania, 
entrenching themselves along the River 
Dubissa before later joining in the gen- 
eral advance. At 6 a.m. on 2 May, almost 
1,000 guns began a 4-hour heavy-artillery 
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bombardment along a 30-mi. front be- 
tween Gorlice and Tarnow. Taken by 
surprise, the Russians panicked. By 4 May 
the Germans and Austrians were through 
the Russian defensive positions. " 

AUSTROGERMAN ADVANCE. 4 
May-1 Oct. All through the spring, sum- 
mer, and early fall, the Germans and 
Austrians, with hut brief pauses, kept up 
the attack and forced the Russians batk. 
Much of the Russian infantry was poorly 
trained; many soldiers were sent into 
combat without rifles and had ro snatch 
them from the hands of dead and dying 
comrades. Poor communications, an am- 
munition shortage, and inept leadership 
further hampered the Russian defense. 
By II Nfay the Russian line was on the 
River San, HO miles to the rear. On 17 
May the Russians were forced back from 
this line, and on 2 lurie the Germans 
captured Przemysl. On 22 June, Lemberg 
fell; 30 July, Lublin; ,5 Aug,, Warsaw; 20 
Aug., Novogeorgievsk; 25 Aug., Brest- 
Litovsk; 16 Sept., Pinsk. 

At the end of Sept., Gen. Falkenhayn 
ordered a halt to the adsaiue. Both 
Germans and Austrians had outrun their 
lines of communication. Poor roads, 
which all along held up the advance, had 
made supply difficult, and the approach 
of winter necessitated consolidation. The 
Russians had retreated 300 miles, and 
suffered enormous casualties (400,000 
Russian soldiers were taken prisoner) , 
had given up more territory than the 
whole of France, and had lost stores and 
guns ecjui valent to what had been on 
hand at the outbreak of the war. Russia, 
however, was not yet out of the fight. The 
bulk of the Russian army had escaped the 
enemy's successive enveloping movements. 
On 8 Sept, the czar took over personal 
command of the army, and it held on. By 
the end of the year a stable line had been 
created running from the eastern end of 
the Carpathian Mts. in the south to Riga 
on the Baltic Sea. 

THE BALKANS. Turkey's need for 
supplies made the Germans decide to 
reopen the rail line through Serbia and 
Bulgaria to Constantinople. A campaign 
to crush Serbia was therefore planned. 
From the o* : break of hostilities, both 


sides had wooed Bulgaria with offers of 
territory and money. Ferdinand (1861- 
1948) , the pro-Gcrrnan Bulgarian king, 
hoping to avenge his country’s humilia- 
tion in the 2nd Balkan War, accepted the 
Central Powers’ overtures. Fven before 
the signing of a convention, the Central 
Powers had forced Turkey, 22 July, 1915, 
by a treaty, ratified 22 Sept., to cede to 
Bulgaria the land west of the River 
Maritsa as well as both banks of that river 
except for Adrianoplc, and had extended. 
8 Aug., a loan of 400 m. fiancs. On 6 
Sept. Bulgaria signed a treaty with Ger- 
many and Austria which, in return for 
active participation in an invasion of 
.Serbia during the following month, prom- 
ised her .Serbian Macedonia and ibe 
nortbeastein portion of Serbia as fai as 
the Ri\er Morava as well as other terri- 
tories ill Rumania and Greece, should 
these countries join the Allies. 

ALLIED FORCTS IN SALONIKA. On 
2! .Sept, the Bulgarians began to mobilize. 
Serbia apjiealed to the allies for aid, and 
they decided to send troops, initially 1 
division each from France and Britain. 
The pro-allied Greek prime minister, 
Eleutherios Venizclos (1864-19.36), secretly 
consented to a landing at Salonika, 3-5 
Ock, but his .ittempt to bring Greece into 
the war on the side of the allies resulted 
in the enforcement of his resignation, 5 
Oct., by the pro-German King Constan- 
tine (1868-192.3). 

Moving up the Vardar Valley 40 miles 
beyond the frontier to ne.ir Velcs, the 
French attempted to join up with the 
Serbians', but their efforts pioved inade- 
quate, and bv the end of Dec. the allied 
armv had retired on Salonika. The 
British wanted to re-embark, but the 
French, who insisted on staying, won 
their point. Over the next 15 months the 
allied force grew in numbers, reaching by 
1918 500.000 men from 6 different 
nationalities, but otherwise stagnated, 
serving no useful function and initiating 
offensive action only twice before the 
autumn of 1918. The Germans wryly 
called Salonika their “largest internment 
ramp." 

CONQUEST OF SERBIA. About 
375,000 Central Powers troops along a 
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vast front facetj a Serbian army of about 
200,000, which had* recently suffered 
severely from a typhus epidemic. On 6 
Oct. German and Austrian forces crossed 
the River .Sava. By 7 Oct. they were over* 
the Danube, and on 9 Oct. Belgrade fell. 
The Bulgarians along Serbia's eastern 
frontier invaded, 1 1 Oct. Overwhelmed, 
the Serbs fell back, blowing up stores and 
depots, while all able-bodied men joined 
the colors to halt the invader. Realizing 
that they could expect little effective 
help, the .Serbs decided, 24 Nov., to 
conduct a fighting retreat toward the 
Adriatic Sea. fn the face of severe hard- 
ships, they withdrew along 3 principal 
routes through Montenegro and Albania 
to the toast, from which the allies evacu- 
ated about 130, 000 of them to Corfu, 15 

1 an., 1910. There they were re-et] nipped 
and took up positions on the Salonika 
front Because of political considerations, 
I'alkenhayn halted the (’.entral Powers 
forces at the Greek frontier. The Aus- 
trians, wlio (juickly crushed Montenegro 
(which surrendered, 17 Jan., 1910), spent 
the rest of the war skirmislring in the 
mountains of Albania with the Italians. 

1916 

OPPOSING STRATEGIES. The Rus- 
sians, alter conferences with the other 
allies, agreed to mount an offensive dur- 
ing 1910 no later than 1,") June. The 
Germans planned to concentrate on the 
Western Front, while the Austrians con- 
templated an offensive against Italy. 

RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE AT LAKE 
NAROCH. 18-28 Mar. T his offensive was 
undertaken by the Russians, who had 
been slowly rebuilding and re-equipping 
their armies, in response to French pleas 
to create a diversion to draw off the 
Germarls from Verdun. On 18 Mar,, after 

2 days of artillery bombardment, the 
Russians launched a hastily conceived 
and poorly executed attack along a 90-mi. 
front on both sides of Lake Naroch. Stiff 
German resistance as well as mud from 
the spring thaws caused the attack to bog 
down by 26 Mar. The Germans had 
regained all lost ground by 30 Mar. and 
fighting soon died away. This offensive 


did not help the French and cost the 
Russiaiis over 100,000 casualties. 

BRUSILOV OFFENSIVE. 4 Jifie-20 
Sept. During the .spring the Russians 
resumed their preparations for a summer 
offensive. Austrian attacks on the Italian 
front led Italy to appeal to Russia for 
assistance. The Russian commanders 
north of the Pripet Marshes declared 
themselves unprepared to advance the 
date of the planned offensive, but Gen. 
Aleksei Brusilov (1853-1926) , commander 
of the Russian forces along the south- 
western Tout, said he could launch an 
attack, which began on 4 June. Brusilov 
achieved complete surprise and a tremen- 
dous initial success. On 6 June the 
Ricssians captured Lutsb. By 10 June the 
Austrian front had been breached to a 
depth of 50 mi., and on 17 June the 
Russians took C/ernowit/. By 20 June 
over 200.000 of the enemy had become 
prisoners of the Russian armies. 

Brusilov had (ounted on support from 
the Russian forces to the north of him, 
but only small operations were under- 
taken by them, 13 June and 2 July, 
against Baranovichi, and these failed 
completely. Meanwhile, his own offensive 
had lost momentum, and the Germans 
and Austrians were able to bring in 
reinforcements from the Western Front, 
from Italy, and from the northern part of 
the Russian front. 

On 28 July Brusilov renewed the offen- 
sive, and when this drive failed after a 
few days because of ammunition short- 
ages and poor communications, he started 
yet another one, 7 Aug. .Stiff fighting went 
on through Aug. and into Sept , but the 
Russians made only small gains. The 
Russian railroads once again proved in- 
ferior to the German-Austrian lateral 
communications network, and more and 
more Central Powers troops were brought 
to bear against Brusilov’s forces, which 
received supplies and reinforcements fit- 
fully. By 20 Sept, the Russians could no 
longer maintain the momentum of attack 
and the Brusilov offensive ended. Quiet 
was generally maintained along the front 
for the rest of the year. 

The Russians had inflicted heavy casu- 
alties, capturing upward of 400,000 pris- 
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oners and over SOO guns, and the front 
line had been rolled back to the Carpath- 
ians ^‘n the south and to a line running 
from Stanislav to Pinsk further north, but 
the drive had exacted a very htavy toll 
from the Russians. It cost them 1 m. men, 
and exhausted almost all their available 
supplies. Austrian losses were so great as 
to preclude any further offensive action 
in the East and the Austrian drive against 
Italy had to be halted; 15 German divi- 
sions had to be transferred from the West 
to the East, thus hampering the effort at 
Verdun; Russia’s fighting spirit had been 
undermined and the demoralized rem- 
nants of her armed 'forces were ripe for 
revolution; and Rumania, believing the 
Central Powders defeated, entered the war 
on the side of the allies. 

ENTRY OF RUMANIA. From the 
outbreak of the war, both the Central 
Powers and the allies had wooed Ru- 
mania, but she followed a policy of 
opportunistic caution until Aug. 1916. An 
allied offer to Rumania of Bukovina, 
Transylvania, the Banat of Temesvar, 
Maramures, and Crisana, as well as the 
apparent success of the Brusilov drive, 
combined to bring Rumania to sign, 17 
Aug., the Treaty of Bucharest, which 
called for a prompt Rumanian attack on 
Austria-Hungary. Oa 27 Aug. the Ruman- 
ians entered the war, rich in natural 
resources, but with a poorly trained 
560,000-man army short of rifles, machine 
guns, and artillery and with only a 6 
weeks' supply of munitions. 

DEFEAT OF RUMANIA. 28 Aug.-7 
Jan., 1917. The Rumanians began a 
drive, 28 Aug., into Transylvania, which 
by mid-Sept., when it was halted, had 
over a 200-mi. front achieved a penetra- 
tion of about 40 mi. in the center. 
Meanwhile in the south a mixed force 
(Bulgarians, Turks, Austrians, and Ger- 
mans) under Mackensen’s command had 
crossed the Rumanian frontier, 1 Sept., 
and made considerable gains up to mid- 
Sept., when it was halted by a Russo- 
Rumanian army. Resumed shortly after- 
ward, the Central Powers’ advance con- 
tinued, and on 23 Oct. Constanza, the 
main seaport, fell. Falkenhayn had been 
placed in command of the Central Powers 


forces, and he begjan an, offensive in the 
north, 26 Sept., which by 10 Oct. had 
cleared the Rumanians from Transyl- 
vania. After having failed to breach a 
number of other passes, Falkenhayn’s 
forces began a successful attack, 10 Nov., 
through the Vulcan Pass into Rumania. 
This attack turned the defenses of the 
other passes. Mackensen co-ordinated his 
drive with that of Falkenhayn. On 23 
Nov. Mackensen's forces crossed the Dan- 
ube above Sistova and joined up with the 
other invading groups, 26 Nov. The Ru- 
manians fought back stoutly, but gave 
ground as they retreated east. On 6 Dec. 
Bucharest fell. Heavy rains then slowed 
the pursuit. 'Fhe Rumanians withdrew 
across the River Sereth (Siret) , and were 
able, with the aid of heavy Russian rein- 
forcements, to hold that line. On 7 Jan., 
1917, the Germans suspended operations. 

Rumania had been completely overrun 
except for Moldavia in the northeast; her 
armies had been reduced to about 150,000 
men; and her granaries and oil fields had 
been damaged, though not destroyed, and 
were in the hands of the Central Powers. 
The country, for all practical purposes, 
had been eliminated from the war. 

SALONIKA. Gen. Maurice Sarrail 
(1856-1929) , the titular head of the allied 
forces at Salonika, because of the diverse 
instructions sent directly to the com- 
manders of each national contingent by 
their superiors, had much difficulty in 
exercising command over his force, which 
was now called the "Armies Allises en 
Orient.” 

The Greeks generally showed them- 
selves indifferent to the allied cause. On 
26 May they surrendered a key strong- 
hold, Ft. Rupel, to the Bulgarians with- 
out a fight. In Aug., as the Bulgarians 
moved to forestall any relief offensive 
that might accompany Rumania’s inter- 
vention, Greek forces holding forts on the 
coastal strip of Kavalla similarly sur- 
rendered, 24 Aug., without firing a shot. 
Meanwhile, the Serbs had been driven 
back fiom Fiorina. 

The allies, fearful that the Greeks 
might join the Central Powers, interfered 
with that country’s internal affairs. Gen. 
Sarrail supported Venizelos, who formed 
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a provisional govern nrvent, 29 Sept., in 
Crete. This government, which moved to 
Salonika, 9 Oct., created an army to fight 
the Central Powers. The French seized 
the Greek fleet, 1 1 Oct. Later, when as a 
token of good faith they asked King 
Constantine for the surrender of 6 moun- 
tain batteries and these were not forth- 
coming, British and French marines 
landed at Pireaus, 1 Dec., and fought with 
the Greeks before embarking again. 

A limited allied offensive was launched 
from Salonika, 10 Sept., in support of the 
Rumanians. The left wing, mostly Serbs, 
gained about 25 miles by 19 Nov., and 
drove the Bulgarians from Monastir, but 
the right wing failed to advance and as 
winter set in the fighting petered out 
except for skirmishes. I'he Rumanians 
received no help. Casualties: allies, about 
50.000; Central Powers, about 60,000. 

1917 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
RUSSIA. On 12 Mar. the Russian Duma 
formed a provisional government. On 15 
Mar. Nicholas II abdicated in favor of his 
brother, who refused the crown, 16 Mar. 
The provisional government then headed 
Russia, though because of the general dis- 
ruption its authority was limited. 

RUSSIAN JULY OFFENSIVE. The 
government clecided, despite the war- 
weariness of its people, to uphold its 
military obligations, hoping also that a 
successful military effort would galvanize 
support for itself. Alexander Kerensky (b. 
1881), minister of war after 19 May, 
attempted through rousing speeches and 
an inspection tour of the front, including 
the most forward lines, to inspire the 
soldiers to fight. Brusilov assembled a 
force of some 200,000 men in the Galicia 
sector, mostly Finns, Poles, and Siberians. 
He knew an offensive had only a limited 
chance of success and his plan was 
simple: to strike for the nearest place of 
importance, Lemberg. On 29 June a 
preliminary artillery bombardment be- 
gan. Then came the attack, 1 July, and by 
8 July the use of additional forces had 
broadened the front to 40 miles. The 
Russians scored initial gains against the 


Austrians, but on 19 July the Germans 
counterattacked, and the Russian offen- 
sive ground to a halt. The pdorly 
equipped Russian troops, many of whom 
had shown little inclination to fight even 
when successtul, now deserted. (“The 
army voted for peace with its feet,” said 
Lenin.) By mid-Aug. the Russians, with 
most of their forces in a state of complete 
disorganization, had been pushed back 
behind the offensive’s starting line. The 
Germans checked their drive because they 
felt confident that there was now little to 
fear from ihc crumbling Russian army. 

GERMAN DRIVE AT RIGA. 1-21 
Sept. The German high command be- 
lieved that by attacking Riga and thus 
threatening Petrograd 30(1 miles away, the 
new Russian government could be un- 
nerved and peace could be forced. In a 
surprise attack, 1 Sept., which came after 
only a few hours of artillery bombard- 
ment, the Gennans breached the Russian 
lines. On 3 Sept. Riga was occupied. The 
Germans advanced, facing almost no op- 
position as the Russian troops melted 
away, until 21 Sept, when a halt was 
called to the operation. 

The Germans also took the islands of 
Oesel (Saare) , 16 Oct.; Moon (Muhu) , 17 
Oct.; and Dago (Hiiumaa) , 18 Oct., in 
the Gulf of Riga, thus gaining control of 
the eastern Baltic. 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. The 3ol 
sheviks seized power in Russia on 7 Nov. 
Under the new regime, ending the war 
seemed more a matter of course than ever 
before. As part of their peace drive, the 
Bolsheviks made public over the ensuing 
few weeks the secret diplomacy which had 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities. On 8 
Nov. a radiogram was addressed to all 
nations calling for an immediate armis- 
tice based on the right to self-determina- 
tion and on the repudiation of all secret 
and open claims to annexations and 
indemnities. On 20 Nov. all allied ambas- 
sadors received notes calling for an im- 
mediate armistice. Formal application 
was made to the German high command, 
26 Nov., for an immediate armistice, and 
the next day Germany said she was ready 
to negotiate. The allies were asked by the 
new Russian regime, 30 Nov., if they were 
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prepared to open negotiations in co- 
operation with Russia; if they were not, 
Russia would negotiate alone. 

TRUCE TALKS. Falks with die Cen- 
tral Powers opened, 3 Dec., at die Polish 
fortress town of Brest-Litov*sk. On 5 Dec. 
the discussions recessed for a week while 
the Soviet delegates sought instructions, 
and were renewed, 12 Dec. On 15 Dec. a 
truce was agreed on for 28 days as from 
17 Dec., during which time the terms for 
a final settlement would be worked out. 
On 22 Dec. peace negotiations proper 
began at Brest- Fitovsk. 

At the 1st round of discussions, the 
Soviets and the Central Powers could 
not agree on any basis for a settlement 
Adolf foffe (18^3-1927) . the head of the 
Soviet delegation, thought he had won 
the Germans to accept the Russian de- 
mand for peace without annexations and 
indemnities, but he was mistaken. On 28 
Dec. the negotiations were adjourned 
while delegates returned to their res[)ec- 
tive capitals for instructions. 

RUMANIA. With the aid of a French 
military mission, the Rumanian forces in 
Moldavia were reorganized, and on 22 
July they joined with the Ricssians in 
launching a diversionary attack between 
the fortress of Foesani on the River 
Sereth and the Carpathians, a front of 
.some 60 miles. On 6 Aug. Afackensen’s 
forces, mostly German, counterattacked, 
and the Russo-Runianian armies fell 
l)ack. The Central Powers could not spare 
the troops necessary for decisive success, 
but the collapse of Russia forced the 
Rumanians, 6 Dec., to sign a truce ceasing 
all hostilities. 

GREECE. A probing operation. Mar., 
around Lake Prespa by allied forces .soon 
bogged down, achieving nothing but 
casualties. Abortive night attacks, 24 Apr., 
8 May, by the British gained no ground 
and cost over 5,000 men. On 9 May 
Sarrail began his long-heralded spring 
ofFcnsive, but stiff resistance forced its 
abandonment. 21 May. 

OVERTHROW OF CONSTANTINE. 
Charles fonnart (1857-1927), a French- 
man, was sent to Athens as allied high 
commissioner to demand that Constan- 
tine abdicate. He arrived, 9 June, and the 


next day French troops kinded at Corinth 
and 'Fhessaly, encountering resistance. 
Late on 11 June, Constantine abdicated 
in favor of his 2nd son, Alexander (1893- 
1920), and left the country, 14 June. On 
22 June Venizelos was made prime min- 
ister, and Greece formally joined the 
allies, 2 July. 

1918 

PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. The Brest 
Litovsk conference was reconvened, 9 
Jan., with Leon Trotsky (1874-1940) 
heading the Soviet delegatio A stale- 
mate ensued as Trotsky, hoping the 
revolution would spread and save Russia, 
stalled and would not acce[)t any of the 
demands (including autonomy for 
Poland, the Ukraine, and the Baltic 
provinces, and continued occupation of 
Russian territory) put forward by the 
heads of the (iernian delegation, Gen. 
Hoffmann and Baron Richard von Kuhl- 
mann (1873-1949), the German foreign 
minister. Divisions existed among the 
C^entral Powers. In contrast to German 
civilian officials, the high command 
wanted harsh terms impos(‘d. The Aus- 
trians, in need of grain from the East to 
stcfs'C off famine, were desperate for peace. 

Fhcre was a further recc.ss, 18-30 Jan., 
as Trotsky returned to Petrograd for 
conferences. On 1 Feb the Central Powers 
recognized the independence of the 
Ukraine for whidi a delegation fiom that 
area had been agitating at Brest-Litovsk. 
On 2-7 Feb. came anotfier adjournment 
while Austio-German talks took place in 
Berlin. Negotiations resumed, 8 Feb., and 
next day the Central Powers signed a 
.separate peace at Brest-Lito\sk with the 
Ukraine, the “bread peace,” the effect of 
which w'as theoretically to leave the 
Ukraine an independent and neutral 
state, while actually it became a granary 
and storehouse for the Central Powers. 
On 10 Feb. Trotsky, who refused to 
accept the Central Powers’ conditions, 
announced that Russia would neither 
sign a peace treaty nor continue fighting 
(“no peace-no war”) , and the Russian 
delegation v^ent home. 

The German government was at first 
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taken aback, bij/, 18 Feb., terminated the 
armistice and orderetf an advance. The 
remnants of the Russian aimy offered 
almost no resistance. In the north the 
advance halted near Narva and at Pskov. • 
In the south the Germans, continuing on 
even after peace had been signed, pene- 
trated into the Crimea and beyond Ros- 
tov, almost ()00 miles within the old 
frontier. The allies used this advance as 
an excuse to send troops which later 
supported the Bolsheviks’ enemies. 

On 19 Feb. the Germans recei\ed a 
telegram from Lenin accepting the earlier 
terms, but they delayed answering until 
the advance in the north was almost 
completed. A German ultimatum was 
then transmitted to the Soviets, 2.S Feb , 
and next clay the Russians gave in, as 
Lenin, who feared for the revolution, 
won out over those who wanted to carry 
on the war. The ultimatum allowc'd only 
.3 days for talks and these began on 1 
Mar. 

TREATY OF BREST-LTTOVSK. .3 
Mar. The SoMets agreed to recognize the 
independence of Georgia and the 
Ukraine, to leave Poland, Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania to the disposition of Ger- 
many and Austria Hungaiy; to reaffirm 
Finland’s independence, to hand over 
Kars, Ardahan, and Batum to Turkey; to 
halt all propaganda activity in Central 
Europe, and to Ojjcn immediately com- 
mercial relations with the Central Powers. 
The territory of Russia was reduced by 
over 1,200,000 sq. mi. arrd her population 
by 62 rn. Lost were 32'^^, of the country’s 
arable land, 26% of the railroads, 33% of 
the factories, and 75% of the coal and 
iron mines. For the Ru-ssians it was a sad 
ending to a war in which 2 m. Russian 
soldiers had been killed, over 4 m. 
wounded, and nearly 3 m. made prisoner. 
On 15 "Mar. the Soviets ratified the treaty. 
Supplementary treaties signed on 27 Aug. 
further defined the terms of the peace. 

PEACE WITH RUMANIA. The 
Treaty o.f Bucharest, 6 May, imposed by 
the Central Powers on Rumania, in- 
cluded provisions for a long-term Ger- 
man lease on the Rumanian oil fields, 
cession of Dobruja to Bulgaria, and the 
payment of indemnities in goods by 


Rumania. On 9 Nov.* Rumania re entered 
the war on the allied side with the 
backing of a French military mission • 

ALLIED BALKAN OFFENSIVE. 
Under *Gen. Marie Louis Guillaumat 
(186.3-1910) •, the Salonika front was reor- 
ganized; forces were reassigned, the Greek 
army w^as made battleworthy, and the 
Serbs received replacements from troops 
who had been mo\ed from Russia. In 
June Guillaumat was recalled to France 
to serve as governor of Paris, and Gen. 
Franchet d’Esperey (1856-1942) replaced 
him. 

D’Esperey’s well-equipped army of 
350,000 men faced' a mostly Bulgarian 
force, low in morale, weak in equipment, 
and reduced to about 310,000 when the 
Germans moved most of their forces to 
the Western Front. D’Esperey’s attack was 
planned in conjunction with the allies’ 
main drive in France. On 1 Sept, the 
Briiish feinted in the Vardar Valley, and 
on 15 Sept, the Serbs and French at- 
tacked along a 7-mi -wide front at Dobro- 
polye. By 17 Sept, the allies had pene- 
trated 20 miles and the front had 
widened On 10 Sept, the Serbs crossed 
the Vardar and the enemy retreated in 
disorder. The French entered Prilep, 23 
Se|)t., and next day the Serbs captured 
Gradsko Meanwhile, 22 Sept., the Bul- 
garian forces, under heavy pressure on 
the right, had begun to retreat, closely 
lollowed by the Hniish and the Greeks. 

COLLAPSE OF BULGARIA. The po 
sition of the Bulgarians was now hopele.ss. 
The front had been cut in 2 and the 
halves were Ireing driven in different 
directions. On 26 Sept, they asked for an 
armistice, repeated the request, 28 Sept., 
and were granted one, 29 Sept., to go into 
effect at noon on 30 Sept. 'Ehev agreed to 
surrender all arms and weapons of war, 
evacuate all Greek and Serbian territory, 
demobilize most of their army, order 
other Central Powers troops out of their 
country, and allow the allies full use of 
Bulgarian facilities to |)roseciite the war 
further against Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Turkey. 

END OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
30 Sept.-ll Nov. Allied forces continued 
their advance, encountering some fierce 
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resistance from hastily mustered German 
and Austrian troops. On 12 Oct. the Serbs 
retook their ancient capital of Nish, 
reoccupied Belgrade, 1 Nov., and crossed 
the Danube. Mackensen’s troops began a 
rapid retreat through Transylvania. 
Meanwhile the French had occupied 
Sofia, joined the Serbs on the Danube, 
and later occupied part of Hungary. 

THE TURKISH FRONT 

1914 

TREATY OF BERLIN. 2 Aug. Within 
the government of ^oung Turks which 
ruled Turkey, a small clique headed by 
the pro-German minister of war, Enver 
Pasha (1881-1922), feared (not without 
reason) that the allies intended to parti- 
tion the Ottoman Empire. They believed 
that the best chance for Turkey’s survival 
lay in an alliance with Germany. In July 
Enver Pasha went to Berlin and there 
negotiated a secret treaty, known only to 
4 or 5 Turkish government officials, obli- 
gating Turkey to enter the war on the 
side of the Central Powers in return for 
the promise of conquered Russian terri- 
tory. However, with the consent of its 
allies, Turkey postponed entering the war 
for 3 months in order to complete needed 
military preparations. 

“GOEBEN” -“BRESLAU” AFFAIR. 

Two German cruisers, Goeben and Bres- 
lau, which were caught in the Mediter- 
ranean when war broke out, bombarded 
B6ne and Philippeville in French North 
Africa, 4 Aug., before steaming for Con- 
stantinople. Their determined com- 
mander, Vice-Adm. W. A. T. Souchon 
(1869-1940) , escaped a trailing British 
squadron and other allied vessels sent in 
pursuit, reaching the Dardanelles, 10 
Aug., and after receiving permission from 
the Turks to pass through anchored in 
the Bosporus. 

International law held that a belliger- 
ent’s vessel could find only 24 hours* 
sanctuary in a neutral port before either 
sailing out or being interned. Neither 
happened. The Turks announced that 
the German cruisers had been sold to 
Turkey, but this was a fictitious sale. The 
Goeben and Breslau, renamed Selim 


Yavuz and Midilli, respectively, continued 
to be officered by Germans and almost 
entirely manned by them (with German 
sailors wearing fezzes and playing at 
being Turks) . 

ENTRY OF TURKEY. Despite Ger- 
man pressure for Turkish fulfillment of 
treaty commitments, a desire for peace 
prevailed in Turkey except among the 
Enver Pasha group. Souchon, who had 
been made commander of tbe Turkish 
navy, was ordered by the German em- 
peror to attack the Russians. On 29 Oct., 
with the connivance of Enver Pasha, 
Souchon took his 2 cruisers and some 
smaller Turkish vessels and shelled the 
Black Sea ports of Novorossisk, Feodosiya, 
Sevastopol, and Odessa. Russia accord- 
ingly declared war on Turkey, 1 Nov., 
and on 5 Nov. Great Britain and France 
followed suit. On 14 Nov. the sultan, as 
caliph, called all Moslems to a jihad (holy 
war) against those making war on Turkey 
or her allies. 

Turkey had an army of some 500,000 
men. Many of its technical and staff 
officers were Germans, who had arrived, 
Dec. 1913, with Gen. Otto Liman von 
Sanders (1855-1929) , who had been hired 
to reorganize the remnants of the Turkish 
armed forces shattered in the Balkan 
Wars. Artillery and other equipment 
were fair; communications were execra- 
ble. The most immediate effect of 
Turkey's entry into the war was the 
closure of the Black Sea straits and the 
isolation of Russia, which could neither 
export her wheat nor import needed 
munitions via this route. The Turks 
began military operations in the Cau- 
casus. 

CAUCASIAN FRONT. Despite the 
difficulty of transporting troops to the 
front (they had to march at least 250 mi. 
from the nearest railhead) , Enver Pasha 
chose to inaugurate a campaign against 
Russia with, as a 1st step, the envelop- 
ment of the fortress of Kars. During Nov. 
light encounters took place along the 
border. On 21 Dec. Enver himself arrived 
in the Caucasus and the Turks attacked 
in force. They were hampered by a 
rigorous terrain and by their com- 
manders’ inefficiency. During 29 Dec.-3 
Jan., 1915, the Russians won a great 
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victory at Sarik^amis, 83 mi. southwest of 
Kars. Perhaps 50,000 Turkish troops froze 
to death, and the Turkish 3rd Army was 
almost annihilated. The most important, 
result of the campaign was a Russian 
request delivered in London, 2 Jan., 1915 
(before the Russian victory had become 
clear) , asking for action against the Turks 
elsewhere to ease the Caucasus situation. 
From this resulted the allied attempt to 
force the Straits in 1915. 

MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. Initiated 
by the government of India and carried 
out by troops of the Indian army, allied 
action in Mesopotamia was designed to 
support friendly Arabs against the Turks 
and safeguard British oil interests. On 23 
Oct. Indian army troops took up stations 
at the British-held island of Bahrain in 
the Persian Gulf. The Turkish forces in 
Mesopotamia, about 90% of whom were 
Arabs, and unicliabic from the Lurkish 
point of view, were poorly armed. Be- 
tween 6 Nov. and 8 Dec., the British 
occupied the area at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, entering Bast a, 23 Nov., 
after hard fighting and reaching A1 
Qurna, 8 Dec. Numerous small inconclu- 
sive actions were fought. 

1915 

CAUCASIAN FRONT, On 10 July the 
Russians launched an attack on the hills 
nortliwest of Lake Van. A Turkish 
counterattack, 16 July, pushed them back, 
and on 26 July the Turks occupied 
Malazgirt. A new Russian drive, 4-8 Aug., 
forced the Turks back, causing heavy 
casualties, not less than 10.000 being 
killed and wounded and over 6,000 being 
taken pri.soncr. The Russians, however, 
did not have the strength to follow up, 
and cotisolidated their position along a 
line from Vastan on the southeast corner 
of Lake Van to Tutak. 

ARMENIAN MASSACRES. At the be- 
ginning of the war, the Christian Arme- 
nian minority in Turkey numbered about 
1,500,000, located mostly in Aleppo and 
in the 8 Anatolian vilayets of Erzerum, 
Van, Bitlis, Kharput, Diyarbakir, Sivas, 
Adana, and Trebizond (Trabzon) . Near 
Van the Armenians rose, 13 Apr., and 
seized the fortress, which they turned over 


to the Russians, 19 May, who later 
evacuated, 4 Aug., and then recovered it, 
8 Aug. In June, claiming that the Arme- 
nians were aiding the Russians, the Turk- 
ish governiyent decreed that all non- 
Moslems must be transported from points 
of military concentration and away from 
lines of communication. Put into effect 
with unreasonable cruelty, this order re- 
sulted in the death of tens of thousands 
of Armenians. Marched off into the 
desert, they died from exposure and 
starvation as well as from attacks by 
marauders encouraged by members of the 
government. Death. was the fate of most 
Armenian men; rape, forced conversion 
to Islam, and slavery the plight of the 
women. Altogether, during 1915-16 an 
estimated 1 m. Armenians perished; by 
the end of the war only a remnant 
remained in Asia Minor, and these mostly 
in refugee camps. 

EGYPTIAN FRONT. On 3 Feb. an 
attack was made by the Turks on the Suez 
Canal. A forte of some 22,000 men under 
the command ol Jemal Pasha (1872- 
1922) . the minister of marine, whose chief 
of staff was a Bavarian, Friedrich Kress 
von Kressenstein (1870-1924), had been 
conveyed secretly and efficiently across 
the Sinai Peninsula. The force attacked 
near Tussuni, halfway between Lake 
Timsah and the Great Bitter Lake, and 
although a few boats got across the Canal 
the attack failed, and the Turks, who lost 
about 2,000 men, retreated. Except for 
some raids back and forth the front was 
quiet in this area during the rest of 1915. 
The main result of the Turkish attack 
was that the British, fearing repetitions, 
kept large numbers of troops in Egypt 
which might have been employed else- 
where. 

SANUSSI RISING. The Sanussi, a 
powerful Moslem brotherhood, rebelled, 
Nov. 1915, in the Western Desert near the 
Nile Delta. Several hard-fought actions. 
Wadi Majid, 25 Dec., and Halazin, 23 
Jan., 1916, interspersed with long and 
trying desert pursuits, ended with Turkish 
victory at Agagiya, 26 Feb., 1916. 

GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN. 19 Feb.-9 
Jan., 1916. The Dardanelles are a 40-mi.- 
long channel, in places only 2 to 3 mi. 
wide, connecting the Mediterranean with 
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the entrances to the Black Sea. A plan 
was evohcfl to force them, and thus free 
the Russian fleet. On 13 Jan. the derision 
was taken that the British Admiralty 
should prepare a naval CYpediiion to 
breach the Dardanelles and bombard 
Constantinople. A strong advocate of this 
project was the 1st lord of the Admiralty, 
Winston Churchill ( 1871-1 005) , who 
argued that the navy could foue the 
Dardanelles. On further consideration it 
was decided, 16 Feb., that the shores of 
the Dardanelles would have to be held if 
the fleet passed through. On 19 Feb. 
Australian and New Zealand troops 
(Anzac) . who had been sent to Egypt 
for training, were assigned to Gen. Ian 
Hamilton (1853-1948), who had been 
appointed to command 

NAVAL AC:T10NS AT THE 
STRAITS. 19 Feb.-18 Mar. A powerful 
allied naval squadron bombarded the 
outer Ions, beginning 19 Feb., and 
landed marines to blow up abandoned 
guns. The final attack was on 18 Mar., 
commanded by Vice-Adm. John de 
Robeck (1862-19‘J8) . The Narrows forts 
were successfully reduced, and Tuikish 
munition supplies gave out. In all likeli- 
hood an allied fleet could have passed 
through the next day unopposed But the 
attack had cost 6 out of 16 capital ships 
and, despite the urging of his staff officer, 
Commo. Roger Keyes (1872-1915) , de Ro- 
be(k decided against renewing the attack. 
Hamilton, who had just arrived and 
concurred in this decision, discoveied that 
the transports carrying his tioops had 
been loaded so capriciously that it would 
be wiser to retire to Alexandria and 
repack. The lurks used the respite 
granted them to strengthen their de- 
fenses. 

1ST LANDINGS. 25 Apr. The 1st 
troops were disembarked at Caj^e Helles 
and at Ari Burnu, 25 Apr., while the 
French made a feinting attack at Kum- 
kale. The Russians bombarded the Bos- 
porus ports and Liman von .Sanders 
rushed to Bolayir, thinking the allied 
assault would take place there. The sur- 
prise effect was wasted, however, because 
of the mistakes made in the landings, 
especially at Helles, where a sickening 
slaughter ensued. At Ari Burnu a naviga- 


tion error put the Anzacs ashore a mile 
north of the intended beach among steep 
ridges, but the determined attackers 
fought their way ashore and almost car- 
ried the heights above. They were 
stopped by Mustafa Kemal (1880-1938), 
later known as Kemal Aiatiirk, who 
saved the situation for the Turks by 
committing his whole division, though 
lacking authority to do so. The troops on 
the rocky beachheads suffered terribly, 
being constantly exposed to Turkish fire. 
.Ml their supplies, even water, had to be 
brought ashore. The threat of submarines 
dictated that the supporting fleet stay 
mainly in the protected harbor at 
Moiidros Bay, Lemnos, which reduced the 
allies’ already limited artillery support. 
Despite the harrowing conditions, fight- 
ing continued. Breakouts were attempted 
.It Helles three times, 6 May, 4 lunc, and 
12 }uly, with little success, the total gain 
being 3 mi. 

SIJVLA BAY LANDINGS. 6 Aug. By 

now the (^alli))oli campaign was leceiving 
heavy support in munitions, even being 
given priority ovei the Western Front. 
Fresh troops were sent in, and a plan 
evolved calling for a landing at Siivla 
BaVj a little to the north. A force landing 
here would join foices with the .\n/ats 
and cut across the peninsula, while the 
tioops at Helles .ait.icked at the same 
time. Ihe Suvla afl.iir started perfectly, 
with the troops landing and achieving 
surjirise, but the advantage was soon 
dissipated, one column got to within a 
quarter of a mile of the heights with only 
20 Turks ahead of them when they sat 
down for breakfast. Fdsewhere hard fight- 
ing failed to make gains, 8-10 Aug. 
Further attacks, 15 and 21 Aug., also 
failed, and at Suvla Bay the fighting 
degenerated into bitter trench warfare. 
'Lhe Gallipoli enterprise was seen to be a 
disaster. 

EVACUATION FROM GALLIPOLI. 
10 Dec.-9 Jan., 1916. By 20 Dec. all troops 
were evacuated from Suvla and the Anzac 
zone without a casualty. On 9 Jan., 1916, 
the British .completed the evacuation of 
Helles. The costs of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign were ciiormous, both sides together 
suffering over 500,000 casualties. Its effect 
on the war as a whole was slight. 
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MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN. Dur- 
ing early Apr. 1915 the British antici- 
pated a Turkish advance in Mesopo- 
tamia, and constructed an entrenched 
camp at Shaiba, about 10 mi. southwest 
ot Basra. On 12-14 April the Turks 
attacked, but were repulsed, losing some 
6,090 men. I'hc British occupied Ahwaz, 
16 May. A Turkish force besieged them, 
but was driven off and by the end of May 
Turkish troops had been cleared from the 
area. The British continued a somewhat 
haphazard policy of advancing up the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers. On 3 June 
they captured Amara on the Tigris and 
An Nasiriya on the Euphrates, 25 July. 
They met considerable opposition, but 
under Maj. Gen. Charles Townshend 
(1861-1924) pushed on Kut was captured 
28 Sept., and on 5 Oct. the British 
1 cached A1 A/Jziya. They assaulted Ctesi- 
phon, 22-23 Nov., in the hope ol taking 
Baghdad, but casualties proved too heavy, 
and they withdrew to Kut, 25 Nov , which 
was invested by the Turks, 7 Dec. 

1916 

CAUCASIAN FRONT, The Russians 
under the able and vigorous Gen. Nikolai 
Yudcnich (1862-1933) began an advance 
on 17 Jan. By 26 [an. the Turks had been 
driven back 50 mi. along a 7-mi. front. 
On 12 Feb. the Russians renewed their 
drive, capturing Er/erum, 16 Feb. During 
Mar. they moved slowly along the Anato- 
lian coast and on 17 Apr., captured 
Trebizond, an important Turkish mili- 
tary center and the best roadstead in 
northern Anatolia. Turkish counterdrives 
at the end of May and in June, using 
troops released by the allied evacuation 
of Gallipoli, had limited initial success 
and eventually petered out. On 2 July 
Yudcnich launched another offensive, 
capturing Erzincan, 25 July, and the 
Turks replied by taking Mus and Bitlis, 6 
Aug. By the end of Sept, the Turks had 
been forced to retreat after suffering 
heavy losses: 30,000 casualties out of an 
effective strength of about 100,000. The 
winter of 1916-17 came early and was 
bitterly cold. By Oct. conditions were such 
that all fighting ceased except for patrol 
activity. 


EGYPT AND PALESTINE. The 

British under Gen. Archibald Murray 
(1860-1945) , by building a water pipeline 
and a railway, began. May, a step-by-step 
advance from^ Egypt through Sinai toward 
the Palestinian frontier. On 23 Apr. the 
Turks raided Qatia and Duedir, causing 
heavy casualties but delaying the con- 
struction work by only a few days. On 4-5 
Aug. Kiess von Krcsscnsiein, leading 
16,000 Turkish troops supported by Ger- 
man inacbine-gun companies, attacked at 
Rumana. Tic was defeated with losses of 
almost I'he British attacked the 

outpost camp of Magdhaba, 23 Dec., and 
after hard fighting captured most of its 
garrison. Meanwhile they had occupied El 
Arish, 20 Dec., 27 mi. from the Palestin- 
ian frontier. 

IIEJAZ REVOLT. The Hcja/ revolt 
began, 5 June, with an unsuccessful at- 
tack by Arabs on the Turkish garrison at 
Medina. On 7 June Hussain ibn Ali 
('.All) (1856-1931) , sberif of Mecca, pro- 
claimed the independence of the Hejaz, 
and on 10 June the Turkish garrison at 
Mecca surrendered. 

MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. The 
sJege of Kut lasted from 7 Dec., 1915, to 
29 Apr., 1916. 'Fhe British made 3 at- 
tempts to lilt it (9-21 Jan., 7-16 Mar., 
and 5-23 Apr.) , but all failed. Kut, w'hich 
had supplies for only 2 months, managed 
to hold out for 5 before surrendering. 
The British suffered nearly 22,000 casual- 
ties in aitem})ting relief, and the captured 
garri.son, which had endured great hard- 
ship, numbered about 10,000. The rest of 
1916 was spent by the British in defense, 
as they improved their communications. 
Meanwhile a Russian advance on Bagh- 
dad had failed, June, and the Russians 
retreated north. On 13 Dec. the British 
began a slow drive against Kut. 

1917 

CAUCASIAN FRONT. Only the out 
break of the Russian Revolution saved 
the Turks from complete disaster in Asia 
Minor. The winter had been very hard 
and the Turkish forces suffered more 
than the Russians from disease, lack of 
winter equipment, and desertion. When 
the czar’s government fell, the Russian 
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troops initially stood fast, but by the early 
summer of 1917, though the process of 
disii'itegration was more gradual and less 
dramatic than on the main Russian front, 
the Russian army in the Caucasus was 
falling apart. Gen. Yudenich resigned in 
June. The Bolshevik seizure of power 
accelerated the breakup, and by the end 
of the year self-demobilization had led to 
the complete disintegration of the front. 
The debilitated Turks, whose manpower 
by this time amounted to only some 
20,000 riflemen, remained inactive except 
for the reoccupation of the Lake Van 
area, from which the Russians had with- 
drawn. 

EGYPT AND PALESTINE. Continu 
ing their advance across the desert, the 
British crossed the Palestinian frontier, 8 
Jan., and captured Magruntein and Rafa, 
9 Jan. They then continued north up the 
coast, and on 28 Feb. took the small 
village of Khan Yunis. The Turks re- 
treated to a defense line running from 
Gaza to Beersheba. 

Murray’s assignment, the clearing of 
the Sinai Peninsula, had stemmed from 
the British need to defend the Suez Canal. 
Now the British high command decided 
to push on in order to keep the Turks 
occupied. 

1ST BATTLE OF GAZA. 2fr-27 Mar. 
Gaza, gateway to Palestine, was a formid- 
able objective, even though held by only 
some 4,000 men. The terrain made it a 
natural fortress. The British plan called 
for a cavalry screen to hold off the Turks 
on the east and southeast, while infantry 
attacked from the south. To be effective 
the plan had to be carried out quickly, 
since communications were stretched and 
the cavalry’s horses could be watered only 
in Gaza. The starting point of the attack 
was Wadi al-Ghazze, 6 miles south of 
Gaza. Heavy fog on the morning of 26 
Mar. hampered the attackers but the 
troops captured the ridges 3 miles south 
of the town and the cavalry found water 
there. Bad staff work, however, led to the 
withdrawal of the cavalry at a critical 
moment because it was believed the in- 
fantry attack had failed. The next day the 
Turks closed in and took the British 
troops in enfilade with artillery Are, forc- 


ing them to retreat bach to rheir starting 
point. Casualties: British, about 4,000; 
Turkish, about 2,400. 

2ND BATTLE OF GAZA. 17-19 Apr. 
Under Kress von Kressenstein the Turks 
had carefully fortified their positions, 
making them much stronger, and they 
had dug in along the Gaza-Beersheba 
road. The new British plan required an 
attack on this position along a 2-mi. 
front, beginning 2 mi. southwest of Gaza. 
The approach to the Turkish position 
was almost a glacis and made the advance 
very hazardous. Despite the courage with 
which the British attacks were pressed, 
they failed to pierce the Turkish lines. 
The British had 6,500 casualties as 
against 3,000 suffered by the Turks. 

In June, Gen. Sir Edmund Allenby 
(1861-1936) was appointed to command 
the British forces. Allenby demanded and 
received reinforcements, and by Oct. the 
British ounumbered the Turks 2 to 1 in 
infantry, 8 to 1 in cavalry, and 3 to 1 in 
guns. 

3RD BATTLE OF GAZA. 31 Oct.-7 
Nov. Allenby planned a feint at Gaza 
while Beersheba and its vital water wells 
were attacked by troops who had circled 
to the east. The Turks, caught by sur- 
prise, put up a good fight; but although 
they could have destroyed the wells, 
failed to do so. By 1 Nov. Beersheba was 
in British hands and the British had 
begun to roll up the Turkish line. Mean- 
while, 2 Nov., a British attack secured the 
outlying Turkish positions at Gaza, and 
on the night of 6-7 Nov. the Turks 
evacuated the town. The British gained a 
decision at Gaza but did not destroy the 
Turkish forces. 

BATTLE OF JUNCTION STA- 
TION. 13-14 Nov. As the British fought 
their way up the coastal plain (the "Plain 
of the Philistines") the Turks took up 
positions in front of Junction Station. 
After 2 days of fighting it was captured 
with its steam water-pumping plant in- 
tact. This meant that for the first time 
water in large quantities was available. 
On 16 Nov Jaffa was occupied. 

OCCUPATION OF JERUSALEM. 
Part of Allenby’s force had wheeled into 
the Judaean hills, where Falkenhayn, in 
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command of ihe yijderim (lightning) 
divisions (units put together by Enver 
Pasha to fight in Mesopotamia but sent to 
Palestine because of the impossibility of 
transporting them to Mesopotamia) , ha- 
rassed it. Finally, on 8 Dec. Allenby 
was able to mount an attack on Jerusalem 
njainly from the west, with a secondary 
assault from the south. On 9 Dec. the 
municipal authorities to whom the Turks 
had handed over the city surrendered to 
Allenby. Under Falkenhayn’s command 
the Turks attempted to recapture Jerusa- 
lem, 26-30 Dec., but they lacked the 
strength and a British counterattack drove 
them back. Overall casualties for the 
whole campaign: British, about 18,000; 
Turkish, about 25,000. 

HEJAZ REVOLT. Arab activity was 
not of major importance during 1917, but 
raids by Arabs along the Hejaz railway 
strained 1 urkish resources and caused 
troops to be diverted there from else- 
where. The Arab revolt was strongly 
influenced by T, E. Lawrence (1888- 
193.5) , an Englishman with a genius for 
organizing the Arabs and utilizing their 
strength. 

MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. Al- 
though the British drive on Kut bogged 
down because of the winter rains, the 
'Turks were driven out of their Khudhaira 
Bend positions, 6-19 Jan., and by 16 Feb. 
the whole south bank of the Tigris had 
been cleared. On 17 Feb. an assault on 
Sannaiyat was thrown back in disorder, 
but the British heavily outnumbered the 
Turks and renewed the attack, 22 Feb. 
On 25 Feb. Kut was found deserted and 
in ruins. By 7 Mar. the British pursuit of 
the Turks had reached Diyala, on the 
Tigris 10 mi. below Baghdad. The Turk- 
ish positions were now outflanked, and 
on 11 Mar. the British entered Baghdad 
unopposed. 

The British had taken 9,000 prisoners 
and an immense quantity of military 
material, and the Turks had lost their 
best base of operations in Mesopotamia. 
The British now drove in 3 directions to 
clear away the remaining Turkish opposi- 
tion: east into Persia, north of the Ad- 
heim, and along the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers. On 29 Sept, they occupied Ramadi, 


capturing most of its garrison, and on 9 
Dec. drove the Turks from Khanaqin. 

1918 

CAUCASIAN FRONT. The Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, which gave the Turks some 
Russian territory, ended the war in the 
Caucasus, but hostilities continued as 
Enver Pa.sha, in pursuit of his trans- 
Caucasian ambitions, involved the Turks 
in the confusion of the civil war in 
Russia. For their efforts the l urks gained 
little, and transfers of troops weakened 
them on other fronts. 

PALESTINE AND SYRIA. Bad winter 
weather which washed out communica- 
tions stalled Allenby’s* offensive plans, 
and by the end of Mar. the German 
attacks on the Western Front had necessi- 
tated sending nearly 60,000 men from 
Palestine to France. Allenby received 
replacements, but these came slowly and 
were raw. He was able to strike twice, 22 
Mar.-2 Apr. and 29 Apr.-3 May, in the 
Jordan Valley, but strong Turkish resis- 
tance was met. The only other important 
actions took place in the south, where the 
Arabs hacked away at the Hejaz railway, 
and finally completely destroyed a long 
stretch of it. To assist them Allenby 
provided regular British forces, including 
aiinored cars and machine-gun com- 
panies. 

BATTLE OF MEGIDDO. Allenby 
planned to break through the Turkish 
right flank along the coastal plain using 
naval guns in support. A feint in force 
was made by the Arab Northern Army at 
Dera Junction on the other side of the 
River Jordan, 16-17 Sept. The Megiddo 
attack, 19 Sept., was a considerable suc- 
cess; before nightfall the Turkish lines 
had been pierced, and Nazareth, the 
general headquarters of Liman von 
Sanders, was captured next day. Haifa fell 
on 23 Sept, and Samakh on 25 Sept. The 
Turkish forces west of the Jordan were in 
a state of collapse. 

Meanwhile, on the east side of the 
river, Anzac troops had captured Amman, 
25 Sept., taking 10,000 prisoners, and 
. Lawrence, leading the Northern Army, 
took Dera Junction, 27 Sept. 
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PURSUIT OF THE TURKS. The 
Turkish forces had now almost disinte- 
grated^ Damascus was taken, 1 Oct. Ma- 
laria and influenza broke out among the 
British cavalry, but the advance con- 
tinued, Homs being entered on 15 Oct. 
Aleppo, over 300 mi. from the offensive’s 
starting point, fell on 26 Oct. 75,000 
prisoners were captured, while British 
casualties were about 5,700. An encounter 
at H.iritan, 26 Oct., where troops iindcT 
Mustafa Kcmal checked the advance of 2 
Indian regiments, was the last action 
before an armistice (signed 30 Oct., effec- 
tive next day) ended the fight itig on this 
front. 

MESOPOTAMIAN FRONT. With the 
collapse of Russia the Germans and the 
Turks raced each other on either side of 
the Black Sea for the Baku oil fields and 
for Persia. On 18 Jan., Gen. L. C. 
Dunsterville (1865-1946) had been ap- 
pointed chief of a British mission charged 
with reorganizing the scattered remnants 
of Russian, Gaucasian, and Armenian 
troops into an effective force with which 
to halt the Turko-German advance. He 
failed to get through, established himself 
at Hamaclan (about 100 mi south of 
Baku) , and gradually built up a British 
force known as "Dunsier Force.” At the 
end of July the local government in 
Baku, fearful of the Turkish advance, re- 
vised its earlier anti-British attitude and 
appealed for aid. .Small forces began land- 
ing there, 4 Aug., until by the end of the 
month about 2,000 British troops weie in 
Baku. Turkish attacks began, 20 Aug. 
The British, who received little assistance 
from the local government, held on 
against very superior forces until 15 Se|)t., 
when they re-embarked and sailed across 
the Gaspian Sea to Knzeli (Pahlevi) . 

Meanwhile on the Euphrates Hit was 
taken, 9 Mar., by the British, and other 
local actions at this time harassed the 
Turks. Operations then virtually ceased 
until the autumn. On 23 Oct. the British 
began yet another offensive along the 
Tigris. The Turks withdrew to the Little 
Zab River, 50 miles to the north, but the 
British pursued them at great speed, at 
one point covering nearly 80 mi. in 39 
hours. The ensuing Battle of Sharqat 
ended, 29 Oct., when the British broke 


through the Turkish defjnse.s, and the 
Turkish commander, realizing the hope- 
lessness of his position, surrendered the 
next morning. This ended hostilities on 
the Mesopotamian Front and an armis- 
tice came into effect the following day. 

Anxious to occupy the oil flelcls of 
Mosul, tile British moved on despite the 
armistice and entered the city, 3 Nov. 
Alter some delay British troops also 
reoccupied Baku, 17 Nov. 

ARMISTICE. Bulgaria’s surrender on 
29 Sept, had isolated Turkey. The I'urk- 
ish armies had collapsed and allied forces 
were pressing northward in Syria and 
Mesopotamia. On 13 Oct. the sultan 
dismissed Enver Pasha and the other 
Young Turk ministers, and a new cabinet 
appealed for an armistice, 14 Oct. Nego- 
tiators met, 26-30 Oct., on the British 
warship Ap^ntiiemnnn in Moiidros Bay, 
Lemnos Island, with Adm. Arthur (^al- 
thorpe (1861-1937) representing the 
allies. 

Signed on 30 Oct. to go into cffc’ct at 
nc^on the following day, the armistice 
called for the Turks to open the Darda- 
nelles, dcmobili/c tlieir army, surrender 
all wa** vessels, facilitate the cle.iring of 
mines from the Straits, withdraw all 
fortes from nonhc'rn Pcisi.i and the 
Gaucasus, permit allied occupation of 
strategic points in Turkey, ,ind surrender 
all garrisons in Tripolit.inia, Gyrenaica, 
Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

THE WAR IN THE COLONIES 
1914-18 

GERMAN OVERSEAS EMPIRE. In 

1914 Gennany had a colonial empire over 
1 m. st|. mi. in extent. In Africa, her 
colonies were Togo, Cameroons, South- 
West Africa, and German Fast Africa; in 
the Pacific, the Bismarck Archipelago, 
NorthTast New Guinea (Kaiser-Wil- 
helmsland) , Western Samoa, the Caroline 
and Marshall Islands, and parts of the 
Solomon and Mariana Islands. In China 
the German.^ held a 99-ycar lease, ob- 
tained in 1898, on Kiaochow. Germany's 
overseas territories had a total population 
cf about 15 m., of whom only about 
25,000 were Germans. 
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KIAOCHOW/ CFem.ftn Kiaochow con- 
sisted of about 200 scj. miles on the south 
coast of the Shantung Peninsula Tsing- 
tao, its excellent port, was locateil at the 
end of a small subsidiary peninsula 31/2 
ini. wide at the isthmus. Ry 10 M Tsingtao 
had been turned into a strong, modern 
fortress protected by heavy guns coxering 
the coasi and by well-fortified defensive 
/ones across the neck of the peninsula. 
The regular gairison of about 4,000 Ger- 
man marines had been augmented by 
some 2, .500 reservists, Germans and Aus- 
trians who had gathered there at the 
outbreak of war. 

On 15 Aug., lOl'l, Japan demanded 
that the Germans evacuate the area. 
Receiving no suitable reply, the Japanese 
declared war. 23 Aug. On 27 Aug. a 
Japanese fleet invested the port, but too 
late to pi event the escape of the German 
Far Eastern naval stpiadron Japanese 
troops landed at Lungkow, 2 Sept., on the 
far side of Shantung, and came into 
contact with German outposts, 14 Sept. 
Another landing was made. 18 Sept., this 
time closer to the defensive /one. On 23 
Sept. Rntish forces from Hong Kong 
landed at L-ioshan Ray. Ry 15 Oct. allied 
troops (about 30.000 Japanese and 1,500 
British) were within 5 mi. of 'Esingtao. 
On 31 Oct. bombardment by land and 
from the sea began as regular methods of 
siege warfare were adopted On the night 
of 6-7 Nov. a general assault captured the 
infantry redoubts, and at 6:20 am. on 7 
Nov. the German governor hoisted a 
white flag. German losses were 199 killed 
and about 500 wounded; Japanese casual- 
ties were 1,800 and British 70. 

THE PACIFIC. The German islands 
in the Pacific fell an easy prey to the 
allied foiccs. On 30 Aug.. 1911, a New 
Zealand, force occupied Western Samoa, 
and on 1 1 Sept, the Australians landed on 
New Britain in the Bismarck Archipelago. 
German and indigenous forces in North- 
East New Guinea surrendered. 21 Sept. 
On 7 Oct. the Japanese occupied the 
Marshall and Caroline Islands, and on 9 
Dec. an Australian force moved on the 
Solomon Islands. Little fighting accom- 
panied these actions. 

TOGO. German Togoland was a strip 
of territory in West Africa about 90 mi. 


wide and 300 mi. deep. Some 100 mi. 
inland, at Kamina, there was a powerful 
wireless station, which sened as the chief 
German »raclio link between Europe and 
Africa On 7 Aug.. 1914, small Anglo- 
French forces, pushing in from both sides, 
captuied Lomt^ the port The allied force 
then moved north, and on 27 Aug , after 
blowing up the Kamina wireless facilities, 
the German force there surrendered. 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. The Ger- 
mans had few troops in South-West 
Africa, since they anticipated receiving 
help from Boers rebelling against the 
British in South A.frica. British South 
African forces look Liideritz, 19 Sept,, 
1914, but further action had to await the 
suppression by Gen. Louis Botha (1862- 
1919) of a rebellion. Oct. 1914-Feb. 1915, 
which involved some of the commanders 
and troops intended for the .South-West 
African campaign. Botha took command, 
and the South Africans renewed their 
assault in Jan. 1915. The campaign was 
mainly a struggle against nature and the 
climate rather than against a hard-fight- 
ing enemy 60,000 South Africans moved 
against the Germans from 4 directions. 
20.000 under Botha landed at Swakop- 
mund, 25 Dec., 1914; proceeded against 
Windhoek, the capital; and captured it, 
12 May, 1915. Another force of 24,000 
advanced inland from Liiderit/. A third 
force of 8,000 moved north over the River 
Orange, and a fourth of about 2,000 
crossed the border from the east. The 
Germans retreated inland to Otavi, at the 
end of the railway line. Surrounded, they 
a.sked for terms, 6 July, and capitulated, 9 
July, German casualties, exclusive of in- 
digenous troo)).s, were 1,200; South Afri- 
can losses were 275 killed and 318 
wounded. 

CAMEROON.S. Flere German plans 
called for withdrawal of all forces to 
Yaounde, some 200 mi. inland from the 
coast. On 20 Aug., 1914, a French force, 
including a Belgian contingent, invaded 
from the southeast. British troops crossed 
the frontier from Nigeria, 25-27 Aug., but 
were soon driven back. On 26 Sept, a 
joint Anglo-French amphibious expedi- 
tion attacked Duala, 20 mi. up the River 
Wuri. Duala surrendered the next day, 
though most of its garrison escaped. 
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Allied pursuit resulted in the capture of 
Edia, 35 mi. to the southwest, on 26 Oct., 
but again the bulk of the German forces 
got away. After an unsuccessful counter- 
attack the Germans retreated to Yaounde. 
Beset by German guerrilla action and 
ambushed by hostile Africans, the allies 
’ took over a year to reach Yaounde^ and 
when, 1 Jan., 1916, the British entered it, 
they found it empty. The German forces 
had evacuated the town, and had begun a 
125-mi. trek to neutral Spanish Guinea, 
which they ultimately reached success- 
fully. By the end of Feb. all German 
garrisons had been cleared from Camer- 
oons. Battle losses were small on both 
sides, disease being the main killer. 

GERMAN east AFRICA. German 
East Africa (Tanganyika) was the largest 
and richest of the German colonies as 
well as the most difficult to conquer. A 
German force of about 3,500 whites and 
12,000 Africans was skillfully led by Gen. 
Paul von Lettow-Vorbeck (1870-1964). 
On 8 Aug., 1914, British cruisers bom- 
barded Dar-es-Salaam, the chief port. 
During Sept. Lettow-Vorbeck directed a 
series of raids across the borders of 
British East Africa and Uganda, at one 
time threatening Mombasa. On 2 Nov. 
Indian troops landed at Tanga, but Ger- 
man attacks as well as harassment from 
wild bees caused severe losses, and reem- 
barkation took place, 4-5 Nov. The year 
1915 was spent in sporadic and indecisive 
hghting along the lakes and frontiers. 
The Germans seized portions of the 
Uganda Railway. The conquest of Ger- 
man South-West Africa allowed many of 
the South African troops there to be 
transferred for operations against Ger- 
man East Africa. Gen. Jan Christiaan 
Smuts (1870-1950), who had under his 
command about 20,000 men, moved south 
against Lettow-Vorbeck, while other col- 
umns converged from Uganda in the east 
and Rhodesia to the south. The Germans 
rarely stood and fought; when confronted 
by superior numbers they scattered into 
the bush and proved very elusive. Mean- 
while the South Africans, unused to the 
climate, suffered severely from disease 
and were slowly replaced by Nigerian 
troops. During 1916-18 British battle 


casualties were 10,717, ’’but nonbattle 
casualties totaled 336,940. Despite his 
elusiveness Lettow-Vorbeck was gradually 
pushed into a corner. Smuts left, Jan. 
1917, for an Imperial Cabinet post in 
London, but his successors continued the 
offensive. The main German force of 
5,000 men was surrounded near Mahenge 
and surrendered, 28 Nov., 1917, while 
Lettow-Vorbeck, with about 1,300 troops 
and now (ommanding the only German 
force left in the field, withdrew south 
across the Portuguese frontier. For the 
remainder of the war Portuguese and 
British troops pursued him as he led 
them a hard chase through Mozambique, 
back into German Fast Africa, and then 
into Northern Rhodesia. He surrendered, 
23 Nov., 1918, at Abercorn, only after 
having been informed of the armistice. 

THE WAR AT SEA 

1914-18 

NAVAL STRATEGY. 1914. In late July 
1914, as the Serbian crisis deepened, the 
British and German fleets were mobilized 
and concentrated in home waters. British 
naval strategy throughout the war aimed 
at forestalling a German invasion of 
Britain, preventing war materials from 
reaching the Central Powers by sea, and 
containing the German High Seas Fleet 
by stationing fleets in the North Sea and 
the English Channel. German strategy 
was to wear down British sea power 
through raids and submarine and mine 
warfare until the British fleet could be 
engaged with good prospects of a success- 
ful battle. 

NORTH SEA AND ENGLISH 
CHANNEL OPERATIONS. 1914-15. 
When hostilities broke out, 4 Aug., the 
British Grand Fleet under Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe (1859-1935) began the 1st 
of its sweeps through the North Sea. 
Between 5 and 23 Aug. the British Expe- 
ditionary Force was convoyed to France 
without loss. British units raided the 
German coast on the night of 28-29 Aug., 
trapping a German patrol in the Battle of 
the Helgoland Bight. The Germans lost 3 
light cruisers and a destroyer. The Ger- 
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mans now intf;nsified their mine and 
submarine operations around the British 
Isles. On 22 Sept, the C/-9 sank 3 British 
cruisers within an hour. Followinj^ this 
action, new orders were issued limiting * 
the use of hea\y ships on patrol in 
submarine waters. In late Sept. British 
naval units escorted troops to Antwerp, 
and through Oct. supported the with- 
drawal down the Belgian coast. The fear 
of submarine penetration of Scapa Flow 
led to the movement of the Grand Fleet 
to Lough Swilly, 20 Oct., where it re- 
mained until defenses at Scapa Flow were 
improved. The battleship Audacious was 
destroyed by a mine, 27 Oct. On 2 Nov. 
the North Sea was declared a military 
area, and all neutrals were warned that 
travel outside prescribed routes was at 
their own risk. German cruisers raided 
Gorleston, 3 Nov., while Scarborough and 
Hartlepool were bombarded, Ifi Dec. 
British battle cruisers forestalled another 
raid when they defeated a Gennan squad- 
ron, 24 Jan., 1915, in the Battle of the 
Dogger Bank. During the rest of 1915 the 
Gennan fleet put to sea only to support 
minelaying operations. 

CRUISER AND RAIDER CAM- 
PAIGN. 1914-15. At the beginning of the 
war there were 13 German cruisers de- 
tached from the High Seas Fleet, along 
with 7 gunboats: 5 armed merchantmen 
also put to .sea. Aside from the cruisers 
Gocbcu and Breslau, which were able to 
elude the British Mediterranean squad- 
ron and escape to the Dardanelles, 10 
Aug., the rest of these German ships were 
neutralized by early 1915. 

The German light cruiser Emden was 
able to slip away from Tsingtao in early 
Aug. and reach the Indian Ocean. Before 
the Emden was sunk, 9 Nov., she had 
destroyed 15 ships. The rest of the Ger- 
man Far East Squadron under Adm. 
Count Maximilian von Spee (1861-1914) 
was able to evade allied forces in the 
Pacific and make for South America. 
After bombarding Papeete, 22 Sept., and 
cutting the British cables at Fanning 
Island, Spec’s cruisers rendezvoused with 
the Dresden, from the West Indies, and 
the Leipzig, from the California coast. 
The enlarged squadron sank 2 British, 


cruisers in the Battle of Coronel, 1 Nov., 
off the Chile coast. British squadrons were 
quickly concentrated in the Sou'jhern 
Pacific and Atlantic. On 8 Dec. Spec’s 
cruisers were sighted, and 4 of his 5 ships 
were lost in ’the Battle of the Falkland 
Islands. The remaining cruiser, the Dres- 
den, was hunted down and destroyed, 14 
Mar., 1915. 

The cruisers Karlsruhe and Konigsberg 
had successful careers as raiders until the 
Karlsruhe blew up at sea, 4 Nov., and the 
Konigsberg was discovered and destroyed 
in the Rufiji River, 1 1 July, 1915. 

Of the German commercial raiders, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der' Crosse was sunk off 
Rio de Oro, 26 Aug., 1914, while the Cap 
Trafalgar was sunk off Trinidad, 14 Sept. 
The Kronprinz Wilhelm was interned at 
Newport News, 8 Apr., 1915, as was the 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich, 12 Mar. During 
their short campaign the German cruisers 
and raiders were able to sink about ^ of 
1% of British commercial shipping. 

NAVAL SUPPORT OF LAND CAM- 
PAIGNS. 1914-15. Action in the Pacific 
centered around the successful Anglo- 
Japaiiese amphibious attack on German 
Tsingtao, 2 Sept.-7 Nov., 1914. The Aus- 
tralian squadron assisted in the conquest 
of German Samoa, 30 Aug., and German 
New Guinea, 11-15 Sept. British naval 
units assisted in the capture of Douala, 27 
Sej)t., and were employed in blockade 
duties and river warfare throughout the 
(kimeroons campaign. British battleships 
and cruisers helped the South African 
anny occupy Walvis Bay and Swakop- 
mund, German South-West Africa, Jan. 
1915. Units from the Indian squadron 
were involved in the abortive amphibious 
operations at Fanga, 2-5 Nov., 1914, and 
in the blockade of German East Africa 
begun in Mar. 1915. 

SUBMARINE WAR ON COM- 
MERCE. 1915-16. On 4 Feb., 1915, the 
German government declared a sub- 
marine blockade of Great Britain begin- 
ning 17 Feb. Strong U.S. protests against 
the sinking of the I.usiiania, 7 May, and 
the Arabic, 19 Aug., led to a revision of 
German submarine policy. On 1 Sept, the 
German government announced that no 
more passenger liners would be sunk 
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wilhoiU warning and without provision 
for the safety of noncoinbatatus. Follow- 
ing the announcement, 21 Feb., 1916, that 
armed merchantmen would be treated as 
cruisers, the Germans began a period of 
unrestricted submarine waJare. When 
the Smsex was sunk, 24 Mar., 1916, with 
the loss of American lives, the U.S. gov- 
ernment issued a virtual ultimatum which 
temporarily ended unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, 10 May. 

MEDITERRANEAN AND DARDA- 
NELLES CAMPAIGNS. 1914-16. Ini- 
tially, operations in the Mediterranean 
were limited to transporting French 
North African forct^s to Europe, early 
Aug. 19H. A French blockade was estab- 
lished over the Austrian fleet in the 
Adriatic, 16 Aug, while the nardanelles 
were blockaded hy the British, 29 Oct., 
following a German-Tiirkish naval raid 
on the Russian Black Sea coast. 

In early 1915, Russian appeals for relief 
of the pressure on the Caucasus front led 
to the attempt to penetrate the Darda- 
nelles. Naval operations began, 19 Feb., 
but the Anglo-French fleet could not 
silence the Turkish shore batteries or 
sweep the mine fields. On 18 ISfar. a 
concerted attack was launched, but it was 
beaten ofl with the loss of 1 French and 2 
British battleships. The failuic of the 
fleet to force a passage through the Straits 
led to the Gallipoli Campaign, 25 Apr., 
191.5-9 Jan., 1916. During this operation, 
3 more British battleships were lost. 

After the failure of the Dardanelles 
campaign, emphasis shifted back to 
blockading the Adriatic and the Darda- 
nelles. After Italy entered the war, May 
1915, a combined Anglo-Italian fleet was 
responsible for containing the Austrian 
fleet. Utilizing Austrian and Greek ports, 
German and Austrian submarines ranged 
all through the Mediterranean, preying 
upon commerce and supply vessels bound 
for Salonika and the Near East. 

NORTH SEA OPERATIONS. 1916. 
In early 1916 Adm. Reinhard Scheer 
(1863-1928) was given command of the 
German High Seas Fleet and adopted a 
new activist policy. German destroyer 
groups put to sea more often. Yarmouth 
and Lowestoft were bombarded by Ger- 


man battle cruisers, 24 Apr-, 1916. The 
High Seas Fleet sailed, 30 May, to trap 
part of the British Grand Fleet. The 
British under Adm. Jellicoe were alerted, 
and the 2 battle fleets engaged in the 
Battle of Jutland, 31 May. British losses 
were heavier— 3 battle cruisers, 3 cruisers, 
and 8 torpedo boats against 1 battleship, 
1 battle cruiser, 4 light cruisers, and 5 
torpedo boats for the Germans—but the 
British Grand Fleet retained control over 
the North Sea. Another fleet encounter 
was narrowly averted by the Germans, 19 
Aug. The British lost 2 cruisers, while 2 U- 
boats were sunk. German destroyer flo- 
tillas raided the Strait of Dover, 26-27 
Oct., sinking 2 British destroyers. 

UNRESTRICTED SUBMARINE 
WARFARE. 1917-18. By late 1916 Ger- 
man U-boats were sinking some 300,000 
tons of shipping a month. In an attempt 
to cut Britain off from her overseas 
suppliers and thereby end the war. the 
Germans declared a policy of unrestricted 
submarine warlare after 1 Feb., 1917. The 
U.S. soon broke diplomatic lelations, and 
on 6 Apr. declared war on Gennany. 
.Although the German campaign reached 
a peak of 875,000 tons destroyed in Apr. 

1917, the introduction of convoys, 10 
May, and the increased use of antisub- 
marine craft began to turn the tide. By 
early 1918 the allies were launching more 
new tonnage than was being destroyed. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1917-18. 
Allied shipping losses to German and 
Austrian submarines became serious by 
mid- 1917. In Aug. protection ol trade was 
placed under the control of a single 
British commander at Malta, while a 
convoy system was begun under British 
and Japanese destroyer protection. T he 
German cruisers Goeben and Breslau 
raided into the Afediterranean, 20 Jan., 

1918. After destroying 2 British monitors, 
the Breslau was blown up by a mine, and 
the severely damaged Goeben retired to 
the Dardanelles. 

Austrian attempts to pierce the Adri- 
atic blockade, Apr. and June, failed. On 
31 Oct., 1918, Italian torpedo craft were 
able to enter the Austrian base at Pola, 
where they sank the battleship Viribus 
Unitis. 
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NORTH SFA OPf RATIONS. 1917- 

18. British and German destroyer groups 
clashed in raids off the Dover and Dutch 
coasts, 23 Jan., 17 Mar., 20 and 20 Apr., 2 
May, 1917; 17 Nov., 14 Jan., and 15 Feb.,* 
1918. German light cruisers attacked the 
Scandinavian convoy, 27 Oct., 1917, sink- 
in|f 2 British destroyers and 9 merchant- 
men. After the raid of 12 Dec., in which a 
destroyer and 4 armed trawlers were sunk, 
the British strengthened the escorts and 
reorganized the Scandinavian routes. 

Biitish attempts to blockade (ierman 
submarines in their bases led to attacks 
on Zeebrugge and Ostend, 22-2.3 Apr., 
1918. While the entrance to Zeebrugge 
was p.utially blocked, the attempt at 
Ostend failed. Another attack on Ostend, 
9-10 May, also was unsuccesslul. Both 
submarine bases were finally ovetrun in 
the British land ottcnsi\e, 17-20 Oct., 
1918. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE HIGH 
SEAS FLEET. In late Oct. 1918 plans 
were laid Ijy the Germans for a last raid 
into the English Channel. As the High 
Seas Fleet began to get under way, 29 
Oct., mutiny broke out, and the fleet was 
immobilized. Under the terms of the 11 
Nov. armistice, the Ciermans were to 
surrender 10 battle.ships, 6 battle cruisers, 
8 light cruisers, 50 destroyers, and all 
their .submarines. These terms were com- 
plied with, 20-21 Nov. Following the 
imposition ol the naval clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty, an additional 8 battle- 
ships, 8 light cruisers, and 92 destroyers 
and torpedo boats were surrendered. On 
21 June, 1919. most of the ships of this 
fleet were scuttled by their crews at Scapa 
Flow. 

THE PEACE 
1918-21 

PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. Follow 
ing the armistice of 11 Nov., 1918, repre- 
sentatives of the major allied and associ- 
ated powers held preliminary meetings, 
and on 12 Jan., 1919, the Council of 10. 
consisting of 2 delegates each from 
France, Britain, Italy, Japan, and the U.S., 
was organized to formulate the terms of 


the peace. Representatives of the other 
states which had fought against the 
Central Powers or had broken off tliplo- 
matic rdations with diem were each gi\en 
a vote in the plenary .sessions. Neutral 
states wc e* permitted to attend those 
sessions to wliich they were summoned by 
the Council of 10. 

At the 1st plenary session, 18 Jan., 
1919, it became clear that the small 
powers would act only to approve the 
decisions reached by the Council of 10. 
Georges Clciiienceau was elected presi- 
dent or the conference. The secretary 
general selected by the Council of 10 was 
appointed, and a drafting committee 
whose members represented the 5 major 
powers was aj)j)rc)ved. • 

The work of the conference was di- 
vided between a number of commi.ssions. 
A Supreme luonomic Council was estab- 
lished, 8 Feb , 1919, to advi.se the confer- 
ence on econorinc measurej needeil until 
the peace negotiations were completed. 
Commissions were also cre.ited to m\esti- 
gate w.ir guilt; reparations; the establish- 
ment of a Le.igue ol N.itions Covenant; 
international labor legislation; interna- 
tional control ol certain ports and trans- 
portation networks; economic, financial, 
and territorial cjuestions, inier-allicd 
military affairs; and aeronautics. On all 
these commissions, re[)resentativcs ot ihe 
5 major powers constituted a majority. 
'Fhe Su[)i'eme War Council, which sat at 
Versailles under the presidency of Mar- 
shal Foch, su[)ervised the execution of the 
terms of the armistice. 

During Feb. and Mar. 1919 the Council 
of 10 was gradually abandoned in favor 
of a Council of ‘1, consisting of Clcmen- 
ceau, Lloyd George, Orlando, and Wil- 
.son. I’he Japanese plenipotentiary at- 
tended only those meetings which dealt 
with matters of concern to Japan. The 
ministers of foreign affairs of these stales 
met as a C^ouncil of 5 to work out minor 
technical and executive matters. 

ISSUES BEFORE THE CONFER- 
ENCE. The main issues confronting the 
Council of 4 were French attempts to 
separate the territory east of the Rhine 
and the Saar from Germany, French 
insistence that Germany be held respon- 
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sible for reparations up to the limit of its 
capacity to pay, and Polish claims to 
Danzi)^. Following Wilson’s threat to 
abandon negotiations and return to the 
U.S., 7 Apr., 1919, the deadlock on these 
matters was broken and compromises 
were reached. The Rhineland was demili- 
tarized, while control of the Saar was 
vested in the League of Nations for 15 
years, after which a plebiscite would 
decide whether the territory would re- 
main under League control, join France, 
or rejoin Germany. French views pre- 
vailed in the matter of reparations. Dan- 
zig was made a free city under the 
League's protection, and Poland was 
guaranteed access to the Baltic Sea. The 
Covenant of the League was made an 
integral part of the treaty and was ap- 
proved by the conference, 28 Apr., 1919. 

Lesser crises developed over Italian, 
Yugoslavian, Belgian, and Japanese 
claims. Italy’s demands for territories up 
to the Brenner Pass were met, but its 
claims on the eastern shore of the Adri- 
atic, including Fiume, were left unre- 
solved. While Yugoslavian indemnity 
claims were dismissed, Belgium was as- 
sured preferred treatment on reparations. 
Japanese resistance to Wilson’s attempts 
to return German Shantung to China 
resulted in a compromise by which Japan 
pledged to restore Chinese sovereignty 
over Shantung as soon as possible. 

On 7 May, 1919, the draft treaty was 
presented to the chief German delegate, 
Count Ulrich von Brockdorff-Rantzau 
(1869-1928) . Although the German dele- 
gation vehemently protested the repara- 
tions clauses as too severe and the other 
terms of the treaty as inconsistent with 
the pre-armistice agreement, only minor 
revisions were conceded. The treaty was 
signed, 28 June, 1919. 

THE 'TREATY. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles consisted of 15 parts, with 440 
articles. Part I set forth the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. Germany's fron- 
tiers were redrawn in Parts II and III, the 
Rhineland was demilitarized, and sched- 
ules for plebiscites in the Saar, Schleswig, 
East Prussia, and Upper Silesia were 
outlined. In Part IV Germany ceded all 
its overseas territories, which were given 
over to the allies as mandated territories, 


and Germany’s special rights in China, 
Siam, Egypt, Morocco, and Liberia were 
canceled. The military clauses of Part V 
reduced the German army to 100,000 
men, disbanded the general staff, severely 
limited the size of the German navy, and 
prohibited any military air forces. Part VI 
provided for the return of prisoners of 
war and the maintenance of graves. Pro- 
visions to punish Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
other Germans accused of war crimes 
were outlined in Part VIL Germany’s 
responsibility, along with that of its allies, 
for the war was set forth in Part VIII 
along with the reparations procedures. 
Parts IX and X dealt with financial 
questions and the restoration of com- 
merce. By Part XI the allies were given 
full liberty to fly over Germany until 1 
Jan., 1923. Part XII guaranteed Czecho- 
slovakia access to the sea; recognized the 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Niemen, and Danube 
as international waterways; and estab- 
lished commissions to govern them. The 
International Labor Organization was 
created by Part XIII. Procedures to guar- 
antee Germany’s compliance with the 
treaty were set out in Part XIV, and a 
number of miscellaneous matters occu- 
pied Part XV. 

RATIFICATION OF THE TREATY. 

Gcmiany ratified the ticaty, 9 July, 1919; 
Britain followed, 31 July; Italy, 7 Oct.; 
France, 13 Oct.; and Japan, 27 Oct. The 
U.S. Senate rejected the treaty, 19 Nov., 
1919. Germany agreed to give compensa- 
tion for the scuttling of its fleet in a 
separate protocol, 10 Jan., 1920. Ratifica- 
tions were exchanged, 10 Jan., and the 
League of Nations was formally inaugu- 
rated, 16 Jan., 1920. 

FORMATION OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. The League grew out of 
efforts to provide for a postwar system of 
mutual security, and to create mecha- 
nisms for international social and eco- 
nonwe co-operation. The Covenant of the 
League, as set forth in Part I of the 
Treaty of Versailles, established the con- 
stitutional basis of this new system. Mem- 
bership wa: to consist of the allied signa- 
tories of the treaty, and of 13 neutral 
states. Other states could be admitted 
after approval by a 2 /g majority of the 
Assembly. The League Covenant pro- 
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vided for 3 major organs. The Assembly, 
comprising representatives of all the mem- 
bers, could deal with any matters within 
the League’s competence. The Executive 
Council, composed of representatives of 
France, Britain, Italy, Japan, and the U.S. 
as permanent members, and 4 others 
elected by the Assembly, was to have 
primary responsibility for peacekeeping. 
Both the Council and the Assembly were 
to act by unanimous vote. A permanent 
secretariat was created, and its expenses 
were to be borne by the member states. 

The Covenant provided for disarma- 
ment and estaldished procedures for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes or the 
implementation of sanctions. It also pro- 
vided for a permanent international 
court, the registration and publication of 
all treaties, and the operation of the 
mandate system. 


Although the U.S. Senate rejected the 
Versailles I'reaiy containing the Cove- 
nant, both became effective for either 
signatories, 10 Jan., 1920, and the 1st 
meeting 'of the Executive Council fol- 
lowed on If) Jan. The 1st Assembly con- 
vened in Geneva on 15 Nov. A number of 
subsidiary organs were established, in- 
cluding 2 commi.ssions on military affairs, 
the Economic and Financial Committees, 
the Communications and Transit Organi- 
zation, and the Health Organization. The 
Permanent Mandates Commission and 
the Refugee Organization followed in 
1921. T he International Labor Organiza- 
tion, created by Part XIII of the Ver- 
sailles Tieaty, began independent opera- 
tion. Established on 21, Jan., 1920, a 
Conference of Ambassadors (representing 
the allies) paralleled the League in its 
early years. 


Europe Between the Wars 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE 
RISE OF FASCISM 

191g-24 

POSTWAR ELECTIONS. In Great 
Britain, efforts to keep the tripartite wai- 
time coalition together failed as the 
Labour Party and part of the Liberal 
Party refu.sed to continue under Lloyd 
George’s leadership. What remained of 
the coalition campaigned on a platform 
of: Germany “must pay to the uttermost 
farthing,” and Britain must be made a 
land “fit lor heroes to live in.” The new 
Conservative-dominated coalition won, 14 
Dec., 1918, an unexpectedly decisive vic- 
tory (c. 500 out of 707 scats) . 

In Germany, National Constituent As- 
sembly ’elections were held on 19 Jan., 
1919, 4 days after the violent suppre.ssion 
of the “Spartacist Week” demonstrations, 
r>-15 Jan., had ended with the murder of 
the Spartacist (now Communist) leaders, 
Karl Licbknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. 
T he German electorate, now consisting of 
the entire adult population (universal 
suffrage adopted 24 Oct., 1918), repudi- 
ated extremist agitation. The 3 parties 
supporting the republic without apol- 


ogy— the Majority Socialists (moderate So- 
cial Demociats), Catholic Centrists, and 
Democrats— won 326 of 421 seats. 

In France, a large rnultirnember district 
system with no second ballot was 
adopted, 12 July, 1919. The comparative 
unity of the conservative National Bloc 
enabled it to take advantage of this 
proportional representation .system, and 
gain 37(i or two-t birds of the Chamber of 
Deputies seats, 16 Nov. 

Italy did not receive the Dalmatian 
coast as promised by the 'Treaty of Lon- 
don, 26 .Apr.. 1915, and Premier Vittorio 
Orlando (1860-1952) was forced to resign, 
19 June, 1919, for alleged mismanage- 
ment of the peace negotiations. Francesco 
Nitti (1868-195.3), who succeeded him, 
called a national election. On 16 Nov., 
under a new proportional representation 
system, adopted 2 Sept., the trend away 
from coalitions and toward parties ada- 
mant on principles became clear. Social- 
ists with 156 and Christian Democrats 
with 100 scats constituted more than half 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

WEIMAR CONSTITUTION. 31 July, 
1919. Germany was declared a federated 
nation, political authority being executed 
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in national affairs by the national go\ em- 
inent and in state affairs by state govern- 
men,|s. 'I'he Legislature was to consist of 
the Reichsrat, representing the states, and 
the Reichstag, representing the people as 
a whole. The president was^ to be elected 
by popular vote lor a 7-year term. Article 
48 gave the president the power in case of 
emergency to take all necessary measures 
to restore public order, including the 
suspension of civil lights stifiulated in the 
constitution. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 

In Britain labor stoppages took place, the 
most serious being the coal miners’ strike 
of 24-29 Mar., 1919. Many Britons con- 
sidered too limited sudi government mea- 
sures as the Housing and d own Planning 
Act (Addison Act) , 31 fuly, 1919, and the 
1920-22 Unemployment Insuiame Atts. 

IRISH INDEPENDENCE. On 7 Jan., 
1919, 20 of the 73 Irish M P.’s in the 
British House of Commons met in the 
Mansion House, Dublin, to establish an 
independent assembly, the Dail Eireann. 
An undeclared state of war followed 
between the I.R.A. (Irish Republican 
Army) and the R.I.C. (Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary) . Fighting continued despite 
passage of the Better Government of 
Ireland Act, 2.3 Dec., 1920, by the British 
Parliament. ITie Irish Free State was 
officially established in Jan. 1923. 

WEAKNES.S OF THE WEIMAR RE 
PUBLIC. In Germany, a large segment of 
the population continued to oppose the 
republic. On 13 Mar., 1920, Wolfgang 
Kapp (1858-1922) led a Fut.scJi in Beilin 
in the name of the monarchy, forcing the 
government to flee first to Dresden and 
then to Stuttgart. Kapp capitulated, 17 
Mar., alter a paralyzing general strike by 
Berlin workers. That dissatisfaction with 
the republic was not confined to dis- 
gruntled soldiers was evidenced by the 
election of 6 June, 1920, in which the 
strength of the “Weimar Coalition” 
parties fell to only half the Reichstag 
seats. On 10 May, 1921, right-wing terror- 
ists began a campaign against republican 
notables by assassinating Karl Gareis 
(1844-1921) , leader of the Bavarian Inde- 
pendents and vocal opponent of the “free 
corps” associations. Other victims were 


Matthias Er/berger (1875-1921) , 26 Aug., 
1921, and Walther'Rathcnau (1867-1922) , 
24 June, 1922. 

FRENCH ATTITUDE TO GER- 
MANY. In France, although some became 
interested in the Soviet experiment and 
joined the Communist Part), most people 
were preoccupied with the problems of 
securing France against the German inva- 
sion of revenge which they were certain 
would come. France had suffered most 
from the war: 1,654,550 lives lost, and JIO 
billion in property damage. The legisla- 
ture, dissatisfied with the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles regarding geo- 
graphical security and fearing the ambi- 
tions of Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
denied him the presidency, 17 Jan , 1920. 
Political success accrued to those adopting 
a hard line on (iermaiiy. When Premier 
Aristide Briancl (1862-1932) showed a 
willingness to grant a rnoratvirinm on 
German reparation payments during the 
Cannes Confeie»^ce, 6-13 |an , 1921, 

severe opposition from President Alex- 
andre Millerand, the legislature, and the 
press forcc'cl him to give way to Raymond 
Poincart:- (1860-1934) . 

RISE OF MUSSOLINI. In Italy, severe 
economic diniculties and wounded na- 
tional pride were the basic causes of 
postwar unrest and extremism. Peasants 
seized areas promised them during the 
war. On 31 Aug., 1920, a breakdown of 
wage negotiations in the metallurgical 
industry led to a lockout. Workers re- 
sponded by occupying some large north- 
ern factories, remaining there lor 8 weeks. 
Premier Giovanni Giolitti (1842-1928) 
refused to use force, and the incident was 
cited by such right-wing groups as the 
Fascist Party of Benito Mussolini (1883- 
1945) as an example of the Socialist 
danger. Giolitti’s nonintervention gave 
new confidence to labor, and 1920-21 saw 
a rash of work stoppages. Parly leaders, 
unable to cope with the situation, further 
weakened themselves by continuing to 
express their dissatisfaction with the 
peace settlement, thus magnifying their 
own failures. On 12 Sept., 1919, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio (1863-1938) took over Fiume 
and established a petty dictatorship. Gio- 
litti secretly supported him for a time, 
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but on 27 Dec., 1920, the D’Annunzio 
regime was brought to* an cm)c1 by Italian 
troops. Giolilti signed the "I'rcaty of 
Raj)allo with Yugoslavia, 12 Nov., 1920, 
and alienated the upper classes and the . 
church by his plan to make l)ondholders 
register and pay taxes. He was compelled 
to seek new siippou thiough a national 
elettion. On 15 May, 1921, with the 
Fascists included in the (iiolitti bloc, the 
election brought Mussolini 35 seats in the 
Chamber and political respectability. The 
Socialists forced out Giolitii’s successor, 
Ivarioe Bonoini (1873-1951), on 2 Feb.. 

1922. and Luigi Facta (18()l-19.30) be- 
came premier, 25 Feb. A vote of no con- 
fidence caused Facta’s fall, 21 July, but 
because only Mussolini was w'illing to 
form a goveinment, he te.su mecl office. 31 
July Finally, with the government com- 
pletely debilitated, a curiously hesitant 
Mussolini agreed to the Fascist “March on 
Rome,” 27 Oti. King Victor Fmmanuel 
HI (ruled 1900-1911)), fearing the royal 
aspirations of his cousin the Duke of 
Aosta, would not proclaim martial law, 
and Mussolini’s “black shiit.s” took control 
of Rome. On 31 Oct. Mussolini was ap- 
|)oiiited premier, and on 25 Nov. he re- 
ceived dictatorial pow-ers until 31 Dec., 

1923, to restore order and enact reforms. 

WAR REP.VRATTONS. Although a 

Reparation Commission was created by 
Art. 233 of the Treaty ol Versailles to 
calculate the total war damage for which 
Germany was to be held responsible, 
allied statesmen decided that the is.sue 
was diplomatic as well as economic, and 
held 8 meetings before the final deci.sion 
date stipulated by the treaty, 1 May, 1921. 
At a London meeting, 21 Feb.- 14 Mar., 
1921, a Cierman counterproposal on repa- 
rations provoked the allies into drawing 
up a list of alleged German treaty de- 
faults and an ultimatum of acceptance of 
allied reparation terms, drafted at a 
conference in Paris in Jan., or military 
sanctions. When the German delegation 
balked, the threatened military occupation 
of Diisseldorf, Duisberg, and Ruhrort on 
the rim of the Ruhr Basin was carried out, 
8 Mar.. 1921. On 27 Apr. the Reparation 
Commission announced the total bill; 132 
billion gold marks. Failing to secure con- 


cessions, German Charictllor Konstantin 
Fehreiibach (1852-1926) resigned, 4 May. 
The allies issued, 5 May, an ultim:jtum 
giving Germany a week to accept the an- 
nounced' sum or face occupation of the 
Ruhr. Josef ‘Wirth (1879-1956) of the 
Catholic Center Party, with the support 
of the Weimar coalition, formed a govern- 
ment. 10 May. and yielded, 1 1 May. 

REPARATIONS DIPLOMACY. Alter 
[raying the 15 July and 13 Oct., 1921, 
iiistallmenis, concluding the Loucheur- 
Rathenau or Wiesbaden Agreement, 6 
Oct., lo»' the dirett supply of reparation 
matetial, and delivering bond pavments, 
28 Oct., Germany requested a morator- 
ium for the part ol her debt due on 15 
[an. and 15 Feb., 1922, because of the 
Nov. 1921 collapse ol the mark. coirler- 
ence ol allied leaders at Cannes, 6-13 
Jan, 1922, review-ed the request Simul- 
taneously, Bria.nd and Lloycl George at- 
tempted to hc'al the postwar breach in 
Anglo-French relations caused by British 
failure to ratify a treaty ol guaiantec 
against a German invasion of France, 
dispute s over the meaning of the plebis- 
cite in Upper Silesia, 20 Mar., 1921, and 
such other matters as the French insis- 
tence during the Washington Naval Con- 
ference, 12 Nov., 1921-6 Feb.. 1922, on 
construction of a submarine fleet and the 
British refusal to become involved in the 
affairs of France’s ally, Poland. A pro- 
posed Anglo-French defensive alliance 
failed because of French popular dissatis- 
faction with Briaird’s willingness to ac- 
cept the reparations moratorium, al- 
though at the conclusion of the confer- 
ence the moratorium was granted. 

To examine the general economic 
situation in Europe the allies called the 
Genoa C^onfercnce, 10 Apr.-19 May, 1922, 
to which the Soviet Union was invited. 
I'o the surprise of the allies, on 16 Apr. 
at Rapallo German Foreign Minister 
Rathenau and Soviet Foreign Minister 
Chicherin signed a treaty restoring diplo- 
matic relations and renouncing all past 
financial claims. This treaty led to a 
secret arrangement whereby Germany’s 
tank and air forces were to be allowed to 
train in Russia (a violation of the Treaty 
of Versailles) in return for an annual 
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payment and the use by the Soviet Union 
of German military experts. The Genoa 
Conference was paralyzed by Poincare's 
adamant insistence on the payment by 
the Soviet Union of prewar debts. 

GERMAN INFLATION. The contin 
ued fall of the mark resulted in a 
cessation of timber deliveries to the Ger- 
man government, which in turn caused it 
to default in reparations (sawn timber 
and telegraph poles). The French, Ital- 
ian, and Belgian representatives on the 
Reparation Committee judged, 26 Dec., 
1922, Germany in default, despite British 
opposition to the motion. The French, 
who considered Germany deliberately 
uncooperative, used this ruling as an 
excu.se, and French and Belgian troops 
began to occupy the Ruhr, 11 Jan., 1923. 
German ' Chancellor Wilhelm Cuno 
(1876-1933) adopted a policy of passive 
resistance, and French and Belgian tech- 
nicians had to be brought in to operate 
mines and railways. In an effort to 
subsidize those most directly involved in 
passive resistance, Germany printed addi 
tional paper money, precipitating an in- 
flation so extreme (DM 2, .520 billion to 
U.S. Jl on 15 Nov.) that barter replaced 
money as a system of exchange. Gustav 
Stresemann (1878-1929) of the People's 
Party replaced Cuno, 13 Aug., and ended 
the policy of passive resistance, 26 Sept. 

The franc had also fallen and French- 
men were tiring of Poincare’s futile dis- 
play of strength. In the elections of 11 
May, 1924, the Cartel of the Left won 
enough seats to displace Poincare. The 
last of the occupation troops left the 
Ruhr, 31 July, 1925. Nfcanwhilc the Ger- 
man monetary crisis had been ended by 
the issue of the Rentenmark, based theo- 
retically on the country’s total industrial 
and agricultural resources. The formu- 
lator of this scheme was Hjalmar Schacht 
(b. 1877) , appointed president of the 
Reichsbank, 22 Dec., 1923. 

BRITISH LABOUR GOVERN- 
MENT. In Britain, 15 Nov., 1923, na- 
tional elections called by the Conservative 
Stanley Baldwin (1867-1947), who had 
taken over as prime minister from his 
colleague Andrew Bonar Law (1858- 
1923), 22 May, were held. Baldwin had 


gone to the country oij the issue of a 
protective tariff which he wanted as a 
means of combating unemployment. His 
party, which had a majority of 87 seats, 
lost 90, and Ramsay MacDonald (1866- 
1937) came in at the head of a Labour 
ministry. MacDonald extended Britain's 
postwar policy of international co-opera- 
tion to such previously taboo areas as the 
establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union, 1 Feb., 1924. He 
was forced into calling new elections, 
however, by a vote of censure, 8 Oct., on 
the government’s handling of the "(Camp- 
bell Case," an affair involving a Commu- 
nist editorial urging British workers not 
to participate in wars against other 
workers. On 25 Oct., 5 days before the 
election, a letter purporting to be from 
the (Comintern chief, Grigori Zinoviev, 
suggesting means whereby the Labour 
Party might be taken over and a revolu- 
tion precipitated, appeared in the Con- 
.servative Daily Mail, The result was a 
(Conservative election victory and the 
return of Baldwin. Austen Chamberlain 
(1863-1937) became foreign secretary and 
continued the MacDonald policy of inter- 
national co-operation. 

HERRIOT MINISTRY. In France, 
Edouard Herriot (1872-1957), leader of 
the victorious lelt coalition, refused to 
lake over from Poincar^ unless President 
Alexandre Millerand, who had publicly 
favored the right, resigned. Millerand 
bowed, and Gaston Doumergue (1863- 
1937) replaced him, 13 June, 1924. With 
Herriot as premier, French foreign policy 
became more flexible, as exemplifled by 
the 28 Oct. recognition of the Soviet 
Union; nevertheless, the question of secu- 
rity against Germany in the form of the 
active maintenance of France’s defensive 
alliances with Belgium, 7 Sept., 1920, 
Poland, 19 Feb., 1921, and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 25 Jan., 1924, continued to be of 
the utmost concern. 

RULE OF STRESEMANN. In Ger- 
many, Chancellor Stresemann, once a firm 
monarchist and opponent of the Treaty 
of Versailles, now believed that Germany 
must co-operate with France in order to 
end mutual suspicion and rebuild the 
Reich. However, he was faced with vari- 
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ous problems rv!sulting from the Ruhr 
crisis: a French-supported Rhineland 
separatist movement, serious Communist 
advances in Saxony and Thuringia, and 
extreme-right activity in Bavaria. One 
aspect of the Bavarian problem was the 
abortive revolution, 8-9 Nov., 1923, 
staged by the Nazi (Nationalsozialistische 
Deutsche Arbeiterpartei) Party leader, 
Adolf Hitler (1889-1945) , who was given 
a lenient sentence of 18 months in 
Landsberg Prison by a sympathetic Ger- 
man judiciary. Rhineland separatism 
failed, and the army suppressed Commu- 
nists in Saxony and Thuringia. Strese- 
mann's delicate treatment of the rightist 
threats and his thorough subduing of 
leftist actions brought a no-confidence 
vote in the Reichstag, 23 Nov., compel- 
ling him to resign. Centrist Wilhelm 
Marx (1863-1946) succeeded him, 30 
Nov., though Stresemann remained as 
foreign minister and immediately illus- 
trated his policy of co-operation with the 
allies by supporting the suggestions of the 
Dawes Commission (plan announced 9 
Apr., 1924, accepted by the Reichstag 28 
Aug.) concerning rearrangement of the 
reparations schedule and acceptance of 
an allied loan of 800 m. gold marks. 

FASCIST RULE IN ITALY. Unlike 
other major Western European nations, 
Italy did not experience changes of poli- 
tical personnel in the early 1920’s, but she 
did undergo a change of attitude toward 
existing policies. The Fascist regime be- 
came entrenched. On 14 Nov., 1923, the 
Acerbo electoral law gave 2/g of Chamber 
seats to a party obtaining a plurality, 
providing that the number of votes was at 
least a quarter of all votes cast. In the 
Fascist-directed elections of 6 Apr., 1924, 
Mussolini’s coalition received 65% of the 
vote and 375 of the 403 seats. Fascist 
terror methods had become familiar to 
Italians, but the senseless murder of the 
outspoken opposition deputy, Giacomo 
Matteoti (1885-1924), 10 June, 1924, 
shocked them into a clearer realization of 
the nature of the Fascist regime. Opposi- 
tion deputies withdrew in protest from 
the Chamber, 15 June, in the so-called 
“Aventine secession.” On 3 Jan., 1925, 
Mussolini brazenly announced that he 


accepted full responsibility for the 
murder. 

1925-29 

GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION. 26 Apr., 1925. To succeed Presi- 
dent Ebert (d. 28 Feb.) the Social Demo- 
crats nominated the Prussian premier. 
Otto Braun; the Communists nominated 
the former Hamburg transport worker, 
Ernst Thalmann; a coalition of parties 
including Democrats and Nationalists 
nominated the mayor of Duisburg, Karl 
Jarres; and the Centrists nominated Wil- 
helm Marx. In the election, 29 Mar., 
Jarres received the most votes, followed 
in order by Braun, Marx,' and Thalmann. 
But Jarres had not received an absolute 
majority, and a runoff election was called. 
'The Social Democrats, Centrists, and 
Democrats (the old Weimar coalition) 
united to lorm the “People’s Bloc,” sup- 
porting Marx. To combat this union, the 
Nationalists, People’s Party, Bavarian 
People’s Party, and Nazis threw their 
support behind Hindenburg, who reluc- 
tantly accepted after an appeal by Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz. 'Fhalmann was again 
the Communist candidate. In the 26 Apr. 
election Hindenburg received 14,655,766 
votes to Marx’s 13,751,615 and Thal- 
mann’s 1,931,151. 

LOCARNO AGREEMENTS. 16 Oct., 
1925. On 9 Feb. Stresemann revived the 
offer previously rejected by Poincar^ of a 
treaty to preserve the status quo in the 
Rhineland. The major stumbling block 
in the negotiations that followed was 
Briand’s stipulation that Germany enter 
the League of Nations without reserva- 
tions, which meant acceptance of sanc- 
tions under Art. 16 and the possibility of 
Germany having to aid in the protection 
of Poland. 'Fhis difficulty was overcome 
by making co-operation under Art. 16 
dependent on geographical position and 
state of armaments. On 16 Oct. Germany, 
France, Belgium, Britain, and Italy ini- 
tialed the Locarno Agreements: (1) mu- 
tual guarantee of the Franco-German and 
Belgo-German frontiers by Britain and 
Italy; (2) Franco-German and Belgo-Ger- 
man arbitration conventions; (3) Ger- 
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mano-Polish and Gcrniano-Czech arbitra- 
tion conventions; and (4) Franco-Polish 
and Vranco-Czech treaties of assistance in 
the event of German aggression.. Because 
of the threat of rejection i,n the Reich- 
stag, the allies offered to evacuate Co- 
logne ITie vote was held on 27 Nov., and 
the pacts ratified, 271-174, opposition 
coming fiom Nationalists, Na/is, and 
Communists. Hindenburg, to the surprise 
of many, promptly approved, and the 
signing took place in London, 1 Dec. 

DETENTE IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. The Locarno Agreements 
marked the beginning of 4 years of relax- 
ation of international tensions. This turn 
of events was primarily the work of 
Stresemann of' Germany, Briand of 
France, and Chamberlain of Britain. 

The promised evacuation of the Co- 
logne area was accomplished, 30 Jan., 
1926, and Germany applied for admission 
to the League of Natioirs, 10 Feb. Un- 
expected delay was encountered when 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Spain. Brazil, 
China, and Persia demanded pemiancnt 
seats on the League Council if Germany 
was admitted to this directing body. A 
compromise solution raising the number 
of nonpermanent seats from 6 to 9 
soothed most feelings, hut Brazil pro- 
tested and filed notification of withdrawal 
from the League. On 8 Sept., 1926, Ger- 
many was admitted to the League and the 
Council on a permanent basis. 'Fhe Allied 
Military Control Commission was with- 
drawn from Germany, 31 [an., 1927. and 
supervision of the Versailles armaments 
limitations was entrusted to the League 
Council. The League’s Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission worked toward an 
international conference to limit arma- 
ments of all member nations. On 24 
Sept., 1927, the League Assembly unani- 
mously adopted a Polish resolution 
prohibiting wars of aggression and, 27 
Aug., 1928, the Kellogg-Briand Pact out- 
lawing war as an instrument for settling 
international disputes was signed by 9 
nations, including the U.S.A., France, 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan. In a 
short while it was accepted universally. 
On 16 Sept., 1928, agreement was reached 
for the complete evacuation of the Rhine- 
land and the final settlement of repara- 


tions. The consecfuencei of these agree- 
ments were the Young Plan (announced 7 
June, 1929, accepted by the Reichstag 12 
Mar., 1930) , which set a 59-year period for 
reparations while reducing the total debt 
and giving Germany the responsibility for 
transfer; and the Hague Conference of 
6-31 Aug., 1929, w'hich arranged for ’the 
evacuation of the Koblenz, 30 Nov., 1929, 
and Mainz, 30 June, 1930, occupation 
zones. 

Although this was a lime of relative 
international good will, the problem of 
security remained. France signed a defen- 
sive alliance with Rumania, 10 June, 
1926, and a similar pact with Yugoslavia, 
11 Nov., 1927. The French legislature 
voted. 28 Dec . 1929, credits for the 

Maginot Line, a .series of fortifications to 
protect the .Alsace-Lorraine area and give 
France time to mobilize her reserves. 
Germany reaffirmed the 1922 Rapallo 
agreement with the Soviet Union by the 
Treaty of Berlin, 24 Aoril, 1926, which 
contained a promise that each would re- 
main neutral if the other signatory were 
attacked by a third power ancl that 
neither would support an economic boy- 
cott directed against the other. 

ECONOMIC REVIVAL. Partly be 
cause of a lack of co-operation from the 
Bank of France. Herriot could not stem 
the fall of the franc. Consetjuently, Poin- 
care^ formed, 28 July, 1926, a National 
Union ministry with 6 former premiers as 
ministers. Ta.xcs were increased, go\ern- 
meiu expenditure reduced, and confi- 
dence restored so that capital returned 
from abroad and hiding and the franc 
checked at ."5.039, or of its prewar 
value. By 1930 production and trade 
totals had reached record levels, to some- 
degree because of the recovery of the 
textile mills of Alsace and the iron-ore 
and steel plants of Lorraine, and tempo- 
rary coal deliveries from the Saar. An- 
other contributory factor was industrial 
modernization. 

U.S. and to a lesser extent British loans 
were chiefly responsible for Germany’s 
prosperity in these years. Some of these 
loans were leturned as reparations pay- 
ments; others went to support govern- 
ment and industry. Germany’s production 
rose so rapidly that she achieved a posi- 
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tion second only^to thi IJ.S.A. By 1928 
unemployment was only 650, ()()(). How- 
ever, criticism of the amount of nonpro- 
ductive spending in the form of large na- 
tional subsidies and high unemployment 
payments was made, 10 June, 1927, by 
the allied agent-general for reparations, 

S. Parker Gilbert. 

Britain’s recovery was less marked than 
that of France and Germany. The post- 
war building boom and new communica- 
tions and transportation industries gave 
the economy a boost, but Britain’s older 
industries failed to regain important pre- 
war markets. Unemployment never fell 
below 1 m., and confused government 
labor policies hroughi on such diiriculties 
as the general strike of 3-12 May, 1926. 

Italy recovered from her immediate 
postwar depression, in 1926 reaching pre- 
war levels of production and rates of 
consumption On 6 May, 1926, the Bank 
of Italy was made sole bank of issue in 
the creation of a central banking system. 
In 1926-27 a deflation policy caused a 
sharp dij) in the economy, with produc- 
tion and trade down and unemployment 
up. On 3 Apr., 1926, the Rocco Law on 
(Corporations began centrali/ing the econ- 
omy with the creation of 13 trade unions 
(6 lor labor, 6 for employers, and 1 for 
intellectuals and professionals) . Disputes 
wcTe to be settled bv the minister of 
corporations, and strikes and lockouts 
were not to be permitted. On 21 Dec., 
1927, the lira was stabilized at 19 to U..S. 
$1. In 1928-29 production recovered and 
crops were good, but trade decreased sub- 
stantially because of the too-favorable 
rate Mussolini had fixed for the lira. The 
establishment of the corporatise state 
envisioned in the Rocco Law was finally 
completed, 20 Mar., 1930. 

FASCIST ITALY. Mussolini continued 
his assertive foreign policy. (i)n 27 Nov., 
1927, he signed a Treaty of Mutual Assis- 
tance with Albania which amounted to 
formal establishment of an Italian protec- 
torate. On 5 Apr., 1927, and 6 Feb., 1930, 
he signed treaties of friendship with 
Hungary and Austria respect is cly, hoping 
to become the leader of the revisionist 
states. At home, on 31 Jan.. 1926, Mus- 
solini gave himself the right to issue 
decrees having the force of law. The 


Fascist Grand Council received, 12 May, 

1928, the power to choose the legislative 
candidates for public office from a list 
drawn u[s by the unions of workers and 
employers. The slate had to be accepted 
or rejected as a whole by an attenuated 
electorate of men over 21 who paid taxes 
or union clucks of not less than 100 lira. 
An 8 Dec.. 1928, law gave the task of 
choosing the head of government to the 
Fascist Grand Council, making it the 
chief organ not only of the Fascist Party 
but also of the Italian political system. 
.Mussolini also ended the estrangement 
between the Italian state and the Catholic 
Cluirch: the Lateran Accords, 11 Feb., 

1929, provided for recognition by Pius XI 
(pope. 1922-39) of (he state, recognition 
by Italy of Catholicism as the state reli- 
gion, the establishment of Vatican City as 
an independent state, and an indemnity 
to the pope in money and state bonds of 
1.750 m. lira for the papal terriioiy taken 
by the Italian state in the 19th cent. 

NAZI LEAN YEARS. In Landsberg 
Prison, Hitler wrote the first j)art of AJein 
Kampf, and on 20 Dec.. 1924, he was 
amnestied 'Fhe Nazis, who had won 32 
Reichstag seals in the 4 May, 1921, elec- 
tions during the brief agitation over the 
Dawes Plan, (ould hold only 14 of them 
in the 7 Dec. elections. A struggle for con- 
trol of the disintegrating party developed 
between Hitler and Gregor Strasser 
(1892-1934) , who emphasized the socialist 
aspects of the Nazi doctrines. By Feb. 
1926 Hitler had won o\er Joseph Goeb- 
bcls (1897-1945), Strasscr’s most able 
supporter. Appointed by Hitler editor of 
(he Berlin publication, Der Angrifj, 
Goebbels made full use of his talent for 
projjaganda. In 1925 Hiller began to ex- 
pand the S.S. (defense corps) to rival the 
S. \. (storm troop.s) , headed by the in- 
creasingly powerful Frnst Roehm (1887- 
1934). On 6 Jan., 1929, Heinrich Him- 
mler (1900-1945) was made S.S. leader, 
and its numbers and importance in the 
Nazi movement grew rajiidly. After the 19 
May, 1928, elections the Nazi contingent 
in the Reichstag, headed by Hermann 
Goring (1893-1946), numbered only 12. 

EFFECTS OF THE U.S. DEPRES- 
SION. Hardest hit because of her finan- 
cial dependence on the'U.S.A. was Ger- 
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many. By 1932 production was off by 1/2 
and unemployment had reached 6 m. 
Frahee, due to a relatively balanced econ- 
omy, was not severely affected until 1931- 
32, when production dropped by 
those seeking unemployment relief in 
1935 numbered 503,502 (as against 1,000 
in 1930). In Britain 14 of the working 
force was on the dole. However, the 
British economy managed to level off in 
1933, and by 1937 production was % 
higher than in 1929. Italy was able to 
weather some of the disaster by public 
works programs such as the reclamation 
of the Pontine Marshes. 

193(V-33 

END OF MINISTERIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN GERMANY. I'he cabinet of 
the Social Democrat, Hermann Mueller 
(1876-1931) , the last in which Stresemann 
(d. 3 Oct., 1929) served, resigned, 27 Mar., 
1930, because o^ its inability to get a satis- 
factory increase in unemployment insur- 
ance from the Reichstag. The chairman 
of the Centrist Reichstag contingent, 
Heinrich Briining (b. 1885) , succeeded 
Mueller. After failing to obtain Reichstag 
support for financial reforms, Briining 
was authorized by Hindenbutg, invoking 
Art. 48 of the constitution, to institute his 
program by decree. On 16 July the finan- 
cial decrees were issued, and ministerial 
responsibility was at an end. A motion, 
principally instigated by Social Demo- 
crats, for the recall of the decrees was 
passed, 18 July. Briining’s answer was to 
use the weapon of dissolution also given 
him by Hindenburg. 

REICHSTAG ELECTION OF 1930. 
Nazis and Communists vied for the many 
German voters made ripe for extremist 
solutions to Germany's problems by the 
depression. However, the Communists, 
instructed by the Soviet Union to attack 
the Social Democrats, at times co-operated 
with the Nazis, who were able to mount 
an extremely effective campaign using 
donations from such industrial magnates 
as Fritz Thyssen (1873-1951) of the United 
Steel Works and Emil Kirdorf (1847-1938) 
of the Rhenish-Westphalian coal syndicate. 
The result was a great Nazi success in the 


election of 14 Sept., 1930: 6,409,600 votes 
and 107 deputies (an increase of 95) . 
Only the Social Democrats had more seats 
(143). The Communists increased their 
54 seats to 77; the Catholic Center won 
68 seats, an increase of 7; and the Nation- 
alists won only 41 seats, a loss of 37. 

AUSTRO GERMAN CUSTOMS UN- 
ION PROPOSAL. On 5 Sept., 1929, 
Briand had proposed a scheme for Euro- 
pean federal union, the emphasis of 
which was economic. Using the Briand 
proposal as justification, Austrian Vice- 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister Johann 
Schober (1874-1932) and German Foreign 
Minister Julius Curtius (1877-1948) nego- 
tiated a customs union (announced 21 
Mar., 1931), which seemed to be a step 
toward total merger (Anschluss) ol the 2 
countries, though such an act was for- 
bidden by Art. 80 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and by Art. 88 of the Treaty of St.- 
Gcrmain. France, Italy, and Czechoslo- 
vakia protested, and Britain asked the 
League Council to make a judgment on 
the matter. The Austrian government 
agreed, 17 Apr., to do nothing until the 
Council ruled. On 11 May Austria's 
Credit-Anstalt began to falter, and 
France, in retaliation for the proposed 
customs union, aggravated the situation 
by putting financial pressure on the bank. 
On 3 Sept, the abandonment of the 
customs-union idea was announced by 
Schober. The League Council's decision, 5 
Sept., now meaningless, upheld the le- 
gality of the union by an 8-7 vote. 

“NATIONAL GOVERNMENT” IN 
BRITAIN. The British general elections 
of 30 May, 1929, returned Ramsay Mac- 
Donald to the prime ministership. How- 
ever, when it became clear that the 
Labour government did not have the 
confidence of important foreign financial 
institutions, MacDonald reorganized his 
cabinet, 25 Aug., 1931, to include Conser- 
vatives and Liberals. The new “National 
Government" was unacceptable to La- 
bour Party executives, and on 28 Aug. 
Arthur Henderson was elected party 
leader in MacDonald's stead. MacDonald 
and his followers reorganized as the Na- 
tional Labour Party. In the 27 Oct. 
general election the government coalition 
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won 556 seats (47 1 of f^hem Conservative) 
to Labour’s 52. 

The National Government was respon- 
sible for the Statute of Westminster, 11 
Dec., 1931, which put into effect the Im- 
perial Conference (12 Oct.-18 Nov., 1926) 
decisions giving autonomy and equal 
status to the dominions and abandoning 
free trade, 4 Feb., 1932. To protest the 
latter decision Liberals led by Herbert 
Samuel (1870-1963) left the goxernment 
coalition, 28 Sept., 1932. In 1933-34 the 
betion of MacDonald directing a coalition 
government wore thin, and it was recog- 
nized that Baldwin and the Conservatives 
were in command. 

FRENCH POLITICAL CHANGES. In 

France President Doumergue's 7-year 
term of office ended in 1931. The logical 
successor, Briand, was passed over in 
favor of Paul Doumer (1857-1932) be- 
cause of Briand’s conciliatory policy 
toward Germany. Doumer’s tenure and 
life were ended, 6 May, 1932, by an assas- 
sin, and Albert Lebrun (1871-1950) was 
chosen to take over the presidency, 10 
May. The legislative elections ol 8 May 
(single-member districts had been re- 
adopted, 13 July, 1927) gave power to the 
Cartel of the Left: Socialists won 131 
Chamber seats, Radicals took 160, and 
other leftists 43. Herriot formed a minis- 
try, 3 June, but, following tradition, 
without Socialist participation. But Her- 
riot, abused for his proposal to pay the 
war-debt installment owed to the U.S..'\., 
soon resigned. He was succeeded, 18 Dec., 
1932, by Joseph Paul-Boricour (b. 1879). 

RE ELECTION OF HINDENBURG 
IN GERMANY. In Germany President 
Hindenburg’s 7-year term ended in 1932. 
Bruning, hoping to avoid the dangers of 
an election in extremist-ridden Germany, 
asked Hitler to consent to the extension 
of Hindenburg’s term until the depres- 
sion had been brought under control. 
Hitler refused, deciding to challenge 
Hindenburg for the ofhee. The Com- 
munists again chose Thalmann, and the 
Nationalists nominated Theodor Dues- 
terberg (1875-1950) . In the 13 Mar., 1932, 
election Hindenburg received 18,661,736 
votes to Hitler’s 11,338,571, Thalmann's 
4,982,079, and Duesterberg’s 2,553,976, but 


failed to receive a majority of the votes by 
4/10 of 1%. In the runoff, 10 Apr., the 
candidates remained the same except for 
Duesterberg, who was ousted by the Na- 
tionalists’ resolve to support Hitler. Hin- 
denburg received 19,360,000 to Hitler’s 
13,400,000 and Thalmann’s 3,700,000. A 
decree was signed by Hindenburg, 13 
Apr., dissolving the S.A. and S.S. as agents 
inimical to the public safety. 

ACCESSION TO POWER OF 
ADOLF HITLER. Putting the finishing 
touches to the efforts of Kurt von Schlei- 
cher (lt582-1934) and Ruhr industrialists 
who resented the government’s attempts 
to keep prices down, Bruning advocated 
the partitioning of insolvent East Prus- 
sian estates. Hindenburg, who owned an 
East Prussian estate himself (Neudeck) , 
was sensitive about such suggestions, and 
Bruning was asked to resign, 30 May, 
1932. Schleicher advanced Franz von 
Papen (b. 1879) for the chancellorship, 
and Hindenburg concurred, 31 May. On 
4 June the Reichstag was dissolved. 
Papen counted on Germany’s gratitude 
for the role of his government’s repre- 
sentative in the permanent Bxing of 
the 6 July, 1931, Hoover Moratorium 
during the Lausanne Conference (16 
June-9 July, 1932), and its insistence on 
armament equality at the Disarmament 
Conhrence. The election campaign was 
savage, as Communists and Nazis battled. 
One of these battles, at Altona, 13 July, 
served as justification for Papen to take 
over the governing of Prussia, 20 July, 
rhe election, 31 July, gave the Nazis 230 
scats, the Social Democrats 133, the Com- 
munists 89, the Centrists 75, and the Na- 
tionalists 37. 

Although the election was a repudia- 
tion of Papen’s aristocratically composed 
“Cabinet of Barons,’’ he refused to resign. 
However, he realized the need for some 
sort of popular support and asked Hitler 
to become vice-chancellor, 13 Aug. Hitler 
declined. Hitler’s assertive behavior in an 
interview with Hindenburg that day en- 
dangered his chances of being offered the 
chancellorship. He also hurt his cause by 
a violent attack on Papen and an expres- 
sion of eagerness at the prospect of 
Hindenburg’s apparently imminent death 
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in a manifesto protesting the death sen- 
tence given 5 Nazis accused of murdering 
a Cdmmunist worker. Papen hoped to 
force the Nazis into submission by a 
policy of draining the party economically 
through repeated elections. On 12 Sept., 
after a farcical parliamentary duel about 
rules with Reichstag speaker Goring, Pa- 
pen had the legislature dissolved and funds 
from his industrialist friends cut off from 
Nazi election coffers. The election, 6 
Nov., seemed to mark the beginning of 
Nazi decline; Nazis, 196 Reichstag seats 
(loss of 34) ; Social Democrats, 121 scats; 
Communists, 100 seats (gain of 11) ; Cen- 
trists, 70 scats; and Nationalists, 51 seats 
(gain of 14) . 

Schleicher, now minister of war, forced 
Papen into the tactical move of resigning, 
17 Nov., believing that Papen would be 
recalled in a stronger position. But 
Hindenburg, displeased with this ma- 
neuvering, instead gave, 2 Dec., the 
burden of the chancellorship to Schlei- 
cher, depriving him of his former free- 
dom from responsibility. The Nazis were 
divided between the Gregor Strasser posi- 
tion of co operation with Schleicher and 
the Goring, Goebhels, and (after some hesi- 
tation) the Hitler position of continued 
opposition. On 8 Dec. Strasser resigned 
from the apparently sinking Nazi Party. 
Papen then made his bid to harness what 
remained of Nazi strength. On 4 Jan., 
1933, he arranged a meeting with Hitler 
at the home of the Cologne banker, 
Baron Kurt von Schroeder (b. 1889). 
Hitler agreed to support a cabinet headed 
by someone else if the minister of war 
was to his liking. Papen’s moneyed 
friends paid most of the Nazi dei)ts. 
However, Nazi successes in the Lippe 
election, 15 Jan., 1933, gave Hitler 
enough conhdente to renege on his prom- 
ise and reassert his demand for the 
chancellorship. Failing to receive Hin- 
denburg’s approval for a dissolution of 
the Reichstag to prevent opponents of his 
program from holding it up, Schleicher 
resigned, 28 Jan. On 30 Jan., with the 
opportunistic Papen as vice-chancellor 
and supposedly the real director of the 
cabinet. Hitler, through legal appoint- 
ment by Hindenburg, became chancellor 
of the German republic. 


CONSOLIDATION OF NAZI 
POWER. On 27 Feb., 1933, the Reichstag 
burned. Whatever the extent of their 
guilt for the act, the Nazis took immedi- 
ate advantage of it by accusing a half- 
witted Dutch Communist, Marinus van 
der Lubbe, of the crime, and by obtain- 
ing from Hindenburg an emergency de- 
cree, 28 Feb., for the suspension of consti- 
tutional liberties, control oser the states, 
and the death sentence for “serious dis- 
turbances of the peace." Ihus the Nazis 
were able to suppress campaigns for the 5 
Mar. elections. Nevertheless, they ob- 
tained only 288 Reichstag seals to 52 for 
the Nationalists, 120 for the Social Demo- 
crats, 81 for the Communists, and 74 for 
the Centrists. The combined Nazi-Na- 
tionalist strength was not sufficient to 
implement Hitler’s plan to have the 
Reichstag vote itself a vacation until 1 
Apr., 1937, and turn its authority over to 
him. However, with the promise that the 
presidential veto would be respected. 
Centrist leader ^^onsignor Ludwig Kaas 
(1881-1952) threw his party’s support be- 
hind this “Enabling Act," and it passed 
on 23 Mar. 

1934-36 

STAVISKY AFFAIR. Serge Stavisky had 
been held by the French police for 
various criminal financial dealings, but 
had never been brought to trial. In Dec. 
1933 an enterprise he was involved in col- 
lapsed and he escaped to the Alps. When 
he was found dead, suicide was assumed; 
but when the body of a government 
lawyer involved in the case was found 
soon afterward, suspicions were aroused. 
The Radical Party, which had been 
in power since the May 1932 election and 
was headed by Premier Edouard Daladicr 
(b. 1884) , was the target of abuse by 
extreme right-wing organizations such as 
Action Fran^aise and the Croix cle Feu, 
which held, 6 Feb., what developed into 
bloody demonstrations in the Place de la 
Concorde and around the Chamber of 
Deputies. Da^adier resigned, 7 Feb., and 
Doumergue formed a ministry of “Na- 
tional Union," 8 Feb. 

PURGE OF THE S.A. Honoring his 
part in a pact made, 11 Apr., 1934, on the 
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cruiser Deutschland wkh the commander 
of the German army, Gen. Werner von 
Fritsch (1880-1939), and the commander 
of the navy, A dm. Erich Raeder (187(5- 
1960) , who gave him their support in the 
Hindenburg succession— Ilindcnburg died 
2 Aug., and Hitler then styled himself 
Fiihrer, or leader— Hitler launched a 
purge of the S.A., 30 June. Together with 
Roehm and Edmund Heines (1897-1934) , 
such hgurcs as Schleicher and the Catho- 
lic Action leader, Erich Kiausener (1885- 
1934) and, indeed, anyone else the Nazis 
wished removed were liquidated. The S.S. 
was Hiller’s instrument on this "Night of 
the Long Knives.” Estimates of the num- 
ber murdered range from 100 to over 
1 .000. 

NAZI FOREIGN POLICY. Hitler had 
indicated the style of his foreign policy by 
announcing, 14 Oct., 1933, Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and the Disarmament Conference. In an 
effort to separate Germany’s allied neigh- 
bors. France and Poland, and to ease sus- 
picions concerning plans for the contro- 
versial Germano-Polish frontier, Hitler 
signc'd a 10-ycar nonaggression pact with 
Poland. 26 |an., 1934. On 13 Jan., 1935. 
he scored his 6rst territorial success when 
9()oj, of the inhabitants of the Saar in a 
plel)isciie conducted by the League of 
Nations chose reunion with Germany 
rather than union with France. Hitler 
took his fust calculated risk in defiance of 
the I'reaiy of Versailles on 16 Mar., 1935, 
when he issued a decree for universal 
military service, thus exceeding the treaty 
limit of a 100,000-man army. He con- 
cluded, however, a naval agreement with 
Britain. 18 June, by which the German 
fleet was to be maintained at no more 
than 35”/;, of the British. 

REAtTIONS TO HITLER’S GER- 
MANY. A British White Paper of 4 Mar., 
1935, affirmed Britain’s decision to rearm. 
The French foreign minister, Pierre Laval 
(1883-1945), signed an agreement with 
Mussolini, 7 Jan., to settle disputes over 
colonial matters and, by inference, to co- 
operate in European matters as well. 
That Germany was worrying Mussolini 
was evidenced by his sending troops to 
the Brenner Pass to stop a possible 


German-inspired take-over in Austria fol- 
lowing the assassination of the Austrian 
chancellor, Engelbert Dollfuss (b. 1*892) 
by Austwan Nazis on 25 July, 1934. On 15 
Mar., 1935, lirench legislators agreed to a 
2-year military service bill, reversing the 
trend set by the 18-nionth service act of 1 
Apr,, 1923, and the 1-year service act of 28 
Mar., 1928. On 2 May. 1935, Trance 
signed a mutual-assistance pact with the 
Soviet Union, a member of the League of 
Nations since 19 Sept., 1934. At the Stresa 
Conference, 11-14 Apr., 1935, France, 
Britain, and Italy agreed to follow a 
common policy witl^ regard to Germany. 

ITALIAN INVASION OF ETHI 
OPIA. Trumping up a dispute over the 
W.il-Wal oasis on the Erhiopia-Somali- 
land border, Mussolini sent troops into 
Ethiopia. Emperor Haile Selassie (b. 
1891) appealed to the League, and eco- 
nomic sanctions were declared, 1 1 Oct. 
1935. On 7 Dec. the French premier and 
foreign minister, Laval, and the British 
foreign secretary, Sir Samuel Hoarc 
(1880-1959), agreed on a plan to save 
some independence for Ethiopia by divid- 
ing it into spheres of influence. However, 
the French press learned of the plan 
prematurely, and the consequent indig- 
nant popular reaction wrecked it. Hoare 
was replaced, 22 Dec., by Anthony Eden 
(b. 1897) , and Laval was followed by the 
Radical, Albert Sarraut (1872-1962), 24 
fan., 1936. On 5 May, 1936, Addis Ababa 
fell, and on 9 May Ethiopia was formally 
annexed by Italy. The League’s ineffec- 
tive economic sanctions were discon- 
tinued, 4 July. 

GERMAN REOCCUPATION OF 
THE RHINELAND. The Franco Rus- 
sian alliance, after a delay of almost a 
year, was presented to and ratified by the 
French Chamber, 27 Feb., 1936. On 7 
Mar. Hitler used this treaty as an excuse 
to denounce the Locarno Agreements and 
to order 3 battalions into the demili- 
tarized Rhineland in violation of the 
Versailles Treaty. French Premier Sarraut 
consulted his cabinet, and the chief of the 
French general staff, Gen. Maurice Game- 
lin (1872-1958) presented the alternatives 
of total mobilization or total inaction: 
the latter policy was adopted. On 11 Mar. 
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the French foreign minister, Pierre Flan- 
din (1889-1958), went to London to get 
assistance from Britain, a guarantor of 
the Locarno Agreements, but the British 
wanted to review German notes to the 
British, French, and Belgian ambassadors 
offering a 25-year nonaggression pact to 
France and Belgium, an agreement for 
the demilitarization of both sides of the 
Franco-German border, and a German 
promise to return to the League. Because 
demilitarization would constrain France 
to disassemble the Maginot Line, French 
resolve to take no action strengthened. 
On 14 Mar. the League Council declared 
Germany guilty of violating international 
agreements. Perturbed by these events, 
Belgium withdrew, 14 Oct., from its 1920 
alliance with France and reasserted its 
neutrality, making the northeastern fron- 
tier of France extremely vulnerable. 

FRENCH POPULAR FRONT. In the 
wake of the 6 Feb., 1934, rightist demon- 
strations in Paris, French Socialists, along 
with the C.G.T. (the Socialist trade-union 
confederation) , called a strike for 12 Feb. 
When the Communists agreed to co- 
operate, the power of a united working- 
class movement was evidenced. On 27 
July, Socialists and Communists signed a 
pact of united action against “fascist" 
organizations. However, further moves 
toward Socialist-Communist association 
came only after the Franco-Russian al- 
liance of 2 May, 1935, gave Moscow- 
oriented Communists an ideological stake 
in French national defense. By the elec- 
tions of 3 May, 1936, Socialists, Commu- 
nists, Radicals, and other leftists had 
agreed to join in a “popular front," and 
the result was a victory: Socialists, 146 
Chamber seats; Communists, 72; Radicals, 
116; and other leftists, 36. The Socialist 
Ldon Blum (1872-1950) formed a minis- 
try of Socialists and Radicals, 4 June, the 
Communists refusing to accept govern- 
mental responsibility. Nevertheless, at the 
2-8 Mar. congress at Toulouse, the 
C.G.T.U. (Communist trade-union con- 
federation) reunited with the C.G.T. 
This leftist victory was met by a series of 
sit-down strikes, a development rightist 
governments had escaped. Blum con- 
ferred with employers and employees, 7-8 
June, at the Hotel Matignon, and the 


“Matignon Accords" were reached, pro- 
viding wage increases and the safeguard- 
ing of collective bargaining. Legislation 
for a 40-hour week, obligatory paid vaca- 
tions, and compulsory arbitration fol- 
lowed. Other measures taken by the Blum 
government included nationalization of 
certain aircraft plants and extension of a 
measure of state control over the Bank of 
France. 

SPANISH CIVIL WAR. His financial 
schemes having collapsed and his army 
support gone, the Spanish dictator, Gen. 
Primo de Rivera (1870-1930), who had 
taken over on 13 Sept., 1923, abjured his 
office on 28 Jan., 1930, and died, 16 Mar. 
On 14 Apr., 1931, King Alphonso XIII 
was forced to leave Spain. On 9 Dec. a 
republican constitution was adopted by a 
revivified Cortes. The republic, however, 
was hamstrung from the beginning by 
uncompromising leftists and rightists. On 
10 Aug., 1932, military royalists under 
Gen. Jos^ Sanjurjo revolted and took 
Seville before they were suppressed; in 
1933, anarcho-syndicalists organized a se- 
ries of urban revolts. Separatist difficulties 
also plagued the republic as Catalans 
forced the government to accept their 
Charter of Autonomy, 25 Sept., 1932. 
Other separatist movements, encouraged 
by this success, increased their agitation. 
On 6 Oct., 1934, the Catalans proclaimed 
their independence, but government 
troops held Spain together, also putting 
down a serious Communist uprising in 
Asturias. The rightist-dominated Spanish 
parliament was dissolved, 6 Jan., 1936. In 
the ensuing elections, 16 Feb., the leftist 
“Popular Front" won 278 Cortes scats, the 
rightist “National Front" won 134, and 
the center won 55. On 13 July the rightist 
political spokesman Jos^ Calvo Sotelo was 
assassinated. Meanwhile, the rightist 
Gens. Emilio Mola (d. 3 June, 1937) and 
Francisco Franco (b. 1892) were planning 
a coup d’etat. During the night of 17-18 
July an assault on the republic began in 
Spanish Morocco. Burgos became the 
rebel headquarters on the mainland, and 
on 1 Oct. Franco was made rebel chief of 
sizfte. He was aided by Italian and Ger- 
man "volunteers," while the Soviet Union 
sent supplies to the republican govern- 
ment, headed by the Socialist Largo 
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Caballero (1869-1946), which also re- 
ceived assistance from ^he "International 
Brigade" of men of various nationalities 
who sought, unsuccessfully, to restore the 
balance upset by the Fascist and Nazi 
forces. French Premier Blum called for 
nonintervention in the Spanish conflict, 1 
Aug., 1937. Britain and the Soviet Union 
concurred, as did Germany and Italy. 
Britain and France kept their pledge, but 
Germany and Italy, which had formed an 
"axis" of CO operation, insisted that their 
nationals in Spain were volunteers. The 
Soviet Union also continued to intervene, 
but only with supplies and technical as- 
sistance. Franco’s forces slowly pushed 
back those of the government, now headed 
by the Socialist premier, Juan Negrin 
(1894-1957). On 28 Mar., 1939, Madrid 
was overrun, and the National Defense 
Council, formed after the fall of Negrin, 
6 Mar., by Gen. Jose Miaja, surrendered. 
On 7 Apr. the Franco regime signed the 
Anti-Comintern Pact previously agreed to 
by Germany and Japan on 17 Nov., 1936, 
and by Italy on 6 Nov., 1937. 

BRITISH ABDICATION CRISIS. On 
20 Jan., 1936, King George V, who had 
been on the throne since 6 May, 1910, 
died File new king, Edward VIII, told 
Prime Minister Baldwin, 16 Nov., that he 
intended to marry Mrs. Wallis Warfield 
Simpson, an American recently divorced 
from her 2nd husband. Baldwin rejected 
Edwaid’s suggestion that legislation be 
introduced to allow a morganatic mar- 
riage because, among other things, of the 
unanimous opposition of the Dominion 
governments. On 10 Dec. an abdication 
bill passed the Commons, 403 votes to 5, 
and the king signed it the following day. 
He was succeeded by his brother, George 
VI (reigned 11 Dec., 1936-6 Feb., 1952). 
Baldwin himself resigned and was suc- 
ceeded • by Neville Chamberlain (prime 
minister, 28 May, 1937-10 May, 1940) . 

1937-39 

THE ANSCHLUSS. The first move to- 
ward union of Austria and Germany 
came on 11 July, 1936, when the Austrian 
chancellor, Kurt von Schuschnigg (b. 
1897) agreed to conduct his country’s 
foreign policy in general conformity to 


that of the German government in return 
for a promise by Hitler to respect Aus- 
trian independence. On 5 Nov., 1937*at a 
meeting at the Reich chancellery. German 
military leaders were informed (according 
to the notes of Hitler’s military adjutant, 
Col. Friedrich Hossbach) that Hitler was 
(onsidering invading Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia. Nazi terror within Austria in- 
creased, and when Austrian police raided 
the “Brown House" Nazi headquarters, 25 
Jan., 1938, documents were found out- 
lining a plan to use the German army to 
compel Schuschnigg to relinquish power 
to Austrian Nazis. Minister Extraordinary 
Franz von Papen, abruptly recalled, con- 
vinced Hitler that Schuschnigg must be 
persuaded to speak with. Hitler directly. 
Schuschnigg consented and met Hitler at 
Berchiesgaden, 12 Feb. After much in- 
timidation Schuschnigg was given a list of 
demands: the Nazis Arthur von Seyss- 
Inqiiart (1892-1946), Edmund Glaise- 
Horstenau, and Hans Fischboek were to 
head the ministries of the interior, war, 
and Rnance; a s\stem of officer exchanges 
was to be established for closer co-ordina- 
tion of the armed foices of the 2 coun- 
tries; and the ban on the Austrian Nazi 
Party was to be lifted and all Nazi 
prisoners amnestied. Under threat of in- 
vasion the terms were met by Schuschnigg 
and President Wilhelm Afiklas (1872- 
1956) . On 9 Mar. Schuschnigg announced 
a 13 Mar. plebiscite in which Austrians 
would decide on the continuance or 
otherwise of an independent Austria. As 
lor the guarantors ol Austrian indepen- 
dence, the British made it clear that they 
would not intervene; at the time there 
was no effective government in France 
(Premier Chau temps had resigned on 10 
Mar.) ; and Mussolini told Hitler’s mes- 
senger Philip of Hesse, 11 Mar., that the 
fate of Austria was immaterial to him. On 
12 Mar. the German army marched into 
Austria. The new Austrian chancellor, 
Seyss-Inquart, signed a document, 13 
Mar., declaring in effect the union of 
Austria and Germany. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN CRISIS. On 4 
separate occasions the British government 
learned from German sources that aggres- 
sion against Gzechoslovakia was being 
planned for the autumn of 1938. On 12 
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Sept. Hitler made a violent speech con- 
cerning the allegedly oppressed Ger- 
mai\ minority in Czechoslovakia which 
sounded ominously like a pretext for 
imminent action. The German popula- 
tion of the Sudetenland, the region over 
which the dispute raged, staged a 2-day 
revolt. On 15 Sept. Chamberlain flew to 
Berchtesgaden, where Hitler demanded 
the cession to Germany of the Sudeten- 
land. Chamberlain gave his personal 
assent, but added that the matter had to 
be discussed with his government and 
with the French, who were formally allied 
to Czechoslovakia. French Premier 
tdouard Daladier Went to London, 18 
Sept., and agreed that the cession had to 
be made. An Anglo-French note contain- 
ing the cession proposal was sent to the 
Czech government, 19 Sept., but was re- 
jected. However, after threats of no assis- 
tance in the event of a German invasion 
(upon which contingency the Russo-Czech 
alliance of 16 May, 1935, would not go 
into effect) , President Eduard BeneS 
(1884-1948) acceded, 21 Sept. Chamber- 
lain again met Hitler, 22-23 Sept., this 
time at Godesberg, and informed him of 
the Czech agreement. Hitler demanded 
that the cession be fully completed by 1 
Oct. On 25 Sept. French and British lead- 
ers received a formal Czech rejection of 
the Godesberg terms. Hitler, however, ac- 
cepted a British-inspired offer made by 
Mussolini to mediate the problem at a 
general conference to be held in Munich. 
Invitations were sent to Britain, France, 
and Italy, but not to Czechoslovakia or 
the Soviet Union. The Munich Confer- 
ence, 29-30 Sept., accepted a solution to 
the Sudetenland problem drafted by Gor- 
ing and other Nazi officials. German occu- 
pation was to begin on 1 Oct. and end by 
10 Oct. The Czech government accepted 
the Munich agreement "under protest to 
the world," 30 Sept. Taking advantage of 
Czech impotence, Poland seized a 650-sq.- 
mi. area around Teschen, 1 Oct., and 
Hungary received, 2 Nov., a 7,500-sq.-mi. 
piece of southern Slovakia. The rest of 
Czechoslovakia was converted, 19 Nov., 
into a federal state, consisting of Bohemia 
and Moravia, autonomous Slovakia, and 
autonomous Ruthenia. Slovakia, headed 


by Mgr. Josef Tiso (1887-1947). de- 
manded, 9 Mar., *'1939, from the central 
Prague government permission for a 
separate army and diplomatic corps. On 
10 Mar. President Emil Harha (1872- 
1945) dismissed Tiso and ordered troops 
into Slovakia. Tiso rallied the Slovakian 
Diet into declaring independence, 14 
Mar. Hacha then went to Berlin to apfjeal 
to Hitler; instead of receiving assistance, 
he was bullied into placing his country 
under the "protection” of Germany. 15 
Mar. That day German troops occupied 
Prague. On 15 Nov. Ruthenia was an- 
nexed by Hungary, and on 10 Nov. 
Slovakia too became a German pro- 
tectorate. 

POLISH CRISIS. Hitler made clear the 
aggressive nature of his plans by coercing 
the Lithuanian government into reding 
to Germany the port of Memel, 23 Mar., 
1939. The next target was Poland, where 
the free city of Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor separating East and West Prus- 
sia were, in the German view, unsettled 
matters. On 31 Mar. Chamberlain for- 
mally abandoned the "appeasement 
policy" by announcing in the Commons 
that Britain and France would aid Poland 
if her independence were tlneaiened. 
N^ertheless, it was not until 25 Aug. that 
an Anglo-Polish pact was signed, by 
which time Germany had strengthened 
herself by the offensive defensive "Pact of 
Steel" with Italy, 22 May, which had con- 
quered Albania on 7 Apr. More impor- 
tantly, Germany had outbid the western 
powers and reached agreement with the 
Soviet Union. The "Hitler-Stalin Pact," 
23 Aug., publicly consisted of a mutual 
pledge of nonaggression, the maintenance 
of neutrality in the event of the other 
signatory becoming involved in armed 
conflict, and nonparticipation in group- 
ings of powers directed at the other 
signatory. A secret protocol, however, 
divided up the Baltic states and Poland 
"in the event of a territorial and political 
transformation." On 28 Aug. the British 
government proposed direct di.scussions 
of Germano-Polish disputes. Hitler con- 
sented, provided that a Polish representa- 
tive arrive ly the evening of 30 Aug. This 
ultimatum startled the Polish government 
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into declaring a partial mobilization on 
31 Aug. Oil 1 Sept., without a declaration 
of war, Germany invaded Poland. The 
British and French reacted cautiously, 
stating their willingness to discuss the 
situation provided German troops and 
planes were withdrawn. On 2 Sept. Mus- 
solini tried to slow developments by 
prdposing a 5-power conference. Hitler, 
however, refused to withdraw his forces, 
and on 3 Sept. Britain and France de- 
clared war on Germany. {Cunt. p. 576.) 

EAST CENTRAL EUROPE AND 
THE BALKANS 

Austria 

1918-19 

END OF THE DUAL MONARCHY. 

Alter a series of military setliacks .stem- 
ming from the deteriorating morale of 
the troops and the growing food shortage 
in several cities, Emperor Charles I, in a 
last desperate effort to .save the empire 
from disintegration, issued a manifesto, 
10 Oct., 1918, calling for reconstruction of 
the monarchy on a federalized basis. But 
the iiTeversible demands of the subject 
nationalities for complete inde|)cndence 
forced Charles to abdicate, 11 Nov., 1918, 
only 8 days after the armistite with Italy 
had been signed. With this act, the Haps- 
burg dynasty, v\hich had reigned in Eu- 
rope since 1282, came to an end. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC. Prior to the abdication of 
Charles, the German deputies ol the im- 
perial Reichsrat, inspired by Bohemian 
and Hungarian deputies, constituted a 
Provisional National Assembly and de- 
clared the independence of “German- 
Austria” (Deutschdsterreich) , 21 Oct., 

1918. On 12 Nov., 1918, the Assembly 
adopted a temporary constitution, pro- 
claimed German Austria a republic, and 
declared its desire to form a union (An- 
schluss) with Germany. 

During the next 4 months, a bloodless 
power struggle ensued between extremist 
and moderate elements. The struggle was 
finally resolved in the elections of Feb. 

1919, when a moderate coalition govern- 


ment, composed of urbSn Social Demo- 
crats and agrarian Christian Socialists 
(Pink Coalition) , replaced the provis^Dnal 
government. This coalition was also effec- 
tive in preventing the establishment of a 
Soviet-type republic despite Russian and 
Hungarian efforts to that end. 

CREATION OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC. A newly elected Constitu- 
tional Assembly adopted a permanent 
constitution, 1 Oct., 1920, and, at the 
instigation of the Christian Socialists, 
transformed the country into a federal 
republic of 9 provinces (Lander ) . The 
constitution also provided for a govern- 
ment consisting of a J)resident, chancellor, 
and a bicameral legislature, the latter 
comprising the Federal Assembly with the 
power to elect the president. T wo months 
later, in Dec. 1920, Austria was admitted 
to the League of Nations. 

TREATY OF ST. GERMAIN. 10 Sept., 
1919. The boundaries and the political 
form of the new state were defined in the 
Treaty ol St.-fiermain. This treaty for- 
bade any political or economic union 
with Germany without the consent of the 
League and compelled the Austrians to 
change the name “German Austria” to 
“Republic of Austria.” In total, the Aus- 
trian half of the Dual Monarchy was re- 
duced in area and population by 75^*;/ to 
Italy, Austria had to cede the predomi- 
nantly German Austrian-inhabi ted South 
T yrol, the Trentino, Trieste, Istiia, and 
some Dalmatian islands, to the newly 
created Czechoslovakia, Bohemia, Mora- 
via, part of Lower Austria, and most of 
Austrian Silesia; to Poland, Austrian 
Galicia and part of Teschen (T'^Sin) ; to 
Rumania, South Bukovina; to newly cre- 
ated Yugoslavia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Dalmatia. Austria also lost her entire 
naval force and her army was reduced to 
30,0()'J volunteers. She received, however, 
Burgenland in western Hungary, the only 
territorial award granted by the allies to a 
defeated power. 

1920-38 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. As a result of 
the war and the terms of the peace treaty, 
Austria was reduced to a landlocked and 
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homogeneous country with a German- 
speaking population. Her new boundaries 
left ‘her without significant raw materials, 
food, industry, or foreign markets; her 
economy, virtually self-sufficient under the 
Dual Monarchy, became cfimpletely dis- 
located. As a result, she had to face the 
prospects of prolonged starvation and 
chaotic internal conditions. 

After having failed to carry through a 
proposed currency and customs union 
with Italy, Chancellor Igna? Seipel (1876- 
1932) appealed for help to the League of 
Nations, Sept. 1922. The League under- 
took the country's rehabilitation by grant- 
ing a loan equivalent to (U.S.) $135 
million, 4 Oct.. 1922. By June 1926 
Austria had achieved a balanced budget, 
but the coming of the world depression 
forced her to turn to the League again. 
Although the League granted a 20-yerir 
loan of $42 million in 1932 (Lausanne 
Protocol) , a pledge not to enter into any 
union with Germany was extracted from 
her in return. 

HEIMWEIIR vs. SCHUTZBUND. 
Austria’s economic problems were greatly 
compounded by a growing rivalry for 
political control between two militant 
organizations, each having its own well- 
armed militia: the Schuizbund and the 
Heimwehr. The Socialist Schiitzbund 
drew its strength of about 90,000 men 
from among Social Democrat workers in 
and around the industrial districts of 
Vienna (Red Belt) ; the conservative 
Heimwehr had its power base largely 
among fascist, anti-Socialist. and reaction- 
ary monarchical groups in the rural areas. 
The Heimwehr, numbering some 60,000 
men, was largely financed by Prince Ernst 
von Starhemberg (1899-19.56). 

The frequent clashes between the 2 
militias during the 1920’s and 1930’s seri- 
ously sapped the strength and authority 
of several governments, headed 1st by the 
Social Democrat Karl Renner (1870-1950) 
and later by Social Christian and Pan- 
German coalitions under Johann Schober 
(1874-1932) and Seipel respectively. Dur- 
ing a demonstration by Viennese workers 
on 15 July, 1927, 85 persons died in a 
clash with the police. The subsequent 
general strike, called by the Social Demo- 
crats, was broken by the army, aided by 


the Heimwehr. Strife between the right- 
ists and moderates led to a civil war, 12 
Feb., 1934. Finally, on Mussolini’s advice, 
Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss (1892- 
1934), who had come to power in 1932, 
decided to enlist Heimwehr aid again to 
crush what was believed to be a Socialist 
conspiracy. 

ASSASSINATION OF DOLLFUSS. In 
attempting to fight on 2 fronts while con- 
fronting at the same time the rapid growth 
of Nazism, the country under Dollfuss 
slowly drifted toward the establishment of 
a corporate Fascist state. After the aboli- 
tion of the Social Democratic Party, Apr. 
1934, Dollfuss introduced an authoritarian 
constitution, 1 May. Once the Social 
Democrats had been crushed, the local 
Nazis, aided by those in Germany, staged a 
Putsch, 25 July, 1934. Although the Nazi 
take-over attempt was toiled, Dollfuss, 
who had opposed the Nazis as well, was 
killed in his office. 

BANNING OF THE HEIMWEHR. 
In Apr. 1936 Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg (b. 1897), successor to Doll- 
fuss, whose policies he followed, out- 
lawed the Heimwehr and, repudiating a 
provision of the Treaty of St.-Germain, 
introduced compulsory military service. 

'ANSCHLUSS OF 1938. I'he Schntz- 
hund and the Heimwehr eliminated, the 
country’s position deteriorated fast as a 
result of Mussolini’s shift toward Hitler 
and the ever- worsening economic condi- 
tions. Following an ultimatum given him 
during a visit to Hitler, Feb. 1938, Schusch- 
nigg responded by calling for a plebis- 
cite (for 13 Mar.) on the issue of An- 
schluss. Two days prior to the plebiscite. 
Hitler threatened to invade unless it was 
canceled. On 12 Mar., 1938, Interior 
Minister Dr. Arthur von Seyss- Inquart 
(1892-1946) assumed power from Schu- 
schnigg (who had resigned the day be- 
fore) and invited the German army to 
’’maintain order.” The Anschluss went 
into effect the same day. {Cont. p. 526.) 

Hungary 

1918-21 

END OF THE DUAL MONARCHY. 
Amidst the great turmoil which befell the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in the clos- 
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ing months of 1^1 8, Hungary experienced 
a violent transformation. What emerged 
at the end was far different from what 
until then had been known as the king- 
dom of historic Hungary. Following the • 
proclamation, 16 Oct., 1918, of the feder- 
alizing manifesto by Charles I (Charles IV 
as king of Hungary) —an act which Hun- 
gary considered as terminating the 1867 
Compromise (Ausgleich) —events in quick 
succession led to an internal crisis which 
lasted until Nov. 1919. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A LIBERAL 
REGIME. Upon the outbreak of revolu- 
tionary ferment in lUidapest, King 
Charles IV named the liberal Count 
MilnUy KArolyi (1875-1955) to form a 
new government, 31 Oct., 1918. Trying 
desperately to preserve the country within 
its historic borders, KArolyi declared, 16 
Nov., 1918, a republic and promulgated 
long-overdue social and political reforms, 
including federative status for the minori- 
ties. In the meantime, however, both 
internal and external pressures prevented 
him from implementing his ambitious 
program, and the nationalities, refusing 
to accept his federalizing scheme, attacked 
the country from 3 directions. Since the 
Hungarian army had earlier been de- 
mobilized, the allied ultimatum drawing 
the new border with Rumania at the 
Tisza River found KArolyi unprepared 
and, sensing the failure of his pro-allied 
policy, he went into exile. Mar. 1919. 

THE SOVIET REPUBLIC. A Soviet 
type republic, attended by widespread 
terror, was proclaimed, Mar. 1919, under 
the leadership of Bc^la Kun (1885-1937). 
An ex-officer in the Austro-Hungarian 
army, but one who had been captured, 
trained, and then returned by the Bol- 
sheviks, Kun hoped, with promised Soviet- 
Russian aid, to repel the invading Ru- 
manian armies. After initial success 
against the Czechs in Upper Hungary, the 
Hungarian Red Army without Russian 
help— which was not forthcoming— could 
not withr-tand the Rumanians. Before the 
Rumanians captured Budapest in Aug. 

1919, Kun had fled the country. 

TREATY OF TRIANON. 4 June, 

1920. During the 3-month-long pillaging 
of the capital by the Rumanian army, the 
allies were searching for a government 


which could sign the peace treaty that 
had been delayed by the chaotic situation. 
In Nov. 1919, MiklcSs Horthy (^868- 
1957) , a rear adm. of the former Haps- 
biirg navy, entered the capital at the head 
of counterrevolutionary forces; on 1 Mar., 
1920, the National Assembly, elected ear- 
lier in the year, chose Horthy to act in the 
absence of the king for the new Hungary. 
The “new" Hungary, as one of the suc- 
cessor states to the Hapsburg Monarchy, 
was defined by the Treaty of Trianon. 

According to the treaty, Hungary had 
to cede Slovakia (in the north) and 
Ukrainian-inhabited Ruthenia (in the 
northeast) to form Czechoslovakia; Tran- 
sylvania proper and some purely Magyar- 
inhabited areas extending into the Great 
Plain and part of the Banat of Temesvar 
in the south went to Rumania; and the 
other half of the Banat, Backa, Slovenia, 
and Croatia, went to form the new state 
of Yugoslavia. With a slice of western 
Hungary having been awarded to Austria 
proper, Hungary had ceded substantial 
territory to all her neighbors. Despite re- 
peated pleas for plebiscites, the only case 
where one was granted was in the city of 
Sopron (Burgcnland) , which voted to re- 
main within Hungary, 1921. 

As a result, Hungary lost 71.4% of her 
territory and about 60% of her popula- 
tion, including about 3.5 m. Magyars, 
nearly 2 m. of whom had lived in areas 
adjacent to her new borders. Having lost 
her access to the Adriatic Sea, Hungary 
was reduced to a landlocked country 
without most of her natural resources and 
communication and cultural centers. Her 
army was also limited to 35,000 men. 

HAPSBURG RESTORATION AT- 
TEMPTS. I’wice during 1921, King 
Charles IV attempted to reclaim the 
Hungarian crown. On 26 Mar., 1921, 
Charles returned to Hungary, but 
Horthy, fearing allied reaction, refused to 
yield without the consent of the Assem- 
bly In Oct. 1921 Charles, with the aid of 
a small loyalist force, tried again to march 
on Budapest. The Little Entente mobil- 
ized, and pro-Horthy forces captured 
Charles before he could reach the city. 
Thereafter Charles was exiled by the 
British to Madeira, where he died in 
1922. In response, the Little Entente 
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forced Hungary to pass a dethronement 
act deposing the Hapsburgs. 

1922-44 

THE HORTHY REGIME. Among the 
1st acts of the provisional Horthy govern- 
ment had been to hold elections for a 
Constituent Assembly in early 1920. Al- 
though no single party recei\ed a major- 
ity, the assembly agreed to restore the 
monarchy and to nullify all acts that 
had been passed under both the liberal 
Kdrolyi and the Communist Kun regimes. 

The period between 1921 and 1931 was 
dominated by Horthy’s appointee. Count 
Istvdn Bethlen (1874-1947) , under whose 
premiership the country re\crted to a 
generally conservative rule. 1 he relative 
financial stability— achieved in part 
through the help of the League of Na- 
tions— which characterized these years was 
greatly offset by the absence of much- 
needed land and social reforms. During 
the premiership of Gyula von Combos, 
1932-36, the country embarked upon a 
strongly revisionist policy for which the 
help of Fascist Italy was enlisted. 

Progress toward parliamentary democ- 
racy was also made with the j)assage of 
the Electoral Reform Bill of 1938. The 
bill provided for secret balloting and 
introduced near-universal suffrage. 

Although the successive governments of 
Kdlmdn de Daranyi, 1936-38, B^*la Im- 
r^dy, 1938-39, and Count Pdl Teleki, 
1939-41, were successful in checking the 
local Nazi movement, the country was 
drawn ever closer toward the Axis powers 
as the surest way to regain the territories 
lost in 1920. 

FOREIGN POLICY. Hungary’s foreign 
policy during the entire interwar period 
remained one of open irredentism toward 
her neighbors in the little Entente. In 
this goal, Hungary had no effective ally 
until Apr. 1927, when the conclusion of a 
friendship treaty with Italy paved the way 
for secret rearmament. 

In Feb. 1934, Hungary both recognized 
the Soviet Union and concluded a trade 
agreement with Germany. On 17 Mar. 
Hungary, Italy, and Austria signed the 
Rome Protocol. 


Following the Vienna Awards— the 1st 
returning Upper Hungary, Nov. 1938, 
and the 2nd returning northern Tran- 
sylvania, Aug. 1940— Hungary became ir- 
revocably indebted to the Axis powers. 

In Apr. 1941, when in order to attack 
Yugoslavia Germany requested troop pas- 
sage through Hungary, Teleki committed 
suicide, 3 Apr., rather than abrogate the 
treaty of “eternal friendship” which he 
had signed with Yugoslavia in Dec. 1940. 
(Corn. p. 55?.) 

Czechoslovakia 

1918-39 

CREATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

As 1 of the successor states to the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, Czechoslo- 
vakia received Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Moravia from Austria and Slovakia and 
Ruthenia from Hungary under the Trea- 
ties of St. -Germain and 'Frianon respec- 
tively. In all, the population of the new 
state was made up ol 5 nationalities: 
Czechs and Slovaks, comprising 2/^, and 
(iermans, Magyars, and Ukrainians, com- 
prising 1/^. 

Considered as perha})s the most fortu- 
nate of the successor states. Czechoslo- 
vakia received most of the monarchy's 
industry, connected by an excellent rail- 
way system, as well as some agricultural 
areas growing hops, fruit, and sugar beets. 
Llnlikc any of the new or greatly enlarged 
states in predominantly agricultural 
Central Europe, Czechoslovakia as a result 
of her gains inherited a stable and 
balanced economy and experienced 
hardly any of the financial problems 
which beset Austria and Hungary. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE RE 
PUBLIC. Thomas G. Masaryk (1850- 
1937), a former professor in Prague, and 
Eduard BeneS (1884-1948), his student, 
are regarded as the founding fathers of 
Czechoslovakia. Their ambitious nation- 
alistic campaign gained them early allied 
support and led to the declaration of an 
independent state of Czechs and Slovaks 
in Paris, 18 Oct., 1918, just 2 days after 
Emperor Charles I announced his mani- 
festo envisaging a federalized empire. 
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On 14 Nov., 1918, the Provisional As- 
sembly sitting in Prague declared the 
state a republic; it also designated Ma- 
saryk as president, 1918-35, BeneS as 
foreign minister, and Karel Kramaf • 
(1860-1937) as premier. 

In Feb. 1920, the National Assembly 
adopted a democratic constitution which 
provided for a centralized bicameral legis- 
lature (whose joint session elected the 
president) . The centralized constitution 
was adopted despite protest trom the 
Slovaks, who demanded a federali/ed 
state which had been agreed upon in the 
Pittsburgh Pact, 30 June, 1918, stipulating 
the terms of the Czech-Slovak union. 

LAND REFORM AND MINORITY 
PROBLEMS. To oln.iiri broad support 
from the people, the new government 
embarked upon an extensive land reform, 
particularly in Slovakia, where large es- 
tates had been concentrated in the hands 
of the Slovak Catholic Church and the 
Magyar nobility. Another urgent task was 
to bring about reconciliation between the 
ethnic minorities. Despite guarantees of 
equality prescribed in a minorities treaty, 
signed in Paris in 1919, the minority 
issue contined to plague the government 
through the 1930’s; exacerbated by foreign 
agitation, it became one of the major 
causes for the collapse of Mar. 1939. 

NAZI AGITATION. Some 3.3 m. Ger- 
man-speaking people, living largely in 
compact groups along the mountainous 
border regions of Bohemia-Moravia as 
well as in inland Bohemia, constituted 
the largest minority in the new state and 
proved to be the most susceptible to Nazi 
propaganda. Beginning in 1932 and 
gradually gaining momentum, a pro-Nazi 
party, the Sudetendeutsch Party, became a 
growing threat to the country’s internal 
stability under the extremist leadership of 
Konrad Henlein (1898-1945). In the 
elections of May 1935, the party gained a 
numerical majority despite attempts by 
the government to both suppress and 
appease its opponents. 

To counter the new danger, the gov- 
ernment tried to disarm the Sudeten- 
deutsch Party by offering far-reaching 
concessions in cultural and economic 


matters. Henlein, howeter, emboldened 
by Hitler’s 1933 victory, rejected the offer 
as inadequate and pressed for complete 
autonomy. 

With ‘the absorption of Austria by 
Germany in •Mar. 1938, stepped-up Nazi 
propaganda succeeded in convincing most 
of the other, smaller German-speaking 
splinter groups to join the Sudeten- 
deuisch Party. Having thus enlarged his 
following, Henlein demanded full politi- 
cal as uell as ideological autonomy, Apr. 
1938. When Prague refused to comply, 
the stagL was set for Hitler to force the 
issue. 

FORMATION OF THE LITTLE 
ENTENTE. The leaders of Czechoslo- 
vakia early realized that the country’s 
continued exis-crice depended on the 
maintenance of the Central-East Euro- 
pean status quo as dictated at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919. Under Foreign 
Minister Eduard BeneS, a series of nego- 
tiations were initiated, 1920-21, which led 
to the formation of a regional bloc 
known as the Little Entente. Throughout 
its existence the Entente guarded agaitist 
Hungary’s openly revisionistic policies 
and hindered attempts to restore Haps- 
burg rule. 

The Entente was based on 3 bilateral 
treaties: (1) Czechoslovakia-Yugoslavia, 14 
Aug., 1920; (2) C/echoslovakia-Rumania, 
23 Apr., 1921; and (3) Ruinania-Vugo- 
slavia, 7 June, 1921. On 21 May, 1929, the 
alliance was tightened by an agreement 
which made the renewal of the alliances 
automatic at the end of each 5-year 
period. The Entente drew its members 
even closer when Hitler came to power in 
1933; in Feb. of that year, a permanent 
office in (ieneva was set up which housed 
a council of the 3 foreign ministers; but 
in 1938 it proved too weak to withstand 
the subversive pressure of Germany. 

THE MUNICH AGREEMENT. 29 
Sept., 1938. Since the Little Entente was 
designed primarily against Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia looked elsewhere for sup- 
port against possible aggression by Ger- 
many. A Czecho-Polish treaty of neutral- 
ity was signed, 1921. An accord of formal 
alliance with France was concluded, 25 
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Jan., 1924. Although the Czechs also 
entered into alliance with the Soviet 
Unien, 16 May, 1935. neither Soviet nor 
French aid was forthcoming when it was 
most needed. In Sept. 1938, the leaders of 
France, Britain, Italy, and Germany 
signed an agreement in Munich which 
sanctioned the union of the Sudeten- 
land with Germany; in Mar. 1939, Hitler 
occupied the remaining Czech lands and 
made northern Slovakia into an autono- 
mous protectorate. (Cont. p. 531.) 

Rumania 

1918-40 

TERRITORIAL GAINS. The territories 
awarded to Rumania by the Treaties of 
St.-Germain, Trianon, and Nen illy— the 3 
together increasing the country by over 
half its original size— exceeded the expec- 
tations of her most rabid nationalists. 
From Hungary, Rumania gained Tran- 
sylvania, Partium (part of cast Hungary 
proper) , and the eastern zone of the 
Banat of Temesvar (the other half going 
to Yugoslavia) ; from Austria, the prov- 
ince of Bukovina; possession of south 
Dobruja, which she had gained in the 2nd 
Balkan War, was confirmed and, in addi- 
tion, she acquired Bessarabia by seizure 
from Russia. 

MINORITIES PROBLEMS. With 
these territorial gains, Rumania was 
transformed from a country of homo- 
geneous people into one with a popula- 
tion of which nearly 1/3 consisted of 
minorities. Among the complaints by the 
minorities, e.specially from Transylvanian 
Hungarians, were allegations of discrimi- 
natory applications of land reform, 1921. 
The ceiling for landholdings set by the 
reform was much higher in the old 
kingdom (1,250 acres) than in Transyl- 
vania (300 acres) , where much of the land 
was in the hands of the Hungarian 
minority of 1.5 m. The Magyars also 
resented the suppression of their 1,000- 
year-old cultural institutions as well as 
the imposition of unsympathetic Ruma- 
nian officials from the old kingdom. Ru- 
mania also encountered resistance to her 


nationalistic policies from her Ukrainian 
(1 million) , German (750,000) , and Bul- 
garian (250,000) minorities. 

ELECTORAL REFORM. Retaining 
the monarchical form of government 
under King Ferdinand (ruled 1914-27), 
Rumanian internal developments, 1918- 
27. were dominated by the prewar Liberal 
Patty under the control of the Biatianu 
family. Despite the carrying out of far- 
reaching land reforms, 1921, and the 
granting of universal suffrage, 1923, the 
Liberal regime of Ion Bratianu (1864- 
1927) became associated with the pursuit 
of an extreme nationalistic policy and 
was accused of corruption at the expense 
of the peasantry and the minorities. Op- 
position to Bratianu was further in- 
creased when an electoral law granting 
parliamentary control to the party which 
obtained 40% of the electoral vote was 
passed, 1926. 

THE MANIU REGIME. Following 
the death of Ferdinand, 1927, who was 
succeeded by his grandson Michael, luliu 
Maniu (1873-1951), leader of the 
National Peasant Party, was appointed 
premier in 1928. Despite his progressive 
legislation abolishing press censorship 
and martial law and curbing the oppres- 
sive' police, Maniu was ousted by King 
Carol II in 1930. (Carol, after returning 
from exile, had deposed his son Michael 
the same year.) 

THE IRON GUARD. During the next 
7 years, personal intrigue, corruption, and 
mismanagement under a series of gov- 
ernments led to a tactical coalition be- 
tween the opposition National Peasant 
Party and the Iron Guard, a terroristic, 
anti-Semitic, and Fascist group under the 
leadership of Corneliu Zelea-Codreanu 
(P1899-1938) . The defeat of the incum- 
bent Tatarescu government in the Dec. 
1937 elections by a Maniu-Codreanu 
coalition prompted Carol to promulgate a 
new constitution, Feb. 1938, which out- 
lawed all political parties and granted 
him virtual dictatorial powers. Although 
outlawed and its leaders executed, Nov. 
1938, the Iron Guard continued to chal- 
lenge Carol’s personal rule until, in 1940, 
accused of "treachery” for the territorial 
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losses to Hungary, the Soviet Union, and 
Bulgaria the same year, he was forced to 
abdicate. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. As 1 of the 
victorious powers. Rumanian foreign 
policy during the interwar years was gov- 
erned by her concern to preserve her ter- 
ritorial gains against the irredentist poli- 
ties of Hungary, the Soviet Union, and 
Bulgaria. For this reason she joined both 
the Little and the Balkan Ententes. She 
also concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Poland, 3 Mar., 1921, to safeguard against 
the possible loss of Bessarabia to the 
Soviet Union. As a double guarantee, 
Rumania also entered into a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet llnion in 1933. 

As a result of the failure of the Little 
Entente to protect Czechoslovakia against 
Hitler as well as the tendency of Hungary 
to look to Germany to leali/e her revi- 
sionist designs, Rumanian foreign policy 
dining the last few years before the out* 
bleak of World War II became increas- 
ingly pro-Axis. (('.ont. p. 537.) 

Yugoslavia 

1917-41 

CORFU MANIFESTO, Overcoming 
longstanding diileiences in customs, cul- 
tuie, .nid religion whith had separated 
them for centuries, representatives of the 
South Slavs—.Serbians, Croats, and Slo- 
venes-met on allied-held Corfu and pio- 
claimed a union, 20 June, 1917, under 
the Serbian King Peter 1. Montenegro 
also joined the union, 26 Nov., 1918, alter 
her National Assembly deposed King 
Nicholas I lor opposing the union under 
Serbia. 

Although— according to the manifesto— 
the 3 national groups were to “rank 
et|ually“ in the projected federal state, 
the South Slavs split into 2 factions when 
the Hapsburg Monarchy finally disinte- 
grated in Oct. 1918. One faction, headed 
by the Serbian national leader Nikola 
Pa§R (? 184. 5- 1926), advocated a strong 
centralized state; the other, led by the 
Croatian Stefan Radid (1871-1928), 
demanded a large degree of autonom> for 
all constituent members in a federal 


union. Finally, on 4 Dec., 1918, the 
“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes’' was formally proclaimed. 

CENTRALISM vs. FEDERALISM. 
The domestic, affairs of the new state re- 
mained confused and explosive through- 
out most of the interwar period. The 
issue which most prevented it from 
achieving a semblance of national unity 
was that of centralism vs. federalism. 

A long-postponed election for a constit- 
uent assembly was held in late 1920 and, 
after much Croatian opposition and the 
subset|uent boycott of the proceedings 
by 50 Croatian dej^uties, a centralist 
constitution was adopted, 28 June, 1921. 
Designed to do away with traditional 
localism and regional difTerences, the con- 
stitution replaced the provincial diets 
(j)arliaments) with one central Parliament 
(Skiipshtitia) in the Serbian capital, Bel- 
grade I he (aoatian Peasant Party under 
Radi^ however, was determined to pur- 
sue an olistructionist policy until its 
avowed goal of complete autonomy was 
achie\eil. 

The internal situation came to a crisis, 
8 .Aug., 1928, when Radi^ died ol wounds 
he had received on 20 June for venturing 
to attack the Serbian dominated govern- 
ment in Parliament. The Croatians then 
responded by convoking a separate 
Parliament in Zagreb, 1 Oct., 1928. To 
head off the collapse* of the state. King 
Alexander I (ruled 1921-34) proceeded to 
dissolve the Parliament and instituted a 
dictatorship, 5 Jan., 1929. During the 
next 3 years, the state was ruled by de- 
crees aimed at erasing particularism. In 
Oct. 1929, by royal proclamation the 
name of the state was changed to “King- 
dom of Yugoslavia.” 

The adoption. Sept. 1931, of a new 
constitution ended the monarchical dic- 
tatorship. The new constitution, provid- 
ing for a parliamentary procedure to 
ensure victory for the government party, 
was, however, rejected by the Croats, 
who viewed it as yet another attempt at 
“.Serbinnization.” 

ASSASSINATION OF ALEXANDER. 

Serbo-Croat antagonisms culminated in 
the assassination of King Alexander in 
Marseilles, 9 Oct., 1934, while on a state 
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visit to France. Although new elections 
were held, May 1935, under the boy King 
Peter II (b. 1923) , all opposition members 
boycotted the Parliament to. protest 
repressive campaign tactics. 

SERBO-CROATIAN ACCORD. It was 
not, however, until 24 Aug., 1939, that an 
accord between the Serbian and Croatian 
leaders was reached. The agreement, 
prompted by the growing alarm at Hit- 
ler's Drang nach Osten, provided for full 
autonomy in all matters but defense, in- 
ternal and foreign affairs, foreign trade, 
and communications. At the same time, 
the Yugoslav government was also re- 
organized so as to allow greater Croatian 
representation; Vladko Machek, who suc- 
ceeded Radi£ "as head of the Peasant 
Party, became vice-premier. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. Yugoslav 
foreign relations in the 1920’s were domi- 
nated by a conflict with Italy over the 
latter’s ambitions to gain Dalmatia and 
the port city of Fiume (based on secret 
promises by the allies during World War 
I) . The conflict was settled in the Treaty 
of Rapallo, 1920, making Fiume a free 
port, and later modified by the Treaty of 
Rome, 1924, which gave the city to Italy 
but granted Yugoslavia access to the port 
for 50 years. 

Since Yugoslavia was created largely at 
the expense of her former enemies Hun- 
gary, Austria, and Bulgaria, she entered 
into alliances with Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, thus forming under French tute- 
lage the Little Entente, 1921. Relations 
with Hungary became especially tense in 
1934, when that country, in pursuing a 
revisionist policy, exploited Serbo-Croa- 
tian antagonism and, as a conse(|uence, 
found herself implicated in King Alex- 
ander's assassination. Yugoslavia subse- 
quently retaliated by deporting a number 
of Hungarian nationals across the border. 
In a gradual shift to a policy of rap- 
prochement with her former enemies 
under Prince Paul (acting as regent for 
King Peter II) , Yugoslavia first signed on 
12 Dec., 1940, a “Treaty of Eternal 
Friendship’’ with Hungary and the next 
year in Mar. Premier Dragisha Tsvetko- 
vich visited Vienna and signed the Tri- 
partite Pact formally joining Yugoslavia 
to the Axis powers. 


Within two days, however, the military 
opposing the pro-Axis drift executed a 
coup d'etat which, in turn, provided 
Hiller with a pretext to invade the coun- 
try in April 1941. (Cont. p. 539.) 

Bulgaria 

1919-39 

TREATY OF NEUILLY. 27 Nov., 1919. 

As a member of the defeated Central 
Powers, Bulgaria signed the Treaty of 
Neuilly by which she ceded western 
Thrace to Greece- thereby losing her 
access to the Aegean Sea— and 4 other 
smaller areas to the newly created Yugo- 
slavia The treaty also limited her army to 

20.000 men; her navy was reduced to 4 
torpedo boats and 6 motor boats, “all 
without torpedoes." South Dobruja was 
confirmed as a Rumanian possession. 

RULE OF BORIS HI. Blamed for 
joining the defeated Central Powers, 
King Ferdinand was forced to abdicate in 
1918 in favor of his son Boiis III (ruled 
1918-4.3) . With the fall of the existing 
cabinet as well, Aleksandr Sramboliski 
(1879-1923), the Agrarian Party leader 
who had dared to oppose Ferdinand on 
the war issue, was named premier, Oct. 
1919. Fie remained in power until 9 June, 
1923, when a coup d’etat ousted him for 
ruthlessly suppressing all but the peas- 
antry. In the following years, Aleksandr 
Tsankov (1879-1959) , the new prime min- 
ister, had to combat repeated Communist 
attempts at establishing a .Soviet-type 
republic. Finally on 19 May, 1934, fear of 
Communism led to a military coup d’etat 
under Kimon Georgiev; the following 
year Boris III introduced a personal dic- 
tatorship. 

SUPPRESSION OF IMRO. In addi- 
tion to the increasing Communist activity, 
Bulgaria’s internal situation was made 
more difficult by the presence of some 

200.000 World War I refugees from Ser- 
bian and Greek Macedonia. The well- 
armed Internal Macedonian Revolution- 
ary Organization (IMRO), founded in 
1893, constituted a constant source of 
embarrassment to Bulgarian governments 
because of its guerrilla activities— fanned 
by Communist agitation— against Greece 
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and Yugoslavia. Already torn by internal 
dissension, IMRO, along with all other 
political parties, was finally suppressed in 
a coup (VMat in 1934. Once the Mace- 
donian exiles had been checked, the way 
was cleared for Bulgaria to join the 
Balkan Kntcntc on 31 July, 1938 (Treaty 
of J^alonika) . 

NAZI INFLUENCE. Not unlike the 
other states of Eastern Euiopc, Bulgaria 
also was aflected by the spread of Nazism. 
Although officially outlawed in 1938 and 
19.39, the Na/i movement continued its 
activity under the leadership ot former 
premier Tsaiikov. (Coti/. p. 5 90.) 

Albania 

1920-39 

PRESERVATION OF ALBANIAN IN 
DEPENDENCE. Albania’s independent 
status, which she had gained during the 
Balkan War of 1912, was confirmed by 
the allied powers at the Paris Peace (^ori- 
lerence after World War 1. A national 
congress {lAishnjc) in 1920 also reassei ted 
national independence and moved the 
capital to Tirana. Real independence, 
however, did not come until, in ilie fall of 
1920, the Italian occupation troops left 
the country. Albania wms admitted to the 
League ol Nations in Dec. 1920. 

ACCESSION OF ZOO I. With the elec 
tion early in 1921 ol a Council of Regents 
(acting for King William I) , Albania 
remained a monarchy. During 1921-25, 
however, Albanian politics was chaiac- 
teri/ed by a power struggle fought be- 
tween various minorities, tubes of mixed 
origin and following cliffeient religions. 
From the beginning, the political situa- 
tion was dominated bv the personality of 
Ahmed. Bey Zogu (1895-1961), a nation- 
alist ol long standing. I'he conflict tuinecl 
into violence when, after the elections in 
1924, the defeated candidates, followers of 
Zogu, resorted to arms to contest the re- 
sults. After a brief sojourn in Yugoslavia, 
Zogu returned before the year was out 
ancl, with the aid of his faction, estab- 
lished himself president. Three years later, 
however, the monarchy was restored 
when, 1 Sept., 1928, Zogu was proclaimed 
King Zog I. In his attempt to introduce 


the country to the modern age, he ruled 
over his kingdom with an iron hand and 
maintained a semblance of order. * 

GROiyTH OF ITALIAN INFLU- 
ENCE. Italian domination over Albania 
began to increase after the signing of the 
Treaty of I’irana in 1926; King Zog 
looked to Italy for financial, technical, 
and military aid, and, in order to gain a 
long-co\etecl foothold in the Balkans, 
Italy willingly complied. Under cover of 
the treaty, Italian influence continued to 
grow until, on Good Friday ot 1939, the 
Italian army occupied the country out- 
right. Zog fled and Albania, under King 
V^ictor Emmanuel III, was joined to Italy 
in a personal union. (Cont. p. 529.) 

Greece 

1921-40 

(;REC0 TURKISH WAR OF 1921-22. 

World War 1 fighting between (ireece 
ancl 4 urkey was to have ended along the 
lines laid down in the Fieaty ot S^-vres of 
10 Oct., 1920. Although the treaty was 
accepted by the government ot Sultan 
Mohammed VI at Istanbul, a rival na- 
tionalist government under Kcmal Ata- 
tuik proceeded to repudiate its terms. 
Despite initial successes due to British 
backing, Greece in the end lost the war 
and was obliged to sign, Oct. 1923, the 
I'rcaty of Lausanne which restored the 
Maritsa River in Thrace as the Greco- 
Turkish border. I’he new treaty also 
stipulated an e.xchange of population 
which left Greece with about 1.2 m. 
Greek refugees to assimilate. Greco-Turk- 
ish relations thereafter remained at best 
cool until 1930, when the 2 signed a 
treaty of friendship. 

ROYALISTS vs. REPUBLICANS. The 
war with the Turks exacerbated an al- 
ready tense internal situation. King Con- 
stantine, who had been deposed for his 
neutrality in 1917, was recalled after the 
death of his son King Alexander in 1920. 
Since his reign was too closely associated 
with military defeat by the Turks, Con- 
stantine was forced to abdicate again, 
1922. Although he was succeeded by his 
son George II, defeat by the Turks 
shifted public sentiment toward the anti- 
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royalist party and a republic was pro- 
claimed, 1924, following the expulsion of 
Geoige II in 1923. 

The republican years 1924-35 were 
filled with political feuds, coup d'Hats, 
and countercoups, with "Adm. Pavlos 
Koundouriotis, 1924-29, Eleutherios 
Venizelos, 1928-33, and Panagis Tsaldaris, 
1933-35, among the chief political figures. 
In 1935, a plebiscite organized to decide 
the monarchy issue— which in the mean- 
time had been revived— was canceled as a 
result of a coup d’etat engineered by 
former War Minister Gen. Georgios 
Kondylis. In quick succession, Kondylis, 
now acting both as premier and regent, 
defeated the forces of Venizelos, ousted 
Premier Tsaldaris, and restored the 
monarchy under a reinstated King George 
II in Nov. 1935. Within less than a year, 
however, King George removed Kondy- 
lis for nonco-operation, Aug. 1936, and 
restored the 1911 constitution. A dic- 
tatorship was introduced under Gen. 
Joannes Metaxas (1871-1941). Death 
within 3 months eliminated Kondylis, 
Venizelos, and Tsaldaris; in 1938 Metaxas 
was named premier for life. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. In addition 
to the Turkish war, Greek foreign affairs 
in the 1920's were complicated by 
strained relations with Bulgaria over 
Greek minorities within Bulgarian 
Macedonia and Bulgarian aspirations for 
an outlet to the Aegean Sea, with Italy 
over Corfu, and with Yugoslavia over 
mutual ambitions to control Yugoslavian 
Macedonia. 

When a Greek army contingent in- 
vaded parts of Bulgarian Macedonia in 
retaliation for alleged atrocities against 
Greek nationals, the League of Nations 
intervened on Bulgarian request and, 
scoring one of its few successes, arbitrated 
against Greece. Thereafter, relations 
between Greece and Bulgaria continued 
to improve until, in 1938, Bulgaria joined 
the Balkan Entente. 

BALKAN ENTENTE. The Balkan 
Entente was a loose alliance created in 
1934 by Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, 
and Turkey to secure their territorial 
integrity against Bulgarian and Hun- 
garian revisionism. 


Despite Greek ,, neutrality at the out- 
break of World War II, Italy, in Oct. 1940, 
invaded Greece. (Cont. p. 527.) 

Poland 

1918-39 

REBIRTH OF HISTORIC POLAND. 

Although there had been faint attempts 
by the Central Powers and Russia to give 
Poland independence, 1914-16, the Polish 
nationalists, especially General J6zef Pil- 
sudski (1867-1935), soon realized that only 
through their own efforts could real inde- 
pendence be achieved. After the defeat of 
(he Central Powers and with the support 
of the allies, the various nationalist fac- 
tions arrived at a compromise and pro- 
claimed an independent and united 
Poland, 9 Nov., 1918. On 16 Nov. Poland 
was declared a republic. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE POL- 
ISH FRONTIERS. Recognizing the 
existence of an independent Poland, the 
allied powers by the Treaty of Versailles 
of 1919 fixed her boundaries according to 
economic, strategic, and ethnographic 
considerations, at least to the extent that 
these principles could be reconciled. On 
the west, Poland was given from Germany 
w'estern Prussia, comprising an area 
stretching from Silesia to the Baltic Sea 
(Polish Corridor) ; and on the south, she 
received from Austria Tcschen and Gali- 
cia. From the Soviet Union on the east, 
she was to receive parts of the former 
eastern provinces of historic Poland 
(which were inhabited mainly by White 
Russians and Ukrainians) . But since the 
eastern border envisaged by the treaty 
(known as the Curzon Line) would have 
given Russia the easternmost parts of 
historic Poland, war ensued between Pol- 
ish forces under General Pilsudski and 
the Red Army of Soviet Russia. It was not 
until 1921 that the Treaty of Riga fixed a 
border approximating that of 1772, as 
claimed by Poland. 

Territorial disputes with the newly 
independent states of Lithuania (over the 
city of Vilna) and Czechoslovakia (over 
formerly Austrian-held Teschen) were 
prolonged throughout most of the inter- 
war period. 
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MILITARY piCTATORSHIP. After 
his release from German imprisonment, 
Pilsudski appeared in Warsaw, took com- 
mand of the army, and declared himself 
chief of state, 10 Nov., 1918. (Another* 
national leader who had been active in 
promoting the Polish cause in allied 
circles in Paris, Ignacy Paderewski [1860- 
1941], became premier in Jan. 1919.) 
Pilsudski, after the adoption of a republi- 
can constitution. Mar. 1921, and its con- 
firmation by a plebiscite, Nov. 1922, 
temporarily retired from public life. 

Despite attempts by various cabinets at 
financial and agrarian reforms during the 
following 4 years, protracted parliamen- 
tary infighting between radicals and con- 
scn'atives resulted in corruption and in- 
effectual government which, in turn, led 
Pilsudski to engineer a coup d'etat on II 
May, 1926. With the ouster of Premier 
Wincenty Witos (1874-1945), Pilsudski 
named his friend Ignacy Mo^cicki (1867- 
1946) as president of Poland. The 2 co- 
operated in forming what came to be 
regarded as a virtual military dictator- 
ship, which lasted until Pitsudski’s death 
in May 193.5. Following the adoption of 
another constitution, which reduced the 
Parliament to the role of a rubber stamp, 
Mokicki, under the tutelage of the mili- 
tary, continued in power until 1 Sept., 
1939. On the outbreak of World War II, 
invasion by Germany and the Soviet 
Union led ro the paititioning of Poland 
for the .5th time 

.MINORITY PROBLEMS. The new 

state’s non-Polish national minorities of 
Germans. White Russians, Ukrainians, 


and Jews— together com’prising 1/3 of the 
population— made the task of establishing 
political harmony very arduous. Coastant 
friction between government and minor- 
ities lei to incidents which precipitated 
intervention* by the League of Nations. 
The latter, however, tried in vain to 
enforce special treaty statutes designed to 
protect the minorities which Poland had 
been required to sign in 1919; by the 
1930's, Poland became more and more 
associated with anti-Semitic policies. 

BORDER SECURITY. As a new coun- 
try weaged in between 2 major powers, 
Poland’s principal concern during the 
inter-wai years was to ensure her security 
through alliances. After settling the 
border conflict with the* Soviet Union in 
1921, she signed the same year treaties 
with 3 other countries. A treaty of alli- 
ance was negotiated with France and 
Rumania to guard against the Soviet 
Union and Germany, and a treaty of 
neutralitv was concluded with Czechoslo- 
vakia. Both treaties were motivated by 
Poland's desire for friendly relations with 
the Little Entente without actually join- 
ing it, while enabling her to retain 
amicable lela lions with her traditional 
friend Hungary. 

In 1929 Poland joined Finland, Latvia, 
fstonia, Rumania, and the Soviet Union 
in signing the Litvinov Protocol, which 
in turn acli^ated the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
.\ug. 192H, designed to outlaw war as a 
means of settling conflicts between states. 
Poland also tone hided nonaggression 
pads with the USSR in 1931 and with 
Germany in 1934. (Cont. p. 535.) 


The Growth of Russian Power 


LENIN AND THE BOLSHEVIK 
REVOLUTION 

1917 

THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION. A 

new era in Russian history dawned in 
1917, when the Romanov dynasty, which 
had ruled the country for more than 3 
centuries, was overthrown. Although the 


Romanov regime had already been 
gravely undermined by World War I, the 
immediate spark which ignited the 
February Revolution was the shortage of 
bread in Petrograd, at that time the 
Russian capital. On 12 Mar. (27 Feb. by 
the old Russian calendar) , in the midst of 
bread riots, Czar Nicholas II (1868-1918) 
was forced to abdicate. A Provisional 
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Government set up by the Duma (parlia- 
ment) and headed by Prince Georgi Lvov 
(1861-1925) superseded the monarchy. 
Meanwhile, more radical revolutionaries 
organized a Soviet of Workers’ and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies, modeled on a similar 
institution which sprang up in St. Peters- 
burg during the Revolution of 1905. 
Other soviets followed. I'hus in the after- 
math of the February Revolution a sys- 
tem of dual power prevailed in Russia, 
and the soviets proclaimed many decrees 
which directly contradicted the policies of 
the Provisional Government. 

Vladimir Ilich Ulyanov, known as 
Nikolai Lenin (1870-1924), was in exile 
in Switzerland when the F'ebruary Revo- 
lution occurred. With German approval 
he returned to Russia secretly via Ger- 
many in a sealed train. On arrival he 
promulgated the “April Theses," which 
called for opposition to the “bourgeois" 
Provisional government and assumption 
of power by the soviets. 

Meanwhile, the Provisional Govern- 
ment had failed to stabilize itself, and 
attempted to postpone most vital deci- 
sions until a Constituent Assembly could 
be convened. In July Alexander Kerensky 
(b. 1881) , a member of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party (SR) , became head of the 
Provisional Government. Kerensky dealt 
severely with the Bolsheviks after they 
staged a large demonstration in the capi- 
tal, and Lenin was forced to flee to 
Finland. An important turning point for 
the Provisional Government was the 
Kornilov mutiny, Aug. The specter of 
military dictatorship frightened many, 
and the Bolsheviks were able to claim 
most of the credit for preventing counter- 
revolution. The soviets made no move to 
seize power, and control over them 
gradually passed from the Mensheviks 
and SR’s to the more radical Bolsheviks. 
By Sept, the soviets in Moscow and 
Petrograd (the name of St. Petersburg 
from 1917 to 1924, when it became 
Leningrad) , were under Bolshevik con- 
trol. 

THE OCTOBER REVOLUTION. A1 
though the Bolsheviks remained a minor- 
ity in most soviets, Russia’s military situa- 
tion became desperate in the autumn and 


peasant riots erupted throughout the 
country. In such an atmosphere Lenin 
was able to return from Finland and 
prepare an armed insurrection. His plan 
was opposed even by some of his intimate 
associates, notably Grigori Zinoviev 
(1883-1936) and Lev Kamenev (1883- 
1936), who argued that conditions in 
Russia were not yet ripe for a socialist 
revolution. These objections were voiced 
at a secret meeting of the Bolshevik 
Central Committee, 23 Oct., but Lenin 
overrode the protests. At this meeting the 
Bolshevik Party's first Political Bureau, its 
chief policy-making body, was selected. It 
consisted of Lenin; Lev Davydovich 
Bronstein, known as Leon Trotsky (1877- 
1940) ; Josif Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili, 
known as Joseph Stalin (1879-195.3) ; 
Zinoviev; Kamenev; Grigori Sc^kolnikov 
(b. 1888) ; and Andrei Bubnov (1883- 
1940) . The revolution began before dawn 
on 7 Nov. (25 Oct. by the old calendar) , 
when military detachments loyal to the 
Bolsheviks seized key installations in 
Petrograd. In the late evening the Bol- 
sheviks moved against the Provisional 
Government, whose headc|uartcrs were in 
the Winter Palace. The Bolsheviks simply 
entered the palace through a poorly 
guarded back door and arrested the gov- 
ernment ministers. The change of gov- 
ernment was virtually bloodless and re- 
sistance minimal. 

CONGRESS OF SOVIETS. On 8 Nov. 
the 2nd Congress of Soviets convened and 
named a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as chairman. (The terms 
“cabinet" and “prime minister" were 
rejected as bourgeois labels.) Trotsky was 
chosen foreign commissar and Stalin 
commissar of nationalities. The govern- 
ment was virtually a Bolshevik dictator- 
ship, since the Bolsheviks refused to heed 
Menshevik and SR demands for a broad 
socialist regime, and provoked a walkout 
by these two groups. The Congress of 
Soviets also passed a Decree of Peace, 
proposing an end to World War I, 
“w'ithout annexations and indemnities," 
and a Decree on Land, which announced 
the abolition of private property in land 
and the transfer of private and church 
lands to special committees of the Soviets 
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of Peasant Dejiutics.for distribution to 
the peasantry. The Congress’ last act was 
the election of a new Central Executive 
Committee composed of Bolsheviks and^ 
leftist SR’s, with the former in a majority. 

191S-21 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. After as 
suring himself that all soviets were under 
Bolshevik domination, Lenin turned to 
the Constituent Assembly, which con- 
vened, Jan. 1918, with an SR majority. 
He would have preferred the Assembly 
not to convene at all, but strong popular 
support lor it forced his hand. He there- 
fore allowed it to meet, but dispersed it 
by foice with the aid ot Bolshevik-led 
sailors. I'hus the last political institution 
around which the opponents of Bolshe- 
vism might have rallied was destroyed. 
Lenin was now Iree to (onstruct a "dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” which meant 
in practice dictatorship by the Bolshevik 
(renamed Communist in 1918) Party. 

BOLSHEVIK PROGRAM. "Peacel 
Land! Bread!” These were the slogans 
with which the Bolsheviks had sought 
popular support in the prerevolutionary 
period. Peace was seemed thiough the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany, 3 
Mar., 1918. As for the land slogar , many 
acres were distributed to the peasants, 
and private property in land was formally 
abolished. The new regime at first left the 
peasants undisturbed in the use of the 
land. Early economic measures in the 
cities included the inauguration of an 8- 
hour working day, the establi.shmcnt of 
"workers’ control" through workers’ com 
mittces given the right to oversee produc- 
tion, the creation ot a .Supreme Economic 
Council to supervise the entire economy, 
the nationalization of banks, and, June 
1918, the nationalization without com- 
pensation of all major industries. 

CIVIL WAR. Fulfillment of the Bol- 
shevik program was impeded by the 
outbreak of civil war between "Reds” and 
"Whites,” which lasted more than 3 years 
and almost destroyed the Russian econ- 
omy. The White armies began to form in 
the winter of 1917-18 in peripheral areas 
of the former Russian Empire and 
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planned thrusts toward the center to 
destroy the Bolshevik regime. The fact 
that they had to operate on the perT})hery 
placed .the W’hiies at <i severe military 
clisadvantagt;. since their communications 
and supply lines were overstretched. An- 
other major weakness was lack of unity 
among the Whites: all agreed on the 
immediate objective, to overthrow Bol- 
shevik power, but their plans for a 
postwar government were vague and con- 
tradictory. Nor did the Whites possess a 
leader who could unify their movement 
on a nationwide basis. Their generals, 
indeed, lacked political experience. Still 
another White handicap was, ironically, 
allied intervention on their side. The 14 
nations contributing troops or other assis- 
tance to the Whites failed to do enough 
to turn the tide of battle against the 
Reds, >et they provided the Bolsheviks 
with a valuable propaganda weapon by 
enabling them to pose as champions of 
the defense of the fatherland against 
foreign invaders. As a result thousands of 
Russians ignorant of or hostile to Com- 
munist ideology nevertheless fought on 
the Red side to preserve their country's 
territorial integrity. Trotsky, who became 
war commissar after Brest-Litovsk, created 
the victorious Red Army. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COM- 
INTERN. While the civil war was in 
progress, Lenin sought to promote world 
Communist revolution. In Mar. 1919 he 
established the Comintern (Third Inter- 
national) as the vehicle for spreading 
revolutionary propaganda. In Apr. a 
Communist regime headed by B^la Kun 
seized power in Hungary, and soon after- 
ward Bavaria came under Communist 
control. I'he (Comintern played no sig- 
nificant role in these events, however, and 
both regimes were short-lived. Similarly, 
when Finnish Communists seized Hel- 
sinki in 1918, they were soon driven out 
by anti-Communist Finns. During 1920- 
21, Bolshevik troops brought the newly 
independent Transcaucasian republics of 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan back 
under Russian control. The Red Army 
met more determined resistance in the 
free Baltic republics, however, and Lat- 
via. Lithuania, and Estonia retained their 
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independence until World War II. Dur- 
ing a brief war with Poland, 1920-21, the 
Red Army failed to install a Communist 
regime in Warsaw. » 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE COM- 
MUNIST REGIME. On the home front 
Lenin’s main problem was to preserve his 
infant regime, which he had barely begun 
to consolidate when the civil war erupted. 
In particular he had to ensure the flow of 
grain from the countryside to the urban 
workers and the soldiers in the Red 
Army. His solution was to inaugurate the 
system of War Communism. Its chief 
feature was forcible requisitioning of the 
peasants' crops by the state. After grain 
had been distributed in urban and war 
zone areas, the remainder was to be 
divided among the peasants. The peas- 
ants resisted War Communism, however, 
by hiding grain and by refusing to 
produce more than their own subsistence 
required. Numerous peasant uprisings oc- 
curred during the summer and autumn of 
1918. Shortages became so extreme that 
money lost all value and most workers 
had to be paid in kind. 

Lenin also took steps to subordinate 
Russian trade unions to Communist Party 
control. Moreover, the power of workers’ 
committees was steadily curtailed by 
political appointees stationed in indus- 
trial enterprises. Meanwhile, opposition 
to Bolshevik policies rose to dangerous 
heights. In Mar. 1918 the representatives 
of the Left SR’s, the Bolsheviks’ junior 
partners in the coalition government, 
resigned in protest against the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. At the Fifth Congress of 
Soviets, held in June of the same year, 
Left SR’s denounced the practice of 
requisitioning grain. In July a Left SR 
named Jacob Blumkin killed the German 
ambassador. Count von Mirbach, in hopes 
of provoking renewed Russo-German 
hostilities. In Aug. a group of Left 
SR’s inflicted on Lenin an injury from 
which he never fully recovered, and assas- 
sinated 2 other Communist leaders. 

In reply the Communists unleased a 
Red Terror under the aegis of the Cheka, 
the first of a series of names for the secret 
police. Lenin also used the atmosphere of 
civil war as a pretext for eliminating all 


real or potential enemies* of the Commu- 
nist Party. Among the victims were the 
entire imperial family, who were executed 
in July 1918. The first Soviet constitution, 
promulgated in the same month, guaran- 
teed civil rights, but Lenin was already 
tightening the noose around dissenters. 
Mensheviks and orthodox SR’s were ex- 
pelled from the soviets, June 1918, and 
similar action was taken against the Left 
SR’s after the Mirbach assassination. 
Even within the Bolshevik ranks opposi- 
tion to Lenin was sharply curtailed. 

NEW ECONOMIC POLICY. Red vic- 
tory in the civil war was purchased at the 
price of the complete collapse of the 
Russian economy, widespread famine, 
and severe tensions in every segment of 
society. A revolt by sailors at the Kron- 
stadt naval base. Mar. 1921, symbolized 
the mounting opposition to Lenin’s 
regime. The men of Kronstadt, a bulwark 
of Bolshevik support during the revolu- 
tion, now called for “Soviets without 
Communists!” Even as Lenin (|uclled the 
revolt, he realized that it reflected rising 
discontent throughout Russia. 

To relax tensions, stimulate produc- 
tion. and achieve some measure of popu- 
lar support, Lenin inaugurated the New 
Economic Policy (NEP), 28 Aj)r., 1919. 
The government retained control over 
the “commanding heights” of industry, 
but it now allowed a limited degree of 
freedom to peasants and small business- 
men. The NEP abandoned forced requi- 
sitioning of crops, the peasants being 
required to pay the state only a tax in 
kind based on a certain percentage of 
output and receiving permission to sell 
the remainder of their produce on the 
free market. The Communist theoreti- 
cian, David B. Goldendach, known as 
David Riazanov (1870-1942), termed the 
NEP the “peasant Brest-Litovsk,” since it 
involved a temporary retreat from Com- 
munist principles and the granting of 
concessions to the peasants (like those at 
Brest-Litovsk to the Germans) and gave 
Lenin’s regime time to strengthen itself. 
While urging the peasants to increase 
production, Lenin had to offer them 
consumer goods for which to trade their 
surplus grain. He thus focused on reviv- 
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ing industry. In ^consequence, small busi- 
nessmen in particular uenehted from the 
NEP; they gained permission to hire 
labor and to trade with relative freedom 
in the goods produced. In its early phase, ‘ 
the NEP encouiaged the development of 
small industries, whether private or co- 
operative enterprises. The goveinment 
promised new industries freedom from 
nationalization, while it leased to fonner 
owners or producers’ co-operatives many 
small enterprises which had been na- 
tionalized previously. The NEP also stim- 
ulated trade. A class of .so-called “NEP 
men” arose, operating through their own 
private trading concerns or as agents of 
state trading organizations. Many Com- 
munists looked suspiciously on the NEP 
men as an incipient capitalist class. But 
on the whole the NEP proved successful, 
both in its economic aspect of stimulating 
industrial and agricultural production, 
regaining financial stability, and generally 
repairing the war damage to the economy 
and in its political aspect of iiiipro\ing 
the attitude of social groups, especially 
the peasants, toward the Communist 
regime. Nevertheless, the peasant prob- 
lem continued to haunt Lenin ancl the 
Party: they ruled an overwhelmingly 
peasant country with an ideology which 
stressed industrialization and glorified the 
proletariat. 

1922-28 

CONSTITUTION OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. While Lenin was introducing 
greater economic freedom in Russia, he 
was at the same time sharply reducing 
political freedom and seeking to elimi- 
nate all obstacles to Communist domina- 
tion. The Tenth Party Congress in 1921, 
which had tatified the NEP, also banned 
factionalism within the Party. Shortly 
after this congress Lenin purged about i/^ 
of the Party’s membership. Beginning in 
1922, any form of Menshevik, SR, or 
other anti-Communist political activity 
was labeled counterrevolutionary and was 
ruthlessly eliminated. Also in 1922 the 
GPU replaced the Cheka and, unlike the 
latter, obtained the right to arrest Com- 
munist Party members. A new Soviet 


constitution was promulgated in 1922, 
but did not differ significantly from the 
1918 charter. Basic freedoms suck as 
speech, press, and assembly were pro- 
claimed, but only for the “working class.” 
The constitufion declared the separation 
of church and state, but guaranteed re- 
ligious freedom as well as antireligious 
propaganda. Discrimination against na- 
tional minorities was forbidden. The 
constitution formally instituted the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR) . It contained a clause providing 
for the right of the constituent republics 
to secede, but this right existed only in 
theory. While the constitution described 
the USSR as a federation, in practice it 
became a union dominaced by the Rus- 
sian Republic. Surprisingly, the constitu- 
tion dicl not even mention the Commu- 
nist Party, which in fact was the foun- 
tainhead of power in the nation. The 
apparatus of the state was wholly sub- 
ordinate to the parallel apparatus created 
by the Party at every level of adminis- 
tration. 

FOREIGN POLICY. In part, the NEP 
symbolized a Soviet retreat in the face of 
the failure of Communist revolutions to 
materialize in the West. Unable to rely 
on economic assistance from western 
comrades, Lenin resorted during the NEP 
period to attempts to attract outside 
capital by granting concessions to foreign 
entrepreneurs. More significant, however, 
was his over all policy of peaceful coexis- 
tence with capitalist nations. Lenin never 
ceased to believe in the inevitability of 
world revolution, which he held necessary 
for the building of socialism in Russia. 
After the collapse of Communist coups in 
Hungary and parts of Germany, however, 
he realized that world revolution would 
be delaved, and conceded that capitalism 
had entered a period of temporary “stabi- 
lization.” He therefore took steps to end 
Russia's isolation. Already in 1920 the 
Russian government had signed peace 
treaties with Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia; the following year witnessed 
treaties of friendship and commerce with 
Persia and Afghanistan. An Anglo-Rus- 
sian commercial agreement negotiated in 
1921 marked the beginning of a series of 
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trade accords with Britain, Italy, France, 
and Germany. In 1922 Russia was invited 
to participate in the European Economic 
Conference at Genoa, Apr. -May. Grigori 
Chichcrin (1872-1936) , then foreign com- 
missar, met his German' counterpart, 
Walther Rathenau, at Rapallo, where they 
signed a treaty, 16 Apr., canceling Rus- 
sian reparations claims from World War 
I in return for cancellation of czarist 
debts to Germany. The Treaty of Rapallo 
provided the Soviet Union with much 
more than economic benefits. It initiated 
a rapport between the 2 outcasts of 
Europe, ended their isolation, and greatly 
enhanced their diplomatic bargaining po- 
sition. The treaty also marked Soviet 
Russia’s 1st major success in the use of 
balance-of-powcr tactics: the accord guar- 
anteed that no united capitalist world 
could launch an attack on the USSR. 
Most important, the Rapallo agreement 
inaugurated a shift away from British and 
French predominance in Europe and 
toward a new balance of power on the 
Continent. A Russian-German neutrality 
pact, 24 Apr., 1926, marked another step 
away from Soviet isolation. Several west- 
ern nations accorded the Soviet Union 
diplomatic recognition in the 1920’s, 
though the U.S.A. withheld recognition 
until 1933. 

While the Foreign Commissariat pur- 
sued “peaceful coexistence” with capital- 
ist governments, the Comintern, the 
second arm of Soviet foreign policy, 
worked by both secret and public means 
to prepare the overthrow of the same 
governments. An important new depar- 
ture in Comintern policy occurred at the 
organization’s 3rd Congress in 1921, when 
Moscow authorized the formation of 
united fronts between Communists and 
other parties. The united-front policy was 
put into effect during the 1920’s in 
Britain and China. In Britain, 1924, the 
Conservative Party published the “Zinov- 
iev Letter,” a message allegedly sent by 
Zinoviev, then president of the Comin- 
tern, urging British Communists to sup- 
port the Labour government in order to 
overthrow it at some future, unspecified 
date. The letter contributed to that gov- 
ernment’s downfall; it had recently estab- 


lished diplomatic relations with the 
USSR. 7Tie Communists then tried to 
seize power by means of the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Union Committee, but 
hopes of this faded when in 1927 British 
unionists dissolved the committee. In 
China the Comintern inaugurated a policy 
of collaboration with the Kuomintang in 
1923. Four years later, however, Chiang 
Kai-shek ordered the liquidation of a 
large number of Chinese Communists and 
virtually annihilated their party. The sole 
Communist success abroad occurred in 
Outer Mongolia, where in 1924 Moscow 
established the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. 

RISE OF STALIN. Lenin alone pos- 
sessed the stature and prestige to hold the 
competing factions in the Russian Com- 
munist Party in check. From the time he 
suffered his 1st stroke in 1922 a fierce 
struggle for the succession took place. He 
never designated a successor, bur made 
clear his belief that Trotsky and Stalin 
were the party's 2 most capable leaders, at 
the same time deploring the bitter an- 
tagonism between them. The greatest 
achievement of Trotsky was the creation 
of the Red Army which won the civil war. 
Stalin, lacking Trotsky’s intellectual and 
military prowess, made his mark by per- 
forming routine administrative chores 
scorned by more theoretically minded 
Bolshevik leaders. The most important of 
these chores involved liaison between the 
party’s Politburo and the Orgburo, which 
assigned personnel to carry out Politburo 
directives. Stalin thus obtained a unique 
opportunity to staff the Party apparatus 
with his own supporters. He also held the 
post of commissar of nationalities, en- 
abling him to exercise influence in the 
non-Russian republics, containing about 
1/2 of the population of the Soviet Union, 
where his party adversaries had little 
leverage. As Commissar of the Workers’ 
and Peasants' Inspectorate (Rabkrin ) , he 
was also responsible for efforts to combat 
corruption and inefficiency in all 
branches of government. He thus had 
numerous pretexts for dismissing his per- 
sonal enemies on grounds of corruption 
or poor performance. Finally, he was a 
member of the Politburo and General 
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Secretary of the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee * The* latter post made 
him head of the Party’s powerful Secre- 
tariat, its major administrative orjifan. 

DEATH OF LENIN. After suffering a 
2nd stroke in Dec. 1922, Lenin wrote his 
will, in which he criticized Stalin for 
overzealousness in the use of power. On 4 
Jan., 1923, l.eniri added a postscript to 
the will, urging the Central Committee to 
remove Stalin from the post of general 
secretary. Lenin later wrote to Stalin 
saying he was severing all personal rela- 
tions with him. Lenin intended to cul- 
minate his assault on Stalin at the 12th 
Party Congress, scheduled for the spring 
of 1923; in Mar. of that year, however, he 
suffered a 3rd stroke, from which he never 
recovered although he clung to life until 
21 [an., 1924. Nfeanwhilc, Lenin's will in 
its entirety was known only to his wife, 
Krupskaya, and his secretaries; knowledge 
of his personal break with Stalin was 
shared only by a few top Communist 
leaders. 

STALIN TROTSKY RIVALRY. With 
Lenin incapacitated, power passed into 
the hands of a triumvirate comj)Osed of 
Stalin; Zinoviev, then chairman of the 
Petrograd Soviet and |)resident of the 
Comintern; and Kamenev, chairman of 
the Moscow Soviet and, like Zinoviev, a 
noted Communist theoretician. These 3 
men, members of the Bolshevik Party 
from its birth in 1903, united against 
Trotsky, a relative newcomer to the 
party. Trotsky’s brilliance, charismatic 
personality, and military achievements 
aroused jealousy among the triumvirate, 
which further added to their resent- 
ment against him. The party’s r2th 
Congress in 1923 marked the triumvirate's 
victory over Trotsky and others, who 
denounced the “bureaucratic degenera- 
tion’’ of the party and vigorously opposed 
continuance of the NEP, which they saw 
as a virtual return to capitalism. Trotsky 
retained tremendous popularity in the 
Party, and especially in the Red Army he 
had created. At the time of Lenin’s death, 
however, he was ill and away from 
Moscow. Stalin took advantage of this by 
posing as the sole defender of the Lenin- 
ist tradition. Five days after Lenin died, 


Stalin delivered a eulogy in which he 
vowed to fulfill Lenin’s behests. Although 
Zinoviev, because of his presidency q/ the 
Comintern, enjoyed international pres- 
tige iinrhatched by Stalin, and although 
both Zinoview and Kamenev were re- 
garded as Communist theoreticians in a 
way that Stalin was not and were both 
Russians while Stalin was a Georgian, the 
latter skillfully outmaneuvered his fellow 
triumvirs. An important turning point 
came in May 1924, when Lenin’s will was 
lead aloud to the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee. Zinoviev pointed to the smooth 
operation ol the triumvirate as evidence 
that Lenin's fears of Stalin as general 
secretary were groundless. More impor- 
tant, tlie decision was, taken not to 
publish the will. 

As the struggle for power developed 
from 1924 onward, it involved both per- 
sonal rivalries and controversies over the 
best and lastest way to realize Communist 
domestic and foreign goals. The 1st aim 
of the triumvirate was to eliminate Trot- 
sky as a contender for power. I'rotsky 
proved peculiarly unable to resist pres- 
sures on him, as was shown when Zinov- 
iev demanded that he retract his “errors’’ 
at the 13th Party Congress, May 1924. 
'Trotsky sucfumbed, declaring that one 
could be right only within the Party, not 
against it. 'This cry ol "my Party, right or 
wrong’’ rendered Trotsky morally vulner- 
able to his opponents, who justified their 
actions in the name of the Party. The 
controversy between Trotsky and the 
triumvirate then took a theoretical turn. 
In the fall ol 1924 Trotsky published 
Lessons of October, a restatement of his 
theory of "permanent revolution’’ with its 
emphasis on the necessity of world revo- 
lution and aid from the international 
proletariat if socialism in Russia was to 
survive. Lessons of October also reopened 
an ugly wound between Trotsky and 2 of 
the triumvirs by recalling the opposition 
of Zinoviev and Kamenev to Lenin’s 
decision to launch an insurrection in 
1917. Stalin used the appearance of Les- 
sons ol October to reiterate once again 
that Trotsky was a relative newcomer to 
the Bolshevik ranks, thus implying that 
he was unqualified to assume Lenin’s 
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mantle. More in^portant, however, Stalin 
fashioned his own theoretical platform 
froni which to challenge Trotsky. His 
Problems of Leninism, published in 1924, 
set out the theory of “socialism in one 
country," in direct contradicftion to Trot- 
sky’s insistence that the preservation of 
socialism in the Soviet Union necessitated 
Communist revolutions in the West. Since 
the prospects of world revolution ap- 
peared dim at this time, Stalin’s treatise 
generated a great psychological impact. 
Lenin and Trotsky both believed that 
construction of a socialist society could 
begin in the Soviet Union; what Stalin 
now asserted was that it could be success- 
fully completed there as well, because of 
the country’s ijatural wealth and the 
protection from outside interference 
offered by its great size. Stalin added that 
if the Soviet Union did not push on 
toward socialism despite the lack of Com- 
munist revolutions elsewhere, it would 
soon be unable to abandon the NEP and 
prevent a return to capitalism. Lenin 
himself had regarded the NEP as only a 
temporary expedient designed to spur 
recovery of the economy after World War 
I and the civil war. The question there- 
fore arose of how and when to abandon 
this stage and build socialism and Com- 
munism. 

ASCENDANCY OF STALIN. Mean 
while, the struggle between Trotsky and 
the triumvirate continued. In 1925 Trot- 
sky was removed as war commissar. 
Shortly afterward, however, the Party’s 
formal adoption of “socialism in one 
country’’ gave Stalin the iidluciKe needed 
to break up the triumvirate. Zinoviev and 
Kamenev had been too preoccupied with 
their struggle against Trotsky to notice 
the threat from Stalin’s increasing power. 
Kamenev’s attack on Stalin at the 14th 
Party Congress late in 1925 led to his 
demotion from full to candidate member 
of the Politburo. In the reconstituted 
Politburo which emerged from this Con- 
gress, 3 Stalin henchmen held full mem- 
bership. After the Congress, Leningrad 
remained the only stronghold of resis- 
tance to Stalin, who therefore removed 
Zinoviev as Party leader there. Not until 
1926, when the supporters of all 3 had 


been dismissed from positions of author- 
ity, did Zinoviev* and 'Kamenev make 
common cause with Trotsky against 
Stalin. Even then, although all 3 opposed 
the continuation of the NEP, their per- 
sonal antagonisms made their alliance 
extremely unstable. By this time Stalin 
had found new allies in Alexei Rykov 
(1881-1,938), Lenin’s successor as chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars. Michael Tomsky (1880-1936) , leader 
of the trade unions; and Nikolai Bu- 
kharin (1888-1938), a former Left Com- 
munist who now headed the Rightists. 
While Zinoviev, Kamene\, and the other 
Leftists advocated the abandonment of 
the NEP, the Right argued that it was 
successful and should continue. Bukharin 
championed a “snail’s pace” consttuction 
of socialism, and told the peasants, “en- 
rich yoursehes.’’ .Stalin was later to cham- 
pion the program of Trotsky and the 
Left, but felt this could not be imple- 
mented until the state had accumulated 
enough power to push it through against 
the peasants’ will. Meanwhile Stalin used 
his allies on the Right to discredit the 
Left on both domestic and international 
issues. In July 1926 he engineered Zinov- 
iev’s expulsion from the Politburo; 3 
months later he removed Trotsky from 
the Politburo and Zinoviev from the 
presidency of the Comintern, which Bu- 
kharin inherited. In 1927 Stalin plotted 
the removal of I'rotsky and Zinoviev 
from tlie C^entral Committee on charges 
of attempting to overthrow the govern- 
ment; when the 2 men led street demon- 
strations on the 10th Anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution later that year, they 
were expelled from the Communist Party. 
At the 15th Party Congress, Dec. 1927, 
Stalin was able to oust the opposition 
from the Party en masse. By this time the 
Soviet united-front policy had collapsed. 
For this setback Stalin used Trotsky as a 
scapegoat, although the latter had cau- 
tioned against Communist dependence on 
an alliance with the Chinese Nationalists. 
The situation in Europe was equally 
bleak; Britain had severed diplomatic 
relations with the USSR in the wake of 
sharp political conflicts over Soviet policy 
in the Middle East and China. France 
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followed with a de facto break in rela- 
tions. and the SAviet iTiinistcr in Warsaw 
was assassinated. Stalin shrewdly conjured 
up a “war scare" to rally the Party behind 
him, divert attention from his foreign- 
policy failures, and further consolidate 
his power. At the 15th Congress Zinoviev 
and Kamenev renounced their earlier 

views, and were permitted to re-enter the 
Party. 1 rotsky, however, refused to sub- 
mit to his critics, and was exiled to Alma- 
Ata in Soviet Central Asia. 

The way was now dear lor Stalin to 
attack the Rightists. Having packed the 
Politburo with more of his henchmen at 
the Congress, be isolated Rykov, Tomsky, 
and Bukharin. He then launched a 

frontal assault on the concept of a "snaiPs 
pace" construction of socialism, calling 
instead for a rapid economic transforma- 
tion and an end to the independence of 
the peasantry. Having made this volte- 
face in policy, he then jiroposed an 

alliance with the followers of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev, who had previously advocated 
the course he was now proposing. At the 
end of 1028 Stalin staged a lest of 

strength with the Rightists: Biikhann lost 
the Comintern presidency and 'Tomsky 
the leadership of the trade unions. The 
following year Stalin expelled Bukharin 
troni the Politburo. I’ornsky and Rykov 
sufTered the same fate in 1930, at which 
time Rykov was replaced as chairman of 
the Council of People's Commissars by 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich ]\folot(jv (b. 
1890) . 

Stalin now abandoned the myth of 
"collective leadership” and emerged as 
the unchallenged dictator of the Soviet 
Union. His victory in the succession 
struggle w.is based on several major fac- 
tors: his skillful use of the party ma- 
chinery, his ability to capitalize on the 
concept' of Party loyalty instilled by 
Lenin, and his own shrewd sense of 
timing. Not until several years later, 
however, did he follow up the political 
liquidation of his opponents with their 
physical extermination. Trotsky, Stalin’s 
prime rival, was deported from the Scjviet 
Union in 1929, and ultimately enjoyed 
more years of freedom than did Stalin's 
foes who remained behind. During his 


years of exile he edited* the Bulletin of 
the Opposition, copies of which found 
their way to Moscow. Although he de- 
nounced "bureaucratic degeneration" in 
the Soviet Union. Trotsky remained con- 
vinced that .^ttemf)ts to overthrow Stalin 
would merely benefit the cause of 
counterrevolution. He letained a sulistan- 
tial body of adherents, who built up 
p.ntics in many countries, and sought in 
vain to alliliate them in a 4th Interna- 
tional. The Irotskyite schism plagued 
international Commiini.sm from that time 
oiiwaid. I’lotsky himself moved to vari- 
ous places, but Stalin’s hired assassins 
fin. illy caught up v.utli him in Mexico, 
where one of them killed him, 21 Aug., 
1940, with an icepick. 

THE SOVIET UNION UNDER 
STALIN 

1928-34 

NATURE OF THE STALINIST 
REGIME. By 1928 Stalin was the unchal- 
lenged master of the Soviet Union. He 
had defeated his Party opponents, both 
I.elt and Right. He had been able to 
silence all opposition in the secret jiolice, 
army, and trade unions, and to bring 
these bodies more closely undei the 
Party’s, and his own, surveillance. The 
Uheka had been virtually independent of 
Party control, but the GPU (Gosudarst- 
vennoe Politicheskoe Upravlenie) , as the 
Cheka was renamed, was directly subordi- 
natt‘d to the Commissariat of Interior. 
Trotsky’s ouster as war commissar had 
been followed by the installation of 
Stalin’s henchmen as political commissars 
and by the tightening of Party super- 
vision over the military. Stalin had also 
destroyed the considerable independence 
enjoyed by trade unions during the NEP 
period, and transformed them into organs 
of Slate control over industrial workers, 
1ST .5-YEAR PLAN. Having secured 
his power in the Party and government 
apparatus, Stalin launclied the 1st 5-Vear 
Plan, covering the period 1928-32. The 
aim of the plan, which signaled the end 
of the NEP and of compromise with the 
peasantry, was to industrialize rapidly, 
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and simultaneously to bring about a basic 
socioeconomic transformation by convert- 
ing ^he entire urban and rural labor force 
into employees of state-controlled enter- 
prises. Stalin presented his rationale for 
speed in 1931, when he declared: “We are 
50 to 100 years behind the advanced 
countries. We must cover this distance in 
ten years ... or they will crush us." 

ENFORCED COLLECTIVIZATION. 
The socioeconomic transformation was 
most profound in the countryside, where 
the independent peasant producers con- 
stituting the great bulk of the Soviet 
Union’s population were herded into 
collective farms, thete to become a land- 
less agricultural proletariat with the duty 
of providing the lion’s share of the 
capital needed for industrialization. 
Stalin sought to foment class war in the 
villages by calling on “poor peasants” to 
“liquidate the kulaks [richer peasants] as 
a class.” In practice, government officials 
brought class war to the villages from 
without and, by defining “kulaks” in 
accordance with arbitrary criteria, at- 
tacked all peasants who opposed social- 
ism, i.e., the great majority of the peas- 
antry. Faced with peasant unwillingness 
to join collectives, the state imposed its 
will by force. Stalin thus not only 
adopted the basic domestic program of 
his defeated Left opponents but ignored 
Lenin's warning that a proletarian- 
peasant alliance was indispensable to 
Communism’s survival in Russia. Stalin 
expected some resistance in the campaign 
against the peasants, but the extent of the 
defiance, in which peasants slaughtered 
their own livestock and burned crops 
rather than deliver them to the state, took 
him unawares. From 5 to 10 m. peasants 
died in the process of collectivization and 
in the resultant famine of 1932-3.3; mil- 
lions more were conscripted into in- 
dustry. 

SOVIET TOTALITARIANISM. De 
spite the disastrous economic conse- 
quences of the collectivization drive, its 
political results were far-reaching. In fact, 
collectivization ushered in the real begin- 
ning of Soviet totalitarianism. A powerful 
state was the prerequisite for a socioeco- 
nomic revolution from above (i.e., against 


the peasants rather from below, with 
their support) , b'ut this revolution, in 
turn, presupposed an authoritarian state 
to maintain the peasants in subjection. 
Such a system was required in the cities as 
well, wliere workers were assigned to jobs 
in state-owned enterprises, punished 
drastically for absenteeism or tardiness, 
deprived of collective bargaining through 
their trade unions, forced to engage in 
campaigns of “socialist emulation” to 
raise productivity still higher than the 
already inflated norms of the 5-year plans, 
and obliged, as were all social groups, to 
carry internal passports. The technique 
underlying the 5-year plans involved per- 
manent intimidation of both the urban 
and the rural labor forces; such a tactic, 
coupled with the inefficient nature of 
Soviet planning and the substitution of 
political fanaticism for rational principles 
of management, undermined the success 
of the plans. In 1932, after 4i/l years had 
elapsed, the government announced that 
the 1st plan had been fulfilled, and 1933 
witnessed the promulgation of the 2nd, 
covering the years 1933-37. The new plan 
was formally adopted at the 17th Party 
Congress in Jan. 1934. 

By 1934, 99% of all industry was con- 
trolled by the state, and collective farms 
covered 90% of the country’s arable land. 
The only private enterprise remaining in 
the Soviet Union was the sale of crops 
grown on the peasants’ small garden 
plots. However, as a result of peasant 
resistance, collective farms (kolkhozy ) , in 
which peasants owned all land and farm 
implements in common and divided their 
profits, far outnumbered state farms 
(sovkhozy ) , in which the state owned all 
land, equipment, and livestock, and hired 
the peasants as wage laborers. What has 
been called the “second revolution” or 
Russia’s “Iron Age” involved much more 
far-reaching economic and political con- 
sequences than the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. For the first time, the Soviet 
totalitarian structure extended into every 
corner of every citizen’s life. Far from 
“withering away,” as Marx and Lenin 
had predicted, the state had become 
stronger than ever. Stalin justified this 
development by a theory of “capitalist 
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encirclement,” igiplyitjg that the state 
would remain until Communists con- 
trolled the entire world. 

FOREIGN POLICY. In 1927, a decade 
after the Bolshevik Revolution, Soviet 
foreign policy was at a low ebb. Comin- 
tern-sponsored coups and united fronts 
had failed, and Britain and France, then 
Europe’s leading powers, had assumed a 
hostile stance toward Moscow. Stalin told 
the 1927 Party Congress that the era of 
“stabilization" of capitalism was ending 
and that the “imperialist” powers were 
plotting anew against the Soviet Union. 
The following year the 6th Comintern 
Congress adopted this interpretation by 
abandoning the concept of united fronts 
of Communists and other leftist groups 
and advocating an attack on all bourgeois 
political groups, including Social Demo- 
crats, who were labeled “Social Fascists.” 
This policy reaped the most dire results 
in Germany, where the Communists not 
only assailed the Social Democratic policy 
of improving relations with the western 
powers but also aided Hitler’s rise by 
refusing the pleas of many Social Demo- 
crats to make common cause against him. 
Hitler, once in power, repaid the favor by 
destroying the German Communist Party. 

The Comintern's ineptitude stemmed 
not only from ideological rigidity— Stalin, 
professing that Nazism represented the 
highest stage of capitalism in Germany, 
claimed that it would soon be superseded 
by a Communist regime— but from 
Stalin’s transformation of the Interna- 
tional from a vehicle of world revolution 
to an instrument of Soviet foreign policy. 
At the 1928 Party Congress the preserva- 
tion of the world’s first Socialist state, the 
USSR, was proclaimed as the foremost 
duty of Communist parties everywhere. 
Stalin also purged and Russified the 
Comintern staff. The hard line imposed 
on the Comintern in 1928 found a certain 
parallel in Soviet foreign policy on the 
level of relationships with individual 
states. Moscow continued, as under 
Lenin, to regard Britain (held to be the 
strongest capitalist power) as the main 
enemy and to play the anti- Versailles 
powers against Britain and France in the 
European power balance. At the same 


time, however, Stalin was forced by the 
Soviet Union’s isolation and the internal 
difficulties accompanying the 1st 5-Year 
Plan to pursue a cautious foreign policy. 
He was particularly anxious to neutralize 
the countries on the Soviet Union’s west- 
ern borders to prevent their being used 
by the capitalist powers as a potential 
staging area for an invasion of Russia. This 
was the chief motive behind the so-called 
Litvinov Protocol, named for Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinov (1876-1951), 
and signed on 9 Feb., 1929, by the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Rumania, the 3 Baltic 
republics, Turkey, Persia, and the Free 
City of Danzig. Continuing domestic 
troubles and anxiety over rising German 
nationalism also led the Soviet Union to 
conclude nonaggression treaties with Po- 
land, the Baltic states, Finland, and even 
France. 

Meanwhile Moscow, although the 
USSR was not a member of the League of 
Nations, participated in many League- 
sponsored committees seeking to reduce 
international tensions. The Soviet Union 
also sought wider diplomatic recognition. 
Anglo-Soviet relations were renewed in 
1929. In 1933 the U.S.A. accorded recog- 
nition. Sino-Soviet ties, severed in 1929, 
were revived in 1932 as a response to 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 
Mounting anxiety over Nazism in Ger- 
many and militarism in Japan led the 
Soviet Union to join the League of 
Nations, 17 Sept., 1934, and to veer away 
from the Comintern hard line toward 
bourgeois governments. What became 
known as the Comintern’s “Popular 
Front” policy received its first trial in 
France in 1934, though the policy was not 
officially inaugurated until the following 
year. 

1934-39 

THE GREAT PURGES. The extent to 
which Stalin had disposed of all opposi- 
tion to his regime was revealed at the 
17ih Party Congress held in Jan. 1934. At 
this "Congress of Victors,” ostensibly so 
named to celebrate the achievements of 
the 1st 5-Year Plan, Stalin declared that 
“there is nothing more to prove and, it 
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seems, no one to fight.” On 1 Dec., 1934. 
however, Sergei M. Kirov (h. 1888), 
ZinoViev’s successor as Leningrad Party 
chief, was assassinated. Stalin reasoned 
that since the assassin, Leqnid V. Niko- 
laev, had had close ties with Zinoviev, the 
latter was “objectively” responsible. Be- 
ginning early in 1935, large numbers of 
real and alleged supporters of Zinoviev, 
Trotsky, and other “Leftists” were de- 
ported to Siberia. A more ominous devel- 
opment occurred in Aug. 1936, when 16 
distinguished Old Bolsheviks, including 
Zinoviev and Kamenev, were placed on 
public trial, forced -to fabricate confes- 
sions of their "errors,” and executed. 
That same year N. L Yezhov (1895-1938) , 
the “bloodthirsty dwarf,” became head of 
the NKVD, successor of the GPU, and the 
purges rolled to their peak. In Jan. 1937, 
17 leading Communists were condemned 
to death at the trial of the so-called “Anti- 
Soviet Trotskyite Center.” Marshall Mi- 
khail Tukhachevsky (1893-1937) , chief of 
the army general staff, together with most 
of the army’s top generals, were tried and 
shot, June 1937. In Mar. 1938 the major 
leaders of the Right Opposition, includ- 
ing Bukharin and Rykov (Tomsky com- 
mitted suicide) , perished. Yezhov himself 
was executed after being replaced by 
Lavrenti P. Beria (1899-1953) . Dec. 1938. 

Beria’s accession to leadership of the 
police signaled the end of the mass 
purges and show trials, although numer- 
ous arrests and exiles continued. The 
NKVD became, in fact, the .Soviet 
Union’s largest individual employer in 
the 1930’s; perhaps as many as 10 m. 
persons toiled in its forced labor camps. 
The purge victims included Lenin’s en- 
tire Politburo (Trotsky was tried in ab- 
sentia) except Stalin himself, the whole 
Bolshevik Old Guard, 70% of the mem- 
bers and candidates of the Central Com- 
mittee elected at the 1934 Congress, and 
the cream of the leadership of the army, 
economy, trade unions, and secret police. 
Reportedly, the police were empowered 
arbitrarily to arrest a certain percentage 
of the entire population of the Soviet 
Union; an estimated 8 m. people were 
thus affected. 

The Great Purges fatally undermined 


the degree of independent action still left 
to Soviet institutions, which now became 
pliant instruments of Stalin’s will. 
Younger and presumably more reliable 
men, who had spent their formative years 
under the Stalinist system, replaced the 
purge victims in key posts. All owed their 
careers, and some their lives, to Stalin. 
The totalitarian state structure was now 
complete. Stalin ignored even his own 
Party in reaching decisions; 13 years 
elapsed between the 18th and 19th Party 
Congresses, held in 1939 and 1952 respec- 
tively, and during those years Stalin 
consulted the Central Committee and 
even the Politburo ever more infre- 
cpiently. He had become the infallible 
vozhd (leader) , and the “cult of person- 
ality” rolled into high gear. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1936. In Nov. 
1936 Stalin promulgated a new constitu- 
tion. He explained that the Soviet Union 
had now completed the building of so- 
cialism (“from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work,” as 
opposed to Communism, “to each accord- 
ing to his need”) ; exploitation of man by 
man had ended (allegedly because there 
was no more private ownership of the 
means of production) ; and antagonistic 
classes had disappeared (what remained 
were “friendly classes”— workers and peas- 
ants— and a “stratum”— the intelligentsia) . 
Unlike the old constitution, which pro- 
vided for indirect suffrage weighted in 
favor of the proletariat, the new docu- 
ment pledged equal, secret, and direct 
voting. (In fact, secret balloting was 
regarded with the utmost suspicion, while 
direct voting meant merely the fruitless 
and risky option of crossing out the name 
of the Party nominee on the ballot 
paper.) The new constitution guaranteed 
freedom of speech, press, and assembly, 
and even permitted “street processions 
and demonstrations.” In fact these rights 
were lacking throughout the Stalin era. 
Soviet “federali.sm” and the right of un- 
ion lepublics to secede were emphasized 
in the constitution, but still had no 
meaning in reality. The most glaring con- 
tradiction between the constitution and 
the facts of Soviet life was that the docu- 
ment merely mentioned the Communist 
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Party, the true center power in the 
country (though naming it "The guiciing 
force”) , and omitted any mention of 
Marxism-Leninism, the official state 
ideology. 

POPULAR FRONT POLICY. At its 

7th Congress in the summer of 1935 the 
Comintern formally adopted the Popular 
Front policy, which proclaimed the will- 
ingness of all Communist parties to co- 
operate with any political group, whether 
Socialist 01 Rightist, which struggled 
against Fascism. Soviet entry into the 
League of Nations, implying that Moscow 
would respect the norms of international 
bchasior, particularly necessitated such a 
Comintern shift. The major applications 
of the Popular Front j)olicy occurred in 
France, Spain, and China. 

In the French elections of May 1930 the 
Communists contiihiited to the Socialist 
leader Lc^on Blum’s victory, and sup- 
ported his gosernmeni w'liile refusing to 
enter it. Later, llow'e^er, the French (Com- 
munist Party helped to undermine the 
government through strikes and other 
tactics. The Communists repeated the same 
pattern until 1938. by which time the 
Popular Front policy in France had run 
its course. 

In Spain the Socialists and (Mmmu- 
nists, both on the Republican side in the 
Spanish Civil War, formed a Popular 
Front government with Communist par- 
tit ipation, Sept. 1930. Moscow, however, 
ordered the NKVD to arrest and execute 
Trotskyites, anarchists, and many Social- 
ists in Spain. Stalin also began sending 
Soviet aid to the Spanish Republicans; by 
the summer of 1938 the Communists 
exercised a strong influence o\er what 
was left of the republican regime. Shortly 
afterward the Soviet Union cut off its 
aid; unable to secure British or French 
aid for the Republicans, Stalin hesitated 
to overcommit Soviet resources and pres- 
tige unilaterally, and feared a confronta- 
tion with Nazi Germany, which supported 
Franco's forces. Nevertheless, Stalin man- 
aged to delay Franco’s victory until he 
had reaped the maximum advantage from 
the Popular Front policy: moreover, the 
experience in warfare and political in- 
filtration gained by Soviet agents in Spain 


was to serve Stalin wtU in his Communi- 
zation of Eastern Europe, (^n the other 
hand, Soviet intervention in Spain *in- 
^creased wtstern distrust of Moscow. 

A Popular F/ont appeared in China in 
1937, when the Nationalists and Commu- 
nists agreed to make common cause 
against the Japanese. The 2 groups co- 
operated sporadically over the next few 
years, but both took advantage of the 
united front to strengthen their respec- 
tive positions. Since Communist-National- 
ist collaboration heightened Chinese re- 
sistance to Japanese aggression, it served 
to protect the Soviet Union’s eastern 
frontier. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

The Popular Front policy *gained Moscow 
little security, which Stalin was obliged to 
seek through conventional diplomacy. 
Once the Soviet Union had joined the 
League of Nations, it became a leading 
advocate of League action to maintain 
the peace. At the same time Stalin, ever 
fearful ol Soviet isolation and hoping to 
divert world attention from the Great 
Purges, sought closer bilateral contacts 
with other European countries. In 1935, 
mutual assistance pacts were signed with 
Fiance and Czechoslovakia. The latter 
pact obligated the Soviet Union to aid 
the Czechs only if France did likewise; 
this escaj)e danse allowed Stalin to 're- 
main inactive after France and Britain 
had surrendered Czechoslovakia to Hitler. 
.Soviet feelings of insecurity deepened in 
1936, when Germany and Japan signed 
the Anti-Comintern Pact, 25 Nov., 1936. 
In 1937 the .Soviet Union concluded a 
lonaggression treaty with the Chinese 
Nationalists, then engaged in a full-scale 
war with Japan. Soviet advisers poured 
into China, and limited Russian military 
aid to Chiang Kai-shek’s forces continued 
until Germany invaded Russia in 1941. 
To some extent the Soviet Union used 
both bilateral pacts and the Popular 
Front policy, which had won Communism 
its greatest international influence up to 
that time, as diplomatic bargaining 
counters. As late as 1938, however, both 
the western democracies, which still be- 
lieved appeasement of Hitler would work, 
and the Axis powers virtually ignored 
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the Soviet Union. Then, in the spring of 
1939, both sides began to court Moscow, 
which had meanwhile grown disen- 
chanted about collective security as a 
result of the Munich agreement and had 
decided to draw closer to Hitler. 

NAZI-SOVIET PACT. During the 
spring and summer of 1939 the Russian 
government was simultaneously negotiat- 
ing openly with the western powers and 
secretly with the Nazis. Although Stalin 
regarded both western and Axis coalitions 
as anathema and hoped they would 
mutually exhaust each other in war, he 
aimed to prevent either from attacking 
the Soviet Union and to secure the 
highest possible price for adhering to one 
or the other. Molotov’s replacement of 
Litvinov as foreign commissar, May 1939, 
symbolized Soviet intentions, for Litvinov 
had become identified with the policy of 
collective security against Nazism. Molo- 
tov immediately insinuated that Britain 
and France were not sincere in their 
negotiations with the USSR and were 
encouraging Hitler to expand eastward. 
Not until 5 Aug. did the British and 
French dispatch a military mission to 
Moscow, however, and then by ship and 


without providing; it wijh written author- 
ization to make political decisions. When 
talks finally began, 12 Aug., the West- 
erners proved unable and unwilling to 
meet Stalin’s price for a pact— a free hand 
in the Baltic states and the right to send 
troops into Poland if Germany attacked. 
The Nazis, on the other hand, wanted an 
accord guaranteeing Soviet neutrality be- 
fore they activated their planned invasion 
of Poland. On 23 Aug. Foreign Ministers 
Molotov and Ribbentrop signed the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. Its public text was simply 
an agreement on nonaggression and 
neutrality; a secret protocol, however, 
divided Eastern Europe into “spheres of 
influence” by which the Soviet Union was 
to receive Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Bessarabia. Furthermore, the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact was accompanied by a trade treaty 
and arrangements for a large-scale ex- 
change of raw materials and arms. The 
pact, embodying the unusual provision 
that it was to take effect immediately, 
enabled Stalin to obtain temporary im- 
munity against Na/i attack and to remain 
neutral in the 1st stage of the war, which 
he labeled an imperialistic conflict for the 
redivision of the world. (Cont. p. 540.) 


The United States in Crisis and Recovery 


EMERGENCE OF THE U.S. AS 
A WORLD POWER 

1914-18 

INTERVENTION IN HAITI. The U.S., 
holding large financial interests, inter- 
vened in strife-torn Haiti, 29 July, 1915. 
President Dartiguenave signed a treaty, 16 
Sept., making Haiti a virtual U.S. pro- 
tectorate. American troops left on 6 Aug., 
1934. 

BRYAN-CHAMORRO TREATY. 18 
Feb., 1916. By this treaty the U.S. granted 
Nicaragua $3 m. in return for exclusive 
rights to a canal route and naval base. 

MEXICAN BORDER CAMPAIGN. 
Pancho Villa’s marauders killed 18 Amer- 
icans, 18 Jan., 1916, at Santa Ysabel, 
Mexico, and 17, 9 Mar., at Columbus, 


N.M. President Wilson dispatched 15,000 
men under Gen. John J. Pershing across 
the border to pursue Villa. ITie troops 
were withdrawn by 5 Feb., 1917. The U.S. 
recognized Carranza, who became presi- 
dent, 11 Mar. 

INTERVENTION IN SANTO DO- 
MINGO. Domestic difficulties in Santo 
Domingo further increased that country's 
national debt, and forced tlie Dominican 
president to resign, May 1916. The U.S. 
declared full military occupation, 29 
Nov., and U.S. naval officers took over 
internal administration. The American 
marines withdrew, July 1924, when Gen. 
Horacio Vdsquez became constitutional 
president. 

WAR PREPAREDNESS. The war in 
Europe prompted individuals like Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt ayd organizations like the 
National Security League to demand 
military readiness. Wilson resisted until 
the Lusitania incident, 7 May, 1915. On 3 
June, 1916, the National Defense Act was 
passed. It expanded the army and author- 
ized a 450,000-man National Guard. 

^RESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 7 Nov., 
1916. The Republicans nominated Su- 
preme Court Justice Charles E. Hughes 
(N.Y.) and Charles W. Fairbanks (Ind.) . 
Despite Roosevelt's support of Hughes, 
Wilson and Marshall, campaigning on a 
peace platform, won a close election, 
277-254. (For entry of U.S. into World 
War I, see p. 374.) 

WAR LEGISLATION. The Liberty 
Loan Act, 24 Apr., 1917, authorized the 
public sale of war bonds and loans to the 
allies to buy food and war materiel. The 
Selective Service Act, 18 May, established 
a military draft for men between 21 and 
30 (later 18 and 45) ; 2.810,296 men were 
called. The War Industries Board was 
established, 28 July, to maximize efficiency 
in the nation's war industries. The Lever 
Food and Fuel Control Act, 10 Aug., 
empowered the President to control the 
production and distribution of food and 
fuel necessary for the war. An Act of 6 
Oct. prohibited trading with the enemy. 
On 26 Dec. Wilson placed the railroads 
under emergency federal control with 
Secretary of the Treasury William Gibbs 
McAdoo (1863-1941) as administrator. 
The Sedition Act, 16 May, 1918, forbade 
statements detrimental to the war effort 
or attacking the American form of govern- 
ment. 

1919-32 

REJECTION OF LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS MEMBERSHIP. Wilson sub 
mitted to the Paris Peace Conference, 14 
Feb., 1919, a draft covenant for a League 
of Nations, and then returned to the U.S., 
where 39 Republicans had signed Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s senatorial “round robin” 
denouncing the League's proposed form. 
On his return to Europe, Mar.-Apr., 
Wilson agreed to certain compromises 
regarding reparations, the wording of the 
convenant, etc. After the signing of the 


Treaty of Versailles, 28 June, with its 
accompanying covenant, opposition to 
ratification broke out in the U.S. Senate. 
Wilsonia/i Democrats supported immedi- 
ate ratification; Lodge’s moderates had 
reservations; “irrcconcilables” led by 
Hiram Johnson and William E. Borah 
opposed it. Wilson was adamant. Demo- 
crats and moderate Republicans defeated 
the Foreign Relations Committee’s 
“ii reconcilable” amendments, and Demo- 
crats and irrcconcilables rejected Lodge's 
reservations, 19 Nov. The League Cove- 
nant was rejected and the U.S. did not 
become a member of the League. 

WASHINGTON ARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE. 12 Nov., 1921-6 Feb., 1922. 
The conference reduced naval armaments 
and considered East Asian problems. Five 
powers agreed not to build capital ships 
for 10 years and to apportion capital 
tonnage among themselves at the ratio of 
5 (U.S.) : 5 (Britain) : 3 (Japan) : 1.67 
(France) : 1.67 (Italy) . They also limited 
submarine warfare ami outlawed asphyxi- 
ating gases. Nine powers reaffirmed the 
(diinese Open Door policy. 

INTERALLIED WAR DEBTS. Wil 
son refused British and French arguments 
in favor of cancellation of interallied war 
debts. Congress established the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, 9 Feb., 
1922, which negotiated agreements based 
on the debtor nations' ability to pay. The 
European financial situation led the U.S. 
to reduce drastically the debt’s principal, 
1925-26, but U.S. insistence on partial 
payment generated anti-American feeling 
abroad and isolationism at home. 

DAWES PLAN. 9 Apr., 1924. President 
Calvin Coolidge (1872-1933) appointed, 
15 Dec., 1923, a commission under 
Charles G. Dawes to investigate why 
Germany had defaulted on her repara- 
tions payments. The resulting Dawes 
Plan advocated reorganizing the Reichs- 
bank under allied supervision and a 
schedule of graduated reparations pay- 
ments. 

POLICY TOWARD THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. The U.S., though not a 
member, was represented at numerous 
League gatherings, including the Interna- 
tional Opium Conference, 1924. Five U.S. 
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officials represented American interests at 
Geneva. 

WORLD COURT. Despite Senate ap- 
proval, 27 Jan., 1926, U.S. reservations 
prevented her from joining the Court of 
International Justice proposed in the 
League Covenant. Elihu Root (1845- 
1937) formulated a plan, 1929, which 
prohibited the Court from rendering ad- 
visory opinions, without American con- 
sent, on matters involving U.S. interests. 
'I'he Senate did not act, and later, 1935, 
rejected membership. 

KELLOGG BRIAND PACT. 27 Aug.. 
1928. ITie French foreign minister, Aris- 
tide Briand, submitted a bilateral treaty, 

20 June, 1927, outlawing war. Secretary of 
Stale Frank B. Kellogg made the agree- 
ment multinational, and 14 nations 
signed the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

RELATIONS WITH NICARAGUA. 
Henry L. Stimson (1867-1950) negotiated, 
1927, an agreement between warring Lib- 
eral and Conservative factions in Nica- 
ragua, and Liberal Jos^ Moncado was 
elected president, 4 Nov., 1928, at a U.S.- 
supervised election. American marines, 
dispatched in 1926, withdrew in 1928. 

YOUNG PLAN. A plan put forward by 
Owen D. Young, 1929, reduced German 
reparations to $8,032,500,000, payable 
over 58i/<, years at 5i/o^(, interest. The 
Lausanne Conference canceled, 16 June, 
1932, over 90% of this obligation. 

LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE. 

21 Jan.-22 Apr., 1930. The U.S., Britain, 
and Japan agreed to limit cruiser con- 
struction at the ratio of 10-10-6 Neither 
France nor Italy signed the more impor- 
tant provisions of the treaty, which was to 
expire on 31 Dec., 1936. 

HOOVER DEBT iMORATORIUM. 
20 June, 1931. The desperate world eco- 
nomic situation prompted acceptance of 
President Hoover’s 1-year moratorium on 
both interallied debts and reparations. 

STIMSON DOCTRINE. Arising out 
of Japan's attack on Manchuria, 18 Sept., 
1931, the Stimson Doctrine declared, 7 
Jan., 1932, U.S. opposition to any agree- 
ment impairing China’s sovereignty or 
integrity. After Japan’s attack on Shang- 
hai, 29 Jan., the League endorsed the 
Stimson Doctrine. 


1933-39 

“GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY.” Presi 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt pledged a 
“Good Neighbor policy’’ toward Latin 
America, 4 Mar., 1933, and rejected, 28 
Dec., the idea of armed intervention. 

RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUS 
SIA. 16 Nov., 1933. Notes were formally 
exchanged as the USSR agreed not to 
interfere in U.S. domestic affairs and to 
extend religious freedom to Americans in 
Russia. 

HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY. Vari 
ous Pan-American conferences met in 
response to the threat of European Fas- 
cism: the Montevideo Conference out- 
lawed, 26 Dec., 1933, outside interference 
in internal affairs, and the Lima Confer- 
ence’s “Declaration of Lima’’ expressed, 
24 Dec., 1938, the Americas' determina- 
tion to resist foreign intervention. 

COLONIAL POLICY. The Philippine 
legislature accepted the Tydings-McDuffie 
Act, which provided, 24 Mar., 1934, for 
eventual Philippine independence and 
promised removal of U.S. military posts. 
Roosevelt approved a Philippine consti- 
tution, 8 Feb., 1935, and ^^anuel Quezon 
(1878-1944) became president of the 
Philippines, 17 Sept. An Organic Act, 22 
Jan., 1936, established a territorial legisla- 
ture in the Virgin Islands. 

DECLINE OF DOLLAR DIPLO 
MACY. Ambassador Sumner Welles 
(1892-1962) negotiated a treaty, 29 May, 
1934, with conservative Carlos Menclieta’s 
Cuban government abrogating the Platt 
.Amendment. Roosevelt allowed, 17 Oct., 

1933, Panama more erpiitable commercial 
rights in the Canal Zone (ratified 1939) , 
and withdrew U.S. troops from Haiti, 

1934. 

NEUTRALITY ACTS. As Europe 
moved toward war, Americans became 
increiisingly isolationist. The Neutrality 
Act of 1935 authorized a temporary em- 
bargo on arms shipments to all belliger- 
ents. The 1936 Act outlawed loans or 
credits to belligerents. Neutrality Acts in 
1937 forbade munitions shipments to 
either side in the Spanish Civil War, 
empowered the President to list other 
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commodities to bj paitj for on delivery, 
and made travel on belligerents’ ships 
illegal. 

RELATIONS WITH JAPAN. The 
Japanese sank, 12 Dec., 1937, the U.S. 
river gunboat Panay in China, but 
quickly apologized, 14 Dec. However, they 
rejected, 18 Nov., 1938, the Open Door 
policy. 

MEXICAN EXPROPRIATION CON- 
TROVERSY. President L.izaro Cdrdcnas 
nationalized most of the properties of 
American oil companies operating in 
Mexico, 18 Mar., 1938. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull (1871-1955) insisted that 
fair (ornj)cnsation was due, and the gov- 
ernments eventually agreed that Mexico 
should pay American claims in return for 
financial aid. 

RELATIONS WITH EUROPE. The 

Hritish prime minister, Neville Chamber- 
lain, rejected Roosevelt’s proposal of 11 
Jan., 1938 for a world conference to 
reduce armaments. Hitler denied hostile 
intentions when Roosevelt asked, 15 Apr., 
1939, Cieimany and Italy to pledge them- 
sehes not to attack 31 specified European 
and Middle Eastern nations. 

DOMESTIC ISSUES 

1919 

PROHIBITION. The 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution, prohibiting the 
m.inufacture and .sale of alcoliolic bever- 
ages, and submitted for ratification, 18 
Dec., 1917, was ratified on 29 Jan., 1919. 
The National Prohibition Enforcement 
(Volstead) .Act, 28 Oct., 1919, passed over 
Wilson’s veto, defined any beverage with 
more than halt of 1% of alcohol as an 
intoxicant. 

1920 

ECONOMIC LEGISLATION. The Esch- 
Cummins (Transportation) Act, 28 Feb., 
returned the railroads to private control, 
strengthened the I.C.C., and established a 
Railroad Labor Board. The Jones (Mer- 
chant Marine) Act, 5 June, ended war- 
time shipping legislation. The Water 


Power Act, 10 June, established a Federal 
Power Commission empowered to author- 
ize construction to improve navigafton 
and develop power resources. 

• WOMEN'S VOTE. The 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, giving the vote 
to women, was ratified, 26 Aug. 

‘‘RED RAIDS.” The success of Russia’s 
Bolshevik Revolution prompted mass 
arrests and deportations of political and 
labor agitators by A. Mitchell Palmer’s 
Justice Department. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 2 Nov. 
The Republicans nominated Sen. Warren 
G. Harding (Ohio) and Gov. Calvin 
Coolidge (Mass.), attacked the proposed 
League of Nations, and promised a "re- 
turn to normalcy." The Democrats chose 
Gov. James M. Cox (Ohio) and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (N.Y.) , and supported the 
League. Harding won, 404-127. 

1921 

ECONOMIC RECESSION. A recession, 
bringing unemployment to 4,750,000 per- 
sons, was caused by tight credit, a glutted 
domestic market, and a decline in ex- 
ports. Agriculture began a downward 
spiral which lasted through the depres- 
sion. 

BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING ACT. 
10 June. This act created the Bureau of 
the Budget. The President was instructed 
to report annually to Congress on the 
government’s fiscal status. 

PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT. 
15 Aug. Unfair and monopolistic prac- 
tices in ihe livestock, poultry, and dairy 
industries were prohibited. 

1922-23 

KU KLUX KLAN. The K.K.K., a funda- 
mentalist, racist, and nativist organiza- 
tion, was revived in 1915 and grew in 
membership to 5 m. by 1922. Newspaper 
revelations, 1923, of its vicious tactics and 
the conviction of Indiana Grand Dragon 
David C. Stephenson for murder, 1925, 
caused its decline. 

ACCESSION. OF COOLIDGE. When 
Harding died, 2 Aug., 1923, of embolism, 
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Calvin C. Coolidge (1872-1933) became 
President. Coolidgc’s annual message to 
Cop.grcss, 6 Dec., advocated government 
economy and aid to business. 

1924 

HARDING ADMINISTRATION 
SCANDALS. Several departments of gov- 
ernment were shaken by exposures of 
corruption in Harding’s administration. 
Interior Secretary Albert B, Fall was 
jailed after Sen. Thomas f. Walsh’s 
(Mont.) committee discovered that Fall 
had secretly leased naval oil reserve lands 
at Teapot Dome, Wyo., and Elk Hills, 
Calif., to oil operators Harry F. Sinclair 
and Edward L. ^Doheny. Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty resigned after reve- 
lations that he had received money from 
prohibition legislation violators. 

SOLDIERS’ BONUS ACT. 19 May. 
The World War Adjusted Compensation 
(Soldiers’ Bonus) Act, passed over Cool- 
idge's veto, provided 20*ycar endowment 
politics to veterans below the rank of 
major. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 4 Nov. 

Republicans nominated Coolidge and 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes (111.) and 
endorsed the high Fordney McCumber 
Tariff. Democrats, split between the sup- 
porters of William G. McAdoo (Tenn.) 
and Alfred E. Smith (N.Y.) , nominated 
John W. Davis (W. Va.) and Gov. 
Charles W. Bryan (Neb.) , and advocated 
a competitive tariff. A farmer-labor Pro- 
gressive Party chose Sen. Robert M. La 
Follette (Wis.) and Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler (Mont.) . Coolidge (382) de- 
feated Davis (136) and La Follette (13) 

1925^29 

SACCO-VANZETTI CASE. Italian anar 
chists Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti were executed, 23 Aug., 1927, for 2 
murders committed in 1920. Liberals 
claimed their Massachusetts trial was 
prejudiced, but a Massachusetts commis- 
sion sustained the verdict, 27 July, 1927. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 6 Nov., 
1928. Republicans nominated Commerce 


Secretary Herbert Hoover (Calif.) and 
Sen. Charles Curtis (Kan.) , and supported 
prohibition and the protective tariff. 
Democrats chose Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
(N.Y.) and Sen. Joseph T. Robinson 
(Ark.), and supported farm relief and 
collective bargaining for labor. Hoover 
(444) defeated Smith (87) , whose Roman 
Catholicism and anti-prohibition views 
cost him votes. 

EXPORT DEBENTURE PLAN. This 
plan, approved in 1929, provided for 
export bounties on certain agricultural 
commodities to be paid in debentures 
receivable in payment for import duties. 
Senate support tollaj^sed when Hoover 
announced lie would veto the measure. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
ACT. 15 June, 1929. This act created a 
Federal Farm Board to promote the 
marketing of farm commodities through 
agricultural co-operatives and price stabi- 
lization corporations. 

PANIC OF 1929. The stock market 
collapse of 1929 ended a period of un- 
paralleled U.S. prosperity and touched off 
a worldwide depression. 

1930-31 

riOOVER RELIEF POLICY. Opposing 
direct federal relief to alleviate the de- 
pression, Hoover proposed federally 
aided local public-works projects to help 
the unemployed. 

WICKERSHAM REPORT. 19 Jan., 
1931. George W. Wickersham's Law Ob- 
servance and Enforcement Commission 
advocated revision of the unpopular Pro- 
hibition Amendment. Hoover opposed 
repeal, 20 Jan. 

VETERANS’ BONUS. Over Hoover’s 
veto. Congress authorized, 27 Feb., 1931, 
loans of up to 50% of veterans’ bonuses. 

1932 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION. The R.F.C. was established, 
2 Feb., to revive the economy by ex- 
tending credit to banks, life insurance 
companies, building and loan societies, 
railroads, and farm mortgage associations. 
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GLASS STEAGALL ACT. 27 Feb. An 

expansion of credit was encouraged by 
the allocation of $750 m. in government 
gold for business needs. 

RELIEF AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT. 21 July. The R.F.C. received au- 
thorization to lend $300 m. to states 
unable to finance economic relief them- 
selves. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
ACT. 22 July. Discount banks for home 
mortgages were established. The aims 
were to curtail foreclosures and encourage 
construction. 

“BONUS ARMY.” 28-29 July. In June 

17.000 veterans camped around Washing- 
ton to demand cash payment of their 
bonuses. Cien. Douglas Mac Arthur com- 
manded troops who forcibly removed 

2.000 veterans who had remained through 

July- 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 8 Nov. 

The Republicans renominated Hoover 
and Curtis. The Democrats nominated 
(iov. Franklin Delano Roosevelt (1882- 
194,5) (N.Y.) and John Nance Garner 

(Tex.). Both parties advocated cuts in 
government spending and a balanced 
budget, but Roosevelt pledged a “New 
Deal” for Americans and help for the 
“forgotten man at the bottom of the 
economic pyramid." Hoover attacked as 
radicalism ideas for government economic 
regulation proposed by Roosevelt's 
“Biains Trust." which included Rexford 
Ck 'Fugwell and Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
Roosevelt (472 electoral votes, 42 states) 
defeated Hoover (59) , and the Democrats 
took both houses of Congress by substan- 
tial margins. 

19,33 

THE NEW DEAL. Between Roosevelt s 
election and his inauguration the eco- 
nomic crisis became desperate. By 4 Mar. 
almost every state had closed its banks. 
On 5 Mar. Roosevelt called a special 
session of Congress for 9 Mar., and 
declared a bank holiday until then. Al- 
most at once 75% of the Federal Reserve 
System banks reopened and stock prices 
began to rise. The “Hundred Days”' 


session of Congress, 9 ^ar.-16 June, 
produced the following relief and re- 
covery measures: • 

9 Mar. ^ An Emergency Banking Relief 
•Act approved Roosevelt's emergency 
actions, enlarged his control of monetary 
policy, and authorized the Treasury to 
call in all gold. 

20 Mar. An Economy Act, to balance 
the budget, reduced government salaries 
and veterans’ benefits. 

22 Mar. The Beer-Wine Revenue Act 
legalized and taxed beverages containing 
3.2% or more of alcohol. 

31 Mar. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps Reforestation Relief Act provided 
work for 250,000 young men developing 
the nation’s natural resources. 

19 Apr. The IJ.S. abandoned the gold 
standard. Stock and commodity prices 
rose. 

12 May. A Federal Emergency Relief 
Act, administered by Harry L. Hopkins 
(1800-1946), authorized outright grants 
to local governments for relief purposes. 

12 May. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act (AAA) sought to restore prosperity 
by establishing parity prices for basic 
commodities based on iarmers' 1909-14 
purchasing power. It also authorized gov- 
ernment subsidies for farmers who volun- 
tarily limited production, and established 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 

18 May. Sen. George W. Norris (Neb.) 
proposed that the government reopen its 
First World War power plant at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., lo service inhabitants of the 
Tennessee Ri\er Valley. Hoover and 
Coolidge had vetoed the measure, but 
Roosevelt established the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (TVA) to sell electricity 
and fertilizer and develop the area, and 
serve as a “yardstick" to judge fair power 
rates, 

27 May. A Federal Security Act re- 
quired that pro-spective purchasers receive 
full information on securities issues. 

13 June. A Home Owners Refinancing 
Act .sought to save other than farm 
residences from repossession by refinanc- 
ing mortgages through the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation (HOLC) . 
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16 June. The Glass-Steagall (Banking) 
Act established the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation (FDIC) to safeguard 
bank deposits under }5,000. 

16 June. The Farm Credit Act pro-’ 
vided low-intcrcst, long-ferm mortgage 
refinancing by extending short-term pro- 
duction and marketing credits. 

16 June. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act (NIRA) authori/ed tht‘ Piesi- 
dent to prescribe industrial fair-trade 
codes, exempt from antitrust legislation, 
in order to stimulate l)iisincss The act 
guaranteed labor’s right to collective bar- 
gaining, and established Harold L. Ickes’ 
Public Works Administration to promote 
recovery through construction programs. 
The Supreme •C^ourt {Schechter v. U.S., 
1935) declared the National Recovery 
Administration unconstitutional. 

LATER NEW DEAL LEGISLATION. 
18 Oct. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion attempted to raise farm prices by 
extending loans to enable farmers to re- 
tain their crops. 

8 Nov.-Mar., 1934. The Civil Works 
Administration (CWA) put 4 m. jobless 
to work on government projects. 

.5 Dec. The 21st Amendment to the 
Constitution repealed the 18th (Prohibi- 
tion) Amendment. 

1934 

30 Jan. The Gold Reserve Act enalded 
the government to control dollar devalua- 
tion by crnj)Owering the President to set 
the value of the dollar in i elation to its 
gold content. 

2 Feb. The Export-Import Bank en- 
couraged overseas commerce by extending 
short- and long-term loans to American 
exporters. 

15 Feb. The Civil Works Emergency 
Relief Act appropriated $950 m. for civil 
works and direct relief in fiscal 1935. 

28 Mar. Independent Offices Appropri- 
ations Act. Congress overrode Roosevelt’s 
veto to restore the expenditures reduced 
by the 1933 Economy Act. 

7 Apr. The Jones-Connally Act and the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act placed addi- 
tional crops under the AAA. 


21 Apr. The Cottop Control (Bank- 
head) Act provided for compulsory limi- 
tation of the cotton crop. 

6 June. The Securities Exchange Act 
created the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to license stock exchanges 
and regulate trading in securities. 

7 June. A Corporation Bankruptcy Act 
enabled corporations to reorganize if 2/3 
of their creditors agreed. 

19 June. The Communications Act 
established the Federal Communications 
Commission to regulate interstate and 
foreign telegraph, cable, and radio com- 
munications. 

19 June. The Silver Purchase Act, de- 
signecl to please farm and silver interests, 
authori/ed an increase in the T reasury’s 
silver holdings until they reached i/^ of 
the value of its gold stocks. 

28 June. A Federal Farm Bankruptcy 
Act (Fra/ier-l.emke Bankruptcy Act) , 
later declared unconstitutional, 1935, en- 
abled farmers to secure credit extensions. 

28 June. The National Housing Act 
established a Federal Housing Authority 
(FHA) to entourage home construction. 

28 June. T he Tobacco Control Act im- 
posed compulsory crop limitations in the 
tobatto industry. 

1935 

2ND NEW DEAL. On -1 )an. a 2nd New 
Deal, containing sot ial-rcform legislation, 
was ])iomised by Roosevelt. 

8 Apr. The Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act, relegating direct relief to 
the states, established Harry L. Hopkins’ 
Works Progress (later “Projects”) Admin- 
istration (WPA) to employ the jobless in 
a national works program. By 1943 the 
WPA had employed 8,500,000 individuals 
in manual labor and the arts. 

27 Apr. A Soil Conservation Act estab- 
lished the Soil Conservation Sendee. 

I -May. The Resettlement Administra- 
tion (RA) , under Rexford G. Tugwell, 
conducted conservation projects and 
moved poor laborers anti farmers to 
better hou:ing, sometimes in government- 
built “greenbelt towns.” 

II May. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
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ministration intended to bring 

electricity to isolatecf rural areas, was 
founded. 

22 May. The Patman Bonus Bill, au- 
thorizing cash payment of World War I 
bonuses, was vetoed as iiiflai ionary. 

7 June. A National Resoiures Commit- 
tee was created to plan the development 
of America's natural resources. 

26 June. I'he National Youth Adminis- 
tration (NVA) , under Aubrey Williams, 
provided part-time employment lor needy 
school, college, and graduate students. 

5 July, rhe National Lal)or Relations 
Act (W^agiK'r-Connery Act) created a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
and guaranteed workers’ rights to orga- 
ni/e and bargain collectively. 

OPPOSITION TO THE NEW DEAL. 
An anii-New Deal coalition developed in 
iO.S'l -.L'). Business interests established the 
Liberty League. Dr. Francis F. Towns- 
end’s Old Age Revolving Pension Plan, 
Sen. Huey Long’s (La.) and Rev. Gerald 
L. K Smith’s Share-Our-Wealth program, 
and Rev. Charles F Coughlin’s National 
Union for Social Justice also opposed 
Roosevelt’s policies. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 14 Aug. 

This act established a federal-state system 
of unemployment insurance financed by a 
payroll tax, old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance financed by a tax on employers and 
employees, and appropriations to help 
states pay their own olcl-age pensions and 
heljj the destitute. 

BANKING ACT OF 1935. 23 Aug. The 
ex-oHicio members were removed from 
the new 7-man Board ot Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COM 
PANY ACT (WHEELER RAYBURN 
ACT). 28 Aug. Gas and electricity com- 
panies were placed under federal regula- 
tion and holfiing companies had to justify 
their existence or dissolve. 

WAGNER GROSSER ACT. 29 Aug. 
Retirement pensions were provided for 
railroad employees. 

GUFFEY-SNYDER BITUMINOUS 
COAL STABILIZATION ACT. 30 Aug. 

This act. known as the “little NR A," ap- 
plied NRA-type codes to the coal indus- 


try. It was later, 1936, declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

REVENUE ACT (WEALTH TAX 
ACT). 3J) Aug. This act increased the tax 
rate on incomes over $.50,000, corporate 
earnings over^50.000, estates, and gifts. 

1936 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
AAA. On 6 Jan. the AAA was struck 
down by the Supreme Court. 

ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT. 
24 Jan. This act authorized, over Roose- 
velt’s veto, immediate cash payment of 
veterans’ bonuses. 

SOIL CONSERVATION AND DO- 
MESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT. 29 Feb. 

This act replaced the A.AA by granting 
benefit payments to farmers who con- 
served soil by restricting production. 

REVENUE ACT. 22 June. Among 
other provisions the act levied an undis- 
tributed profits tax on corporate incomes. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACT. 26 
June. Government subsidies were author- 
ized to develop the U.S. merchant marine. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 3 Nov. 
Republicans nominated Gov. Alfred M. 
Landon (Kan.) and Col. Frank Knox 
(lil.) ; they condemned the New Deal and 
claimed regulated monopoly had replaced 
free cntcrj)rise, but did not predict repeal 
of Roosevelt’s legislation. Fr. Coughlin’s 
supporters endorsed Republican Repre- 
sentative William Lemke (N.D.) and 
4 homas C. O’Brien (Mass.) for the 
Union Party. Democrats renominated 
Roosevelt and Garner. Roosevelt attacked 
the "economic royalists’’ who oppo.sed his 
policies and won a smashing victory, re- 
ceiving 27,751,612 popular and 523 elec- 
toral votes (46 stales) to Landon’s 16,68 1,- 
913 and 8. 

1937 

SUPREME COURT FIGHT. 5 Fcb.-22 
July. The Supreme Court’s frequent in- 
validation of New Deal legislation 
prompted Roosevelt to suggest increasing 
its membership to 15 if justices refused to 
retire at age 70. Opponents attacked 
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F.D.R.'s attempt to “pack” the Court, and 
some New Dealers like Sen. Wheeler 
(Mqnt.) supported them. Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes’ denunciation, 21 
Mar., of Roosevelt’s claim that more jus- 
tices were needed to handle the case load 
and the Court’s decisions sustaining New 
Deal measures, including the Social Se- 
curity and Wagner Labor Relations Acts, 
doomed the bill, which had irreparably 
split Democratic ranks, to languish in 
committee Roosevelt appointed 7 justices 
during the next 4 years through normal 
procedures. 

GUFFEY VINSON BITU MINGUS 
COAL ACT. 26 Apr. By this measure the 
unconstitutional GufFey-Snyder Act was re- 
enacted, except, for its wages-ancl-hours 
clause. 

BANKHEAD JONES FARM TEN- 
ANT ACT. 22 July. Forty-year, low-inter- 
est loans were authorized to enable farm 
tenant laborers and sharecroppers to buy 
farms. 

MILLER-TYDINGS ENABLING 
ACT. 18 Aug. This act legalized contracts 
to maintain the resale price of branded 
nationally advertised products traded in 
interstate commerce. 

NATIONAL HOUSING (WAGNER- 
STEAGALL) ACT. 1 Sept. The U.S. 
Housing Authority (USHA) was estab- 
lished to extend bO-year, low-interest 
loans to local governments for slum 
clearance. 

1938 

LUDLOW RESOLUTION. 10 Jan. A 

resolution put forward by Rep. Louis 
Ludlow (Ind.) proposed an amendment 
requiring a national referendum Indore 
war could be declared, except if Ameri- 
can territories were invaded. Roosevelt 
opposed and the House returned the 
resolution to committee. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT. 16 Feb. The AAA was reconstituted 
without the objectionable processors’ tax. 
The Secretary of Agriculture was author- 
ized to set acreage allotments if 2/g of the 
farmers agreed to a marketing quota. The 
act authorized loans based on surpluses 


which would be stored until they could 
be sold at parity. 

BUSINESS RECESSION. 14 Apr. 

Roosevelt expanded the WPA and au- 
thorized the Federal Reserve System to 
follow a loose-money policy to stimulate 
business. 

HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES COMMITTEE. 26 May. The com 
mittee was created to investigate Nazis, 
Fascists, Communists, and other “un- 
American” organizations. 

REVENUE ACT. 27 May. Passed over 
Roosevelt’s veto, the Revenue Act of 1938 
lowered taxes on large busiries.ses and 
raised them on small ones to stimulate 
the economy. 

TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECO 
NOMIC COMMITTEE. 16 June. The 
TNF.C, headed by Sen. Joseph O’Ma- 
honey (Wyo.) , investigated the effects of 
monopolies on the economy. Its report, 
31 Mar., 191 1. advocated strengthening 
the Clayton Act and the FTC and passing 
legislation prohibiting corporations from 
acquiring the assets of large competitors. 

FAIR LABOR STANDARD ACT 
(WAGES AND HOURS LAW). 25 June. 
A 40-hour week was established and also a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. 

CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 8 
Nov. Roo.sevelt’s attempt to “purge” con- 
servative Democratic congressmen was 
generally unsuccessful, although he 
ousted Rep. John J. O’Connor (N.Y.) . 
The Democrats lost 7 Senate and 80 
House seats. 

1939 

DEFENSE P0LK:Y. 12 Jan. Roosevelt 
requested a $525 m. emergency defense 
appropriation, and later asked for addi- 
tional funds, 4 Mar. and 20 Apr. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1939. 3 Apr. This act 
streamlined governmental bureaucracy, 
w'hich had proliferated since the early 
20th cent. A presidential order, 1 July, 
created the Federal Security, Federal 
Works, and Federal Loan Agencies, and 
another, 8 .Sept., reorganized the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Office. 
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EMERGENCY ^RELIEF APPROPRI- 
ATION ACT. 30 *June.* Continuous WPA 
employment was limited to 18 months. 
Despite Roosevelt’s wishes, lack of funds 
necessitated cutbacks in WPA jobs. 

HATCH ACT. 2 Aug. It became illegal 
for non-policy-making federal office- 
holders to campaign politically and to 
take contributions from relief employees. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS. 10 Aug. The Social Security Act 
increased the federal contribution to sdate 
aid to dependent children, the number of 
occupations covered, and granted sup- 
plementary benefits to aged wives. Social 
Security Acts in 1950, 1952, 1954, 1956, 
and 1960 further liberalized the law. 
{Coni. p. 598.) 


Latin America in Transition 


LATIN AMERICA BETWEEN 
THE WARS 

1914-30 

THE NEW POLITICS. Although Latin 
America remained militarily aloof from 
World War I, the area could not isolate 
Itself from the war’s economic effects. 
Disruption of former trading patterns led 
to greater trade with the U.S.A. and 
stimulated local light manufactures. I'he 
change, however, was more apparent than 
real. I'he U.S. began to replace Great 
Britain as principal foreign investor, 
more than doubling direct private invest- 
ment. 1914-29 (to S3. 5 billion) , but Latin 
America's economy remained largely 
semicolonial, dependent upon the export 
of agricultural and subsoil primary 
products. 

The war itself had less political impact 
than the convergence of long-term social 
and economic change. Explosively in 
Mexico and more or less peacefully in 
Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, the eco- 
nomic development of 4 decades com- 
bined with immigration and urbanization 
(in the southern countries) to produce a 
new politics. The urban middle sectors, 
with the support of awakening working 
classes, successfully challenged traditional 
landholding forces for control of the gov- 
ernment. Elsewhere in Latin America, 
where socioeconomic change had been 
less extensive, established elites main- 
tained their dominance— at least until the 
depression. 


ERBANIZAnON IN ARGENTINA AND ChILE 



Urban 

Pop. 


(%) 

{m.) 

Argentina- 

1869 

24.0 

1.7 

1895 

31.8 

4.0 

1914 

40.4 

7.9 

Chile. 

1875 

17.2 

2.1 

1895 

24.1 

2.7 

1920 

32.2 

3.7 


Note: “Uiban” defined as 20,000 pop. or 
over, based on Philip M. FTauscr, ed.. Urbani- 
zation tn Latin America (New Yoik, 
UNESCO. 1961) , p. 08. 

193(M5 

EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION. The 
world depression dramatically demon- 
strated the vulnerability of Latin Amer- 
ica’s monocultural economies. In 1929-32 
exports were down c. 60%, imports c. 75%. 
Foreign investment dried up almost com- 
pletely until the end of World War II; 
U.S, direct private investment was $3.5 
billion in 1929, but only $2.7 billion in 
1943. The trade drop directly undercut 
governmental capabilities by shutting off 
crucial customs revenues. Latent social 
problems were sharply exacerbated and 
suddenly thrust upon traditional political 
systems quite unprepared to cope with 
them. I'he immediate political result 
almost everywhere was a military 
coup; only Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
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Uruguay had civilian-controlled govern- 
ments in the early 1930’s. Kronomic na- 
tionalism and "statism" were the typical 
response of the reformers to the crisis. 
ITic coming of the war, with its increased 
demand for Latin American raw ma- 
terials, contained the new pressures lor a 
time. But l)y the end of tlie w.ir a new 
series of revolts signaled the beginnings 
of an agoni/ing adjustment to the 
modern era. 

MEXICO 

1914-17 

THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. On 

20 Nov., 19 10,. Francisco Madero (1873- 
1913) launched an essentially liber.d po- 
litical re\olt which succeeded in ousting, 
25 May, 1911, the dictator Porfirio Dia/. 
The effect of Madero’s assassination, 22 
Feb., 1913, by Victoriano Hucrt.i was to 
destroy ccnttal authority and broaden the 
conflict into a full-scale social revolution, 
the 1st in the Anierica.s. By late 1915 
Veniistiano Carranza (1859-1920), to- 
gether with his able general, Alvaro 
ObregAn (1880-1928), had asserted mili- 
tary control over the other principal re- 
gional leaders. Emilia no Zapata (?1877- 
1919) and Francisco (Pancho) Villa 
(1877-1923) and secured de fat to recogni- 
tion, 19 Oct., 1915, from the U.S. and 5 
Latin American countries. Carranza was 
elected president, 11 Mar., 1917, ending a 
4-year constitutional interregnum. During 
the conflict the U.S. exacerbated the new 
Mexican nationalism by clumsy diplo- 
macy, armed intervention at Vera Cru/, 

21 Apr.-23 Nov., 1914, and the punitive 
Pershing expedition, 10 Mar., 1916-5 
Feb., 1917. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1917. A new 
constitution, written at Queretaro and 
reflecting the social as well as the political 
goals of the revolution, was promulgated, 
5 Feb., 1917. Socialistic, nationalist, anti- 
clerical, it was the vision of the new 
Mexico. Its views that the state should 
intervene actively in the economy, that 
property had an inherent social function, 
and that labor was not a commodity but a 


way of life were to have great influence 
elsewhere in Latin America. It struck at 
the power and property of the church 
(Art. 130) and established an exclusively, 
and militanlly, secul.ir public elementary 
educational system (Art. 3) . In Art. 123 it 
encouraged labor union organization and 
set conditions for wages and hours, etc. 
An. 27 provided for the breakup of large 
estates in favor of small and communal 
holdings and curbed foreign ownership of 
land, mines, and oil fields. 

191^34 

RULE OF OBREG6N. President Car 

»an/a was deposed. May 1920, by Gen. 
Obregdn (ruled 1920-24) , organizer of 
the last successful coup d’etat in iiiodcTn 
Mexican history. Subsecjuent revedts in 
1923, 1927, and 1929 were all put down, 
though Obregdn survived the one headed 
by Adolfo de la Huerta, 1923-24, only 
with the aid of the U.S. and armed 
workers and peas.ints. Obregdn presided 
over a great flowering of culruial nation- 
alism which glorified Mexico’s Indian 
heritage (tTidii^erusrno) . The minister of 
education, Josc' Vasconcelos, sponsored 
mural ists such as Diego Rivera, Jose 
(Temenre Orozco, and David Alfaro 
.Sicjuciros, who, like the revolution itself, 
blended Marxism and indiifcnisrno. Edu- 
cational “missionaries" were sent out by 
the thousands to bring modernity to the 
paroch i al cou n t rysicle. 

RULE OF CALLES. In an elTcirt to 
di.sguise a lack of fundamental reform. 
President Elias Calles (ruled 1924-34) 
began a campaign of strident anticlerical- 
ism. In the Cristero rebellion the church 
in clTect went on strike for 3 years, 
performing no sacraments and stirring up 
rural violence against the government. In 
1929 Calles created the National Revolu- 
tionary Party (PNR; since 1946, PRI) in 
an -attempt to maintain personal control 
of the go\ernment and various regional 
elites— without actually succeeding him- 
selt in office. In this he was successful 
until 1934 In subscepjent years a unique 
single-party system developed which, 
while not allowing democratic alternation 
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in office, did prt^vide stability with some 
representation and civil liberties. 

1934-45 

PRESIDENCY OF CARDENAS. A1 
though chosen by Calles within the PNR, 
Lajaro Cardenas (ruled 1934-40) soon 
proved as president to be his own man, 
conciliating the chinch and emphasizing 
the economic reform Calles had ne- 
glected. Cardenas, more than any other 
president, strove to realize the social goals 
of the revolution. He distributed to peas- 
ants almost twice as much land, nearly 50 
m. acres, as had been given away by all 
governments since 1916. Much of this 
(22.2% of the land area of Mexico by 
1940) went into ejidos, traditional com- 
munal Indian holdings which Cardenas 
believed distinctively valuable for agrar- 
ian Mexico. He fought for the country's 
“economic independence” by expropriat- 
ing the toreign-ownecl railroads, 2.3 June, 
1937. and oillields, 18 Mar., 1938.' The 
forbearance of the U.S. on the latter i.ssue 
under the principles of the Good Neigh- 
bor policy (negotiated settlement, 17 
Apr., 1942) was largely responsible for the 
warm ties which in the 1940’s replaced 
the previously acrimonious relations be- 
tween the 2 countries. 

On 30 Mar., 1942, Mexico declared war 
on the Axis powers and subsecjuently 
gave the U..S.A. vital economic support. 
{Cant. p. 609.) 

URUGUAY 

1914-45 

RULE OF BATLLE Y ORD6f?EZ. Dur- 
ing the 19th cent. Uruguay’s history was 
full of civil strife, but Jose Batlle y Ordd- 
hez (president, 1903-7, 1911-15) led the 
country to democratic stability through a 
uniejuely peaceful social revolution. He 
was able to establish a working relation- 
ship with his opponents, the rural Blanco 
Party. His dominant, urban, middle- 
sector Colorado Party gained civilian con- 
trol of the military, minimized the influ- 
ence of the church, and established full 


civil liberties. Batlle early foresaw the 
need for a nation to control its own 
economic development. He instituted 
high tariffs to protect local industry and 
began the gradual nationalization of key 
foreign-dominated structures (railroads, 
electric power plants, telephone services, 
meat-packing plants, etc.) . The stale 
fostered labor organization and imple- 
mented some of the most advanced social 
security and welfare legislation anywhere 
in the world at that time. Batlle hoped to 
create lasting political stability by replac- 
ing the office of president with a plural 
executive of 9 men, an idea derived from 
his study of Swiss democracy. A modified 
version of this was embodied in the Con- 
stitution of 1 Mar., 1919. • 
CONSTITUTION OF 1934. President 
Gabriel Terra (ruled 1931-38) found his 
powers inadequate to deal with the effects 
of the dept ess ion. He therefore staged a 
bloodless coup, 1933, and wrote a new 
constitution, 1934, restoring presidential 
dominance. He and his succe.ssors con- 
tinued to pass jirogressive social legisla- 
tion. {Coni. p. 606.) 

ARGENTINA 

1914-30 

IRIGOYEN AND MIDDLESECTOR 
REFORM. The S.ienz Pena law of 1912 
made possible the free and representative 
election which, in 1916, brought Hipdlito 
Irigoyen’s party (UCR) to power. Under 
Irigoyen (lulcd 1916-22, 1928-30) the 
urban middle classes proved no more 
effective in social reform than the landed 
estanrieros had been. Education did im- 
prove, literacy rose, and the university 
reform movement, designed to give stu- 
dents and faculty a greater voice in uni- 
versity affairs, spread from Argentina 
throughout the continent. But the Radi- 
cals neglected fundamental social and 
economic problems. The government vio- 
lently suppressed labor unrest during the 
Semana Trngica, Jan. 1919, and in the fol- 
lowing decade failed to implement sig- 
nificant labor or welfare legislation. The 
prosperity derived from cereal and meat 
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exports, begun during World War I, was 
largely taken for granted, and little 
thoiight was given to the need to develop 
an indigenous industrial base (;ilthough 
the national oil authority, YPF, was estab- 
lished in 1922) . 

195(M3 

CONSERVATIVE RESURGENCE. End 
ing more than 75 years of civilian rule, 
Gen. [ose E. Uiiburu deposed the aging 
Irigoyen, 6 Sept., 19.30, amidst economic 
chaos. President Augustin P. Justo (luled 
19.32-38) , heading a (onservative civilian 
coalition, revived the economy, but at the 
cost of dependence on Britain (Roca- 
Runciinan Agreement, May 1933), thus 
ollendinij Argentinian nationalist sen- 
timent. 

194 . 3 - 4.5 

PER6N AND MILITARY NATIONAL- 
ISM. The army returned forcefully to 
politics when a group of pro-Axis, na- 
tionalist officers (GO II) seized the gov- 
ernment, 4 June, 1943. Juan Domingo 
Perdn (b, 1895) , who as labor miiiisler 
skillfully built support among the ne- 
glected working classes, had gained effec- 
tive control of a scmi-Fascist legune by 
mid-1944. Argentina .was the last Latin 
American stale to declare war on (ier- 
many, 27 Mar., 1915. {Cont. p. 605.) 

CHILE 

1914-25 

RULE OF ALESSANDRI. Arturo Ales 
sandri Palma (1868-1950) was elected 
president in 1920 at the head of a dis- 
tinctively middle-sector reformist coali- 
tion. The backlog ot social and economic 
problems (collapse of the nitrate market 
after 1910, declining real wages, etc.) , the 
dogged obstruction of a malapportioned 
Senate, plus the ineptitude of his own 
administration, proved too much for him. 
After instituting a moderate income tax 
and a progressive labor code (comparable 
to those of Mexico and Uruguay) , he was 
forced from office, 1924, by junior military 


officers impatient with the slow pace of 
reform. This was the army’s first interven- 
tion in Chilean politics for almost a 
century. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1925. In a brief 
return to office Alessandri pushed 
through a modern constitution, 18 Sept., 
1925, which strengthened the presidency, 
ended some 35 years ot parliamentary 
dominance, separated church and state, 
and committed the government to an ac- 
tive role in economic development. 

1926-45 

IBANEZ DICTATORSHIP. After sev 
oral years of confusion Col. (Carlos Ibanez. 
(1877-1960) became president (ruled 
1927-31). He did not come to power to 
impede reform but to speed it. His action 
reflected the changed social composition 
of the army and anticip.ited the similar 
inierxeiuions that occurred in Brazil, 
1930; Cuba. 193.3; and Bolivia, 1936-39, 
and whicli lu'came common toward the 
end of World War 11. Benefiting from a 
l.nge influx of foreign caj)ital and the 
woildwide prosperity of tire late 1920’s, 
Ib/incz carried out extensive publir 
works, ffis political repressiveness and 
tile' effects of the depression brought his 
downfall. 

CONSERVATIVE REGIME OF 
ALESSANDRI. Following a brief and 
chaotic "socialist republic," Dec. 1931- 
Sept. 1932, Alessandri returned to office 
and restored political stability. 1932-38. 
His able finance minister, Ciustavo Ross, 
successfully achieved economic recovery, 
but at the cost of grow'ing social and 
political unrest 

THE POPULAR FRONT. The Social 
ists and Communists joined the Radicals 
to elect Pedro Aguirre Cerda (1879-1941) 
to tlie presidency by a narrow margin 
over Ross, 1938. The Europcan-style 
Popidar Front suffered from internal 
bickering but managed to beat back pro- 
Axis pressures and to benefit the lower- 
and middle-income groups that were its 
chief suppc/T't. The Development Corpo- 
ration (CORFO, 1939) was a major step 
toward a planned economy. (Cont. p. 
606.) 
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BRAZIL 

1914-30 

THE OLIGARCHICAL REPUBLIC. 

From Its Lite birth as a republic, 15 Nov., 
1889, to 1930 Brazil was dominated by the 
poweilul landowners {(oioy^eis) of the 
states ot Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo, 
with significant army influence. For Bra- 
zil, an immense and highly regionalized 
country, inhani/ation and national unity 
came more slowly than for the nations to 
the south. Army revolts in 19‘.^2, 1924, and 
1927, and a 2-ycar harassment, 1924-25, by 
a giienilla band led by Luis Carlos Prestes 
iiulicateil strong dissatisfaction with the 
tiaditiorial leadership among reformist 
junior anil) officers {Icnevtcs ) . When 
I he o\erproduciion of coffee and the de- 
jiiession produced economic (haos. (ic- 
luho Vargas (1883-1954) , goveinor of the 
state of Rio Grande do Sul, supported by 
the tf^nrritrs among others, rebelled, 3 
Oci 1930, and siuceeded to the presi- 
dency, 3 Nov., 1930. 

193(V-45 

VARGAS AND BRAZILIAN NATION- 
ALISM. During the following 15 years of 
moderate, per.sonalist dictatoiship, Vargas 
led Brazil along ,i unicjue path toward 
modernity. He held no elections, abol- 
ished all parties, 1937, but cjuadrupled 
the electoiate by 1945. He organized 
labor for the 1st time, but kept it under 
close government control. .Symbolized by 
the corporatist (but little-implemented) 
Kslado Novo constitution of 1937, the 
state was at the center of a drive for na- 
tional integration. Fconomic indepen- 
dence w,SLS to be won by government 
sponsored indiistriahzalion; tariffs were 
raised to protect domestic industry; state- 
financed institutes were founded to con- 
trol vital commodities (coffee, sugar, cot- 
ton, etc.) : and a base of heavy industry 
was begun, epitomized by the national 
Volta Reclonda steel plant, 1942. In 1943 
total industrial output reached 51 -4 bil- 
lion (.5153 m. in 1920). Although always 
ambivalent in his attitude toward World 
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War II. Vargas joined the allies and sent 
troops to Europe. {Cont. p. 608.) 

BOLIVIA 

THE CHACO WAR. A 50-year period of 
comparatue stability and growing tin 
prosperity was endecl by the Chaco War, 
1932-35. Great social currents were set in 
motion, and the mobilization of highland 
Indians as soldiers began finally to break 
down their castelike segregation from 
national life. Bolivia’s defeat, at a cost of 
60,000 lives, turned junior army officers 
decisively against the nation’s traditional 
political leadership. 

.MILITARY RADICALISM. Col. Jose 
David Toro (president, 17 May. 1936-14 
July, 1937) and the more radical German 
Busch (ruled 1938-39) dominated a pe- 
riod ol modernizing military dictatorship, 
during which oil was nationalized, miners 
were organ 'zed, and .attempts were made 
to establish public control of tin. 

VILLARROEL. Alter a con.servative 
resurgence and increasing agitation on 
both left and right, Maj. Cualbc to Vil- 
laiioel (ruled Dec. 1943-July 1946), with 
tlie aid of the radical Nationalist Revolu- 
iional Moxement (MNR), established a 
socialist lYnbiiist-Ieaning government. 
{Cont. p. 6 O 0 .) 


PARAGUAY 

CHACO WAR AND ITS EFFECTS. The 
most traditional country in South Amer- 
ica, Paraguay was little changed by its 3- 
year conflict with Bolivia over the Chaco, 
1932-35. A brief modernizing regime led 
hv Col. Rafael Franco. Feb. 1936-Aug. 
1937, which initi.ited economic national- 
ism and state intervention, was quickly 
followed by a return to more conservative 
authoritarianism. {Cont. p. 606.) 

PERU 

INFLUENCE OF THE APRA. A “Pro- 

gre.ssive” dictatorship by Augusto B. 
Leguia (ruled 1919-30) was distinguished 
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chiefly by its (largely U.S. -financed) ma- 
terial prosperity and unenforced social 
legislation. In 1924 Victor Raul Haya de 
la Torre (b. 1895) founded the, Revolu- 
tionary Popular Alliance (APRA) , which 
was to be the dominant force in Peruvian 
politics for the next 40 years, though 
rarely in power. Aprismo was a kind of 
native socialism which sought to end the 
"Indian problem" (the exploitation and 
isolation of the Indian from national 
society) by glorifying indigenismo as the 
cornerstone of Peruvian (and Latin 
American) cultural identity. APRA’s 
economic nationalism drew wide support 
from the urban middle sectors. Victorious 
in the 1931 presidential election, Haya de 
la Torre was kept from office and APRA 
suppressed until th(‘ final years of World 
War 11. {Cont. p. 607.) 

ECUADOR 

INSTABILITY AND LACK OF 
CHANGE. Although the breakdown of 
cocoa prosperity after 19ni created an 
economic crisis, Ecuador produced no 
leaders equal to its problems. Between 
1931 and 1940 a succession of 14 men 
filled the presidency. The Indian re- 
mained outside national life. Dictator 
(Carlos Arroyo del Rio (ruled 1940-44) 
brought some tranquillity, but lost scarce 
national territory in a disastrous war with 
Peru, 1942. {Cont. p. 607 .) 


COLOMBIA 

CONSTITUTIONALISM. After a pre 
dominance which had lasted since 1880, 
the Con.servative Party split in 1930 and 
allowed the moderate Liberal, Enrique 
Olaya Herrera (1881-1937) , to be elected. 
The peaceful transfer of power, although 
rightly distinguished from the coups so 
common elsewhere in Latin America 
during these years, in effect involved only 
a shift within the same ruling stratum. 

ALFONSO LOPEZ AND LIBERAL 
REFORM. Olaya’s successor, Alfonso 
L6pez Pumarejo (ruled 1934-38, 1942-45), 
personified an attempt by the most pro- 
gressive part of the traditional ruling 


group to meet th^ socijil and economic 
crisis of the times. L6pez’ 1936 constitu- 
tional amendments echoed the rhetoric 
(labor code, statism, agrarian reform, etc.) 
of the Mexican constitution without im- 
plementing its substance. Although labor 
imions were gathered into a national 
federation (CTC) , it was essentially an 
appendage of the Liberal Parly. Opposi- 
tion to the Hevolunon en jnarchn within 
Ldpe/'s own party and from the Con- 
servatives had, by 1938, recaptured the 
initiative, electing the moderate Eduardo 
vSantos (ruled 1938-42) and causing Ldpez 
to resign eaily in his second term. {Cont. 
p. 607.) 


VENEZUELA 

THE LEGACY OF GOMEZ. 1 he ruth 
less dictatorship of Juan Vicente G^mez 
(ruled 1908-35) brought Vcne/uela some 
stability and an oil-based prosperity. 
Stimulated by huge North American, 
British, and Dutch investments after 1918, 
Venezuela had by 1928 become the 2nd 
oil-producing nation in the world. That 
this wealth was of small benefit to the 
ma.sses and did not promote economic 
diversification was of somewhat more 
concern to Gdmez’ 2 authoritarian suc- 
cessors— not enough, however, to forestall 
the rapid growth of nationalist and 
democratic ideas. {Cont. p. 607.) 


MIDDLE AMERICA 

U..S. DOLLAR DIPLOMACY. The small 
countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean were largely dominated by the 
U.S. under the "international police 
power" asserted by the Roosevelt Corol- 
lary of 6 Dec., 1904. U.S. military inter- 
ventions and direct occupations (notably 
in Nicaragua, 1912-25, 1927-33; Haiti, 

1915- 34; and the Dominican Republic, 

1916- 24) gave short-run stability but did 
little to change fundamental conditions 
or prepare the countries concerned for 
self-rule. Although the Good Neighbor 
policy withdrew U.S. troops; renounced 
interventionism, 1933; and abrogated spe- 
cial controls over Cuba, 1934, and Pan- 
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ama, 1939. its effgct, following the older 
policy, was often to help U.S.-tutored 
military men to establish long-term dic- 
tatorships, c.g., those of Rafael Leonidas 
lYujillo (1891-19f)I) , Dominican Repub- 
lic, 1930-()1, and Anastasio Somoza (1896- 
1956), Nicaragua, 1936-56. Repressive re- 
gimes also existed in Honduras (Tiburcio 
Canas Andiiio, 1932-48) and K1 Salvador 
(Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez, 1930- 
44) , the downfall of the latter being 
brought about by a spontaneous general 
sirike. (Josta Rica was notable for its 
stable constitutionalism and peaceful so- 
cial relorm, particularly during the en- 
lightened rule of Ricardo Jimcniez (ruled 
1924-28. I932-.36) . 

CUBA. Even after abrogating the right 
of political intervention, the U.S.A. 
dominated Cuba economically. By 1929, 
29‘\', ot all U.S. direct private iiuestment 
aliroad was in Cuba, mostly in sugar. The 
brief regime of Raindn Grau San Martin, 
10 Sept., 1933-15 jan., 1931, put in power 


The Rise of Nationalism 

SOUTH ASIA 
India 
1914-26 

INDIA IN WORLD WAR I. British 
policy in India during and immediately 
after World War I had 2 strands. While 
the British took steps to suppress all revo- 
lutionary activity, they had nevertheless 
to promise further constitutional reforms 
leading to eventual self-government be- 
cause of their ideological position in the 
war and because of the military exigen- 
cies of l;oth recruiting Indians into the 
army and winning battles. The strands 
refused to intertwine when nationalists 
saw that the implementation of the 
former together with the apparent lack of 
fulfil Imeni of the latter were oppressive. 
Nationalists were, however, divided, both 
in their perception of British policy goals 
and in the tactics they wished to adopt to 
achieve self-rule. 

On 8 Sept., 1914, the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council at Simla expressed loyalty to 


by a junior officers’ coup, 5 Sept., 1933, 
led by Sergeant Fulgencio Batista (b. 
1901) . threatened U.S, influence momen- 
tarily, but was forced out by diplomatic 
* pressure. Batista, who held power for the 
next 10 years, moved his army-labor-based 
government gradually to the left, co- 
operating with the Communist Party. His 
progiessive 1940 constitution, although 
frequently violated in practice, voiced the 
aspirations of a new generation. Batista 
accepted his candidate’s defeat in the 
1944 election at the hands ot Grau San 
Martin and the aprista Autdntico Party. 

GUATEMALA. The long-time dicta- 
torship of (ien. Jorge Ubico (ruled 1931- 
44) was ended, I July, 1944, by a general 
strike in the capital. The victory of junior 
officers in the ensuing power struggle, 20 
Oct., released pent-up social pressures 
and led to the election of the radical 
reformer Juan Jos6 Art^valo, Dec. 1914. 
(Cont. p. 609.) 


In the Dependent World 

the British cause and resohed to con- 
tribute to war expenses. During the war 
.some 800,000 troops and 400,000 non- 
combatants participated in the war effort. 
India .'iLso supplied arms, ammunition, 
and other materials at an annual cost of 
c. £20 m. 

GHADR MOVEMENT. Har Dayl be- 
gan the Ghadr (Mutiny) Movement in 
California, LI.S.A., by urging Indians resi- 
dent there to return home and rebel. 
Early in 1914 it was arranged for a Japa- 
ne.se ship, the Komagala Marti, to carry 
351 Sikhs and 21 Punjabi Moslems from 
Hong Kong to Vancouver to test Cana- 
dian immigration laws, which made it 
difficult for relatives of Indians in Canada 
to join them there. I'he ship arrived at 
Vancouver, 23 May, stayed in harbor for 2 
months, during which time only a few 
pas.sengers were admitted to Canada, and 
was forced to sail for India, arriving 29 
•Sept. 300 Sikhs refused to board a special 
train for the Punjab and marched to 
Calcutta; they were repulsed by force. 
This incident created an impetus for 
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violence in the Punjab, 1914-15. Several 
thousand Indians returned home from 
the /J.S. and Canada at this time. 

BRITISH COUNTERREVOLU- 
TIONARY LEGISLATION. On 5 Sept.. 
1914, the Ingress Ordinance was enacted 
to give the government of India power to 
jail or restrict to their villages Indians 
returning from overseas. The Defense of 
India Act, Mar. 1915, empowered the 
government to intern alleged revolution- 
aries and try them by special tribunals. 

MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD RE 
FORMS. When Lord Chelmsford (1868- 
19.^3) became viceroy, Apr. 1916, he solic 
ited opinions regarding postwar methods 
of government. The 19 elected members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council sub- 
mitted a proposal, Oct. 1916, calling for 
greater legislative authority and auton- 
omy for the Indian vis-^-vis the British 
home government. With some changes 
these proposals were accepted by the In- 
dian National Congress (INC) and by the 
Moslem League at a joint meeting in 
Lucknow, Dec, 1916. Included in the 
joint Congress-League scheme were (1) 
acceptance of communal electorates for 
central and provincial legislative councils, 
and (2) approval of the principle of 
“weightage,” whereby minority com- 
munities would have more legislative 
seats than their population alone jus- 
tified. 

On 8 July, 1918, Montagu and Chelms- 
ford published a report which was to be 
the basis of the Government of India Act, 
23 Dec., 1919. The major elements of 
their reforms were (1) decentralization of 
authority, with the provinces receiving 
control of law and order, some classes of 
revenue, education, agriculture, and pub- 
lic health; (2) changes in the central gov- 
ernment, with the creation of a bicameral 
legislature consisting of a Council of State 
with a 5-year life and 60 seats, 27 of which 
were for government-nominated mem- 
bers, and a Legislative Assembly with a 3- 
year life and 40 of its 140 seats for gov- 
ernment nominees; (3) changes in the 
composition of the provinces, 5 chief 
commissioner’s provinces being created 
and 10 governor’s provinces (including 
Burma which, following the 1935 consti- 


tution, was separated, from India in 
1937) ; (4) the principle of dyarchy in the 
provinces, whereby the governor had 
some “reserved” powers, e.g., control of 
law and order, land revenue, canals, and 
finance, while the legislative councils ac- 
quired jurisdiction over “transferred” 
functions, e.g., education, agriculture, and 
public health; and (5) the extension of 
communal representation to include the 
Sikhs in the Punjab, Marathas in Bom- 
bay, non-Brahmins in Madras, and Euro- 
peans, Anglo-Indians, and Christians. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who controlled 
the 1N(^ by 1917, attacked the proposed 
refonns mainly because of the retention 
of overarching power by the governor 
general. Moderates who approved the 
report withdrew from the INC and, 
under the presidency of Surrendranath 
Bannerjec (1848-1925), held the 1st ses- 
sion of the All-Indian Conference of 
Moderates (changed to the National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1921) at 
Bombay, 1 Nov., 1918. 

ROWLATT ACT. 18 Mar., 1919. 
Whereas the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
seemed inadequate, at best, to Indian 
nationalists, the Rowlatt Act (after Sir 
Sidney Rowlatt, the British judge who 
(haired a Sedition Committee which re- 
ported on 19 July, 1918) antagonized al- 
most all Indians. I'he act prolonged the 
wartime legal devices by which suspected 
revolutionaries could be interned and 
tried before a court of 3 High Court 
judges with no appeal. The INC had de- 
nounced the report, Dec. 1918. 

GANDHI AND “SATYAGRAHA.” 
Mohandas K. Gandhi (1869-1948), who 
returned to India from South Africa, 9 
Jan., 1915, helped to recruit soldiers for 
the army during the war. Not yet a 
powerful figure in the INC, he initiated 
early in 1915 his 1st national Satyagraha 
(lit., “truth-force”) campaign, aimed 
against the Rowlatt Act and other repres- 
sive laws, including the salt-tax law and 
prohibitions on some literature. The 
campaign opened with a nonviolent har- 
tal (general strike) in Delhi, 30 Mar., and 
in other cities, 6 Apr. It consisted of mass 
nonco-operation with the government of 
India and civil disobedience against se- 
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lected laws by those who had made the 
special Satyagraha pledge and had ob- 
served a 24-hour fast. The hartal was gen- 
erally successful in closing down shops, 
but violence erupted in Delhi, Ahmeda- 
bad, Lahore, and Amritsar, as well as in 
several smaller towns. 

AMRITSAR MASSACRE. At Amrit- 
sar, 9 Apr., the government arrested 2 
INC leaders, provoking mob violence, 10 
Apr. On 12 Apr., Gen. Edward H. Dyer 
arrived to take command. He banned 
public meetings, but the order was not 
widely publici/cd. On 1.8 Apr. a crowd 
gathered at Jalliaiiwalla Bagh, a closed-in, 
courtlike area with few' exits, to hear 
speeches. Without first warning the meet- 
ing to disperse, Dyer ordered his soldiers 
to open fire on the crowd, and about 379 
were killed and 1,200 wounded. Martial 
law was imposed, and Dyer ordered all 
Indians to crawl when passing along a 
lane where an Englishman had been 
killed. 

NON-CO OPERATION. Gandhi won 
his first fight for control of the INC at 
Amritsar, Dec. 1919. He persuaded the 
INC, against Tilak’s objections, to sup- 
port the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 
which had been passed the previous day. 
However, the leniency ol the recommen- 
dations of a commission appointed to 
inquire into the Amritsar Massacre, Mar. 
1920, which merely censured Dyer, and 
the approval given Dyer's action by the 
House of Lords in Britain, repelled Gan- 
dhi. He turned to active nonco-operation, 
initially in conjunction with the Moslem 
Khilafat movement led by Mohammed 
and Shaukat Ali with the aim of persuad- 
ing the British to amend the peace im- 
posed on the Ottoman Empire. 

The Non-Co-operation Movement 
began 1. Aug., 1920, and consisted of a 
boycott of British courts, schools, goods, 
and the Nov.-Dee. 1920 elections held 
under the 1919 Government of India Act. 
The movement was generally successful so 
far as the electoral boycott was con- 
cerned; some 75% of the electorate ab- 
stained. However, Gandhi canceled, 8 
Feb., 1922, a planned civil disobedience 
campaign in Bordeli county in the. 
Bombay Presidency, when he learned that 


on 5 Feb. an Indian crowd in Chouri 
Chaura, United Provinces, had killed 
police who had fired on them. By* this 
time tl^c Non-Co-operation Movement 
was dying. Without the threat of mass 
civil disobedTience the government felt 
safe in arresting Gandhi, 10 Mar. He was 
tried at Ahmedabad, 18 Mar., for writing 
seditious editorials in Young India (19 
Sept, and 15 Dec., 1921, and 23 Feb., 
1922) and sentenced to 6 years in prison. 

GROWTH OF INC MEMBERSHIP. 
I he INC was restructured to enhance the 
mass character of its political activity, 
while facilitating centralized control. In 
Dec. 1920 it not only ratified its Sept, 
decision to nonco-operatc but also, at 
Gandhi’s urging, transfowned its constitu- 
tion to allow for mass participation. 21 
Provincial Congress (Committees (PCCC’s) , 
based on linguistic divisions, were cre- 
ated. their members to be elected respec- 
tively by district, town, and village com- 
mittees An All-India Congress Committee 
(AICC) , which theoretically was to con- 
cluct business between the annual sessions 
and to elect the real decision-making 
body, the Working Committee, was to be 
composed of delegates of the PCC’s. The 
appeal to the masses was heightened by a 
change in the INC goal from "self-govern- 
ment within the Empire" to ‘*swaraj . . . 
by all legitimate and peaceful means,” 
thus making a Hindi word the key word. 
Because of this obvious appeal to Hindus, 
M.A.Jinnah (1876-1948) left the INC. 

1927-39 

SIMON COMMISSION. Sir John Simon 
(1873-1954), chairman of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, arrived in India 
early in 1928 to study the functioning of 
the 1919 constitution and to recommend 
improvements. Because his 7-man com- 
mission excluded Indians, the INC, at its 
Madras session in 1927, had decided to 
boycott it and organize hartals in the 
major cities as the members of the com- 
mission visited them. 

NEHRU REPORT. An All-Parties 
Conference, Aug. 1928, adopted a report 
drafted by Motilal Nehru (1861-1931), 
whicli proposed the creation of 4 Moslem 
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provinces, the retention of a strong cen- 
tral government, and the acceptance of 
dominion status within the British 
Empire. Dominion status was disap- 
proved of by leftists like Jawaharlal 
Nehru (1889-1964) and Subas Bose (1897- 
1945) . In Dec. 1928 the INC at Calcutta 
accepted a compromise resolution sub- 
mitted by Gandhi, who called for a mass 
civil disobedience movement if Britain 
did not grant India independence by Dec. 

1929. 

At a meeting in Lahore, Dec. 1929, the 
INC, insisting on puma swaraj ("full in- 
dependence") , called for a boycott of the 
legislatures and civil disobedience cam- 
paigns as decided upon by the AICC. 
Within a short 'time 172 (Congress mem- 
bers had resigned from the central and 
provincial legislatures. 

SALT MARCH. 12 Mar., 1930. Gan- 
dhi, with 78 followers, began the "Salt 
March" of 241 miles from Ahmedahad to 
Dandi. on the Arabian Sea, where, 5 Apr., 
he took salt from the sea, thus violating 
the salt-tax law. Both the method and the 
goal had mass appeal, and widespread 
boycotts of British goods and civil dis- 
obedience, including several instances of 
violence, followed. The government ar- 
rested some 60,000 persons, including the 
Nchrus and Gandhi, and* initiated piece- 
meal measures to quell the agitation. 

DELHI PACT. 5 Mar., 1931. By this 
pact Gandhi agreed with the viceroy to 
discontinue civil disobedience in return 
for efforts to rectify some of the repres- 
sion resulting from nationalist agitation. 
Without the prior consent of the INC 
Working Committee Gandhi accepted the 
principle of a federal constitution (rather 
than the unitary constitution proposed by 
the Nehru Report) . This federal consti- 
tution had been accepted by the 1st 
Round Table Discussion in London, 

1930, at which the INC was not repre- 
sented. The Delhi Pact achieved at least a 
moratorium during which the govern- 
ment and the INC could bargain. 

2ND ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION. 
Gandhi was the sole INC representative 
at the 2nd Round Fable Discussion, 1931. 
attended by British officials, Indian 
princes, and representatives of communal 


groups. The talks ended in a deadlock 
over the question of communal repre- 
sentation. 

NO-TAX CAMPAIGN. In the United 
Provinces, Autumn 1931, a "no-tax cam- 
paign" was mounted by peasants who 
claimed they were unable to pay even 
half the usual land revenue tax. They 
were supported by the U.P. Congress 
Committee, and the protest spread to the 
North-West Frontier Province and Ben- 
gal. The government arrested all INC 
leaders, Dec. 1931-Ian. 1932, and passed 
emergency acts to halt the campaign. 

FAST BY GANDHI. On 17 Aug.. 1932, 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald an- 
nounced that the new constitution pro- 
posed for India would provide separate 
electorates for Ilarijans (untouchables) . 
Arguing that this would only increase the 
rift between Ilarijans and caste Hindus, 
fiandhi stated from Yeravda Prison, 13 
Sept., that, beginning 20 Sept., he would 
fast unto death unless the decision was re- 
\ersed On 26 Sept his fast ended when 
the British cabinet approved a compro- 
mise bet wren him and the Harijan leader 
B. R. Ambedkar, whereby Harijan repre- 
sentatives would be elected to reserved 
seats by the entire Hindu electorate after 
having been nominated by Harijans 
alone. If he had not done so before, by 
his fast Gandhi created a charismatic rela- 
tionship between most Hindus and him- 
self He was released from prison, 8 May, 
1933. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT. 4 
Aug., 193.5. I'his act, comprising the last 
constitution given India by the British, 
introduced the principle of federation: 
(1) the provinces were granted autonomy, 
and 3 lists of subjccts-provincial, central, 
and concurrent— dehned the limits of 
their authority; (2) when princes govern- 
ing one half of the population of princely 
stat.es acceded to the union, the central 
legislature would take responsibility for 
defense and foreign relations in those 
states. The suffrage was extended to 
about a s'xth of the adult population, 
communal representation was retained, 
and reservec^ powers were granted to the 
governor general and the provincial gov- 
ernors. Since responsible government was 
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not granted, the* INC, and the Moslem 
League were hostile to tlie new consti- 
tution. 

ELECTIONS OF 1937. Elections held 
in the autumn of 1937 were contested 
mainly by the Moslem League and the 
INC. Both had organizational structures 
capable of reaching the masses. The INC 
captured 7 provincial governments, in- 
cluding the N.W.F.P., a Moslem majority 
province, but failed to win majorities in 
the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, and Assam. 
The elections demonstrated the weakness 
of the League’s appeal to Moslems, and 
Nehru's reneging on a tacit agreement to 
form a (oalition government with the 
League in the U.P. demonstrated to 
Jinnah the precarious position of a 
minority party in a parliamentary system. 
In Oct. 1937, in a presidential address, 
Jinnah made clear that the League must 
struggle against the INC. 

1939-45 

INDIA IN WORLD WAR II. On 3 

Sept., 1039, without consulting the Legis- 
lative Assembly, the viceroy declared In- 
dia a participant in the war. In ()ct„ INC 
ministers resigned after the viceroy had 
refused to promise independence imme- 
diately after the war in return for INC 
support of the war effort. 

On 22 Mar., 1940, the Moslem League 
passed the “Lahore Resolution,’’ demand- 
ing a separate Moslem slate. Taking a 
pacifist line, Gandhi, 13 Oct.. 1940, called 
for individual satyagrnha by INC leaders 
to protest the war. About 14,000 were 
arrested. 

With the Japanese threatening Burma 
and eastern India, Prime Minister Chur- 
chill sent Sir Stafford Cripps (1889-1952) 
to India,* Mar. 1942, with an offer of 
immediate Indianization of the P'xecutive 
Council, an Indian constituent assembly 
elected by provincial legislative assem- 
blies, optional dominion status after the 
war, and the right of a province to secede 
from the union. The latter was an ob- 
vious sop to the League and encouraged 
Jinnah to strengthen his demand for 
partition. On 1 1 Apr. the Congress Work- 
ing Committee rejected the Cripps offer 
because it recognized separatism and 


failed to give Indians control of defense. 
According to (;andhi, the offer was “a 
post-dated cheque on a failing bank.” • 

^ On 8 Aug., 1942, the AICC passed the 
"Quit India I^csolution," promising sup- 
port for the war in return for indepen- 
dence. It sanctioned mass civil disobedi- 
ence. On 9 Aug. the members of the 
Working Committee were arrested. News 
of the arrests prompted widespread dem- 
onstrations and violence, which the gov- 
ernment dealt with by emergency mea- 
sures. including the outlawing of the 
INC. This enabled the Communist Party 
to assert control over the hitherto INC- 
dominated All-India Trade Union Con- 
feience, and helped the League to ex- 
pand its membership on a fnass basis. 

Assuming that the war with Japan 
would last at least another yeai, the vice- 
roy called a conference, 25 June, 1945, at 
Simla of 21 Indian leaders, including the 
Congress Working Committee and the 
heads of the Moslem League, to work out 
an immediate political settlement. On 
jinnah’s insistence that the League 
nominate all the Moslem members, the 
conference foundered, 14 July. (Coni, 
p 564.) 

Ceylon 

1914-25 

COMMUNAL VIOLENCE. Fighting be- 
tween Buddhists and Moslems erupted in 
Kandy and Gompala, 28 May, 1915, due 
to the playing by Buddhists of music in 
front of mosques. With the spread of 
violence into 5 provinces, the governor 
eclared martial law, 2 June. Although 
the agitation was quelled within a week, 
martial law, including court.s-martial for 
civilians, remained in force for 3 months. 
D. S. Senanayake (1884-1952) , a western- 
educated Buddhist, was among those mis- 
takenly arrested. 

CEYLON REFORM LEAGUE. In 
1917 educated Tamils and Sinhalese 
united in the Ceylon Reform League, 
with Ponnonbalam Arunachalom (1853- 
1924) as 1st president. In Dec. 1917 the 
League presented to the British colonial 
secretary a scl^me of constitutional re- 
form: (1) abolition of nominated mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council; (2) an 
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elected majority with an elected speaker; 
and (3) reduction of the number of 
official members of the Executive Council 
and introduction of more elec/ed, non- 
official members. 

CEYLON NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
The 1st session of the Ceylon National 
Congress, which incorporated the Reform 
League and the National Association, 
was held, 11 Dec., 1918, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Ponnonbalam Arunachalom. 
It piessed for constitutional reforms. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1920, Without 
making significant reforms the constitu- 
tion introduced in 1920 increased to 37 
the number of seats in the Legislative 
Council. Government officials and nom- 
inated member?, howe\er, still retained a 
majorify. Congress rejected the constitu- 
tion as inadequate, but co-operated to 
make it function in return for a promise 
by Sir William Manning (gov. 1918-25) 
that revisions would be considered in a 
year. At this time the complexion of the 
Congress changed because of the resigna- 
tion of most of its Tamil members, who 
claimed that the Sinhalese had allowed 
Britain to impose a constitution that 
failed to make provision for Tamil repre- 
sentation in the Western Province. In 
Jaffna the Tamil association “Afahajana 
Sabha,” with the goal of adequate Tamil 
representation, was founded. 

CONSTITUTION OF 1924. The Leg 
islative Council was expanded to 49, with 
a majority of unofficial, elected members, 
23 of whom were elected by territorial 
constituencies and 11 by communal elec- 
torates (3 Europeans, 2 burghers, 2 In- 
dian Tamils, 3 Moslems, 1 Western 
Province Ceylon Tamil) . While there was 
no significant change in the composition 
of the Executive Council, members of the 
Finance Committee did gain the right to 
discuss with department heads their bud- 
gets, thus acquiring some power to par- 
ticipate in the executive machinery. 

1926-45 

CONSTITUTION OF 1931 . A royal 
commission chaired by the Earl of Do- 
noughmore (1875-1948) visited Ceylon, 
Nov. 1927-Jan. 1928, to consult with 


various groups on the functioning of the 
1924 constitution. In its reports, sub- 
mitted to the British government in July 
and published in Sept. 1928, the commis- 
sion recommended significant changes, 
which were incorporated in the 1931 con- 
stitution. Elections based on territorial 
constituencies completely replaced com- 
munal representation, on the grounds 
that the latter only reinforced social 
stratification. Universal adult suffrage was 
instituted. The 1931 elections were, how- 
ever, boycotted by Tamil leaders, with the 
result that the 4 Northern Province seats 
were uncontest eel. 

Under the 1931 constitution important 
social legislation relating to education, 
public health, and imenij)loyment was 
passed. In Mar. 1933, to (orrect the in- 
equality in the civil scr\ice. in which out 
of 123 members in 1928 ordy 35 were 
(Ceylonese, the State Council passed a 
resolution lestricting entry into the civil 
service to Ceylonese unless no Ceylonese 
had the qualifications to fill a particular 
post. By that time the University College, 
founded in 1921, was graduating students 
with a British education. In 1934 the 
State Mortgage Bank was established so 
that landowners could borrow money at 
low interest. In 1938 the Bank of Ceylon 
was set up. 

LANKA SAMU SAMAJA. The Lanka 
Samu Samaja Party (LSSP) was founded, 
18 Dec., 1935, by young socialists— in 
particular, by Phillip Gunawardena, 
N. M. Perera, Colvin de Silva, and Leslie 
Goonewardena— who had been studying 
in Britain and the U.S.A. at the begin- 
ning of the depression. Although during 
the 1932 Spinning and Weaving Mills 
Strike they had failed to take over the 
leadership of the labor movement from 
H. E. Goonesiriha, who organized urban 
workers in the 1920's and founded the 
Ceylon Labour Party, 1927, they worked 
hard in the countryside during the 1934- 
35 malaria epidemic. The LSSP, which 
won 2 seats in the State Council in 1936, 
was the only political party in Ceylon 
with any semblance of discipline or mass 
appeal. In 1939 it expelled its Stalinist 
members, who founded the Communist 
Party of Ceylon in 1944. 
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CEYLON IN )VOR^D WAR II. On 5 

Sept., 1939, Gov. Sir Andrew Caldecott 
announced to the State Council that 
Ceylon would participate in the British 
war effort. The Council expressed its 
loyalty, and in June 1940 voted Rs. 5 m. 
ior war expenses. On 5 Mar., 1942, Adm. 
Sir Geoffry Layton (1884-1 964) became 
commander in chief, and exercised all 
necessary political power. 

SOULBURY COMMISSION. On -26 
May, 1943, the British government an- 
nounced that a draft constitution for 
alter the war and leading toward respon- 
sible government would be examined by 
a commission. By Feb. 1944 this draft 
constitution had been drawn up, and the 
colonial secretary disclosed, 5 July, 1944, 
(hat a commission would go to Ceylon to 
discuss it with various groups. When the 
Soulbury Commission arrived, 22 Dec., 
however, the Board of Ministers boy- 
cotted it because its members declined to 
base their icport solely on the Board’s 
draft. In July 1945 the Commission’s 
leporr was presented to the colonial 
secretary, who then negotiated for its ac- 
(ej)tance with the Ceylonese nationalist 
leader, D. S. Senanayake. On 31 Oct. a 
White Paper was published, incorporat- 
ing both the Soulbury Commission’s and 
Senaiiayake’s constitutional proposals. 
The main features of the constitution 
fmally pioinulgated were (1) retention 
ol universal suffrage, (2) representation 
of constituencies delimited by both terri- 
tory and po[)ulation, (3) retention by 
(he governor general of responsibility for 
defense and foreign affairs, (1) responsi- 
ble cabinet government, and (5) estab- 
lishment of a House of Representatives, 
composed of 95 elected members and 6 
repre.sentatives of special interest.s, and of 
a Senate /)f 30 members, 15 elected by the 
House and 15 nominated by the governor 
general. (Cont. p ‘>64.) 

SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Netherlands East Indies 
1914-27 

COMMUNISM VS. SAREKAT ISLAM. 
In 1914 a Dutchman founded the Indies 


Social-Democratic Association, the first 
Marxist organization in Southeast Asia. 
Since a European-led party attracted kittle 
Indonesian support, it pressed for a 
common frorit with the more popular 
Sarekat Islam (SI). In 1920 the Associa- 
tion changed its name to the Indonesian 
Communist Union (later PKI) , which 
joined the Comintern the following year. 
Friction between the PKI and SI became 
so serious, however, that a split devel- 
oped. The Communists then created mass 
orgaui/ations to rival those of SI and 
temporarily emerged as the vanguard of 
the Indonesian nationalist movement. 

OPENING OF THE VOLKSRAAD. 
The Volksraad (People’s Council) , reluc- 
tantly created by the Dutch, 1918, was not 
a true representative body; it had a 
European majority, and its powers were 
limited to offer i»ig advice which the gov- 
ernment could ignore. Although more 
Indonesian delegates were chosen during 
the 1920’s, the Volksraad’s powers re- 
mained very slight. 

ABORTIVE COMMUNIST REVO 
LUTION. From the time they split with 
SI, the Communists pursued extremist 
tactics that culminated in uprisings in 
Java and Sumatra, 1926-27. Lack of popu- 
lar support and splits within the Com- 
munist leadership assured the defeat of 
the revolts. The Dutch then outlawed the 
PKI and deported or imprisoned most of 
its members. SI was thus left as the main 
vehicle of the Indonesian nationalist 
movement. 

1928-45 

SUKARNO AND THE NATIONALIST 
PARTY. Sukarno (b. 1902), a Dutch- 
trained Javanese engineer, founded the 
Indonesian Nationalist Party, 1929, with 
the aim of rallying all nationalist groups 
into a large nonco-operation movement. 
However, the Dutch (]uickly arrested Su- 
karno. Early in the 1930’s Sutan .Sjahrir 
(b. 1909) and Mohammed Hatta (b. 1902) 
sponsored a moderate Socialist Party, but 
they, too, were imprisoned. 

PERIOD OF JAPANESE RULE. Hav- 
ing occupied the Netherlands East Indies, 
1942, the Japanese freed Sukarno, Hatta, 
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and Sjalirir. Sukarno and Hatia opted for 
co-operation with the }a[)aiiese. while 
Sja(irir’s group organized an underground 
resistance nio\emcnt. In Sept. as the 
tide of war turned against the Japanese, 
they sought popular sup|)ort by naming 
Sukarno to head a C^entral Advisory 
Council in Java. In 1944 Japan made 
further concessions, including a cjualified 
promise ol Indonesian independence. An 
Indepencleiue Preparatory Committee 
was formed, Aug. 1945. (Cont. p. 568.) 

Malaya 

1914-29 

CHINESE RADICAL ACTIVITY. By 
1920 Chinese immigrants into the Malay 
States and Straits Settlements had orga- 
nized branches of the Kuomiiuang, which 
adopted an anti-British stance during 
the period of Kuomintang-Communist co- 
operation in (Jhina. Chinese Communist 
agents helped to create radically oriented 
youth and labor organizations in Malaya. 
After the Kuomintang-Communist split 
in China in 1927, however, the Kiiomin- 
tang branches in Malaya could no longer 
provide cover for Communist activity. 

193(M5 

ECONOMIC DEPRESSION AND COM- 
MUNIST REVIVAL. A Malayan Com 
munist Party (MCP) was founded in 1930, 
most of its members being Chinese. Dur- 
ing the dilTicult post-depression years the 
Communists fomented numerous strikes. 
In 1937 the MCP, following the new line 
of its Chinese counterpart, called for a 
united front of all Malayans against the 
Japanese. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DECENTRALl 
ZATION. A major step toward govern- 
mental decentralization occurred in 1930, 
when the office of federal secretary was 
created. The secretary’s duties consisted 
of liaison and co-ordination among the 
states. Each federated state remained a 
British protectorate under the high com- 
missioner. Beneath the federal structure 
were state governments consisting of a 
sultan or raja, a resident and a State 
Council with an advisory role. 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION. Efforts by 
Japanese occupation forces, 1942-45, to 
stir up Malayan hostility against the Brit- 
ish proved largely fruitless. Communists 
formed the backbone of the underground 
resistance movement. As Japanese mili- 
tary fortunes decayed, the occupation 
authorities vainly sought popular support 
by creating a Malayan Consultative 
Council at Singapore. (Cunt. p. 569.) 

Burma 

1914-29 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. In 

1923 Burma became a “governor’s 
province” on the Indian pattern. Bur- 
mese ministers responsible to the Legisla- 
tive (Council were to handle such issues as 
education and public health, while the 
governor of Burma retained veto power 
over matters of defense policy, law and 
order, finance, and revenue. The People’s 
Party, headed by U Ba Pe, became the 
dominant group in the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The party advocated educational prep- 
aration of the people for self-govern- 
ment, rapid Burmanization of the public 
services, and curtailment of foreign eco- 
nomic exploitation. By the mid-1920’s 
most Burmese leaders favored full re- 
sponsible government and separation 
from India. 

1930-45 

THAKIN PARTY. Frustration ovet in- 
adecpiate education and job opportuni- 
ties led a militant group of Burmese 
students to create the nationalistic 
Thakin Party, 1930. Five years later this 
party joined with another organization to 
form the “We Burmans Association,” 
whose members addressed one another as 
thakin (master) to symbolize their aim of 
bting masters in their own country. Led 
by Aung San (1914-47), the Thakins 
staged a successful student strike at the 
University of Rangoon, 1936. 

GOVERNMENT OF BURMA ACT. 
The Government of India Act, 1935, 
promised the complete .separation of 
Burma from India on 1 Apr., 1937. A 
Government of Burma Act, 2 Aug., 1935, 
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provided for a jabin|t led by a prime 
minister and responsible to a bicameral 
legislature. I'he governor remained solely 
responsible for fiiianfc, defense, foreign 
affairs, and minority groups, but was to 
act on the advice of his ministers on all 
other issues. Dr. Ba Maw was chosen 
prime minister, but by 1939 student 
strikes, industrial strife, and opposition 
pressure forced him to resign. His party 
then joined with the I'hakins to form a 
“Freedom Bloc,” which he headed. The 
Bloc’s anti-British and antiwar agitation 
led to the jailing of Ba Maw and others, 
1940. 

JAPANESE INVASION. A puppet 
government headed by Ba Maw was 
established by the fapanese invaders, 1942, 
.ind the following year he became presi- 
dent of an “independent” Burin.i By that 
time, most of the Thakins had joined an 
underground resistance movement. In 
1911 Aung San and his followers secretly 
oTgani/ed a nationwide Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League (AFPFL) . Ba 
Maw’s escape with the retreating |a[)a- 
iiesc armies into Thailand left Aung San 
and the AFPFI. as the leading political 
force in Burma. (CotiL /?. ‘)7().) 

Indochina 

1914-40 

INDOCHINA IN WORLD WAR 1. 

French wartime policies, particularly un- 
fulfilled promises of democracy for Indo- 
china and the recruitment of Vietnamese 
youth for military service in Europe, 
intensified nationalist feelings among the 
Vietnamese. Ho Chi Minh (b. ?1R91) 
traveled to France during the war; there 
he joined the French .Socialist Party and, 
1920, became a charter member of the 
French Communist Party. Meanwhile 
French opposition to the demands of 
moderate political parties in Indochina 
paved the way for extremist groups there. 

FOUNDING OF THE COMMU- 
NIST PARTY. In 1930 Ho Chi Minh 
directed the merger of several Communist 
factions into an Indochinese Communist 
Party. Communism was not the only 
threat to French colonial rule in Indo- 
china, however; the Nationalist Annamite 


Party, organized in 1927, pursued a terror- 
ist policy culminating in an ill-prepared 
mutiny at Yenbay, 9-11 Feb., 1930. S<?verc 
French oountermeasures annihilated the 
party, but anti-French activities con- 
tinued. 

1941-45 

FOUNDING OF THE VIETMINH. Ho 

Chi Minh founded the Communist-domi- 
nated Vietminh, 1941, as an instrument to 
drive the French from Indochina. In an 
effort to rally all anti-imperialist groups 
around the Vietminh, Ho eschewed Com- 
munist propaganda and spoke only of a 
united, independent Indochina. French 
intransigence allowed H« and the Com- 
munists to gain control of the Vietnamese 
nationalist movement. 

REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM. Originally 
an anti French organization, the Vietminh 
moved to the allied side after Hitler’s in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union, 1941. In 1943 
the French promi.scd autonomy for Indo- 
chin.i within the French Union, but by 
this time the Vietnamese nationalists were 
fully committed to independence. At the 
end of 1944 a Vietnam Liberation Army 
was formed to wage guerrilla warfare 
against the Japanese, When the Japanese 
ousted the French, Mar. 1945. the emperor 
of Annam, Bao Dai (ruled 1932-45) , de- 
clared the country’s independence. Ho Chi 
Minh ignored him. Shortly after the 
Japanese surrender. Ho convened a con- 
gress of the Vietminh and was named 
head of the Vietnam People’s Liberation 
('ommittee. On 25 Aug., 1945, Bao Dai 
abdicated, and on 2 Sept. Ho proclaimed 
the Republic of Vietnam with a Provi- 
sional Government at Hanoi. Although 
the French reoccupied Saigon, the south- 
ern Vietnamese countryside remained 
largely in the hands of nationalist guer- 
rillas. (Cont. p. 567.) 

Philippines 

1914-45 

JONES LAW. Promising independence 
to the Philippines as soon as stable gov- 
ernment .could be established, the U.S. 
government's Jones Law, 29 Aug., 1916, 
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accorded the islands substantial auton- 
omy. Executive power was vested in a gov- 
erncjT general, legislative prerogatives in a 
bicameral body, and judicial pqwer in a 
Supreme Court. Despite the retention of 
some reserved powers by the U.S.A., from 
this time onward the Filipinos effectively 
controlled their domestic affairs. 

TYDINGS McDuffie act. 24 Mar., 
1934. Passed by the U.S. Congress, the 
Tydings-McDuffie Act called for creation 
of a Commonwealth of the Philippines 
on 4 July, 1936, to be followed 10 years 
later by an independent republic. During 
the decade of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, l^S. forces would remain in the 
islands and Washington would control 
foreign relations and defense. Headed by 
Manuel Quezon (1878-1944) as president 
and Sergio Osmena (1878-1961) as vice- 
president, the commonwealth was essen- 
tially a one-party state, since no opposi- 
tion parties posses.sed significant support. 

JAPANESE OCCUPATION. When 
Japanese forces seized Manila, 1942, 
Quezon’s government escaped to Aus- 
tralia. In Oct. 1943 Japan proclaimed an 
’’independent” republic of the Philip- 
pines, headed by puppet President Jos^ 
P. Laurel. The Filipinos created a resis- 
tance movement, whose backbone in 
Luzon was the Communist Hukbalahap 
organization. Quezoir's government in 
exile later moved to Washington, where 
Quezon died, Aug., 1944, and was suc- 
ceeded by Osmena. (Cont. p. 630.) 

Siam (Thailand) 

1914-32 

SIAM IN WORLD WAR I. Chulalong 
korn’s successor. King Vajiravudh (ruled 
1910-25) , personally sympathized with the 
allies in World War 1. However, popular 
anti-French sentiment and a pro-German 
faction in the army prevented him from 
declaring war on Germany until 1917, 
when Siamese protests against submarine 
warfare tactics were rebuffed. Adherence 
to the winning side gained Siam many 
diplomatic benefits, the most important 
being membership in the League of Na- 
tions and abolition of extraterritorial 


treaties with western powers during the 
1920*s. 

REIGN OF PRAJADHIPOK. King 
Prajadhipok (ruled 1925-35) faced serious 
economic problems bred by his predeces- 
sor's fiscal mismanagement and aggra- 
vated by the depression. A series of 
austerity measures, particularly the prun- 
ing of the civil service and salary cuts 
among junior Siamese officials, many of 
whom had returned from European study 
with an aversion to monarchy, helped to 
pave the way for the 1932 revolution. 

REVOLUTION OF 1932. Pridi 
Banomyong, a law professor, became the 
leader of discontented factions in Siam 
and, with military assistance, seized con- 
trol of Bangkok in a bloodless coup, 24 
June, 1932. The king bowed to a consti- 
tution which severely curtailed his pow- 
ers. Pridi’s People’s Party took over the 
government but named P’ya Manopakorn 
as prime minister to placate conservative 
groups. .\ new constitution promulgated 
in Dec. 1932 reflected the conservative 
influence in the government and restored 
some of the powers the king had lost 6 
months earlier. 

1933-45 

RISE OF PTBUN SONGGRAM. Compe- 
tition between Pridi and P’ya led the 
latter to publicize his rival’s program for 
a planned economy as Communistic. 
Pridi was forced into exile, but returned 
shortly afterward following a coup by his 
supporters. Toward the end of 1933 the 
king’s cousin led an abortive military 
revolt in Bangkok. Although the king 
himself remained neutral, rumors insisted 
that he had given moral and financial 
backing to the rebels. The government 
became divided between followers of 
P’ibun Songgram, who had restored order 
after the abortive military coup, and 
those of Pridi. P'ibun gained the upper 
hand and became prime minister, 1938. 
The hallmark of his regime was intense 
nationali;m marked by restrictive mea- 
sures against aliens, reservation of certain 
occupatioiii’ for Siamese, patriotic propa- 
ganda. aijd, symbolically, a change in the 
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couniry’s name from Siam to Thailand in 
1939. 

THAILAND IN WORLD WAR 11. 

P’ibun’s government developed close eco- 
nomic ties v/ith Japan and signed a pact 
with the Japanese, Dec. 1940, in the belief 
that they would win the war. Thailand 
declared war against the U.S.A. and Bri- 
tain, 1942, but P’ibun’s pro-Japanese 
policy proved unpopular and he was 
forced to resign, 1944, when Japan’s 
defeat became certain. Meanwhile Pricli 
had organized an underground movement 
which maintained secret liaison with a 
Free Thai Movement abroad. Once 
P’ibun fell, Thailand was free to seek 
accommodation with the western powers. 
[Cant. p. 6.30.) 

THE MIDDLE EAST 
Turkey 
1914-23 

TURKEY AFTER WORLD WAR 1. By 

the armi.stice signed on 30 0(t., 1918, the 
go\ eminent of the Ottoman Empire, dis- 
credited by defeat, placed the lands it had 
ruled virtually at the mercy of the allies. 
British and French forces landed in 
Anatolia and occupied it temporarily, 
Jan. 1919. With Anglo-French encourage- 
ment the Greeks landed at Izmir, 14 May, 
1919. Resistance to these incursions led to 
the formation of Societies for the Defense 
of Rights which, under the leadership of 
Kemal Pasha (1881-1938) , later known as 
Atatiirk, set themselves up in opposition 
to the government in Constantinople. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TUR 
KISH REPUBLIC. On 23 July, 1919, a 
congress was held at Er/erum which for- 
mulated ^ program, known as the "Na- 
tional Pact," for an integrated \foslem 
Turkey and resistance to the partition of 
its territory. The national legislature 
adopted this pact, 28 Jan., 1920. The 
British, disturbed at the political com- 
plexion of the new legislature, reoccupied 
Constantinople, Mar. 1920. On 23 Apr. 
Kemal organized a Grand National As- 
sembly in Ankara, setting up a provi- 
sional government and declaring the sul- 


tan a "captive" of the allies. The signing 
of the Treaty of Sevres, 10 Aug., 1920, by 
which Turkey was obliged to give up* all 
non-Turlwsh provinces of the empire as 
wtII as a good deal of territory in 
Anatolia, increased nationalist resistance 
to the old regime, and on 1 Nov., 1922, 
the sultanate was abolished and Turkey 
declared a republic. A new peace treaty 
was signed, 24 July. 1923, incorporating 
T urkish aims as slated in the National 
Pact and abolishing the Capitulations. 

1924-45 

REFORMS OF KEMAL. Sweeping 
changes were made in Turkey under the 
leadership of Kemal. On* 13 Oct.. 1923, 
the capital was moved from Istanbul 
(name changed from Constantinople, 1930) 
to Ankara, indicating the new Turkish 
orientation of the country. On 3 Mar., 
1924, the caliphate was abolished and 
Ataturk elected president of the Repub- 
lic. A new constitutioii, 20 Apr., 1924, 
stated that T urkey was an Islamic state, 
but this article was expunged in 1928. 
The drive toward modernization and 
westernization led to measures such as the 
banning of the traditional headgear, the 
fez, 25 Nov., 1925, and the replacement of 
the Islamic by the Gregorian calendar, 26 
Dec., 1925. By 1926 the law of the land 
had been secularized to a gieat degree 
with the adoption of an Italian penal 
code, a Swiss civil code, and German 
commercial law. On 3 Nov., 1928, the 
Latin alphabet was adopted in place of 
the Arabic one, and an effort was made to 
eliminate Arabic and Persian words from 
tlic vocabulary. Women were ordered to 
unveil and in Dec. 1934 received the vote. 
A law of 28 June, 1934, made the adop- 
tion of Turkish surnames compuLsory by 
1 Jan., 1935. The new regime involved 
itself closely with the economic develop- 
ment of the country by means of a series 
of 5-)car plans, the first of which was 
issued 9 Jan., 1934. Ataturk died on 10 
Nov., 1938, and was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Ismet Indnii (b. 1884), a close 
associate. 

TURKEY IN WORLD WAR 11. On 
19 Oct., 1939, Turkey signed a treaty of 
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alliance with Hritain rncl France, but 
remained officially neutral in World War 
II until 23 Feb., 1!M5, when she declared 
war on Germany. (Cont. p. 620.^ 

Persia (Iran) 

1914-45 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Brit 
ish troojis occupied parts of Persia diinnj; 
World War I, although the country was 
nominally neutral. On 9 Aui* , 1919, an 
agreement was signed putting the country 
under prelerential treaty relations with 
Britain .md providing for a British loan 
of £2 in. d he Majlis (lc*gislatine) , how- 
ever, refused to. ratify the agreement, and 
It never came into effect. In May 1920 a 
Soviet repulilic, Ciilan, was sei up on the 
southern shore of the (^ispian S(*a. but it 
collapsed after the withchawal ol Red 
Army troops, Oct. 1921. 

On Hi iMay, 1928, a treaty with Britain 
was signed, but in 19.32 relations between 
the 2 countries became strained due to 
the shah’s cancellation ol the concession 
granted the Anglo-Persian Oil (a). The 
case came before the League of Nations 
and was finally .settled by a new agree- 
ment, 29 Ajir., 1933. which g.i\e a larger 
share of oil profits to Persia. 

RULE OF REZA KHAN. On 21 Feb., 
1921, CcjI. Re/a Khan (1877-1944) took 
over the government, and on 2fi Fc*b. 
signed an agreement w'ith Russia Re/a 
Khan remained the foremost jiower in 
the country, first as minister of wai, then 
as piinie minister. On 31 Oct., 1925, the 
Majlis deposc'd the shah and elected Re/a 
Khan in his place, 13 Dec. ITie new shah 
was an admirer of Ataturk and at- 
tempted, on a somewhat smaller scale, to 
institute similar reforms He introduced a 
French judicial system, 1927, and in 1928 
abolished the Capitulations. In Mar. 193.5 
the name of the country w-as changed 
from Persia to Iran. 

IRAN IN WORLD WAR 11. With the 
advent of World War II. Iran proclaimed 
her neutrality, but in 1941 Britain and 
Russia re(]ucsted rights of transit through 
Iranian territory. Permission having been 
refused, the 2 powers occupied Iran, 25 


Aug., and divided it injo 2 /ones, Russian 
and British, d he shah abdicated in favor 
of his son, Mohammed Re/a Pahlavi (b. 
1919), and a tripartite treaty was signed, 
29 Jan., 1942, which specified that British 
and Russian forces would leave Iran 
within fi months after the end of the war. 
On 9 Sept., 1943, Iran declared war on 
Geimany, and on 1 Dec. the Teheran 
Declaration issued by Roosevelt and 
Ghuichill reaffirmed the independence 
and sovereignty of Iran (C'.ont p.621.) 

Egypt 

19H-45 

KINGDOM OF EGYPT. I hc yc:irs 1918- 
22 witnessed a great deal of nationalist 
agitation in Fgypt, lesulting in a uni- 
lateral abolition of the British protec- 
torate, 28 Feb., 1922 In Mar 1922 Sultan 
Fuad pioclaimc'd himself king, and on 19 
Apr, 1923. a constitution was inaugu- 
r.itecl. The 1st elections, held in Jan. 
1924. resulted in a huge majoritv for the 
Wafcl Par tv, around which the n.uionalist 
agit.ition had taken place. 1 he king, 
however, wishing to curb the power of 
t he ^ Wafcl, engaged in a continuing strug- 
gle with it which resulted in his dissolving 
parliament and revoking the constitution 
early in 1930. On 22 C)ct., 1930, a new 
constitution and a new electoral law, 
providing lor a ssstein ol indirect elec- 
tion, were promulgated, but in 1935 the 
king first suspended the constitution of 
1930 and then, 12 Dec., 1935, rc’stored 
that of 1923. 

RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN. 

Negotiations with Britain for a treaty to 
define the relations between the 2 coun- 
tries went on until 1930. On 8 May of 
that year they broke down over the cjucs- 
tion of the Sudan, and remained sus- 
pended for the next 5 years. On 2G Aug.. 
1936; an .Anglo-Fgyptian treaty was finally 
signed. It |)rovidecl for the termination of 
the British military occupation, but Bri- 
tain retained the right to maintain mili- 
tary forces in the Suez Canal Zone for 
defense of the Canal. I'he question of the 
Sudan was left largely unsettled. During 
World War II Egypt was the principal 
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allied ba?c in Middle East, and the 
Middle East Supply Center was located 
there. (Corit. p. 621.) 

Iraq 

1914-45 

CAMPAIGN FOR IRAQI INDEPEN- 
DENCE. At the end of Worhl War I the 
British were in occupation of Mesopo- 
tamia (Iraij) , anti on 25 Apr., 1920, they 
received a mandate over the territory 
from the League ol Nations. On 23 Auo., 
1921, Faisal, a son of the sherif of Mecca, 
was trowned king of Iraq. Relations be- 
tween the new kingdom and Britain were 
e.siablislied on tiu' basis of a treaty nego- 
tiated on 10 Oct., 1922, and ratihed by 
the Iraq Constituent Assembly, 27 Mar., 
1924. d'he treaty was originally to last for 
20 years, but was subse(|iiently limited to 
4 by a protocol signed in 1923. On 10 
July, 1924, a (onstitution was promul- 
gated Further treaties with Iraqi inde- 
pendence and the termination of the 
mandate as objectives were signed, 13 
|an . 1920, and 14 Dec., 1927. but it was 
not until 30 June, 1930, that the final 
treaty was (oiuluded. providing for a 25 
ve.ir alliance. By the terms of this treaty 
Iracj became fnllv independent and eii- 
leied the League of Nations, 3 Oct., 1932. 
Fhe British retained rights to 2 air bases 
and Ireedom of transit across Iraq for 
their armed forces. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. On 31 July. 
1928. the "Red Line” Agreement, which 
regulated the interests of the various 
companies invoKed in the dcNelopment 
of Iracji oil. was signed. Oil jiroduction 
began in 1930. On 29 Oct., 1936, a coup 
resulted* in the establishment of a military 
dictatorship, but its leader was assassi- 
nated, 11 Aug., 1937, and moderates re- 
turned to power. Still another coup, 3 
Apr., 1941, in this case with a pro-Axis 
coloration, led briefly to the exile of the 
king, crushed by British troops. On 16 
Jan., 1943, Iraq declared war on Ger- 
many and on 22 Jan. signed the United 
Nations Declaration, the first Arab state 
to do so. {Cont. p. 622.) 


Transjordan 

1914-45 

ESTABl'iSHMENT OF THE KING- 
DOM. The Eminitc of Fransjordan was. 
in effect, an accidental creation arising 
out of the situation in the Middle East at 
the end of World War 1. On 27 May, 
1921, Britain iccognizcd Abdullah (‘Abd 
Allah) , son of the sherif of Mecca and 
biother of King Faisal of Iraq, as the 
ruler of this territory. Biitain’s chief pur- 
pose in d )ing so was to prevent him from 
carrying out .i threatened attack on the 
French in Syria. Transjoidan formed part 
of the British mandate over Palestine, 
.md Brit.'iin saw the c^stablish merit of 
\bchillah in this area as a way of control- 
ling it inclircclly. Transjordan was conse- 
c|uently excluded from the area of Jewish 
immigration. 

RELATIONS WITH BRITAIN. On 

25 M.iv, 1923, the provisional agreement 
of 1921 was made permanent on the con- 
dition that a constitutional regime be set 
up and a treaty concluded with Britain, 
'fhis treaty was finally signed, 20 Feb., 
1928, and left the British with a large 
measure of control, especially over for- 
eign .iffaiis. The British agreed to con- 
tribute, through loans or grants, to the 
Transjordanian treasury. The agreement 
was amended. 2 June, 1934, and 19 July, 
1911. On 16 Apr., 1928, an Organic Law 
was promulgated. During World War II 
the Arab Legion, created in 1921, played 
a valualde role on the allied side. (Cnnt. 
p. 62h) 

Palestine 

1914-f5 

BALFOUR DECLARATION. The so 
called “problem of Palestine” origi- 
nated with the Balfour Declaration, 
2 Nov., 1917, by which the British, re- 
sponding to pressures of Zionists (founder, 
Theodor Herzl (1860-1904), committed 
themselves to support the creation of a 
Jewish “national home” in the area. The 
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differinj^ interpretations which could be 
given to this phrase lay at the heart of the 
problem. A build-up of tension between 
Jews and Arabs in the years iminediately 
following World War I came to the sur- 
face, Apr. 1920, with violent disturbances 
in Jerusalem. On I July, 1920, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel (1870-1963), himself a Jew, 
became British high commissioner in Pal- 
estine. In Feb. 1922 an Organic I.aw was 
enacted, providing for an administration 
including a partially elected Legislative 
Ca^uncil; but due to an Arab refusal to 
participate in the elections, this provision 
was never activated. The Arabs wished an 
end to both Jewish immigration and land 
sales to Jews, and throughout the period 
between the wars concentrated their 
efforts on achieving these ends. 

ARAB JEWISH CONFLICT. The 1st 
attempt by the British to define the 
"national home" came in the Churchill 
White Paper of 1 July, 1922, in which it 
was taken to mean cultural autonomy 
without political overtones. Riots in 1929 
which were set off by a dispute about 
rights at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem 
led to yet another elaboration of British 
policy involving stricter limits on immi- 
gration and land acquisition. Neither the 
Arabs nor the Jews were satisfied with the 
British measures, and the relative calm of 
the next few years was shattered in 1936 
by a new scries of riots. On 22 Apr., 1936, 
the Arabs called a general strike to under- 
line their demands. A British commission, 
set up to investigate the situation, rccom- 
mencled partition, 7 July, 1937, but on 9 
Nov. a report on the projected partition 
rejected it as unworkable. A conference 
was held in London, 7 Feb.-17 Mar.. 
1939, to which Arab and Jewi.sh repre- 
sentatives were invited, and was followed, 
17 May, by the issue of another White 
Paper specifying that Jewish immigration 
would end after 1944 and envisioning the 
establishment of an independent state 
within 10 years with provision for minor- 
ity rights for Jews. The exigencies of war 
caused a temporary slowdown of Jewish 
and Arab efforts to gain their objectives, 
but this was merely a lull, and beginning 
in 1943 Jewish terrorist activities com- 


menced as a prelude to the postwar 
struggle. (Cont. p.'624.) 

Syria and Lebanon 

1914-45 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE MAN- 
DATES. France had long had an inter- 
est in Syria and Lebanon, and diis was 
reflected in her assumption of a mandate 
over these territories after World War 1. 
King Faisal, who had been placed on the 
throne of Syria by the Arabs after the 
war, was expelled from Damascus, 24 
July, 1920, by the French. France then 
took direct control over the whole of 
what was to become Syria and Lebanon. 
In 1925 and 1926 there were risings 
in Syria, but these were put down. In 
1928, at the direction of the French high 
commissioner, a Constituent Assembly 
was called which drew up a constitution. 
It did not, however, receive the approval 
of the French government, and in May 
1930 the high commissioner dissolved the 
Assembly and issued a constitution by 
decree. This was accepted by the Syrians, 
and elections were held, Jan. 1932. 

Developments in Lebanon tollowcd a 
.similar pattern. In May 1926 a constitu- 
tion drafted by the Lebanese Representa- 
tive Council was promulgated and gave 
Lebanon parliamentary institutions. On 
9 May, 1932, the high commissioner 
suspended this constitution, and on 2 
Jan., 1934, a new one was issued. 

INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS. 
Negotiations tor a treaty to replace the 
mandates went on for 4 years and led to 
an agreement. 9 Sept., 1936, under the 
terms of which Syria was to become 
independent within 3 years. A similar 
treaty was signed with Lebanon, 13 Nov., 
1936. France did not, however, ratify 
thes^e agreements, and on 7 July, 1939, 
the president of Syria resigned. On 10 
July the high commissioner suspended 
the constitution and dissolved the As- 
sembly in Syria and, on the outbreak of 
war, did the same in Lebanon. 

BRITISH CONQUEST. After the fall 
of France, Syria and Lebanon came 
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under the Vichy, govefnment, and on 8 
July, 1941, British troops invaded Syria. 
On the same day the commander of the 
Free French issued a proclamation prom- 
ising an end to the mandate and inde- 
pendence. I'he British troops were victor- 
ious, and on 14 July an aimistice was 
concluded and the British occupation 
of Syria and Lebanon instituted. On 28 
Sept. Gen. Georges Gatroux, sent by the 
Free French to negotiate treaties with the 
2 countries, announced the in(le[)encl 
ence of Syria, and on 26 Nov. that of 
Lel)anon. In Mar. 1943 the suspended 
constitutions were reinstated and elec- 
tions held, and on 22 Dec. an agreement 
was signed relating to the transfer of 
power to the Syrian and Lebanese go\- 
ernnients. {Cont. p. 623.) 

Arabian Peninsula 

1914-45 

PERSIAN GULF AND YEMEN. In con 
trast to the other Arab lands, tlie \rabian 
Peninsula was under less direct European 
control in the inter war per iod. Lire vari- 
ous sheikdoms along the Persian Gulf and 
the coasts of .sorrtherrr Arabia continued 
their long-established quasi-protectorate 
relations with Great Britain. \'emcn 
claimed its independence, and negotia- 
tions with Britain led finally to recogiri- 
tion of this by the treaty of 11 Feb., 1934. 

SAUDI ARABIA. 1 he bulk of the 
peninsula was united under Ibn Sand, 
originally the ruler of the Najcl. who 
founded the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. A 
treaty with the British, 20 May, 1927, con- 
firmed him in his possession of the Hcja/ 
and Najd and its dependencies. The out- 
side world’s concern with Ibn Saud’s 
kingdonif related mainly to its oil re- 
sources. On 29 May, lO^L the Standard 
Oil Co. of California, obtained a 60-year 
oil concession. In 1934, with the addition 
of a 2nd company, the consortium be- 
came known as the Arabian- American Oil 
Co. (Aramco) . A new concession was 
signed, 31 May, 1939. In 1943 an agree- 
ment was concluded with the U.S. per- 
mitting the latter to construct an air base 
at Dhahran. (Cont. p. 624.) 


AFRICA 

Morocco 

1914-33 

PACIFICATION. French military opera- 
tions in the Rif Mountains, which had 
been interrupted by World War I, were 
resumed, 1920, by the residcni general. 
Marshal Louis Lyautey (1854-1934) . d'he 
resistance led by Abcl-el-Krim (1885-1963) 
was finally overcome in 1926. 

BERBER DAHIR. By this decree, 16 
May. 1930, the French government trans- 
ferred Berber tribes from the jurisdiction 
of Moslem law to tribal* custom. Urban 
Moroccans protested against what they 
regarded as an attempt to undermine the 
unity of an Islamic Morocco. 

1934-45 

FOUNDING OF POLITICAL PAR. 
TIES. In May 1934 Sultan Sidi Mo- 
hammed (Muhammad) ibn Yusuf (ruled 
1927-61} received a tumultuous welcome 
on a visit to Fez, and riots broke out 
when the French shortened his stay. In 
Sej)t. a group of young Moroccans, calling 
themselves the Committee for National 
Action, drew up a plan of reform calling 
on the French to modify their direct ad- 
ministration and establish a protectorate 
system. In 1937 the committee formed the 
National Action Bloc under the Islamic 
scholar Allal al-Fassi (b. 1906) . Amidst 
popular agitation al-Fassi was exiled to 
Central Africa, where he remained until 
the end of World War II. Some other 
Moroccan leaders escaped to Switzerland, 
and nationalist activity was much reduced 
for the next several years. 

ISTIQLAL. In Jan. 1943, shortly after 
the Anglo-American landings in Morocco, 
President Roosevelt met privately with 
the sultan in Casablanca. Both Moroccans 
and French came to the conclusion that 
the President had assured the sultan of 
American hopes for Moroccan freedom. 
In Dec. the Istiqlal (Independence) Party 
was formed, regrouping most of the old 
National Action Bloc. In Jan. 1944 Is- 
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tiqlal publislied a manifesto calling for 
negotiations to end the protectorate. The 
sultan allied himself informally with the 
nationalists by refusing to cohntersign 
French decrees. {Cont. p. 57'^.) 

Algeria 

1914-39 

BEGINNINGS OF NATIONALISM. 
During World War I thousands of Al- 
gerians gained expeiieuce ol European 
life as soldiers and as workers in French 
factories. After the war some 70,000 Al- 
gerians remained in France, to be stimu- 
lated by the postwar intellectual dimate 
there. In 1910,' as a reward lor war ser- 
vices, the French government allowed 
some increa.se in Moslem representation 
on local bodies in Algeria and Moslem 
participation in local elections, ^^unitipal 
elections in Algiers, 1920, brought victory 
to the Emir K haled, who called foi 
ecjuality of rights with Frenchmen for all 
Moslems. French settlers denounced the 
elections and the results were invalidated. 
In 1923 Moslem workers in France 
formed LT.toile Nord-Africaine, which 
included Khaled as an honorary presi- 
dent. Beginning as an organisation to 
defend the interests of North African 
workers in France, the ENA under Mes- 
sali Hadj evolved into a nationalist 
movement which demanded Algerian in- 
dependence. In 1930, after the ENA had 
been banned, Messali formed the Parti 
du People Algt^rien (PPA) . 

Afeanwhile a contrasting movement 
was growing up among intellectuals in 
Algeria, who called for assimilation of 
all Moslems to French civilization. The 
assimilationists formed an association 
under Ferbat Abbas (b. 1899) in 1927. 
Reaction to assimilationist ideas took the 
form of Afoslem-Arab nationalism under 
the leadership of Sheik Abd al-Hamid 
ben Bad is. In 1935 ben Badis founded the 
Association of Algerian Ulema, which 
aimed to revive j)ure Islam and the 
.Arabic language. The conflict became 
explicit in 1936, when Abbas denied the 
existence of an Algerian fatherland and 


(ailed for emancioatior of the Afoslems 
so that they could be worthy of the name 
of Frenchmen. In return ben Badis de- 
clared that Algerian Moslems had their 
own history and culture distinct from 
French, and that they were not French 
and did not want to be. 

1940-45 

NATIONALIST UNITY. During World 
War If Algerian Moslems again came into 
contact with Europe, this time as wit- 
nesses to a French defeat. The illiterate 
mass of Algerians listened to allied 
broadca.sts containing news of the Af- 
lantK CharlcT and resistance to foreign 
invasion. In 1943 Abbas turned away 
from .'issimilation and jiresented a “Mani- 
festo to the .Algerian People,” which 
asserted the right of .Algerians to manage 
their owm affairs under a constitution 
recognizing the e(piality of all residents of 
the country, French and Moslems alike. 
Gen de Gaulle responded with the Ordi- 
nance of 7 Mar., 1944, which granted 
voting rights to certain categories of 
Moslems. 4'he PP.\ and the ulema joined 
.\bbas in rejecting the ordinance as in- 
adec^uate. (Cont. p. ^7?.) 

Tunisia 

1914-33 

DESTOUR. In 1920, inspired by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s declarations, the Young 
Tunisians joined with some of their more 
traditional countrymen to fc^rm a politi- 
cal party, the Destour (Constitution) . 
Under the direction of .Sheik Th.ialibi, 
the Destour demanded the emancipation 
of Tunisia as a nation. The French resi- 
dent general, Lucien Saint, responded 
with a blend of repression and minor 
reforms. The policy succeeded in dividing 
the nationalists and weakening their 
movement for several years. 

1934-45 

NEO-DESTOUR. In Mar. 1934 the 
young lawyer and writer Habib Bour- 
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guiba (b. 1904) Ud a jroup of his own 
generation out of the Dcstour to form a 
new party, the Neo-Desiour. He actively 
sought mass support, but was deported by 
the French, Sept. 1935. Returning to 
Tunisia, 1936, Bourguiba traveled 
throughout the country, addressing work- 
ers and peasants in local dialects and 
organizing the Nco-Destour into local 
committees which held discussions on the 
nation’s political and economic problems. 
Fhe nationalists began a campaign of 
civil disobedience which included a gen- 
eral strike, 1937, and culminated in riots 
in Tunis. A})r. 193H. Bourguiba and other 
Neo-Destour leaders were arrested and 
brought to a trial which was still pending 
at the outbreak of war in 1939. The 
prisoners were held in France and Italy 
until their return to Tunisia, ^^ar. 1943. 
After the arrival of the allies in May, 
Bourguiba began a series of unsuccessful 
ap[)eals for Tunisian independence. Un- 
able to achieve his ends, he escaped in 
disguise to Fgypt in 1945. while Salah ben 
Yusuf (1910 -61) took over the organiza- 
tion of the party in 'Funisia. (Cont. p. 
57F) 

French Black Africa 

1914-45 

RESISTANCE TO FRENCH RULE. 

Between the wars the French administra- 
tion was faced with sporadic revolts 
against conscription, taxation, and forced 
labor: by the Dogon (Freiu.i Sudan), 
1918; the Tuareg (Niger), 1918-23: the 
Lobi (Upper Volta), 1919; etc. By 1930, 
however, all areas of French Black Africa 
were under civil rule. French policy made 
African chiefs civil servants. Representa- 
tional politics were limited to the 4 com- 
munes of Senegal, which were represented 
in the French Assembly in Paris by an 
African, Blaise Diagne (1872-1934), 1914 
-34. 

French forced labor policies provoked 
strikes on the Kayes-Thi^:s railroad. 1925, 
while the building of the Congo-Ocean 
railroad, 1922-34, cost the lives of thou- 
sands of Africans, provoking a revolt in 


1928. In 1938-39 Africans in Ubangi-Shari 
rebelled against forced labor. In Jan. 1944 
Gen. de Gaulle convened a conferenct? at 
Brazzaville, French Congo, of French ad- 
ministrators in Africa, which foresaw 
African representation in the metropoli- 
tan Assembly. (Cont. p. 575.) 

British Africa 

1914-45 

BRITISH VVEST AFRICA. In 1917 J. F. 
Casely Hay ford (1867-1930), a Gold Coast 
lawyer, founded the intertcrriiorial Na- 
tional Congiess of British West Africa, 
which held its 1st meeting at Accra in 
1920. The Congress sought ultimate self- 
deteimination and an immediate increase 
in African repiesentation in colonial Leg- 
islative Councils. African chiefs and some 
wealthy non-chiefs gained seats in these 
Councils: Nigeria, 1922: Sierra Leone, 
1924: Gold Coast, 1925. J. E. K. Agg'.'ey 
(1875-1927) returned Horn the U.S.A., 
Oct. 1924, and, preaching racial co-opera- 
tion, worked successfully with Gov. 
Gordon Guggisberg (1869-1930) of the 
Gold Coast to achieve educational re- 
forms. In 1922 Herbert Macaulay (1864- 
1946), a Nigerian engineer, founded the 
Nigerian Democratic Party. In London, 
Ladipo Solanke founded the West Afri- 
can Students' Union, 1925, in which the 
Gold Coast lawyer, Joseph B. Danquah 
(189.5-1965), was prominent. All these 
organizations pressed for constitutional 
evolution. 

In 1929 there was a major outbreak of 
opposition to colonial rule in Southern 
Nigeria, while in 1931 a tax strike was 
organized in Sierra Leone. In the Gold 
Coast an African Cocoa Growers’ Associa- 
tion was foimed, 1930, to withhold cocoa 
from a depressed market, an effort which 
was renewed, 1937-38, against the forma- 
tion of a buyers’ pool. In 1937 B. N. 
Azikiwe (b. 1904) returned to Nigeria 
after an American education to found a 
chain of newspapers, notably the West 
African Pilot, which asserted African val- 
ues and pressed for more rapid constitu- 
tional reform. Azikiwe was active in the 
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Nigerian Youth Movement, founded in 
1936, with Obafemi Awolo^o (b, 1909) a 
leading Yoruba member. In 1944 Azikiwe 
formed the National Council af Nigeria 
and the Cameroons. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. In 1920 
Kikuyu chiefs in Kenya founded the 
Kikuyu Association and the following 
year Harry Thuku (b. 1895) formed the 
Young Kikuyu Association, militant in its 
protests against racial discrimination; 
Thuku was arrested and deported in 
1922. Despite the opposition of white 
settlers, who looked to eventual self-gov- 
erning status for Kenya, the British gov- 
ernment declared African rights para- 
mount in East Africa (Devonshire Re- 
port, 1923) . By that date some 2,000 white 
settlers owned 40% of the land of Kenya. 
Land acquisition by whites remained a 
core problem for the British administra- 
tion, as the African population had to 
live within ever-decreasing territorial 
limits. In 1929 the Kikuyu Central Asso- 
ciation was formed, with Jomo Kenyatta 
(b. 1893) as secretary; Kenyatta was sent 
to London to protest against the policies 
of the Kenya government. 

Uganda was the scene of sporadic 
violence, 1929-34, following a fall in 
world cotton prices. 

THE RHODESIAS AND NYASA- 
LAND. In 1915 John Chilembwe, an 
African Christian minister, led a rebellion 
in Nyasaland, which was rapidly crushed. 
From 1917 the Kitawala (Watch tower) 
movement in Northern Rhodesia 
preached an African millennium, and 
resisted British attempts to crush it. In 
1922 white settlers in Southern Rhodesia 
voted to become a colony and against 
joining South Africa, and the following 
year the territory became an internally 
self-governing colony, with a franchise 
that excluded virtually all Africans. The 
Land Apportionment Act of 1930 as- 
signed half the land to whites, while the 
Industrial Conciliation Act, 1936, explic- 
itly excluded Africans from the collective- 
bargaining process. Settlers pressed in- 
creasingly for federation of the 3 terri- 
tories and Africans vigorously opposed it. 
The rapid development of the mining 
industry of the Copperbelt after 1929 


caused an inflow^ of African workers; in 
May 1935 and Apr. 1940 they staged 
strikes, which developed into riots, 
against low wages, increased taxes, and 
the settlers’ “civilized labor” policy. In 
1944 J. P. Sangala (b. 1900) founded the 
Nyasaland African National Congress. 

SUDAN. The working of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Condominium in the Sudan did 
not satisfy Egypt, and after the achieve- 
ment of Egyptian independence, 1922, 
demands grew for a closer union of Egypt 
and the Sudan. On 19 Nov., 1924, the 
British governor general of the Sudan was 
assassinated in Cairo. The British replied 
by effectively removing Egyptians from 
the administration of the Sudan. A grow- 
ing group of educated Sudanese de- 
manded union with Egypt, and formed 
the Graduates’ General Congress in 1938. 
Ismail al-Azhari (1900-1969)’ emerged as 
leader of the pro-Egyptian wing. (Cont. p. 
574.) 

Ethiopia 

1914-45 

RULE OF HAILE SELASSIE. In Sept. 
191j5 a group of chiefs rebelled against Lij 
Yasu, and seized Addis Ababa. Zauditu 
was made empress and Ras Tafari (b. 
1892) regent. Ras Tafari attempted to 
institute reforms, e.g.. abolition of slavery, 
1926, but met conservative opposition. In 
1923 Ethiopia joined the League of Na- 
tions. In 1928, after putting down a 
revolt, Ras Tafari took complete control, 
and on 2 Nov., 1930, became emperor of 
Ethiopia as Haile Selassie I. Further re- 
volts were crushed in 1931-32. 

ITALIAN CONQUEST. In late 1934, 
Italian troops began to provoke incidents 
on the Ethiopian-Somaliland border, and 
in Oct. 1935 invaded Ethiopia. Ethiopian 
troQps resisted fiercely, but after the loss 
of the Battle of Mai-Tchew, 25 Mar., 
1936 Haile Selassie left Addis Ababa, 5 
May, Ethiopia was joined to Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland to form Italian East 
Africa, with the king of Italy as emperor 
of Ethiopia. Ethiopian guerrilla resistance 
continued. After Italy entered the war, 
June 1940, allied troops captured Italian 
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East Africa. Haije Selassie returned to 
Ethiopia. 5 May, 1941. \Cont. p. 618.) 

Belgian Congo and Liberia 
1914-45 

BELGIAN CONGO. Africans having no 
political rights in the Belgian Congo, 
their opposition to colonial rule often 
took religious form, notably in the move- 
ment led by Simon Kimbangu (?1881- 
1951) . There were major risings in Kasai, 
1931-32, and Equateur, 1932-33. 

LIBERIA. During World War I the 
Kru people rebelled against the ruling 
Americo-Liberians. The U.S.A. supplied 
arms to help pur the rising down, and 
sought internal reforms. Liberia was 
deeply in debt, and in 1926 accepted a 
loan, granting a large land concession to 
the Firestone Rubber Co. in exchange. A 
League of Nations mission found evi- 
dence of forced labor and maladministra- 
tion. In 1944 William V. S. Tubman (b. 
1895) was elected president. {Cojit. p. 
577.) 

THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 

1914-34 

ECONOMIC CHANGE. World War 1 
stimulated the economies of the Carib- 
bean islands to some extent, though per- 
manent economic improvements were not 
yet in sight. Reliance on sugar production 
was relaxed as some islands began to 
diversify: Grenada, cocoa and nutmeg; 
Dominica, citrus products; St. Vincent, 
arrowroot and cotton; British Guiana, 
rice. The price of sugar rose rapidly after 
the war, but when the market crashed in 
1923 there were many bankruptcies 
among the planters. I'he depression hit 
the West Indies severely and, in the early 
1930’s, induced a general apathy and 
listlessness. 

PUERTO RICO AND VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS. In 1917 the U.S. Congress passed 
the Organic Act, 2 Mar., which made 
Puerto Ricans U.S. citizens. The Danish 
Virgin Islands were purchased, 4 Aug., 
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1916, to prevent a possible German take- 
over. 

1935-45 

RISE OF POLITICAL PARTIES. Riots 
for higher wages and belter living condi- 
tions began in St. Kitts, 1935, with a 
strike of sugar workers, and led a few 
months later to the formation of the St. 
Vincent Workingmen’s Association. 
Bloodshed occurred in Trinidad, and 
spread to Barbados. There were distur- 
bances in Guiana and Jamaica, June 
1938. Labor unions grew out of these 
troubles and some of their leaders, 
Robert Bradshaw in St. Kitts, Vere Bird 
in Antigua, Grantly Adatns in Barbados, 
and Alexander Bustamente and Norman 
Manley in Jamaica, were able to trans- 
form the Libor organizations they con- 
trolled into political parties. 

FEDERATION. Attempts at federa- 
tion lietwecn the wars among various of 
the British West Indian islands failed be- 
cause of lack of popular support, jealousy 
among political leaders, and the fear of 
the more economically self-sustaining is- 
lands that they would have to support the 
less developed ones. 

MOYNE COMMISSION. The Moyne 
Commission Report, 1938, recommended 
(1) the setting up of a West Indian Wel- 
fare Fund to disburse £\ m. a year for 20 
years, (2) that as many nominated mem- 
bers as j)ossiblc of the colonial Executive 
Councils should be replaced by elected 
members, (3) the granting of universal 
adult suffrage, and (4) gradual political 
advance. 

FRENCH WEST INDIES. The French 
followed a policy of centralization in 
Martinique, (ni.uleloupe, and French 
Guiana. The French islands sent soldiers 
to fight in both world wars, and devel- 
oped parties and factions corresponding 
to those in France. The islands were gov- 
erned by Vichy supporters until 1943, 
when governors loyal to Charles de 
Gaulle look over. 

DUTCH WEST INDIES. In 1922 a 
new Netherlands Constitution Act had 
made Curasao and Surinam integrated 
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territories of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. In Dec. 1942 the Dutch Empire was 
divided into 4 coequal parts, with 3 votes 
each for Curasao and Surinam, i and 15 
each for the Netherlands in Europe and 
the Netherlands East Indies. Representa- 
tives to the States-General, however, were 


not chosen by the peopk in the Carib- 
bean colonies but by the crown. Surinam 
and Curasao, as well as the other Dutch 
possessions-St. Eustatius (Statia) , Saba, 
and the southern half of St. Martin—were 
ruled paternalistically, though with a 
slight democratic facade. {Cont. p. 570.) 


The British Dominions 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

1914-25 

SOUTH AFRICA IN WORLD WAR I. 

When Great Britain declared war on 
Germany, 4 Aug., 1914, there was no 
automatic necessity for the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire to fol- 
low her lead. Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand realized that a German victory in 
Europe would be followed by invasions of 
other areas, and unhesitatingly joined the 
war effort. But South Africa demurred, 
announcing that she would provide only 
for her own defense. South Africa was the 
only dominion with German forces on 
her frontier, yet she was faced with a 
more truculent domestic oppo-siiion to 
the war than any of the other three. In 
Apr. 191.5 the prime minister, Gen. Louis 
Botha (1862-1919) , suppres.sed a revolt of 
intransigent Afrikaners who considered 
the war another British war of conejuest 
and hoped a German victory would mean 
independence from Great Britain. Two 
weeks later the government reversed an 
earlier decision, and South African forces 
invaded the neighboring German colony 
of South-West Africa. The Germans capit- 
ulated, 15 July. South African troops 
were then dispatched to fight in East 
Africa and France. 

LABOR CONTROVERSIES. The 

South African economy was heavily de- 
pendent on gold mining and on the use 
of cheap African and Asian labor. Botha, 
who had forged the Union of South 
Africa in the period after the Boer War, 
tried to overcome jealousies and hatreds 
between British and Afrikaners and be- 
tween Europeans and Africans. A govern- 


ment commission, however, advised, 1916, 
that if whites were to prevent black Afri- 
cans from competing against them for 
job.s, the blacks would have to be con- 
fined to reserves. In 1918 Africans orga- 
nized their first mass action, a boycott of 
public utilities. I he following year Kle- 
ments Kadali (1896-1951) formed the 
Industrial and (Commercial Workers’ 
Union for Africans, which instigated dock 
and railroad strikes to obtain better con- 
ditions. 

SMUTS REGIME. In July 1019 Botha 
and the deputy jirime minister, Gen. Jan 
C. Smuts (1870-1950), signed the Treaty 
of Versailles as representatives of a sepa- 
rate ,and independent nation. South 
Africa received a mandate from the 
League of Nations to govern South-West 
Africa. After Botha’s death. 28 Aug., 
.Smuts succeeded to the premiership and 
sought to strengthen South Africa’s ties 
with the British Empire, resolve domestic 
racial problems, reduce the high cost of 
living, and deal with disruptive Afrikaner 
nationalism. 

RISE OF THE NATIONALIST 
PARTY. In Dec. 1921, white mine work- 
ers on the Rand began an armed rebel- 
lion against a government policy of using 
Africans in semiskilled positions; it was 
suppressed at a cost of over 200 lives. In 
1923 the Urban Areas Act restricted 
urban* Africans to living in designated 
“locations.” The Nationalist Party and 
the Labour Party, which took no position 
on the national question as they wanted 
to improve the standard of living of white 
workers, then united against the ruling 
South African Party of Smuts because of 
the latter’s policy of lowering color re- 
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sirictions. After unsuccessful attempt, 
1922, to have Southern Rhodesia join the 
Union to help thwart the effect of this 
alliance, Smuts was subsequently defeated 
in a general election, 1924. He was suc- 
ceeded as prime minister liy the Nation- 
alist leader, J. B. M. Hertzog (18r)6-1942) , 
who formed a ministry based on the en- 
forced separation of whites and blacks in 
employment, habitation, and government, 
and on the loosening of imperial ties to 
Britain. 

1926-45 

IMPERIAL CONFERENCE OF 1926. 
The official declaration of the Imperial 
Conference of 1920, drafted by Lord 
Balfour (1848-1930), acknowledged that 
the 4 British dominions had reached a 
stage of total independence, equal in 
status to Great Britain and to one an- 
other, and in no way inferior to one an- 
other in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs. They would remain 
united under the crown by common 
allegiance and as “freely associated mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” Because ot her peculiar history, 
geographical position, resources, and 
population, Britain would continue to 
bc«tr the greater jiart ol the burden of 
imperial defense, investment, and trade. 
Kquality in status did not mean equality 
of function. 

STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. The 
decisions of the Imperial Conference of 
192f) were given statutory force by Britain 
by the Statute of Westminster, II Dec., 
1931. The crown renounced its right to 
legislate for the dominions except at their 
request and with their consent; but a 
dominion could still not pass laws lepug- 
nant to existing British laws applying to 
that dominion. These concessions were 
almost gratuitous, since Britain had not 
exercised her right of interlerence for 
decades. 

NATIONALIST POLICIES. A scries 
of laws closed skilled trades to Africans 
(Mines and Works Act, 1926) , extended 
the pass laws, and instituted a “civilized 
labor” policy (Irulustrial Conciliation 
Act, 1924) . A distinctive South African 


flag was adopted, 1927, and a Native Ad- 
ministration Act of the same year in- 
creased the government’s power to reswict 
the righttf and mobility of Africans. In 
*1929, to affirm^ her independence in for- 
eign relations. South Africa appointed 
her own ambassadors to the U.S.A., Italy, 
and the Netherlands. The franchise was 
extended, 1931, to all adult white men 
and women; Bantu and Coloreds could 
vote only if they satisfied rigid educa- 
tional and property qualifications. 

THE DEPRESSION. The depression 
was beginning to have serious effects on 
the South African economy by 1931. The 
world market for timber and minerals 
had de( lined considerably, and wide- 
spread unemployment resulted among 
both whites and Africans, a situation 
exacerbated in the following year when 
Britain and other western countries 
abandoned the gold standard, causing a 
diminished demand for South African 
gold. To achieve greater political stability 
during the period ot economic crisis, 
Smuts joined Hert/og in a coalition gov- 
ernment, 1933. 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION. Con 

tinning its policy of loosening C'ommon- 
wealth ties, the government passed a 
Status .Act, 1934, by which it attained full 
control over all domestic and foreign 
policy, d he Native Laws Amendment 
Act, 1937, compelled South African cities 
to effect the complete separation of their 
white and nonwhite residents. In passing 
this law the Ilert/og government also 
recognized the need to provide govern- 
ment funds for the education and hous- 
»ng of non whites. Despite this and other 
attempts to improve the lot of nonwhites, 
however, the disparity between the rela- 
tive standards of living of the 2 groups 
gradually became more and more pro- 
nounced. 

SOUTH AFRICA IN WORLD WAR 
II. When Britain declared war on Ger- 
many, 3 Sept., 1939, Hertzog asked the 
legislature to state that the European war 
was of no concern to South Africa. Smuts 
strenuously opposed Hertzog’s indiffer- 
ence, and ultimately succeeded in having 
the House of -Assembly declare war, 5 
Sept., on rfie grounds that common ideals 
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and institutions would otherwise be jeop- 
ardized. Smuts then assumed the leader- 
ship of a new coalition ministry composed 
of members of the United, Labour, and 
Dominion (formerly South African) Par- 
ties, and South Africa contributed over 
300,000 men, 14 of whom were nonwhite, 
to serve in various theaters of war. In the 
general election of 1941 the coalition was 
returned with a greater majority than it 
had had before. Smuts helped to draft 
and, on Souili Africa’s l)ehalf, signed the 
United Nations Charter, 1945. {Cont. p. 
616 ). 

CANADA 

1914-28 

CANADA IN WORLD WAR I. Unlike 
South Africa, (Canada unhesitatingly de- 
clared war on Germany, Aug. 1914. In the 
early years of the war the army filled its 
quotas with volunteers, but, to maintain a 
satisfactory rate of replacements, the Con- 
servative government of Prime Minister 
Robert Borden (1854-1937) found it 
necessary to adopt military conscription, 
1917. Later in the same year the Cana- 
dian army, which initially had been 
under the British, became a separate 
command under Gen. Sir Arthur Currie 
(1875-1933) . 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. In 

1919 the violent Winnipeg metal workers’ 
strike was broken only by the arrest of 
the strike leaders. The strike helped to 
arouse public sympathy for labor’s right 
to collective bargaining. By the end of 

1920 the postwar economic slump, which 
had seriously affected other major coun- 
tries, also began to be felt in Canada. 
The prairie farmers were the hardest hit, 
with the price of wheat falling from a 
1919 high of (Can.) $2.15 per bushel to 
$0.60 in 1920. Since wheat was a major 
export, the effects of the slump were 
widespread. Farmers’ co-operative orga- 
nizations, which had been introduced 
earlier in the century, now became a 
vehicle for assisting farmers to maintain a 
minimum income. By 1923 the Liberal 
ministry of W. L. Mackenzie Kmg (1874- 
1950) had completed the nationalization 


and merger into the Canadian National 
Railway of the former Canadian North- 
ern and Grand Trunk Railways, which 
had fallen into bankruptcy. Later in the 
year the government reduced the high 
tariffs and internal taxes and subsidies to 
industry which had been introduced 3 
years earlier to combat the postwar de- 
pression. In the years following, the rate 
of business expansion increased sharply, 
particularly in the textile industry. A 
government coalition which had come to 
power in 1921, the nadir of the slump, 
resigned. Mar. 1926, and in the general 
elections held some months later the 
Liberal Party gained a clear majority. 
Mackenzie King formed a new ministry 
which lasted until 1930. 

FOREIGN POLICY. In foreign affairs 
Canada, a separate signatory of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and an independent mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, continued 
to pursue its own policy in the interwar 
period. In 1921, with the concurrence of 
the U.S..A., Canada influenced Britain to 
renounce her 19-year old treaty of alliance 
with Japan. The Canadian Government 
also declined to sign the Geneva Protocol, 
1924, and the Locarno Pact, 1925. 

1929-45 

THE DEPRESSION. When the stock 
exchanges of Montreal, 29 Oct., 1929, and 
Toronto, 1.3 Nov., crashed, the federal 
government began an unprecedented pro- 
gram of aid to individual provinces ac- 
cording to their needs. With the world- 
wide fall in agricultural prices affecting 
them, the wheat-producing provinces 
were again the hardest hit. Revaluation 
by the U.S.A. of the price of gold from 
$20 an ounce to $35 helped the Ontario 
and Quebec mining industries to endure 
the depression, and in turn helped the 
federal government to bear the cost of its 
provincial-aid programs. The grave eco- 
nomic situation spawned additional po- 
litical parties: the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, a farm-labor group, 
and the Social Credit Party, which advo- 
cated monetary reform as a means of 
ending the depression and, 1935, won a 
majority of seat: in the provincial legisla- 
ture of Alberta. 
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CANADA IN WORLD WAR II. 

When the European ^ar broke out in 
1939, Canada delayed her declaration of 
war at^aiiist the Axis powers for one week 
after the British declaration of 3 Sept, to 
emphasize the divisibility of the king of 
England’s sovereignty. Canada signed 
agreements with the U.S.A., 1940. to share 
military and commercial transport routes 
across the Atlantic, and IJ.S.-Canadian 
relations remained at a high level of 
amity throughout the war. {Cout. /?. f)02.) 

AUSTRALIA 

1911-28 

AUSTRALIA IN WORLD WAR 1. Dur 

ing World War I Australia gave complete 
control over her land and naval forces, 
amounting to more than 300,000 men, to 
(ireat Britain for deployment against the 
German Empire. Australian and New 
Zealand troops fought first in Egy|)t and 
then took part in the Gallipoli campaign. 
I'hey spent the last years of the war in 
France and Belgium, distinguishing them- 
selves for gallantry at ^'j)res and Pas- 
schendaele. The ruling Labour Party 
under Prime Minister William M. 
Hughes (1804-1952) had tried unsuccess- 
fully, 1910, to introduce military conscrip 
lion to prevent war industries from drain- 
ing off volunteers for the army. 

FALL OF THE LABOUR GOVERN 
MENT. In 1923 Labour Prime Minister 
James 11. Scullin (1870-1953) claimed and 
won the right from the crown to name 
the (Commonwealth’s governor general. 
But in the same year Labour lost yjower 
to a new coalition of Country and Na- 
tionalist Parties representing rural inter- 
ests which had Slitter ed during the post- 
war economic recession. 

ECONOMIC POLICY UNDER 
BRUCE. The new' prime minister, Stan- 
ley M. Bruce (b. 1883) , sought to acceler- 
ate the development of industry through 
the use of extensive foreign loans. Bruce 
also took part in an Imperial Economic 
Conference held in London, 1925, to 
study market patterns and promote im- 
perial trade. By 192fi his agricultural 
policies had raised butter to one of the 
country's major exports. The following 


year a government commission’s inquiry 
into the necessity of protection concluded 
that high tariffs had been beneficiai in 
raising t}#e standard of living but were 
’ now costing certain sectors of the econ- 
omy too much.* 

As the economy expanded, the Labour 
movement tried to organize more iiades, 
meeting with mixed success. 1 lie mari- 
time w^orkers struck in 1925, and in 1929 
stiike action secured the right to (ollec- 
tive bargaining for workers in the timber 
industry. A significant change in the con- 
stitution was effetied, 1928, when the 
(Commonwealth government assumed all 
the debts of the individual states, receiv- 
ing in turn the prime taxing power. 

• 

1929-45 

THE DEPRESSION. In Aug. 1929 the 
world jiiice of wool, Australia’s chief 
exjiori, suddenly fell, and London bank- 
ers insisted on prompt payment of out- 
standing commercial and government 
debts, riie depression soon aggravated 
the finamial instability of the country. As 
a solution to the problem the Bank of 
England pro];osecl balanced budgets and 
a reduction of 5()f)cJ, in wages and .salaries. 
Australian economists had suggested a 
reduction of 10‘*',, but in any c.isc by 1932 
the national income and standard of liv- 
ing weic 30‘’j, lower than they had been in 
1929. It was ultimately only through re- 
ducing costs that .Australia naiTowly 
avoided bankruptev. 

AUSTRALIA IN WGRLD WAR II. 
On 3 Sept.. 1939. when Britain declared 
war on Germany, Australia followed suit 
without opposition from either Parlia- 
ment or the public. T he economy was 
quickly put on a war fooling, with a pow- 
erful government agency controlling and 
c:>rganizing industry for eflicicnt war pro- 
duction. In Sept. 1910 Robert Menzies (b. 
1894), a Liberal, headed a reorganized 
war cabinet. The Labour Party under 
Prime Minister John Gurtin (1885-1945) , 
whose ministry succeeded that of Menzies 
in 1941, introduced conscription (though 
not for overseas service) for the 1st time, 
1942, and by the end of the war over 
fiOO.OOO men and women had served in 
the armed forces. Unlike the pattern 
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which followed World War I, the read- 
justment to postwar conditions was ac- 
coirplishcd without inflation and with no 
substantial unemployment. (X^ont. p. 
631.) 

NEW ZEALAND 
1914-45 

NEW ZEALAND IN WORLD WAR I. 

New Zealand entered World War 1 under 
a coalition government representing the 
Liberal and Reform Parties and headed 
by the Liberal leader. W. F. Massey 
(185^-1925). 'The nation’s wartime mili- 
tary commitment was met by volunteers, 
although conscription was approved, 
lOlf), as a stand-by measure. The coun- 
try’s chief natural resources, i^old and 
agricultural products, were put at the 
disposal of Britain. Having signed the 
I’rcaty of Versailles and joined the 
League of Nations, New Zealand received 
the former German colony of Western 
Samoa under mandate from the League. 
The major piece of social legislation 
passed during the war provided for a 
triennial refeiendum on the fjuestion of 
national prohibition of alcohelic bever- 
ages, replacing the previous system of 
local options. Dcmoi)ili7cd soldiers re- 
ceived either pensions or land grants 
from the government. 

ECONOMIC POLICIES. The postwar 
period witnessed excessive speculation in 
rural land, which was ended only by a 
sudden fall in land prices, 1921. The 
Conservative Party victory in the general 
election of 192.5 returned }. G. Coates 
(1878-1943) as prime minister. Coates’s 
government encouraged the development 
and expansion of New Zealand's major 
exports, mutton and dairy products. Be- 
cause of the success of this program and 
the nature of the products (which always 
retain a minimum level of demand) , and 
also because of a sound financial system, 
New Zealand’s economy did not suffer as 
severely during the depression as did 
those of the other dominions, whose 
markets diminished precipitously. New 
Zealand was not entirely immune from 


the world crisis, hciwever, and adopted a 
series of laws, 19^0-35, aimed at counter- 
ing the effects of low prices and unem- 
ployment: many taxes were reduced or 
abolished, interest rates were lowered, 
subsidies were paid to farmers, and a re- 
duction of 10% was made in wages, sala- 
ries, and pension.s. 

FOREIGN POLICY. Although New 
Zealand signed the Pact of Paris, 1928, and 
the London Naval Treaties. 1930 and 
1936, and continued with the other do- 
minions to emphasize her independence 
from Britain, she nonetheless was reluctant 
to accept too separate a role in foreign 
affairs, looking to Britain as guide and 
provider. She joined with Australia and 
Newfoundland in asking the British Par- 
liament to allow the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, to become operative only 
when ratified by individual dominion 
legislatures, which did not occur in New 
Zealand in til 1941, 10 years later. 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION. In 1932 
New Zealand participated in the general 
tariff reductions adopted by Coimnon- 
wealth countties. The Labour Party re- 
turned to office in 1932, with M. J. Savage 
(1872-19 9)) heading the government. In 
the, following year the Reserve Bank of 
New Zealand, founded in 1931, was na- 
tionalized. Legislation passed in 1933 fixed 
minimum wages, provided a 40-hoiir work- 
week for industrial workers, and began a 
program of free secondary education. The 
Social Security Act, 1938, offered health 
and medical benefits in addition to pro- 
viding old-age pensions. The electorate 
expressed its approval of the establish- 
ment of die welfare state by returning 
Savage and a clear Labour majority in the 
general election of 1938. 

NEW ZEALAND IN WORLD WAR 
II. Like the other dominions. New Zea- 
land declared war on Germany in 1939 
without being subjected lo aggression 
herself, but made clear that she was 
acting as an indejiendent power. In Sept. 
1940 Peter Fraser (1884-1950), who had 
succeeded Savage as prime minister in 
Mar., formed a war cabinet on the British 
model, with members of other major 
parties holding important portfolios. 
(Cont. p. 632.) 
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East Asia 


THE NEW CHINA 

1911-18 

RULE OF YUAN SHIH K’AI. In 1914 
'N'li.iri Sluh-k’ai (18j2-191()) dissoKcd par- 
liament and had himself elec ted president 
of (dnna for Ide. Aiming to establish a 
constitutional monanhy with himself at 
its head, he called a convention of “citi- 
zens' repiesentatives” who, surrounded by 
aimed soldieis, voted in favor of mon- 
archy. Yuan, howevei, unclerestiinated 
the ojiposition to such a mo\e. esj)c*cially 
from regional military leaders who 
viewed a strong centralized monarchy as 
a threat to their power. After Yuan's 
death, lOlb, Iris republican opponents re- 
convened parliament, but in the summer 
of 1917 a group of provincial military 
gosernors seized Peking and parliament 
was again disbanded. 

VV ARLORDISM AND THE ECLIPSE 
or SUN YAT-SEN. I'he next decade in 
China’s history has been called the “w'ar- 
lord period.” Since no single military 
ofTicial was strong enough to dominate 
the rest, the leaders cju.irreled among 
themselves while the centr.d gONernmenf 
at Peking beraine a pawn in the hands of 
regional military forces. Sun Yat-sen and 
his followers w'eie poweiless to combat 
the military governments. During 1913-16 
Sun li\ecl in [apaii, seeking financial sup- 
port for his campaign against Yuan. 
After \'uairs death Sun returned to 
China, and became involved in warlord 
politics when military officials at Canton 
permitted liim to establish a government 
there. At the end of World War I Sun’s 
party was at the nadir of its influence. 

THE 21 DEMANDS. While the west- 
ern powers were preoccupied with the 
war in Eiiropc, Japan seized the oppor- 
tunity to further her expansion in China, 
particularly Manchuria. Fhe Anglo- Japa- 
nese alliance called for Japan’s participa- 
tion in the war, and Japanese troops 
captured the German-leased territory of 


Kiaochow as well as the German-owned 
Marshall, Mariana, and Caroline Islands 
in the Pacific. In 191.^), when Yuan's gov- 
ernment challenged the Japanese occu- 
pation of Shantung, the Japanese lefirsed 
to leave and instead presented China 
with the “21 Demands.” 

rhe Demands were divided into 5 
groups, (he first 4 dealing with the exten- 
sion of Japanese rights in Manchuria, 
.Shantung, <md Fukien and with the need 
for increasc'd control over the Han- 
yehp’ing Ironworks. 1 he .5th group, which 
set out a sdieme for Japanese domination 
over (Chinese polnc forces and administra- 
tion. demanded virtual Japanese control 
of China. Unable to oppose the 21 De- 
mands by force, China revealed them to 
the world in the hope that the western 
powers would object. Anglo-American 
pressuie led Tokyo to postpone the 5th 
and harshest set of demands, but China 
was (om])ellccl to condude several treaties 
and exchange notes with Japan which 
seriously compromised her sovereignty. 
Most important, China was forced to 
agree in advance to any arrangements 
J.ipan might make in the peace treaty 
vviih Germany at the end of the war. 

WESTERN FAILURE TO SUPPORT 
(THNA. The 1915 treaties and notes gave 
Japan a sjiecial position in China far 
exceeding that held by any of the western 
imperialist powers A secret Russo-Japa- 
nese treaty of 19 If) recognized Japan’s 
new status in China in return for Japa- 
nese recognition of Russia’s advance into 
Outer Mongolia. In 1917 Britain, France, 
and Italy secretly promised Japan that 
the peace treaty would recognize her new 
gains on the Asian mainland and in the 
Pacific. The IJ.S.A. was the chief oppo- 
nent of Japanese expansionism, and re- 
iterated American rights and the Open 
Door policy. When the U.S.A. entered the 
war in 1917, however, she sought assurance 
that the Japanese would not take advan- 
tage of hfcT preoccupation with Europe to 
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expand further in Asia. The Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement, 2 Nov., 1917, exchanged 
Japanese respect for the Open Door for 
U.S. recognition of Japan’s "special inter- 
ests” in China. Moreover, the U.S.A. 
agreed to recognize lh<“ ' gains already 
made by Japan in China in return for a 
Japanese pledge not to take any further 
territory. 

CHINESE PARTICIPATION IN 
WORLD WAR I. In 1917 the Americans, 
believing that Chinese membership in the 
wartime alliance would strengthen 
China’s voice at the peace table, and the 
British, wishing to eliminate German 
commercial rivalry in Chinese ports, both 
sought to bring China into the war. Par- 
liamentary groups in China insisted that 
the western powers implement their 
promises on tariff revision, suspend de- 
mands for payment of the Boxer indem- 
nity, and grant other financial concessions 
before China became a belligerent. The 
military goverment, however, succumbed 
to foreign pressure and declared war on 
Germany without securing these con- 
ditions. 

1919-27 

CHINA AT THE PEACE CONFER 
ENCE. China’s diplomatic weakness was 
clearly illustrated at the P.iris Peace Con- 
ference. The Chinese delegate raised the 
question of the validity ol the Sino-Japa- 
nese treaties and notes of 1915, particu- 
larly with regard to Shantung. When the 
Japanese threatened to leave the confer- 
ence unless the Shantung question was 
decided in their favor, the other powers 
yielded. But China refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

TRENDS IN THE CHINESE NA- 
TIONALIST MOVEMENT. During the 
war years Chinese nationalism expressed 
itself in a series of boycotts against Japa- 
nese and western goods. China’s failure at 
Versailles to recover her rights in Shan- 
tung gave a new impetus to the national- 
ist movement, whose backbone was the 
new intellectual elite. In the eyes of this 
western-educated group the collapse of 
the Manchu dynasty and China’s continu- 
ing weakness discredited the yraditional 


Confucian philosophy. The attack against 
the Confucian trifclition merged with the 
so-called “literary renaissance.’’ This be- 
gan as an attempt to eradicate the old 
written language and replace it with one 
capable of expressing the concepts gained 
through western education. Hu Shih 
(1891-1962) , an American-educated phil- 
osophy student, became the chief propo- 
nent of the new writing, which spread 
rapidly among educated Chinese and 
served as the vehicle of the new national- 
ism. Nationalist activity culminated on 4 
May, 1919, when China’s failure at Ver- 
sailles led to a large demonstration by 
students and professors ai Peking llniver- 
sity. Intellectuals throughout the country 
followed suit. In the period after the 
“May 4 th Movement,” as it became 
known, virtually every school ol western 
philosophy penetrated China. John 
Dewey’s lectures at Peking, 1919-20, 
gained him many adherents, hut his 
emphasis on gradualism and pragmatism 
displeased many Chinese intellectuals 
impatient for social change. 

ORIGINS OF CHINESE C:OMMU- 
NISM. A large number of intellectuals 
became attached to Communism, which 
promised rapid, “scientific” solutions to 
social and economic problems and offered 
a historically determined role of leader- 
ship for an intellectual vanguard Lenin’s 
theory of imperialism supplied a convinc- 
ing explanation for China’s exploitation 
by rival imperialist powers. The Bolshe- 
vik Revolution, too, with its promise to 
lift Russia out of backwardness, inspired 
those hoping to steer China toward mod- 
ernization. Moreover, the new Soviet 
regime declared its readiness to surrender 
all c/arist rights and privileges in China, 
denounced the secret treaties of World 
War I, and proclaimed its support of 
Chinese efforts to regain full sovereignty 
and equality. In 1918 Ch’en Tu’hsiu 
(1879-1942), head of the literature de- 
partment at Peking University and a 
leader of the May 4th Movement, estab- 
lished a Society for the Study of Marxism. 
Two years later the Comintern sent 2 
agents to China, where they contacted 
Ch’en and organized the 1st Communist 
cells in Chinese cities. In 1921 Ch’en 
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officially founded the Chinese Communist 
Party (C^CP) in Sliangh^i. 

COMMUNIST KUOM INTANG 
UNITED FRONT. Havinp; vainly sought 
western help in building a Chinese re- 
public, Sun Yat-sen accepted Soviet offers 
of assistance, 1023. This was the period of 
Communist-sponsored united fronts be- 
tween Communists and other left-wing 
groups. In Jan. 1923 Sun and Comintern 
representative Adolf jolfe (1883-1927) 
issued a joint statement in Canton which 
marked the start of co-operation between 
the Kuominiang (KMT) and the CCP. 
The 2 men agreed that conditions in 
(Ellina were not conducive to the creation 
of a Soviet-type system, and that the chief 
goal should be attainment of national 
unification and independence from the 
imperialist powers. Comintern agent 
Mikhail llorodin (1884-1953) cemented 
the K\n alliance by reorganizing 
the KMl along the lines of the Russian 
Communist Party. He also urged Chinese 
(Communists to align themselves with the 
KMl' without, however, merging with it 
or abandoning the organizational unity of 
the CCP. 

APPLICATION OF THE ‘3 PEO- 
PLE’S PRINCIPLES.” A program based 
on Sun ^at-sen’s “3 People’s Principles” 
was adopted at Borodin’s suggestion. The 
Principles, though vague, appeared to 
share many of Communism’s ideals. Na- 
tionalism, Suns 1st principle, was used 
chiefly to symbolize China’s struggle for 
freedom from imperialism, l ire 2nd prin- 
ciple. democracy, was best illustrated by 
Sun’s statement that “on no account must 
WT give more liberty to the individual; let 
us secure liberty instead lor the nation.” 
Sun thus favored an “authoritarian” or 
“guided democracy,” in which a small 
educated, elite governed in the name of 
the masses. Sun's 3rd principle, liveli- 
hood, was primarily concerned with what 
he called “equalization of land owner- 
ship.” 

KUOM1NTANG PROGRAM. In Jan 
1924 Borodin wrote the official program 
of the KMT, which guaranteed freedom 
of speech, the press, association, and re- 
ligion, but declared that only those “who 
are really loyal to anti-imperialism will 


enjoy aU rights and privileges.” In the 
economic sphere Borodin interpreted 
Sun’s 3d principle as requiring equaJiza- 
lion of landholdings but not nationaliza- 
tion without compensation. The program 
empowered the government to tax the 
land of private owners and reserved the 
option to purchase it in the future. 
Private industries, whether Chinese or 
foreign-owned, were to be nationalized if 
they assumed the nature of monopolies or 
if they were “beyond the capacity of 
private individuals to develop, such as 
banking, railroads, and navigation.” The 
program’s foreign policy advocated the 
abolition of “unequal treaties,” foreign 
concessions, extraterritoriality, and for- 
eign control of customs. • 

Soviet influence in Canton grew when 
the KMT created a special military 
academy at Whampoa. Russian military 
experts played an important role at 
Whampoa, as well as serving as advisers 
for the Nationalist army as a whole. 
.\fanv KMT leaders were eager to launch 
a “Northern Expedition” to leunify 
China by freeing her central and north- 
ern regions from the warlords and by 
seizing arsenals in order to reduce Na- 
tionalist dependence on Soviet arms. 
Borodin woiked to delay the expedition 
until he had completed the reorganiza- 
tion of the KMT along Communist lines 
and had ensured Soviet control over the 
Chinese revolution. 

RISE OF CHIANG KAT SHEK. Com 

munist penetration of the KMT led to a 
split between its right and left wings. The 
schism widened after Sun’s death in 1925, 
since the KMT pos.sessed no leader of 
(omparablc prestige to succeed him. In 
Mar. 1920 Borodin left Clanton tempo- 
rarily. leaving a triumvirate which in- 
cluded Chiang Kai-shek (b. 1880) , com- 
mander of the Whampoa \cademy. in 
control, (ffiiang took advantage of Boro- 
din’s absence to stage an anti-Communist 
couj) and arrested the Russian military 
advisers After Borodin’s return, however, 
a compromise was reached which reflected 
the desire of each side to maintain co- 
operation until it was strong enough to 
eliminate the other. Borodin now shifted 
his attitude to one of favoring the North- 
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ern Expedition, which he saw as an oppor- 
tunity for the Communists to gather re- 
cruits among the proletariat and poor 
peasantry in the Yangtze provinces. 

NORTHERN EXPEDITION. The 
Northern Expedition began, mid-1926, 
under Chiaiig’s command. Communist 
agitators had arranged strikes and peas- 
ant revolts behind enemy lines and had 
even infiltrated the northern armies. 
Chiang’s forces were receued by the 
civilian population as an army of lil)era- 
tion, and deserters from warlord armies 
swelled his ranks. As the expedition con- 
tinued, Chiang led 1 column to Nanking, 
while the other column, including Boro- 
din, the C’.ommunists, and the Left KM'E, 
took Hankow.. ITie expedition halted 
while each group tried to force the other 
to come to its head{|uarters. On 10 Mar. 
1927, the Hankow group called a meeting 
which deprived Chiang of his chairman- 
ship of the standing committee of the 
KMT’s Central Executive Committee as 
well as his military command. 

KMT-COMMUNIST SPLIT. In the 
ensuing power struggle Chiang emerged 
as victor. He had the support of non- 
Communist labor leaders, Chinese busi- 
nessmen and bankers, and the loreign 
community in Shanghai, all of whom 
were distuibed by the anti-impcrialist at- 
titudes adopted by the KMT under Boro- 
din and were relieved by the Right 
KMT’s break with the Communists. In 
Apr. 1927 Chiang’s troops arrested and 
executed large numbers of Communists 
in Shanghai. In July the Left KMT at 
Hankow repudiated its alliance with the 
Communists because of CCP attenipis to 
implement radical land reforms and en- 
courage peasant uprisings. The Left 
KMT expelled the Chinese Communists 
from Hankow and deported the Russian 
advisers. Moscow then purged Ch’en 
Tu'hsiu, making him the scapegoat for 
the failure of the KMT-CCP alliance, and 
ordered the CCP to shift to a policy of 
fomenting strikes in urban areas. China’s 
small proletariat, however, displayed 
more interest in negotiating for economic 
benefiCs than in revolution. 

EARLY YEARS OF MAO TSE- 
TUNG. Born in 1893 of a faifly well-to- 
do peasant family in Hunan province. 


Mao Tse-tung was working in the library 
of Peking Univei^sity at the time of the 
May 4th Movement. There he met Ch’en 
Tu’hsiu, and later became a charter 
member of the CCP. After the collapse of 
the KMT-CCP alliance he was sent to his 
native Hunan to foment peasant insur- 
rections. His “Autumn Harvest Upris- 
ings.’’ named lor the season when collec- 
tion of rents and taxes by landlords 
aroused peas.int hostility, failed miser- 
ably, and he was dismissed from the 
Politburo of the C(T. But Mao was so 
impressed by the possibilities of peasant 
revolts against landlords that he decided: 
“Without the poor peasants theie will be 
no revolution.’’ The Comintern, however, 
condemned the “excesses” of the peasant 
movement while the KMl’-CXd’ alliance 
remained in force. 

CANTON COMMUNE. In Dec. 1927 
Communist forces, assisted by a local war- 
lord, seized key installations in Canton 
and created a Soviet of Workers', Sol- 
diers’, and Peasants’ Deputies. This re- 
gime. known as the Canton Commune, 
lasted only a lew days. By the end of 
1927, Communist iiilluciue in China was 
at a low ebb. and Chiang Kai-shek was 
preparing to set up a unified Nationalist 
government at Nanking. 

1928-35 

CON.SOLIDATION OF THE NA- 
TIONALIST GOVERNMENT. In 1928 
Chiang resumed the Northern Expedition 
and brought Peking and Manchuria 
under at least nominal control. He then 
established a KMT 1 -party regime, for 
which he invoked the political philosophy 
of Sun Yat-sen, still revered as the hero of 
the revolution. Sun’s political piogram 
had envisaged 3 steps: military unifica- 
tion of China; a period of “tutelage,” in 
which the KMT monopolized power and 
educated the people in public affairs; and 
democracy, as defined by Sun. 

Chiang's unification of the country was 
followed by the promulgation, Oct. 1928, 
of the Organic Law of the Nationalist 
government. The Political Council of the 
KMT’s Central Executive Committee be- 
came the chief policy-making body of the 
new government which also consisted of 
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5 Yiian, or branches— Executive, Legisla- 
tive, Judicial, Examirftition, and Control 
—to implement the Council's directives. A 
president, who also held the posts of head 
of state in foreign relations and com-* 
mander in chief of the military forces, 
headed the government. 

RULE OF CHIANG KAI SHEK. 
Since, as president, the limits of Chiang’s 
power were undefined, he became a vir- 
tual dictator. In 1931 the Organic Law 
was replaced by a constitution, which re- 
tained the same government apparatus 
but added a hill of rights and weakened 
the president’s power. Chiang resigned 
the presidency in favoi of Lin Sen, who 
died in 1943, at w4iich time Chiang again 
became president. 

.Although (ihiang held many party and 
government posts aftei resigning the pies- 
idency, his real base of power remained 
the national army, which, in turn, was the 
instrument by which the Nationalist gov- 
ernment exerted authority over military 
leaders who tetained private armies after 
joining the KMT. Chiang created the 
Ccniral Military Academy, whose gradu- 
ates, as well as those Irom Whampoa, re- 
mained personally loyal to him. After the 
KMT’s Russian advisers were expelled, 
Chiang invited German military experts 
to help him build a professional anny, 
but he continued to promote olficers on 
the basis of personal loyalty rather than 
ability. Next to the army the most impor- 
tant pillar of Chiang’s power was his rela- 
tionship, cemented by marriage to Soong 
Mei-ling (b. 1898), with China’s major 
financial corporations. 

Under (Chiang the Nationalist govern- 
ment instituted such major reforms as the 
establishment of a souncl curretKy system, 
a national budget, and modern economic 
accounting procedures, improvements in 
transportation and communications, the 
introduction of western-style law codes, 
and the spread of education. The govern- 
ment’s critical weakness was its neglect of 
agrarian pioblems, particularly wide- 
.spread tenancy and absentee landlordism. 
'The Communists skillfully exploited 
agrarian discontent. 

NEW LIFE MOVEMENT. Chiang 
sought to strengthen his rule by an 


ideological program of his own, the "New 
Life Movement," inaugurated in 1934. 
Emphasizing the Confucian virtu^is of 
propriety, righteousness, and sense of 
shame, the movement sought to reform 
daily living ’habits, strengthen Chinese 
moral character, and instill respect for 
the government’s authority. It collapsed 
largely because of its incompatibility with 
the new western-inspired values of young 
(Chinese, who rejected Conlucianism. 

OPPOSITION TO THE CHIANG 
REGIME. Cliiang faced considerable op- 
position from political rivals w'ithin the 
KMT. The two Ch’en brothers, members 
of the party’s right wing, were Chiang’s 
chief supporters in the intraparty strug- 
gle. Known along with their adherents as 
the "C C. Chque,'’ the Ch’ens controlled 
the "Blue Shirts," a secret group charged 
with maintaining party discipline and 
weeding out opponents. 

Outside the party C^hiang’s main ene- 
mies were the w.irlords. Communists, and 
Japanese. .Since the Nationalist govern- 
ment firmly dominated only the lower 
Yangt/e Valley, it was vulnerable to chal- 
lenge by warlord regimes in the rest of 
China, riie Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia, 1931, forged a tem})orary unity 
among rival forces in China. The Tangku 
armistice, 25 May, 1933, ended the fight- 
ing over Manchuria, which came under 
finn Japanese control. 

CHINESE SOVIET REPUBLIC. In 
addition to fighting the warlords and the 
Ja[)anese, (diiang’s army staged .several 
"extermination campaigns" against the 
Communists, who in the winter of 1927 
retreated, under Mao’s loadershiy), into 
the Chingkan Mountains in southeastern 
China. The regular CXT leaders re- 
mained in Shanghai, where they con- 
tinued to obey the Comintern policy of 
armed insunection in the cities. The CCP 
finally admitted the failure of this policy, 
and accepted Mao’s theory of a rural base 
and peasant support, Nov. 1931, when the 
Chinese Soviet Republic was created at 
Juichin, in Kiangsi Province, under Mao’s 
chairmanship. This regime issued a con- 
stitution and it land law providing for 
reclistribytion of land to the poorest 
peasants. Mao did not wish to break 
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openly with the Comintern, however, 
until he had consolidated his power and 
could present Stalin with a fait accompli. 

THE LONG MARCH. Thar/ks to the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria and the 
resulting concentration of Nationalist 
energies against the threat this posed, the 
Communists won time to strengthen their 
repuldic. The I'angku armistice, however, 
left Nationalist foices free to attack the 
Communists again. In late 193.S National- 
ist troops surrounded Communist-held 
territory, setting up a blockade which pre- 
vented the Communists from obtaining 
supplies. By Oct. 1934 the latter’s position 
had become unlenable. The result was the 
famous “Long March,” in which the 
Communists broke free of their enemy’s 
stranglehold and marched o\er 6.000 
miles from southeast to northwest China. 
In Jan. 1935, in the middle of the Long 
March, the CCP held a conference at 
Tsun-yi at which Mao was elected party 
chairman. Mao thus became the first 
Communist to reach a top leadership 
position without fonnal investiture from 
Moscow. In Oct. 1935 the Communists 
established new headtjuarters at Yenan in 
Shensi Province. Although this was not 
far from the Si no-Soviet border, Stalin 
offered the CCP little assistance. 

1936-45 

FORMATION OF THE UNITED 
FRONT. Alarmed by Nazism in Ger- 
many and militarism in Japan, the Soviet 
Union ordered the Comintern to adopt a 
united-front policy, 1935. The CCP inde- 
pendently followed the same line: a parly 
conference issued a resolution, 1 Aug., 
1935, urging united resistance against 
Japan. Chiang and many CCP members 
remained wary of co-operation, but Japa- 
nese incursions near Yenan, 1936, led the 
Communists to reiterate the need for a 
united front. Chiang continued to resist 
the idea. In Dec. 1936 he ordered the 
troops under Chang Hsiieh-liang, war- 
lord of Manchuria, to attack the Commu- 
nists. These troops, however, had been 
driven out of Manchuria by Japanese 
forces and were garrisoned at Sian, not far 
from Yenan. They were thu^ suscepti- 
ble to Communist propaganda advocating 


an anti- Japanese alliance and disobeyed 
Chiang’s order. \Vlien (ffiiang personally 
flew to Sian to enforce his wishes, he was 
kidnapped by Chang’s troops. Communist 
mediation was instrumental in Chiang’s 
release: all hough he was their thief oppo- 
nent, the Communists believed his leader- 
ship indispensable to a successful united- 
front polity. On 2\ Aug., 1937, a Sino- 
.Soviet treaty of iionaggression w^as signed 
at Nanking, and supplementary accords 
provided for substantial aid to China. 

A month later the CCP i.ssued a mani- 
festo proclaiming a (Xd’-KMT alliance 
against Japan. The manifesto pledged a 
nuinber of coiuessions. the most impor- 
tant of which was reorganization of the 
Red .Army under N.itionalist suj)crvision, 
but Mao insisted on CCP independence 
within its own territory anti autonomy 
wdthin the united front to a degree still 
consistent with anti- Japanese unity On 
23 Sept. Chiang issued a statement wel- 
coming the Communist protlamation and 
promising to cease military suf)[)ression of 
the CCP in favor of joint (‘floits against 
the Japanese. 

In ih(‘ 1st ycai of its existence the 
united front functionetl smoothly By mid- 
193?. however, tiatks in its structure w'ere 
apparent. From then on each side accused 
the other of violations of the 1937 agree- 
ments, and clashes Iretween (iommunist 
and Nationalist foites increased. A seri- 
ous military confrontation between the 2 
sides in J;in. 1941 led the Nationalists to 
reimpose a blockade of Communist-held 
territory. 

SUCCE.SS OF COMMUNIST POL- 
ICIE.S. The years 1941-42 were difficult 
ones for the (Communists, but in mid-1943 
a period of rapid C.ommunisi territorial 
expansion began. Japanese puppets ruled 
most of north Chin.i’s cities, but the 
poorly garrisoned small towns and the 
vast countryside were a military and 
political vacuum which the (Communists 
filled The people of north China at first 
accepted Japanese rule willingly, but 
Japan’s brutal occupation tactics alien- 
ated the villagers in time and paved the 
way for Communist-sponsored rural 
mobilization on the basis of peasant 
nationalism and hatred of the Japanese. 

The theoretical basis of the Communist 
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program was Mate’s On the Neio Democ- 
racy, 1940. It envisaged a “joint diriatoi- 
ship of all revolutionary classes” under 
Communist leadership to lead China 
through the "bourgeois demo( ratic” and 
later the “socialist” stages of the revolu- 
tion. In order to allay the fears of non- 
Communist groups, Mao suggested that 
the bourgeois-democratic stage, which was 
directed against imperialism and feudal- 
ism, would be prolonged and would 
permit private enterprise and expansion 
of capitalism. Whenever the Communists 
entered a village, they attr.icted peasants 
to their cause by ])ersuading landlords to 
reduce rents. 'This policy also induced 
landlords to co-operate with the CX'jP in 
order to avoid confiscation of their land. 
The Communists distributed to the peas- 
ants land belonging to absentee or col- 
laborationist landlords. One of the (XT’s 
most successful policies during this period 
was the “Production Movement,” which 
began as a reaction to the KMT blockade 
of Communist-held areas and aimed to 
make every such area self-sufficient in 
agriculture and industry. As the Sino- 
Japancse war progressed, people in Com- 
munist-administered regions came to en- 
joy a higher standard of living than their 
counter parts in Kuomintang areas. The 
Communists built people’s militia units 
so that villagers could participate directly 
in the fight against the Japanese. I'hese 
units, whose greatest contribution was 
gathering military intelligence, comple- 
mented the Communists' own regular and 
guerrilla troops. 

COMMUNIST METHODS OF GOV 
ERNMENT. The CCP introduced de- 
mocracy in the form of elective village 
and town councils. Although all anti- 
Japanese political parties, including the 
KMT, were legalized, the Communists' 
position of leadership was not jeopar- 
dized but rather exercised through 
“mass organizations” of women’s, farmers', 
youth, and other groups. The Commu- 
nists also initiated a veritable social revo- 
lution in the “liberated areas,” including 
introduction of free and compulsory edu- 
cation, enforcement of monogamy, reform 
of the legal code, and publication of vast 
quantities of newspapers and magazines 
as media for the spread of propaganda, 


which, however, never mentioned the 
word “Communist.” Communist-held 
areas expanded from c. 35,000 sq.* mi. 
coniainiAg about 1 i/o m. people in 1937 
to c. 300,000 ^q. mi. and 95 m. people in 
1945. .Similarly, the number of Commu- 
nist troops increased from approximately 
100.000 regulars in 1937 to 900,000 plus 2 
m. in the people’s militia by 1945. 

In order to maintain party discipline in 
the midst of a vast influx of new mem- 
bers. Mao conducted chen^ or ideo- 
logical r^’inolding campaigns. He also 
emphasized (he need to “Sinify” Marxism- 
I.eninisrn. i.e., adapt it to Chinese condi- 
tions 1 his policy, moreover, did not 
entail repudiation of the Soviet line; 
wlien Stalin dissolved tliF Comintern in 
1913, he urged eadi Communist Party to 
attune itself to local conditions. On inter- 
national issues Mao continued to obey 
Stalinist dictates. In the spring of 1945 
the CCP held its 7th Congress, the 1st 
siiue 1928. Its highlight was Mao’s speech 
“On Coalition Government.” He called 
for a “provisional, democratic coalition 
government— including representatives of 
all parti'^'s and groups” to initiate demo- 
cratic reforms and mobilize all anti-Japii- 
nese elements He made dear, however, 
that his ultimate goal was a Communist 
Chin.i. 

DECLINE OF THE KUOMINTANG. 

In sharp contrast to the increased popu- 
larity and influence of the CCP, the KMT 
wallowed in stagnation and corruption. 
The KMT was never a mass organization, 
but rather .in elite party enjoying passive 
acceptance, not active support, from the 
Chinese people. As war gripped (fliina, 
the KMT abandoned whatever reform 
programs it rn.iy have harbored and, 
under the leadership of Chiang and the 
right wing, became increasingly auto- 
cratic. It alienated more and more social 
groups and then resorted to repression to 
ensure loyalty, repressive me.isurcs re- 
sulted, in turn, in further disaffection. 

Before the wxir the KMT depended for 
political and financial support on western- 
oriented businessmen, industrialists, and 
financiers in the coastal cities. When the 
Japanese captured the coastal provinces, 
this supfA>rt, as well as the important 
revenue from maritime customs, was lost. 
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The war also generated spiraling infla- 
tion, which turned many middle-class and 
wealthy elements against the government. 
As the Japanese penetrated inltind, the 
Nationalists had to evacuate Nanking and 
move the capital to (Chungking, where 
conservative landowners provided a basis 
of support and land tax became the chief 
item of government revenue. Since the 
KMT could not afford to alienate the 
large landlords by promulgating land 
reforms, the Communists attracted mil- 
lions of propertyless peasants to their 
cause. 

Chiang’s answer to Mao’s On the Neio 
Democracy was Chinas Destiny, 1943. In 
contrast to Mao’s promise of a bright 
revolutionary fuTurc, Chiang envisaged a 
paternalistic regime. Whereas Mao 
offered all classes an opportunity to 
co-operate in China’s reconstruction, 
Chiang scolded western-oriented intellec- 
tuals for disloyalty to China, condemned 
businessmen for profit-seeking, and alien- 
ated the youth with his emphasis on 
frugality and obedience. He disregarded 
completely the widespread popular sup- 
port for the CCP, and argued that a 
military defeat of its forces would dispose 
of the Communist menace. This attitude 
led him to .scorn the idea of basic reforms 
and to commit his best tioops against the 
Communists rather than against the 
Japanese. Despite Chiang’s intransigence, 
negotiations between the CCP and the 
KMT were held in Chungking in the 
autumn of 1942. In 1944 talks were 
resumed, but at the war’s end the 2 sides 
were no closer to agreement. Neither was 
willing to abandon the 1-pariy control 
each enjoyed in its own territory. The 
surrender of Japan, Aug. 194.5, freed both 
Communist and Nationalist troops for 
exclusive use against each other and for 
full-scale civil war. (Cont. p. 545.) 

KOREA 

1914-29 

GROWTH OF KOREAN NATIONAL- 
ISM. During 1918-19 Gen. Yi Tong-hwi 
organized an embryonic expatriate 
Korean Communist Party in Khabarovsk 


and Vladivostok, which sought Soviet 
arms and aid. 0*h 1 Mar., 1919, the 
nationalist Samil movement was founded, 
and held a peaceful nationwide demon- 
stration to indicate nationalist sentiment. 
'The demonstration was brutally sup- 
pressed by the Japanese; 6,670 Koreans 
were killed, 14,611 wounded, and 52,770 
arrested. Between 1919 and 1921, An 
Ch’ang-ho tried to set up a Provisional 
Government of the Korean Republic, and 
meetings in support of the attempt were 
held in Shanghai and Seoul, but no 
lasting interest was aroused. On 1 Mar., 
1919, a Declaration of Independence was 
signed by 33 patriots and the Mansei 
movement, nationalist in tone, was 
formed (and soon suppressed by the 
Japanese). Anti-Japanese sentiment in- 
creased as the Japanese government ex- 
propriated the property of Korean 
farmers. Between 1910 and 1920, 400,000 
Japanese moved to Korea. 

KOREAN COMMUNISM. In 1925 the 
Korean Communist Party was inaugu- 
rated in Seoul. Between 1927 and 1931 a 
coalition of Communists and Nationalists 
formed the Shinganhoe (New Korea So- 
ciety) , but all subversive activities were 
pul down by the Japanese. The year 1929 
was marked by a general strike of factory 
workers in Wonsan and by the Kwangzu 
.student revolt. During the 1920’s Com- 
munism was a major focus for Korean 
anti-Japanese activities, in part because 
only the Soviet Union seemed willing to 
support such activities. The same period, 
however, was also marked by efforts on 
the part of the Japanese in the direction 
of liberalism, conciliation, and reform, 
under the leadership of Adm. Saito 
Minoru. These efforts had small result, 
but many Koreans were persuaded to col- 
laborate with the Japanese. 

1930-45 

JAPANESE ECONOMIC EXPLOITA- 
TION. During the 1930’s half the rice 
crop of Korea was exported to feed 
Japan, while the per capita consumption 
of rice by th-^ Koreans themselves fell by 
45%. Japanese liberal policies withered as 
militarism in the homeland gained sway. 
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The occupying power installed an excel- 
lent network of railway^ and roads as well 
as postal services, telecommunications, 
hydroelectric plants, mines, and some 
modern industries, but Korean living 
conditions remained poor, and Japanese 
large-scale landlordism increased greatly. 
By 1936, % of the government buieau- 
crats in Korea were Japanese, and the use 
of the Korean language was proscribed. 

KOREA IN WORLD WAR II. In \[)V2 
Korea became an integral part of Japan, 
though Koreans did not automatically 
acquire Japanese citizenship. Korean 
youths were conscripted into the Japa- 
nese army. On 1 Dec., 1943. at the Cairo 
Conference. Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek issued a statement pro- 
claiming that “in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent ’’ In Feb. 
1945 at the \’alta Corilereiue the Soviet 
Union agreed to declare war on Japan in 
return, niter aim, lor (he right to occupy 
the northerti half of Korea pending the 
establishment ol Korean independent e. 
On 26 July at the Potsdam Conference 
the allies again pledged Korean indepen- 
dence. On 9 Aug. the Russians occupied 
North Korea, and U.S. troof)S soon after- 
ward moved into South Korea. The 38th 
parallel was accepted as the boundary 
between the 2 occupation zones. (Cont. p. 
5S7.) 

JAPAN IN AN AGE OF 
MILITARISM 

1914-20 

JAPAN IN WORLD WAR 1. Japan saw 
the war in Europe as a chance to improve 
her position in China. On 23 Aug., 1914, 
when the Germans ignored a Japanese 
ultimatum to withdraw their military and 
naval forces from China and yield up 
their leased territories, Japan declared 
war. By 1915 the Japanese had occupied 
all Gcrmarl-leased territory and the Ger- 
man-owned islands in the Pacific. They 
then presented to China the 21 Demands, 
and enforced acceptance of mo.st of them, 
May 1915. During 1916-17 they consoli- 
dated their gains in China by means of a 


series of secret treaties with the European 
powers. Japan still lacked U.S. acquies- 
cence in her China position, but ^the 
Lansing-IShii Agreement, 2 Nov., 1917, 
‘recognized that “territorial propinquity” 
gave her a special interest in China. She 
therefore felt that her position was as- 
sLued at the coming peace conference. 
Afeanwhile she quietly pushed her eco- 
nomic penetration of China by means of 
the "Nishihara loans,” 1917-18. 

SIBERIAN EXPEDITION. When the 
success of the Bolshevik Revolution raised 
the possibility of allied intervention in 
Russia, Japan saw an opportunity to 
fuither her interests in Siberia and north- 
ern Manchuri.i. It happened that in June 
1918 the Czech army, which had rebelled 
while returning home via the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, captured Vladivostok. 
ITie U S.A. wanted to support the Czechs, 
and requested Japan’s help. The Japa- 
nese government favored modest action 
and adherence to the principle of self- 
defense. It was in this spirit that Japan 
assented to the American request. The 
Japanese army, however, followed its own 
plan and soon occupied Siberia from Lake 
Baikal to Vladivostok. Japan gained 
nothing from the venture, though her 
troops remained in Siberia until 1922. 

PREMIERSHIP OF HARA TAKA- 
SHL The economic boom caused by the 
war dramatically reversed Japan’s unfavor- 
able balance of payments and brought 
overall prosperity. But it also caused a 
very sharp rise in prices. Widespread un- 
rest resulted. T he nearly nationwide rice 
riots of Aug. 1918 caused Premier Ter- 
’uchi Masatake (1852-1919), a moderate 
general, to resign. He was followed by 
Japan’s 1st “commoner” premier, Hara 
Takashi (1856-1921). Hara was not from 
Satsuma or Choshu, and had refused an 
appointment to the peerage. He was the 
president of the Seiyukai, the majority 
party in the Diet, and his cabinet was 
composed almost entirely of party men. 
But Hara was cither unwilling or unable 
to promote strong party rule, and pre- 
ferred to conciliate the military, the 
bureaucracy, business interests, and the 
Genro (Elder Statesmen) . It was his party 
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that defeated in the Diet a bill to 
introduce universal male suffrage. In 1921 
he \yas assassinated by a rightist. 

PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. At 
Versailles, where she sat on the (Council 
of 10, Japan obtained recognition of her 
rights in Shantung oNer bitter Chinese 
protests. She also received as mandates 
the fonner German islands north of the 
Equator. She failed, however, to obtain in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations a 
statement upholding racial equality. Con- 
siderable disillusionment in Japan was 
the result. 

1921-31 

WASHINGTON DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE. The U.S.A. called the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, 12 
Nov., 1921-6 Feb., 1922. to discuss naval 
disarmament and the complexities of the 
China issue. Japan consented to a war- 
ship ratio in the proportion of 5 each for 
the U.S.A. and Britain to 3 for herself. 
However, she retained effective control 
over the Western Pacific. Japan also 
committed herself to returning Shantung 
to China. The latter concession, honored 
in 1922, was a signal example of the 
conciliatory China policy which became 
identified with Shidehara Kijuro (1872- 
1951), the foreign minister during much 
of the 1920's. 

PREMIERSHIP OF KATO TAKA 
AKI. An earthquake destroyed vast areas 
of Tokyo in 1923. In 1924 Matsukata 
Masayoshi, the last of the senior Genro, 
died, the only Genro left was Saionji Kim- 
mochi. Between 1921 and 1924, 3 brief 
nonparty cabinets succeeded one another. 
Then in June 1924 Kato Takaaki (1860- 
1926) , president of the Kenseikai Party, 
was named premier. In May 1925 Kato 
succeeded in having the Diet pass the Uni- 
versal Manhood Suffrage Act. However, 
the Diet also passed a stringently anti- 
subversive Peace Preservation Law. Kato 
died in 1926 and was succeeded by Wakat- 
suki Reijiro (1866-1950). In Apr. 1927 
Gen. Tanaka Giichi (1863-1929) took 
office as premier. Wakatsuki lost influence 
following the bank panic of early 1927 


and Tanaka was selected as president of 
the Sciyukai, evin though it was the 
minority party at that time. 

INTERVENTION IN MANCHURIA. 
In June 1928, elements of the Kwangtung 
Army (the Japanese army in Manchuria) 
murdered the Manchurian warlord Chang 
Tso-lin (b. 1876) because he would not 
co-operate with Japan. As premier, Tanaka 
could not condone this act. But he was 
powerless to punish it, and eventually 
had to resign. His successor was Hama- 
guchi Osachi (1870-1931), the leader of 
the Minscito, the successor party to Kato’s 
Kenseikai. Hamaguchi renamed Shidehara 
foreign minister and worked to cut ex- 
penditures and extend the real power of 
the legislative branch. Over stiff military 
opposition he obtained Privy Council ap- 
proval of the further limitations imposed 
upon Japan by the London Naval Treaty, 
1929. In Nov. 1930 he was shot and criti- 
cally wounded by an assassin. Wakatsuki, 
who followed him, was unable to resist 
military pressure. The ultranationalist 
views of men like Kita Ikki (1883-1937) 
were inspiring a rash of assassination plots 
among young officers and rightists. Then 
on 18 Sept., 1931, the Kwangtung Army 
engineered a minor explosion on a Japa- 
nese-controlled railway line in Manchuria, 
thus providing the pretext for an instant 
take-over. 

1931-41 

INCREASE IN EXPANSIONIST PRES 
SURES. In Feb. 1932 Manchukuo, the 
Japanese puppet state in Manchuria, 
declared itself independent. 

On 15 May, 1932, Inukai Tsuyoshi (b. 
1855), Wakatsuki’s successor as premier, 
was assassinated. He w.is the last party 
premier prior to the American occupa- 
tion. Under his successor, Adm. Saito 
Makoto (1858-1936) , the military pressed 
harder still for expansion on the Asian 
mainland and for greater control at home. 
On the continent the army did indeed 
expand, causing international protests 
which provoked Japan to walk out of the 
League of Nations, Mar. 1933. 

At home factional struggles within the 
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army were approaching a climax. The 
contenders were* the Kodo-ha (Imperial 
Way Faction) . representing young officers 
and such senior extremists as War Min- 
ister Araki Sadao and Mazaki Jinzaburo, 
and the Control Faction, representing in 
general higher-ranking officers who were 
more moderate as to means, if not to ends. 
On 26 Feb., 1936, Imperial Way adherents 
tried to seize control of Tokyo and as- 
sassinate key members of the government. 
The coup was swiftly crushed. Its effects 
were to strengthen the Control Faction 
and allow it to pose as the savior of the 
nation. 

1ST KONOYE CABINET. The expan 
sionist mood of Japan’s leaders was not 
shaken by the Diet election returns of 
Apr. 1937, which overwhelmingly favored 
moderates. Prince Konoye (Konoe) Fumi- 
mato (1891-1915), inaugurated as premier 
in June, took the 1st positive steps toward 
a decisive effort on the continent. A 
Cabinet Phinning Board was created to co- 
ordinate and direct the activities of the 
various branches of government. This 
board was an important example of 
several advisory bodies established in the 
late 1930's. They were meant to allow the 
government complete control over eco- 
nomic, political, and military activity, but 
none wms entirely successful. 

SINO JAPANESE WAR. The Sino 
Japanese war began with a clash at the 
Marco Polo Bridge near Peking, 7 July, 
1937. In Dec. the Japanese took Nanking, 
whereupon Chiang Kai-shek removed his 
govcTiimcnt inland instead of surrender- 
ing. Japan’s stated objective had been 
only to obtain Chiang’s recognition of her 
tutelary position vis-tVvis China. Now the 
Japanese army was to become bogged 
down in China’s vast interior until 1945. 

NATIONAL MOBILIZATION. A Na 
tional General Mobilization Bill, drafted 
by the Cabinet Planning Board, was 
passed by the Diet in Mar. 1938. The bill 
provided for all measures necessary in the 
event of a national emergency. For the 
time being, however, it was not to be 
fully implemented. A new 5-Ministcr 
Conference (premier, war, navy, foreign 
affairs, hnance) , entrusted with the most 


urgent matters of state, was dominated by 
the military. But the most powerful civil- 
ians shared the goals of the army, and 
navy, f 

THE NEW ORDER. On 3 Nov., 1938, 
Konoye issueci a statement on "A New 
Order in East Asia.” The statement 
looked to the integration of Japan, 
China, and Manchukuo under Japanese 
leadership, and to the eventual expulsion 
of western influence from the area. It had 
been drafted by a highly distinguished 
group of civilian intellectuals, not by 
outright militarists. 

MAINLAND EXPANSION. Through 
the cabinet’s Manchurian Affairs Board 
and the General Affairs Board controlled 
by the Kwangtung Army, the economies 
of Japan and Manchukuo were virtually 
integrated. For China a China Affairs 
Board in Tokyo and a series of Japanese- 
owned regional development corporations 
attempted to achieve the same results. 
Japan also exerted military pressure to 
reduce the western presence in China, 
occupying Hainan Island (French) , Feb. 
1939, and blockading the British conces- 
sion in Tientsin, June. But damaging 
clashes with Soviet troops on the Korean 
border, July 1938, and on the Mongolian- 
Manchukuo border, Aug. 1939, alarmed 
the Japanese government. On the out- 
break of war in Europe, Sept. 1939, Japan 
declared that she would not become 
involved, but would concentrate on set- 
tling the war in China. Negotiations 
staved off war with the USSR. In Mar 
1910 the Japanese-sponsored Wang Ching- 
wei government was established in Nan- 
king. and in June Japan forced Britain to 
close the Burma Road. 

DOMESTIC POLITICAL CONSOLI- 
DATION. Konoye's 1st cabinet lasted 
until Jan 1939. In July 1940 he was once 
more the only premier acceptable to all 
groups. 'This time his war minister was 
Gen. Tojo Hideki (1884-1948), Japan's 
principal wartime leader. Konoye’s 4- 
point program included alliance with the 
Axis and a planned national economy. 
The Axis alliance was signed, Sept. 1940, 
but national economic planning was a 
vastly more complex problem. The natu- 
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ral and industrial resources available to 
Japan were widespread geographically 
and under very different types of control, 
from full Japanese sovereignty '(Korea) 
to a sovereignty that was officially nominal 
(Manchukuo) . Moreover, the huge family 
combines (zaibatsu) still resisted full 
state control. By Oct. 1941 the political 
parties had been dissolved and the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association was 
established under the premier. 

1941-45 

PEARL HARBOR. Japan realized that 
among the western powers only the 
U.S.A. and the USSR could take action 
against her, although the Netherlands 
East Indies had done their best, Sept. 
1940, by refusing Japan’s demands for oil. 
In Mar. 1941 Japan obtained a nonag- 
gression treaty from the USSR. From Apr. 
to Dec. 1941, Ambassador Nomura and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull negotiated 
in Washington, but without result. Japan 
would not withdraw her troops from 
China, as Hull demanded, nor give up 
her alliance with the Axis powers. In 
June Germany invaded the USSR, 
prompting the summoning of a Japanese 
Imperial Conference, 2 July, 1941. At this 
conference Japan’s leaders decided to 
move into Siam an,d Indochina even at 
the risk of war with the U.S.A. In mid- 
July Konoye removed Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka Yosuke, believing that Matsu- 
oka was an obstacle preventing smooth 
negotiations between Japan and the U.S. 
On 29 July Japanese troops entered Indo- 
china. The U.S.A. immediately froze 
Japanese assets. On 18 Oct. Tojo became 
premier. It was soon decided that Japan 
would make war on the United States and 
Britain if negotiations broke down. They 
did break down, and Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, 7 Dec., 1941. 

PACIFIC WAR. By May 1942 Japan 
controlled East Asia from Burma and the 
Netherlands East Indies to Manchuria, 
and the islands of the Pacific from the 
Gilberts to the Aleutians. Her most im- 
mediate interest in this vast area was 


economic exploitation. Politically she 
hoped to set up “independent” friendly 
regimes. In Nov. 1942 the Greater East 
Asia Ministry was created to co-ordinate 
the exploitation of conquered areas. In 
Nov. 1943, allied victorii!s like Guadal- 
canal forced creation of a Munitions 
Ministry, which finally achieved total 
economic control over Japan. By Feb. 
1944 Tojo was premier, war minister, and 
chief of the general staff. But the capture 
of Saipan, July 1944, forced him to resign. 
He was replaced by Gen. Koiso Kuniaki 
(1880-1950) . Aug. 1944 saw the formation 
of a Supreme Council for the Direction of 
the War, a final effort to co-ordinate all 
vital government functions. Its chairman 
was the emperor. In Apr. 1945 Okinawa 
fell, and Koiso was replaced by Suzuki 
Kentaro (1867-1948), who favored, in 
private, termination of the war. By July 
Japan had asked the USSR to secure a 
peace short of unconditional surrender. 

POTSDAM DECLARATION AND 
SURRENDER OF JAPAN. On 26 July, 
1945, the allies issued the Potsdam Decla- 
ration, which called for the unconditional 
surrender of Japan, to be followed by her 
occupation, demilitarization, and dcmoc- 
raiiz^ition. Japan did not reply. On 6 
Aug. Hiroshima was destroyed by an 
atomic bomb. On 8 Aug. the USSR 
declared war on Japan, in accordance 
with the Yalta Agreement of Feb. 1945. It 
was tlie latter that Japan felt as the more 
crushing blow. On 9 Aug. the Supreme 
Council met and became deadlocked be- 
tween those who favored immediate ac- 
ceptance of the Declaration and those 
who insisted that Japan should not be 
occupied and that the emperor's status 
should not be changed. The atom bomb- 
ing of Nagasaki on the same day did not 
break the deadlock. At last, the emperor 
himself voted for surrender. When the 
allies rejected a reservation about preserv- 
ing the emperor’s position, the emperor 
had again to order capitulation. President 
Truman accepted Japan’s surrender on 
14 Aug., 1945. The formal surrender was 
signed aboard U.S.S. Missouri, 2 Sept. 
{Cont. p. 560.) 
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The War of .1939-1^45 


AXIS-SOVIET PARTITION OF 
EASTERN EUROPE 

1939-41 

GERMAN INVASION OF POLAND. 
After the failure of Na/i elTorts (begun 24 
Oct., 1938) to gain Polish agreement to 
the return of the Free State of Danzig to 
the Reich and the construction of a 
German extraterritorial road and railway 
across the Polish Corridor to connect with 
East Prussia, Hitler secured his eastern 
flank through the Nazi-Soviet Non-Ag- 
gT-ession Pact, 24 Aug., 1939. T he German 
invasion of Poland began on 1 Sept., 
1939. The German Luftwaffe gained com* 
plete air superiority by destroying the 
bulk of the Polish Air Force on the 
ground, and then disrupted lines of 
communication, thereby crippling Polish 
mobilization and deployment. Simultane- 
ously the German Army Group North 
(630,000 men) struck from Pomerania and 
East Prussia and Army Group South 
(890,000 men) attacked from Silesia and 
Slovakia to encircle the hard-fighting but 
poorly equipped Polish Army (1 m. of its 
1.7 m. men mobilized) . On 3 Sept. Great 
Britain and France declared war on 
Germany, but sent no troops to Poland. 

DEFEAT OF POLISH ARMIES. 
Aided by Poland’s decision to make a 
stand near the frontier so as to protect 
Polish industry, the Germans quickly 
broke through everywhere, and by 7 Sept, 
were 25 miles from Warsaw. An attempted 
breakthrough, 9 Sept., to Warsaw by the 
by-passed’ Po/nan Army (100,000 men) 
forced some German divisions to about- 
face, but finally the Pozn.'in Army sur- 
rendered, 19 Sept. The rapid Polish 
withdrawal. to the southeast compounded 
German fuel shortages, but on 17 Sept, 
the pincers of the envelopment closed at 
Wlodowa. Lvov fell on 21 Sept., Warsaw 
on the 28th, and the surrender of Kock, 6 
Oct., ended organized resistance. The 
campaign proved the correctness of the 


German offensive concept of employing 
large armored striking forces with good 
close air support, rather than parceling 
armor out for infantry support. .Against 
Germany the Poles lost 700,000 captured 
and 66,000 killed. The Germans suffered 

44.000 casinlties, including 14,000 killed. 

NAZI SOVIET PARTITION OF PO- 
LAND. Despite German prodding, the 
Soviet Union was so unprepared for the 
rapidity of the German advance that she 
was unable to invade Poland until 17 
Sept. Thereafter the Russians met little 
resistance, and were mainly concerned 
with shunting the Germans out of the 
Soviet sphere guaranteed by the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact. The Russians captured 

220.000 Polish troops, many of whom 
were to fight the Nazis again, but 4,000 
Polish officers were slaughtered in the 
Katyn forest near Smolensk. 

Tn dividing the spoils the Germans 
agreed to Stalin's request that no Polish 
rump state be created (which Stalin 
feared the Nazis might use against him) , 
and that Lithuania be transferred to the 
Soviet sphere of control. In return terri- 
torial compensations gave Germany al- 
most all ethnically Polish territory, and 
while the Russians refused to yield any of 
Poland's oil they did promise to supply 
Geimany with the equivalent of the 
annual Polish output (300,000 tons of 
, rude oil) . Germany now possessed 22 m. 
and Russia 13 m. of Poland's prewar 
population. Some ethnically disputed Pol- 
ish territory was given to Lithuania (in- 
cluding Vilna) and to Slovakia. On 28 
Sept., 1939, a new treaty was signed and a 
joint statement issued calling for an end 
to the war between Germany and the 
western powers. 

The USSR signed “mutual assistance” 
pacts, providing for military bases in the 
Baltic states (with Estonia, 28 Sept.; 
Latvia, 5 Oct.; and Lithuania, 10 Oct.) . 

RUSSO FINNISH WAR. On 22 Oct., 
1939, the Soviet Union opened negotia- 
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tions with Finland, demanding a mutual Russian proclamation ,of a puppet Peo- 

assistance pact, a 30-year lease on a naval pie’s Democratic'* Republic of Finland 

base at Hango, and cession of most of the failed to take sufficiently into account the 

Karelian Isthmus, islands in the Gulf of determination of the Finns, who had 

Finland, and the westerp half of the completed mobilization (begun 14 Oct.) 

Rybachi Peninsula. The Finns balked and built the “Manncrheim Line" (not 

over Hango and the Karelian Isthmus, nearly as formidable as Russian propa- 

and after voiding the Russo-Finnish Non- ganda later claimed) across the Karelian 

Aggression Treaty, 28 Nov., the Soviet Isthmus. 

Union opened the Russo-Finnish War, 30 Finland initially mobilized 9 divisions 
Nov., with ground attacks all along the and never had more than 210,000 men, 

border and the bombing of Helsinki. The including 11,000 foreign volunteers, while 
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the USSR attacked with 30 divisions (1 m. 
men) . To the world’? surprise, Soviet 
efforts to sweep north of Lake Ladoga 
met with disaster as Finnish rnottt tactics 
isolated and literally chopped the Rus- 
sian forces to pieces in the dense forests. 
'Lhe Soviet offensive in the Isthmus also 
stalled. Meanwhile, 14 Dec., the USSR 
was expelled from the League of Nations 
for her aggression. In Feb. 1940 the 
Russians began a massive bartering oflen- 
sive in the Karelian Isthmus which 
grouiul slowly forward. Finally, 4 Mar., 
Soviet armor began to cross the frozen 
Viipnri Hay, and the Finns, faced with a 
hopeless situation, sued for peace, 6 Mar. 
Increased Russian demands now included 
Finland’s 2nd largest city, Viipuri 
(Viborg) . 

Hy the Treaty of Moscow, 12 Mar., 
1940, Finland cecled 12% of her territory, 
from which 420,000 refugees had to be 
absorbed into the badly shaken Finnish 
economy. The Finns had lost 23,150 
killed and 43,500 w'ounded and the Soviet 
forces lost 200,000 men killed. 

Stalin rounded out his Baltic holdings 
when he ordered his troops to engineer 
Communist coups in Lithuania. Latvia, 
and Estonia, which were then absorbed 
into the USSR (15 June-IG Aug., 1940). 
Following the Nazi conquest of Norway, 
Apr.- 1 line 1940, the Finns agreed, 12 
Sept., to permit German troops, as a 
counterbalance to Soviet influence, to 
cross into Norway via Finland (which had 
been assigned to the Soviet sphere by the 
Nazi-Soviet Pact) . 

PARTITION OF THE BALKANS. 

Alarmed at the rapidity of Hitler’s victory 
in the West, Stalin turned to Rumania, 
and informed the Germans, 23 June, 
1940, that the USSR would demancl not 
only Bessarabia (assigned to Russia by the 
Aug. 1939 pact) but also Bukov iiia. Both 
of these regions had large Ukrainian 
populations. To cool Hitler’s displeasure 
Stalin agreed, 26 June, to limit his Buko- 
vina claim to the northern part, and on 
27 June demanded the cession of this 
area from Rumania, effective 28 June. It 
was Hitler’s turn to be dismayed, and he 
decided to block further Soviet advances 
in the Balkans. Outstanding ethnic claims 


against Rumania were settled when Bul- 
garia received the southern Dobruja (lost 
in the 2nd Balkan War, 1913) by '#the 
Treaty of Craiova, 23 Aug., 1940, and 
'Hungary obtained northern Transylvania 
(predominantly Magyar, but with a mil- 
lion Rumanians) by the Vienna Award, 
30 Aug. Ill return Hitler guaranteed 
Rumania’s borders, obviously against fur- 
ther Russian claims. In 2 months Ru- 
mania had lost of her territory and 
population. On 20 Nov. Hungary joined 
the Tripartite Pact (concluded originally 
between Germany, Italy, and Japan, 27 
Sept.) , and Rumania and Slovakia fol- 
lowed suit, 22 Nov. While Flitler had 
ordered plans to be made for a possible 
invasion of the USSR, 21* July, he made 
one last attempt, in a meeting with the 
Russian Foreign Minister Molotov, 12-13 
Nov., to direct Soviet interest away from 
the Balkans and .south toward the Indian 
Ocean. But the Russians were adamant, 
and reaffirmed their interest in Bulgaria 
and the Dardanelles, while demanding 
withdrawal of German troops from Fin- 
land and revocation of the guarantee of 
Rumania’s borders Hitler now definitely 
decided on war, and apjnoved Operation 
Barbarossa, 18 Dec., whidi pro\ided for 
an invasion of Russia on 15 May, 1941. 

INVASION OF GREECE AND 
YUGO.SLAVIA. Meanwhile Mussolini, 
jealous of Hitler’s successes, attacked 
Greece, 28 Oct., 1940, without warning 
the Germans. 7'o the Ducc’s chagrin the 
defiant Greeks soon routed the Italians 
and mounted a counterinvasion of Al- 
bania which was not halted until 1 Mar., 
1941. Hitler now had to cover his south- 
ern flank, and despite Soviet objections 
moved German troops into Bulgaria (fol- 
lowing Bulgaria’s adherence to the Tri- 
partite Pact on 1 Mar.). Yugoslavia was 
also cowed into signing the pact, 25 Mar., 
but .Serb patriots overthrew the regency 
of Prince Paul and proclaimed young 
King Peter of age, 26-27 Mar. Although 
the new Yugoslav government signed a 
friendship pact with the USSR, 4 Apr., 
and Molotov informed the Germans that 
Russia expected Germany to remain at 
peace with Yugoslavia, the German Bal- 
kan camppaign began, 6 Apr., with a 
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simultaneous invasion of Yugoslavia and 
Greece. Belgrade was devastated, 6 Apr., 
by /German bombers and, aided in the 
north by widespread mutiny ’by Croat 
units whose members resented past Serb 
domination, the Nazis overran Yugoslavia 
by 17 Apr., on which date the Yugoslav 
army surrendered. 

YUGOSLAV PARTISAN ACTIVL 
TIES. Yugoslavia was now partitioned, 
with Croatia independent under the Fas- 
cist Usta5i regime of Ante Pavel i^, and 
Germany, Italy (and her puppet, Al- 
bania) , Hungary, and Bulgaria annexing 
all but a Gennan-occupied Serbian rump 
state roughly the size of Serbia before the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13. Large-scale 
Croat, Hungarian, Albanian, and German 
atrocities against the Serbs followed, 
partly as retaliation for the 1st serious 
guerrilla uprisings in Europe by Serbian 
Chetniks under Col. Drala Mihailovi^ 
(1893P-1946) . A Yugoslav Communist 
Partisan movement led by Tito (Josip 
Bro2, b. 1892) next arose, and a 3- 
cornered struggle ensued in which Mi- 
hailovi^ sometimes received Axis aid 
against the Partisans. Though staunchly 
anti-Axis, Mihailovid distrusted the Com- 
munists and feared further genocidal 
reprisals against the Serbs. The ensuing 
fall-off in Cheinik activity, contrasted with 
unabated Partisan operations, caused a 
complete switch of western support to 
Tito by late 1943. 

GERMAN CONQUEST OF GREECE. 
The Germans also overran Greece, taking 
Athens, 27 Apr., 1941, and a hastily con- 
trived British expedition, which arrived 
on 5 Mar., suffered heavy casualties when 
forced to withdraw, 17 Apr.-l May. A 
German airborne invasion took Crete, 
20-31 May, suffering 6,600 casualties as 
against 18,000 British, but Hitler believed 
his losses were too high and that the 
surprise factor had been lost, so that he 
decided against paratroop operations for 
the rest of the war. Italy annexed the 
Ionian Islands, and Bulgaria that part of 
Macedonia and Thrace lost to Greece in 
1913. While the Barbarossa Plan allowed 
for the Greek invasion, the Yugoslav 
campaign forced a critical postponement 
of the invasion of Russia t^ 22 June, 


1941. The partition of Eastern Europe 
was complete. 

NAZI SWEEP THROUGH 
WESTERN EUROPE 

1940 

INVASION OF DENMARK AND NOR- 
WAY. Hiller’s expansionist ambitions 
were directed toward the east, and he 
hoj)ed that the British and French would 
recognize his coiKjuest of Poland as a jait 
accompli. In a Reichstag address of 6 
Oct., 1939, he stated that the return of 
Germany’s [)re-World War I colonies was 
his only remaining claim, and called for a 
peace conference, but such pleas were 
ignored. Dining the Russo-Finnish War 
the British and French made an unsuc- 
cessful diplomatic attempt to establish a 
presence in Norway and Sweden, which 
w'ould not only have aided the Finns but 
would also ha\e cut the Nazis off from 
Sweden’s high-(|uality iron ore being 
shipped from the Norwtgian port of 
Narvik. Allied efforts lo block such ship- 
ments culminated in the British mining 
of Norwegian coastal waters, 8 Apr., 1940. 

iTitler responded with the simultane- 
ous invasion of Denmark and Norway, 9 
Apr. Faced with a hopeless situation, the 
Danish government agreed to the German 
occupation of Denmark a few hours after 
the invasion. Hitler hoped for an equally 
quick victory in Norway by landing 
27,000 troops in the 1st week, and 40,000 
soon afterward by warship. The Germans 
ran into difficulty at ()slo, where the 
Oscarsborg fort held off the invaders for a 
day. sinking several warships and allow- 
ing the government to escape. But half 
the 15,000-man Norwegian army was sta- 
tioned in the Arctic because of the Russo- 
Finnish War. On 9 Apr. the Germans 
captured much military equipment and 
all key communication centers, and soon 
only 1 Norwegian division remained un- 
der central control to block the German 
advance north from Oslo. 

TRONDHEIM AND NARVIK. Be 
tween 16 and 23 Apr. Anglo-French forces 
numbering 12,000 landed at Andalsnes to 
the south and Namsos to the north of 
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Trondheim. But following the defeat of a 
British brigade south “bf Andalsncs, the 
allies evacuated the Trondheim area, 3 
May. The Germans Laced their greatest 
difficulty at Narvik, which could be 
reached by land only from Sweden and 
was at the maximum air-support range. 
Here the German navy suffered heavy 
losses (lO destroyers), but the 2,()()0 Gei- 
man mountain troops landed were 
thereby reinforced by 2, GOO sailors. Allied 
laiulings began on 14 Apr. and by the 
end of May built up the Anglo-French- 
Norwegian force to 25,000 men who 
finally drove the Germans from Narvik. 
The allied collapse in Fiance, liowever, 
forced the exacuation of Norway, 4-8 
June, and on 9 June the Norwegian army 
surrendered. Although Britain occupied 
the formerly Danish Iceland, 10 May, 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands, the 
cont|ue'.t of Norway gave Hitler naval 
bases on the North Atlantic and a secure 
monopoly of Swedish iron ore. 

GERMAN INVASION PLANS FOR 
WESTERN EUROPE. After the failure 
of his Oct. 1939 peace overtures, Hitler 
ordered planning for an irnasion of the 
west, Fall Cell) (Case Yellow-twice post- 
poned, Nov. 1939 and Jan. 1940, due to 
bad weather) . .Army Group B or Belgium 
(variously 37-43 divisions, including 8 
armored) was to swing through Belgium 
north of Li^.*ge, while Army Group A or 
Ardennes (22-27 divisions, no armor) 
moved through the heavily forested Ar- 
dennes region of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. The allies also believed the Li^ge 
route the more logical and therefore 
probable, since the formidable Maginot 
Line and the Ardennes obstructed a 
direct inxasion of France, while northern 
France was unfortified because the allies 
planned to defend forward in Belgium. 
Aided by the barriers of the Ardennes, 
Meuse River, Lit'^ge forts, the supposedly 
impregnable Fort I’ben-Emael, and the 
.Albert Canal, the Belgians were expected 
to delay the Germans until the British 
and French reached the .Schelde Ri\er 
(Plan F.) . German delay latei led to the 
shifting of this forward position to the 
Dyle River (Plan D) . Meanwhile the 
suggestions of Gens. Karl von Runstedt 


(1875-1953) and Erich von Manstein (b. 
1887), commander ^nd chief of staff re- 
spectively of Army Group A, that the njain 
attack b^ through the Ardennes were 
accepted by Hitler. Army Group B was 
reduced to 26 divisions (3 armored) , 
while Army Group A now had 44 divi- 
sions (7 armored) with which to drive to 
tlie English Channel. In May 1940, 13G 
German divisions opposed 94 French, 10 
British, 22 Belgian, and 9 Dutch divisions. 
The Germans had 2,440 tanks to the 
allies’ 2,690, but German armor was faster 
and as in the East concentrated for rapid 
oflcnsive breakthroughs. 

CONQUEST OF THE NETHER 
LANDS. 1 he opening of Hitler’s offen- 
sive in the West, 10 May, ioppled Neville 
Chamberlain, who was replaced by Win- 
ston Churchill (1874-1965) as British 
firiine minister on the same day. I'he 
Netherlands were (juickly overrun. On 10 
May paratroops captured key bridges and 
airhelds near Rottcidam and The Hague, 
while the German 18th Army broke 
through the Maas (Meuse) River defenses 
in the southern Netherlands. French rein- 
forcements arrived at Breda, 11 May, to 
stiflen the leireating Dutch, but were 
forced to fall back toward Antwerp, 13 
May. Afeanwhile the German army linked 
up with the paratrooj) forces, the Dutch 
government fled to England, and the 
remnants of the Dutch anny withdrew 
into their final defensive line, the Fortress 
of Holland. On 14 May the Luftwaffe 
leveled the business district of Rotterdam 
as a warning to cease resistance, and the 
Dutch surrendered the same day. 

SURRENDER OF BELGIUM AND 
THE BRITISH EVACUATION. In Bel 
giurn the German 6th Army drove across 
the Meuse and the Albert Canal north of 
Liege, 10 May, and then swung .southwest. 
Afeanwhile German parachute and glider 
troops captured Fort Eben-Emael, 11 
Afay. Liege was occupied, 12 May, and by 
15 May the 6th Anny had concentrated 
against the Dyle Line, while the 18th 
Army moved against the Belgian left 
flank near Antwerp. In the meantime 
Army Group y\ recjuired the entire 10th 
of May to cross the difficult Ardehnes in 
northern J^uxembourg. Hard fighting en- 
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sued before the Meuse could be crossed 
near Sedan, 14 May, but the shallow 
French defenses permitted a deep Ger- 
man penetration which thred'tened to 
outflank the allies in Belgium. Allied 
forces fell back to the Schelde while the 
Germans raced for the English Channel, 
which they reached near Abbeville, 20 
May. Meanwhile Antwerp fell, 18 May, 
and hesitant allied efforts to break out 
south from Belgium, 21-23 May, failed, 
leaving 40 divisions trapped. A thrust to 
cut the allies off from the sea seemed 
likely when the German armor was sud- 
denly halted. 23 May, due to Hitler’s 
desire to husband his depleted tank 
strength for a drive southward to prevent 
the French from stabilizing their front as 
in 1914. King Leopold surrendered Bel- 
gian forces on 28 May, and the British 
Expeditionary Force completed its with- 
drawal via the port of Dunkirk on 4 June, 
evacuating 355,000 men (2/^ British) . 

CAPITULATION OF FRANCE. 
Having already lost half their armed 
forces and several bridgeheads across the 
Somme River portion of their new de- 
fense line, the French were unable to 
prevent a decisive breakthrough by Army 
Group B, 8 June, northwest of Paris. 
Meanwhile Mussolini had decided to 
share in the spoils, and declared war on 
France and Britain, 10 June. The French 
fell back behind the Marne, 11 June, and 
on 14 June the Germans entered the 
open city of Paris while in the east Army 
Group C quickly breached the demoral- 
ized Maginot defenses. Although Premier 
Paul Reynaud (b. 1878) considered con- 
tinuing the fight from North Africa and 
Churchill offered, 16 June, a union with 
Britain, a new French government under 
Marshal Henri P6tain (1856-1951) sued 
for peace, 17 June. The armistice was 
signed, 21 June, at the same place, the 
forest of Compi^gne, and in the same 
railway dining car in which the German 
capitulation had occurred in 1918. The 
French suffered 100,000 killed and I 1/2 m. 
captured (mostly in the mop-up stage of 
the campaign) , while the British had 

70.000 casualties and lost the bulk of their 
weapons and equipment. Germany lost 

27.000 dead, 18,000 missing, and 110,000 
wounded. Peace terms provided for Ger- 


man occupation of northern and western 
France, with tht remainder under a 
government at Vichy headed by Pdtain, 
and for the demobilization of the French 
fleet. 

BATTLES OF BRITAIN AND THE 
ATLANTIC 

1940-45 

ANGLO-GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR 
AIR SUPREMACY. When the British 
did not come to terim. Hitler ordered, 2 
July. 1940, planning for an invasion of 
Britain (Operation Sea Lion) . Aerial su- 
premacy was necessary for such an inva- 
sion, and the battle for command of the 
air began, 13 Aug., ending a preliminary 
phase which had concentrated on Chan- 
nel shipping and nuisance targets. Until 6 
Sept, the Luftwaffe struck against British 
airfields, aircraft factories, and communi- 
cations, but the British Fighter Command 
refused to accept decisive battle against 
Ciermaii fighter sweeps. Instead the RAF 
(Royal Air Force) concentrated against 
the bomber formations, inflicting heavy 
losses. Moreover, the British Spitfire 
fighter had better armament and maneu- 
verability than the German Mcsscrschmitl 
109, and the Germans also faced British 
radar and antiaircraft artillery. In a 
further attempt to force a decision the 
Germans began to attack London, 7 Sept., 
and inflicted .severe damage, but as before 
German losses exceeded those of the 
British. On 17 Sept. Operation Sea Lion 
was postponed indefinitely. 

By mid-Nov. the Germans had switched 
entirely to less costly night raids, which 
continued until mid-May 1941, when the 
Luftwaffe began to move the bulk of its 
forces east for the Russian campaign. 
Despite heavy RAF losses, those of the 
Germans had been greater (5-3 ratio) , 
and * the survival of Fighter Command 
made the Battle of Britain a British 
victory. German air raids, including those 
by V-1 (subsonic) and V-2 (supersonic) 
rockets later in the war, killed 60,000 
British civilians, but as elsewhere conven- 
tional bombing demonstrated nowhere 
near the knockout capability claimed by 
aerial enthusiasts before 1939. 
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-BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 
When the war broke oeit, the British and 
French together possessed overwhelming 
naval superiority over Germany (battle- 
ships and cruisers, 103 to 9; aircraft 
carriers, 9 to 0; submarines, 131 to 57) . 
Only 22 of the German submarines were 
equipped for Atlantic operations. The 
German surface fleet proved no match for 
the allies, as the pocket battleship Graf 
Spee had to be scuttled in Montevideo 
Harbor, Uruguay, 17 Dec., 1939, and the 
battleship Bismarck was sunk on 20-27 
May, 1941, on her maiden voyage. 

Soon after the beginning of hostilities 
the British revived the convoy system, and 
the Germans responded, late 1940, with 
submarine wolf packs. In July 1941 the 
U.S. Navy began convoying merchant 
vessels bound for Britain part way across 
the Atlantic, and on 11 Sept. American 
escorts were ordered no longer to await 
hostile action but to “shoot first.” Allied 
shipping suffered its heaviest losses in 1 
month in Nov. 1942, but stringent anti- 
submarine measures (escort carriers, de- 
stroyer groups, radar, sonar, radio direc- 
tion finding) turned the tide decisively by 
mid-1943. The invention of the snorkel 
and increased IJ-boat production in 1944 
were unable to effect a reversal. Allied 
and neutral shipping losses amounted to 
23 m. tons ( 2 /j to submarines) during the 
war, but the German U-boat campaign 
never came close to winning the Battle of 
the Atlantic. 

INCREASING U.S. WAR INVOLVE 
MENT AND LEND-LEASE. On 20 July, 
1940, President Roosevelt signed a bill 
providing for a 2-ocean navy and 200 new 
warships. Increased American war pre- 
paredness was further demonstrated when 
U.S. aircraft production reached 900 per 
month in Aug. On 3 Sept., 1940, Roose- 
velt, by executive order, agreed to provide 
Britain with 50 overage destroyers in 
return for a 99-year rent-free lease of 
naval and air bases in Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and British 
Guiana. On 16 Sept, the U.S. instituted 
her first peacetime draft, under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

By the Lend-Lease Act, 11 Mar., 1941, 
the President obtained complete freedom 


to provide the allies with war materiel, 
including the powe^ to waive repayment 
(initial appropriation, $7 billion) . On 9 
Apr., to forestall any German take-over, 
• the U.S. occupied Greenland, and on 7 
July took over from Britain the defense 
of Iceland. Meanwhile, 14 June, all Ger- 
man and Italian assets in the U.S. A. were 
frozen. Hitler’s attack on the Soviet 
Union soon brought U.S. ships to Soviet 
ports carrying war mate^riel. 

On 12 Aug., off the coast of Newfound- 
land, Roosevelt and Churchill signed the 
Atlantic Charter as a gesture of solidarity 
and outline of the world peace to be 
established “after the final destruction of 
the Nazi tyranny.” 

INVASION OF RUSSIA 
1941-43 

OPERATION BARBAROSSA. As origi 
nally conceived by the Germans, Barba- 
rossa had 2 phases: to destroy as much of 
the Russian army as possible close to the 
border to prevent any delaying with- 
drawal into Russia’s vast interior, and 
then to driN/e rapidly to a line running 
from Arkhangelsk in the north to the 
Volga. 1’he Germans assigned 152 divi- 
sions, including 19 Panzer divisions (3 m. 
men) , to the invasion, opposing a Soviet 
force in western Russia of 118 infantry 
and 20 cavalry divisions, and 40 mecha- 
nized and armored brigades (2.3 m. men) . 
German allies furnished 16 Finnish (the 
only immediately significant allied force), 
15 Rumanian (initially to pin down 
Russian forces) , and, after the invasion 
began, several Hungarian, Italian, and 
Slovak divisions. Armored striking power 
was even further concentrated by creating 
Panzer groups (the largest armored force 
up to this time having been the Panzer 
corps) . German tanks numbered 3,350 
compared to 10,000 Russian, most of 
which were equal to the German, while 
2,000 Luftwaffe aircraft faced 6,000 Soviet 
planes, most of which were obsolete. The 
Russians had made a better showing since 
Finland by thwarting a Japanese incur- 
sion into Outer Mongolia during an 
undeclared, war, May-Sept. 1939. While 
Stalin’s annexations in Eastern Europe 
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provided a buffer, they also led his army 
to fight forward pf the Stalin Line 
(fortifications built behind the pre-1939 
Soviet border) . 

IST GERMAN OFFENSIVE: SUM* 
MER 1941. To placate Hitler with a show 
of good will, Stalin kept promised raw 
materials rolling into Germany until the 
very cve of the Nazi attack. Finally, on 
the night of 21 June, the USSR got wind 
of the planned invasion, but it was too 
late to take any real countermeasures 
before the Nazis struck early on 22 June. 
The German Army Group North ad- 
vanced from East Prussia toward Lenin- 
grad, and by the end of June had de- 
stroyed 14 Soviet divisions. On 10 July it 
reached Pskov; while the Finns advanced 
into the Karelian Isthmus on the same 
day. Army Group Center attacked toward 
Moscow via Smolensk (as had Napoleon) , 
and by early July had encircled large 
numbers of Soviet troops at Bialystok and 
Minsk. Army Group South, though meet- 
ing stiff resistance, advanced steadily to- 
ward Kiev. These easy initial victories 
convinced Hitler and his generals that 
the campaign had been won. Certainly 
Stalin's rigid tactics, which equated with- 
drawal with treason, helped yield a huge 
bag of prisoners for the Germans. 

Stalin made a radio appeal, 3 July, for 
allied aid, proclaimed a “scorched earth" 
policy to deny sustenance to the invader, 
and appealed to Russian nationalism. But 
the Germans continued to advance. By 5 
Aug., Army Group Center had captured 
100,000 prisoners near Smolensk while 
Army Group South destroyed 20 trapped 
Russian divisions near Uman. By mid- 
Aug. the 1st phase of the Barbarossa Plan 
had been accomplished, but. contrary to 
an initial total estimate of 200 So\iet 
divisions, the Germans had already iden- 
tified 360. 

At this point, instead of advancing on 
Moscow, where his generals believed the 
Russian army would fight the decisive 
battle. Hitler diverted forces from Army 
Group Center to help seize Leningrad, 
the Donets Basin industrial area, and the 
Crimea. On 19 Sept. Army Group South 
captured Kiev, ancl on 24 Sept, completed 
the disarming of no less than 660,000 


trapped Soviet troops. Meanwhile to the 
north the Finns* took* Viipuri, 29 Aug., 
and on 31 Aug. reitched their pre-1940 
border. On 8 Sept. Army Group North 
cut Leningrad off from any land connec- 
tion with the rest of Russia. Leningrad 
would probably have fallen had Hitler 
not ordered that the city be surrounded 
rather than attacked directly, and had the 
Finns not decided to remain on their old 
borders (so as to refute past Soviet argu- 
ments that Finland’s boundaries threat- 
ened Leningrad) . 

ASSAULT ON MOSCOW. Hitler now 
decided to concentrate against Moscow, 6 
.Sept. Confident of victory, he also cut 
back German war production, which did 
not again reach its maximum until mid- 
1942. But valuable time had been lost. 
(Napoleon had reached Moscow on 14 
Sept.) On 2 Oct. Anny Group Center 
renewed the offensive after having refitted 
its armor, and on 19 Oct. completed the 
capture of 670,000 Soviet soldiers. The 
.Soviet government moved east to Kuibv- 
shev on the Volga, 19 Oct., but Stalin 
remained in Moscow to stiffen the de- 
fense. Then the fall rains turned the 
Russian roads into seas of mud and Anny 
Group Center slowed to a crawl. The 
achance of Army Group South had mean- 
while taken Kharkov, and on 20 Nov. 
.seized Rostov, only to be driven out of 
the city, 28 Nov., by the first successful 
.Soviet counteroffensive. Army Group 
North struck across the Volkhov River, 16 
Oct., but rain falling on already marshy 
terrain slowed the advance so that Tikh- 
vin was reached only on 8 Nov. By mid- 
Dec. the Russians had forced the Ger- 
mans back to the Volkhov. 

Freezing weather now set in, and while 
no one wanted to fight in the Russian 
winter there was disagreement within the 
German military as to whether Moscow 
could be taken in time. Hitler gave the go- 
ahead, and in clear weather Army Group 
Center began a double envelopment of 
the city, 15 Nov. But although only 20 mi. 
from Moscow, snow, fog, and extreme 
cold brought the German offensive to a 
halt on 5 Dec., 1941. The Germans had 
overrun most of the Soviet Union’s coal 
and iron resources and 35 m. people. The 
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USSR had thus far suffered losses of 5 m. 
men including 3 m. prisoners, while 
Geiman casualties totaled 740,000. But 
the strength of the Soviet government's 
power had been grossly underestimated* 
by the Germans. Only in the Ukraine, 
where dissidence had always been wide- 
spread, had there been a Soviet collapse. 
At least 280 infantry and cavalry divisions 
and 44 armored and mechanized brigades 
still faced the Germans. The Luftwaffe 
had failed to strike hard enough to pre- 
vent the Soviet evacuation of war plants 
by rail to the east. Moreover, the Russian 
war effort received a $1 -billion lend-Icase 
credit from the U.S.A., 6 Nov. Confident 
of a rapid victory, the Germans had 
neither winterized their vehicles nor pro- 
vided adequate winter clothing for their 
troops. 

SOVIET COUNTEROFFENSIVE: 
WINTER 1941-42. On 6 Dec.. 1941, the 
Soviet West Front struck a devastating 
blow against Army Group Center, which 
had spent its reserves in the drive on 
Moscow and, lacking previously prepared 
positions, could not entrench in the 
frozen terrain. Hitler rejected military 
advice to retreat, fearing a repetition of 
Napoleon’s disastrous rout. On 18 Dec. 
German forces were ordered to stand fast, 
no matter what. Hitler now took real and 
direct command of the war when he him- 
self replaced Gen. Heinrich von Brau- 
chitsch (1881-1948) as army commander 
in chief, 19 Dec. Meanwhile, after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Hitler, 
followed by Mussolini, though neither 
was obligated by the Tripartite Pact to 
do so, declared war on the U.S.A. His 
object was to show solidarity with the 
Japanese and to vent his ire on America 
for intervening more and more in the 
European struggle. In turn the U.S.A. 
declared war on Germany and Italy on 
the same day, 11 Dec. Thus Hitler reck- 
lessly brought the world’s strongest indus- 
trial power directly into the European 
war at a time when the Nazi forward 
march was faltering. 

Russian efforts to encircle Army Group 
Center finally forced Hitler to order a 
major German withdrawal. 15 Jan., 1942, 
to a line some 80 mi. west of Moscow. But 


the situation worsened for the Germans 
as Russian troojjs ripped a huge gap 
between Army Groups North and Center 
and encircled 100,000 men south of Lake 
Ilmen. The Germans, however, employed 
“hedgehog” tactics successfully (withdraw- 
ing into communication centers as strong 
points which, if cut off, could be supplied 
by air) . By mid-Feb. the Soviet offensive 
had run down, but Russian military 
prestige was greatly increased. On the 
other hand. Hitler had demonstrated a 
seeming ability to overcome overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

GERMAN SUMMER OFFENSIVE: 
1942. By spring 1942 Hitler was issuing 
orders directly to units at the front, and 
Stalin maintained a similarly tight con- 
trol. Hitler now planned to strike in the 
south toward Stalingrad (Volgagrad) and 
the Cauca.sus oil fields, thereby drawing 
in and destroying the Soviet man-power 
reserves. Although the Germans had 
suffered 1.2 m. casualties, replacements 
and allied forces (including 27 Rumanian 
and 13 Hungarian divisions) had made 
up the losses. Stalin also planned a major 
offensive, and a preliminary attack to take 
Kharkov, 12 May, by the Southwest Front 
raa straight into the jaws of the German 
build-up. Stalin refused to countenance 
retreat, and a German counterattack, 17 
May, trapped 240.000 Soviet troops, 25 
May. Stalin now increased pressure on the 
western powers for a 2nd front in 
Europe, which was finally publicly prom- 
ised, 11 June, to take place before the 
year’s end. The planned German offensive 
got under way on 28 June, and by 6 July 
had taken Voronezh. But by mid-July 
only 100,000 prisoners had been netted, 
for new elastic Soviet tactics enabled the 
bulk of their forces to escape across the 
Don. 

Hitler now ordered Army Group A and 
the 4th Panzer Army to turn south and 
cut off Rostov (captured 23 July) . He 
then, 23 July, transferred a Panzer corps 
from 4th Panzer Army to 6th Army and 
ordered the latter to take Stalingrad. 
Army Group A was ordered to cover 
tremendous distances and clear the Cau- 
casus. Finally, Hitler decided that Stalin 
would fight a decisive battle for Stalin- 
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grad, and orderec} 4th Panzer Army to 
reverse direction and inove on the city 
from the south, 31 July. August brought 
the Germans empty victories and few 
prisoners. The oil fields at Maikop were 
found destroyed, 9 Aug., and although 
the swastika was planted on Mount 
Elbrus the Caucasus passes remained in 
Soviet hands. The armored drive on 
Grozny was halted by gasoline shortages. 
The 6th and 4th Panzer Armies lost 
momentum as they neared Stalingrad. It 
also became increasingly necessary to fill 
the expanding front with allied troops. 
On 19 Aug. 6th Army began its attack on 
Stalingrad in the teeth of fanatical Rus- 
sian resistance, and by mid-Oct. the Ger- 
man offensive had ceased everywhere ex- 
cept in this decisive area. 

STALINGRAD. The Soviet Union was 
now copying the Gennans and building 
armored armies, while at the same time it 
fomented a large-scale guerrilla move- 
ment behind German lines, mostly in the 
north and center. By now the Germans 
were losing the battle of numbers, even 
with the use of Osttruppen from captured 
Soviet territory (reaching a maximum of 
1 m. troops) , some of whom, mostly Cos- 
sacks and Moslems, even served in the 
front line. But early Nazi racist policies 
had destroyed any chance of enthusiastic 
support from the Slav population of 
Russia. By the beginning of the Soviet 
Stalingrad offensive, 19 Nov., Russian 
forces in the vicinity amounted to 12 
armies. The Soviet 5th Tank Army broke 
through the Rumanian 3rd Army north 
of the city in a few hours, and a 
Rumanian corps south of Stalingrad 
suffered a similar fate, 20 Nov. The 
Russians closed the pincers at Kalach, 22 
Nov., trapping 6th Army and half of 4th 
Panzer Army (20 German and 2 Ruma- 
nian divisions, some 270,000 men in all) . 
Employing the same policy as during the 
previous winter, Hitler refused to let 6th 
Army break out to the west. On 19 Dec. a 
German relief column drove to 30 miles 
of its beleaguered comrades, but was soon 
forced back. To the north of Stalingrad 
the Russians first destroyed the Italian 
8th Army, mid-Dec., and the Hungarian 
2nd Army, mid-Jan. 1943, and by 28 


Jan. had surrounded 2 corps of the 
German 2nd Army, opening an enormous 
gap in the Axis lines. To the south a 
Russian 'drive cut off most of Army 
Group A (400, poo men) in the Caucasus. 
Hitler promoted Gen. Friedrich von 
Paulus (1890-1957), 6th Army com- 
mander, to field marshal, 30 Jan., in the 
hope that he would fight to the last man. 
But Paulus surrendered, 31 Jan., with 
90,000 of his men still alive, only 5,000 of 
whom would survive their march east into 
the cruel Russian winter and captivity. 
I'he Soviet advance continued until a 
German counterattack, the last German 
victory in the East, retook Kharkov, 11 
Mar., and Belgorod, 18 Mar., stabilizing 
the front, except for a Russian salient 
around Kursk, near where the Germans 
had started in May 1942. 

JAPANESE ADVANCE IN THE EAST 

1940-42 

SINO-JAPANESE WAR. After seizing 
Manchuria. 1931, and setting up the 
puppet slate of Manchukuo, 1932, the 
Japanese invaded much of northern 
China, 1937, and destroyed most of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s German- 
trained forces. Although by 1939 Japan 
had struck the Chinese Nationalist regime 
a crippling economic blow by seizing all 
the key coastal ports, Chiang stubbornly 
fought on from his inland capital of 
Chungking and brought in supplies via 
Burma, Indochina, and Russia. Mean- 
while the Japanese lived off the land and 
the Chinese Communists under Mao Tse- 
tung steadily increased their domains in 
the north. 

DETERIORATION OF WESTERN- 
JAPANESE RELATIONS. Hitler s vie 
tories of spring 1940 in Western Europe 
gave Japan a seemingly wide-open oppor- 
tunity to expand into Southeast Asia. On 
20 June the Vichy French government 
accepted Japanese demands that trade 
with Nationalist China be halted and 
that Japanese military observers be per- 
mitted to ensure this provision. The 
British signed an agreement with Japan, 
17 July, halting for 3 months the ship- 
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ment of war matdriel, including oil and 
trucks, via the Burma Road and Hong 
Kong to China. U.S. opposition to Japa- 
nese policies was soon obvious when, 
after the signing of the 2-pcean-navy bill ‘ 
on 20 July (aimed at enabling the U.S. A. 
to deal with both a Japanese and a Ger- 
man naval threat simultaneously) , Presi- 
dent Roosevelt placed an embargo on 1 
type of scrap iron and on aviation fuel 
and lubricants, 26 July. After an ulti- 
matum the Japanese invaded longking 
Province in Indochina, 23 Sept., and the 
U.S.A. retaliated with a further loan to 
China, 25 Sept., and a total embargo on 
scrap iron, 26 Sept. In turn Japan signed 
the Tripartite Pact with Germany and 
Italy, 27 Sept. “ 

DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE TO 
PEARL HARBOR. Japan had mean- 
while encouraged Thailand to demand 
disputed provinces from Indochina and 
had forced Vichy to accept Japanese 
mediation, 11 Mar., 1941. On 13 Apr. 
Japan secured her northern flank by 
means of a 5-year nonaggression treaty 
with Russia. Finally, 24 July, Japan be- 
gan to occupy the remainder of Indo- 
china. The United States now froze Japa- 
nese funds, 25 July, and Britain and the 
Netherlands followed suit, Ttie Dutch 
also embargoed oil shipments and the 
U.S.A. and Britain restricted the issue of 
export licenses to achieve the same result 
unofficially. The Japanese government 
soon decided that its dependence on 
foreign imports obliged it to try to work 
out some easing of the American ban. If 
such attempts failed, expansion to the 
southeast and war with the U.S.A. was the 
only acceptable alternative. On 20 Nov,, 
1941, the Japanese offered to cease expan- 
sion in Southeast Asia and the South 
Pacific and to withdraw from southern 
Indochina on the signing of a treaty, and 
from Annam when the war with China 
was over. In return they asked for a free 
hand in China and the end of the em- 
bargoes (including that of the Dutch in 
the East Indies). On 26 Nov. the U.S.A. 
rejected this offer, and suggested instead 
that, in return for the requested conces- 
sions from the American side, Japan 
evacuate China (except Mancliuria) and 


Indochina immediately, and recognize the 
Chinese Nationalists as the legal govern- 
ment of all China. On 1 Dec. a Japanese 
Imperial Conference decided on war with 
the U.S.A. 

ATTACK ON PEARL HARBOR. 
The Japanese planned to fight a limited 
w'ar for the economic resources of the 
Southern Region of their planned 
"Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere." 
rhey intended first to knock out Pearl 
Harbor, the base of the potentially 
dangerous U.S. Pacific Fleet, and seize the 
Southern Region. A defensive perimeter 
would then be extended and strength- 
ened so that the U.S.A. would see the 
futility of attacking such a bastion and 
make peace on the basis of the status quo. 
The Japanese Combined Fleet included 6 
aircraft carriers, 2 battleships, 2 cruisers, 
and several destroyers. I he U.S. Pacific 
Fleet had, on 7 Dec., 1941, 8 battleships, 9 
cruisers, 29 destroyers, and 3 submarines, 
but its 3 carriers were on detached duty. 
The Japanese struck in 2 waves, at 7:59 
and 8:40 a.m. respectively. Surprise was 
complete, since the 1st planes sighted 
were believed friendly. Only 4 U.S. air- 
craft got off the ground and were quickly 
shot down, while the remainder were 
strafed on the field. Of 360 Japanese 
planes only 29 were lost. The Americans 
lost 3 battleships sunk, 1 capsized, 1 
severely damaged, and 3 able to return to 
the U.S.A. for repairs. In addition 3 
cruisers were damaged, 2 destroyers 
badly damaged, and 2,400 men killed. 
The Japanese unwisely failed to destroy 
Pearl Harbor’s nearly .5 m. barrels of oil, 
so as to force the U.S. fleet back to the 
American coast. Instead the U.S.A. had 
been humiliated by a "sneak attack" from 
which she could fairly .soon recover. 

CONQUEST OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
Also on 7 Dec., 1941, Japanese destroyers 
heavily damaged the U.S. air base on 
Midway Island. On 8 Dec. Japan ex- 
changed declarations of war with the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, and bombed 
unfortified Wake Island. Wake's de- 
fenders beat off 1 invasion attempt, 11 
Dec., but were overwhelmed on 23 Dec. 
Guam fell quickly, 10 Dec., and the 
Japanese also took Tarawa and Makin in 
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the Gilbert Islands. The invasion of 
Hong Kong began on b Dec., with the 
garrison finally surrendering, 25 Dec. 

Meanwhile the Japanese 25th Army 
had seized control of Thailand, occupying 
Bangkok on 8 Dec. and making landings 
on the Kra Isthmus the same day. The 
meager British air forces in the Malaya- 
Singapore area were quickly destroyed, 
but a shock went through Britain when 
the only British capital ships in the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, the battleship 
Prince of Wales and the cruiser Repulse, 
were destroyed by Japanese aircraft, 10 
Dec. Weak British and Commonwealth 
forces were quickly pushed into Singa- 
pore, 31 Jan., 1942, and Japanese land- 
ings from Malaya, 8 Feb., forced the 
British to surrender, 15 Feb. Dutch forces 
in the East Indies numbered 40,000 
Dutch and 100,000 badly equipped Indo- 
nesians. The Japanese landed on Borneo 
and Celebes, 11 Jan., and on 9 Mar. the 
Dutch had to surrender. Japan rounded 
out the southern boundaries of her defen- 
sive perimeter, 23 Jan.-mid-Mar., by seiz- 
ing New Britain and New Ireland in the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Australian man- 
date) and Bougainville in the Solomon 
Islands (British) , and by making landings 
in northeast New Guinea (Australian 
mandate) . 

Burma had meanwhile been invaded, 
16 Dec., 1941, and the Japanese 15ih 
Army took Moulmein, 31 Jan., 1942, and 
then advanced to the Sittang River, 24 
Feb. Concerned with the threat posed to 
the Burma Road, Chiang Kai-shek sent 
the Chinese 5th and 6th Aimies under 
U.S. Gen. Joseph Stilwell (1883-194'6) , 
hut to little avail. Rangoon fell, 7 Mar., 
and on 29 Apr. the Japanese cut the 
Burma Road at Lashio. By the end of 
May Japan had taken its western objec- 
tives with the conquest of Burma and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and now 
threatened India. 

CONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
The Philippines were defended by 13,500 
American soldiers, 12,000 reliable Philip- 
pine Scouts and 3,000 Constabulary, and 
100,000 ill-prepared Philippine Army 
troops all commanded by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur (1880-1964). His command 


also had 140 combat-ready aircraft and a 
small naval force. MacArthur planned to 
defend Luzon, the largest and most im- 
portant oC the Philippine Islands. Bad 
\Veather delayed die Japanese air attack, 8 
Dec., 1941, which |>ro\ed a stroke of luck, 
for American planes which had been 
searching for the enemy since dawn were 
caught on the ground refueling. Soon U.S. 
air power was destroyed. Japanese diver- 
sionary landings, 10-12 Dec., at each tip 
of Luzon failed to deceive the Americans. 
The main landings of the 100, 000-man 
invasion force came with a division set 
ashore at Lingayen Gulf, 22 Dec., and 
another at Lamon Bay, 24 Dec. The 
Japanese began to converge on Manila, 
and by 7 Jan., 1942, 15,000 .American (in- 
cluding aviation personnel) and 65,000 
Philippine troops had withdrawn into the 
Bataan Peninsula (plus 2.5,000 unex- 
pected refugees) . Stubborn resistance held 
off the Japanese, but starvation began to 
take its toll as rations were reduced to 1/2 
and then to J/3, 1 1 Mar. 

Pursuant to orders from President 
Roosevelt, Mac.Arthur arrived in Aus- 
tralia 17 Mar. to assume command of al- 
lied Sonthwesi Pacific forces, and Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright (1883-1953) took 
command. On 9 Apr the Bataan force sur- 
rendered, with 45,000 Philippine and 
9 300 American soldiers completing the 
famous death march, the rest having died 
in the Bataan fighting or on the march. 
The Japanese now turned on Corregidor 
Island, which dominated Manila Bay, 
and, after a fierce artillery bombardment, 
gained a beachhead, 5-6 May, forcing the 
irrcndcr of all Philippine forces, 6 May. 

WESTERN COUNTERATTACK IN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 

1940-45 

AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST. 
After the fall of France the British sank 
part of the French fleet at Oran, 3 July, 
1940, to prevent it from falling into 
German hands. But an attempt by British 
and Free French forces to land at Dakar 
in West Africa, 23-25 Sept., failed. Mean- 
while the I^lfans advanced 60 miles into 
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Egypt, 13-18 Sept. On 11 Nov. British 
planes severely damaged half the Italian 
fle 2 t at Taranto. In Egypt the British 
finally rounterattacked, 9 Dec., and 
achieved spectacular success, taking 
Bedafomm deep in Libya, 7 Feb., 
1941; 130,000 prisoners were captured at a 
cost of only 555 British killed. Britain 
now halted the advance to aid Greece. 
Meanwhile British forces moved into 
Iraq, 17 Apr., to oust pro-Axis political 
leaders and reinstate a pro-western gov- 
ernment, 31 May. To prevent any Ger- 
man take-over the British also defeated 
Vichy forces and occupied Syria, 8-14 
June. In Eastern Africa the Italians had 
early success, capturing British Somali- 
land by 19 Aug., 1940. But in Feb. 1941 
the British counterattacked, and by 6 
Apr. had taken Addis Ababa. Italian 
resistance ended in the Horn of Africa, 27 
Nov., with the fall of Gondar in Ethiopia. 

CYRENAICAN CAMPAIGNS. Mean 
while Hitler had decided to form the 
Afrika Korps under Lt. Gen. Erwin Rom- 
mel (1891-1944), who arrived in Tripoli 
on 12 Feb., 1941. The speed of Rommel’s 
1st offensive caught the British flatfooted, 
and by 3 Apr. Benghazi had been retaken. 
Nevertheless the successful defense of 
outflanked Tobruk and the Egyptian 
border enabled the British to counterat- 
tack, 15 June. But the offensive failed 
almost immediately with the lopsided loss 
of 90 British tanks compared to 12 
German. During the ensuing lull Britain 
and Russia, in order to forestall possible 
Axis intrigue and gain a Persian Gulf 
supply route to Russia, occupied Iran, 
mid-Sept. Finally the British again at- 
tacked, 18 Nov., and in fierce fighting 
pushed the Axis forces back to El Agheila 
by mid-Jan. 1942, but with a heavy loss of 
armor (750 British to 340 German tanks) . 
At almost the same time, 1 Jan., 26 
nations, including the U.S.A., Soviet 
Union, Britain, Free France, and China, 
signed the Declaration of the United 
Nations in Washington, promising an all- 
out effort against Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, and no separate peace. 

EL ALAMEIN AND ALLIED 
NORTH AFRICAN LANDINGS. Rom- 
mel now drove the British back to the £1 


Gazala-Bir Hacheim, line, 21-28 Jan., 
where another 'pause followed. On 27 
May his forces renewed the attack, meet- 
ing stubborn resistance. A German attack 
on Alam el Haifa, 31 Aug., was turned 
back. Eleven British divisions (3 armored) 
now opposed 13 Axis (4 German) divi- 
sions, 4 of which were armored (2 Ger- 
man) . The British, under Lt. Gen. Ber- 
nard Montgomery (b. 1887) , attacked, 23 
Oct., and began to force Rommel back 
from El Alamein. 

Far to the west an allied landing, 8 
Nov., commanded by U.S. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower (1890-1969), soon seized 
Algiers, Oran, and Casablanca. On 10 
Nov. Adm. Jean Darlan (1881-1942) 
ordered the end of French resistance in 
North Africa and called on the French 
fleet in Toulon to defect to the allies. But 
by the end of Nov. the Germans had 
occupied all of France and the fleet at 
Toulon had been scuttled by its crews. 
On 1 1 Dec. the Axis forces halted the 
allied advance at Medjez-el-Bab in 
Tunisia. 

TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN. Churchill 
and Roosevelt met at the Casablanca 
Conference, 14-24 Jan., 1943, and decided 
to -invade Sicily but delay the invasion of 
France, and to force unconditional sur- 
render on the Axis powers. By now Hitler 
realized the gravity of his situation and 
rapidly built up his forces, as did the 
allies. On 14 Feb. Rommel attacked U.S. 
forces in Tunisia and seized the vital 
Ka.sserine Pass, 20 Feb., but soon, 22 Feb., 
was driven back through the Pass. To the 
east the British had continued to ad- 
vance, seizing Benghazi, 20 Nov., and 
Tripoli, 23 Jan., 1943. On 7 Apr., 1943, 
allied troops, converging from east and 
west, linked up northeast of Gab^s, and 
soon a final offensive, 4-13 May, captured 
2.50.000 Axis troops, half of them Ger- 
man, trapped in Tunisia. 

INVASION OF ITALY AND 
SOUTHERN FRANCE. At the Trident 
Conference (Washington, 12-^5 May), 
Churchill and Roosevelt agreed to invade 
the Italian peninsula after Sicily, post- 
poning the invasion of France to 1 May, 
1944. The 350,000 Axis troops in Sicily 
included 75,000 Germans. The 1st major 
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allied paratroop operation of the war was 
marred as the troop-carr/ing aircraft were 
fired on as they overflew the invasion fleet 
without prior clearance, but the resulting 
random landings confused the defenders. 
The 140,000-man seaborne landing had 
little difficulty, however, and by 17 Aug. 
had eliminated resistance. Allied casual- 
ties totaled 20,000, while Axis losses, 
including prisoners, numbered 165,000 
(32,000 German) . 

On 25 July, 1943, Mussolini had been 
replaced by Marshal Pietro Badoglio 
(1871-1955) as premier of Italy, and on 3 
Sept, a secret armistice was signed by 
Italy with the allies (announced 8 Sept.) . 
The British 8th Army crossed the Strait 
of Messina, 3 Sept., and quickly moved 
north up the peninsula. On 9 Sept, the 
'l aranto naval base fell, and on 1 1 Sept, 
the Italian fleet surrendered itself at 
Malta. The U.S. 5th Army landed at 
Salerno, 9 Sept., and by 1 Oct. had taken 
Naples. Meanwhile Sardinia, 19 Sept., 
and Corsica, 4 Oct., fell. On 13 Oct. Italy 
declared war on Germany, and by 8 Nov. 
the allies had reached the German Gustav 
Line defenses. A landing at Anzio, 22 
Jan., 1944, to. outflank the Germans 
proved abortive when the invaders de- 
layed too long in consolidation, thus 
permitting the Germans to pen up the 
beachhead. 1'he Gustav Line was not 
cracked until Monte Cassino fell, 18 May, 
when the advance again picked up mo- 
mentum. Rome, declared an open city by 
the Germans, fell unscathed, 4 June. The 
allies reached the Gothic Line north of 
Florence, 1 1 Aug. 

At the Teheran Conference, 8 Nov.-l 
Dec., 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin agreed to follow up the Normandy 
invasion with a landing in southern 
France. Landings began, 15 Aug., 1944. 
I'oulon and Marseilles were soon cap- 
tured, and the allies moved up the Rhone 
to the Belfort Gap. Meanwhile the Gothic 
Line had bepn forced, 24 Aug.-28 Sept., 
though whh heavy casualties. In Greece, 
after the German withdrawal, the British 
landed, 3 Oct., took Athens, 14 Oct., and 
put down a Communist-backed uprising. 
Back in Italy progress was slow until 9 
Apr., 1945, when the allies launched an 


offensive which broke into the north 
Italian plain. The Germans began to 
collapse, and on 28 Apr. Mussolini and his 
mistress were killed and mutilated by 
partisans. On 2 May, 1945, the German 
commander in Italy unconditionally sur- 
rendered his 1 m. men, ending the war in 
the Mediterranean. 

THE SECOND FRONT 

1944 

NORMANDY LANDINGS. The German 
Commander in Chief West, Field Marshal 
Karl von Rundstedt, possessed 58 divi- 
sions of varying quality. His 7th Army 
occupied Brittany and ijiost of Nor- 
mandy, and the 15th Army the Pas de 
Calais. Both armies formed Army Group 
B under Field Marshal Rommel. While 
Rundstedt preferred a mobile defense, 
Rommel believed that overwhelming al- 
lied air superiority would block rein- 
forcements, and therefore built strong 
coastal defenses to stop the invaders on 
the beaches. The allies duped the Nazis 
into believing that the main invasion 
would come in the Pas de Calais and 
would be commanded by Gen. George S. 
Patton (1885-1945). The German 15th 
Army therefore waited vainly while the 
decisive battle was fought in Normandy. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s 45 divisions (2.9 m. 
men) were originally to land on 5 June, 
1944, but bad weather led him, 4 June, to 
postpone the invasion to 6 June. At 6:30 
A.M. American troops landed at Omaha 
Beach, where they met the toughest oppo- 
sition encountered by any of the landings, 
and at Utah Beach, where resistance was 
the lightest. British and Canadian land- 
ings at Gold, Juno, and Sword beaches 
linked up with the American ones by the 
end of the day. By 27 June the Americans 
had taken Cherbourg and the British 
Bayeux, but the British were stalled 
before Caen. The U.S. 1st Army fought 
across the defensively ideal hedgerows, 
suffering heavy casualties, but took St.-L6 
on 18 July. Assisted by heavy bombing, 
the British took half of Caen, 8 July, but 
an attack toward Falaisc gained only 6 
mi., 18 July. By this time well over a 
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million allied troops had been landed, 
against no serious counterattack (because 
of the Calais ruse and complete allied air 
superiority) . 

BOMB PLOT OF JULY 20. Rommel 
had meanwhile been seriously injured by 
a sfrahng attack, 17 July, and remained 
unaware of a conspiracy which attempted 
to overthrow Hitler, 20 July. C^ol. Claus 
von Stauffenberg had pl.iced a bomb in 
Hiller's conference room in the Wolfs- 
schanze at Rastenburg, Fast Prussia. But 
a heavy wooden table beam sa\ed Hitler 
from the full force of the ex[)losion, and 
he retaliated with the execution of those 
involved and many merely suspected. 
Rommel was forced to take poison, and 
others were garroted on meat hooks. 

THE BREAKOUT. Aided by a mas 
sive carpet (4,000 tons) of bombs, 25 July, 
U.S. fortes drove a huge gap, 27 July, in 
the German lines near St.-Lo and seized 
Avraruhes, 31 July. A drive into Brittany 
captured St. -Malo, 17 Aug., and Brest, 18 
Sept., but both ports had been very badly 
damaged by the ret re.i ting Germans. 
Meanwhile to the east Le Mans had been 
taken, 8 Aug., and in a desperate attack 
designed to cut off the allied adsMiite the 
Germans struck at Mortain, 7 .\ug., to- 
ward Avranches. The U.S. 3rd Army 
under Gen. Patton now turned north 
from I.e Mans and neared Argentan, 13 
Aug. 

From the north the Canadian 1st 
Army reached Falaise, 17 Aug. leaving 
only the gap to Argentan through which 
the Germans trapped in the palaise 
pocket could escape. The gap closed. 20 
Aug., netting .50,000 prisoners. Gen Eisen- 
hower, desiring to concentrate on purely 
military objectives, favored bypassing 
Paris, which Hitler ordered defended to 
its destruction. But Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle (b. 1800), leader of the Free 
French, wanted Paris for its prestige 
value and to establish his government 
there. Faced with a spontaneous uprising, 
the German commander in Paris, Gen. 
Dietrich von Choltitz (1894-1966), re- 
fu.sed to destroy the city and made a truce 
with the rebels. Franco-American forces 
liberated Paris hnally on 25 Aug., 1944, 
and allied troops reached the Jine of the 


Seine. The drive north up the Rhone 
Valley seized L'/ons,' 3 Sept., but the 
Germans succeeded in stabilizing this 
front at the Vosges Mountains. However, 
most of France was again in allied hands. 

EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 

1942-45 

THE BURMA ROAD. American naval 
victories in mid-1942 in the Pacihe 
lessened the Japanese threat to India, but 
the U.S. A. and Britain were still faced 
witli the problem of reopening the 
Burma Road to supply Ghiria. Work 
began, Dec. 1942, on a new road from 
Ledo in India .icross northern Burma to 
inicrscct with the old Burma Road near 
the Chinese border. Until the (ompletion 
of the Ledo Ro.nl the only sujiply route 
to the (Chinese was by air over the 500- 
mile Himalayan Hump between Assam 
Province in India and Kunming in 
China, a most dangerous and costly route. 
Meanw'hile the British in Oct. 1942 
laumhed an offensiNe in Burma which 
(aptured Maungd.iw, 17 Dec., but failed 
to reach Akyab. In Feb. 1913 a specially 
trained British brigade, the C^hindits, 
struck deep into the Burmese jungles, but 
were sun'ounded and lost a quarter of 
theii 3,000 men before inhlttating back. 
The Japanese also counterattacked from 
.\kyab. Mar., and letook the British gains 
aiound Maungdaw, May. 

ALLIED POSTWAR PLANS FOR 
ASIA. At the Cairo (a)nference, 22-26 
Nov., 1943, Roosevelt and Chin chill met 
with Chiang Kai-shek and recognized 
China as one of the great allies, promis- 
ing also to .send more supplies across the 
Hump. T he Cairo Declaration, 1 Dec., 
announced U.S., British, and Chinese re- 
solve to strip Japan of all former Chinese 
territory— including Manchuria, Taiwan, 
and the Pe.scadores— and of all Pacific 
islands acquired since 1914, and to set up 
an independent Korea. During the Mos- 
cow Foreign Minister’s Conference, Oct. 
1943, Stalin had promised to enter the 
w'ar against Japan once Germany had 
been beaten, and at the Teheran Confer- 
ence, 28 Nov.-l Dec., he confirmed this 
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agreement. He also expressed hope for 
the cession to Russia of southern Sakhalin 
Island and the Kurile Islands, and for the 
use of the Manchurian railways and 
Dairen. 

ALLIED ADVANCE I'N BURMA. In 

late Jan. 1944 the Japanese attacked 
British forces moving down the coast 
toward Akyab, but, despite early suc- 
cesses, the Japanese effort collapsed, and 
by Apr. the British were within 30 mi. of 
Akyab. Another Japanese offensive cut 
the Imphal road, 29 Mar., hut by the end 
of June the Japanese, short of food and 
supplies, were in retreat. Meanwhile the 
allies pushed forward and the American 
version of the ChindiLs, Merrill’s Mar- 
auders (5307th Composite Unit) , took the 
vital Myitkyina airfield, but could not 
seize the town itself until 3 Aug. 

The relatively inactive Chinese front 
flared up when the Japanese moved to 
eliminate a scries of airfields established 
by U.S. Gen. Claire Chennault (1890- 
1958) to support the Chinese. Between 
Apr. and mid-Dec. all but 2 of the bases 
were taken and Japan had captured 
Chinese territory linking up with Indo- 
china. U.S. efforts, mid- 1944, to f)romote 
Chinese Nationalist-Communist military 
co-operation failed, and Gen Stilwell 
was recalled from the Chinese front at 
Chking's request. 

The allied advance in Burma contin- 
ued. taking Akyab, 3 Jan., 1945, and 
clearing the road from Ledo to Kunming. 
20 Jan. Mandalay fell, 20 Mar., and 
Rangoon was taken, 3 May. Plans were 
now made to send all U.S. and Chinese 
forces in Southern Asia to China for an 
offensive designed to capture a Chinese 
port. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR NAVAL SU- 
PREMACY IN THE PACIFIC. The 

Japanc.se began expanding the defensive 
perimeter they had established by Mar. 
1942 with the capture of the main Solo- 
mon Islands, May-June. Having broken 
the Japanese communications code before 
the outbreak of the war, the U.S. A. w'as 
forewarned of a projected landing at Port 
Moresby, Papua. The Battle of the Coral 
Sea, 8 May, was a draw, but the Japanese 
gave up the attempted landing. On 3-7 


June the Japanese attacked Dutch Har- 
bor and seized ‘Kiska and Attu in the 
Aleutians. But intercepted messages pre- 
pared the U.S. for Japanese plans to 
invade Midway. The first wave of Japa- 
nese aircraft hit the island at 6:30 a.m. on 
4 June, but before the second wave could 
attack U.S. torpedo planes struck. They 
were driven off, suffering heavy losses. But 
the defending Japanese fighters could not 
regain height, and between 10:20 and 
10:25 A.M. U.S. dive bombers turned 3 
Japanese heavy carriers into flaming 
hulks. A 4th Japanese carrier and the 
U.S.S. Yorktown were eliminated that 
afternoon. Due to Japanese overconfi- 
dence, and to U.S. possession of the code 
and some luck, the Japanese abruptly lost 
their naval superiority in the Pacific and 
never regained it. 

PACIFIC ISLAND CAMPAIGNS. An 

American invasion of (Guadalcanal and 
Florida islands, 8 Aug., led to Japanese 
.il.irm and the futile reinforcement of 
(Guadalcanal. Japanese efforts to reassert 
their naval predominance failed, and 
during late Sept, and early Oct. the 
“'Tokyo Ex pi ess” of destroyers and 
cruisers moving at night built up Japa- 
ne.se forces. But the Japanese counterat- 
tack failed, 23-26 Oct., and by 9 Feb., 
1943, Guadalcanal was entirely in U.S. 
hands. Meanwhile the Japanese had 
seized Buna in Papua, 22 July, 1942, and 
drove to almost 30 mi. of Port Moresby. 
But despite fanatical resistance Buna was 
retaken by Australian forces, 22 Jan., 
1943. During the rest of 1943 the allies 
moved up the Solomons and along the 
north coast of New Guinea. 

In the Central Pacific the U.S. A. in- 
vaded the Gilbert Islands, 21 Nov, 1943, 
and were met on Tarawa with suicide 
attacks that cost 1,000 Marine lixes. The 
eastern Marshalls were by passed and 
Kwajalein was seized, 1-8 Feb., 1944, as 
was Kniweiok, the largest of the western 
Marshalls. 18-23 Feb. When the U.S.A. 
invaded Saipan, 15 June, the Japanese 
sent out carrier planes, 227 of which were 
lost in the “i\iarianas Turkey Shoot.” 
Moreover, :his Battle of the Philippine 
Sea cost the Japanese 2 carriers to sub- 
marine attack and 1 to aircraft, perma- 
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ncntly neutralizing the Japanese carrier 
force. Fanatical resistance on Saipan cost 
the U.S.A. 3,000 dead as opposed to 

30.000 Japanese. Nearby Tinian was 
quickly taken, 21 July-1 Aug., and Guam 
also fell, 21 July-10 Aug. 

RECAPTURE OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES. The U.S.A. began her reinva- 
sion of the Philippines with landings on 
Leyte, 20 Oct., but the naval Battle of 
Leyte Gulf almost turned the invasion 
into a disaster. While the U.S. fleet was 
decoyed away, the Jap.incse 1st Attack 
Force steamed through San Bernardino 
Strait and suddenly came upon a weak 
U.S. naval force. But instead of pressing 
the attack and destroying unpiotccted 
shipping in Leyte Gulf, the Japanese 
reversed direction. Despite heavy losses 
the Japanese reinforced Leyte, but to no 
avail, and by the end of 1011 the Leyte 
campaign was over. Japanese casualties 
numbeied 70.000 to 10.000 American. 
Luzon was invaded at Lingayen Gulf, 9 
fan . 19T». and, despite bitter resistance, 
Cflark Field and Fort Stotsenburg had 
been captiitcd l)y 31 Jan. Manila was 
reached. 2 Feb., but the Japanese fought 
on in the cafiital for another month, and 
resistance continued in the interior until 
the end of the war. 'ITie result of Japa- 
nese suicitle tactics was reflected in the 
relative casualties: 170,000 Japanese 
killed as against 8,000 Americans. 

DEFEAT OF NAZI GERMANY 

1913-15 

GERMAN OFFENSIVE IN THE EAST: 
SPRING 1913. As usual. Hitler ordered 
planning for a spring offensive (Opera- 
tion Citadel) . Meanwhile the starving 
Polish Jews, crowded into Warsaw’s 
ghetto preliminary to extermination, rose 
up in a desperate fren/y of the doomed, 6 
Afay, 1913. Despite fierce resistance the 

50.000 remaining inhabitants were wiped 
out by .SS troops. Earlier, 13 Apr., the 
Gennans had discovered the mass graves 
of the J’oles executed by the Russians at 
Katyn, and when the Polish government 
in exile called for an investigation .Stalin 
broke off relations. Hitler’s offensive to- 


ward Kursk, 5-15 July, soon proved 
abortive. 

SOVIET COUNTERATTACK. The 
Russians launched a counterattack, using 
a by now typical strategy of following a 
tremendous artillery barrage with a 
steamroller attack on a broad front. On 5 
Aug. Soviet forces captured Orel and 
Byelgorod. Soon a broad gap opened in 
the German lines on this front, but Hitler 
maintained his policy of obstructing the 
timely withdrawal of German forces. 
When he did permit retreats, either it 
was too late or his troops were too 
exhausted to hold the planned line. By 
the end of Oct. the Russians had crossed 
the Dnieper and had cut off the German 
17th Army in the Crimea. On 6 Nov. Kiev 
fell. By this time 5.6 m. Russians faced 4 
m. Axis troops in the eastern theater. The 
Russians were far superior in quantity of 
tanks and artillery, and were more 
mobile, with wider-tracked tanks and U.S. 
1-wheel-(b ivc ttucks. On 1 Jan., 1944. they 
crossed the 1939 border, at Sarny. An 
attack begun on 4 Mar. soon had them 
across the Bug, Dniester, and Prut rivers. 
When they haired in mid-Apr., they had 
reached the (iatpathians. 

ADVANCE INTO POLAND. Fo the 
north the pteviously static front near 
Leningrad was attacked, 15 Nov., 1943, 
and on 20 Nov. Novgorod was captured 
by the Russians. The Moscow-Leningrad 
railroad was cleared, and by 1 Mar. the 
Ciermans had been forced back to the 
Panther Line centered on Pskov, where 
they held. The next major Russian offen- 
sive surprised the Germans by striking 
\rmy Group Center, 22 June. 1944, which 
had sent most of its armor south. The 
German front disintegrated, and by 3 
July .\rmy Group Center had lost 2 /, of 
its divisions. On 29 July the Russians 
reached the Baltic Sea south of Riga and 
cut off .Army Group North. Meanwhile a 
deep thrust, begun 13 July, took Lublin, 
24 July, and then drove along the Vistula 
toward Warsaw. With the Russians on 
the outskirts and the Soviet "Kosciuszko” 
radio station calling for an uprising, the 
Polish underground took up arms to seize 
Warsaw, 1 Aug. But Stalin now saw an 
opportuni^ to let the German SS destroy 
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a pro-western resistance movement, and 
made no further move to advance on the 
Pc^lish capital. Not only did he refuse any 
support hut he also banned western 
overflights (intended to drop supplies to 
the rebels) from landing in Soviet terri- 
tory. After extremely bloody fighting 
which destroyed most of Warsaw, the 
Polish Home Army surrendered, 2 Oct. 

Meanwhile Army Grouj) (]enter had 
opened a corridor, mid-Aug., which per- 
mitted Army Group North to escape 
before the Russians counterattacked, 14 
Sept. Rut when the Russians reached the 
Baltic north of Merncl, 10 Oct., Army 
Group North was again cut off. 

ADVANCE INTO THE BALKANS. 
In late Aug. a Russian offensive forced 
the collapse of the Axis southern front, 
and Rumania surrcndcied, 2.S Aug., and 
declared war on Germany, 2.5 Aug. The 
Russians captured the Ploesti oil fields, 30 
Aug.: Buchare.st, 31 Aug.; and then in- 
vaded Bulgaria, 8 Sept., which also sued 
for peace and declared war on Germany. 
Outflanked, the Ciermaiis weie forced to 
abandon Crete, Greece, and Albania. 
Belgrade fell, 20 Oct. Tlie Horthy regime 
in Hung«iry had attenij)tcd, 1.5 Oct., to 
take Hungary out of the war, but the 
Nazis Cjuickly installed a pujipet regime. 
A Soviet-supported Hungarian govern- 
ment declared war on Germany, 29 Dec., 
but, although surrounded, the Germans 
fought on in Budapest. 

To the north the Finns had been 
driven back to the 1910 frontier by mid- 
July 1941, and on 2 Sept, sued for peace 
(signed 19 Sept.) . The German 20th 
Mountain Army now had to retreat into 
northern Norway. After several armed 
clashes the Finns gave up trying to disarm 
the Germans in accord with the Soviet 
armistice, and Finland declared war on 
Germany, 3 Mar., 1945. 

ALLIED PURSUIT IN THE WEST. 
Gen. Eisenhower planned to advance on 
a broad front rather than try a daring 
breakthrougli. His main effort was to be 
by Gen. Montgomery’s 21st .Army Group 
through Belgium into the Ruhr. In light 
of the apparent German collapse I'isen- 
hower tried to satisfy Montgomery’s de- 
mands for a strengthening of fcis forces by 


also sending the^U.S. .1st Army north of 
the Ardennes. 21st Army Group captured 
Brussels, 3 Sept., 1944, and Antwerp, 4 
Sept. Meanwhile the U.S. 1st Army took 
Mons, 3 Sept.; Li^*ge, 7 Sept.; Luxem- 
bourg. 10 Sept.; and then crossed the 
German frontier, 1 1 Sept. South of the 
Ardennes, Gen. Patton’s U.S. 3rd Army 
seized Rheims, 29 Aug.; Verdun, 31 Aug.; 
and cros.sed the Moselle south of Metz, 7 
Sept. 

Despite these reverses the Germans, 
through the use of 8 in. foreign laborers, 
were able to maintain an aimy of 10 m. 
men. German war production was still 
high, and Hitler looked for some miracle 
weapon like the jet plane (which he had 
earlier neglected) to save the Reich. On 
25 Sept., 1911, he ordered the raising of a 
VoUis<:turni by calling up all able-bodied 
males between 10 and 00, thus mobilizing 
Germany’s last manjiower leserves 

The rapid allied advance now began to 
outrun its supplies, which could not be 
moved forward fast enough even by the 
one-way "Red B.ill Fxpiess" truck route. 
Both Montgomery and Patton thought 
tliat tfteir loues should receive the bulk 
of the available supplies to strike Ger- 
many a death blow. Eisenhower now 
authorized an airborne assault to leap the 
forniidal)le Dutch river net along the 
lower Rhine (Operation Market) for 17 
Sept. But the linking ground attack by 
the British 2nd Army (Operation 
Garden) was slowed by heavy resistance, 
so that the 1st Allied .Airborne .\rmy was 
badly mauled by enemy armor before it 
could be rescued. Meanwhile the Scheldt 
Estuary was finally cleared and the port 
of Antwerp opened, 28 Nov. 

GERMAN ARDENNES OFFENSIVE. 
With the allied offensive bogged down, 
Hitler decided to attempt a last desperate 
counteroffensive through the Ardennes to 
.Antwerp. Maintaining the greatest se- 
crecy, and aided by fog, snow, and Eng- 
lish-speaking infiltrators in allied uni- 
forms, the German armored attack, 16 
Dec., gained complete surprise. But al- 
though the Nazis surrounded the U.S. 
101st Airborne Division at Bastogne and 
drove almost to Dinant, clearing weather, 
which permitted allied air strikes, and 
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German fuel shortiiges helped bring the 
offensive to a halt. I'he last phase of the 
Battle of the Bulge consisted of allied 
elimination of German gams, completed 
by the end of Jan. 1945. A lesser German 
attack m Alsace had little success, Jan. 
1945, and the allies countered by reducing 
the (ierinan pocket around Colmar, 20 
Jan. -9 Feb. 

SLOWING OF THE GERMAN WAR 
MACHINE. With Germany’s reserves 
spent, collapse was imminent. From West- 
ern European bases allied bombing was 
mining Germany into rubble. German oil 
production was down to a trickle, with 
tanks being hauled into action on the 
Eastern Front by oxen in order to save 
fuel. Chemical prodintion was crippled, 
and artdlery shells were S/J filled with 
rock salt. Dwarfing the earlier fire bomb 
raid on Hamburg, 24 July-3 Aug., 1943, 
in which 50.000 were killed, a British 
incendiary raid on Dresden, 13-14 Feb., 
19‘15. packed with refugees Ircjm the Fast, 
left 135,000 dead. 

YALTA CONFERENCE. Meanwhile 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill met at 
^'alt.i Ml the Crimea, 4-11 Feb., 1935. 
Far her, at the Quebec Conference, 12-16 
Sept, 1914, Roosevelt and Churchill had 
accepted the proposal of II.S Secretary of 
the 'Freasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., that 
Germany be converted into "a country 
primarily agricultural and pastoral,” but 
quickly abandoned this scheme as unreal- 
istic. At Yalta Stalin suggested that Ger- 
many pay S20 billion in reparations 
through tlie dismantling of heavy indus- 
try, half the proceeds of which would go 
to war-ravaged Russia. There had never 
been any doubt among the Big 3 that 
Germany would be occupied after the 
war. The British Attlee Committee had, 
in 1943, 'devised a partition of Germany 
into 3 occupation /ones and. during 
preliminary negotiations in 1944, the 
Soviets had adopted this plan as their 
own. .At V.dta the same plan, except for 
the addition of a French zone created out 
of U.S. and British territory, was formally 
ado|)te(l Berlin was also to be divided 
into sectors. 

THE DRIVE FOR BERLIN. In the 

west the allies advanced toward the 


Rhine. Trier fell, 2 Mar., and Cologne, 7 
Mar. To the south tJre Ludendorff rail- 
road bridge at Rernagen, which due to nn 
error had not been blown up cn time, 
was captured iijtact, 7 Mar. In the east 
Warsaw fell, 17 Jan., and a decisive 
breakthrough by the Russians reached to 
the Oder by the end of the month. By 
mid-Mar. Silesia and the right bank of the 
Oder had been cleared. Budapest was 
finally taken, 13 Feb., and the Russians 
continued into Austria, capturing Vienna, 
13 Apr. 

The western allies had meanwhile, by 
25 Mar., cleared the Saar and Falatinatc. 
Crossings were effected with increasing 
frequency all along the Rhine, d’he Ruhr 
was enveloped, 1 Apr., tra'J^ping 325,000 
Germans. The advance was now ex- 
tremely r.ipid and resistance light, except 
111 a few^ diehard areas like the Hai/ 
Mouiitains, Kassel, and Heilbronn. In the 
Netherlands the Germans stubbornly 
held on and, to prevent the imminent 
starvation of the Dutch, an agreement, 22 
Apr., was made halting the fighting and 
promising allied food for the inhabitants 
in return for German agreement not to 
flood the country. False rumors of a Nazi 
“National Redoubt” in the Alps led to a 
drive south. On 22 Apr. Stuttgart fell, on 
30 Apr. Munich, and on 4 May Salzburg 
and Pilsen. No effort was made to seize 
the Czech capital of Prague, although, 
unlike Germany, no agreement on zones 
of occupation had been made. 

G5TTERDAMMERUNG. The final 
Soviet offensive encircled Berlin by 24 
Apr. Hitler ordered a desperate last-ditch 
stand, seeing in the death of Roosevelt, 
12 Apr., 1945, the counterpart of the 
demise of C/arina Elizabeth, which dis- 
rupted the coalition facing Frederick the 
Great in the 7 Years' War. Hitler’s 
scorched-earth orders were generally dis- 
regarded. But when Marshal Goring 
radioed a suggestion that he take charge 
of the government in place of the 
trapped Fuhrer, Hitler had him arrested 
for treason. Adin. Dbnitz was then desig- 
nated by Hitler in his will as his suc- 
cessor. Blaming defeat on an unworthy 
German peojrle, Hitler committed sui- 
cide, 30 .'^)r. Berlin fell, 2 May. Mean- 
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while the world \vas exjjosed to a series of 
shocks by the uncovering of Hitler’s ex- 
termination camps. Dbnitz, concerned to 
prevent German troops from falling into 
Russian hands, encouraged local sur- 
renders such as those in Italy, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands, 4 May, and in Ba- 
varia by Army Group G, 5 May. But 
Eisenhower demanded simultaneous sur- 
render on both fronts of the remainder, 
threatening to halt any further westward 
flow of refugees and soldiers. The Ger- 
mans signed an unconditional surrender 
on 7 May Victory in Europe (V-E) Day 
was proclaimed, 8 May, and a 2nd sur- 
render (ereinony took place in Berlin 
with tlie Russians present on 9 May. 1945. 
All Western Euroj)e was now free of Axis 
control. 

CASUALTIES. Greater than the enor- 
mous material losses of the European war 
was the human loss. Soviet dead 
amounted to some 20 m. (7 m. military) . 
Including Volkuleutschen, the Germans 
lost 6.5 m. lives (3.5 m. military) . 4.5 to 6 

m. Jews were e.xtcrniinated at Hitler's 
order. In Nazi-occupied Europe, Poland, 
with its large Jewish population, and 
Yugoslavia, where heavy guerrilla fighting 
and atrocities against the Serbs took 
plate, suffered the highest casualties. The 

n. S. lost 4()5,0()(). Britain 330,000. and 
Eraiicc 270.000 total military dead, pri- 
marily in the European theater. 

THE DEFEAT OF JAPAN 

1945 

DRIVE ON THE JAPANESE HOME- 
LAND. The captured Mariana Islands 
(fiiiam. Tinian, and Saipan) furnished 
bases for increasingly heavy air raids on 
[apan.-The next step was to invade Iwo 
Jima, 19 Feb., 1945, to provide an inter- 
mediate base for emergency bomber land- 
ings and fighter cover. Marines raised the 
U.S. flag on Mount Suribachi, 23 Feb., 
and organized resistance on Iwo (the 
most strongly fortified island subdued by 
U.S. forces during the war) ended on 16 
Mar. Practically the entire 22,000-man 
Japanese force fought to the death, while 


6,800 Americans were killed. Okinawa, 
the largest island in the Ryukyus, on the 
edge of the Japanese homeland, was* the 
next U.S. target. The assault began, 1 
Apr., with tlje Japanese defending at 
inland positions rather than on the 
beaches. Kamikaze (divine wind) aircraft 
laids against supporting U.S. naval forces 
caused some losses but never seriously 
threatened the invasion. On 7 Apr. the 
Japanese Imperial Navy committed hara- 
kiri when, with the last 2,500 tons of fuel 
available to it. a suicide attack was 
mounted off Okinawa. The battleship 
Yawato and 4 destroyers were sunk at a 
cost of only 10 U.S. planes. 

BOMBING OF JAPAN. Mass B 29 
(range: 1,600 miles) high-altitude preci- 
sion air raids on Japan, begun in Nov. 
1944 from the Marianas, had poor results. 
But 21st Bomber Command switched to 
low-level attacks, and then turned to 
incendiary raids on Japanese cities with 
their numerous wooden structures. The 
1st night fire bombing raid, 9 Mar., 1945, 
on Tokyo seared nearly 16 sq. mi. of the 
city and killed 83,793 persons. Similar 
attacks spread all over Japan, and Japa- 
nese air def(‘nse was so poor that soon the 
Americans were dropping warning leaflets 
in advance. 

POTSDAM CONFERENCE. Mean- 
whde at the Yalta Conference, 4-11 Feb., 
1945, in return for Soviet entry into the 
Japanese war after Germany’s defeat, the 
US.SR had been promised southern Sak- 
halin, the Kuriles, a lease of Port Arthur, 
pre-cmineiKe in an internationalized 
Dairen, and the use of the Manchurian 
railways. After the fall of Okinawa the 
Japanese government began to seek a way 
out of the war, and secretly asked the 
Soviet Union to mediate. But the Rus- 
sians stalled, and at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence, 17 July-2 Aug., 1945, President 
Harry S Truman (b. 1884) only learned 
of these feelers second hand from Chur- 
chill. (Churchill's Conservative Party was 
defeated in a British election, 26 July, 
and Clement Attlee [1883-1967] became 
prime minister, leaving Stalin the last of 
the Big 3 war leaders.) The Potsdam 
Declaration, published on 26 July, called 
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for immediate Japanese capitulation and 
spelled out the terms* of unconditional 
surrender. 

JAPANESE SURRENDER. Since 1942 
the U.S. "Manhattan Project" had been 
working to develop an atomic bomb, and 
the 1st was exploded at Alamogordo, 
N.M., on l(i July, 1915. When the Japa- 
nese balked at surrendering with the 
emperor’s status unclear, the Hiroshima 
bomb was dropped, 6 Aug., 1945, killing 
71,379 iteoplc. On 8 Aug. Stalin dedared 
war, and Russian forces invaded Man- 
churia, Korea, and southern Sakhalin. 
The Japanese had, since Okinawa, been 
withdi awing to the Chinese coast in older 
to free tioops for the defense of the home 


islands so the Russians met little resis- 
tance. On 9 Aug. another atomic bomb 
was dropj)ed, this time on Nagasaki. The 
Japanese now sued for peace But the 
' atom bombs w/?re only the final blow, for 
the vulnerable Japanese economy was re- 
duced to a shambles, due not only to air 
attack but even more to the destruction by 
submarines of Japan's merchant marine. 
The formal surrender of the Japanese Em- 
pire took place, 2 Sept., 1945, aboard the 
U.S. battleship Missouri, and the 5-m.- 
sirong Japanese army was quickly dis- 
armed. Total military casualties in the 
Asian war were much lighter than in 
Europe, with 2.2 m. Chinese dead, 1,5 m. 
Japanese, and 55,000 Americans. 
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The New Europe 


RECONSTRUCTION AND CHANGE 
IN THE WEST 

France 

194S-58 

FOUNDING OF THE 4TH REPUB 
Lie. Following the nationalization of the 
coal mines, 14 Dec., 1944, the provisional 
government of (Charles de (iaulle created 
the Connt(!*s d’Entreprises, 22 Feb , 1945, 
and Air France, 26 June, and passed 
social security legislation, 11 Oct. It also 
purged Vichy collaborators: Peiain was 
sentenced to death, 14 Aug. ^sentence 
later commuted to detention lor life), 
and Pierre Laval (b. 188‘1) was executed, 
16 Oct. Elections were held for an assem- 
bly, 21 Oct.: the Coinniunists and the 
United Movement of the French Resist- 
ance won 152 seats; the Socialists 152; the 
new Popular Republican Movement 
(MRP) , founded by Georges Bidault (b. 
1899), 141; and other groups 110. De 
Gaulle was elected head of the provisional 
government, 13 Nov., with Bidault as 
foreign minister, Rend Pleven (b. 1901) 
finance minister, and the Communist 
leader Maurice Thorez (1900-1964) min- 
ister of state. 

ECONOMIC LEGISLATION. On 21 
Dec. plans were announced for the estab- 
lishment of a Planning Commission; Jean 
Monnet (b. 1888) was named to head it, 
and the 1st plan was published, 3 Jan., 
1946. On 25 Dec., 1945, the franc was 
devalued, the new latc being frs. 119.1 to 
(U.S.) $1. On 1 Jan., 1946, tlje Bank of 
France was nationalized. On 20 Jan. de 


Gaulle abruptly resigned, protesting 
against the weakness of the executive in 
the proposed constitution, and a new 
Socialist, MRP, and Communist coalition 
was formed. On 8 Apr. the gas and 
electricity industries were naiionali/ed, 
followed by insurance, 25 Apr., and 
(ledit, 17 May. 

THE SEARCH FOR STABILITY. 

The new constitution, providing for an 
all powerful Natiomd Assembly, was re- 
jected by referendum, 5 May, and on 2 
June a new Constituent Assembly was 
elected, with the MRP as the largest bloc. 
Bidault formed a new coalition. On 16 
June, de (»aulle made a speech at Rayeux, 
in which he decried [lariy factionalism 
and called for a presidential type of 
government. A new constitution with a 
weak executive was, however, adopted by 
referendum, 13 Oct. After elections in 
Oct., from which the (Communists 
emerged as the largest party. Vincent 
Auriol (1884-1966) was elected president 
of the Republic, 16 fan., 1947. On 14 
Apr., 1947. de Gaulle formed the Rally of 
the French People (RPF) . Failing to hold 
down prices— l>y Jan. 1948 the price level 
was 13 times that of 1939— the govern- 
ment was faced with frequent strikes for 
higher wages, which it resisted. Finally, 
the Communists supported a strike of 
Renault auto workers, Apr., and joined a 
no-confidence vote against the govern- 
ment, 4 IVfay. On 9 May Communist 
cabinet ministers were dismissed. A new 
liberal statute for Algeria was voted, 
Aug., but was not implemented. In munic- 
ipal elections held in Oct. the RPF 
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emerged as the main party, and de Gaulle 
called for new general elections. The 
center parties replied by creating a 
“Third Force” of parties hostile to both 
Communists and RPF. On 26 Jan., 1948. 
the franc was again devalued, to frs. 214.4 
to $1. In new elections, 17 June, 1951, the 
Third Force parties gained 404 out of 625 
seats. 

DECLINE OF THE 4TH REPUBLIC. 

The MRP proposed a law designed to 
give financial aid to Catholic schools. 
Sept. 1951, but Radicals and Socialists 


opposed it. The law (Loi Barang^) was 
eventually passed with MRP and RPF 
votes. Antoine Pinay (b. 1891) formed a 
new cabinet, May 1952, preaching finan- 
• cial austerity, and the “Pinay Miracle” 
(the achievenSent of national economic 
health) followed. Divisions of opinion on 
the conduct of the Indochinese war and 
on the proposed European Defense Com- 
munity (EDC) provoked frequent minis- 
terial crises, until on 18 June, 1954, Pierre 
Mend^s-France (b. 1907) became premier 
on a pledge to end the war. This he 
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succeeded in doing, but on 1 Nov. rebel- 
lion broke out in Algeria. Mend^s- 
Fraiue’s government fell, 5 Feb., 1955. In 
elections held on 2 Jan., 1956, Pierre 
Poujade (b. 1920) , leading a new party of 
small businessmen, won 13% of the votes. 
The Socialist Guy Mollet (b. 1905) 

formed a new cabinet. He at once visited 
Algiers, bur his conciliatory statements 
provoked settler opposition. Reversing 
himself, he adopted a hard line, dispatch- 
ing military reinlorcements to Algeria. 
On 30 Oct . lO'iO. Mollet joined British 
Prime Minister Eden in sending an ulti- 
matum to Egypt (the Suez Crisis) . Facing 
increasing financial problems and with no 
success in Algeria, Mollet’s government 
fell, 21 May, 1957. Succeeding govern- 
ments were no ntore successful in dealing 
with the problem. On 13 May, 1958, 
settlers in Algeria, suspecting that the 
government was j)rcparing to make a deal 
with the nationalists, rebelled, and were 
soon calling for the return of de Gaulle. 

RECALL TO POWER OF DE 
GAULLE. As revolt spread throughout 
Algeria and to Corsica, de Gaulle was 
invested as prime minister, 1 June, with 
power to rule by dec tec for 6 months and 
to draw up a new constitution. He visited 
Algiers, but spoke in generalities. A com- 
mission under Gaullist Michel Debrt^* (b. 
1912) was set up to draft the new 
constitution. The (Irafr of this document, 
providing for a strong presidency, was 
adopted by referendum, 28 Sept., in 
France and in all French overseas posses- 
sions except G;nn('‘e, it re|)laced the 
French Union wiili the French Commu- 
nity. A new National .Assembly was 
elected. Nov., the new Gaullist “Union 
for the New Republic” (UNR) winning 
189 out of 465 seats and the Communists 
only 10. De Gaulle was elected president, 
21 Dec. 

1959-68 

THE 5TH REPUBLIC. Finance Min 
ister Pinay devalued the franc, 27 Dec., to 
frs. 493 to .SI. Dcbre was appointed prime 
minister, 8 Jan., 1959. On 10 Sept, de 
Gaulle recogni/ed the right of the Al- 
gerians to self-determination, and 


launched the Constantine Plan, On 24 
Dec. a new law vastly increased state aid 
to Catholic schools. In Jan. 1960 discon- 
tented army officers staged a revolt in 
sympathy with the settlers in Algeria, but 
it was soon put down. A referendum, 8 
Jan., 1961, endorsed the principle of 
Algerian self-determination. In Apr. there 
was another army revolt, which also 
collapsed, and de Gaulle invoked emer- 
gency powers. The war in Algeria and the 
increasing violence led to widespread 
protests in France. In the fall of 1961 the 
.settler Secret Army Organization (OAS) 
began a campaign of terror in France and 
Algeria. A referendum, 8 Apr, 1962, en- 
dorsed agreements reached at Fvian, and 
Algeria became independent, 3 July. 

THE GAULLIST REGIME. On 14 
Apr., 1962, Georges Pompidou (b. 1911) 
replaced DebiV^ as prime minister. The 
opposition, protesting a planned refer- 
endum for the direct election of the 
president, defeated the government, 
which rcsignetl, 6 Oct. In the referendum 
on 28 Oct , however, the voters endorsed 
diretf j)resi(leniial eI(‘(tions In n.ilional 
elections in Nov Gaullist s g.iined an over- 
all majority. During Mar -Apr. 1963 tliere 
was a wave of strikes calling for higher 
wages, and on 21 Aj)r the government 
announced a price freeze, followed by a 
siabiliz.ition plan. Sept., to counter in- 
flation. 

In June 1965 proposals for a federation 
of non-Communisi left-wing parlies pro- 
posed by Socialist presidential candidate 
Gaston Deffcrre (b. 1910) failed, and 
Defferrc withdrew. In the picsideiitial 
elections, Dec. 1965, de (’.anile only beat 
Francois Mitierand (b. 1916) in a runoff. 
In Dc’c. 1966. Socialists and Communists 
agreed to co operate in national elections. 
In the elections held in Mar. 1967 the 
Gaullists won a slim majority. The gov- 
ernment acquired power to make certain 
economic and social changes by decree for 
6 months. 

MAY 1968 RIOTS. In May 1968 stu- 
dent rioting, beginning 2 May at the new 
Faculty of Letters at Nanterre and 
spreading to the Sorbonne and to provin- 
cial universiiics. touched off a month-long 
social and economic crisis. The students. 
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led by Daniel Cohn-Bcndit (b. 1945) , 
protested against po^ce brutality and 
tailed for a radical transfoimation of 
French society and for educational re- 
forms. They rioted repeatedly, setting up 
barricades in the Latin Quarter and 
fighting with police. I'hey occupied the 
Sorbonne from 14 May to 16 June. 
Workers went on strike for one day, 13 
May, in sympathy with the students, then 
more extensively, demanding fewer work- 
ing hours and higher minimum wages. By 
20 May, 7-10 m. workers (i/^ of France’s 
labor forte) w'ere on strike and trans- 
portation, communications, and produc- 
tion were at a standstill. On 21 May. de 
Gaulle proposed a referendum to decide 
upon his continuance in ollice. The “gen- 
eral strike" began to break, .31 May, as 
workers began making wage settlements 
with their emplosers. Normalcy was re- 
nt hie\ed onlv on () June. 

RETENTION OF POWER BY DE 
GAULLE. Farliameniary elections were 
held 23 and 30 June instead of the pro- 
posed referendum. De (iaulle’s Union for 
the Defense of the Rejrublic won an 
absolute majority for the 1st time, taking 
votes aw'ay from the Communists and 
from Afitterand’s Federation of the 
Democratic and Socialist Left. On 10 July 
Afaurice Couve de Afurville (b. 1907) 
replaced Pompidou as premier. On 11 
Oct a sweeping educational reform bill 
was passed, detenirali/ing the university 
system and providing for student partici- 
pation in academic administration. A 
monetary crisis developed, caused by the 
“events of Afay” and the etisuing flight of 
capital. On 24 Nov., de Gaulle refused to 
devalue the franc, but announced instead 
a program of austerity: a wage and {)rice 
freeze, budgetary cuts, and better admin- 
istration of the tax laws. 

Great Britain and Ireland 
1945-63 

LABOUR ELECTION WIN. In the 
elections of 5 July, 1915, the Labour 
Party won a landslide victory on a plat- 
form of full employment, social reform, 
and nationalization of key industries. 


Clement Attlee (1883-1967) became 
prime minister, Ernest Bevin (1881-1951) 
foreign secretary, I'lugh Dalton (1887- 
1962) ^Jhancellor of the cxchec|uer, 
Herbert Aforrison (1888-1965) leader of 
the House oi* Commons, and Aneurin 
Bevan (1897-1960) minister of health. 
The sudden ending of Icnd-lcase, an- 
nounced by the U.S.A. on 24 Aug., made 
rapid demobilization essential. Faced 
with a massive housing shortage, the 
government took compulsory purchase 
powers. 4he U.S.A granted Britain a 
loan of .53,750 m., 6 Dec. 

NATIONALIZATION LEGISLA- 
TION. Fhe nationalization of the Bank 
of England became efTective 14 Feb., 1916, 
and that of civil aviation 1 Aug. The 
harsh winter of 1946-47 provoked a 
severe fuel crisis. The Transport Act of 
1947 nationalized railrcxids, canals, and 
the trucking industry. On 1 Jan., 1948, 
the coal industry was nationalized. On 5 
July, 1948, the National Health Service 
l)egan, providing free medical care for all. 
In response to continuing adverse trade 
bal.inccs the government devalued the 
])ouncl sterling by 1/3, 18 Sejit., 1949. In 
elections held on 23 keb., 1950, Labour 
retained a bare majority. The steel indus- 
try was national i/ed, 15 Feb., 1!)51. On 16 
Apr. Bevan and Harold Wilson (b. 1916) 
resigned in protest against the rearma- 
ment program. 

CONSERVATIVE RETURN TO 
POWER. Elections held on 25 Oct., 1951, 
were won by the Conservatives. Churchill 
returned to power as prime minister with 
Eden as foreign secretary and R. A. 
Butler (b. 1902) as chancellor of the 
c\chec|uer. Faced with a new balance of 
payments problem, the government im- 
posed higher taxes and cut construction 
programs. On 6 May, 1953, road transport 
was denationalized, and iron and steel 
followed suit. 13 July. Food rationing 
ended, 4 July, 1954. After improving 
during 1953-54, the payments position 
worsened in 1955 as speculation began on 
a return to sterling convertibility. On 5 
Apr., 1955, Churchill retired and was 
replaced by Eden, with Harold Macmil- 
lan (b. 1894) His foreign secretary. The 
Conservatives increased their majority in 
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elections held on 26 May. On 7 Dec. 
Attlee resigned and was succeeded by 
Hugh Gaitskell (1906-63) as Labour 
Party leader. The discount rate Kad again 
to be raised, 1956. Eden resigned, 9 Jan., 
1957, following the Suez war, and Macmil- 
lan succeeded him. On 4 Apr. new defense 
plans were announced ending the draft 
and reducing the armed forces to 375,000 
men. During 1958 there emerged a Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament, led by 
Bertrand Russell (b. 1872) and seeking 
British renunciation of atomic weapons. 
The issue figured in the elections of 8 
Oct., 1959, which the Conservatives won, 
but not until Oct. 1961 did Labour hnally 
reject nuclear disarmament as a party 
policy. 

ECONOMIC POLICY. In Apr. 1960 
the government instituted a credit squeeze, 
and in July 1961 called for a wage pause, 
simultaneously again raising the discount 
rate. On 20 Dec., 1960, plans for a drastic 
reorganization of the railways were an- 
nounced. A rapidly growing rate of Com- 
monwealth immigration led the govern- 
ment to impose controls, 27 Feb., 1962. In 
July 1962, in the wake of by-election 
losses, Macmillan shuffled his cabinet, 
making Reginald Maudling (b. 1917) 
chancellor of the exchequer. In fan. 
1963 Harold Wilson was elected leader of 
the Labour Party. During the spring of 
1963 the government was badly shaken by 
a series of spy leaks and associated scan- 
dals, notably the "Profumo Affair." On 10 
Oct. Macmillan resigned and Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home (b. 1903) replaced him. 

REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. With the 
coming of peace, normal relations be- 
tween Ireland and Britain were gradually 
restored. On 31 May, 1948, prewar trade 
links were re-established. In elections 
held on 4 Feb., 1948, de Valera’s Fianna 
Fiiil emerged as the largest party, but dc 
Valera rejected a coalition, and Fine Gael 
leader John Costello (b. 1891) became 
premier. On 21 Dec., 1948, a law was 
passed withdrawing Ireland from the 
Commonwealth, and the Republic of 
Ireland was proclaimed, 17 Apr., 1949. 
Following new elections, May 1951, de 
Valera became premier, but was replaced 
by Costello in 1954. Costello’s coalition 
was divided over economic policy and 


what attitude to adopt toward the I.R.A. 
(Irish Republican^ Army) , which used 
terrorism to advance the reunion of 
Northern Ireland and the south. De 
Valera returned to power. Mar. 1957, and 
was elected president, 17 June, 1959. Sean 
Lemass (b. 1899) became premier and 
James Dillon (b. 1902) leader of the 
opposition. Slow moves began toward 
normalizing relations with Northern Ire- 
land. 

1964-68 

2ND POSTWAR LABOUR GOVERN 
MENT. In elections held on 15 Oct., 
1964, Labour won a narrow victory, and 
Wilson became prime minister with 
George Brown (b. 1914) as his deputy. 
The new government was faced with a 
massive sterling crisis, halted for the time 
being by large borrowings from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. On 26 Oct. a 
15% surcharge was imposed on imports. 
In Sept. 1965 a national development 
plan was published. On 2 Nov. the Race 
Relations Act went into effect, outlawing 
racial discrimination in public. New elec- 
tions, Mar. 1966, increased Labour’s ma- 
jority. Following yet another run on 
sterling, the government imposed a freeze 
on all wage increases, July, and cut 
expenditure heavily. Unemployment 6g- 
ures began to rise. 

'Lhe steel industry was renationalized, 
28 July, 1967. Both in 1963 and in 1967 
de Gaulle vetoed British entry into the 
EEC, ECSC, and Euratom. The sterling 
crisis worsened and the pound was de- 
valued, 18 Nov., 1967. to £1=S2.40. The 
Bank of England’s discount rate was 
rai.sed to 8% and government spending 
was reduced in order to restore confi- 
dence in the pound. 

Germany 

1945-49 

DIVISION OF GERMANY. On 5 June. 
1945, the allied powers occupying the 4 
zones into which Germany had been 
divided constituted themselves the su- 
preme authority in Germany. A 3-power 
conference at Potsdam, 17 July-2 Aug., 
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decreed the extirpation of Nazism, the 
abolition of Na/i organizations and laws, 
the disbandment of German armed 
forces, the trial of war criminals, and 
allied control of education, democratiza- 
tion, and decentralization of government. 

POLICIES IN THE ZONES. The 
borders between the occupation zones 
tended rapidly to become frontiers and 
each zone self-sufficient, as each occupying 
power carried out the Potsdam agree- 
ments in its own way. The French sought 
the separation of the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland from Gennany. In Nov. 1945 
the British took over the Ruhr mines and 
Krupp factories. In the Russian zone the 
Communist Party flourished under Wil- 
helm Pieck (1876-1960) and Walter IJl- 
bricht (b. 1893) . On 20 Dec. the Commu- 
nists and Socialists in the Russian zone 
merged to form the Workers Party, but 
Socialists in other zones refused to be 
associated with it. I he Russians confis- 
cated all landholdings over 100 hectares 
in size, dissolved the big trusts, and 
removed goods and machinery to the 
Soviet Union as reparations. The British 
and Americans united their zones eco- 
nomically to form the “bizone,” 1 Jan., 
1947. The U.S.A. made Bavaria the first 
German-contiolled area, June 1917; it was 
soon followed by the united state of 
Baden- Win ttemberg and an enlarged 
Hesse. By the end of 1947 each zone had 
an elected government. Faced with severe 
shoitages of food and housing, unemploy- 
ment, and an influx of refugees from the 
east (c. 10 m. by 1947), the U.S.A. and 
Britain steadily modified limitations on 
German industry. On 7 June, 1948, the 
western powers announced their inten- 
tion to create a federal state in their 
zones and to institute a currency reform. 
The latter came into effect, 20 June, but 
the Russians rejected it and instituted a 
land blockade of Berlin. 

1949-63 

* V 

CREATION OF THE FEDERAL RE 
PUBLIC. In the west a parliamentary 
council drafted a new constitution which, 
at allied insistence, was to be federal. The 
task was completed in May 1949, and the 
constitution promulgated, 23 May. It cre- 


ated a federal system, with* a ceremonial 
president, a powerful chancellor elected 
by the lower house (itself proportionally 
elected) , and an upper house represetit- 
jng the constituent states. 

Elections we.»e held, 14 Aug. Of 402 
seats the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDIJ) , founded by Konrad Adenauer 
(1876-1967), won 139 and the Socialists, 
led by Kurt Schumacher (1895-1952), 
won 131. Theodor Heuss (1884-1963) 
was elected president of the republic, 12 
Sept., and Adenauer formed a CDU-Free 
Democrat coalition, with Ludwig Erhard 
(h. 1897) as economics minister. 

ADENAUER REGIME. Adenauer’s 
policy called for friendship with France 
and the U.S.A., an end to the occupation, 
and German reunification,' while Erhard 
sought economic growth through liberal 
capitalism. In July 1951 the western 
powers ended the state of war with 
Germany. Agreements to terminate the 
occupation were signed, 26 May, 1952, 
and Germany entered the EDC, 27 May. 
In general elections, 6 Sept., 1953, the 
CDU gained an over all majority. By the 
beginning of 1955 industrial production 
was double that of 1936. On 5 May the 
Paris Agreements became effective and 
Germany regained her sovereignty. In the 
1957 elections the CDU increased its 
majority. At their Bad Godesherg conven- 
tion, 1959, the Socialists reversed their 
policy on nationalization, accepting the 
principle of private ownership. Willy 
Brandt (b. 1913) was elected the Social- 
ists’ leader. Adenauer announced his in- 
tention to seek the presidency, but later 
withdrew. In 1961 the CDU lost its 
majority, and Adenauer formed a coali- 
tion with the Free Democrats. In Oct. 
1962 the government was shaken by the 
Spiegel affair, and Defense Minister F. J. 
Strauss (b. 1915) had to resign. Adenauer 
resigned, 11 Oct., 1963, and Erhard suc- 
ceeded him. 

1964-68 

ACCESSION OF KIESINGER. On 27 
Oct., 1966, the 4 Free Democrat cabinet 
ministers resigned over a budgetary dis- 
pute, and Erhard refused to seek a vote of 
confidence. The CDU replaced him as 
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ch.uicellor by Kurt Kicsinger (b. 1904), 
who formed a coalition with the Social 
Dcrnocrals, Brandt !)CcominK vice-chan- 
celljr and minister of foreign affairs, 
Strauss finance minister, and Gerhard 
Schnkler (b. 1921) defense-minister. 

GROWTH OF RIGHT AND LEFT 
RADICALISM. The National Demo- 
cratic Party (NPD) , a rightist, “neo-Na/i" 
organization founded in 1964 by Adolf 
von Thadden, betaine an active forte in 
German politics, capturing 6 to 10% of 
the \otc in elections lor various provin- 
cial parliaments, 1966-68. The So/ialist- 
isditT Deutsther Studentenbuntl (S1)S) , 
led by Ruth Dutschke (b. 1940) , demon- 
strated repeatetlly in major titles, calling 
lor educational reforms and diplomatic 
letognilion ol r’ast Germany, anti oppos- 
ing the influence on public opinion of 
conservative |)ul)lisher Axel Springer. On 
14 fune, 1968, the much-opposed Emer- 
gent y Powers Rill w.is passed, providing 
lor the suspension t)f tivil liberties in 
time of national tlanger. With the bill’s 
passage, the wesicin allies relintjuished 
their octupaiion rights in West Germany 
to the Gciman government. 

Italy 

1945-63 

CREATION OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES. Following the capitulation of 
(ierm.m troops. 2 May. 194 a. large areas 
of Italy remained outside government 
control, and there wxas widesprt ad settling 
of accounts by Resistance groups. New 
parties emerged, notably the Christian 
Democrats, led by Alcide do (rasperi 
(1881-1954) ; the Social Democrats, led by 
Giuseppe Saragat (b. 1898) and Pietro 
Nenni (b. 1891) : and the Communist 
Party, led by Palmiro I'ogliatti (1893- 
1964) . An all-party government was 
formed, June 1945, but Liberals and 
Labor Democrats resigned, Nov., and de 
Gasperi formed a new coalition, with 
Nenni as vice-premier and Togliatti as 
justice minister. 

THE REPUBLIC. In a referendum 
held on 2 June, 1946, the voters opted for 
a republic. A Constituent Assembly was 


elected, with 207 Christian Democrats, 
115 Socialists, and. 104 Communists out of 
a total membership of 556. A new consti- 
tution created a decentralized political 
system under a figurehead president and 
a premier who had to obtain investiture 
by both a senate elected for 6 years and a 
chamber elected for 5. Roman Catholi- 
cism remained the state religion, and the 
1929 Concordat with the Vatican was 
retained. From the Fascists the republic 
inherited the Institute for Industrial Re- 
construction (IRI) , whose head, Enrico 
Afattei (1909-62) . originally appointed to 
licpndate it, made the IRI a powerful 
instrument of industrial progress. 

POLITICAL INSTABILITY AND 
ECONOMIC ADVANCE. On 13 Jan.. 
1947, tile Socialists split apart. Refusing 
to w’ork with the Communists, the right 
wing under Sar.igat formed a new Social 
D<‘mociatic Party In May Cominuriist 
mimsteis resigned, and de Gas|)eri 
formed a new coalition. Severe inflation 
led to a gener.d strike, Dec. 1947. In 
elections held on 18 Apr., 1948, the 
C'.hiistian Democrats won 307 out of 574 
seats. In 1949 there was unrest in Cala- 
bria, and on 1 July, 1950, the Cassa per il 
Me/zogiorno w.is set up to piomote in- 
vestment in southern Italy. 

Deflation proved a successtul stimulant 
of production, and the economic situa- 
tion improved during 1950-51, sparked by 
oil discoveries and an upturn in tourism. 
In elections held in [une 1953 the 
governing parties lost votes and a period 
of government instability followed the 
resignation ol de Gasperi, July 1953, with 
the Christian Democrats allied sometimes 
with the Monarchists and sometimes with 
the Social Democrats, 'lire Christian 
Democrats sj>lit into factions, a conserva- 
tive group being led by Giusejrpe Pella (b. 
1902) and a reformist one by Amintore 
F.infarii (b. 1908) , who was party secre- 
tary general. On 5 Oct., 1954, the Trieste 
dispute with Yugoslavia was finally 
settled. Iir Feb. 1955 oil was discovered in 
the ,\bru//i. atid Mattei arranged for IRI 
to exploit it. 

Following the Russian denunciation of 
.bialin, the 2 Italian socialist parties began 
to move closer together. On 26 Jan., 1959, 
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Fanfani resigned as premier, and on 31 
Jan. as secretary generals of the Christian 
Democrats. A number of short lived cabi- 
nets then held office. In Jan. 1962 the 
Christian Democrat party congress ap- 
proved a Fanfani plan to negotiate with 
the Nejiiii Socialists, and Nenni agreed to 
support a left-of-centcr government, 19 
Feb. In Dec. 1962 the government nation- 
alized the electricity industry. The right 
wing gained strength, however, in the 
elections of Apr. 1963, and Fanfani re- 
signed, 16 May. In June a government of 
administrators was formed, provoking left- 
wing protests. 

1963-68 

ECONOMIC AUSTERITY. In Sept 
1963 an austerity progiam was launched 
to chetk inflation. On 4 Dec. a new coali- 
tion took office, v/ith Aldo Moro (b. 1916) 
as premier and Nenni as vice-premier. 
New austerity measures were introduced. 
22 Feb., 1964, and on 14 Mar. an inter- 
national loan w.ts floated. In June Moro 
was defeated over a plan to aid Catholic 
schools On 29 [.in., 1965, a .5 year devel- 
opment plan was adopted, based on a 
projected annual growth rate. Fanfani 
again became premier, 5 Mar., resigning 
on 28 Dec. In July 1966 the two socialist 
parties, Nenni’s Socialist Party and Sara- 
gai’s Democratic Socialist Party, agreed 
to reunite. 

The jrarliaincniary elections held on 
19-20 May, 1968, resulted in small gains 
for the Communists and Christian Demo- 
crats and losses for the Socialists and 
Liberals. A lengthy political crisis devel- 
oped when the Unified Socialist Party 
pulled out of the coalition, opposing the 
unwillingness of the Christian Democrats 
to reform the pension, tax. and educa- 
tional systems and to speed economic 
development in the south. Moro resigned, 
5 June, and a minority Christian Demo- 
cratic government under Giovanni Leone 
(b. 1908)- was named until a coalition 
could be formed. Leone’s government 
fell, 19 Nov., and it was not until mid-Dec. 
that a new coalition of Christian Demo- 
crats and Socialists took office under 
Mariano Rumor (b. 1915) . 


The Low Countries, Scandinavia, 
and Finland 

1915-68 

BELGIUM. A Catholic -Socialist-Liberal- 
Coniinunist coalition under Achille van 
.\cker (b 1898) was formed, 11 Feb., 1945, 
with P.iul-Henri Spaak (b. 1899) as for- 
eign minister. Following the elections of 7 
Apr, 1946. the Catholic Christian Social- 
ists emerged as the largest party. The 
Communi.is left the cabinet. Mar. 1947, 
and Spaak formed an all-Socialist min- 
istry. 

The country was divided on the “royal 
cjuesnon,’' which also heightened Flcmish- 
Walloon difTerences, the largely Christian 
Socialist Flemings supporting the uncon- 
ditional return of Leopold III and the 
largely Socialist Walloons wanting to 
make his return conditional. This pro- 
voked ministerial crises and street vio- 
lence. Finally a plebiscite was held, 12 
Mar.. 1950, which resulted in a vote of 
57% for the king’s return and 42% against 
it. The king was restored to the throne, 
22 July, aucl delegated his powers to his 
son. 31 |uly, who became Baiidoiiin I on 
7 Sept., 1951. 

In elections held on 11 Apr., 1954, the 
Christian Socialists lost the majority they 
had acquired in 1950, and a Socialist- 
Liberal Coalition was formed. In the 
spring of 1955, Catholics demonstrated 
against a proposal to lower subsidies to 
private schools, but the bill passed, 13 
June. On 3 Feb., 1958, Belgium signed an 
economic union treaty with the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg, but the resulting 
“Benelux” never became fully effective. 

Following riots in the Belgian Congo, 
Jan. 1959, African problems began to 
dominate government activity, a situation 
which continued through I960. In Feb. 
1959, strikes broke out in the Belgian coal 
mines, and in Jan. 1960 there was a 
general strike in favor of economic and 
social reforms. In Dec. 1960 the Loi 
Unique was proposed, reducing state ex- 
penditure, increasing taxes, allowing 
greater investment, and seeking to pro- 
mote financial stability. The law pro- 
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vokecl widespread strikes, but was voted, 
13 Jan., 1961. 

Walloon demands for constitutional 
reform provoked another go*vernment 
crisis, and the Christian Socialists lost 
votes in the elections of '26 Mar. Theo 
Lefevre (b. 1914) formed a Christian 
Socialist-Socialist coalition. In Oct. 1961, 
Flemish and Walloon demonstrators 
clashed in Brussels. On 15 Feb., 1962, 
Parliament passed a bill defining the 
linguistic boundaries of Belgium and 
making Brussels bilingual, but Flemish- 
Walloon disputes continued, especially at 
the University of Louvain. In Apr. 1964, 
doctors went on strike to protest against a 
new government medical-care program. 
At a round-table conference, Jan. 1965, 
the parties agreed on constitutional re- 
forms designed to prevent one language 
group from dominating the other, but in 
elections held on 23 May the governing 
parties lost votes to the “linguistic ex- 
tremists.” In Feb. 1966, Socialist ministers 
resigned, and in Mar. a new cabinet was 
formed of Christian Socialists and mem- 
bers of the Party for Liberty and Prog- 
ress. Paul van den Boeynants’ cabinet fell, 
7 Feb., 1968, over linguistic disputes and 
student riots at the University of Lou- 
vain. The king dissolved Parliament in 
preparation for elc'ctions, 1 Apr., in 
which the Flemish Nationalist Party 
gained votes. A new coalition of Social 
Christians and Socialists was formed 
under Gaston Eyskens (b. 1905) . 

NETHERLANDS. 'Ehe Netherlands 
sufTcred greatly in the last months of the 
war. Wide areas were flooded, and many 
people starved. Queen Wilhelmina re- 
turned. 3 May, 1945. From elections held 
on 17 May, 1946, the Catholic People’s 
Party and a new Labor Party emerged as 
the strongest groups, fonning a coalition, 
2 July, which lasted until 1958. Following 
widespread flooding, 31 }an.-2 Feb., 1953, 
a Delta Plan was launched to seal off 
several estuaries from the North Sea. 

Gradually government reconstruction 
plans led to higher wages and, as the 
country industriali/ed, to a decline in 
unemployment. On 11 Dec., 1958, Pre- 
mier Willem Drees (b. 1886) resigned. 
Following elections, 12 Mar., 1959, a 


Catholic-Protestant coalition was formed 
under Jan cle Quay (b. 1901) . On 15 Aug., 
1960, natural gas was discovered in 
Groningen. On 7 Mar., 1961, the florin 
was revalued to fl.3.80 to (U.S.) $1. In the 
elections of 15 May, 1963, left-wing neu- 
tralists took votes from the Labor Party, 
and Victor Marijnen (b. 1917) formed a 
new coalition, 24 July. On 29 Feb., 1964, 
labor and management agreed on a 10% 
wage raise. The 1966 budget proposed a 
similar increase in government expendi- 
tures and on 23 May, in the face of 
balance-of-payments deficits, a 2-month 
wage freeze was imposed. In June 1966 
there were riots in Amsterdam, originally 
of workers, and later of "provos.” The 
government fell, 14 Oct., as Parliament 
refused to increase government spending. 
In the elections of 15 Feb., 1967, the 
Catholic and Labor Parties lost votes. Piet 
de Jong (b. 1915) formed a new coalition 
government, 3 Apr., 1967. 

NORWAY. The Labor Party gained an 
absolute majority in the elections of 7 
Oct., 1945, and retained it in the 1949 
and 1953 elections. Vidkun Quisling (b. 
1887) was executed, 24 Oct., 1945. By 
autumn 1946, production surpassed pre- 
war flgiues. On 22 Jan., 1955, Finar 
Gerhardsen (b. 1897) returned to office as 
pi#*mier, and on 23 Mar., 1956, the 
government froze prices. In July 1957 
there were strikes for highei wages in the 
forestry, paper, and construction indus- 
tries. On 1 Alar., 1959, the workweek was 
fixed at not more than 45 hours. 

On 15 Apr., 1961, a neutralist Socialist 
Party was formed of dissident Labor 
members, and Labor lost its majority, 11 
Sejjt., 1961. A 4-year plan issued in 1962 
foresaw a 17^\', increase in production. On 
5 Jan., 1962, price controls were rcim- 
posed. Gerhardsen resigned, 24 Aug., 

1963, but the conservative government 
that replaced him was short-lived, and he 
returned to power, 25 Sept. On 23 Apr., 

1964, Parliament adopted a law authoriz- 
ing compulsory wage arbitration by the 
National Wages Board. 

SWEDEN. On 6 Oct., 1946, Tage 
Erlander (D. 1901) became premier. FI is 
government faced pressure to raise wages 
and had to introduce austerity measures 
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to limit imports. On 1 June, 1955, com- 
pulsory health insuranc*e was introduced. 
The Socialists lost their majority in the 
elections of June 1958, and Erlander 
formed a minority government. On 15 
Dec., 1965, a law was adopted providing 
for state subsidies to political parties. 

DENMARK. After the elections of 30 
Oct., 1945, the Social Democrats remained 
the laigest party. On 23 Mar., 1948, the 
Faroe Islands were granted internal au- 
tonomy. A new constitution with a single 
chamber came into force, 5 )unc, 1953. 
On 30 Sept., 1953, an all-Socialist cabinet 
under Hans Hedtoft (1903-55) was 
formed. On Hedtoft’s death, H. C. 
Hansen (1906-60) succeeded him. 

In Mar. 1956 a major series of strikes 
cru|)ted, but were settled by wage in- 
creases. 12 Apr. On 20 Feb.. 1959, Den- 
ntark bcc.ime a member of the European 
Free Frade Association (EFTA) , though 
much of her trade was with the EEC. 
Viggo Kampinann (b. 1910) replaced 
Hansen as pieiniei, 19 Feb., 1960. On 31 
[uly, 1962, Jens Otto Krag (b. 1914) 
became premier On 12 Mar., 1963, Par- 
liament voted to extend existitig wage 
contracts for 2 ncmis and free/e both 
prices and wages. The Socialists lost votes 
in the elections of No\. 1966. On 2 May, 
1967, the government announced that 
Denmark leinained a candidate for mem- 
bership in the EEC. 

FINLAND. 1 he Social Democrats and 
the Communists emerged as the main 
parties from the elections of Mar. 1945. 
J. K Paasikivi (1870-1956) formed an all- 
paity cabinet. A puige was instituted of 
individuals responsible for the anti-Soviet 
policy ol 1939-40. On 19 May, 1948, 
Pailiament censured a Communist min- 
ister and, following losses by them in the 
elections of July, the Communists were 
not included in the new cabinet. A 
nonaggression pact with the Soviet 
Union, 6 .Apr., 1948, was complemented 
by a trade agreement. 13 June, 1950. The 
USSR became Finland’s best customer. 

In Mar. 1950 Urho Kckkonen (b. 1900) 
formed a new coalition, and was elected 
president, 15 Feb., 1951. In Mar. 1956 a 
general strike jirotcsted against rejieal of 
the Emergency Powers Act. which tied 


wages ^o the cost-of-living index. In the 
elections of July 1958 the Communists 
emerged as the strongest party, but w^re 
unable to form a coalition, and minority 
•governments continued to rule. On 27 
Mar., 1961, Finland became an associate 
member of F!FTA. Kekkonen was re- 
elected president, Feb. 1962, following 
Soviet indications that his re-election 
would be welcomed by the USSR. In Jan. 
1964 a wage freeze was imposed for 6 
months. After the elections of Mar. 1966 a 
coalition was formed which included 
Communists for the 1st time since 1948. 

Spain and Portugal 

1945-68 • 

SPAIN. On 19 July, 1945, Gen. Franco 
teoigani/ed his cabinet to include a Cath- 
olic Action leader. United Nations at- 
tempts to isolate Spain proved abortive, 
but Spain did not become a member of 
the UN. On 31 Mar., 1947, a new 
constitution was promulgated, making 
Spam a monarchy and giving the Cau- 
dillo power to nominate his successor. 
The constitution was denounced by the 
pretender to the Spanish tin one, Don 
Juan, but was adopted by a relerendum, 
6 July. 

In the spring of 1951, strikes erupted in 
Catalonia and the Bascpic country in 
protest against low wages and lack of 
political liberty. The strike leadeis were 
jailed. A new concordat, 26 Sept., 1954, 
ensured state control of the church. 

Prices continued to rise, and riots 
broke out in Madrid, Feb. 1956. In July 
1959 the peseta was devalued, the new 
rate being 60 to (U.S.) $1, and Spain 
joined the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) . The 
steady growth of tourism (1 m. visitors 
in 1953, 8 ni. in 1961) improved the 
country’s b.ilance of payments. In Sept. 
1960, strikes and sabotage increased, and 
many intellectuals were arrested. On 23 
Apr., 1962, the .Asturias mineis ceased 
work and their strike movement spread, 
as liberal church organizations supported 
the strikers. Arrests were made, and a 
state of ejnergency declared, 4 May, but 
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on 24 May miners' wages were raised and 
the strikes ended egrly in June. On 14 
De/"., 1966, a referendum endorsed a new 

h 

Organic Law providing for the appoint- 
ment of a premier and guaranteeing' 
religious freedom for non Catholics. 

PORTUGAL. After the war the Portu- 
guese government under Antonio de Oli- 
veira Sala/ar (1). 1889) held elections on 
18 Nov., 1945, and eased censorship. Left- 
wing parties hirmcd a ‘‘Movement of 
Democratic Unity" to oppose the govern- 
ment, and censorship was re-established. 
In Oct. 1946 a group of army officers 
failed in an attempt to sei/e control of 
rlic state. Arrests for what the government 
legarded as “subversion" were frecpient. 
The opposition boycotted the elections of 
1949 as it had those of 19L5. 

In elections held on 8 June, 1958, 
however, Umberto Delgado (1906- 65) did 
not withdraw, but stood on a platform of 
free elections in Portugal. Popular 
demonstrations in his favor led to police 
action and casualties. He won 5^';, of 
the vote, and his pojiularity grew. Fearing 
ariest by the government, he fled the 
country. 

In Mai. 1959 an uprising was at- 
tempted in Lisbon., but it failed On 23 
Jan., 1961, a group of Portugn^'se hostile 
to Sala/ar seized control of the ship Santa 
Malta in an attempt to arouse support 
for Delgado. In the Portuguese African 
territories rebellion broke out in Angola, 
Mar. 1961. 'The Portuguese government 
sent troops to Angola, and to Mo/ambique 
and Portuguese Guinea in 196.3. In .Aug. 
1963 the Social Democratic Anion Afove- 
ment was founded in opposition to the 
regime. It called for the easing of repres- 
sion, democrati/ation of the republic, and 
self-determination for the o\cTseas terri- 
tories. The dead body of Delgado was 
found, Apr. 1965, in Spain, wlicre he was 
presumed to have come to contact mem- 
bers of the Portuguese opposition. The 
Action Movement took part in the cam- 
paign for the general elections of 7 Nov., 
1965, but withdrew from the ballots, 
leaving Salazar’s National Union in con- 
trol of all 130 seats. In Sept. 1968 Salazar 
had a brain hemorrhage and was replaced 
as premier by Marcelo Gaetano^ (b. 1906) . 


Austria and Switzerland 

1945-68 

AUSTRIA. On 29 .\pr., 1945, the Rus- 
sians installed a Populist -Social Demo- 
crat-Communist prosisional gosernment 
headed by Social Democrat Karl Renner 
(1870-1950) , which Britain and the U.S.A. 
recognized. On 25 June Austria was parti- 
tioned into 4 occupation zones. In all 
zones, especially the Russian, intensive 
anti-Nazi measures were taken. Flections 
were held, 25 Nov., giving the People’s 
Party 85 seats, the .Socialists 76, and the 
Communists L Leopold Figl (1904-65) 
became chain ellor of a 3 party cabinet, 
and Renner was elected president, 20 
Dec. 

'Fhe goveinment outlined a program of 
cle-Nazilication. the nationalization of key 
industries, and the return to Austria of 
the South Tyrol. The U.S.A., Britain, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
.Administration (UNRR.A) , .uul the Furo- 
pean Recoveiy Program (FRP) aided 
Austiia, which had also to cope with over 
600,000 displaced persons 

,\ustrian sovereignty was restored. June 
1946, though a final peace treaty waited 
on allied agreement I’he Communists 
left the government, Nov. 1947. In Mar 
1955 the new (h.inccllor, [ulius Raab 
(1891-1964) , visited Moscow, and the 
Rus.sians subsequently agreed to make a 
treaty w'ith Austri.i. A .State Treaty be- 
tween the allies and tlie .Austrian Rejiub- 
lic was signed on 15 May. 1955, and 
provided for \ustrian neutrality and the 
withdrawal of foreign troops (completed 
Oct. 1955) . 

Raab tesigned, 11 Apr.. 1961, and was 
succeeded by Alfons Gorbach (b. 1898). 
On 15 Dec., 1961, .Austria asked for 
negotiations to enable her to become 
associated with the FFC. On 31 May, 

1963, the Supreme Court ruled that Otto 
von Hapsbnrg could return, but the 
Socialists rejected its decision. On 2 Feb., 

1964, Gorbach resigned, and was replaced 
by Josef Khus (b. 1910) . In elections held 
on 6 Mar., 1966, Klaus’s People’s Party 
won absolute control of Parliament— the 
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1st time a single party had had a majority 
since 1945. On 17 Dec., ^966, Austria and 
the EEC agreed to a tariff cut on indus- 
trial products; but on 29 June, 1967, Italy 
opposed Austrian entry into the EEC and 
ECSC because of terrorist attacks against 
the Italian South I'yrol which were 
thought to have been perpetrated by 
Austrians. 

SWITZERLAND. After the war 
Swit/ciland declined to join the UN, but 
kept in a high state of military readiness 
and actively contributed to peaceful 
international activities. On 11 fuly, 1958, 
the government annouiued that it fa- 
vored the ac(juisition by Switzerland of 
nuclear weapons. On 1 Apr. 1962, a 
Socialist-sponsored refer endinn to pro- 
hibit all nuclear weapons in Switzerland 
was defeated. The government restricted 
the admissioti of foieign workers, 1 Mar., 
196.1 By Aug. of the previous year the 
number of these had risen to 645,000. 

Greece 

1945-49 

CIVIL WAR. After the evacuation of 
German troops, .Sept.~No\. 1914, most of 
Greece wms controlled by guerrilla forces, 
especially by the largely (amimunist 
1 LAS On 18 Oct., 1944. Cieorge Papan- 
dreon (b. 1888) , a centrist, w.is made head 
of a national unily cabinet, but its ELAS 
members soon resigned. Cavil war began 
as ELAS members attacked right-wing 
and British occupation forces. Negotia- 
tions led to the Varkizoi Agreement, 14 
Jan.. 1945: the government |)iomised free 
elections, the ba.sic freedoms, and an end 
to martial law; and dissidents promised 
to surrender their arms. 

During 1945 there were 6 cabinets In 
May 1945, workers in Athens struck in 
protest against low wages and high prices. 
Elections, 31 Mar., 1946, were won by 
the right-wing Populist Party, and a 
plebiscite, 1 Sept., voted to recall King 
George II. 

In the fall of 1946, charging nonim- 
plementation of the Varki/oi accords, the 
Communists renewed the civil war. With 
British, and later American, assistance the 


revolt v'as crushed by 1949. Between 191.5 
and 1949, 45,000 people were killed. 

1950-68 

POLITICAL INSTABILITY. In elec 
tions held on 16 Nov., 1952, the right- 
wing Greek R.dly of Alexander Papagos 
(1883-1955) won 239 out of .300 seats, and 
Papagos became prime minister. He was 
succeeded. Oct. 1955, by Constantine 
Karamanlis (b. 1907). By 1951 the 

dr.idima was at 84,000 to the pound 
sterling (as against 600 in 1945) . Kara- 
manlis’ National Radical Ibiion won the 
elections of 19 Ecb.. 1956. Eiorn 1956 to 
1958 the problem of Cypiiis dominated 
(ireek y)olitics. In Eeb. IfUil Papandreou 
foimed the Center Union, winch won 100 
scats to the NRU’s 176 in the elections of 
the following 29 Oct. Lhe opjjosition 
claimed the elections were fraudulent, 
and accused the king of meddling in 
politics. Karam.inlis resigned, 11 June, 
1963, and the Centei Union w'on most 
scats at the next election, 3 Nov. Papan- 
dreou was named prime minister but, 
refusing Communist sup|)ort, lesigiied, 24 
Dec. He won a landslide victoiy, however, 
at the elections of 16 Eeb., 1964, and 
became [)iimc minister. On 27 Api. he 
amnestied 450 political j)risoneis, and on 
14 )iily dissolved seveial nght-wing organ- 
izations. 

Ehe NRU now began to accuse the 
Papandreou regime of prepaimg a Com- 
munist coup In A fay 1965 the "Asp id a 
AHair” broke, in which the right wing 
accused .1 number of olhccis of jjreparing 
to take over the army. In July Papan- 
dreou pioposcd the dismissal of the min- 
ister of defense. The king refused, and 
formed a new government which ex- 
cluded Papandreou. On 14 Apr., 1967, 
Parliament was dissolved and new elec- 
tions called, but on 21 Apr. a military 
coup was staged. The constitution was 
suspended and numerous arrests made. 
On 29 Apr. the government, led by Col. 
George Papadopoulos (b. 1919), abolished 
the pro-Communist United Democratic 
Left; on 4 May, 280 liberal and leftist 
organizations were banned. A law of 3 
Nov. abojished jury trials for all common 
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and political crimes and for press 
offenses. King Constantine XIII ap- 
pCiiled, 13 Dec., to his countrymen to join 
him against the military junta. The 
countercoup failed and Constantine fled 
to Rome, 14 Dec. The government named 
Lt. Gen. George Zoitakis regent with the 
full powers of the king. 

I'he junta promised to return Greece 
to civilian rule as soon as the aims ol the 
revolution (to prevent (Communist upris- 
ings) should he achieved, and the draft of 
a new constitution was presented, 11 July, 
1968. It provided for a reduction in the 
king’s powers, a strengthened executive, 
press censorship, and a (Constitutional 
Court which could deprive individuals of 
their rights and ban political parties. The 
constitution was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved in a referendum, 29 Sept. 

EAST CENTRAL EUROPE AND 
THE BALKANS 

1945-68 

EASTERN EUROPE AFTER 1945. 
With the exception of (Greece, Viigoslavid, 
and Albania, the destinies of the states of 
Eastern Europe after World War 11 were 
largely determined by the face that they 
had been liberated from (ierman domi- 
nation by the forces of the Soviet Ihiion. 
Cireece, which alone among the countries 
of Eastern Europe had been occupied by 
British forces in the wake of the retreat- 
ing German army, continued to remain 
under the inlluence of the western 
powers. Although both Yugoslavia and 
Albania had freed themselves from Axis 
domination through their own partisan 
forces, they could not extricate themselves 
from the influence of the USSR until 
1948 in the case of Yugoslavia, and until 
1960 in the case of Albania. Both coun- 
tries, hosvever, remained under (Commu- 
nist, albeit dissimilar, rule throughout the 
19r)0’s and I960’s under the leadership of 
Josip Broz Tito (b. 1892) of Yugoslavia 
and Enver Hoxha of .Albania. The rest of 
the countries— Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria— were re- 
quired by the Soviet Union for both 
strategic and ideological reasons to act as 
a cordon sanitaire to prevent the area 


from becoming the staging ground for 
another invasion 'attempt from the West. 

Changes in the monolithic structure 
binding the satellite countries to the USSR 
did not occur until after 1953, the year 
Stalin died. After 1953 the process of de- 
Stalinization, and the concomitant relative 
ideological uncertainty set against a back- 
ground of continuous power struggle, pro- 
duced a number of ideological and foreign 
policy shifts. In addition to the factors 
which were rooted in tradition and na- 
tional character, it was the process of 
Soviet led de-Slalini/ation which pro- 
duced, Oct.-Nov. 19.56, a political up- 
heaval in Poland and outright revolt in 
Hungary. Following the control of the 
Polish ferment and the bloody sii[)pre.ssion 
by Soviet tanks of the Hungarian uprising, 
a relative stability ensued in Eastern 
Europe. By the early 196()’s, it became in- 
creasingly evident, however, that the idea 
of “several roads leading to Communism,'' 
1st enunciated by N. S. Khrushchev, 
would remain a permanent feature of East 
European j)olitical developments. 

In Czechoslovakia the process of dc- 
Stalini/ation, controlled tightly under the 
leadeiship, 1958-68, of Antonin Novotn^, 
led to Novotny’s ouster and subsequently 
to the implementation of a bold “liberali- 
zation’’ piogram under the new and 
reformist leadership of .Alexander Dubfek 
in early 1968. The fat -reaching ferment of 
Czechoslovak life culminated in a Soviet- 
led invasion of the country by 5 of its 
Warsaw Pact allies, Aug. 1968. 

WARSAW TREATY ORGANIZA 
TION (WARSAW PACT). Signed in 
Warsaw, 14 May, 1955, a military pact 
created a mutual defense alliance be- 
tween .All)ania, Bulgaria, (./echoslovakia, 
East Geimany, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and the LKSSR. The treaty, bind- 
ing for 20 years, was to lapse in the event 
of the conclusion of a collective European 
security system; it provided for the reor- 
ganization of the armed forces of the 
member nations under a unihed military 
command, with headciuarters in Moscow. 
The pact also formally legalized the 
presence and future stationing of Soviet 
troops in some of the member states. (The 
signing ceremony took place just 1 day 
prior to the signing of the Austrian peace 
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treaty, which voided the legality of the 
presence of Soviet troops in Hungary and 
Rumania.) 

According to the Soviet Union, the 
treaty was made necessary by the creation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) ; it was a direct response to 
the inclusion in NATO of a remilitarized 
West Germany under the Paris Pacts of 
1954. 

In 1962 Albania became a nonaciive 
member of the alliance, partly because it 
sided with Communist China in the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. As a result of the Soviet- 
led invasion of Czechoslovakia, Aug. 1968, 
Albania formally withdrew from the or- 
ganization the same month. 

COUNCIL FOR MUTUAL ECO- 
NOMIC AID (COMECON). Known as 
COMF.CON, the council was founded, 
Jan. 1949, to act as an instrument of 
greater economic integration between the 
USSR and the satellite states of Eastern 
Europe. Laigely neglected till 1954-56, its 
role thereafter was gradually expanded 
until, in 1959, it adopted a new charter 
which elevated it to a status similar to 
that of the Common Market. I'he charter 
claimed to be the answer to the West’s 
Marshall Plan, and provided for in- 
creased economic, commercial, and indus- 
trial collaboration not only between the 
USSR and the member states but also 
among the member states as well. 

The added goal of industrial specializa- 
tion. envisaged as being based on the 
availability of natural resources within 
each state, soon led to opposition, espe- 
cially from Rumania after 1962. Albania, 
apparently because of the support ex- 
tended to Communist China in the 
latter’s polemics against the USSR, was 
excluded from council sessions beginning 
1961. The Mongolian People's Republic 
was admitted into COMECON in 1962. 

Albania 

1945-68 

VICTORY OF THE NATIONAL 
LIBERATION FRONT. The major 
Albanian partisan group, the National 
Liberation Front, was dominated by 
Communists under the leadership of 


Enver Hoxha. Supported by Tito of 
Yugoslavia, the front shortly after the 
departure of the German forces, Nov. 
1944, took control of the country. The 
Communists, H^orking under cover of the 
front, which was renamed, 1945, the 
Albanian Democratic Front, polled 95% 
of the votes cast in the elections on 2 
Dec., 1945, on 11 Jan., 1946, the Commu- 
nist-dominated legislature proclaimed the 
coiinity a People’s Democratic Republic 
with Iloxha as premier and Ko^e Xoxe as 
vice-premier and interior minister. 

Following the mining of 2 British 
warships near Corfu Island in the Adri- 
atic, Britain and the U.S. broke off rela- 
tions with Albania. 

SPLIT WITH YUGOSLAVIA. Since 
attaining its independence in 1912, 
Albania had been dominated by one 
protector after another. Yugoslavia, which 
replaced Italian domination late in 
World War II, showed increasing interest 
in the country’s affairs. For one thing 
Yugoslavia opposed U.S.-Albanian diplo- 
matic ties; Yugoslavia also hoped to 
control Soviet-Albanian relations in the 
postwar period. As a result, Albania 
looked to the USSR for the protection of 
her independence; conse;juently, the riff 
between Tito and Stalin in the summer 
of 1948 was .seized upon as an oppor- 
tunity vigorously to denounce the former. 

INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS. Us 
ing police terror and political purges as a 
means to maintain control, the Albanian 
government after 1945 followed the ex- 
ample set by the other satellite states of 
Eastern Europe. Interior Minister Xoxe, 
who had been one of the leaders of the 
liberation movement during the war, was 
tried and executed for “Trotskyite and 
I'itoist activity,” May 1949. Later in 1961, 
Liri Belishova, a member of the Central 
Committee, and Feme Scjko, a Soviet- 
trained admiral, were executed for “trea- 
sonable activities.” A constitution on the 
Soviet model was adopted in 1950. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Albania joined 
COMECON, Feb. 1949, and became a 
founding member of the Warsaw Pact in 
1955. The same year Albania was ad- 
mitted to the UN. 

From yie period following Tito’s ex- 
communication from the Cominform in 
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1948 until shortly after the suppression of 
the f futif^arijii Revolution in 1956, AI- 
haira was one of the most loy.il,of Soviet 
satellites. Although AlhaniaiiA'ugoslav re- 
lations improsed, at least superficially, as 
a result ol the 1955 r(if)f)roclierncnt be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, 
the riiaiia government did not cease to 
fe.ir 'I ito’s influence, dims iluring 1956- 
58, when lela lions between Khrushchev 
and I'iio deteriorated, Uoxha renewed 
his attack on ddlo. 

ALUANrAN-SOVIET SPLIT. Already 
deteriorating in 1959, All)ania's relations 
with the USSR became progressively 
worse during the 1960'.s. The main cause 
of tension was the renewal of Khrushchev's 
rnpp)()(hcmenV' with 'Fito. In Nov. 

1960, at a meeting in Moscow of repre- 
sentatives of 81 Communist parties, both 
Hoxlia .ind Ibemier Mehrnet Sbehu 
openly charged Khrushchev with treason 
and "revisionism.” At the 4th (ariigress of 
the Albanian CorniTiunist Party, Feb. 

1961. Albania openly supported Commu- 
nist China in her dash with the Soviet 
representative: in June. Adriatic -based 
Soviet submarines left Albania, and this 
was followed by the withdrawal of all 
economic assistance to Albania by the 
Soviet Union and other Fast European 
satellites Following Khrushchev’s open 
attack on the Albanian party at the 
22nd Soviet Party Congress, Oct. 1961, as 
“dogmatist,” Albania openly counter- 
attacked, charging the Soviet leader with 
yielding to Yugoslav “revisionism” and 
collaborating with U.S. imperialism. In 
Dec. 1961, the USSR severed diplomatic 
relations with Albania. Thereafter, Al- 
bania became Communist China’s mouth- 
piece in the latter’s polemics against the 
IJSSR, and represented the Communist 
Chinese viewpoint at the UN General 
Assembly. 

Bulgaria 

1945-68 

DOMESTIC ISSUES. After World War 
II Bulgaria w'ent through a period of 
coalition government during w4iich non- 
Comniunist representation wasfgradually 


eroded with Red Army assistance. First 
the monardiy was^ibolished in favor of a 
People's Republic, Oct 1946, with power 
in the hands of a (Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front. I'he years 1944-47 were 
markerl by a series of violent purges in 
which opposition parties and factions 
were destroyed. Nikola Pcikov, leader of 
the opposition Agrarian Party in the 
Fatherland Front, was tried and hanged, 
.Sept. 1917. sliortly after a U.S.-Bulgarian 
peace trc'aty had been ratified. Other 
trials followed, .ind in Dec 1947 the 
Soi>r.mie (Parliament) ado[>ted a new 
constitution modeled on the Soviet (Con- 
stitution of 1936 By early 1918 Bulgaria 
was under a 1 -party system ruled by the 
Communists led by (ieorgi M. Dimitrov, a 
former Comintern leader. 

P(TST-STALIN ERA. After 1953 Bul- 
garia permitted only a limited degree of 
relaxation of political terror, dcsj)ite 
promises made in response to pressure 
from the intellectuals and despite the 
resentment of the collectivized peasantry 
In the party leadership, the Stalinist Vlko 
Chervenkov, successor to Dimitrov in 
1949, was forced to give up his j)Osts as 
general secretary of the Party in 1954 and 
as jirime minister in 1956; fin.illy, 1962, 
he f(*ll victim to the 2nd de-Stalini/ation 
purge and was expelled from the Party. 
'The j)olitical vacuum created by Cher- 
venkov's fall was filled by a younger and 
native Communist, Todor Zhivkov As a 
j)rot("g(' of Chervenkov, Zhivkov suc- 
ceeded him as ])arty 1st secretary in 1954 
and, in 1962, he also assumed the post of 
premier; thereafter Zhivkov remained the 
undisputed leader of Bulgaria, even 
weathering the fall of Khrushchev, who 
had been his mainstay till 1964. 

Dcsj)ite the emphasis on heavy indus- 
try, Bulgaria economically remained 
largely an agricultural country confronted 
with serious jmoblems: in Sept. 1961 food 
rationing was introduced and on 1 Jan., 
1962 the currency had to be revalued. 
In the late 1960’s Bulgaria’s rate of eco- 
nomic growth showed marked improve- 
ment. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. The Paris 
Peace Treaty of June 1947 allowed Bul- 
garia to keep South Dobruja but forced 
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her to yield Thrace and Yugoslav Mace- 
donia. During the period after 1944 and 
before the ouster of 1 ito from the Com- 
inform in June 1948, a South Slav federa- 
tion. which would ha\e comprised Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and, possibly, Greece, 
was contemj)lated by both Tito and 
Dimitrov. The 2 leaders agreed on a 
customs union and the abolition of their 
borders at Bled (Bled Agreement) in 
Aug. 1947. Stalin’s opposition to a larger 
political unit in the Balkans and Tito’s 
defiance of the Comintern, [une 1948, 
scuttled the plan. Although the federa- 
tion issue was buried, the Macedonian 
problem continued to plague Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian relations, during 19b7-r>8 Bul- 
garia ap|)eared to be renewing her old 
claim to Yugoslav ^^aceclonia. 

After Stalin’s death Bulgarian relations 
with Greece and Turkey improved some- 
what, despite a threat to expel all Turk- 
ish nationals, 1950-51. In 1955 Bulgaria 
joined the Warsaw Pact and w’as admitted 
to the UN, she had been a member of 
COMECX)N since Jan. 1940. As a mem- 
ber of the Warsaw Pact, she participated 
in the Soviet-k^d invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Aug. 1908 Tn general, Bulgari.i 
dutifully followed Soviet foreign policy 
shifts. 

Czechoslovakia 

1941^53 

RESTORATION OF CZECHOSLO 
VAKIA. With the exception of Ukrainian- 
speaking Ruthenia— which w'as ceded to 
the USSR to create a common Soviet- 
Hungarian border-C/echoslovakia's pre- 
19.S8 borders were restored at the 1945 
Potsdam Conference of the “Big 4”; 
Britain 'had already recognized the coun- 
try's prewar borders, 5 Aug., 1942, when 
she repudiated the 1938 Munich agree- 
ment which dismembered Czechoslovakia. 
At Potsdam, Czechoslovakia was also au- 
thorized to expel some 2.5 m. Sudeten 
Germans— her main liability during the 
interwar years— and to enforce on Hun- 
gary an exchange of Hungarians in return 
for Slovaks: the latter move led to con- 
siderable friction between the 2 govern- 


ments during the immediate postwar 
years. Left with a reduced minority of 
some 500, ()(K) Germans and some 14 >m. 
Hungarians (in Slovakia) , Czechoslovakia 
'became a neavhomogeneous state after 
World War IT. 

Following the occup.rtion of post- 
Munich Czechoslovakia by Germany, a 
government in exile under Eduaid BencA 
(1884-1948) was set up in London which, 
unlike that of Poland, was recognized by 
Moscow as well as the other allies. 
Though subjected to Nazi terrorism, 
Czechoslovakia suffered no major disrup- 
tion of her economy during the wMr, 
Czechoslovak units fought with the allies 
under (ien. Ludvik Svoboda. 

Early in Apr. 1944, a ccialition govern- 
ment headed by BencA acc()mj)anied the 
vSoviet forces which entered the country 
thiough c*astcin Slovakia, American forces 
entered Bohemia from the west and 
Prague was liberated, 12 May, 1915. Both 
the U S and the Soviet forces left (kecho- 
slovakia in Det of the same year. 

COUP OF FEB. 1918. Already a legally 
functioning political party before the 
war, the (.Izer hoslovak Communist Party 
in a free and secret election became the 
strongest party in the country when, 26 
May, 1946, it polled of the votes (ast. 
Bene^, who became president of the 
republic, called upon K lenient Gottwald, 
a pro-Moscow' (.omrnurrisi, to form a 
coalition government, the Commirnists 
gaincxl control of key portfolios, inchrd- 
ing the interior ministry under Vaclav 
Nosek. 

Although the coalition worked well 
initially, the slow penetration by the 
Communists irrio all branches of the state 
apparatus led to increasing friction be- 
tween them and the other parties in the 
coalition. By eaily 1948 Communist popu- 
larity was on the wane. Fearing the loss of 
its parliamentary strength at the ap- 
proaching general elections, the Commu- 
nist Party decided to seize power through 
a cow/? The decisive issue was the 

control of the police forces, especially 
those of Prague. After the resignation, 21 
E'eb., 1948, of 12 non Communist minis- 
ters to protest a police purge. Premier 
Gottwalck formed another cabinet, 25 
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Feb., rather than dismiss Interior Minis- 
ter Nosek— rcsponsiljJc for the purj^e of 
thoi police— or advance ihe da,tc of the 
election, as had been expected by tlie non- 
Communist faction. In ^inticipation of 
resistance by supporters of the ‘‘l)our- 
geois" parties, the Communist Party, 
using armed Woikers’ .\filiiia. staged re- 
peated demonstrations in major cities. 
President Hene^, hoj)ing to avoid civil 
war, approved the new goveinmcnt, 
thereby making the transfer of power 
constitutional. 

cottwaldzapot()c:kv re 

GIME. After the Ciommunist takeover, 
llie National Assembly adopted a new 
constitution— a rcpiita of tlie IfLSh Soviet 
constitution— on 9 Mar., 1948. Ihe Slo 
vaks obtained greater autonomy. I'he 
next day, Foreign Minister |an Masaryk 
(b. 1880) , son oi the foundei -president of 
(^/cdioslovakia. Fomas G. Mas.jtyk. was 
found dead at his office. In the elections, 
which followed on 30 .\fay, only a single 
slate of National Front candidates was 
allowed to run. 'I he new go\ernment was 
headed by the Communist Antonin Zapo- 
tocky, a former trade union leadei. (iott- 
wald succeeded Piesidem liene^, who had 
lesigned on (i | unc. 

The opposition silenc(‘d, the new re- 
gime enacted a program of rapid indus- 
triali/ation (at the expense of (onsumer 
industry) and proceeded to nationalize all 
industrial plants employing more than .50 
workers; land collectivization was also 
pressed, but not as forcefully as in other 
satellite countries, such as Bulgaria and 
Hungary. The new regime closely aligned 
its foreign policy to that of the Soviet 
Union. 

In order to rid the party of its dis- 
senters, as well as in response to Tito’s 
defiance of Stalin, 1948, a series of show 
trials was held between Mar. 19.50 and 
Jan. 1954. I'he purges cadminated in the 
arrest of Foreign Minister Vladimir de- 
mentis (Slovak) and Communist Party 
Secretary General Rudolf Slanskf (Czech 
Jew) ; both were executed, 3 Dec.. 19.52. 

1953-68 

NOVOTNY REGIME. Antoni^ Novotn^ 
became party 1st secretary, Mar. 1953, and 


president in 1957. Partly responsible for 
the purge of Slan.sky and dementis, he 
ruleci with an iron hand and paid only lip 
service to the Soviet-inspired policy of de- 
Stalini/ation in the late I950’s. To 
camouflage his own complicity in the 
purges, he purged as scapegoats 1st Dep- 
uty Preiniei Rudolf Baiak. Feb. 1962, and 
then Premier Viliam Siroky, Sept. 1963, 
both on false charges. These purges 
greatly strengthened Novotny’s hand in 
his fight against the pressnics for lilierali- 
zafion, resurgent Slovak nationalism, and 
demands for a drastic overhaul of the 
deteriorating economy. 

A new constitution adojrted in 1960 
declared the state a Socialist Republic. 
Slovak autonomy, provided loi under the 
1948 (onsiiiution, w.is curbed in the new 
one, the Slovak National Council in 
Bratislava was made subservient to the 
National Assembly in Prague. I'his ac- 
tion, among others, led during the late 
196(t’s to a lenewal of (he* preuar antago- 
nism between Czechs and Slovaks. 

Fiom 1963 onward, C.zechoslovakia 
underwent a protracted process of cul- 
tural thaw, illustiattnl especially in the 
field of education and tlie revival of the 
on/e-fanied Czechoslovak fdni industry. In 
19ti5 an incieasing demand lor economic 
reform led to the adoption of .i plan 
giving greater autonomy to local man- 
agers and in. iking profitability a criterion 
o( c'coriomic efficiency. At the same time 
foreign trade with nations other than 
(Czechoslovakia’s COMFCON partners 
and the eiuouragemeni of tourism were 
stepped up. 

I'he growing freedom of speech and 
the press, however, gave rise to ever 
bolder criticism ol the Novotny regime. 
.At the (Congress of the CzcLho.slovak 
Writers' Union. July 1967, a coalition of 
tinti-Novorny forces accused him of anti- 
Slovak sentiments and charged him with 
blocking the implementation of the 1965 
economic reforms. During a stormy meet- 
ing of the Central Committee, Dec. 1967, 
his ouster was prevented only through the 
interventic>n of Leonid I. Brezhnev, the 
Soviet jrany leader. In Jan. 1968, how- 
ever, Novotny was deposed as 1st secre- 
tary and was succeeded by the Slovak 
party leader, Alexander Dubiek, who had 
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previously attacked Novotny for relegat- 
ing Slovakia to the stiitus of a 2nd-class 
province. 

LIBERALIZATION AND SOVIET 
OCCUPATION. Under Dub^ek's leader- 
ship, Czechoslovakia embarked upon a 
bold liberalization program— known as 
the “Action Program”— setting as its goal 
"to give Communism a human face.” As 
part of the "Action Program," the re- 
formist Dub^^ek leadership released all 
political prisoners, allowed broad criti- 
cism of the party, and proceeded with the 
long-postponed rehabilitation of the vic- 
tims of the [)rcvious political trials. In 
foreign policy, Czechoslovakia contem- 
plated the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with West Germany and closer ties 
with non-Communist nations, especially 
with those of Western Europe. 

Preceded by veiled and open criticism 
and warning, especially from the Soviet 
Union and East Germany, 5 Warsaw Pact 
allies of Czechoslovakia invaded the coun- 
try on the night of 20-21 Aug.. 19G8. The 
invasion precipitated one of the broadest 
international condemnations of the 
Soviet Union and its more loyal allies— 
East Germany. Poland, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary. The occupation initially failed 
in its alleged objective of unseating the 
Dub(>k leadership (many members of 
which had Ist been abducted to the Soviet 
Union and then returned) . Although 
Czechoslovakia was forced to legalize the 
Soviet troops’ presence, some of the re- 
forms, among them press freedom, .sur- 
vived until the licjuidation of the Dub^ek 
regime by the spring of 1969. Rumania, 
a Warsaw Pact partner of Czechoslovakia, 
refused a Soviet demand to participate in 
the invasion; Yugoslavia also denounced 
the invasion. 

Hungary 

1944-19 

DEFEAT IN WORLD WAR IT. As a 

reluctant ally, Hungary joined Germany 
in the attacks on Yugoslavia and the 
USSR in 1941. After severe losses on the 
Russian front, however, the regime of 
Miklos Horthy (1868-1957) tried to take 


the country out of the war, 15 Oct., 1944; 
the ill-prepared attempt failed and he 
was 1st arrested and then deported, to 
Germany. Unlike Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary became the scene of a devastating 
campaign waged by the retreating Ger- 
man forces against the Red z\rmy, Oct. 
1914-Apr. 1945. A provisional govern- 
ment, formed of 4 coalition parties, Dec. 
1944, signed an armistice wdth the Soviet 
Union in Moscow, Jan. 1945. 

The peace treaty, signed in Paris in 
1947, forced Hungary to give up terri- 
tories regained during the war; the treaty 
also called for $500 m. reparation pay- 
ments to the USSR, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. 

GOVERNMENT BY .COALITION. 
For 3 years after the war, Hungary was 
ruled by a series of coalition governments 
which came increasingly under the domi- 
nation of the minority Communist Party. 
Formed after free and secret elections, 4 
Nov., 1945— wide h had returned the non- 
Conununist Smallholdor Party with a 59% 
majority against 17^^;, jmlled by the Com- 
munists— the new coalition regime pro- 
ceeded to implement wide-ranging social 
and land reforms. In addition, it passed 
other important measures aimed at the 
reconstruction of the economic, cultural, 
and social life of the war-torn couniiy. In 
Jan. 1946 Hungary adopted a republican 
constitution. 

COMMUNIST ASSUMPTION OF 
POWER. Although a minority parly (but 
backed by the occupying .Soviet army) , 
the Communists, led by Matyas R.4kosi, 
were able to eliminate their coalition 
partners through the application of the 
famous "salami tactics.” One by one, they 
Ist broke the Smallholder Party, 1948, 
through terror and blackmail, and then 
pro( ceded to absorb the Social Demo- 
crats, Jan. 1948. In Feb. 1949 the Com- 
munists merged all other opposition 
parties into the People’s Independence 
Front, cind on 15 May they held an 
election where Communist-approved 
candidates, without opposition, polled 
95.6% of the votes. In Aug. 1949, a new 
constitution, patterned after the 1936 
Soviet model, proclaimed Hungary a 
"People’s bemocracy.” 
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1950-5(i 

THE STALINIST PHASE. The opposi 
lion eliminated and die _ popidation in ' 
timidaied, the coiiniiy c.nne under the 
virlual die taiorship ol R.ikosi, secretary 
general of the Hungarian Workers’ 
(Communist) Party, l‘)14-r>h He tarried 
out drastic purges of the rank and file 
and eliminated all leal and potential 
rivals and ojrponents. 

All priv.iie industrial firms with more 
than 10 employees were nationali/ed; 
freedom of religion, the pi ess, and assem- 
l)ly were greatly curtailed. At the same 
time, discontent grew among the indus- 
trial workers hec.iuse of the imposition of 
high woik norms and w'age and [irice 
controls, among the |)easantiy because of 
the forced codec tivi/ation of land just 
distributed I hc (htoni( economic diffi- 
culties stemming from forced industriali- 
zation. and (oinpounded by growing 
peasant leseniment, led to a crisis situa- 
tion by 1953. 

THE “NEW COURSE.” I mre Nagy, 
who had been minister of the interior 
and of agriculrure in the eaily |)ostwar 
coalition go\ eminent, replaced Rakosi as 
premier on Soviet demand on 4 July, 
1953, just 4 months after St. din’s death. 
Nagy, whose rise- and fall— closely paral- 
leled lh.it of Cieoigi Malenkov in the 
USSR, cpiickly embarked on the imple- 
rnent.ition of the so called “new course." 
which, in eflect, w.is the repudiation of 
most of the policies jnirsiied by Rakosi. 
Nagy reversed tire previous economic 
policy by enijrhasi/ing consumer goods 
production as against the previously 
stressed heavy industry; the forced collec- 
tive farms were dissolved and thousands 
of political prisoners were released. 

Utilizing the brief jiower vacuunr which 
existed in the USSR between Malenkov’s 
fall, Feb. 1955. and Khrushchev’s de- 
nunciation of Stalin. Feb 195li. Rako.si 
began a counteroffensive ag.iinst Nagy. 
The latter’s “trew course” policy uas 
condemned as "right-wing devialionism”; 
in Apr. 1955 Nagy was removed as 
premier and, Nov., expelled from the 
Party. Most of the laws |)roma»ing collec- 
tivization were restored. 


Following Khrushchev’s denunciation 
of Stalin and hi'j methods at the 20th 
(longress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
Feb. 1950, Hungarian intellectuals— many 
of them Communists— called for a similar 
investigation into Rakosi's own misdeeds 
and demanded the rehabilitation of vic- 
tims sentenced on fabricated charges. 
R.ikosi ’s at tern [)i to arrest Nagy and some 
400 intellectuals and thus to consolidate 
his jKisiiion was blocked by the USSR; he 
was replaced as 1st secretary. July 18. by 
one of his most hated collaborators, Ernb 
Gero 

1956-68 

REVOLT OF 1956. Although Gerb tried 
to contain the growing cultural and 
political ferment which followed Rakosi’s 
ouster, a peaceful mass demonstration, 
staged in support of Poland’s confioriia- 
tion with the USSR, erupted into a 
massive popular uprising, 23 Oct., 1956. 
ITie involvement in the stieet fighting of 
Soviet forces, whom Ciero had called 
upon to restore older, fuithcr exacer 
bated the antagonism between rebellious 
students and workers on the one hand 
aiid tlie [)ro-rcgime secret police on the 
other. Fighting did not abate until after 
Nagy had returned to the government 
and Soviet forces had withdrawn from 
llud.ipest, both demanded by the rebels. 
Fhe Communist Party had disintegrated 
in the [)ioiess and Cieio, who had been 
re|)laced by fanos K;iclar, fled to the 
USSR. 

Pressed by a progressively radicalized 
public opinion, Nagy formed a new 
coalition government, including Kadar, 
and w'ithclrew' from the Warsaw Pact, 
declared Hiing.iry’s neutrality, and ap- 
pealed to the UN for help and a guaran- 
tee of independence. In the meantime, 
intern.it lonal tension rose as a result of a 
split hetween the U S. and her European 
allies over the Suez crisis. 

Meanwhile K.id.ir, who had secretly 
quit Nagy's cabinet to form a countergov- 
ernment, asked the USSR for armed 
support. On 4 Nov.. 1956, the Soviet 
Union launched a 2nd. more massive 
military attack on Hungary. A short-lived 
armed resistance and the general strike 
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which followed hroujrht great economic 
hardship; nearly 200, OOC refugees fled the 
coLiiiiry, leaving it faced with a se\ere 
skilled man-power shortage. 

Nagy and some of his aides, who had 
been abducted by Soviet secret police 
despite Radar’s promise of safe conduct, 
were interned in Rumania and, after 
secret trial, executed in June 1958. 

RADAR REGIME. After the uprising. 
Hungary continued under the regime 
established by Kad/ir, whose prime goal 
lor several years was to restore the coun- 
try’s economic .ind social life (aided by 
the infusion of massive Soviet-bloc finan- 
cial help), and to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between his regime and the 
population, especially the intellectuals. In 
these tasks he was aided by the presence 
of the Soviet troops stationed iir Hungary 
since World War II. Radar also leor- 
gani/ed the Ciommunist Party (renamed 
the Hungarivin Socialist Workers’ Party 
alter Nov IDat')) along new’ lines: he 
purged the jrartv of many diehard Stalin- 
ists (among them R.ikosi and Gero; . 
whom he had accused of harsh practices, 
and made them cjuasi responsible for the 
uprising. Radar carried out severe re 
prisals against thousands ol all(‘ged par- 
ticipants in the revolt, many of whom 
were executed and irnjrrisoncd desjrite his 
promises to the* contrary Compulsory 
codec ti\ i/ation. which had beerr stopped 
in Ib'it). was rc-surned .ig.iin in 1958-59. 

Rv 19r)2, however, a geireral shift in 
party policy (“he who is not against us is 
with us’’), a general amnesty (including 
pardon for political prisoners), the curb- 
ing of the secret police, and the encour- 
agement of a liberalized cultural arrd 
economic life combined to help overcome 
the post- Hlafi antagonism ol the popida- 
tion lo.w’ard Radar and his regime Irr 
19()4, an accord giving more religious 
liberty to both the Catholic laity and the 
clergy was concluded betwc'eir the regime 
arrd the Vatican. 

In 19fi), Radar gave up his pc^st as 
premier, though he retained the more 
important 1st secretaryship; he was suc- 
ceeded by Gyula Rall.ii arrd then by Jerro 
Fock. 

Broad economic reforms, introduced as 
the "New Economic Model,’’ 1 Jan., 1968, 


provided for far-reaching decentrab/atiorr 
ol the hitherto bureaucrat really plairned 
economy by upgrading the role of niipi- 
agement and introduc iirg the profit 
motive itt a limited way. 

Hungary’s foreign policy after 1956 
rern. lined closely aligned to that of the 
rest of the Soviet bloc, but diplomatic 
and trade relations with \’ugc)slavia and 
western countries— irrcluding the U.S.— 
steadily improved. ,\s a member of the 
Warsaw Pact, Hungary reluctantly pro- 
vided token forces for the Soviet-led 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, Aug. 1968. 

Poland 

194.5-56 . 

VICTORY OF THE LUBLIN GOV- 
ERNMENT. In accordance with an 
agreement reached at \'alta, Feb. 1945, 
the western powers iiw.iited the creatiorr 
of a co.ilition government based on tin* 2 
goveinrnenis in exile: 1 in London and 
the other, dominated by Communists, in 
Lublin The USSR withheld rec ogrritiorr 
from the London go\ernment until July, 
when St.inislaw Mikola jezyk, leader ol the 
rn.iin opposition Peasant Parly, was in- 
cluded in the laiblin government. Al- 
though the Lublin go\ernmeni was nomi- 
nally led by a Polish Communist, Wladi- 
slaw Ciomulka, as secretary general of the 
(^omniunisl Party. 19 IS- 48, the real 
power lay with the Russi.ui, Boleslaw 
Bierui, as head of state, 1944-47. I'cnsion 
within the (f)ahiion came to a head in 
J.in. 1947, when, on Communist insis- 
tence. a single electoral list wms proposed 
for the ujxorning elections Postponed by 
the Cionnnunisls for t.ictical reasons for 
nearly 2 years, the elections and the 
jrrecculing caiirp.iign were held under the 
most unfavor.d)le conditions for the non- 
(’.ornmunist patties. VNhich had been re- 
cjuired to gt\e advance support to the 
Coirrmunists in return for being allowed 
to })ai tic ijjate Mikolajczyk refused the 
single list .ind w.is forced to flee the coun- 
try in Oct the same year. Despite terror 
tactics, the go\ eminent coalition gained 
only 394 scats out of a total of 444. In 
Dec next year, the Socialist Party was 
forced to fuse officially with the Commu- 
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nists (renamed thereafter the Polish 
United Workers P^rty) : Josef Cyran- 
kiewicz, the pro-Communist leader of 
the Socialist Party, was given the post 
of prime minister, 1047-52, in the new 
government. 

THE NEW POLAND. Before the end 
of the war, Poland had lost to the USSR 
some of her eastern provinces (c. 70,000 
scj. mi.) in return for former German 
(Prussian) territories (c. 39,000 sq. mi.) 
lying east of the rivers Oder (Odra) and 
Neisse (Nysa) , including the lorrner Free 
City of Danzig. A new border settlement, 
reached at the Potsdam Conference, Aug. 
1945, also authorized Poland to expel 
some 8 m. Germans from the acquired 
areas. Although the USSR recognized as 
permanent Poland’s new western frontier, 
the I*otsdam agreement merely placed the 
newly acquired territories under Polish 
administration pending a German peace 
treaty. 

STALINIST PERIOD. In the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s, the Communist- 
dominated government carried out a land 
reform and nationalized all large enter- 
prises. No longer hampered by opposi- 
tion, the government litpiidated the last 
elements of the wartime “underground.” 
The Catholic Church, with following 
among 95% of the population, was sub- 
jected to persecution and its leader, Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the primate of Po 
land, was arrested just after Stalin's death 
(26 Sept., 1953), despite the 1950 accord 
with the government guaranteeing free- 
dom of religion. As a result of rapid but 
irrational industrialization, living stand- 
ards suffered. A new constitution adopted 
in 1952 made Poland into a "People’s 
Republic.” In 1949, Poland joined 
COMECON. In Nov. of the same year 
Soviet (though Polish-born) Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky was made minis- 
ter of defense and commander in chief of 
the Polish army. 

PURGE OF GOMULKA. A Commu- 
nist who had opposed the indiscriminate 
copying of Soviet economic planning, as 
well as the denunciation of Tito's defi- 
ance of Stalin as necessarily bad, Go- 
mulka found himself at odds with the pro- 


Moscow faction of the Polish Communist 
Party. Denounced on charges of having 
committed a “nationalist deviation,” Go- 
mulka was stripped of his posts: in Sept. 
1948 as general secretary, and in Jan. 1949 
as vice-premier. Finally, July 1951, he was 
imprisoned. 

POST STALIN REACTION. Reflect- 
ing the unsettled power struggle in the 
Kremlin that followed Stalin’s death in 
1953, the political situation in Poland 
remained confused. Unlike Hungary, 
Poland did not embark upon the imple- 
mentation of a “new course.” Only in 
Mar. 1954 did Bierut give up his position 
as premier (while retaining the more 
important post of leader of the Party) . 
Though freed from prison in Dec. of the 
same year, Gomulka’s release was not 
made j)ublic until Apr. 1956, the year of 
crisis. Uncertainty was added to the al- 
ready confused situation created by the 
denunciation of Stalin’s personality cult 
by Khrushchev, Feb. 1956, when Bierut 
died suddenly, 14 Mar. He was succeeded 
by Edward Ochab as party 1st secretary 
(till Oct. 1956). 

1956-68 

RETURN OF GOMULKA. An already 
volatile situation, created by growing 
criticism of the Stalinist era by numerous 
political clubs throughout Poland, was 
further exacerbated, June 1956, when 
riots broke out in Pozndn and had to be 
put down by the army. First demonstrat- 
ing against low living standards and then 
for more freedom, Poznan students and 
workers were initially denounced by the 
government as having been incited by 
foreign influences. As discontent became 
increasingly vocal and widespread, the 
government reconsidered its position, 
which in turn resulted in open division 
among the leadership. The situation was 
resolved, without bloodshed, when, after 
Stalinists had been ousted from the Polit- 
buro, Gomulka accepted the post of 
Communist Party 1st secretary. 

SOVIET INTERVENTION. In the 
meantime, the Soviet leadership, alarmed 
by the growing anti-Soviet sentiment 
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throughout the country, suddenly ap- 
peared in Warsaw to forestall Poland's 
defection, and the city, surrounded by 
Soviet contingents which had been sta- 
tioned in the country since World War 
II, became tense. Receiving promises that 
Poland would remain within the bloc, the 
Soviet leaders— Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 
Kaganovich, and Molotov— departed. Fol- 
lowing elections to the Politburo, 19 Oct., 
Rokossovsky was ousted and had to leave 
Poland. 

NEW POLICY FOR POLAND. The 
main features of the new policy that was 
implemented in Poland after Oct. 1956 
included (1) the disappearance of police 
terror, (2) relative freedom of cultural 
and creative activity, (3) a modus vivendi 
between church and state, and (4) a 
guarantee of private ownersliip in agri- 
culture. In foreign policy, too, Poland was 
given freer rein in dealing with the West, 
including the U.S, At the same time she 
retai.ied close relations with the USSR. 

GOMULKA REGIME. During the late 
1950’s and 1960's Gomulka came under 
increasing attacks from both liberals and 
diehard neo-Stalinists, between whom he 
continued to attempt to strike a middle 
course. Although he had received impor- 
tant support from the Catholic Church at 
the critical moment in Oct. 1956, rela- 
tions with the church during the 1966 
millenary celebrations of Poland as a 
Christian nation became strained. The 
most liberal Communist state of Eastern 
Europe in the early 196()’s, Poland after 
1963 appeared to have lost much of the 
freedom she had gained in Oct. 1956. 
During early 1968, after weeks of student 
rioting in major Polish cities, the Polish 
government embarked upon an increas- 
ingly anti-Zionist campaign; thousands of 
persons, of Jewish origin were purged 
from their positions. As Czechoslovakia in 
early 1968 embarked upon a bold liberali- 
zation program, Poland became alarmed. 
A member of the Warsaw Pact, Poland 
participated in the Soviet-led invasion of 
Czechoslovakia on 20-21 Aug., 1968. De- 
spite renewed attacks from younger na- 
tionalist-minded Communists demanding 
more freedom of action from the USSR, 
Gomulka’s position, backed by the Soviet 


Union, was confirmed at the Communist 
Party’s 5th Congress, Nov. 1968. 

Rumania 

1944-68 

POSTWAR RUMANIA. To avoid an 
anticipated Soviet occupation of his coun- 
try, Rumania's King Michael, 23 Aug., 
1944, overthrew the Fascist Antonescu 
government in a coup d’etat and, 2 days 
later, declared war on Germany and 
opened the country to the Red Army. 
The king’s move in switching sides before 
liberation by the Soviet Union proved to 
be the decisive factor in Rumania’s re- 
acquisition of all of Trapsylvania from 
Hungary. The Paris Peace T reaty of 1947 
restored prewar Rumania except for 
northern Bukovina and Bessarabia, which 
were transferred to the USSR, and south 
Dobruja, which was retained by Bulgaria. 
The treaty also required Rumania to pay 
the USSR large sums in war reparations. 

COMMUNIST TAKEOVER OF 1948. 
Following a brief rule by a coalition 
government named by King Michael, the 
Communist Party, backed by the Red 
Army, pressured him into the appoint- 
ment, 6 Mar., 1945, of a Communist- 
dominated cabinet, 1945-52, under the 
pro-Communist Petru Groza. Despite re- 
peated western protests at Yalta and 
Potsdam against the composition and 
methods of the (iroza cabinet, the Com- 
munist Paity had liquidated most opposi- 
tion by Mar. 1948. After a sham election, 
19 Nov., 1946, to confirm the Groza 
cabinet, the Communists, under the pro- 
Moscow leadership of Ana Pauker, staged 
in early 1947 a wave of mass arrests and 
forced the abdication of Michael, 30 Dec. 
Following the proclamation of a republic, 
the already purged Socialist Party was 
absorbed by tlie numerically much 
smaller Communist Party, Feb. 1948. A 
"People's Republican" constitution was 
adopted by the National Assembly, Apr. 
1948, which had been elected in the 
absence of opposition, 28 Mar. This 
constitution was replaced by one more 
closely in line with the constitution of the 
USSR of 1936; adopted in Sept. 1952, it 
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gave considerable regional autonomy to 
the large Hungarian minority in Transyl- 
vania. 

GHEORGHIUDEJ REGIME. A1 

though already head of the small Com- 
munist Party in 1945, Gheorghiu-Dcj’s 
power became more real with the licjuida- 
tion of a number of pro-Moscow party 
leaders in 1952, I year Ijcfore the Soviet 
leadership launched its "new course" fol- 
lowing Stalin’s death. The ouster of 
Foreign Minister Ana Paukcr (a jew) and 
Justice Minister Vasile Luca (a Hun- 
garian) was claimed by Ghcorghiu-Dej 
during the 1st de-Stalini/aiion period in 
1956 as having been made in anticipation 
of that policy 4 years before it was 
launched. With the exception of a show 
of discontent among the Transylvanian 
Magyars, the Hungarian uprising of 1956 
was weathered by the Rumanian leader- 
ship without any significant upheaval. 
During the uprising, Rumania fully sup- 
ported the Soviet position of interven- 
tion, In recognition of Rumanian loyalty 
the USSR withdrew the Soviet garrisons 
in 1958. In 1961, the year Khrushchev 
launched his second de-Stalini/ation 
drive, Gheorghiu-Dcj became [iresident of 
the newly created state council and until 
his death, Mar. 1965, he ruled Rumania 
unchallenged. During his regime, but 
especially after the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces in 1958, Rumania showed signs of 
independence both in economic and for- 
eign affairs while maintaining close affin- 
ity with the USSR in matieis of ideology. 

INCREASE IN INDEPENDENCE 
FROM THE USSR. Long considered 1 of 
the most docile of the Soviet satellites, 
Rumania in the 1960’s began to oppose 
the USSR on a variety of issues involving 
the Soviet bloc and also relations with 
Communist China. Among these were her 
role within COMECON, the Warsaw 
Pact, cultural and economic ties with the 
West, and her apparently neutral stance 
in the deteriorating Sino-Soviet ideologi- 
cal dispute. 

Beginning in 1963, and increasingly so 
thereafter, Rumania came to regard the 
inferior role assigned to her by the Soviet 
Union within COMECON as inhibiting 


her desire to industrialize. Envisaged by 
COMECON as a (producer of raw mate- 
rials and a manufacturer of oil-drilling 
and refinery equipment, Rumania refused 
to co-operate and instead looked to the 
West for capital to develop her heavy 
industry based on the untapped resources 
of I'ransylvania. Gaining much-needed 
concessions, Rumania signed trade agree- 
ments with the U.S., Britain, and West 
Germany; in 1967, she established diplo- 
matic relations with the latter, the only 
P'ast European country beside the USSR 
and Yugoslavia to do so. Chamjiioniiig 
the cause of national sovereignty, she 
refused to participate in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute and, instead, attempted to assume 
the role of unqiire: China, in return, 
openly supported Rumania’s aspirations. 
In foreign policy matters, Rumania twice 
defected from the common Soviet -blot 
stand: during the 1967 Arab-Israeli wat, 
she refused to condemn Israel and with 
held support from Soviet sponsored reso- 
lutions in the UN debate on the war’ in 
1968 she suppoiied umondiiionally the 
Czechoslovak liberalization drive and, 
when asked to participate in the invasion 
of that country, Aug. 1968. refused. 

Jlumania lemaincd far behind such 
countries as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Poland in lelaxing the Communist 
Party’s hold on the population until 196.5, 
when the death of Ghcorghiu-Dej tata- 
pulted into j)rominence Nikolae Ceaii- 
.sescu. A protege of Gheorghiu-Dej, Ceau- 
§escu began a partial rehabilitation of 
some of the purged leaders and even 
denounced his mentor for Stalinist prac- 
tices. During the 2nd half of the 1960’s, 
he abolished some of the most Sialinist 
features of his government, curbed the 
.secret police, launched a cautious pro- 
gram of de-Russification of Rumanian 
cultural life, and called for the abolition 
of all military blocs, including the War- 
saw Pact. Maintaining a strict observance 
of orthodox Marxi.st principles with re- 
gaM to building Communism— a new 
constitution proclaiming a "Socialist Re- 
public" was adopted in 1965— Rumania 
during the late 1960’s appeared to be on 
the way to independence. 
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Yugoslavia 

194S-68 

VICTORY OF THE PARTISANS. At 

the conclusion ol World War 11 Yugo- 
slavia along with Greece and Albania 
were the only countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope that were under the control of their 
own resistance movements dominated by 
Communists. Yugoslavia’s postwar politi- 
cal development was largely determined 
by the fact that both the Soviet Union 
and the western allies granted recognition 
and supj)ort to the apparently more 
popular leftist partisan movement led by 
fosip BroX Tito as against the rightist 
Chetniks under DraJa Mihajlovi^ (1893?-- 
1946). 

ACCESSION OF TITO. Having made 
himself premier, Mar. 1945, of a govern- 
ment in which there was token repre- 
sentation of the rightist gos eminent in 
exile, Tito took control of the country, 
Jan. 1946, without Soviet assistance. In 
194f) a (onstilution drafted on the 1936 
Soviet model declared Yugoslavia a Fed- 
eral Republic composed of 6 republics 
with nominal autonomy: actual power 
was vcstetl in the Communist Party con- 
trolled by Tito. 

WAR GAINS. The peace treaty of 1947 
gave Yugoslavia the eastern part of Vene- 
7ia Giulia, though Trieste, the area’s most 
coveted portion, was made into a free 
territory. A subsetjuent agreement, 1954, 
divided the port city between Yugoslavia 
and Italy. 

POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION. 
After the war, Tito proceeded to imple- 
ment Communist policies. A vigorous 
drive was undertaken toward socialization 
and industrialization under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. With extensive 
aid from the western allies, and as a 
founding member of the UN in 1945, 
Yugoslavia received substantial financial 
aid for postwar reconstruction of her war- 
torn economy. Internally, the government 
eliminated opposition: the Roman Catho- 
lic Church was curbed by the imprison- 
ment of Archbishop Stepinac of Zagreb, 


1946 (released in 1951) , and the execution 
of MihajloviC 1946. 

BREAK WITH THE USSR. The alle 
giance of ’ Yugoslavia to the USSR w*as 
J^roken in 1948, when Tito’s refusal to 
accept the unconditional supremacy of 
Stalin and the Soviet Union precipitated 
his country’s expulsion from the Comin- 
form. The rift with the Soviet Union, 
which with minor variations lasted 
throughout the post-Stalin era as well, 
freed Tito to build "national” Commu- 
nism and enabled him to establish closer 
ties with the West and receive financial 
and political assistance when needed. 

POSTSTALIN PERIOD. Shortly 
after Stalin’s death, May 1953, the Soviet 
Union resumed diplomatic .relations with 
Yugoslavia. Especially after his assump- 
tion of full power in 1954, Khrushchev 
made serious efforts to heal the ideologi- 
cal breach created by his predecessor. 
Despite the drastic ch.inge in Soviet 
orientation in Feb. 1956, when Stalinist 
policies and methods— including those 
affecting Yugoslavia— were repudiated, 
'Fito did not return to the Soviet led bloc 
of nations as a full member. Although 
Yugoslav-So\iel relations detcrioiatcd 
after the suppression of the 1956 Hun- 
garian Revolution, they never again hit 
the low point of the Stalinist era. During 
the late 1950's and in the 196()’s, Yugo- 
slavia formed with such countries as the 
United Arab Republic and India the so- 
called nonaligncd bloc, while relations 
with Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and espe- 
cially Rumania were continuously im- 
proving. 

Supporting the Soviet concept of peace- 
ful coexistence between states with differ- 
ent systems, Yugoslavia in the 1960's sided 
with the Soviet Union in the Sino-Soviet 
dispute. In a show of token support of 
the USSR, Milovan Djilas, one of the 
severest critics of .Soviet Communism, was 
rearrested in 1962. In 1964 Yugoslavia, in 
another token gesture of good relations, 
became an affiliate member of 
COMECON. 

PURGE OF THE SECRET POLICE. 

'Ehe disclosure in 1966 of an extensive 
eavesdropping system by the secret police, 
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headed by Alexander Rankovi^, led to a 
broad reorganization of the Communist 
Party and to a series of political purges of 
members closely connected 'with the 
police. RankoviC who had been con- 
sidered Tito's heir apparent, was removed 
from his post in 1966; the same year 
Djilas was released from jail as a gesture 
to appease the party’s liberal faction. 

DENUNCIATION OF THE INVA 
SION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The 
Soviet-led invasion of (^/e( hoslovakia, 
20-21 Aug., 1968, seriously strained Yugo- 
slavia's relations not only with the Soviet 
Union but with the other participants in 
the invasion as well. Shortly before it 
began, Tito had personally given his 
support to Alexander Dub^ek and the 
Czech liberalization policies during a visit 
to Prague, 9-11 Aug. Following the enun- 
ciation of the so-called "Biezhiicv doc- 
trine,” Sept. 1968, which attempted to 
justify the right of the Soviet Union to 
invade any member of the “Socialist 
Commonwealth” in defense of socialism, 
Tito declared his determination to fight 
with force any unsolicited assistance from 
any source. As a Warsaw Pact member 
but not party to the invasion, Rumania 
drew closer to Yugoslavia by also de- 
nouncing as unjustified the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

THE SOVIET UNION 

1945-50 

THE USSR AFTER WORLD WAR IL 

The conclusion of the European war, 7 
May, 1945, seemingly signaled the emer- 
gence of a new era in the lives of the 
Soviet people. Capped by Stalin's toast to 
the Russian people at a meeting of the 
senior Soviet military, 24 May, this tri- 
umph made the Japanese surrender of 2 
Sept, an anticlimactic event. The depriva- 
tions of the anti-Nazi war, which left 25 
m. homeless and some 20 m. civilian and 
military dead in its wake, were balanced 
by national pride in the USSR's world- 
power status and the expectancy that a 
better life was in the offing. The Com- 
munist Party, through expansion of its 
total membership from some 3,900,000 to 


5,700.000 in the war years, had taken a 
step in the direction of becoming more 
and more representative. The Patriarchate 
of the Russian Orthodox Church had been 
restored, Sept. 1943, after 18 years in offi- 
cial limbo. Other signs of normally were 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet (legis- 
lature) , 10 Mar, 1946, the 1st held since 
1937. In the same month, the (.ouned of 
People’s Commissars was renamed, more 
uni\ersally, the Council of Ministei.s, with 
Joseph Stalin appointed its chairman 
(prime minister) and Vyacheslav M. 
\folotov, the foieign minister, his de])ut\. 

RESTORATION OF AUTHORl 
TARIAN RULE. E vents, however, soon 
muted these widespread expectations 
among the populace. The 4th 5-Year 
Plan, launched in Ntar. 1946, called for 
complete industrial recovery from the 
effects (^f the war and, in some cajiital 
sectors, for a surpassing of the 1941 
economic developmental levels, all to the 
detriment of the long-neglected consumer 
sector. Agricultural re(o\e]y was set back 
by the drought of 1946, which resulted in 
continued grain rationing thioughout 
1947 and led to food riots in Kharkov 
over the winter of 1946-17. Funlur ad- 
verse indicators were the “anticosmopoli- 
tan” chauvinistic pronouncements, Sept. 
1946, of Stalin's literary and cultural 
affairs chief. Central Committee Secretary 
Andrei A. Zhdanov (1896-1948). The 
cohimander in chief of the Soviet armed 
forces and military hero, Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov, was dismissed, Nov. 1916, and 
relegated to a minor post. T he draconian 
labor law of 1940, freezing all woikers in 
their positions and raising the workweek 
from 40 to 48 hours, remained in force. In 
agriculture, the Council on Kolkhoz 
Affairs, established 8 Oct., 1916, initiated 
measures to reduce the acreage of private 
peasant plots, which had swollen beyond 
control during the war, and within a year 
some 14 m. privately tilled acres had been 
brought back into the state sector. 'Faxes 
on farmers' non-Kolkhoz earnings rose to 
confiscatory levels through increases insti- 
tuted in 1948, 1950, and 1951. Religious 
convictions soon became incompatible 
with advancement through the Komsomol 
(Party Youth Organization) and the 
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Party. Grandiose power and irrigation 
projects were projected «n the Volga and 
Dnieper regions, spearheading Stalin’s 
"nature transformation" program. 

REJECTION OF WESTERN IN- 
FLUENCES. In tile later 1940's confonn- 
itv to conservative, xenophobic dictates 
became the rule. Dimitri Shostakovich (b. 
I90G) and other prominent Soxiet musi- 
cians were called to heel for cosmo|)oli- 
lanism in their music and forced to 
recant, Feb. 1948. At an academic assem- 
bly on biologic.il science, Aug -Sept 1948, 
Trofim D. Lysenko’s (b. 1898) genetic 
theories (the outdated Michurin school), 
sponsored by Stalin, as applied to agrobi- 
ology. triumphed in a clash with Soviet 
".Menclelists"; Mendel’s theses did not 
conlorm to the Stalinist manipulative 
(ontept of nature. Nikol.ii A. V'o/nesen- 
sky (190vl-5()), ch.iirman of the State 
Planning Commission, went into sudden 
edipse lor his allegedly voluntarist ap- 
proach to tconomics and was later shot. 
Se])t 19r»0, his advocacy of rational plan- 
ning had failed to coincide with Stalin’s 
turn to a deterministic emphasis on 
the dominant substructure (productive 
foices) in society lOaO was also marked 
by the reinstatement. |an , of the death 
penalty (abolished in 1917) for broadly 
interpreted subversive activities. 

1950-53 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY. A decree 
of the Council of Ministers on agricul- 
ture, 7 June. 19.50, heralded a chive, spon- 
sored by Nikita S. Khrushchev (b. 1894). 
to amalgamate Kolkhoz holdings, this was 
by 1953 to reduce the number of 1950 
Kolkhoz units fiom 252,000 to 92,000 wnth 
a rise in average acieage from 2,800 to 
20.000. 'p'e Gth .5-Vear Plan, approved in 
1952, called for completion of the Dnieper 
and Volga projects bv the micl-1950's 

STALIN’S “LAST TESTAMENT.” 
The long-range portents of the above 
became clearer with the publication of 
Stalin’s "last testament” just prior to the 
19th Party Congress of 5-14 Oct., 1952. 
His “Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR” in essence called for a con- 
certed drive to complete the socialist 


phase and defend the USSR as socialism’s 
motherland from a hostile capitalist 
world— i.e., to perfect the garrison state 
on its road to communism. 

• I9TH PARTY CONGRESS. I he 19th 
Congress formalized Stalin’s moves to 
assuie the implementation of his direc- 
tives for the future. Lhc older guard, 
original Bolsheviks and the careerists of 
the ]93()’s alike, such as Molotov and 
Bella, had been snipped of their state 
posts and limited to Politburo posts close 
to Stalin’s elbow. T he (.ongress created a 
new', exjiandc'd Parly Politburo, renamed 
Presidium, in which the older lieutenants 
were outnumbered by more pliable new- 
comers. Organizational and ideological 
educational reforms porteijded the fur- 
ther indoctrination of holders of impor- 
tant P.irt) and state posts m the rc.isseried 
oithodox tc'iieis of Stalin. Ihe Doctors’ 
Plot .iccusations of 13 Jan.. 1952, impli- 
cating 10 Jewish kremlin physicians in 
the deaths of Zhdanov, .Aug 1948, and 
high niilit.iry figures, seemingly augured a 
thoiougligoing repuiging ol the Paity and 
st.ile structuies llieii, on 5 Mar., 1953, 
.Stalin died at 71. 

19.53-57 

POST-ST ALl N R E LAX ATION . Soon 
after annouiuing St.ilm’s tlealh, the new 
Party Pi esidi uni’s i educed membership 
(lej)iesenting again only tlic older 
le.ideis) imjilemented rel.iv.ition mea- 
sures- in cjinck succession, a wide political 
ainiu'siy, 29 Mai . a chop in basic iood 
puces, amounting to .50‘\', for some vege- 
tables, 1 \j)i , and a denunciation of the 
Doctors’ I9ot .Kcus.itioiis, 4 Apr., ensued. 
With lightning speed Beria. reappointed 
hcMcl of the icconstituteci Ministry of In- 
ternal Affairs (secret police) , was purged 
by a Central Committee announcement of 
10 July as an "enemy of the [Communist] 
Party and the Soviet people,” seemingly 
because he had made a move for sole 
power at a hypersensitive time. Georgi M. 
Malenkov (h. 1902) , Stalin’s apparent 
chosen successor, had abandoned his dual 
Party-state leadership status in mid-Mar., 
retaining only the premiership. .As 1953 
progressed^ Khrushchev, the senior Party 
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secretary and main counterweight to 
Malenkov's political, preeminence, gradu- 
ally became his major rival. 

MALENKOVKHRUSHCHEV RI 
VALRY. Malenkov had moved to secure* 
his position by (1) presiding, as prime 
minister, over a ccntrali/ed Council of All- 
Union “superministries” in Moscow, 
which had been reduced from .51 to 2.5 
ministries at Stalin’s death; (2) inaugurat- 
ing, ft Aug., 19.53, a “new course” aimed at 
increased development of consumer in- 
dustries. while holding capital industrial 
development constant; (3) increasing in- 
vestment in agriculture. 

Khrushchev eventually undermined 
these bids through 19.53 and 1954. At the 
3-7 Sept., 1953, Central Committee 
Plenum, which officially afjpointed him 
1st party secretary, he sketched a devastat- 
ing picture of Soviet agriculture, reveal- 
ing that in the areas of grain and 
livestock production the USSR was lag- 
ging behind pre-1917 levels. This diiectly 
refuted Malenkov’s situation report at the 
19th Congre.ss. Organizationally, he 
undercut Malenkov by increasing the 
presence of the Party’s local secretaries at 
the rural gra.ss roots, in violation of the 
19th Congress rules. He further counter- 
attacked, 24 Feb., 1954, by unveiling a 
grandiose Stalinlike “Virgin Lands” proj- 
ect, which called for the expansion of 
(mainly grain) cultivated areas by 31 m. 
acres into marginal, hitherto unutili/ed 
.sections in the eastern and southern 
USSR. Malenkov had achocated more 
intensive rational use of the land under 
cultivation. High yields in 1954 seemingly 
bore out Khrushchev’s optimistic long- 
range agricultural prognostications. 

FALL OF MALENKOV. On 21 Dec., 
1954, Pravda and Izve^tin (the Party and 
state dailies, respectively) carried contra- 
dictory editorials on the priorities to be 
assigned to heavy and consumer industry, 
reflecting personal policy differences in 
the leadership. Soon Khrushchev had 
gained support from the heavy industrial 
and military leaderships; at the ft Feb. 
Supreme Soviet session, Afalenkov re- 
signed as premier and was succeeded by 
Nikolai A. Bulganin (b. Ift95) . a member 
of the Presidium: Marshal Zhukov, who 
replaced him as defense minister, headed 


the military elements in the coalition 
which brought Malenkov down. 

Over the years 1955-57 there occurred a 
series of policy initiatives and modifica- 
tions, reflecting struggles in the leadcr- 
.ship, which reached a denouement in the 
Anti-Party Group affair of mid-June, 
1957, when Khrushchev, through skillful 
politicking, assembled a coalition to beat 
back his opposition. 

20TH PARTY CONGRESS. The most 
dramatic moment in this secpieiice of 
events was the Secret Speech delivered by 
Khrii.shchcv at the 20th Party congress, 
14-25 Feb., 1956, during the final 2 days. 
In it he made a violent break with the 
Stalinist past, calling attention particu- 
larly to the exccs.scs of the mass purges of 
the 1930’s. 'I'he speech precluded any 
future attempts at internecine struggle at 
the leadership level, as w'ell as indi.scrimi- 
nate u.se of mass terror. The Congress also 
created a Central Committee Bureau for 
the RSFSR, to become a preserve for 
Khrushchev .ijipointees, and co-opted 
Leonid I. Bre/hnev (b. 1906) and Zhukov 
(in c.indidate status) to the Presidium 
and the former to the Secretariat as well. 
On 5 June, Molotov was succeeded as 
' foreign minister by Dimitri N. Shepilov 
(1). 1905), a Party secretary since July 
1955. 

GROWTH OF KHRUSHCHEV’S 
POWER. Early 1957 marked the an- 
nouncement of sweeping economic organ- 
izational reforms: the Supreme Soviet’s 
resolution of 10 May abolished 140 All- 
Union, Union-Republic, and Republic in 
dustrial ministries and established 105 
Regional Economic Councils {sovnai- 
khozy) , operating on regional economic 
principles. This move, coupled with 
Khrushchev’s appeal to the consumer in- 
stincts of the populace and his liberaliza- 
tion of Soviet-bloc and East- West relations, 
Tcrystallized against him a variegated Pre- 
sidium majority, led by Molotov, Malen- 
kov, and Lazar M. Kaganovich, which 
eventually mustered 7 of the 11 votes in 
that body. Khrushchev thwarted their 
move by throwing the conflict into the 
wider Central Committee arena for dis- 
cussion; in this countercoup, he was 
abetted by the military faction. Zhukov 
rose to full membership in the Presidium 
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and Aleksei N. Kosygin (b. 1904) to can- 
didate status in the wak^ of the expulsion 
of the opposition’s leadership from their 
liigh posts. Other key events during 1957 
were the launching of Sputnik I. and the 
sudden eclipse of Zhukov, 31 Oct. 

1958-64 

THE KHRUSHCHEV ERA. Khrushchev 
became premier in late Jan. 1958, suc- 
ceeding Bulganin, who was later identi- 
fied as an "anti-Partyitc." Until his own 
departure Itorn |)olitics in Oct. 1964, he 
followed a policy of constant reform in 
all arcMs of national life, designed to keep 
his opposition in the leadership off bal- 
ance and to pieserse his own position at 
the suiiimit of power Economic efficiency 
and Party in\ol\cment in economics were 
emphasized. 'Ehe abolition of the M<i- 
chine Tractor Stations (MTS’s) , E'ch. 
1958. made the Party more responsible 
for agricultural production, from May 
1958 on, with indifTerent success, greater 
investments were diverted into the chem- 
ical fertilizer inclustrs. A main ob|ecti\e 
of the reform of Nov. 1962, the splitting 
of both P.iity and slate into separate 
industrial and agricultural hierarchies, 
was to solve the chtonir ills of Soviet 
agriculture However, the highly touted 
Viigin Lauds program jirovcd undepend- 
able, wdih the harvests of 1955 and 1957 
pluiiimeting below' half of those of 1954. 
The USSR was forced to import grain in 
the summer of 196.3. 

The sovnarkhoz decentralization move 
of 1957 was countered by a reassertion of 
economic centralization in Mar. 1963 
through creation of a new super planning 
agency, the Suj^reme Council of National 
Economy, wdiich in jiart redressed the 
losses of the heav y industrv interests and 
authorit.irian centralizers who h.id earlier 
been undercut. 

RESISTANCE TO KHRUSHCHEV’S 
POLICIES. Within the Party itself, Khni- 
shchev f.iiled to achieve 2 primary goals 
after 1957 — the total discrediting of the 
anti-Partyites and identifying himself as 
the great "de-Stalinizer'’ of Soviet life. 
The Extraordinary 21st Congre/ss of Jan.- 
Feb. 1959, intended to read the 1957 
opposition out of the Party, resulted in 


desultory denunciations and anrbiguous 
criticisms. Only in Apr. 1964 was it an- 
nounced t^hat “Molotov and others’’ hj^d 
been expelled from the Par*y. Likewise, a 
•renewal in Oct. 1962 of the anti-Stalin 
campaign, sparked by a Khrushchev- 
approved poem, Stalin's Heirs, by Evgeni 
Evtushenko (b. 1933) , was climaxed by 
Khrushchev’s forced tuinabout in mid- 
stteam and his denunciation of liberal 
intellectuals and artists, S Mar., 1964. The 
Party state reform of 1962, moreover, 
served to alienate the politically oriented 
Party bureaucrats at lower levels by its 
emphasis on economic production. 

ANTACONLSM OF THE MILl- 
TARY. Khrushchev progre.ssi\cly disen- 
chanted .mother important group, the 
conservative military, by his calls both 
early in 1960 and again in 1964 for a 
reduction in the size of the standing 
army As with other reforms, he was 
forced to backtrack on these demands as 
cyclical tension^ in international rela- 
tions. such as Berlin (1958 and 1961) , the 
U-2 and Pans Summit crises (1960), and 
Uiibari crisis (1962), seemingly justihed 
the “military preparedness” line of the 
traditional military. 

FALL OF KHRUSHCHEV. Moves, 
only partly achieved, to enlist popular 
support by raising the Soviet system’s 
status as a democratic and economic 
world power ultimately left the citizenry 
indifferent. These started with Khru- 
shchev's promises at the 20th Congress on 
overtaking the U.S. by 1970 ancl ended 
with his famous “goulash communism” 
statement in Hungary, Apr. 1964. At the 
22nd Congress, Oct. 1961, Stalin’s cla.ss- 
st niggle concept (dict.itorship of the pro- 
letariat) was replaced with that of “the 
state of the whole people.” There was 
increased |)uhlic participation in govern- 
ment. eg. the legal reinst.iterncnt. 1961, 
of the Comrades’ Courts (these had atro- 
phied in the 1930’s), which provided for 
trial by 1 judge and 2 lay assessors. 
Official support was given to voluntary 
“vigilante” groups (druzhinikt) intended 
to preserve pulrlic order. These innova- 
tions implicitly called for the withering 
away of the state on the road to Commu- 
nism. In, Jan. 1960 a Commission for 
Constitutional Reform was instructed to 
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draw up a new constitution to replace 
that of 1980 with its discredited Stalinist 
associations. 

Khrushchev's fall was directly triggered 
by his summoning, Sept. 1964, of a mixed 
Party-state consultative assembly, with 
many outside “experts,” to discuss in- 
creased investment allcjcaiions to the con- 
sumer sector. An alliance of alienated key 
groups voted him out of his leading Party 
and state positions, 14 Oct., 1964. 

1964-68 

ACCESSION OF BREZHNEV AND 
KOSYGIN. Rre/hnev, as new Party first 
secretary, and Kosygin, as premier, led 
the institution of a wave of measures 
aimed at restoring stability in place of the 
administrative chaos created by Khru- 
shchev’s organi/ational reforms. In Dec. 
1964. the functional division of the Party 
was abolished. A decree of Sepi. 1965 
completely dismantled the sovnarkhoz 
structure, which in Nov. 1962 had been 
reduced to some 40 territorial councils. 
Throughout 1964-65 the slogan of “the 
state of all the people” and the goals set 
by the 22ncl Congress’ program became 
progressively muted. Members of the 
Khrushchev “cli<|uc,” such as Aleksei 
Acbhubei (b. 1924) , his son-in-law and 
editor of Izveslia, and Leonid F. Ilichev 
(b. 1906) , Party secretary, were demoted 
and replaced soon after Khrushchev’s fall. 
A reassertion of the demand for ideologi- 
cal conformity underlay the Sinyavsky- 
Daniel trial of Feb. 1965, the 2 wriieis 
being sentenced to terms in corrective 
labor camps. 

2.HRD PARTY CONGRESS. These 
calls lor political and ideological uni- 
formity were re-echoed by the Party at the 
23rd Party Congress. 29 Mar.-8 Apr., 
1966, which signaled the major themes of 
the post-Khrushchev style of leadership. 
Frequent references underlined the Party- 
state consensus on continued, but less 
erratic and inconsistent, change. The 
renewal of membership in the Central 
Committee touched only 20% of its 1961 
members— a low turnover for the post- 
Stalin period (cf. 50% in 1961). Speeches 
emphasized a businesslike approach in 
contrast to Khrushchev’s proposals for 


dramatic 1-shot panaceas. On the peren- 
nial economic allocations problem, con- 
tinued stress was laid on heavy industry’s 
investment priority, while consumer in- 
dustries, though slated to grow, were to 
do so more gradually. Kosygin empha- 
sized more the application of rational 
methods to stimulate industrial growth 
than increased investments to expand 
production. Notably missing were denun- 
ciations of the Stalinist era’s excesses, a 
sign of tacit consent to shelve the anti- 
Stalin campaign. Although Khrushchev 
was not mentioned by name, it was 
unmistakably he at whose doorstep blame 
was laid for the shortcomings of the 
recent past. In failing to be re-elected to 
the new Ontral Committee, he lost his 
last important Party post. 

ECONOMIC POLICIES. That the 
problems of the early 196()’s had not 
vanished with the appearance of a new 
leadership was soon evident. Though the 
draft of the 5 Year Plan for 19()t)-70 had 
been ajiproved by the Party in Mar. 1966, 
Kosygin announced, Sept., a delay in its 
implementation, and the Supreme Soviet 
ratified, Dec., only a truncated version for 
1967. 

The industrial reform announced in 
Jan. 1966, emphasizing greater firofitabil- 
ity, material incentive, and autonomy for 
plant managers, had by Oct. 1967 been 
extended to some 5,500 industrial enter- 
prises, or ix, ol the total Industrial 
growth, 1960-67, by official admission had 
slowed to a rate of 6^';,, as against 8.2% in 
1956-60. In Soviet industry, the output of 
the average worker remained at only 1/3 
of his IT.S. counterp.irt. The minimum 
monthly wage was fixed by the Sept. 1967 
Party Plenum for most white- and blue- 
collar workers at 60 rubles (U.S. $66) . 
with the national nonagricultural average 
100 rubles ($110) , In the same month the 
legislature approved a higher growth rate 
for consumer industries than for heavy 
industry (8.6% vs. 7.9%) for 1968-69. In 
fan. 1968, the country went on a 5-day, 41- 
hour week. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICIES. In 

agriculture, efforts were made to draw the 
farmers into the productive process via 
the introduction of a minimum wage and 
pension plans. The relative share of state 
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farms (snvkhozy—xhc preferred, more 
"advanted" socialist fartiis) in production 
had dramatically increased from 1940 to 
1906 (e.g., from 3 to 42% of eggs, 10 to 
ol grain, 16 to 51*^^, of vegetables 
produced) and their acreage climbed 
from 13^^;, to 25% of total cultivated area 
between 1953 and 1958. However, private 
peasant plots, comprising only 3^;^, of the 
cultivated land, contiibuted 13% of all 
marketed and 33®;, ol total produce 
output. 

INTELLECTUAL DISSENT. In Jan. 
1968 the trial of 4 writers on charges of 
anti-Soviet activities sparked a new wave 
of intellectual dissent within the Soviet 
Union. Petitions and letters of protest 
against the trial led Communist Party 


General Secretary Bre/hnev to call for 
“iron discipline” within the Party. Soon 
after Bre^lmev's 29 Mar. warning, a niun- 
ber of Soviet scholars and wTiters were 
expelled from the Party. 

DOCTRINE OF THE “COMMU- 
NIST COMMONWEALTH.” In an at- 
tempt to justify the Aug. 1968 invasion of 
Czechosloxakia, a new doctrine of inter- 
\ention was advanced in Pravda, 20 Sept., 
1968. It asserted that the sosereigruy of 
individual countries in the world socialist 
community must be subordinated to the 
common welfare of that community, and 
that the community had the right to 
intervene when, in a fraternal socialist 
coLintrv. socialism was threatened. 


Revolution in East Asia 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA (MAINLAND) 

194!^49 

CHINA AFTER WORLD WAR II. 

After Japan was delealed in 1915, the 
civil wai in (diina whidi had been 
temj)orarily and partially suspended 
broke out again, despite U.S, efforts to 
mediate. Mism.inagement and corruption 
icsulted in widespread popular discon- 
tent with the Nationalist regime and 
allowed the Communists to extend their 
inffuence in the country. By the end of 
1918 they con trolled Manchuria and were 
poised for the coiKjnest of the rest of the 
mainland. 

COMMUNIST MILITARY VIC 
TORY. In Jan. 1949 Peking, which under 
the Communists again became the capital 
of China, was surrendered. During the 
next 10 months Communist armies moved 
south and southw'est, taking the cities of 
Hankow, Wuchang, Shanghai, Canton, 
and Chungking. Finally, the Nationali.st 
government was forced to flee to Taiw'an, 
7 Dec. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMU 
NIST GOVERNMENT. While the mili- 
tary coiK^uest proceeded, the Communists 
prepared to set up a new government. 


Years ol civil war and foreign invasion 
had in.ide the j)Cople unu.sed to function- 
ing as one political unit. To help inte- 
gi.ite them into a single polity and tie 
them as individuals to the regime, "mass 
organi/at ions" were instituted for labor, 
peasants, women, youth, literary and art 
( ircles, et( . 

I he form of government was also 
designed to integrate the people. In 
July its principles weie articulated in a 
speech by Mao d se-tung, head of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) , enti- 
tled “On People's Democratic Dictator- 
ship." The "people" (workers, peasants, 
petty bourgeoisie, and national bourgeoi- 
sie) would run the democratic govern- 
ment, but would impose a dictatorship on 
"enemies of the people" (landlords and 
counterrevolutionaries) . 

In late Sept, a national representative 
conference of the "|)eople" was convened 
at which the form of government pending 
the promulgation of a constitution was 
adopted. On 1 Oct., 1949, The People's 
Republic of China (PRC) was inaugu- 
rated. Mao Tse-tung headed the new 
government with Chou En-lai (b. 18G8) as 
his premier. The facade of democratic 
coalition ,was maint.iincd by giving non- 
Cornniunists prestigious government 
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posts, but in reality the whole govern- 
ment structure acted as the admimsirative 
arm of the CCP and (XiP men'hers held 
all key posts. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

Although a new government had been 
formed, the regime still faced severe 
economic problems, especially inflation, 
and still had to complete the concpicst of 
Hainan Island, Taiwan, and Tibet and 
"mop up” Nationalist troops in west 
China and Sinkiang. 

Mao had defined the PRC’s interna- 
tional position in his July speech when 
he announced that the new state would 
"lean to one side,” i.e., toward the Com- 
munist bloc. The USSR recogni/ed the 
PRC, 2 Oct., !949, and in Dec. Mao left 
for negotiations in Moscow. In addition 
to the C]ommunist bloc. Burma. India, 
Indonesia, Swit/erland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Pakistan, Ceylon, Afghanistan, 
Norway, Finland, the U.K.. the Nether- 
lands, and Israel also rccogni/ed the new 
government during 1949 and 1950. 

1950-52 

SINOSOVIET TREATY. 14 Feb., 
1950. Mao returned to China from Mos- 
cow soon after signing a 50-year Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, 
and Mutual Assistance 1’Iic negotiations 
had formalized the "lean to one side” 
policy and had guaranteed the infant 
Communist state a degree of security 
which would otherwise ha\c lieen impos- 
sible in the l.irgely non ('.ommunist 
world. Agreements providing for Soviet 
economic and technical aid were also 
concluded. 

KOREAN WAR. Meanwhile, the 
Communist armies took new territory. 
Hainan Island was captured, Apr. 1950, 
and preparations for the invasion of 
Taiwan were then begun. Success .seemed 
assured because the Nationalists were 
defeated and disorganized and in Jan. the 
U.S. had denied a commitment to Tai- 
wan’s defense. The start of the Korean 
War, June, changed the situation radi- 
cally. Presitleiu Truman’s 27 June state- 
ment that American security would be 
endangered by an attack on Ti iwan and 


the subsequent presence of the U.S. 7th 
Fleet in the I aiw'An Straits precluded any 
Communist action there. By fall UN 
victories in Korea threatened Chinese 
security and in early Oct. Chou En-lai 
asserted that Cdiina would intervene if 
UN troops crossed the 58th parallel. On 7 
Oct. the troops did cross it and on 25 Oct. 
(diina announced that "Chinese People’s 
V'oluniecrs" were being sent to aid North 
Korea. By 1955 up to 1 m. Chinese i loops 
had gone to Korea. In Oct. Tibet’s 
"liberation” was also begun. 

AGRARIAN REFORM LAW. 30 
June, 1950. ITiis measure aimed at elimi- 
nating the power of the landlord-gentry 
class. 1 he program invoKed confiscation 
and redistribution of land and physical 
elimination of the landloids. The "itch 
peasants" were exempt to avoid disrupt- 
ing the economy too severely. Class con- 
flict, with the lower classes judging and 
punishing the upper ones, was an integral 
part of the drive. 1 his had the dual 
advantage of encoui aging peasant activ- 
ism and committing the peasants to the 
reforms by making them lesponsible. 
Inflation had been curbed by the end ol 
19.50. 

CONQUEST OF TIBET. By Apr. 1951 
tijc conquest of libel had been com- 
pleted. Representatives of the Dalai 
Lama, 1 ibei’s traditional uiler, signed an 
agreement in Peking incorporating Tibet 
into China as an autonomous region. 
(The PRC was to be responsible lor 
I'lbetan foreign affairs, but there was an 
independent local government.) 

CONSOLIDATION OF CCP CON 
TROL. During 1951 several campaigns in 
addition to land reform were mounted, 
all aimed at consolidating the Cainimu- 
nists’ economic and political control. In 
Mar a Party rectification campaign which 
lasted 2 years and involved a reinvestiga- 
tion and reregistration ol all members 
was begun. The "Resist-America, Aid- 
Korea” campaign and the campaign 
against counterrevolutionaries were con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Korean 
War. The former, stressing a presumed 
U.S. design to invade China, served both 
to arouse nationalism and eliminate 
"bourgeois” pro-western altitudes. The 
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campaign against counterrevolutionaries, 
imposing a reign of tefior on the urban 
population, resulted in mass executions 
of those .'Hcuscd of actively opposing the 
regime. The "3- Anti Campaign’' (against 
corruption, waste, and bureaucratism) 
was begun experimentally, Aug., in Man- 
churia to inciease discipline in Parly and 
government organizations. In Dec. it was 
expanded into a nationwide drive and, in 
addition to its original purposes, iiecame 
a tool to fight "bourgeois” and "rightist” 
thought. I’he campaign lasted through 
the following spring. Chou Pn-lai initi- 
ated the Ideological Reform Campaign, 
Sept., at a mass meeting of teachers and 
professors. It was originally planned as a 
4-month drive to lorce intellcduals, 
through the use of criticism and self- 
criticism, to accept Mai'xism-I.eninism 
and CCP rule. Because considerable 
passive opposition remained, this move- 
ment was combined with the 3-Anti 
(’ampaign late in the year. 

5-ANTI CAMPAIGN. By 1952 most 
sectors of the economy had reached or 
surpassed [)re-1949 levels and, although 
consumer goods were still in short supply, 
communications had lieen considerably 
improved and the economy had been 
centralized. However, despite the 3-Anti 
Campaign there continued to be some 
corruption, especially in economic circles. 
'Po combat this a nationwide ”5-Anii 
Campaign” ('‘gainst bribery, lax evasion, 
theft of state assets, cheating in labor or 
materials, and stealing state economic 
intelligence) was conducted .nnong the 
bourgeoisie, especially the urban mer- 
chants and manufactiiicrs, Jaii.-Mar. The 
campaign was similar to the one against 
countcrre\olutionaries in that it encour- 
aged class warfare, public denunciations, 
and abject confessions, but it was care- 
fully controlled by the Parly and there 
were no mass executions. When it had 
run its course the influence of the old 
business class had been destroyed and 
what temained of the private sector was 
firmly under Party and government con- 
trol. By this time most foreign investors 
had left China because of extremely strict 
government policies. 


LAND POLICY. On 30 June the 
regime announced tjial land refoim had 
been largely completed. By .Aug. the l^pd 
step toward developing socialist agricul- 
* lure was begun; the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture announced that 40% of the peasants 
in China belonged either to mutual-aid 
teams or agricultural producers' co-opera 
ti\es. In tlie former, several families co- 
operated on a year-round basis, but each 
family retained its own land and received 
the produce raised on it. The latter 
included more families. In addition to a 
small private plot, each family owned 
shares in the lest of the land, which was 
farmed collectively. The intomc from the 
crop was divided according to the shares 
held and wages were paid according to 
work performed. Under both systems 
participation w'as voluntary but strongly 
urged. 

INCRF.VSE IN SOVIET AID. The 

period ol ret onsti uction which had begun 
with the Communist concpiest in 1949 was 
basically complete by 1953. In IVfar. of 
that year Stalin died, after which Soviet 
aid to (]hina w.is substantially increased. 
A .Soviet commitment to finance 91 new 
industrial and otlicr projects was made in 
Sej)t. The Korean truce, July, gave the 
economy a further boost. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICY. During the 
1st part of the year industrial develop- 
ment was emphasized. However, by June 
1953 management problems were evident 
and that month a national labor disci- 
pline campaign was launched. Cadres 
were widely criticized for poor manage- 
ment and organization. In mid-July the 
People's Daily, the regime's semioflicial 
newspaper, cited cadre mistakes as the 
main cause of serious target underfulfill- 
ment in state-operated factories. In Sept, 
a campaign to increase production and 
practice economy was begun. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY. Prob- 
lems were also apparent in the agricul- 
ture sector. On 15 Feb., 1953, a Party 
decision ordered moderation in estab- 
lishing n^w co-operatives. The cadres had 
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apparently been pushinj:; the program 
very hard and their zeal was resented by 
peasants who, having finally gained their 
own land, were not anxious to give it up. 
Disliking regimentation by the cadres, 
many were migrating to the cities. Mea- 
sures to relieve the siiuaiion were taken 
in Apr. The peasants were ordered to 
remain in rural areas and a campaign to 
educate cadres in the Russian experience 
of industrialization and (o operativi/ation 
was begun. As late as mid-Sept. the theme 
that cooperatives had been set up too 
rapidly was reiterated. However, on 1 
Oct. a People’s Daily editorial on the 
"general line of the state during the 
period of transition" explained that 
China had entered the transition to 
socialism and that nonsocialist sectors of 
the economy (including agriculture and 
industry) would be reformed, A nation- 
wide movement to study the general line 
was launched and co-operatives were 
again encouraged. In mid-Dec. the Party 
called for the number of co-operatives to 
be increased from 15,000 to 35,000 in 
1954. Preparations for a constitutional 
government were begun in mid-Jan., 
when a Committee to Draft the Constitu- 
tion was set up. In July a national census 
was ordered. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. In 
1954 there was a general relaxation of 
tension between the Communist bloc and 
the rest of the world. The idea of a 3rd, 
neutral bloc subject to growing Commu- 
nist influence began to gain acceptance in 
China. One of the earliest indications of 
the new policy was the Chinese role in 
the Geneva Conference which met to seek 
a settlement of the Indochina and Korean 
issues, Apr.-July. Agreement on Korea 
was not reached, but Chou En-lai played 
a key role in formulating the cease-fire 
agreement for Indochina. In Apr. China 
also negotiated an agreement with India 
in which Chinese sovereignty over Tibet 
was acknowledged and the 5 principles of 
“peaceful coexistence” on which Chinese 
foreign policy was based in following 
years were 1st outlined. 

POLICY TOWARD TAIWAN. 
Shortly after returning from Geneva, 
Chou called for the “liberation” of Tai- 


wan and attacked plans for the formation 
of SEATO. (diou’s speech initiated the 
1st I'aiwan Straits crisis, which lasted into 
1955. On his arrival in Peking, late Sept., 
Khrushchev lent his verbal support to the 
campaign. China condemned the mutual- 
defense treaty signed by the Nationalists 
and the U.S. late in the year as aggres- 
sion. 

PARTY PURGES. The only important 
Party purges between 1949 and the mid- 
UlflO's occurred at a Party conference in 
early Feb. 1954. Although it was not 
announced until a year later, at this time 
Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih, the Party 
leaders in Manchuria and cast China, 
were ousted for violating Paity discipline 
and trying to create “independent king- 
doms.” Their removal was followed by a 
campaign for Party unity and collective 
leadership which lasted until summer. 

ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITU 
TION. In Mar.. Mao Tse-tung presented 
a draft constitution to the Committee foi 
Drafting the Constitution. It was ac- 
cepted by the temporary government, mid- 
June 1954, and shortly thereafter the 
completion of the basic-level elections 
and the national census was announced. 
'ITie population of mainland China (ex- 
cluding Taiwan and the overseas Chi- 
nese) was said to be 583 m. The 1st 
National People’s Congress was held, 
15-28 Sept., and formally adopted the 
constitution. A government reorganiza- 
tion followed. Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao- 
ch'i (b. 1898), and Chou En-lai were 
elected to the top posts. 

PEASANT CO OPERATIVES. The co 
operative movement grew rapidly in 1954. 
In late Mar. there were 91,000 co-opera- 
tives, 4 times the goal set for the whole 
year. Although in Aug. most of them were 
called failures, by late Dec. the figure was 
about 400,000. 

BANDUNG CONFERENCE. In the 
early months of 1955 the Taiwan Straits 
crisis continued with Chou En-lai con- 
demning UN efforts for a cease-fire as 
interference in China's internal affairs. 
The tension was finally relaxed when the 
Asian- African Conference was held in 
Bandung, Indonesia, 18-24 Apr. Like the 
1954 Geneva Conference, the Bandung 
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Conference demonstrated China’s new 
foreign policy of wooing the “3rd bloc.” 
During the conference Chou En-lai said 
China was willing to discuss the Far East 
situation with the U.S., although he 
maintained a few days later that the 
I'aiwan Straits problem was an internal 
one. A treaty concerning nationality was 
signed with Indonesia. 

In late Apr. China’s prestige was fur- 
ther enhanced by a nuclear-aid agreement 
with the USSR and in late July it was 
announced that ambassadorial-level talks 
between the PRC and the U.S. would be 
held in Geneva. As a symbol of the new 
diplomatic approach, a Chinese embassy 
was opened in Afghanistan, July, and 
diplomatic relations were established with 
Nepal, Aug. 

POLICY TOWARD INTELLEC 
TIJALS. In early Feb. 195.5 another cam- 
paign to reform intellet tuals was under- 
taken. It centered around writer IIu 
Feng, who was accused of ignoring Mar\- 
ist-Leninist principles. By May it had 
expanded into a general movement 
against “counterrevolutionaries ” 

5-YEAR PLAN. After a Party Confer- 
ence in Mar, 1955. the 1st 5-Year Plan was 
finally announced. The plan covered the 
period 1953-57 and ernphasi/ed industrial 
development. During the year merchants 
and peddlers in rural areas were urged to 
join the co-operative movement. Between 
mid-Feb and mid-Nov. the number of co- 
operatives jumped from about hOO.OOO to 
almost double that number. A Parly 
conference in early Oct. hailed the ap- 
proaching “higli tide of socialization in 
rural areas.” In 1950, however, it was 
revealed that the 1st 5-Yr. Plan was 
sufTering severe maladjustments, at least 
some of which were due to a lack of 
enthusiasm on the parr of the peasants, 
worke^rs. and intellectuals. A Party con- 
ference held in Jan. 1950 considered how 
to increase Party control over the intellec- 
tuals and enlist their support for national 
construction and socialism. 

“HUNDRED FLOWERS” SPEECH. 
On 2 Mav. 1950. Mao gave his famous 
address entitled “Let a Hundred Flowers 
Blossom. Let a Hundred Schools of 
Thought Contend” which outlined a new 


policy of encouraging free expression and 
creative thinking in order to deal with 
the country’s problehis. In spite of re- 
peated urging throughout the year, the 
•intellectuals did not take advantage of 
their new freedom, apparently preferring 
the safety of silence. 

SINOSOVIET RELATIONS. The 
20th Congress of the Communist Party of 
the USSR was held in Feb. 1950 and 2 
important issues were raised: the denun- 
ciation ol Stalin and the admission that 
there are “many roads to socialism.” The 
Chinese press did not comment on the 
Congress until eaily Apr., when it noted 
that Stalin had made some mistakes, but 
refused to condemn him entirely, pre- 
sum.ibly because Mao’s position could be 
considered analogous to Stalin’s. On the 
question of diverse patterns of socialist 
development, leeway in domestic policy 
was supported, but the need for a com- 
mon foreign policy was also maintained. 
'I'hiis Chin.i encouraged Poland and 
Hungary to assert domestic independence 
in the summer and eaily fall. However, 
during the Oct. Polish and Hungarian 
uprisings Cdiina supported the Poles, but 
opposed the Hungarians, the difTerence 
being that the Poles ordy wanted in- 
creased domestic freedom while the Hun- 
garians threatened to leave the Commu- 
nist bloc. The CCP played a major role 
in the negotiations and decisions made 
during this period of crisis. The competi- 
tion and policy disagreements which led 
to the Sino-Soviet split may have begun at 
this time. 

“HUNDRED FLOWERS” CAM- 
PAIGN. The “Hundred Flowers” cam- 
paign was newly emphasized in early 
1957. In a speech, Feb., entitled “On the 
Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People,” Mao outlined a 
policy for dealing with domestic dissent 
and reiterated the need to loo.sen controls 
over free expression of opinion. From 
then until late May the people were 
invited to express their suggestions and 
criticisms. Simultaneously, a national 
cadre rectification campaign was carried 
out. the implication being that the cadres 
weie inhibiting free comment. Finally, in 
May and ^early June the response came 
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with both basic and violent criticism of 
the CCP. Its intensity apparently took the 
Party by surprise, threatening to under- 
mine the whole power structure'. In early 
June the Party retaliated with a massive 
“antirightist" campaign which continued 
into 1958. In July and Aug. there were 
widespread arrests of "counterrevolution- 
aries." Thus the "Hundred Flowers" 
campaign was brought to a sudden halt. 

BEGINNING OF THE SINO- 
SOVIET SPLIT. The fall of 1957 was 
another turning point in Chinese foreign 
policy. In late Aug. the US.SR tested its 
1st I(]BM and agreed to help China build 
its own nuclear deterrent. Early the fol- 
lowing month the 1st sputnik was 
launched. Then in early Nov. Mao made 
his 2nd trip to the USSR and met with 
the world’s other Communist leaders. In a 
speech at one conference Mao maintained 
that the Russian scientific achievements 
gave the Communist world a strategic 
advantage which should be pushed im- 
mediately. He insisted that "the east wind 
prevailed over the west wind," and 
recommended aggressive action. The Rus- 
sians apparently disagreed, cautioning 
against the dangers of nuclear war with 
the II.S. This basic strategy disagreement 
has persisted ever since and from it has 
developed the Sino-Soviet split, the Chi- 
nese accusing the Russians of holding 
"revisionist" attitudes toward "imperial- 
ist" states and the Russians accusing the 
Chinese of being unrealistic about the 
possible altei natives in the nuclear era. 
The theoretical c|iicstion invoUed is said 
to turn on the inevitability of war. 

1958 

THE “GREAT LEAP FORWARD." In 
the early months of the year the anti- 
rightist and rectification campaigns con- 
tinued and violent attacks on Yugoslav 
"rcvisioni.sm” were made. (The latter 
were veiled criticisms of the USSR.) 
Then, in the summer, China launched a 
radically new program for speeding in- 
dustrial development, abandoning the 
Soviet model and initiating the Great 
Leap Forward. The co-operative move- 
ment had been growing since 1952 and 


now the co-operatives were merged into 
multifunctional , communes, averaging 
about 5,000 households each. The ad- 
ministration of each commune was re- 
sponsible for the political, economic, and 
military organization of its members. 
Land was owned by the commune, but 
for production purposes the communes 
were subdivided into brigades (equivalent 
to the old co-operatives) and teams 
(equivalent to the old mutual-aid teams) . 
In the movement’s early stages communal 
living was encouraged with the establish- 
ment of central me.ss halls, child-care 
centers, etc. Although wages were paid, 
there was an effort to implement a free 
supply system based on the C^ommunist 
precept "to each according to his needs." 
In addition to agriculture, the communes 
were expected to undertake industrial 
production. The small-scale steel plants 
established at this time have become a 
symbol of the economic disaster that the 
Great Leap brought. 

Much of the commune movement ap- 
parently began without the specific orders 
of the top Party leaders, and in early .Aug. 
Mao reportedly toured the communes to 
inspect the results. On his return, an 
important Party conference was held at 
Peitaiho and the communes were de- 
clared the I)cs( form for socialist construc- 
tion and the transition to Cornmuni.sm. 
In the following months, as the move- 
ment spread, claims were made that 
China was rapidly approaching Commu- 
nism (having outdistanced the Soviet 
Union in this respect) and had now 
become the true leader of the Marxist- 
Leninist revolution throughout the world. 
Howe\er, by late Nov. another Party 
conference seriously reviewed the move- 
ment and began to restrain it, announc- 
ing that the transition from socialism to 
Communism was in the very distant 
future. Economic dislocations had already 
become evident as a result of uneconomi- 
cal production methods, particularly with 
reference to modern industry, and the 
crash programs implemented by the com- 
munes. 

2ND TAIWAN STRAITS CRISIS. 

Simultaneously with the height of the 
Great Leap there occurred the 2nd Tai- 
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wan Straits crisis, which began in Aug. 
1958 and was virtually^ over by Oct., but 
which was much more seveie than the 
earlier one. The Communists blockaded 
one of the offshore islands and then 
extended their territorial limit to 12 mi. 
in order to cut oft supplies. The U.S. 
refused to recognize the 12-mi. limit, 
escorting supply ships to the conventional 
3-mi. limit and breaking the blockade. On 
6 Sept. Chou tn-lai oflered to lesume 
talks with the U.S. in Warsaw and in 
early Oct. the shelling of the island was 
temporarily halted. ITie USSR did not 
piotest U.S. actions until after G Sept., 
suggesting that it was unwilling to sup- 
port Chinese militancy. Thus the Chinese 
were forced to back down in the face of 
superior U.S. strength and new fuel was 
added to the smoldering Si no-Soviet 
disinite. 

1959-61 

REBELLION IN TIBET, In ^fal. 19.59, 
with the Tibetan rebellion, the legime 
faced the 1st serious threat to the unity of 
the C]hinese state since it came to power 
in 1949. The revolt was speedily crushed 
and the Dalai Lama sought asylum in 
India. Because of his presence there, Apr., 
the Chinese accused India of expansion- 
ism and interference in Chinese internal 
affairs. By fall, border clashes which 
continued through Dec. began to occur 
between Indian and Chinese troops. Per- 
haps the most significant a.spect of the 
conflict with India was the lack of sup- 
port China received from the USSR, 
which apparently again refused to under- 
write Chinese militancy. It was learned 
later that in 19.59 the Russians had also 
abrogated their niKlear-aid agreement 
with China. This had serious implications 
for future (diine.se .security and further 
intensified the dispute with the USSR. 

PROMOTION OF LIU SHAO CH I. 
At the 2nd National People’s Congress, 
Apr. 1959, Mao was not re-elected chair- 
man of the PRC, although he continued 
to head the Party. Instead, Liu Shao-ch'i 
was named to the post, implying that he 
would later succeed Mao as the most 
important leader of China. 


MODIFICATION OF THE COM 
MUNE POLICY. From June 1959 on- 
ward, retreat from* the excesses of the 
Great Le*ap became evident. Decentraliza- 
tion was urged for some aspects of com- 
mune work, the free supply system was 
limited, and efforts to develop small-scale 
modern industry in the agricultural set- 
ting were scrapped. In Aug. and Sept, 
announcements were made of deflated 
firoduction statistics for 1958, thus dis- 
crediting the exaggerated claims for the 
"Great Leap Forward," and scaled-down 
taigets were belatedly announced for 
1959. tlowever, the official explanation of 
economic setbacks caused by the Great 
Leap was that CJiina suffered serious 
droughts and floods between 1959 and 
19G1, and in the last part of 1959 a cam- 
paign against the "rightist" critics of the 
Great Leap was waged. 

RENEWED EMPHASIS ON AGRI- 
CULTURE. The retreat from the Great 
Leap was even more obvious in 19G0. On 
1 [an. an article in the Party journal Red 
Fln^r announced tint agriculture would be 
the found. ition for eionomic growth dur- 
ing the year. (During the Great Leap, 
industrv had been given jiriority.) A 12- 
year National Agricultural Program was 
ratified, A])r., and during July and Aug. a 
nationwide campaign to make agriculture 
the basis of the economy was conducted. 
Decentralization in the communes to in- 
rrea.se popular enthusiasm a'nd encourage 
better management was begun. Despite 
reorganization of rural communes, in Mar. 
and Apr. urban communes to organize 
neighborhood industry, household serv- 
ices, and welfare projects were promoted. 
However, it was stressed that most prop- 
erty would remain private and participa- 
tion would he voluntary. 

ARMY POLICY. Early in 1960 there 
was a move to prepare the militia to as- 
sume an economic role and a stress on the 
possibilities of a succes.sful "peoi)le’s" war 
against other states with highly developed 
weapons. (The Matter was probably re- 
lated to the Soviet withdrawal of nuclear 
aid.) In Oct. Defense Minister Lin Piao 
began to stress political indoctrination 
for the army, foreshadowing the nation- 
wide campaigns of the following years. 
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SINO-SOVIET SPLIT. During 1960 
the Sino-Sovict dispute became public. 
Red Flag articles, Apr., asserted that 
tactical maneuvers by imperialists did not 
change imperialism’s basic nature and 
that so long as imperialism existed wars 
were inevitable. The Russians maintained 
that some wars could be avoided. In 
June, at a Conference of Communist 
Parties in Bucharest, a violent, personal 
exchange occurred between the CCP rep- 
resentative and Khrushchev, each accus- 
ing the other of poor judgment. In July 
the USSR withdrew all its experts and aid 
from China. 

INCREASE IN FOREIGN ALLI 
ANCES. As the Sino-Soviet dispute inten- 
sified, so did competition for allies in the 
Afro-Asiari states. As a series of African 
states became independent in I%0, China 
quickly recognized them. (This was also 
part of China’s effort to deprive Taiwan 
of votes on the (]hina issue in the UN.) 
In Jan. the instruments of ratification for 
the Sino-Indonesian Dual Nationality 
'Treaty signed in 1055 were finally ex- 
changed, and a Tieaty of Friendship and 
Mutual Non- Aggression was signed with 
Burma. Boundary and aid agreements 
with Nepal, Mar., a Friendship and Non- 
Aggression Treaty with Afghanistan, 
Aug., and a boundary treaty with Burma, 
Oct., were also signed. One desired effect 
of these agreements was to isolate India 
from her neighbors. 

ECONOMIC DECENTRALIZA- 
TION. A Party meeting in Jaii 1961 
announced the virtual abandonment of 
Great Leap economic policies. Between 
Jan. and June 1961 the value of the 
experience of old peasants, the impor- 
tance of rural trade fairs to the economy, 
and the necessity of private plots and 
individual family sideline cnterpiise to 
supplement the collective economy were 
all stressed. By June decentralization of 
production decision-making to the team 
level had apparently been accepted. All 
of these trends indicated a reversion to co- 
operatives and in some cases luutiial-aid- 
team levels of co-operation. Starting in 
Sept, there were campaigns to increase 
production and quality in light industry 
and to improve standards and systems of 
accounting in all enterprises. 


A further deterioration in Sino-Soviet 
relations took place when Khrushchev 
made a violent attack on the Albanians at 
the 22nd Communist Party Congress of 
the USSR in Oct. Chou En-lai, who 
headed the CCP delegation, criticized the 
attack and then left the meetings. 

During the year contacts between 
Japan and the PRC grew, particularly in 
the field of trade. 

1962-65 

SOCIALIST EDUCATION CAM 
PAIGN. Efforts for economic stabilization 
and commune decentralization continued 
in 1962. In the early months of the year 
there was also evidence of a new emphasis 
on Party discipline and effectiveness, but 
it was not until a Party conference in 
Sept, that this was clearly defined. With 
Mao presiding and delivering an impoi- 
taiii speech on class struggle, the confer- 
ente marked the beginning of a nation- 
wide efiort to strengthen support for the 
regime and rectify l\niy work styles in 
order to guarantee the continuation of 
the revolution. At the conference the 
Party decided to condmt a Socialist Edu- 
cation Champaign and afterward several 
local ones were begun experimentally in 
the rural areas. Their results showed that, 
since the failure of the Great Leap, the 
rural population had increasingly re- 
verted to "capitalist” forms such as pri- 
vate plots and individual marketing. 
Many had left farming for more lucrative 
jobs in business. The cadres had lost their 
revolutionary ze.il to the point of being 
unable to control, and in some cases even 
encouraging, these tendencies. In short, 
the revolution was at stake. 

CONFLICT WITH INDIA. In mid 
Apr. 1962 the border conflict with India 
was renewed with each side accusing the 
other of aggression. By Oct. there was 
fighting between Chinese and Indian 
troops. The USSR continued military aid 
to India throughout, earning new de- 
nunciations from the CCP. The Russian 
handling of the Cuban missile crisis in 
the fall was especially criticized. On 1 
Dec. Chi.na announced that her troops 
would withdraw from the Indian border 
unilaterally. They did conduct a partial 
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withdrawal, but remained in what had 
been considered Indian territory. 

IDEOLOGICAL REFORM CAM- 
PAIGNS. Although the Socialist Educa- 
tion Campaign was not openly discussed 
until late in 1963, political dri\es which 
were related to it were begun. Socialist 
indoctrination for cveiyonc was stressed 
with the dual goal of increasing class 
consciousness and collective production 
enthusiasm. One of the basic technicjues 
was to make people compare their pres- 
ent lives with how they had lived before 
the Communists took over and to recall 
how they had sidleied at the hands of the 
“exploiting classes." Eaily in the >car a 
campaign to emulate the self-sacrificing 
spirit of an army martyr named Eei Feng 
was earned out. By fune caches were 
being iiigcd to partuipafe in jjhysical 
labor to increase their ties with the 
general population. 

In Sept. 1963 it was announced that the 
economy had reco\ creel from the “iiatinal 
disasters" of 1959-61. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
Although China announced in Mar. that 
its withdrawal from Indian teiriioiy was 
complete, tensions along the Sino-Indian 
border were increased that month when 
the Dalai Lama announced a new Ti- 
betan constitution to be implemented 
after the Chinese were driven out of Ti- 
bet. Efforts to isolate India continued as 
China signed new boundary agreements 
with Nepal, Jan., Pakistan, Mar., and 
Afghanistan, Nov. In 1965 the Chinese 
issued an ultimatum demanding Indian 
withdrawal from "Chinese” territory, but 
they later backed down. 

The main preoccupation of Chinese 
foreign policy during 1963 was the dis- 
pute with the USSR and competition for 
leadership of the world C^ommunist 
movement. As the U.S. and the USSR 
approached agreement on a partial nu- 
clear test ban, Chinese accusations of 
Soviet “revisionism" became increasingly 
violent. Talks held in Moscow, July, be- 
tween Soviet and Chinese Party leaders 
led nowhere. When the treaty was signed, 
late July, the Chinese condemned it and 
in the following months bitter personal 
attacks were leveled at Khrushchev in an 
effort to undermine his leadership. 


EXPANSION OF THE SOCIALIST 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT. Efforts to 
increase socialist consciousness and collec- 
tive production enthusiasm and improve 
•cadre work styles were continued in 1964 
while the Socialist Education Movement 
was considerably expanded. At various 
times nearly every other campaign was 
said to be part of this general one. In 
Jan. 1964 a nationwide production drive 
was launched in industry and commerce, 
called the campaign “to compare with, 
learn from, and overtake the advanced 
and help the backward.” At the same 
time a movement to “Learn from the 
PLA” (the Chinese army) was begun. The 
|)olitical indoctrination which had been 
f.iriic^d out in the army sjnee 1961 was 
held up as an example for the rest of the 
(ountiy as all were urged to study Mao’s 
woiks. By fall, the Socialist Education 
Moveincin had been extended to the 
cities and a new attack on intellectuals 
who allegedly denied the netessity of con- 
tinuing class conflict was launched. 

RELATIONS WITH THE USSR. 
Verbal attacks on the USSR intensified in 
the first lialf of 1964. When Khrushchev 
proposed, June, a meeting of all Com- 
munist p.irties, the Chinese called it an 
effort to further split the Communist 
movement by attacking the CCP. Khru- 
shchov’s uTiwillingncss to give up his plan 
exacerbated the dispute and probably 
also contiibuted to his removal from 
power in mid-Oct. Then, 16 Oct., the 
PRC exploded its first atomic bomb, 
thereby gaining considerable interna- 
tional jirestige and increasing China’s 
bargaining power with the USSR. Since 
Soviet aid for Chinese nuclear develop- 
ment had been withdrawn in 1959, the 
(ffiinesc could take much of the credit for 
the obvious technological advance. After 
these 2 events the dispute temporarily 
.subsided. In Nov. Chou En-lai led a 
delegation to Moscow and Khrushchev’s 
fall was hailed in the Chinese press as 
a great victory for Marxism-Leninism 
against “revisionism." 

RECTIFICATION CAMPAIGNS. In 
Jan. 1965 Mao apparently personally 
ordered a reorientation of the Socialist 
Education Movement to deal with the 
few people in the Party who had been 
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influenced by capitalism. In spite of this, 
the tendency to expand the campaign 
continued. For instance, national confer- 
ences on conducting political work in 
industry and communications and in agri- 
culture and forestry were held. Rural and 
urban part- work, part-study schools whose 
programs were to be co-ordinated with 
the local socialist education campaigns 
were promoted. Thousands of people 
(particularly students) were sent into the 
countryside to help with the various 
campaigns and to gain an increased com- 
mitment to socialism in the process. By 
fall cadres above the basic levels were 
being held responsible for the morale 
problems lower down in the scale. A cam- 
paign to rectify county Party officials re- 
sulted. ITiey were accused of enjoying a 
soft life, ignoring Party policy, and losing 
contact with real situations. The following 
year it was revealed that many cadre mem- 
bers had lost their posts during this period. 
Also in the fall, another campaign was 
begun among the intellectuals. Various 
writers were accused of allegorically op- 
posing the regime. From these 1st criti- 
cisms in Nov. and Dec. the Cultural 
Revolution developed. 

FAILURE OF THE 2ND AFRO- 
ASIAN CONFFRENCE. The pause in 
the Sino-Sovict dispute was only tempo- 
rary. In mid-Fjb. 1965 Kosygin, the new 
Soviet premier, visited Peking. Shortly 
thereafter, the Chinese again began to 
comment on Soviet "revisionism” and, 
late May, accused Khrushchev’s successors 
of continuing his line, only more subtly. 
The 2nd Afro- Asian Conference, the suc- 
cessor to the one held in Bandung in 1955, 
was scheduled to be held in Algeria in 
mid- 1965. When the issue of Soviet par- 
ticipation arose, the Chinese were strongly 
opposed. Ultimately, the conference was 
"indefinitely postponed." 

RELATIONS WITH INDONESIA. 
By 1965 the Afro- Asian states were seri- 
ously reconsidering their relations with 
China. The failure of the Great Leap, the 
militant Chinese stand on war, the Sino- 
Soviet split, and the confrontation on the 
Indian border had all engendered mis- 
trust. An attempted coup in Indonesia, 
mid-Sept., in which Chinese Communists 


were implicated, was a final blow to the 
"peaceful coexistence" image. From this 
time, Indonesia, which had been one of 
China’s firm supporters, began to harass 
Chinese in Indonesia until, 1967, diplo- 
matic relations were suspended. 

1966-68 

START OF THE CULTURAL REVO- 
LUTION. By early 1966 frequent refer- 
ences to the Socialist Education Cam- 
paign had ceased, but the political 
indoctrination campaign became even 
more massive. The slogans "Bring Politics 
to the Fore” and "Study Mao’s Works” 
were nationally adopted. The "little red 
book,” The Quotations of Mao Tse-tiing, 
which was to become the symbol of the 
Red Guard, began to be generally disirib- 
uted. Attacks on leading writers grew in 
number and severity. Their writings were 
condemned as "poisonous weeds” which 
advocated a return to the capitalist sys- 
tem and the overthrow of the regime. In 
mid-Apr. 1966 the 1st references to the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
began to appear. They seemed to refer 
initially to the campaign against writers, 
but by June university faculties and Party 
personnel were also coming under fire. In 
mid-June university enrollment was post- 
poned. 

LIN PIAO AND THE RED 
GUARDS. Liu Shao-ch’i figured promi- 
nently as a leader of the movement until 
the Party conference in early Aug. over 
which Mao presided. The conference 
adopted a decision on the Cultural Revo- 
lution which stressed that the main prob- 
lem was to purge the Party of a few 
members who had "taken the capitalist 
road.” After this, a series of mass rallies 
was held in Peking with Mao often 
presiding. Defense Minister Lin Piao (b. 
1908) usually appeared with him and, 
although Liu Shao-ch’i was generally 
present, he stayed in the background. By 
mid-Aug. Lin Piao was credited with 
correctly interpreting Mao’s works and 
Red Guard units made up of teenagers 
were being formed on a national scale. 
The Red Guards, with the regime’s bless- 
ing, temporarily ran wild, changing road 
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and store names to more “revolutionary” 
ones and attacking wnd humiliating 
people lor having “bourgeois" household 
goods or clothing. Howe\er, by early Sept, 
there were efforts to curb these excesses, 
the Red Guards being cautioned to use 
reason rather than force. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
While the Gultuial Revolution raged 
domestically, Chinese foreign relations 
steadily deteriorated. In Jan. 19()fi both 
Dahomey and the Central African Re- 
public broke diplomatic relations with 
the PRC. In Feb. the Chinese embassy in 
Indonesia was attacked and the Cuban 
regime was accused of being anti-Chinese. 
In Mar. the Chinese refused to attend the 
23id Russian Communist Party Congress 
and in Oct. Ghana suspended diplomatic 
relations with the PRC. During Dec. the 
Chinese began to put pressure on Macao, 
accusing the Portuguese authorities there 
of aiiocities. 

EFFECTS OF THE CULTURAL 
REVOLUTION. In I9b7 the stability 
which had characterized the CCP for 
so long seemed to have completely 
broken down as the Cultural Revolution 
bro.'idcned and deepened, spreading to 
rural areas as well as cities and including 
more and more people. In the course of 
the year some of the Party’s oldest and 
most powerful leaders, notably Liu .Shao- 
ch’i, were denounced, but some subse- 
C|uently reappeared without seeming to 
have lost their positions. Re\olutionary 
committees to conduct the Cultural Revo- 
lution were set up at all levels of society 
and in ilie eaily months of the year they 
were urged to seize power from those 
following the cajntahst road. 1 his .seemed 
to imply that the regime was trying to 
circumvent the Party apparatus. "Fco- 
nomism," encouraging production but 
overlooking politics, was attacked. By 
May there were reports of fighting in 
several provinces as Maoist and anti- 
Maoist factions apparently struggled to 
gain control. This continued spoiadically 
through Sept. In that month Mao toured 
several provinces and afterward the Cul- 
tural Revolution seemed to slacken. 
Fighting broke out again, however, in a 
number of provinces in Dec. 19G7, and 


continued through the summer of 1968. 
During this period tl\e anti-Maoist faction 
continued, to be purged. By the sumiryer 
34 of 63 active members of the 1965 
'Central Committee of the C]CP had been 
removed, and 9 had been publicly 
criticized. Of 72 active alternates to the 
Central Committee, 27 had been purged 
and 29 publicly iriticized, while only 9 
of the 45 1st and 2nd secretaries of 
regional party organizations were still 
active. On 31 Oct., 1968, the Central 
(Committee announced that Liu Shao-ch’i, 
earlier labeled as “the top Party person in 
authority taking the capitalist road,” had 
been removed from his post as chief of 
state. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

During 1967 pressuie on Macao con- 
tinued and a similar campaign against the 
British in Hong Kong was begun in the 
late spring. Diplomatic incidents involv- 
ing many countries which had previously 
been relatively sympathetic toward China 
occurred. These ranged from a near 
rupture of relations with Britain over 
physical attacks on British diplomatic 
personnel to a squabble with Ceylon over 
the distribution in that country of Mao 
buttons. In 1968 the piessure against 
Hong Kong continued, and rel.iiions with 
India furtiiei deteriorated because of 
alleged Chinese assistance to the Naga 
rebels. 

THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
(TAIWAN) 

1949 

LOSS OF THE MAINLAND. The Com 
miinist armies moved south from Man- 
churia in early Jan., forcing negotiations 
for the surrender of Peking. On 21 Jan. 
President Chiang Kai-shek announced his 
rcinement from ofhee and made Vice- 
President Li T'sung-jen (b. 1890) acting 
president. In the following months other 
major cities fell to the Communists. In 
mid-Oct. the Nationalist government was 
moved from Canton to Chungking, but in 
late Nov. Chungking also fell. In early 
Dec. Li Tsung-jen left for the U.S..A., the 
seat of government was moved to Taipei, 
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Taiwan, 7 Dec., and Chiang himself fled 
to Taipei. 

Although the Nationalists row ruled 
the equivalent of only 1 Chinese prov- 
ince, the national structure of govern- 
ment was maintained. Government prac- 
tice has since remained static; in spite of 
democratic forms, the real decisions arc* 
made by Chiang and his advisers, the 
provincial administration is mainly 
staffed with Nationalist refugees rather 
than Taiwanese, and public expression of 
opinion is tightly controlled. While this 
has created certain problems for the 
regime, thus far Chiang’s power has not 
been seriously challenged and attention 
has been focused on economic devcloj)- 
ment and foreign relations, especially the 
recoveiy of the mainland. 

1950-53 

THE KOREAN WAR. In fan. 1950 the 
IJ.S, denied any commitment to the de- 
fense of Taiwan, and on 1 Mar. Chiang 
re.sumed his duties as president in 'I'aipei. 
By late spring C^ommunist troops were 
massing on the Chinese coast opposite 
Taiwan in preparation for invasion, but 
the Korean War broke out before the 
invasion was begun, causing President 
Truman to announce in late june that 
the 7th Fleet would neutralize the I'aiwan 
Straits. In exchange, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment agreed not to try to retake the 
mainland. 

IJ.S. support for 'Faiwan continued 
during the next few years. In Jan. 1951, 
military aid to the Nationalists was re- 
sumed. In the following May, the US. 
said that it would aid Taiwan and refuse 
recognition to the Communist regime. 

In Dec. 1951 a Taiwan Provincial 
As.sembly was set up, hut it has never 
exercised real power. Li Tsung-jen con- 
tinued to claim the presidency, but in 
Jan. 1952 he was impeached in absentia 
for violating the nation’s laws and was 
ousted from the Nationalist Party 
(KMT) . 

In the early months of 1952 there was a 
dispute between the Nationalists and the 
Burmese over Nationalist forces who had 


escaped into Burma and were using it as 
a safe base for operations against the 
Communi.sts. Burma, fearing Communist 
retaliation, attacked these forces. 

After President Eisenhower took office, 
he stated in early 1953 that the 7th Fleet's 
neutralization of the Taiwan Straits 
would be ended. With U.S. aid Taiwan 
was developing economically and it was 
felt that the ncMitr.ilization protected the 
Communists mote than the Nationalists. 
However, the decision was never imple- 
mented. 

19.54-55 

1ST TAIWAN STRAITS CRISIS. In 

Mar. 1954 (Jhiang won his 2nd 6-year 
term as president. The following Aug. 
Communist Premier Chou En-lai called 
for the “liberation" of Taiwan, initiating 
the 1st Taiwan Straits (Crisis, which lasted 
into 1955. 'Pensions in the Straits in- 
creased in the following months and on 3 
Dec. the Nationalists signed a Mutual 
Defense Treaty with the U.S. which 
committed the U.S. to the defense of 
Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands. In 
Jan. 1955 if was noted that, by the de- 
fense licaty, the Nationalists agreed not 
'to attack the mainland without previous 
U..S. approval. The UN .Security Council 
voted, Feb., to, discuss a cease-fire in the 
Faiwan Straits and to invite the Commu- 
nists to participate. When the Commu- 
nists refused the invitation, UN efforts 
were abandoned. 'Fhe same month the 
'Fachen Islands, which were difficult to 
defend because of their distance from 
Taiwan, were evacuated by the National- 
ists with the help of the U..S. 7th Fleet. 
However, the Nationalists pledged con- 
tinued defense of the other islands. By 
spring the crisis was passing as the Com- 
munist regime offered to negotiate with 
the U.S.A. on the Far Eastern situation. 

1956-57 

ECONOMIC POLICY. Although there 
were still guerrilla efforts to infiltrate the 
mainland and the ultimate goal of return 
was not renounced, from 1956 the Na- 
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tionalists appeared to concentrate incieas- 
ingly on economic de\?lopment. The Isi 
4-year program for de^eIopment ended in 
1950 and the 2nd ])egan in 1957. By 1957 
U.S. economu and technical aid since 
1949 had exceeded *>770 million. Public 
criticism of the administration indicated 
some relaxation of censorsliip. 

In June 1950 Chou Fn-lai’s offer to 
negotiate directly with the Nationalists 
o\er I'aiwan’s "peacclul liberation’' was 
(jiiickly rejected. In May 1957 there were 
anti-U.S. riots in Taipei and the U.S. 
embassy was burned after an incident 
irnoKing the killing of a Chinese by a 
US scr\i( email. 

19.58 

2Nr) TAIWAN STRAITS CRISIS. By 

1958 Taiwan’s economy had progressed 
considerabh, but it remained dependent 
on US aid, A\hi(h since 1919 had ex- 
ceeded SI billion. New strains were put 
oti de\elo})m(nt in the summei when the 
2nd 4 aiwaii Straits Crisis beg. in The 
Communists blockaded Quemoy, one ol 
the offshore isl.inds, in late Aug., wherc*- 
upon tire U.S. reaffirmed its cornniitm(*nt 
to the islands as they related to the 
security of Taiwan When the C'ommu- 
nists declared, .Sept., that their teiritotial 
waters extended 12 mi from tlieir .shores 
(including Uaiwaii) instead of the usual 3 
mi., the U S. responded by escorting 
supply ships for Quemoy to the 3 mi. 
limit. This continued for a month, after 
which the Communists temporarily sus- 
pended the .shelling of the island and 
then resumed it on alternate clays. The 
problem was not solved, but the peak of 
the crisis had passed. 

1959-64 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. After 

1959 Taiwan’s economic development 
proceeded rapidly, achieving an annual 
growth. rate of 6% by 1964. In 19.59 a 10- 
year development program was outlined, 
and by 1964 the gosernment had appar- 
ently shifted its emphasis from militarily 
recovering the mainland to attracting the 


mainland Chinese through economic 
piosjrerity. 

.Although guerrilla activities and some 
^shelling of the offshore islands continued, 
there was only 1 major build-up of 
(Communist forces opposite the Nation- 
alist-held islands, mid-1962. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Com 
petition between the Communists and the 
Nationalists for support in Africa grew as 
It became clear that African nations could 
(ontrol the crucial \otc‘s on the c]uesiion 
of Communist China's admission to the 
UN, whicli had become increasingly 
closely contested in the early 1960's. The 
Nationalists used aid, trade, and personal 
diplomacy to gain support among the 
Afiican slates and weie rehiiisely success- 
ful. One setliack occurred in Jan. 1964, 
when France foiced Taiwan to break 
diplomatic relations by denying that the 
Nationalists represented China in Paris. 

TAIWANESE INDEPENDENCE 
MOVEMENT. During this period there 
weie renewed efforts by the Taiwanese to 
gain independence from Chinese rule, or 
at least increased democracy, but little 
progress was made In I960 Taiwanese 
parties agit«ited for a place on the ballot 
m local elections. Fearing the formation 
of a united 4'aiw.uiese Party (the China 
Democratic Party) , the KMT sought a 
coalition with 2 other (!hinese parties, the 
Democratic Socialists and the Young 
(duna Party. The go\crnment said it 
would not recognize the new party if it 
were formed 4 hen, .Sept. 1960, a pub- 
lisher who was a leader of the new party 
was arre'^ied for scdilion and gi\cn a long 
prison sentence, Oct. 4he controversy 
continued into 1961 and 1962, and opjio- 
sition leaders were arrested. 4 he ino\e- 
meni did not keep Chiang from being 
elected for a 3rd presidential term, Mar. 
1960. 

1965-68 

IJ..S.-TAIWAN RELATIONS. A major 
turning jioint in U.S. -Taiwan relations 
was reached in 1965. when in July it was 
announced that U.S. economic aid was 
being phased out. In Aug., after over a 
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decade of negotiation, a Status of Forces 
Agreement was reached between the 2 
states providing for Nationalist jurisdic- 
tion over crimes committed hy IJ.S. ser- 
vicemen in 'Faiwan. 

The economy was aided by IJ.S. pur- 
chases in 'Faiwan for the Vietnam War. 
The Nationalists strongly supported the 
war, but were not asked to (ontiibute 
troops because of the implications it 
might have for Communist Cdiinese in 
volvement. 

RE ELECTION OF CHIANG. 

(diiang’s position remained secure. In 
1905 one of the leading advocates of 
Faiwan’s independence leiurned there 
from Japan calling for unit) in opposi- 
tion to the Communist mainland regime 
and consecjuc'iitly weakening the inde- 
pendence movement. In Mar. 1960 
(diiang was elected, at the age of 79, to a 
4th 0-yeai term as president. 

JAPAN 

19F5-46 

SURRENDER, faiian formally surren- 
dered on 2 Sept , Fllf), aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri anchored in Tokyo Bay. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Foreign 
Minister Shigemitsu Mamoru were the 
principal signers. Shortly before this, Mac- 
Arthur had landed in Japan as the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) . It soon became clear that 
the Japanese were stunned and disillu- 
sioned and wished genuinely to co-oper- 
ate with the occupation forces. Moreover, 
they were impressed liy the occupation’s 
constructive goals; the elimination of 
militarism in Japan, the guaranteeing of 
human rights, and the achievement of 
basic democratic reforms. 

1ST OCCUPATION IMEASURES. On 
4 Oct., 1945, SCAP published what has 
been called the Japanese Bill of Rights. It 
abolished laws restricting human rights, 
ordered the release of political prisoners, 
and deprived the Home Ministry of many 
of its powers. State Shinto was disestab- 
lished. A Trade Union Act gave workers 
the right to organize. On 1 Jan , 1946, the 


emperor published a rescript denying his 
divinity. 

PROMULGATION OF THE CON 
STITUTION. Premier Shidehara Kijuro 
(1872-1951) formed a commission to draft 
a new constitution. The resulting draft 
wa.s presented to SCAP on 1 Feb., 1946. 
SCAP found it too conservative, and 
MacArthur immediately ordered the Gov- 
ernment Section of his General Head- 
(juarters to draft another. Fhe new draft, 
written at a feveii.sh pitch, was presented 
to the Japanese cabinet on 13 Feb. SCAP 
representatives and the cabinet discussed 
it for 2 exhausting days, and a partial 
revision wms made. On 6 Mar. the draft 
constitution was published with the strong 
endorsement of tlic emperor and of SCAP. 

One reason for Mai Arthur's haste was 
fear of interference from the F"ar Eastern 
Commission (FKC) . The FFC was an 11- 
naiion body silting in Washington, for- 
mally charged w'ith establishing occupa- 
tion policy. It met for the 1st time on 20 
leb . 1940 But Mac.\rthiir maintained his 
autonomy in the matter ol the constitu- 
tion, as in nearly everything else. In Nov. 
1940 the constitution was approved nearly 
int<ict by the Diet. It became effective, 3 
May, 1917. 

' PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITU 
TION. The new constitution abolished 
the fiction that the emperor was the 
actual head of the government and 
placed genuine responsibility on the Diet 
and the cabinet. The Diet is supreme. It 
consists of the House ol (’.ouncilors and 
the House of Representatives. Both are 
elected, but the latter is clearly stronger. 
The House of Councilors has 250 mem- 
bers who sit for 0 years; 00‘^J, of them 
represent prefectures, while 40^^, are 
elected bv the nation at large. 'Fhe House 
of Representatives has 407 members from 
118 electoral districts, elected for 4 years 
each. The Diet elects the premier from 
among its members. It originates constitu- 
tional amendments. In legislative and 
budgetary matters, the representatives can 
overrule the councilors. 

Although the constitution is unclear on 
the issue, it is agreed that the head of 
state is the premier. I'he emperor is 
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described as the "symbol of the State and 
of the unity of the pc 9 plc,'' deriving his 
position from the will of the people with 
whom resides sovereign power. A Su- 
preme Court is established to run the 
judiciary and to pass on the consntution- 
ality of laws. I’hc rights of the Japanese 
[)eoplc arc defined clearly and in detail, 
even to the optimistic "right to maintain 
the minimum standards ol wholesome 
and cultured living." No lorni of dis- 
crimination based on sex is recogni 7 cd. 
Lastly, Art. 9 specifies that Japan "re- 
noiiiues war as a sovereign right of the 
nation " This article was added with Mac- 
Arihiir’s backing. 

1946-48 

DOMESTIC POLITICS. The 1st postwar 
elections— the 1st in [apan's history under 
universal adult suffrage— were held in 
Apr. 1940. The contending parties were 
the Liberals, the Progiessives, the Social 
Democrats, and the Communists. Postwar 
political freedom had allowed the Japa- 
nese Communist Party (JCP) to become 
very active. One of its top leaders. Nosaka 
San/o (b. 1890), had rcrurned from 
refuge in China to ])romote his own 
"peaceful revolution" line. The JCP ob- 
tained 0 seats, although its influence 
outside the Diet was stronger than this. 
The Social Democrats, who represented 
labor and urban intellectuals, won 93 
seats. The Piogressivcs, a conservative 
party descended mainly from the prewar 
Nfinseito and led by Shidehara, obtained 
94. The Liberals, who came from the old 
Seiyukai, gained 139 seats Shidehara was 
obliged to resign in favor of the Liberals' 
president, Yoshida Shigeru (b. 1878). Yo- 
.shida. a former diplomat, had escaped 
being purged because of his pro-peace 
stand during the war. Now he faced grave 
inflation, scarcity of food, and economic 
disruption, as well as the difliculty of 
dealing w'ith SCAP. Labor discontent 
mounted and a massive strike planned for 
Feb. 1947 was only averted by last-minute 
fiat from MacArthur. In the elections of 
Apr. 1947, the Liberals obtained only 132 
scats, and Katayama Tetsu (b. 1887) be- 
came premier at the head of a Socialist- 


Conservative coalition. However, he could 
not put his economic policies into effect 
over conservative opposition. In Feb. 1948 
he resigned and was icplaced by Yoshida. 

* REPARATIONS. Basic occupation 
policy re(pjircd the exaction of repara- 
tions, and yet Japan was obviously unable 
to pay any. In the end the IhS. renounced 
any claim, while some surplus industrial 
facilities were disiribiiied among (> allied 
nations, especially China. 

WAR CRIMES TRIALS. For the trial 
of suspected war criminals, a military 
inbunal was set up in each major area 
where Japanese troops had operated. In 
Tokyo, 28 major w\ir criminals including 
former premiers I'ojo, Koiso, and Ilirota 
were tried by the Intetnaponal Military 
Tribunal for the Far East. The trials 
began in May 194r) and the sentences 
were handed down in Nov. 1948. Seven of 
the defc'nclanis were hanged 

LAND REFORM. In Oct. 1946 the 
Diet passed 2 ladical land-reform bills 
sponsored l)y SCAP. Before the war, 46% 
.of the l.ind had been cultivated by 
tenants, ddie kind reform reduced ten- 
ancy to 10‘’,', and placed the remaining 
tenants in a far more advantageous posi- 
tion than before. Absentee landlords were 
obliged to sell most of their land to the 
government for resale to their tenants on 
easy terms. Owner-cultivators were re- 
stricted to a maximum allowable holding. 
The reform was cornirleted by 1950 and 
brought genuine improvement in the 
countryside. 

THE PURGE.S. In 1946 highly placed 
individuals in all fields who had been 
active in Japan’s war effort were purged. 
ITiey were removed from their positions 
and forced into inactivity. In 1947 the 
purge was expanded, striking individuals 
down to the local level. This stage of the 
purge was mechanically applied and 
caused much confusion, though it un- 
doubtedly brought new blood into many 
organizations. By 1951 most public figures 
had been "de-purged" and were able to 
resume their careers. 

REFORM OF EDUCATION. The oc- 
cupation stressed eliminating prewar 
nationalistic ethics and instilling the 
democratic ideals of individual initiative, 
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academic freedom, and educational op- 
portunity. The scliopl system was decen- 
tr;?Ji/ed and government control over it 
was eliminated. 1 he pattern of elemen- 
tary, secondary, and collepfc education was 
modified to res< mble more closely that of 
the U.S.A. 

POLICE REFORM. In Dec. 1947 the 
Home Ministry, long; associated with pre- 
war police controls, was abolished, i'he 
police were decentrali/ecl and rcorg^anized 
as local, municipal, and national rural 
police. But such extreme decentralization 
gradually proved unsuitable in a small 
country like [apan. 

ECONOMIC DECENTRALIZA 
TION. Japan’s ability to wage war had 
depended on her modern industry, which 
was controlled by the zaihahu, the great 
family combines peculiar to Japan. 
Hence, SCAP felt that the znibatsu bore 
much of the responsibility for the war 
and attempted to dissolve them. The 
biggest were in fact broken up. but U.S. 
policy turned against the reform before 
long, on the grounds that Japan needed 
strengthening, not further curbing. 

1918-50 

YOSHIDA’S 2ND CABINET. Yoshida 
replaced Katayama as premie », Oct. 1948. 
In Jan. 1949 the Liberals won the 1st 
clear majority in the Diet since the war. 
At the same time the JCP won 35 seats 
and 10% of the vote. Thus there appeared 
a trend toward polarization in politics, 
with consen'ati.sm clearly dominant. 

Another trend was called the “revet sc 
course”: lexer.sal of occupation reforms. 
Conservatives objected most to the decen- 
tralization of the bureaucracy and the 
police, but they also disliked the educa- 
tional reforms. Rut public pressure fore- 
stalled several government-sponsored 
threats to these reforms. Occupation pol- 
icy changed too. Complete political free- 
dom had allowed leftist-directed labor 
agitation to become highly cfTeclise. 
Hence S('..\P acted to rcstritt j)olitical 
activity on the part of labor and in 1949 
began a drive against the JCP which 
ended with the banning of top JCP 
officials, 1950. The JCP went under- 


ground for several years. 7'hc U.S now 
preferred to thinr’c of Japan as an ally 
against the Communist threat in the Far 
East, and wished to end the occupation. 

1950-52 

THE PEACE TREATY. The outbreak 
of the Korean War, June 1950, strength- 
ened the U.S. desire for peace with 
Japan. Already in 1947 the U.S. had tried 
to call a peace conference, though Soviet 
opposition had foiled the attempt. Nego- 
tiations for the treaty began in Oct. 1950 
under John Foster Dulles Dulles |)ro- 
cceded on the principle that the peace 
should be liberal and that Japan w'ould 
of her own will prefer to )oin the free 
world. The free world allies were co- 
operative, but the USSR raised objec- 
tions. the principal of which was that 
China should be represented by the 
regime in Peking. The San Francisco 
Peace Conference began 4 Sept., 1951, 
and 4 da)s later was signed by all nations 
attending, except the Soviet bloc. Peking 
was not represented. The treaty ended 
the state of war and the occupation, and 
recognized [apanese sovereignty. It also 
provided for a special agreement regard- 
ing Japan’s .security. Japan renounced all 
claim to Formosa, the Pescadores, the 
Kuriles, .southern Sakhalin, and the man- 
dated islands of the Pacific. UN trustee- 
ship was established over the Ryukyus 
and the Bonin and Volcano islands. 

REARMAMENT AND THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY PACT. From the 
start of the peace negotiations, Dulles 
encouraged Japan to rearm. Yoshida was 
willing, but the i.ssue was highly contro- 
versial in Japan. The 1st step toward 
rearmament was the creation, July 1950, 
of a 75.000-man Police Reserve by direc- 
ii\e of SC.\P. In Mar. 1954 the U S.-Japan 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement, 
covering equipment, goods, and services, 
was signed. In 1960, the Police Reserve 
was renamed the National Self-Defense 
Force with land, sea, and air arms. 

Perhaps even more significant was the 
signing of the Mutual Security Pact in 
Sept. 195L on the same day as the peace 
treaty. It became effective, Apr. 1952. The 
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pact provided for the continued presence 
in Japan of U.S. fortab and bases, thus 
defending fapan against an) aggressor 
and at the same time serving U.S. stra- 
tegic interests in the Far East. 

1952-54 

FALL OF YOSHTDA. Voshida and the 
Liberals were confirmed in power by the 
elections of Oct. 1952. At the same time, 
the JCP lost all its seats. This was the 
price It paid for h.aving switched from 
peaceful to violent tactics, thereb) an- 
tagonizing the public. The labor demon- 
strations and iiots of May Day 1952 were 
the work of the JCP, and resulted in the 
passage of a dangerously \ague antisiib- 
\ersi\e-acii\ ity law. The Socialists were 
also weakened, having split in half over 
the cjuestion of whether or not to support 
the pc'ace treaty The 2 Socialist factions 
together recei^ed only 111 seats. Hut 
despite success in this and subseejuent 
elections, ^'oshIda began to lose ground. 
ITeie was much opposition to his ‘ 1 man 
cabinet" style of government and to his 
rearmament policy .Moreo\er. the Korean 
War had given a valuable boost to the 
fapanese economy. When the war cfTort 
ended. July 195.3, the boom IKigged too, 
reflecting unfavorably on Voshida. 

In the summer of 1954. the passage of a 
new l.iw leceiitrali/ing the jiolice and ol 
enabling legislation related to the Mutual 
Dedense \ssistance Agreement intensified 
the ojiposition. Then Hatoyama Ichiro 
(188.S-1959) bolted the Liberals and 
formed his own Democratic Party. Hato- 
yania bad been purged from the office of 
Liberal Party [iresident, and Voshida had 
taken over with the understanding that he 
would return control to Hatoyama as soon 
as possible. Hut Voshida would not step 
clown*. Hatoyama’s move brought Yoshida’s 
resignation and soon won him the 
premiership. 

1954-57 

THE HATOYAMA AND LSHIBASHT 
CABINETS. In Apr. 1955 the Democratic 
Party obtained only a plurality over the 
Liberals, thus forcing a coalition. When 


the 2 Socialist factions reunited, Oct. 
1955, in the hope of making a serious bid 
for power, they alarmed the conservatives 
into merging. The result was the Liberal- 
'Dcmocratic Party (LDP) which has main- 
tained control over the government to 
date. Under Hatoyama the Socialists 
reached essentially the same balance with 
the LDP that exists at the end of the 
sixties- i/j of the seats in both houses. 
They have constituted a kind of perpetual 
opposition. Phis fact has diivcn them to 
resort frecjuently to strikes, petitions, and 
demonstrations in order to put pressure 
on the Diet from outside. The JCP has 
held a few seats in the Diet ever since 
1955. In that year the Communists showed 
signs of returning to the peaceful policy 
of No/aka. who c.une out of hiding to lead 
the party openly. 

Japan further normalized her interna- 
tion.il positic^n in Oct. 1956 by exchang- 
ing diplomatic representatives with the 
USSR and by signing a trade agreement. 
'Lhe tt'iriiorial issue, however, was not 
^e(tIed. for the USSR refused to consider 
Japan’s claim to those of the Kurile 
Islands that lie closest to her shores. 
Shortly after this agreement the USSR 
withdrew' her veto, in force since 1952, 
and Japan was admitted to the UN. 

In Dec 1956 Hatoyama resigned be- 
cause of illness. His successor, Ishibashi 
'F.inzan (b 18H4) lasted only 2 months 
before his health failed too. He was 
followed by Kishi Nobusuke (b. 1896) . 

1957-60 

THE KISHI CABINET AND THE RE 
NEWAL OF THE SECURITY PACT. 

Since the occupation the Japanese have 
been uneasy about their position in the 
world, often fearing harmful involvement 
in the struggle between the blocs. They 
have generally a[)proved and yet resented 
Japan’s dependence upon the U.S. A. 
Some have urged Japan to stand with her 
Asian neighbors for pacifism and neutral- 
ity. The government itself has preferred 
to restrict Japan’s international role to 
trade. Thus in 1957 Japan responded to 
busine.ss pressure by relaxing restrictions 
on trade ^^ith Communist China. 
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The biggest popular drive for neutral- 
ity was the campaign in 1960 to block 
renewal of the Security Pact. -The pact 
had no term, but both Japan and the 
U.S. felt that it needed modification. 
Kishi obtained some control for Japan 
over the purpo.se to whicli U.S. bases in 
the country might be put, and hoped this 
would be enough to ensure (juiei passage 
of the treaty. But when the agreement 
was put before the Diet in May 1960, 
violent student dcmonsiiations broke out. 
The Socialists boycotted the Diet and 
picketed the House of Representatives. 
Left alone, LDI’ forces ratified the treaty. 
This action led to huge demonstrations 
on 26 May and after. The public di.sorder 
was so serious that on 16 June the cabinet 
had to ask President Eisenhower to cancel 
his forthcoming visit. On 18 June the 
ratification took effect. Kishi resigned 
immediately and was replaced by Ikeda 
Hayato (1899-1965). 

1960-68 

THE IKEDA AND SATO CABINETS. 

Ikeda quickly struck the keynote of his 
policy by promising to double the income 
of every Japanese in 10 years By the late 
’60s Japan's prosperity suggested that his 
goal was not unrealistic. In Oct. 1960 oc- 
curred the sensational assassination of the 
Socialist leader Asanuma Inejiro (1898- 
1960) . Asanuma was notorious for his pro- 
Peking leanings, which the Socialists have 
generally retained. J'he JCP has, after a 
violent internal struggle, rejected China 
and aligned itself with the USSR. The 
LDP’s basic orientation reflects Japan's 


extremely close ties, especially economic 
ties, with the Wew. However, the LDP is 
obliged to remain sensitive to pressure for 
pacifism and neutrality and for increased 
contacts with Communist countries. 

In Nov. 1964 Ikeda resigned for health 
reasons. He was followed by Sato Eisaku 
(I). 1901), Kishi's younger brother. In 
Eeb. 1965 Japan and the Republic of 
Korea signed a T reaty on Basic Relations, 
the crucial step toward the normalization 
of relations between the 2 countries. 
Korean- Japanese normalization had been 
a highly controversial issue throughout 
the early 1960’s. In the Jan. 1967 elec- 
tions, the LDP for the 1st time obtained 
slightly less than 50^^;, of the vote, though 
it only lost 1 seat in the House of 
Representatives. The LDP was under a 
cloud due to exposure of serious corrup- 
tion among its officials. However, the 
Socialists made no significant gains 
on that score. The Koineito (Clean Gov- 
ernment Party) , the party sponsored by 
the militant Soka Gakkai (Value Creation 
Society) won 5.4^J, of the vote in this, its 
1st election. 

In elections to the upper chamber of 
the Diet, 7 July, 191)8, the Komeito 
continued to show its strength by gaining 
i new seats. The LDP, however, was able 
to maintain its majority. Premier Sato 
retained his hold over the LDP in [>.iity 
elections, 27 Nov., 1968. He pledged 
strong leadership in dealing with th(' 
main problems confronting Japan, re- 
gaining Okinawa, the toiuinuaiion or 
abrogation of the .American Japanese se- 
curity treaty, and student unrest 


Retreat from Empire 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON 

1945 

COMMUNAL ANTAGONISMS. On 14 
June, the British government announced 
its intention to form an Executive Coun- 
cil consisting of Indian leaders, with 


equal rcpiescntation for Moslems and 
Hindus. At the suggestion of Lord Wavell 
(viceroy, 1943-47) a conference of Indian 
leaders met at Simla, 25 June. They were 
invited to submit nominations to the 
Council. The conference failed because of 
Jinnah’s insistence that the League nomi- 
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nate all the Moslems, 14 July. Elections 
for the Central and Pro^vincial Legislative 
Assemblies were announced, 21 Aug. 
Congress fought the election on the issue 
of independence, the League on that of 
Pakistan. Communal rioting was wide- 
spread. On 19 Sept., Wavell announced 
his intention to call a constitution-making 
body. In the Central Assembly elections, 
Nov -Dec., the League won all the Afos- 
lem seats and Congress all the open seats. 

1946 

ALLINDIA INTERIM GOVERN- 
MENT. In the provincial elections, Jan.- 
Apr., Congress won 80% of the general 
votes c.ist, and the League 74% of Moslem 
votes cast. A British cabinet mission 
arrived, 23 Mar., talked with leaders, and 
convened a conference at Simla for 5 
May, hoping to induce agreement to co- 
operate on constitutional progress. The 
conference broke down, 12 May, and the 
mission published its own plan, 16 May, 
proj)osing (1) an all-India interim gov- 
ernment; (2) the grouping together of 
provinces desiring it, with their own 
legislatures and executives; (3) a decen- 
tralized federal system; and (4) the 
election of a Constituent Assembly. Both 
the League and Congress accepted these 
proposals, but interpreted them differ- 
ently. In June both agreed to work in the 
interim government. Wavell formed a 
caretaker government, 29 June. Claiming 
Congre.ss did not accept the mission plan, 
the League withdrew its own acceptance, 
29 July, and named 16 Aug. “Direct 
Action Day,” which was marked by riots 
and several thousand deaths in Calcutta 
On 2 Sept, an all-Congress interim gov- 
ernment was sworn in. including Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel (1875-1950), Rajendra 
Prasad (1884-1963) and Rajagopalachari 
(b 1879). In elections for a Constituent 
Assembly, held in July, Congress won 
all the open seats except 9 and the 
League 73 of 78 Moslem seats. After 
strong appeals from Wavell and Nehru, 
Jinnah agreed to join the interim govern- 
ment, 13 Oct., but kept up Direct Action 
and maintained the boycott of the Con- 


stituent Assembly when it met, 9 Dec., 
amidst spreading violence. 

1947 

PARTITION. On 22 Jan. the Assembly 
adopted a resolution submitted by Nehru 
to create an independent republic. With 
the League refusing to join the Assembly 
and Congress threatening to leave the 
government if the League remained in it, 
the British announced, 20 Feb., that 
they would transfer power in India be- 
fore June 1948 and ap})ointed Lord 
Mountbatten (h. 1900) viceroy. After con- 
sultations in India and London, Mount- 
batten formulated a plan which was put 
to Indian leaders at a meeting on 2 June 
which agreed to (1) partition; (2) consul- 
tation with communally mixed provinces 
(Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind, Baluchistan, 
and part of Assam) , and their partition if 
their people desired it; (3) the convening 
of a Pakistan Constituent Assembly; and 
(4) independence on 15 Aug., 1947. 

. INDEPENDENCE OF INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN. Under Mountbattan's guid- 
ance the subcontinent was divided be- 
tween India and Pakistan. The Punjab 
and Bengal decided to partition them- 
selves. A Boundary Commission delimited 
a provisional frontier on purely religious 
lines, thus splitting the Sikh area in 2, 
and the Sikhs turned to violence. Mount- 
batten convened a conference of Indian 
princes, 25 July, and urged them to opt 
for one dominion or the other. By 15 
Aug., only Kashmir, Hyderabad, and 
Junagadh had not made their decision. 
Jinnah was named governor general of 
Pakistan and Mountbatten of India. In- 
dependence was declared, 15 Aug., in the 
two dominions, with millions of Hindus 
fleeing to India and millions of Moslems 
to Pakistan. Junagadh’s Moslem ruler 
opted for Pakistan, but, his people being 
mainly Hindu, Nehru ordered in Indian 
troops, 9 Nov., and incorporated it after a 
plebiscite, Feb. 1948. Hyderabad declared 
its own independence, but was occupied 
by Indian troops, Sept., 1948. 

INDEPENDENCE OF CEYLON. On 9 
Oct., 1945, the Soulbury Commission pro- 
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posed responsible government for Ceylon, 
and on 17 May of th^ following year 
Britain published a new constitution, 
pro\iding for full internal scH-govern- 
meni. After elections held Aug.-Sept. 
1947, n. S. Senanayake (1884-1952) 
was named prime minister, ('eylon be- 
came independent in the (^ommouw'ealth. 
4 Feb.. 1948. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Indochina 
1945-50 

UFSTORATION OF FRENCH INFLU 
ENCE. On 9 Mar., 1945, the |apanese 
ousted the Vichy government of Indo 
(hina and united Tongking and Annam 
in the statt' ol Vietnam under Fmpeioi 
Rao Dai. Cochin China was added, I 1 
Aug Rao Dai. however, was foiied lo 
abdicate, 2b Aug . and on 2 Sep». Ho Chi 
\linli proclaimed the Demotraiu Repub- 
li( of Vietnam (DRV) in Hanoi, having 
alieady created a pioxisional C.onimiitee 
of the South in Saigon, which was chal- 
lenged by the Cao-Dai and Hoa-Hao 
sects. On 12 Sept. British and Indian 
troops aiiived south of the Ibth parallel, 
while Chinese trc>ops entered northern 
Vietnam in support ol the DRV. On 2.S 
Sept, the French, wdih British support, 
seized control of Saigon by force. 

VIETMINH FRENCH RELATION 
SHIPS. On 51 Oct., 1945, Adm. Thierry 
d'Argenlieu arrived in Saigon as high 
commissioner foi Indochina, and |)tom- 
ised wide-reaching autonomy. In Nov. Ho 
Chi Minh dissolved the Indochinese 
Communist Party and formed a national 
government of Vietmiiih and Chincsc- 
suppoEted groups. After prolonged nego- 
tiations Ho and the French reached 
agreement, 6 Mar., 1946, whereby France 
recognized the DRV as an autonomous 
Slate within an Indochinese F'ccleration 
which was itself to belong to a future 
French Union, and promised to withdraw 
Fiench troops from the country within 5 
years. French forces then entered Hanoi. 
At the Dalat Conference, 18 Apr.-ll May, 


1946, Ho and the French failed to agree 
on an intei pietaiion of the Mauh Ac- 
cords, espj:*cially the siatus ol C^ochiii 
China. On 1 june d’ \igenlieu esiablislu’d 
I^iochin China as a state wiilnn the French 
Union. A confeience at loiir.iinebleau. 
Jul)-‘\ug.. also failed to jiroduce an 
agieement. 

OUTBREAK OF WAR. On 23 Nov., 
1946, the French bombaided H.iiphong, 
killing several thousand persons. The 
Vietminh attacked the French in Hanoi, 
1!1 Dec. and full-scale war bioke out, the 
ViC‘tmrih troops being led by Vo Nguyen 
Giap (b. 1912). French reinforcements 
were brought in .ind, after heavy fighting, 
Dec. 1946-Feb. 1917. the French retook 
Hanoi On 5 June, 1917„, after long 
negotiations with B.io Dai, the French 
recognized the independence of Vietnam 
.md us membership in the French Union 
l)v the B.i\ of Along Vccoids On 8 Mar, 
1919, the Elysce Agieemeiits piovidcd for 
the unilic.ii ion of \'iem.im .is .m associ- 
ated state in the Fienth Union under B.ao 
Wai. and agieements with L.ios, 19 July, 
and Camhodia, 8 Non , (onsiituteci these 
areas also as associated states. 

1951-54 

NEGOTIATIONS FOR INDEPEN- 
DENCE. On 3 Mar., 1951, the Indochi- 
nese (^oinnnmist Party was leronstituted 
in the DRV as the \bctnam Workers’ 
Paity. A Vietminh ofiensi\e, Sept. -Oct. 
1950, dioxe the Fiench liorn northern 
North Vietnam, but French tioojis re- 
pulsed a Vietminh attack on the Red 
River Delta, May-Oct. 1951. In Apr. 1953 
the Vietminh invaded Laos, o\errunning 
the north and cast of the country. On 13 
June the king of Cambodia removed to 
Siam in protest against a French refusal 
to grant his country full independence 
On 3 July the French announced plans to 
“complete” the independence of Indo- 
china, and tlicir proposals w’ere accepted 
by Bao Dai, 28 Aug. A National Congress 
which met on 12 Oct., however, pro- 
ceeded to call for independence before 
negotiations. A set of Franco-Laotian 
agreements, 23 Oct. provided for the 
independence of Laos. 
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DIEN BIEN PHU AND THE 
GENEVA CONFERENCE. In Jan. 1954 
the Vietminh blockaded Dien Bien Phu, a 
strongpoint from which the French had 
hoped to protect Laos. By 21 July French 
forces had suffered 72,000 casualties, the 
Vietminh about 500.000, and some 
250,000 civilians had died. On 26 Apr. the 
Geneva Conference on East Asian Affairs 
opened, and on 4 June France and 
Vietnam initialed agreements providing 
for Vietnamese independence. The final 
declaration of the Geneva Conference 
(not signed by any party) called for (1) 
the temporary |)artition of Vietnam at 
the 17th parallel, (2) the withdiawal of 
French troops from North Vietnam and 
Vietminh troops from the South, (3) the 
holding of elections in 1956, (4) the 
withdrawal of the Vietminh from Laos 
and Cambodia and recognition of the 
independence of both, and (5) the cre- 
ation of an International Armistice Con- 
trol Commission to supervise the arrange- 
ments made. {Contd, p. 591.) 


Netherlands East indies (Indonesia) 

1945-49 

PROCLAMATION OF THE INDONE- 
SIAN REPUBLIC. On 17 Aug.. 1945, 
Sukarno declared the Republic of Indo- 
nesia in Batavia (Djakarta) with himself 
as president and Mohammed Hatta (b. 
1902) as vice-president. On 28 Sept. 
British troops landed with orders to 
suppress the Republic, and on 30 Sept, 
the returning Dutch announced their 
unwillingness to negotiate with it. A 
series of engagements followed between 
allies and Indonesian forces, notably the 
Battle of Surabaya, Nov., in which the 
Indonesians held off the British for 10 
days. By Dec., however, the allies con- 
trolled all of the East Indies except 
Sumatra and most of Java. 

LINGGADJATI AGREEMENTS. On 
25 Nov., 1946, after prolonged negotia- 
tions, the Dutch and Indonesians signed 
the Linggadjati Agreements, by which (1) 
the Dutch recognized the Republic of 


Indonesia as the de facto government of 
Java and Sumatm, and (2) a United 
States of Indonesia was to be set up, 
consisting of the Republic and East Indo- 
nesia, which would form a union with the 
Netherlands. The 2 sides interpreted the 
Linggadjati Agreements differently, and 
they were not ratified until 25 Mar., 
1947. 

1ST “POLICE ACTION.” On 20 July. 
1947, the Dutch, dissatisfied with the 
Indonesian interpretation of Linggadjati, 
resorted to arms. On 30 July India and 
Australia took the Indonesian case to the 
UN Security Council, which set up a 
Consular Committee, 25 Aug. (replaced 
by a Good Offices Committee, Sept.) , to 
oversee a cease-fire and work toward a 
definitive solution. 'I’he Dutch continued 
their advance and created new “states” in 
areas brought under their control. On 17 
Jan., 1948, the Good Offices (’.omrnittee 
was able to arrange the Renville Agree- 
ments between the Dutch and Indone- 
sians and a truce was agreed. 

2ND “POLICE ACTION.” A Com 
nuinist-inspired rebellion, Sept. 1948, was 
suppressed by the Republic, Nov,, but the 
Dutch and Indonesians continued to dis- 
agree over the distribution of power 
between the proposed United States of 
Indonesia and the proposed Union. On 
18 Dec. the Dutch denounced the truce; 
took Djakarta; imprisoned Sukarno, 
Hatta, and other leaders; and overran the 
major population centers of Java and 
Sumatra. On 24 Dec. the Security Council 
called for a cease-fire and release of the 
Indonesian leaders. 

INDEPENDENCE OF INDONESIA. 

While the Dutch procrastinated over 
compliance with the Security Council’s 
resolution, guerrilla activity against them 
increased. On 28 Jan., 1949, the Council 
again called for a cease-fire, the release of 
all prisoners, and the transfer of sover- 
eignty to the Republic by 1 July, 1950. 
Under U.S. pressure, the Dutch reluc- 
tantly agreed to stop the war, effective 3 
Aug., 1949. The Indonesian leaders were 
released, and a Dutch-Indonesian confer- 
ence met on 23 Aug. Agreement was 
reached on Indonesian independence and 
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the creation of a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. Sukarno became ijjresideiu of the 
United States of Indonesia, 16 Dec., 
which achieved independence, 27 Dec. It 
consisted of all the former Netherlands 
East Indies except West New Guinea 
(West Irian) . (Contd. p. 627.) 

1961-68 

WEST IRIAN DISPUTE. Indonesia 
maintained its claim to West Irian, and 
when the Dutch inaugurated a partly 
elective New Guinea Council, 5 Apr., 
1961, the Indonesians began landing 
troops there, Jan. 1962. As Dutch-Indone- 
sian troop clashes spread, the UN per- 
suaded the two sides to talk, and it was 
agreed to transfer sovereignty to a tempo- 
rary UN administration and then to 
Indonesia. T he UN took over West Irian 
on 1 Oct., 1962, and relinquished it to 
Indonesia on 1 May, 1963. A plebiscite 
was agreed for 1969. 

Malaysia 

1945-48 

MALAYAN UNION. On 10 Oct., 1945, 
the British go\ eminent .mnounced plans 
to create a Malayan Union, and on 1 
Apr , 1946, the Union was inaugurated. It 
comprised the former federated and un- 
fedcraied Malay Stares, but Singapore 
became a crown colony. The Malays, 
feaiing the los.s of their privileged status 
to the Chinese, opposed the Union, and 
formed the United Malays’ National Or- 
gani/ation (UMNO) under Dato Onn 
bin Ja’afar (b. 1895) . 

FEDERATION OF MALAYA. Follow 
ing consultations with UMNO, the Fed- 
eration of Malaya was created, 1 Feb., 
1948. I'he Malays retained certain citizen- 
ship privileges and their sultans their 
prerogatives. In June a Communist-led 
rebellion broke out, and on 12 July a 
state of emergency was declared. The 
emergency lasted until 1960, although the 
political appeal of the insurgents de- 
clined after the promise of Malayan 
independence in 1956. A total of 11,000 


lives were lost during the period of the 
emergency. 

1949-63 

INDEPENDENCE OF MALAYA. On 24 
May, 1954, the Alliance Party (a merger 
of UMNO and the Malayan Chinese Asso- 
ciation) under Tunku Abdul Rahman 
(b. 1904) called for elections. When the 
British government refused, the Alliance 
boycotted the administration. The im- 
passe ended, 7 July, when elections were 
announced for 25 July, 1955. The Alli- 
ance won 51 out of 53 elective seats and 
called for self-government. Anglo-Malayan 
talks held in Jan. 1956 produced a prom- 
ise of independence by 31 Aug., 1957, and 
set up the Reid Commission to make con- 
stitutional proposals. The Commission 
recommended, 20 Feb., 1957, dual citizen- 
ship for British subjects in Malaya, which 
the Alliance rejected, and the inclusion 
of Penang and Malacca (but not Singa- 
pore) in the Federation, which was ap- 
proved. On 3 July a new constitution 
was promulgated for Malaya which pre- 
served Malay citizenship privileges, and 
Malava became independent, 31 Aug., 
1957. 

INDEPENDENCE OF SINGAPORE. 

A constitution promulgated in Feb. 1955 
created a Council of Ministers, and elec- 
tions held on 2 Apr. made the Labour 
Front the leading party. Its leader, David 
Marshall (b. 1908) , became chief minister 
and called for immediate self-government. 
Anglo-Singaporean constitutional talks 
broke down, however, 5 May, and Mar- 
shall resigned, 7 June, to be replaced as 
chief minister by Lim Yew Hock (b. 
1914) . On 4 Apr., 1957, an agreement was 
reached with the British government by 
which Singapore would become self- 
governing after 1 Jan., 1958. The elec- 
tions of 31 May, 1959, resulted in a 
victory lor the left-wing People’s Action 
Party, whose leader Lee Kuan Yew (b. 
1923) became prime minister. Self-govern- 
ment was finally achieved on 3 Tune, 
1959. 

CREATION OF MALAYSIA. A pro- 
posal to create a "Greater Malaysia" of 
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Malaya, Singapore, Brunei. North Borneo 
(Sabah) , and Sarawak was put forward by 
tlie Malayan prime minister. The govern- 
ment of Singapore endorsed the sugges- 
tion, as did the Singaporean electorate in 
a referendum held on 1 Sept., 1962. A 
commission of inquiry discovered major- 
ity pro-Malaysian sentiment in Sarawak 
and North Borneo, Aug. 1962. On 8 Dec., 
1962, an Indonesian-aided anti-Malaysian 
rebellion broke out in Brunei, whose 
sultan had accepted membership in 
Malaysia. On 8 July, 196.H, the govern- 
ments of Malaya, Singapore, Sabah, and 
Sarawak agieed on a constitution for 
Malaysia. Brunei did not join. A UN 
mission confirmed that majority opinion 
in Sabah and Sarawak favored the mem- 
bership of those countries, and Malaysia 
came into existence, 16 Sept., 1963. 
(Contd. p. 628.) 

Burma 

1945-48 

DOMINANCE OF THE AFPFL. On ‘>7 
Mar., 1945, the Burmese National Army 
rebelled against the Japanese and joined 
the allies. On 17 May the British prom- 
ised eventual dominion status tor Burma, 
but argued that this must be delayed 
until war damage had been repaired. An 
Executive Council of 9 British and 3 
Burmese was appointed, I Nov., after the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League 
(AFPFL), led by Aung San (191.5-47), 
had refused to co-operate with the British 
administration without a definite promise 
of independence. Discontent with British 
procrastination led to a strike, Aug, 1946, 
and a guarantee of independence was 
obtained. 

INDEPENDENCE. An interim Bur- 
mese government and the summoning of 
a Constituent Assembly were agreed to by 
the British, Jan. 1947, and in elections 
held the following Apr. AFPFL candi- 
dates won 172 out of 182 noncommunal 
seats. On 19 July Aung San and 6 other 
Burmese ministers were assassinated. U 
Nu (b. 1907) formed a new government, 
and on 11 Oct. the independence agree- 
ments were signed by Britain and Burma. 
On 4 Jan., 1948, Burma became indepen- 


dent, and elected not to remain a mem- 
ber of the Covimonwealth. {Contd. p. 
629.) 

THE CARIBBEAN 
British West Indies 
1945-66 

FEDERATION PROPOSALS. On 15 
June, 1945, the British government an- 
nounced acceptance of the idea of a West 
Indian federation if the pcoi)le of the 
West Indies favored it. In Jan. 1947 the 
Windward and Leeward Islands agreed to 
set up a federation. On 9 Sept, repre- 
sentatives of all British West Indian 
territories met at Montego Bay, Jamaica. 
TTiev agreed on the desirability of ledera- 
tion but disagreed on its form. The 
Standing Closer Association C^ommittee 
set up by the conference called for a 
federation in its repoit of 10 Mar., 1950. 
During 1951-52 all tenitories except 
British Guiana, British Honduras, the 
Virgin Islands, and Barbados acce[)ted 
the idea in principle. .\ conlerence on 
federation met, 13 Apr., 1953, and agreed 
on a capital in Grenada. Universal 
suffrage was progressively introduced in 
jhe British colonies: in Barbados in 1951, 
where elections were won by the Bar 
bados Labour Party led by Grantley 
Adams (b. 1898), and in British Hon- 
duras and British Guiana in 1953. 

'GUIANA CRISIS OF 1953-54. Elec 
lions in British Guiana, Apr. 1953, were 
won by the People’s Progressive Party 
(PPP), led by Cheddi Jagan (b. 1918), 
with 18 out of 24 seats. In Oct., the British 
government sent military reinforcements 
to Guiana and, 9 Oct., suspended the 
constitution and dismissed the govern- 
ment, claiming Jagan and his colleagues 
were Communists. On 20 Oct., a British 
White Paper claimed that the PPP gov- 
ernment had shown no concern for the 
people’s welfare, had used strikes for 
political purposes, had been under Com- 
munist influence, and had been promot- 
ing violence. On 2 Dec., the Robertson 
Commission was charged with recom- 
mending modifications to the Guiana 
constitution, and an interim government 
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of officials was appointed, 27 Dec. On 18 
Feb., 1954, Jagan was *arrested for dis- 
obeying an order confining him to 
Georgetown and, 12 Apr., was jailed for 6 
months. On 2 Nov. the Robertson Com- 
mission reported that the Jagan govern- 
ment had made the Guiana constitution 
unworkable, and recommended slowing 
down the colony’s progress toward self- 
government. 

FEDERATION OF THE WEST 
INDIES. In Feb. 1956, a further confer- 
ence on federation met in London nut 
failed to resolve renewed disagreement 
ovei the site of a capital. Elections in 
Trinidad, 24 Sept., were won by the 
People’s National Movement (PNM) of 
Eric Williams (b. 1911). In Jan. 1957, a 
British Colonial Office fommi.ssion named 
Barbados as the site for the capital of the 
federation. On 3 Jan., 1958. the Federa- 
tion of the West Indies was inaugurated, 
consisting of all the British territories 
except Guiana and Honduras, with a 
capital in d'riniclad. The 1st federal elec- 
tions, 25 Mar., were won by the Federal 
Labour Party, led by Manley, Williams, 
and Adams, over the Democratic Labour 
Party of Bustamante. Adams became fed- 
eral prime minister. In September 19.59, a 
federal constitutional revision conference 
opened, with Jamaica insisting on repre- 
sentation in the legislature on the basis of 
f)opulatiori, no agreement was reached. 
On 3 Aug., 1960, the Federation received 
internal self-government. 

INDEPENDENCE OF THE ISLAND 
COLONIES. In May 1961, Bustamante 
announced that he would oppose the 
Federation. In May-June 1961, a Federal 
Constitutional (Conference agreed on in- 
dependence for the Federation on 31 
May, 1962, and revised the constitution to 
make the federal government very weak. 
In a referendum, 19 Sept., the Jamaican 
electorate voted to leave the Federation. 
Williams won elections in Trinidad, 4 
Dec., 1961, and decided to leave the 
Federation. After talks held on 1-9 Feb., 
1962, Jamaica and Britain agreed on 
independence for that colony on 6 Aug. 
During Feb.-Mar. 1962, delegates from 
the Leeward and Windward Islands and 
Barbados met to plan a little federation. 


The West Indies Federation was dis- 
solved, 31 May, 1962., On June 8, Trini- 
dad and Britain agreed on indcpendenc^e 
on 31 Aug., 1962. In the Bahamas self- 
government was introduced, 7 jari., 1964. 
In Nov. 1964, agreement was reached on 
a federation of Barbados, Antigua, Domin- 
ica, Montserrat, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, and 
St. Vincent. On 30 Dec., 1965, the British 
government proposed that the Leeward 
and Windward Islands become associate 
states of the United Kingdom. By early 
1967 all had accepted this status except 
Montserrat. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. Elections in 
British Honduras, 28 Apr., 1954, were 
won by the People's United Patty (PUP), 
led by George Price, whose success was 
repeated in the 21 Mar., 1957, elections. 
Price called for closer co-operation with 
Central America. Constitutional talks 
with Britain broke down in Nov., how- 
ev'T, when Ptice was found to be holding 
secret talks with a Guatemalan official. 
On 6 Dec. Price was expelled from the 
Legislative Council, and next day British 
troops landed at Belize. On 11 Dec. 
Mexico laid claim to British Honduras. 

In the elections of Mar. 1961 the PUP 
won all seats, and Price became 1st 
minister. Internal self-government was 
introduced, 1 Jan., 1964. 

SELF GOVERNMENT IN GUIANA. 
In FT‘b. 1955 the PPP split as Jagan 
expelled a group led by Forbes Burnham 
(b. 1923) . In Apr. 1956, despite Jagan’s 
opposition, the British government estab- 
lished a Legislative Council composed of 
an equal number of nominated and 
elected members. In Mar. 1960 the gov- 
ernments of Britain and Guiana agreed on 
internal self-government for the colony 
during 1961. 

Elections were held under a new con- 
stitution, Aug. 1960. The F*PP won 20 
seats to 11 gained by Burnham's People's 
National Congress. Jagan became prime 
minister and demanded full indepen- 
dence for Guiana. A proposed tax in- 
crease led to riots in Georgetown, Feb. 
1962. Britain again sent troops to restore 
order, but a general strike lasted from 13 
to 19 Feb. A constitutional conference, 
Oct.-Nov.^ failed to reach agreement. On 
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22 Apr., 1963, the British Guiana Trades 
Union Congress called a general strike to 
protest expected government action 
against trade unions. The strike produced 
violence, which took an increasingly 
racial turn, and lasted until 8 Aug. 
Further racial clashes, in which over 100 
were killed, were associated with a sugar 
workers’ strike, Jan. -July 1964, and an 
emergency was declared, 24 May. Citing 
the failure of Jagan and Burnham to 
agree on Guiana’s constitutional progress, 


the British imposed a new constitution 
based on proportional representation. 
Elections held on 7 Dec. gave the PPP 24 
seats, the PNC 22, and the European 
United Force 7. Jagan refused to resign, 
calling the elections fraudulent. On 12 
Dec. Burnham was summoned to form a 
government. The PPP boycotted the As- 
sembly until 18 May 1965. Constitutional 
talks in London, 2-19 Nov., which Jagan 
would not attend, resulted in agreement 
that the colony, to be known as Guyana, 
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would become independent on 26 May, 
1966. (Contd. p. 620.) • 

Other Territories 

1945-61 

FRENCH COLONIES. In accordance 
with the postwar French constitution, the 
colonics of Guadeloupe, Martinique, and 
French Guiana became departments of 
France by a law of 19 Mar., 1946. Each 
colony was to have an elected General 
Council and could send deputies to the 
metropolitan Parliament. In July 1961, a 
separatist movement, the Antillan and 
Guyanan Autonomy Front, was outlawed 
by the French government. Separatist 
activity continued, however, led by Aim^ 
C^saire (b. 1913) . 

DUTCH COLONIES. On 3 June. 
1954, representatives of the Netherlands, 
the Netherlands Antilles, and Surinam 
agreed on a constitution for a tripartite 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, with each 
region to control its own affairs and to be 
on an equal footing with the others. 
These arrangements became effective on 
29 Dec. 

PUERTO RICO. On 3 July, 1950, U.S. 
Public Law 600, ratified by the pt^ople of 
Puerto Rico by referendum on 4 June, 
1951, went into effect: the law abolished 
the Organic Act of 1917 and authorized 
the Puerto Ricans to draw up a new 
constitution. This constitution, which 
gave Puerto Rico commonwealth status in 
relation to the U.S. A., was adopted by 
popular vole on 3 Mar., 1952, and became 
effective on 25 July. On 5 Nov., 1953, Luis 
Murloz Marin, leader of the Popular 
Democratic Party, was elected governor. 

AFRICA 

French North Africa 

1945-62 

MOROCCO. Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef (1910-61) joined the Istiqlal call 
for independence in 1947. The French 
proposed minor reforms, but these were 
rejected as inadequate. Widespread vio- 


lence followed, resulting in the banning 
of the Istiqlal in 1952,. In 1953 the sultan 
was deposed by the French and exiletj. 
Continued violence led to his lecall, Nov. 

1 955 . A new, predominantly I.^tiqlal gov- 
ernment negotiated for independence, 
which was promulgated on 2 j\Iar., 1956. 

TUNISIA. Habib Bourguiba (b. 1903) , 
expecting little from the French after the 
war, settled in Cairo and campaigned for 
a sovereign Tunisia. In 1949 he returned 
to Tunisia, but reforms were blocked by 
French settlers. The French government 
moved too slowly for the Tunisian na- 
tionalists, who increased their agitation, 
and Bouiguiba was arrested, Jan. 1952. 
Violence erupted throughout Tunisia, 
and the government of Preyiier Mendcs- 
France permitted his return, June 1955, 
after initiating negotiations, completed 3 
June, designed to lead to Tunisian in- 
ternal autonomy. P>ourguiba suppressed 
dissidence in the nationalist ranks and 
Tunisia became independent, 20 Mar., 

1956. 

• ALGERIA. Police suppression of riots 
in Setif, May 1945, led to the death of 
thousands of Moslems. Fcrhat Abbas (b. 
1899) was elected to the French Con- 
stiiuent Assembly. His UDMA {Union 
Dhnocrnlique du Manijeste Algerien) 
campaigned for a federal relationship 
between France and Algeria. The govern- 
ment ol the 4th Republic, however, cre- 
ated an Algerian Assembly (Law of 20 
Sept., 1947), elected, half by 1,300,000 
Moslem voters and half by 370,000 French 
and 60, 000 assimilated Moslem voters. 
The militant nationalists of Messali 
Hadj's PPA {Parti Populaire Algerien) 
founded, Oct. 1946, the MTLD {Mouve- 
ment pour le Triomphe des Libertes 
Democratiques) . The UDMA representa- 
tives lost their seats in the corrupt elec- 
tions of 1948 and the MT'LD became the 
dominant nationalist force. Abbas' con- 
tinued efforts to negotiate with the 
French failed, while, within the MTLD, 
those favoring violent action in the face 
of French repression initiated "the Revo- 
lution,” 1 Nov., 1954, and created the 
FLN {Front de Liberation Nationale ) . 

The French government replied with 
force, but^ terrorism spread, leading to 
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French and settler reprisals. The French 
army in Algeria reached 450,000 men. In 
1956, the French by a ruse arrested and 
imprisoned 5 nationalist leaders, includ- 
ing Ahmed Ben Bella (h. 1916). Amidst 
growing international pressure for a 
settlement, the Kuropean settlers, fearing 
a compromise on the part of France, 
rebelled, May 1958. De Gaulle returned 
to j)ower. In Sept. 1958 the nationalists 
set up a Provisional Go\ eminent in Lxilc 
(GPRA) in T'unis with Abl)as, who had 
joined the revolution in 1956, as presi- 
dent. (He was replaced by Youssef Ben 
Khedda, Aug. 1961 ) In .Sept. 19.59 de 
Gaulle recognized the right of Algerians 
to self-determination. He repressed settler 
and military -revolt.s, jan. 1960, Dec. I960, 
and Aj)r. 1961. After preliminary nego- 
tiations between the French and the 
FLN at M(^*lun, June 1960, had failed, a 
settlement was reached at tvian and a 
cease-hre declared, 18 Mar., 1962. In a 
referendum. 1 July, 1962, Algerians voted 
overwdielmingly for independence, which 
was proclaimed. {Co7\td. p. 611.) 

British West Africa 

GOLD COAST. A new constitution was 
introduced in 1946 (the Burns Constitu- 
tion) , but was ill-received by nationalists 
because it retained a majority of indi 
rectly elected chiefs. Discontented intel- 
lectuals united under Joseph B. Danquah 
(1895-1965) to form the United Gold 
Coast Convention (IJGCC) to press for 
rapid constitutional progress. Danquah 
called Kwame Nkrumah (b. 1909) from 
London to be secretary ol the UG(]C, 
1947. A UGCC-organized boycott led to 
rioting in urban centers, Feb. 1948. The 
Watson Commission recommended social, 
political, and educational reforms. 
Nkrumah rejected compromise and broke 
away from the UGCC to form the Con- 
vention People’s Party (CPP) , June 1949, 
calling for “self-government now." He 
organized a strike and was imprisoned, 
Jan. 1950. In elections held under a new 
constitution, Feb. 1951, the CPP won and 
Nkrumah was released to lead a new 
goveinment. In 1954 constitutional 


changes provided for direct elections to 
all seats and ihe^CPP won 72 out of 104 
seats contested in the elections of that 
year. Conservatise opposition parties 
emerged to press for a federal form of 
government. T his was rejected, and after 
new elections had indicated the con- 
tinued majority of the CPP, the Gold 
Cc.ist became independent as Ghana, 6 
Mar. 1957. 

NIGERIA. The Ridi.irds Constitution, 
1946, provided for a federal Legislative 
Council dominated by traditional and 
ollitial members and also for regional 
advisory bodies. Avvolowo agreed to work 
with it. but Azikiw'c boycotted it, pressing 
for a new constitution and Aft icani/afion 
of the civil servire lire MaePherson 
Constitution, June 1951, set up a strong 
federal government, but soon proved 
unworkable. In 1951 Awolowo founded 
the wester n-b.ised Action (irouji (AG), 
while in the norrh the conservative 
Northern People’s Congrcs.s (NPC) 
emerged. Tn 1058 the British called a 
conference of Nigerian leaders, which 
worked out a new constitution (effective 
Oct. 1954) . The NPC, dominated by 
Ahmadu Bello, snrdnuna of Sokoto (1009- 
1966) , declined to heed a southern call for 
-independence, 1956. The eastern and 
western regions became self-governing in 
1957, and the northern in 19.59. Further 
constitutional reforms provided for a 
federal prime minister, and Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa (1912-66), vice president 
of the NPC, was appointed to that office, 
1957, heading an AG-NPC coalition. Elec- 
tions in 1959 con6rm,ed the power of the 
AG in the west, the NCNC in the east, 
and the NPC in the north: the new 
government was an NP(]-N(]NC] coalition. 
Nigeria obtained her independence on 1 
Oct., 1960. 

SIERRA LEONE AND THE 
GAMBIA. Constitutional progress in 
Sierra Leone was hindered by the division 
between the colony and the protectorate. 
Internal self-government was granted, 
1957. to a government led by Milton 
Margai (1895-1964), leader of the con- 
servative, protectorate- based Sierra Leone 
People’s Party, which led the country to 
independence, 27 Apr., 1961. 

Proposals for a union of the Gambia 
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with Scriet^al failed, and the colony be- 
came independent within the Common- 
wealth, 18 Feb., 1965. (Coritd. p. 613). 

French Tropical Africa 

1945-66 

RISE OF NATIONALIST MOVE 
MENTS. The constitution of the 4th 
Republic made African subjects French 
citizens l)ut retained the 2-college system 
for elections and gave only a limited 
number of citizens voting rights. It cre- 
ated territorial assemblies with federal 
Cl rand Councils for both West and Equa- 
torial Africa; the territories elected depu- 
ties to the National Assembly in Paris 

At the initiative of Ivory Coast planter 
F^lix Houphouet-Roigny (b. 1905) Afri- 
can leaders met in Bamako, Oct. 1946. 
and founded the interterritorial Rassem- 
hlement Democratique Ajricnin (RDA) , 
1947, to press for wider reforms. RDA 
worked with the Communists in the 
National Assembly and was reprCsSsed in 
Africa by the French administration. 

In the late 40's many Africans were 
killed in political riots and many im- 
prisoned, In Madagascar, there was a 
revolt, beginniilg in Mar. 1947, which 
took a year to suppress and resulted in 
many thousands of dead. 

LOI CADRE OF 1956. In Oct. 1950 
Houphouct-Boigny broke with the Com- 
munists, but despite this the RDA was 
defeated in the elections of June 1951, 
leaving the lOM (Independants d*Ontre- 
mer ) , led by Lc'-opold Senghor (b. 1906) 
of Senegal, as the main African party in 
that colony. The French reversed their 
policy and began to work with a more 
moderate RDA; the franchise was gradu- 
ally widened, and reforms culminated in 
the Loi-Cadre, enacted june 1956, in 
effect Feb. 1957. The Loi-Cadre provided 
for adult suffrage, for elections to the 
territorial assemblies, and for each assem- 
bly to elect a responsible Council of 
Government with an African vice-presi- 
dent and wide powers. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. Togo became an autonomous 
republic within the French Union, Aug 
1956. The legislature of the French Cam- 


eroons received increased powers and the 
French initiated strong military action 
against the* rebellion of the Union de^ 
PopuUiltons dll Cnnieroun, a dissident 
i)ranch of RDA. 

In the territorial elections of Mar. 19.57 
the RDA won outright control in the 
Ivory Coast, Sudan. and Guinea. 
IIouphoiici-Boigny, a French minister 
since 1956, called an RDA conference at 
Bamako, Sept. 1957. at which disputes 
over federation with France were not 
ie.solved. 

In the referendum on the new constitu- 
tion of the r)th Republic, Sept. 1958, all 
territories voted for autonomy within the 
new Ficnch Community, except Guinea, 
where Sekou 'Fourt^ (b. 1922) opted for 
independence. Attempts to refederate the 
territories, opposed by Ivory Coast, led to 
the creation of the T”cderation of Mali by 
Senegal and Sudan, 1959, while Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, and Niger 
formed ilie Council of the Entente. 1959. 
Mali demanded indeoendence. Sept. 1959, 
atid Malagasy did the same. All territories 
became independent in 1960. 

French .Somaliland, Rt^union, and the 
Comoros remained as France’s only Afri- 
can possessions after the independence of 
Algeria, 1962. In August 1966 de Gaulle’s 
visit to Djibouti sparked proindepen- 
denre riots France announced a referen- 
dum on independence. (Contd. p. 61 h) 

British East Africa 

1945-63 

UGANDA. Buganda separatism was 
strong after the war, and the Baganda, 
rejecting any diminution of the powers of 
their Kabaka, Frederick Mutesa II (b. 
1924) , opposed increased African elected 
representation in the Legislative Council. 
In 1953 the Buganda legislature, sup- 
ported by the Kabaka, asked for separate 
independence. The British refused and 
deported the Kabaka. He was allowed to 
return, Oct. 1955. after reforms had been 
negotiated yjroviding for an enlarged 
Legislative Council, a ministerial system, 
and a promise of Baganda co-operation. 
African parties remained weak until the 
amalgamation of non-Baganda parties, 
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1960, to form the Uganda People’s Con- 
gress (UPC) under Milton Obote (b. 
1924) and the invigoration of- the Demo- 
cratic Party, founded 1956, by Bcnede- 
dicto Kiwanuke (b. 1922) . In the elections 
of 1962, the UPC won in alliance with the 
Kabaka's party and Uganda became inde- 
pendent, 9 OcL, 1962. 

KENYA. White settlers opposed the 
moderate reforms demanded by the 
Kenya African Union led by Jomo 
Kenyatta (b. 1893) . Pressure on land and 
political frustration among the Kikuyu 
led to the growth of secret societies, 
culminating in the Mau Mau uprising, 
1952-56. Between 1952 and 1955. 10,173 
Mau Mau members were killed; terrorists 
killed 32 Europeans, 24 Asians, and 291 
Africans. Kenyatta was arrested, found 
guilty of leading Mau Mau, and impris- 
oned. As the rebellion faded out, consti- 
tutional reforms widened African repre- 
sentation on the Legislative Council. The 
Kenya African National Congress 
(KANU) was founded, I960, and Ken- 
yatta took over its leadership after his 
release, Aug. 1961. KANU won the elec- 
tions of May 1963, and Kenyatta led 
Kenya to independence, 12 Dec., 1963, as 
prime minister. 

TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR. 

Tanganyika, a UN trust territory, pro- 
gressed toward independence as the 
British government came under increas- 
ing UN pressure. The Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union (TANU) was 
founded, 1954, by Julius Nyerere (b. 
1921) and soon had the support of 
virtually all Tanganyikans. Tanganyika 
became independent, 9 Dec., 1961. 

In Zanzibar, rivalry between the 
dominant Arab group and the African 
population produced frequent clashes. At 
inclependence, 10 Dec., 1963, the Arabs 
retained power. (Contd. p. 618.) 

British Central and Southern Africa 

1945-68 

FEDERATION OF RHODESIA. Euro- 
pean settlers, whose numbers rose .sharply 
after 1945, pressed the British govern- 
ment to create a federation of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 


where African rights were very limited. At 
the Victoria Fall'' Conference, 1949, white 
leaders, including Roy Welensky (b. 
1907) and Godfrey Huggins (b. 1883), 
agreed on a federation, which the British 
government accepted. African opposition 
was strong and organized in the Northern 
Rhodesia African National Congress, led 
by Harry Nkumbula (b. 1916) ; the South- 
ern Rhodesia African National Congress, 
led by Joshua Nkomo (b. 1917) ; and the 
Nyasaland African National Congress, in- 
spired from London by Hastings Banda 
(b. 1902) . Over African opposition, the 
Federation was created, 1953, with 6 
Africans representing in Parliament 8 m. 
Africans and 29 whites representing 
300,000 whites. 

INDEPENDENCE. African opposition 
to the Federation continued and, des[)ifc 
settler pressure, Britain introduced elec- 
toral reforms in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia. Banda returned to Nyasaland, 

1958, to fight federation The federal 
government banned the Nyasaland ANC 

1959, and arrested Banda. The ANC was 

replaced by the Malawi Congress Parly 
which won of the vote in the 

elections of 1961. The Northern Rhodesia 
.ANC was banned in 1959 and repl.iccd by 
the United National Indepcnrlence Party 
(UNIP) , led by Kenneth Kaunda (b. 
1924). In 1960 the British-appointed 
Monckfon Commission proposed that 
each territory be empowered to leave the 
Federation, and the Federation was dis- 
solved, 1963, after the departure of Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia. New consti- 
tutions introduced in those territories 
piovided for elected African majorities, 
and independence was granted. In South- 
ern Rhodesia a new constitution had 
been imposed in 1961, providing for 
gradually increasing African rights. The 
settlers pressed for independence, but the 
British government refused. The settlers, 
led by Ian Smith (b. 1919), declared 
unilateral independence, Nov. 1965. 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA. In 1946 
Chief Hosea Kutako rejected South Afri- 
can proposals to incorporate South-West 
Africa, a former League of Nations man- 
dated territory, in the Union, and asked 
the UN to terminate the mandate. South 
Africa rejected this course. In 1950, the 
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International Court of Justice advised 
that the General Assembly had super- 
visory rights over South-West Africa. On 
18 July, 191)6, the International Court 
declared that Lthiopia and Liberia, which 
weie trying to have the Court rule on 
whether or not South Africa had \ lolated 
the mandate by imposing apartheid in 
South-West Africa, had no standing in 
the matter. 

HIGH COMMISSION TERRI- 
TORIES. In 1950, the United Kingdom 
go\ernmcnt banished the Bamangwato 
thief in Bcchuanaland, Sereise Khama (b. 
1921), but, at Bamangwato insistence, al- 
lowed him to return in 1956. In July 1958, 
the Cowen Report recommended the crea- 
tion of elected organs of government in 
Basutoland In local elections. 1960, the 
Basutoland Congress Party, led by Ntsue 
Mokhlehle (b. 1918), won 73 out of 162 
scats. The Isi general elections in Bechu 
analand, M.ir. 1965, were won by Sereise 
Khama’s Bechuan.ilaiid Democratic Party, 
he was named prime minister, and Bechii- 
analand became the indcfrendenf Reptdriic 
of Botswana, 30 Sept., 1966. Basutoland 
elections. Apr. 1965. were w’on by the 
Basutoland National Party w'hose leader, 
Leabua Jonathan, became prime min- 
ister. Basutoland became independent 
Lesotho on 1 Oct.. 1966. The 3rd High 
Commission t erritory, Swa/iland, became 
independent on 6 Sept., 1968. 

The Sudan and Ex-ltallan Africa 

1915-60 

ANGLO EGYPTIAN SUDAN, Anglo 
FgN[)tian talks to revise the* Condomii'. 
iurn lailecl. Jan. 1917. Egypt demanded 
the union of Egyi)t and the Sudan, and in 
1951 abrogated the condominium arrange- 
ment .unilaterally. Union with Egypt was 
advoc.ited by Ism.iil al-A/hari (b. 1902), 
leader of the National ITnionists Party 
(NUP), w'hcrcas the ETmma (’Umma) 
Partv of Abdullah Khalil (b. 1888) re- 
jected union. Under nationalist pressure, 
Britain evolved a Self-Government Stat- 
ute. 1952, but the new' Neguib govern- 
ment of Egypt and the NUP pressed for 
changes, which were incorporated in an 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 12 Feb., 


1953. The NUP won the elections of 1953, 
and al-A/hari became prime minister. 
The SucUn became independent on 1 
Jan., 1956. 

EX-ITALIAN COLONIES. Failing 
agreement among the Big 1, the disposal 
of the Italian colonies was referred to the 
UN General Assembly, as agreed at the 
Yalta Conference. In Libya, nationalists 
led by Sayyid Idris (b. 1899) pressed for 
independence. Iir 1!)-19, the UN Assembly 
called for the union of Cyrenaica, Tripo- 
lilania. and the Ee/zan in an independent 
state, .md in 1950 a National Assembly 
was convened, which drew up a constitu- 
tion labva became independent, 24 Dec., 
1951. wiih .Sayyid Idiis as king. The 
\sseml)ly sent a commissipn to Eritrea, 
which failed to agree on recommenda- 
tions. In Nov. 1950, the Assembly called 
loi the federation of Eritrea with Ethi- 
opia. .01(1 this went into effect, 15 Sept., 
1052. In Somalia, the Somali Youth 
l.cMgue (S\ L, (oiinded 1943) opposed an 
Italian iriistccsliip and called for indc- 
^pendence within 10 years and the forma- 
tion of a Gi eater Somalia. 1'he Assembly 
voted to create an Italian trusteeship, 
which began on 1 Apr., 1950 The Italians 
cnconragc*d the creation of parties. In 
immicijial elections, 1954, the SYL re- 
maiiK'd the leading party. In 1956 the 1st 
general (lections in Somalia under uni- 
versal sulfi.ige were won by the SYL, 
whose le.ider, \bdullahi Issa (b. 1922) , 
bee .line prime minister. Somalia united 
with British Snrnalil.ind and became in- 
dejiendeiit, 1 Jiilv, 1960, with Aden Ab- 
dullah Osm.in (1). 1908) , president of the 
S5T., ,is ptesidenr 

Belgian and Portuguese Africa 

1915-62 

BELGIAN AFRICA. In 1955 a Belgian 
liberal manifesto called for a program 
leading to Congolese independence in 30 
ye.us. T he 1st municipal elections in the 
Congo were held in 1957. and the Alouve- 
mr?U Xational Couij^oUusc of Patrice 
Lumiimha (1925-1961) achieved national 
prominence. Riots in Lc’opoldville, Jan. 
1959, were followed by further reforms. 
In Jan. •1960 Belgian and Congolese 
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leaders met in Brussels and agreed on 30 
June, 1900, as independence date. After 
elections in May a government was 
formed with Lumumba as prime minister 
and Joseph Kasavuhu (b. 1910), leader of 
ABAKO, as president. 

The Belgian change of policy also 
affected Riianda-Urundi. In 1959 in 
Ruanda, the Bahuiu overthrew the ruling 
Baiutsi and created a repul)lic. Belgian 
trusteeship ended, 1 July, 1962, and 
Ruanda (Rwanda) and Urundi (Burundi) 
became separate independent states. 

PORTUGUESE AFRICA. In June 
1951 Portugal declared her African col- 
onies integral parts of Portugal, though 
less than 0.50% of the African population 
had gained as^tmilado status. A develop- 


ment plan was launched and settlement 
by Portuguese encouraged. (The white 
population of Angola rose from 44,000 in 
1940 to 200,000 in 1959.) African na- 
tionalist activity was not tolerated. In 
1961 a revolt broke out in Angola, led by 
the Union of Angolan Peoples under 
Holden Roberto (b. 1925). In 1963 re- 
volts broke out in Portuguese Guinea led 
by Aniilcar Cabral (b. 1927) and the 
African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and Cape Verde (FldNG) , and 
in Mozambique led by the Front for the 
Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO) 
under Eduardo Mondlane. The Portu- 
guese sent large armies to all 3 countries, 
but failed to suppress the uprisings. 


i I11L, 1 i hkki iukijc.s 

1945 im 


Name 

A fried 

Algeria 

Angola 


Basutoland 

Bcchuanaland 

Cameroun (Fi.) 
Camcroons (Br.) 
Soutlicrii 

Northern 

Congo, Belgian 

Cape Verde Is. 


Comoro Is. 


Eritrea 

Fr. Equatorial 
Africa: 

Chad 

Gabon 

Moyen-Congo 

Ubangui- 

Chari 


Status 

Part of France 
Port, colony ^ 

Br. colony 
Br. proiecioiate 

Fr. trust territory 

Br. trust territory 

Br. trust territory 

Belg. colony 

Port, colony 

Fr. colony 

Ex-Ital. colony under 
Br. administration 

Fr. colony 


Name 

Algeria 

Angola 

Losotho 

Botswana 

Cameroun 

Congo (Kinshasa) 
Cape Verde Is. 

Comoro Is. 


Chad 

Gabon 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

Central Alncan 
Republic 


Status 

Indep. (3 July, 1962) 

Overseas territory of 
Portugal (11 June, 
1951) 

Indep. (4 Oct., 1966) 

Indep. (30 Sept., 
1966) 

Indep. (1 Jan., 1960) 

Part of Cameroun (1 
Oct., 1961) 

Part of Nigeria (1 
June, 1961) 

Indep. (30 June, 
1960) 

Overseas territory of 
Portugal (11 June, 
1951) 

Overseas territory of 
France (intcinal 
self-government, 

22 Dec. 1961) 

Part of Ethiopia (1 1 
Sept., 1952) 


Indep. (11 Aug., 
1960) 

Indep. (17 Aug., 
1960) 

Indep. (15 Aug., 
1960) 

Indep. (13 Aug., 
1960) 
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1945 


Marne 

Status 

Fr. West Africa: 
Dahomey 


French Guinea 


French Sudana 


Ivory Coast 

^ Fr. colony 

Mauritania 


Niger 


Senega la 


Cpper Voltab 


Gambia 

Rr. colony 

Gold Coast 

Br colony 

Kenya 

Libya 

Madagascar 

Br. colony & pro- 
tectorate 
cx-Ifal. colony 
under Br. and Fr. 
adni ins t ration 

Fr. colony 

Mauritius 

Br colony 

Morocco (Fr.) 

Fr protectorate 

Moiocco (Sp.) 

Sp. protectorate 

Mo/anibicjue 

Port, colony 

Nigeria 

Northern Rhodesia 

Br colony and 
protectorate 

Br. colony 

Nyasaland 

Port. Guinea 
(Bissau) 

Br. protectorate 
Port, colony 

Reunion 

Fr. colony 

Ruanda-Urundi 

Bclg. trust territory 

St. Helena 

S5o Tom^ and 
Principe 

Br. colony 

Port, colony 


196» 


Name 

Status 

Dahomey 

Indep. (1 Aug., 

1900) 

Guinea 

Indcp. (2 Oct., 

1958) 

Mali 

Indcp. (20 July. 

1960) 

Ivory ('oast 

Indep. (7 Aug., 

1%0) 

Mauiitania 

Indcp. (28 Nov., 

1960) 

Niger 

Indcp. (3 Aug., 

1900) 

Senegal 

Indep. (20 July, 

1900) 

Upper Volta 

Indep. (5 Aug , 

1960) 

The Gambia 

Indep. (18 Feb., 

1965) 

Ghana 

Indcp, (6 Mar., 

1957) 

Kenya 

Indep. (12 Dec., 

1963) 

l^ibya 

Indcp (2) Dec , 

1951) 

Malagasy 

Indep. (26 June, 

1960) 

Mauritius 

Indcp. (12 Mar . 

1908) 

Morocco 

Indep (2 Mar., 

1956) 

— 

Part of Morocfo (7 
Apr . 1956) 

Mozambique 

Overseas province of 
Portugal (1 1 June. 
1951) 

Nigeria 

Indep. (1 Oct., 1960) 

Zambia 

Indep. (24 Oct., 

1964) 

Malawi 

Indep. (6 July, lOOl) 

Port Guinea 

Overseas province of 
Portugal (11 June, 
1951) 

Reunion 

Overseas department 
of Fiance (1 Jan., 
1947) 

Rwanda 

Indcp. (1 July. 

1962) 

Burundi 

Indep. (1 July, 

1962) 

St. Helena 

Br. colony 

Sao Tom^ and 

Overseas territory of 

Principe 

Portugal (11 

June, 1951) 
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194^ 1968 


Name 

Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 

Somaliland (Br.) c 

Somaliland (Fr.) 


Somaliland (ex- 
ltal.)<3 

South-West Africa 
Southern Rhodesia 


Sp. Equatorial 
Africa 

Sudan (Anglo- 
Egyptian) 
Swaziland 

Tanganyika® 

Tangier 

Togoland (Br.) 

Togoland (Fr.) 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

Zanzibar® 

The Americas 
Alaska 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 
Br. Guiana 

Br. Flonduras 
Cayman Is. 
Falkland Is. and 
Dependencies 
Fr. Guiana 


Greenland 

Guadeloupe 


Status 

Br. colony 
Br, colony and pro 
tectorate 
Br. colony 

Fr. colony 


Ex-Ital. colony 
under Br. ad- 
ministration 
South African 
mandate 
Br. colony 


Sp. colony 

Anglo- Egyptian 
condominium 
Br. colony 

Br. trust territory 

International city 

Br. trust territory 

Fr. trust territory 

Fr. piot«xtorate 

Br. protectorate 

Br. protectorate 


U.S. territory 

Br. colony 
Br. colony 

Br. colony 
Br. colony 

Br. colony 
Br. colony 
Bi. colony 

Fr. colony 


Danish colony 
Fr. colony 


Name 

Seychelles 
Sierra Leone 

Fr. territory of the 
Afars and Issas 

Somalia 

South-West Africa 
Rhodesia 

F'quatorial Guinea 
.Sudan 
Swaziland 
Tanzania 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Uganda 


Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

Guyana 

Br. Honduras 
Cavinan Is. 
Falkland Is. and 
Dependencies 
Fr. Guiana 

Guadeloupe 


Status 

Br. colony 
Indep. (27 Apr., 
1961) 

Part of Somalia (1 
July. 1960) 

Fr. overseas ter- 
ritory (2 July, 

1967) 

Indep. (1 July, 

1960) 

South African 
mandate 

Br. colony; de facto 
indep. (11 Nov., 

1965) 

Indep (12 Oct., 

1968) 

Indep (1 Jan., 
1956) 

Indep (6 Sept., 
1968) 

Indep. (9 Dec., 

1961) 

Part of Morocco 
(29 Oct., 1956) 
Part of Ghana 
(6 Mar . 1961) 
Indep (27 Apr, 
1960) 

Indep (20 Mar., 
19.56) 

Indep (9 Oft., 

1962) 

Pait of Tanzania 
(26 Apr., 1964) 

Pan of U.S A. (3 
Jan., 1959) 

Bi colony 
Indep. (30 Nov., 

1966) 

Br colony 
Indep. (26 May, 
1966) 

Br. colony 
Br. colony 
Br. colony 

Oveiscas depart- 
ment of France 
(11 June, 1947) 
Part of Denmark 
(5 June. 1953) 
Overseas depart- 
ment of France 
(1 Jan.. 1947) 
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1945 • 

Status 

I 


Br. colony 


Xame 

Leeward Is f 
Antigua 
St. Kiits-Nevis- 
Anguilla 

Montserrat 

Maitinique 

Jamaica 
Ncth. Antilles 


Newfoundland 

Panama Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 

St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 

Surinam 


Asia 

Aden Colony 


Aden Protectorate 

Brunei ■ 

Burma 
Ceylon 
Christmas Is. 


Cocos Is. 


Cyprus 


Fr. colony 

Br. colony 
Dutch colony 

Bi. colony governed 
hy commission 
U.S leased territory 
IJ.S. colony 

Fr. colony 
Dutch colony 


Br. colony 

Br. protectorate 

Br. protectorate 

Br. colony 
Br. colony 
Br. colony 

Br. colony 

Br. colony 


196 » 

I 

Name 


Lcew'ard Is. 

Montserrat 

Martinique 

Jamaica 


Panama Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 

St. Pieire and 
Miquelon 


Tiinidad and 
Tobago 

Tiiiks and Caicos Is. 
Virgin Is. (Br.) 
Virgin Is. (L.S) 

Windward Is. 


People’s Republic of 
Southern Yemen 
Brunei 

Burma 
Ceylon 
Christmas Is. 


Cocos Is. 


Cyprus ^ 


Status 

Associated states of 
the U.K. (27 Feb.. 
1967, for Antigua 
and St. Kitts- 
Nevis-Anguilla) 

Br. colon) 

Overseas depart- 
ment of France 
(1 Jan., 1947) 

Indep. (6 .Vug., 

1962) 

Part of Kingdom of 
the Netherlands 
(29 Dec., 1954) 

Part oT Canada (31 
Mar., 1949) 

IJ S. leased territory 
Commonwealth (3 
Inly, 1952) 

Overseas dept, of 
France (1 Jan., 
1947) 

Part of Kingdom of 
the Netherlands 
(29 Dec , 19.54) 

Indep. (31 Aug., 

1962) 

Br. colony 
Br. colony 
U S. colony 
Associated states of 
the U K. (1 Mar., 
1967, for St. Lucia 
and Dominica; 3 
Mar., 1967, for 
Grenada) 

Part of People’s Re- 
public of Southern 
Yemen 

Indep. (28 Nov., 
1967) 

Br. protectorate 

Indep. (1 Jan., 1948) 
Indep. (4 Feb., 1948) 
Austialian depen- 
dency (11 Oct., 
1958) 

Australian depen- 
dency (3 Nov., 
1955) 

Indep. (16 Aug., 
1960) 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 

Turks and Caicos Is. 
Virgin Is. (Br.) 
Virgin Is. (U.S.) 
W'indwaid Is.h 
Dominica 
Grenada 
St Lucia 
St. Vincent 


Br. colony 

Br. colony 
Br. colon yK 
U.S. colony 


Br. colony 
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1943 

Name 

Fr. India: 
Chandernagorc 
Karikal 
Mah<i 

Pondicherry 

Yanaon 

Fr. Indochina ^ 

Cambodia 


Laos 

Vietnam 


Hong Kong 
India 


Korea 


Kuwait 

Macao 


Malayan Unioni 

Maldivc Is. 

Neth. East Indies! 

North Borneo 

Palestinelt 

Philippines 

Port. India (Goa, 
Daman, Diu) 
Port. Timor 


Ryukyu Is. 


Sarawak 

Sikkim 


Status 

Fr. Colony 

Fr. Colony 


Br. colony 

Part of Br. Empire 

North, under Rus- 
sian occupation 
South, under U.S. oc- 
cupation 
Br. protectorate 

Port, colony 

Br. colony 
Br, protectorate 
Dutch colony 
Br. protectorate 
Br. mandate 
U.S. colony 
Port, colony 
Port, colony 

U.S. military oc- 
cupied territory 

Br. protectorate 

Br. protectorate 


^1968 

Name 

-] 

:} 

Cambodia 

Laos 

North Vietnam 

South Vietnam 

Hong Kong 
India 

Pakistan 

People’s Republic 
of Korea 

Republic of Korea 

Kuwait 

Macao 

Malaysia 
Maldivc Is. 

Indonesia 

Sabah 

Israel 

Philippines 

Port. Timor 

Ryukyu Is. 

Sarawak 

Sikkim 


Status 


Part of India (9 
June, 1952) 
Part of India (28 
May, 1956) 


Indep. (9 Nov., 

1953) 

Indep. (29 Dec., 

1954) 

Indep. (declared 2 
Sept., 1945; 

Geneva Agree- 
ment, 21 July, 

1954) 

Indep. (29 Dec., 

1954) 

Br. colony 
Indep. (15 Aug., 
1947) 

Indep. (15 Aug.. 

1947) 

Indep. (8 Sept., 

1948) 

Indep. (15 Aug., 
1948) 

Indep. (19 June, 
1961) 

Overseas territory of 
Portugal (11 June, 
1951) 

Indep. (31 Aug , 
1957) 

Indep. (26 July, 

1965) 

Indep. (27 Dec., 

1950) 

Part of Malaysia 
(16 Sept., 1963) 
Proclaimed (14 
May, 1948) 

Indep. (4 July, 

1946) 

Part of India (20 
Dec., 1961) 
Overseas territory 
of Portugal (1 1 
June, 1951) 

U.S. administered 
territory (8 
Sept., 1951) 

Part of Malaysia 
(16 Sept., 1963) 
Indian protectorate 
(15 Aug., 1947) 
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1945 • ms 


Name 

Status 

Name 

Status t 

Singaporei 

Br. colony 

* Singapore 

indep. (16 Sept., 

1963) 

Transjordan 

Br. mandate 

Jordan 

Indep. (22 Mar., 

1946) 

Trucial Oman 

Br. protected stale 

Trucial Oman 

Br. protected state 

Europe 

Gibraltar 

Br. colony 

Gibraltar 

Br. colony 

Malta 

Oceania 

Br. colony 

Malta 

Indep. (21 Sept., 

1964) 

Amer. Samoa 

U.S. territory 

Amer. Samoa 

U.S. territory 

Fiji 

Br. colony 

Fiji 

Br. colony 

Fr. Polynesia 

Fr. colony 

Fr. Polynesia 

Fr. overseas territory 
(13 Oct., 1946) 

Gilbert and Ellice Is. 

Br. colony 

Gilbert and Ellice Is. 

Br. colony 

Guam 

U.S. territory 

Guam 

U.S. territory 

Hawaii 

U.S. territory 

Hawaii 

PartofU.S.A. (11 
Mar. 1959) 

New Caledonia 

Fr. colony 

New Caledonia 

Fr. overseas tciritory 
(13 Oct, 1946) 

New Hebrides 

Anglo-Fr. con- 
dominium 

New Hebrides 

Anglo Fr. con- 
dominium 

Solomon Is. 

Br, protectorate 

Solomon Is. 

Br. protectorate 

Tonga 

Br. protectorate 

•Tonga 

Br. protectorate 

Western Samoa 

N.Z. trust territory 

Western Samoa 

Indep. (1 Jan., 

1962) 


B French Sudan and Senegal became independent as Mali, 20 July, 1960; the federation 
broke up, 22 Aug., 1960. 

b Upper Volta was recreated as a distinct unit, 4 July, 1947, out of areas of the Ivory 
Coast, French Sujan, and Niger. 

c Br, Somaliland became independent, 26 June, I960, and joined Ital. Somaliland when it 
also adiieved independence, 1 July, 1%0. 

d Ejc-Ital. Somaliland became an Ital. trust teiritory before achieving independence as 
Somalia. 

e Zanzibar became independent, 10 Dec., 1963, and united with Tanganyika, 26 Apr., 1964. 
The union was named the United Repuidic of Tanzania, 20 Oct., 1964. 

'The Leeward Is. Federation was dissolved, 1 Jan., 1960. Antigua and St. Kiiis-Ncvis- 
Anguilla acquired self-government, 27 Feb.. 1967, within the West Indies Associated States. 

g Until 1 July. 19S6, administered as pail of Leeward Is. 

The Windward Is. Federation was dissolve d, 1 Jan., 1960. 

iThe Malayan Union, formed Sept. 1945. was leplaced by the Fedeialion of Malaya. 31 
Aug, 1957, which in turn became the Federation of Malaysia, 16 Sept., 1903. 

J West New Guinea (West Irian) remained under Dutch control and did not become part 
of Indonesia until 1 May, 1963. 

It Fdllowing the 1st Arab-Israeli War, Dec. 1948, Transjordan incorporated Arab Palestine 
and changed its name to Jordan, 2 June, 1949. 

t Singapore joined Malaysia at its inception, 16 Sept., 1963, and left the Federation to be- 
come a sovereign state, 9 Aug., 1965. 
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The Cold War 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
WARTIME ALLIANCE 


THE ALLIANCE IN 1945. It was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's hope that the alliance of 
Britain, the U.S., and the Soviet Union 
would continue into the postwar world. 
The newly formed United Nations, with 
its numerous supporting agencies, was 
intended both as a forum in which 
disputes might be settled peacefully and 
an effective means whereby postwar re- 
covery might be carried through. 


In this perspective, the Yalta Agree- 
ments were designed to allow France a 
powerful voice in Western Europe and 
Britain a commanding tole in the Medi- 
terranean world: the Soviet Union’s in- 
fluence in Eastern Europe was recognized 
and all 4 wartime partners would com- 
bine in controlling Germany. 

The defeat of Germany and Japan 
served to loosen the bonds among the 
wartime allies. President Roosevelt died, 
April 1945; the siibseciuent years wit- 
nessed a gradual return to the hostile 
atmosphere of an earlier period. The 
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competing pressures of 2 rival world 
systems definitively stamped the postwar 
decade as a period of Cold War tensions. 

1946-47 

THE IRON CURTAIN. In a speech at 
Fulton. Mo., 15 Mar., 1946, .Sir Winston 
Churchill, while noting Russia’s anxiety 
"to be secure on her western frontiers by 
the remoxal of all possibility of German 
aggression,” called for closer Anglo- 
American co-operation to meet the chal- 
lenge of a situation in which “from 
Stettin in the Ilaltic to Trieste in the 
Adriatic, an Iron Curtain has descended 
across the Continent.” 

TRUMAN DOCTRINE. In Mar. 1947 
President Truman enunciated in a speech 
to the .American Congress a policy later to 


be known as the Truman Doctrine. In a 
clear warning to the USSR he announced 
that for ^he future* the U.S. “would 
support free peoples who are resistirig 
Subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressure.” 

RIVAL POLITICAL PARTIES IN 

GER.MANY. In Germany, a primary area 
of conflict, attempts at a quadripartite 
administration w'ere defeated by Soviet 
lefusal to co-operate in furnishing infor- 
mation and statistical returns. In Apr. 
1946 the Communist Party in the Soviet 
/one formed an alliance with the Social 
Democrats in a new German Socialist 
Unity Party {Sozinlistische Einheitspartei 
Deutsclilaruls, SED) . During 1946-47 elec- 
tions were held in all zones of Germany. 
I'he SED won in the Soviet zone, and in 
the American, French, and British zones 
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the Christian Democratic and Social 
Demo( ratic parlies topped the polls. 

OCCUPATION ZONE POLICIES. In 
May 1940 General Lucius Clay (b. 1897), 
the American commander, suspended 
reparation deliveries to the Russian /one 
in retaliation for Soviet intransigence. 
Secretary of State James F. liyrnes an- 
nounced at Stuttgart, Sept. 1946, the 
pending fusion of the American and 
British zones; and on 2 Dec. an agree- 
ment was signed between Byrnes and 
British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 
The Soviet /one gradually became a 
Communist state. The Junker estates in 
East Prussia were divided up, and a 
“People’s Police” was armed as a paramili- 
tary force. 

WESTERN EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC RECOVERY. On 10 Mar.-24 
Apr., 1947, the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters of the great powers met in Moscow 
to draft peace treaties for Austria and 
Germany, but no agreement was reached. 
On 12-15 July, 16 West European dele- 
gates and 9 from the Soviet bloc met in 
Paris to discuss plans for European re- 
covery (the Marshall Plan) . The ministers 
agreed to draft a European Recovery 
Program (ERP) , the Soviet bloc declining 
to join on the grounds that such a plan 
depended on American financing. After 
the withdrawal of the Soviet and East 
European delegates,, Austria, Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, Ireland, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Turkey set up a Com- 
mittee of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion (CEEC) . The Committee’s report 
(the Paris Report) outlined a scheme of 
exchange control and tariff reduction 
among the members and special dollar 
credits were made available by the U.S. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COM- 
INFORM. In Sept. 1947 a Warsaw Con- 
ference of the Communist parties of the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Italy, and 
France established the Communist Infor- 
mation Bureau (Cominform), which, with 
headquarters in Belgrade, would serve as 
an “exchange of experience and the co- 
ordination of activities.” 


A further meeting of the Big 4 foreign 
ministers, 25 Nov.-15 Dec., failed to agree 
on a German settlement, and the Foreign 
Ministers’ Council adjourned indefinitely. 

1948-49 

BRUSSELS TREATY AND OEEC. In 
Feb. 1948 the U.S., Britain, and France 
conferred in London on the question of 
German participation in the ERP. On 17 
Mar. the Brussels T reaty was signed by 
Britain, France, and the “Benelux” coun- 
tries (Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxem- 
lx)urg) . It provided for a 50-year defen- 
sive alliance against armed attack in 
Europe and set up a Permanent Military 
Committee in London. On 20 Mar. Soviet 
Commander-Marshal Sokolovsky resigned 
from the Allied Control Council, and on 
16 Apr. the 16 nations of the ERP 
established the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co operation (OEEC) . 

BERLIN BLOCKADE. On 18 June, 
1948, currency reforms were instituted in 
the western zones of Germany. The new 
Deutschemark was established in West 
Germany and in the western sector of 
Berlin. It was banned in the Soviet zone 
as well as in Soviet Berlin. From Jan. 
1948 onward French, British, and Ameri- 
' can traffic to and from Berlin, which lay 
in the Soviet zone, was being stopped and 
searched. Gradually a blockade of Berlin 
cut all access by canal, road, and rail, 
thereby necessitating the Beilin Airlift, 
which carried tons of supplies daily to the 
city. 

On 31 July diplomatic talks between 
the West and the Soviets began; by the 
end of Aug. a draft directive on a 
currency for Berlin was agreed on but 
broken almost immediately. In Feb. 1949 
the U.S. and British forces set up a 
blockade to halt all traffic across the 
eastern boundaries of their respective 
zones. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF NATO. On 4 
Apr., 1949, a North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed in Washington by Britain, Bel- 
gium, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Luxembourg, Portugal, Iceland, Norway, 
Canada, and the U.S.; it promised mutual 
assistance against the Soviet Union in a 
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defensive pact under the guidance of a 
North Atlantic Council^ 

In May 1949 the Soviet government 
raised the Berlin blockade after 18 
months of the airlift. The same month 
saw elections in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many and a government under predomi- 
nantly Communist leadership. The zone 
was renamed the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) , 5 Oct., 1949. 

Western foreign ministers meeting in 
New York, 12-19 Sept., agreed to include 
West Germany in the system of western 
defense. Soviet Deputy Premier Molotov 
met at Prague, 20 Oct., with the foreign 
ministers of the GDR, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania, and denounced West Ger- 
man participation in military alliances. 
On 20 Dec., 1949, the Brussels Treaty 
powers fused their military arrangements 
with those of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) . 

1950-64 

THE BERLIN WALL. In June 1961 the 
Cold War over Berlin took a serious turn. 
At the Vienna meeting of President 
Kennedy and Chairman Khrushchev, the 
Soviet leader called for a separate treaty 
with the GDR, leaving the West to 
negotiate arrangements with the East 
Gennan government on the use of road, 
canal, and railway routes. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk rejected these terms at a 
NATO Council meeting, 11 June. 

In the first 10 days of July, over 1,000 
refugees flooded daily into West Berlin 
from the east. Food and fuel rationing 
were introduced by the East German gov- 
ernment. By the end of July over 1,^,0U0 
had crossed. Checks and controls were in- 
creased on road and rail links. On 1 Aug. 
East .Berliners working in West Berlin had 
their identity cards confiscated, and on 13 
Aug. the borders were closed. This 
closure was made permanent, 18 Aug., by 
the erection of a 5-ft. concrete wall lopped 
with broken glass and barbed wire. On 22 
Aug. all crossing points except one were 
dosed to “foreigners.” A Soviet note, 23 
Aug., accused the western powers of 
violating the 1945 agreements and called 


for 4-power (including Soviet) control of 
the air corridors. The 3 western powers 
replied, 26 Aug., and denied any “com- 
petence of the Soviet Union ” to disedss 
the use of the air corridors. On 13 Sept, a 
Soviet statement denied that the sugges- 
tion for a separate Soviet-East German 
peace treaty was an “ultimatum.” A 300- 
ft. zone along the 2.5-ini. frontier between 
East and West was bulldozed. On 25 Oct. 
American tanks moved up to the check- 
point and British and French troops 
arrived at the border; Soviet tanks also 
movec* up, 27 Oct., only to withdraw after 
16 hours; this was followed shortly after- 
ward by the withdrawal of U.S. tanks. 
The year ended with a continuing series 
of harassing incidents. 

An agreement was eventually negoti- 
ated permitting West Berliners to visit 
East Berlin during Christmas 1963, and a 
pass accord was agreed upon, Sept. 1964, 
which allowed West Berliners to visit the 
other sector of the city on certain fixed 
occasions. 

KOREA 

1945-49 

ESTABLISHMENT OF NORTH AND 
SOUTH KOREA. At the Cairo Confer- 
ence, 1943, the U.S., Britain, and China 
had declared for Koiea's independence, 
later confirmed at Potsdam, 1945. On 9 
Aug., 1945, Soviet troops entered Korea 
and accepted the surrender of Japanese 
forces north of the 38th parallel, 15 Aug. 
U.S troops arrived, 8 Sept., to accept the 
Japanese surrender in the south. A tem- 
porary military arrangement was agreed, 
using the 38th parallel as a dividing line. 

On 8 May, 1946, the U.S. and the USSR 
negotiated unsuccessfully to form a na- 
tional Korean government. The USSR 
sponsored elections in North Korea, Nov., 
and set up an administration under the 
Communist leader Kim II Sung (b. 1912) . 
A meeting of a U.S.-USSR commission on 
Korea which began 13 May, 1947, broke 
down on 8 July. On 14 Nov., over Soviet 
objections, the UN decided to send a 
commission to Korea to supervise elec- 
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lions. IJiulcT the chairmanship of India’s 
Krishna P. S. Menon, the commission met 
in Seoul, 12 Jan.-14 Feh.. 1948. On 23 
Jah., UN sources disclosed that it had 
been refused entry into North Korea. 

On 16 Feb., 1948, a broadcast from 
Pyongyang staled that a North Korean 
“people’s army" had been formed. In 
Apr. an “All-Korea Joint Political Con- 
ference," meeting in Pyongyang, an- 
nounced its determination to prevent the 
holding of elections in South Korea. 
Despite serious disturbances, however, 
and the disruption of some railways and 
the government's communications system, 
elections weie held, 10 May. They re- 
sulted in a victory for 2 “rightist” parties, 
headed by Syngman Rhee (1875-1965) 
and Kim Sung Soo. Rhee was elected 
president, 20 July. The Republic of 
Korea (southern part of the country) 
was proclaimed, 15 Aug.. 1948. On 8 Sept, 
the northern part became the People’s 
Republic of Korea. 

1950-59 

OUTBREAK OF THE KOREAN WAR. 

On 25 June, 1950, hostilities began. The 
UN commission re|)orted that South Korea 
had been invaded by North Korean 
forces. A Security Council emergency 
meeting called for immediate cessation 
of fighting and withdrawal of northern 
forces. North Korea’s failure to comply 
resulted in a Security Council resolution, 
27 June, 1950, asking members to aid 
South Korea “to repel the armed 
attack.” On 7 July the Security Council 
established a unified UN Command 
under the U.S. to send aid to South 
Korea. This was endorsed by 53 member 
states. Gen. Douglas MacArthur was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of UN forces 
in Korea. 

COURSE OF HOSTILITIES. South 
Korean territory was almost completely 
overrun in the initial engagements and 
U.S. casualties were heavy. The North 
Korean push was halted 50 mi. from 
Pusan on the south coast. On 14 Sept., 
1950, an American army landed at Inchon 
and retook the old capital of Seoul. Each 


side reverted to the 38th-parallel demar- 
cation line, and Gen. MacArthur de- 
livered a surrender ultimatum to the 
North Korean forces. Ihis was rejected 
and U.S. troops crossed the parallel, 9 
Oct., took Pyongyang, the northern capi- 
tal. and by Nov. had reached the Yalu 
River between North Korea and Man- 
churia. 

Chinese forces intervened in consider- 
able numbers; Seoul was captured by 
North Korean and Chinese troops, 4 Jan., 
1951, but was retaken in Mar. by forces 
under Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 

DISMISSAL OF MacARTHUR. Gen. 
MacArthur, without authorization from 
his government, declared himself pre- 
pared to negotiate with the commander 
of the Chinese and North Korean forces. 
He warned China she faced military 
extinction if the fl.S. extended the war to 
Chinese coastal .itid interior bases. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson characterized 
the threat as “unexpected and unauthor- 
ized” and Gen. MacArthur was relieved 
of his command, 1 1 Apr. He addressed a 
joint session of Congress, 19 Apr., criticiz- 
ing the administration’s handling of the 
war. 

KAESONG AND PANMUNJOM 
TALKS. North Korean and Chinese 
armies began a spring offensive, 15 May. 
They sustained heavy losses and were 
forced to withdraw. Armistice negotia- 
tions began at Kaesong on the parallel in 
July and continued until 5 Aug., when 
Gen. Ridgway broke them off, charging 
violation of demilitari/ation regulations. 
The talks continued at Panmunjom, 25 
Oct., mainly on the question of repatria- 
tion of war prisoners. An armistice was 
signed 26 June, 1953, with an uneasy truce 
continuing thereafter. A U.S.-South Ko- 
rean mutual defense treaty went into effect 
17 Nov., 1954. 

SUPERVISORY COMMISSION. The 
armistice ended the war but the political 
differences remained. In Feb. 1954 a 
Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers 
failed to agree on reunification proce- 
dures. The Neutral Nations Supervisory 
Commission was set up to carry out the 
armistice agreements, but was finally 
withdrawn m 1956. 
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1960-68 ment and inflation reduced the effective- 

, ness of the new government. On 16 May, 

THE 2 KOREAS. In Mar. 1960 President 1961, the»military overthrew the civilian 

Syngman Rhee of South Korea was re- government. Gen. Chung Hee Park (b. 

elected, but the elections were subse- 1916) emerged as the dominant military 

quently declared fraudulent; student riot- flgure, and in 1964 resigned from the 

ing followed and Rhee was forced to army to he elected president Park was 

resign, A])r. 1960. In July I960 new elec- faced with an increased number of border 

tions brought the opposition patty, the skirmishes, which were attributed to 

Conservative Democrats, to power The South Korean involvement in the Viet- 

National Assembly chose as premicr-Dr. nam Wai. In Jan. 1968 North Korean 

J. M. Chang (1899-1966) and as president infiltrators penetrated to .Seoul in an 

Yun Po Sun (h 1897) , a ri\al of Chang's. attempt to assassinate Park. On 23 Jan., 

I'he new administration pioimsed eco- 1968, the IJ.S. Navy intelligence ship 

nomic reform, but large-scale unemploy- Pueblo was seized by North Korea, 
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which charged that the vessel had been 
engaged in electronic spying within its 
territorial waters. Despite intensive U.S. 
diplomatic efforts the Pueblo's 83-man 
crew were not released until Dec. 1968, 
and the shiji herself remained in North 
Korean hands. 

CUBA 

1953-68 

THE CASTRO REVOLUTION. On 20 
July. 1958, Fidel Castro (b. 1927) with 170 
followers attacked the Moncada Barracks 
at Santiago de Cuba. This event marked 
the beginning of the Cuban revolt against 
dictator Fulgc;ncio Batista, who liad come 
to power in a coup on 10 Mar., 1952. 

Although the attack was a failure, it 
brought Castro recognition. In Sept. 1956 
he traveled to the U.S. to collect support 
and funds for another rising. On 2 Dec. 
he landed in Oriente Province with 82 
followers; they were discovered by Batista 
forces and only 12 escaped to the Sierra 
Maestra. During Aug.-Sept. 1958 Castro's 
lieutenant, Ch^ Guevara (1928-67) led a 
successful uprising in Las Villas Province. 
On 5 Nov. Castro emerged from the 
mountains and launched a military opera- 
tion designed to take over the island. 
Santa Clara fell to Guevara, 31 Dec., and 
underground Castro supporters rose to 
take Havana. In Jan. 1959 Batista fled 
Cuba and Castro became premier, 16 Feb. 

The beginning of Castro’s rule was 
marked by an agrarian reform program 
and widespread executions of Batista 
officials. Criticism of the revolutionary 
tribunals carrying out these punishments 
led to their dissolution. May 1959. 

U.S.CUBAN RELATIONS. During 
15-20 Apr., 1959, Castro visited the U.S., 
where his statements suggested a desire to 
maintain friendly relations and win the 
support of moderate elements. After the 
agrarian reform law of 2 June, however, 
there was a marked change in U.S.-Cuban 
relations. The new law allowed the gov- 
ernment direction of the national econ- 
omy and was the 1st step toward a 
socialist state in Cuba. 


On 27 June the U.S. charged that Cuba 
was adding to ien,sions in Latin Ameiica. 
U.S.-owned oil refineries were national- 
ized, 29 June, and on 3 July Congress 
voted to cut the Cuban sugar quota. In 
Oct. 1960 the U.S. imposed an embargo on 
all exports to Cuba except unsubsidized 
food and medical supplies. Cuban trade 
with Communist countries served to fill 
the gap left by U.S. withdrawal: 700,000 
tons of sugar rejected by the U.S. in July 
1960 were bought by the USSR and China 
also became a customer. On 7 Aug. all 
major enterprises controlled by U.S. sub- 
jects in Cuba were nationalized. 

Relations with the U.S. became further 
strained over the question of the U.S. 
naval base at Guant.hiamo, held under a 
U.S.-^'uban treaty of 1903. (Cuban water 
suj>plies to the base were cut off. 6 Feb., 
1964, in reprisal for LhS. seizure of 4 
Cuban fishing boats off the coast of 
Florida.) 

On 3 Jan., 1961, Cuba ordered U.S. 
embassy personnel limited to 11, the .size 
of Cuban lepresentation in the U.S. The 
U.S. broke off all diplomatic relations, 
American interests in Cuba being repre- 
sented by the Swnss. 

BAY OF PIGS INVASION. On 17 
Apr., 1961, 1,200 anti-Castro Cuban activ- 
ists, who had been trained in Guatemala 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, 
landed with U.S. military supplies and 
support facilities at the Bay of Pigs, Cuba. 
They encountered severe resistance and 
were defeated in a few days. Most of 
them were taken prisoner and later ran- 
somed with funds raised in the U.S. On 
31 Jan., 1962, Cuba was expelled from the 
Organization of American States (OAS) . 

CUBAN MISSILE CRISTS. President 
Kennedy, in an address to the nation, 22 
Oct., 1962, demanded the withdrawal of 
Soviet missiles from Cuba. .An air and 
naval quarantine was ordered. 24 Oct, On 
27 Oct. Kennedy rejected a Soviet pro- 
posal to withdraw missiles from Cuba in 
exchange for a withdrawal of U.S. missiles 
from 7'urkey. On 28 Oct. Chairman 
Khrushchev agreed to dismantle and re- 
move Soviet rockets and Kennedy agreed 
not to invade Cuba. A joint U.S.-USSR 
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note to UN Secretary General U Thant, 
7 Jan., 1963, officially (V^clared the crisis 
resolved. 

DEATH OF GUEVARA. Cuba's 
efforts to export its revolution to other 
Latin American countries through the 
clandestine shipment of arms and the 
training of guerrillas continued to be 
largely unsuccessful. The U.S. accelerated 
its training of Latin American military 
men in counterinsurgency warfare, and 
on 9 Oct., 1967, these efforts bore fruit 
when Ch^ Guevara was killed while lead- 
ing a guerrilla group in Bolivia. 

VIETNAM 

1954 

GENEVA CONFERENCE. 26 Apr.-21 
July. The Geneva Conference originally 
had been called to effect a political 
settlement in Korea as well as to resolve 
the Indochina war. The talks on Korea, 
involving 19 nations, quickly stalemated 
and ended, 15 June, without any results 
The U.S.. Britain, France. Russia, and 
Mainland China also took part in the 
talks on Indochina, the other participants 
being the French-sponsored State of Viet- 
nam. the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam (the Vietminh) , Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. This phase of the conference 
opened, 8 May, coincident with the French 
surrender, a few hours earlier, of Dien 
Bien Phu— a military defeat which made 
clear the bankruptcy of France’s policy 
and position in Indochina. The talks 
made little progress until after 18 June, 
when Pierre Mend^?s-France (b. 1907) 
became French premier and promised to 
end the war by 20 July. 

GENEVA ACCORDS AND FINAL 
DECLARATION. 20-21 July. The Ac 
cords * were signed cease-fire agreements 
between representatives of the forces 
fighting in Indochina. The Vietnam 
agreement included provisions calling for 
a temporary demarcation line (the 17th 
parallel) with a buffer or demilitarized 
zone 5 km. wide on either side designed to 
permit regrouping of forces, each signa- 
tory party to administer its half of the 


country pending general elections which 
would bring about unification, a ban on 
the introduction of new military person- 
nel or materiel, a 3()0-day period during 
which Vietnamese would have free choice 
to decide which part of the country they 
wished to live in, and supervision by the 
International Control Commission (India 
[chairman], Canada, Poland) of the 
agreement. The Final Declaration, 21 
July, endorsing the Accords as well as 
adding that the unification elections 
should take place within 2 years, was 
orally assented to by all but the State of 
Vietnam and the U.S., although U.S. 
delegate Undersecretary of State Walter 
B. Smith (1895-1961) declared that the 
U.S. would “refrain from fjie threat or 
use of force to disturb" the agreements, 
but would view “any renewal of the 
aggression . . . with grave concern. . . ." 

1954-56 

RISE OF DIEM. On 17 June, 1954, Bao 
Dai (b. 1913), head of the State of Viet- 
nam, appointed Ngo Dinh Diem (1901- 
63) prime minister (invested formally 5 
July) . Diem, supported by various Ameri- 
can interests, rapidly consolidated his 
power. American influence became para- 
mount as by Apr. 1956 Diem had ended 
almost all official French presence in 
South Vietnam. Using cash and force of 
arms, he broke, 1955-56, the power of the 
politico-religious sects. He used an engi- 
neered referendum, 23 Oct., 1955, to 
depose Bao Dai and as a basis for the 
declaration, 26 Oct., of the Republic of 
Vietnam under his presidency. A Con- 
stituent Assembly, elected, 4 Mar., 1956, 
in polls which allowed for no real opposi- 
tion, drafted a constitution (promulgated 
26 Oct., 1956) which transformed it into a 
National Assembly and which confirmed 
Diem’s power. 

THE DVR AND UNIFICATION 
ELECTIONS. In the north the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh (b. c. 1890) , 
attempted to straighten out its economic 
difficulties (agrarian unrest led to a peas- 
ant rebellion which was brutally crushed 
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in Nov. 1956) , reorganized its government 
structure, and prepared for the unifica- 
tion elections. Most observers have agreed 
with tlie Vieimiiih’s assuniplion tliat it 
would have won the elections handily. 
The Diem government, with American 
support, rejected attempts, 1955-56, to 
have these elections, declaring it had not 
signed and therefore was not hound by 
the Geneva Accords, and that conditions 
for free elections must 1st be evidenced in 
North Vietnam. The unification elections 
were never held. 

FOREIGN SUPPORT FOR SOUTH 
VIETNAM. A jjroiocol to the Southeast 
Asia Gollective Defense Treaty, 8 Sept., 
1954, extended its provisions to iiulude 
Cambodia, Laos, and “the free territory 
under the jurisdiction of the State of 
Vietnam.’’ On 1 0(t. U.S. President 
Eisenhower (1890-1969) wrote Diem 
(letter delivered 23 Oct.) ollering U S. 
assistanre "in developing and rnainlaining 
a strong, viable state, capable of resisting 
attempted subveision or aggression. . . ." 

1957-60 

RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES. At the 
end of 1956, Communist guerrillas (Viet- 
cong, as they came to be called, from the 
words Vwt-Nam Long-V.nr meaning 
"Vietnamese Communists") began spo- 
radic teriorist activity in South Vietnam. 
The 1st U.S. military casualties occurred, 
22 Oit., 1957, when a bomb exploded in 
the cjuarters of U.S. Military Assistance 
and Advisory Group personnel. The 
guerrilla campaign, constantly growing in 
scope and apparently receiving increasing 
encouragement from the north, reached 
its 1st peak in Jan. 1960, when the 
Vietcong overran some Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam (y\RVN) posts. The 
U.S. announced, 5 May, 1960, that at the 
reijiiest of South Vietnam the number of 
U.S. military advisers would be raised 
from 327 to 685 by year’s end. 

The increasingly authoritarian (opposi- 
tion winners in the 30 Aug., 19.59, 
National Assembly elections were not 
allowed to take their seats) , corrupt, and 
nepotistic Diem government had proved 
unable to counter the Vietcong’s impact 


despite generous U.S. aid which some 
observers calculated averaged as high as 
S300 million annually. In a lengthy night 
meeting, 19-20 Dec., 1960, the National 
Liberation Front of South Vietnam 
(NJ.F) was tormed, including both (Com- 
munist and non-Gornmunist anti-Diem 
insurgents. 

1961-64 

GROWTH OF COMMUNIST 
STRENGTH. In 1961 the annual death 
toll (c. 500) of Vietnamese friendly to the 
Diem regime and to the U.S. was 10 limes 
greater than it had been in 1959. T he 
strength ol the Vietcong (est. 15,000) had 
trebled since 1959. Infikiation Irom the 
north ol lormer Vietminh personnel was 
on the rise. Much of the countryside 
(estimates ran as high as 80'!'^) had lallen 
under NLT sway. On 9 Apr., 1961, Dicrn. 
who had o\ercoirie, Nov. 1960, a coup 
directed against him, was rc-elecied, but 
despite the government’s control of the 
polls the results demonstrated his limited 
support. On 18 Oct., 1961, he prod.iimcd 
"a state of emergency" (extended 26 Oct., 
1962, for 12 more months) . 

AMERICANIZATION OF THE 
WAR. T'liree American missions \isited 
South Vietnam during 1 !)()!, and U.S. 
President Kennedy (1917-6.3) leairirmed, 
14 Dec., the U.S. commirmeiu to the 
country. Although Kennecly decided 
against sending large numbers ol troops 
to Vietnam, 1,500 additional advisers 
were sent who now' were permitted "to 
advise in battle mission." Two U.S. army 
helicopter companies, the Ist direct U.S 
military support for battle against the 
NLF, arrived in Saigon, 11 Dec, 1961. 
During 1962 the situation tontinued to 
deteriorate despite massive American 
financial support. Great emphasis was 
placed on the "strategic hamlet" idea 
(1st used in the late summer of 1961) , but 
by yc'ar’s end maladministration had in- 
dicated the ultimate failure of this policy. 
Diem promised the U.S. that he would 
im|)lcment all .sorts of needed reforms, 
but failed to do so effectively. 

The by now 4,000 American military 
personnel (as of 8 Feb. under the direc- 
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tion of a new U.S. Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam) ^hafed at their in- 
ability to do more than advise the ARVN, 
which ill a series of supposed mopping-up 
operations demonstrated its incompe- 
tence. On 10 Mar. the U.S. admitted that 
American pilots were flying some combat 
missions in South Vietnam. On 31 Dec., 
1962, U.S. forces numbered 10,000. 

During 1963, although U.S. policy- 
makers continued to aflirm support -for 
Souih Vietnam, their disenchantment 
with the Diem government lose peicep- 
tibly as it jiroved incapable cither of 
dealing with the enemy or of winning 
ovei the citi/enry. On 2 Jan., 1963. at Ap 
Hac, a fortified village in the Mekong 
Delta, in the war’s 1st “stand and fight” 
battle, 200 Vietcong held their ground 
against 2,000 ARVN with armor and air 
support. Throughout the year the Viet- 
cong, increasingly reinforced from the 
north, stepped up the number and inten 
sity of their laicis as tlie ARVN proved 
unal)le to deal with them. 

BUDDHIST CRISIS. Ma>-Sept. 196.3. 
Diem, a Catholic, had received consider- 
able support from the 900,000 mostly 
Catholic relugees who had fled south in 
Friction had arisen lietween the 
Diem government and the leaders of the 
Buddhist majority of the population at 
first because of apparent favoritism toward 
Catholics and then, 1962 63, because of 
religious oppression apparently instigated 
by Diem's brother Ngo Dinh Nhii (d. 
1963) , the head of the secret police. The 
climax came after police in ITiic^, governed 
by another Diem brother, fired, 8 May, 
into a crowd protesting against not being 
allowed to fly Buddhist flags during a 
religious festival. Demonstrations spread 
to Saigon. A Buddhist monk immolated 
himself in protest, 11 Jmic, the first of 7 
persons to do so. Incre.ising unrest forced 
Diem to proclaim, 21 Aug., martial law 
(ended 16 Sept ) . In apparent indifference 
to all that had gone on, the government 
held elections. 27 Se[)t., in which all 
candidates had to be a}>proved in ad- 
vance. 

END OF DIEM GOVERNMENT. 1-2 
Nov., 1963. With American foreknowl- 
edge and probable connivance a group of 


South Vietnamese armed forces leaders 
carried out, 1 Nov., a coup against the 
Diem government, murdering, 2 Nov., 
. Diem and Nhu, and establishing junta 
rule. 

PLEDGE OF SUPPORT BY JOHN 
SON. In 1964 the official U.S. position 
continued to be that the war was strictly a 
Vietnamese conflict, but in practical 
terms the U.S. was taking over increas- 
ingly both its direction and prosecution, 
especially as the leaders of the South 
Vietnamese armed forces jockeyed with 
each other for control of the government. 
(]oups followed each other so rapidly that 
no government lasted more than 5 
months. On 1 Jan. U.S. President John- 
son (b. 1908) reaffirmed tlje U.S. commit- 
ment in South Vietnam and promised the 
government there; “We shall maintain in 
Vietnam Ameiic.in personnel and mat6 
riel as needed to assist you in adiieving 
victory,” 

INCREASED NLF ACTIVITY. The 

NIT again stepjred up its activity (ac- 
t cording to U.S, sources the total number 
of “incidents" went from 19, .500 in 1963 
to 25..500 in 1964). Increasingly terrorist 
operations were diiected against Ameri- 
cans (most notably a raid on U.S. bar- 
racks in Kontum, 2 Fcl>.. bombings of 
Saigon hotel billets, 2.5 Aug. and 24 Dec., 
and an attack on the U S air base at Bien 
IToa, 30 mi. from Saigon, 1 Nov.) 

TONKING GULF INCIDENT. 2-7 
Aug., 1964. Apparently as an altermatli of 
a South Vietnamese raid, 30-31 July, on 
North Vietnamese naval installations, 
North Vietnamese P'l boats attacked, 2 
Aug., the U.S destroyer Maddox on 
]).iirol in the Ciulf of I onking. President 
Johnson ordered, 3 Aug., the patrol 
reinforced, and although exactly what 
happened remains unclear, the destroyers 
Maddox and C. Turner Joy reported, 4 
Aug., a North Vietnamese PT-boat attack. 
In reprisal U.S. planes for the 1st time 
bombed North Vietnamese bases. John- 
son appealed to Congress for support and 
it approved, 7 Aug. (House: 416-0; Sen- 
ate: 88-2) , a resolution authorizing the 
President "to take all necessary measures 
to repel any armed attacks against the 
forces of the U.S. and to prevent future 
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aggression.” By 31 Dec, 19r)4, IJ.S. forces 
in South Vietnam numbered 23,000. The 
N^rth Vietnamese army was eshmated to 
have l,000-.'3,000 troops in South Viet-, 
nam. 

1965 

ACCESSION OF TIIIEU AND KY. A1 

though not officially, U S. policy during 
196.5 shifted from support of democratic 
government in South Vietnam to defeat 
of North Vietnam. 

Successive coups continued to disrupt 
the Semth Vietnamese government, Jan.- 
Junc, 1965, and the situation did not 
stabilize until 19 June, when in another 
coup Gen. Nguyen Van I'hieu (h 1923) 
and Air Vice-Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky (b. 
19.30) became head of st.ite and premier 
in the 9th regime since the fall of Diem. 

ESCALATION. Deeper IJ.S. involve- 
ment began ostensibly in response to a 
Vietcong attack, 7 Feb., on IJ.S. personnel 
at Pleiku which resulted in retaliatory air 
strikes against North Vietnam, 7, 8 Feb., 
as did, 10 Feb., a raid on U.S. barracks at 
Quinhon. On 24 Feb. IJ.S. bombers for 
the Ist time attacked Vietcong targets in 
South Vietnam. President Johnson an- 
nounced, 28 Feb., a policy of continuous 
air strikes against North Vietnamese 
military targets to force the enemy into 
“a negotiated settlement.” On 7-9 Mar. 
3,500 U.S. marines landed at Da Nang to 
guard the U.S. air base there. This raised 
U.S. forces in .South Vietnam to 26,500, 
which reinforcements by June had raised 
to 34,000. all technically still advisers. On 
9 June U.S. troops were officially com- 
mitted to field operations, taking part in 
their 1st major offensive, in Zone D, on 
28 June. During July to Dec. increasing 
numbers of U.S. troops (31 Dec., 175,000) 
became involved in lieavy combat opera- 
tions throughout South Vietnam. U.S. 
casualties in 1965: 1,350 dead, 5,300 

wounded, 148 missing or captured. 

Despite the influx of U.S. troops, NLF 
operations continued (U.S. sources esti- 
mated 26,500 incidents) . Estimates of 
North Vietnamese troops in south at 
year’s end ranged from 1 1,000 to 40,000. 


PEACE OVERTURES. On 24 Feb., 
1965, UN Sec. (;eu. U Thant (b. 1909) 
announced that his determined efforts, 
Sept. 1964-Jan 1965, to arrange peace 
talks had failed, and indicated the fault 
lay with the U.S. On 8 Apr., North 
Vietnam put forth a 4-point program 
which in effect called for U.S. withdrawal, 
neutralization of a peacefully united 
Vietnam, and settlement of South Viet- 
nam’s internal affairs "in accordance with 
the program of the NLF.” The US. 
termed the program unacceptable. A U.S. 
halt of air raids on North Vietnam, 13-19 
May, elicited no response satisfactory to 
American policymakers. Tortuous negoti- 
ations, Nov.-Dee., involving Italian offi- 
cials came to an abrupt and unsatisfac- 
tory end, 15 Dec., when U.S. planes for 
the 1st time bombed a major North 
Vietnamese industrial target. Other more 
informal attempts during the year by 
various parties, including the Russians, 
the po[)e, and French President de Gaulle 
to arrange peace talks also failed. 

In the U.S. many disagreed with the 
escalation policies of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, and teach-ins, mass protests, 
and open letters expressed their dissatis- 
faction. On 15-16 0(t., 1965, there were 
Hat ionwide antiwar demonstrations in 
which thousands participated. 

1966 

CONDUCT OF THE WAR. Despite 
heavy losses (600 planes between Feb. 
1965 and Oct. 1966) , the U.S. extended 
the air war over North Vietnam with 
multiplane missions (some from bases in 
Thailand) and a growing list of targets. 
On 29 June occurred the 1st U.S. bomb- 
ing of installations near Hanoi, North 
Vietnam’s capital, and Haiphong, its key 
port: 1st U.S. bombing of the demilitar- 
ized zone, 30 July. 

^On the ground, taking over the bulk of 
the offensive fighting from the dispirited 
ARVN, U.S. troops (by 31 Dec. nearly 
380,000 strong, with another 30,000 in 
Thailand) engaged in "search and de- 
stroy” missions as well as larger actions in 
pursuit of a policy of attrition against the 
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enemy. Despite impressive numbers of 
kills as well as a rontinircl troop build up, 
the IJ.S., even with the support of nearly 
30,000 South Koreans, smaller contingents 
of Australian and New Zealand forces, 
and the ARVN, could not achieve the 
10:1 ratio military experts consideied 
necessary to control guerrilla oj)crations 
Vietcong recruits and North Vietnamese 
infiltrators kept the ratio at about 3:1 

PEACE OVERTURES. All attempts 
by interested parties (including II 1 bant, 
24 May: de Gaulle, i Sept., and the pope, 
4 Oct ) to achieve some kind of seiile- 
rnent foundered on the divergent views of 
the U S. and North Vietnam on the status 
of the NLF. The U.S. said it would not, 
as Nortli Vietnam demanded, recognize 
the NLF’s separate status. 

Political unrest continued in South 
Vietnam as Buddhists (onfronted, Mai.- 
June, the government, which agreed to 
elections (held 11 Sept.) for a Constituent 
Assembiv. although the electoral laws 
enacted assured Ky and the military^ junta 
of victory. 

On 6-8 Feb.. President Johnson met 
with Ky in Honolulu, and on 24-25 Oct. 
with the leaders of Australia, New Zea- 
land. the Philippines, South Vietnam. 
Thailaiiil, and .South Korea (all countries 
directly involved in the war"). These 
conferences resulted in declarations and 
afforded the 1 1 S. President a chaiue, 26 
Oct., to visit South Vietnam, but other- 
wise had little effect on the war 

In the U.S. antiwar jirotcsts continued 
On 25-27 ^^ar. there w.is an interna 
lional protest weekend. 

1967 

CONDUCT OF THE WAR. Events fol 
lowed what had betome a familiar pat- 
tern.' A holiday triue, 31 Dec, 1966-2 
Jan., 1967, as well as a Lunar New Year 
bombing halt, 8-12 Feb., resulted in no 
positive steps toward peace. The U.S. and 
North .Vietnam expanded their efforts. 
On 22 Feb. U.S. artillery for the 1st time 
6red accross the demilitarized zone into 
North Vietnam. On 26 Feb. U.S. war- 
ships, which had done so, sporadically, in 


the past, began shelling targets in North 
\'ietnam on a contijiuing basis without 
restriction^ U.S. planes began to mipe 
.North Vietnamese rivers. 27 Feb. On 11 
Aug U.S planes began bombing within 
10 mi. of the China border and the 
(Jiinesc began to claim violations of their 
air space 

The ground war continued to be 
fought herccly. U S. forces, numbering, 
Feb., more th.in 400, OOO, and augmented 
contingents from South Korea (45,000), 
Austr.ilia (4,500), and New Zealand (360), 
were engaging an increasingly large 
enemy force (The infiltration from 
North A'letnam was estimated as high as 
7,000 a month) On 19 May U.S. and 
\RVN foixes moved into, the southern 
portion of the demilitarized zone. 

FLECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM. 
In South Vietnam the military (ontinued 
to dominate the j>olitical scene. Despite 
the preserue of 20 eminent Americans, 
sent l)v President Johnson to observe the 
polling, campaign laws and practices 
iiiade It evident that Thieu and Ky, the 
junta’s candidates for president and vice- 
president, would win the elections, 3 
.Sept. They did so, but only with a 
plurality 

PEACE OVERTURES. International 
propos.ils for settlement of the war gave 
way to appeals for an end to hostilities, 
es[)ecially the bombing of the North, 
which North Vietnam indicated must be 
graiiteii unconditionally before any talks 
could begin. The U.S., within which 
antiwar .sentiment was sharply on the rise, 
came under renewed criticism interna- 
tionally for its policies in Vietnam. The 
(Irteute w'ith the Soviet Union became 
strained as the latter increased its assist- 
ance to North Vietnam; on 23 Sept, the 
USSR formally signed an aid pact with 
the DRV. 

1968 

RIVAL POLICIES AND STRENGTHS. 
At the beginning of 1968 the dominant 
issues remained unchanged: North Viet- 
nam insisted on an unconditional halt to 
the bombing as a preliminary to peace 
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talks of any sort; the U.S. insisted on 
reciprocity. North Vietnam continued to 
demand NlvF representation at^any peace 
talks; the U.S. refused to accept the NLF, 
as more than an expedient creation of 
North Vietnam. On I Jan., 1908, U.S. 
troop strength was 47.^.000 men, about 
2,000 more than the peak U.S. strength 
during the Korean War. By Dec. 31 there 
were approximately 000,000 U.S. service- 
men in South Vietnam. 

TET OFFENSIVE. 30 Jan.-25 Feb. 
The NLF, using Vietcong guerrillas and 
North Vietnamese legulars. launched, 30 
Jan., wides|)rea(l (o-ordinated attacks on 
major urban areas tlirougliout South 
Vietnam. Coming on what was sup- 
posedly the 1st day of a mutually agreed 
upon 'Fet, or Lunar New Year, truce, this 
offensive had considerable success. In 
Saigon, Vietcong commandos occupied 
U.S. embassy buildings for (i hours before 
being wiped out. In Hu^, blotk-by-block 
fighting lasted until 24 Feb Other cities 
also fell into Communist hands for a 
short time. Although U.S. military 
spokesmen said the offensive had failed to 
make any lasting military headway, they 
admitted if had a strong propaganda 
impact, since if came in many areas which 
had been said to be secure from such 
attacks. 

On 31 Mar. President Johnson 
announced halting of the bombing north 
of the 21st parallel and asked for a 
response from North Vietnam. 

PEACE TALKS. On 3 May, after 5 
weeks of wrangling about the location, 
both sides finally agreed on Paris as the 
site for talks preliminary to peace nego- 
tiations. Preliminary talks, 10 May-1 
Nov., failed, as North Vietnam continued 
to insist on an unconditional halt to the 
bombing and the U.S. continued to de- 
mand reciprocity. On 1 Nov. the U.S. 
ceased aerial, naval, and artillery bom- 
bardment of North Vietnam. Wrangling 
over the shape of the conference table, 
Nov.-Dee., an apparent detail related to 
the status of the NLF delayed the begin- 
ning of formal peace talks. 

CONDUCT OF THE WAR. The war 
continued unabated while negotiations 


went on. From Jan. to 5 Apr., NLF forces 
besieged 6,000 U,S. marines at Khesanh. 
On 8 Apr., U.S. and allied forces 
launched "Operation Complete Victory,” 
announced as "the biggest drive of the 
war so far," in an attempt to clean up 
Communist forces in the 11 provinces 
around Saigon. On .5-13 May the Com- 
munists’ 2nd major offensive of the year 
throughout South Vietnam hit hard at 
Saigon, and the city w'as struck again, 
3-15 June. Savage fighting broke out 
again in July in various provinces and 
continued into the fall. 

On 23 June, 1968, the undeclared war 
in Vietnam became the longest sustained 
military action ever fought by the U.S. It 
had lasted 6 years, 6 months, and 1 day 
since the death of the 1st U.S. serviceman 
at the hands of the Vietcong on 22 Dec., 
1961. 'Total U.S. casualties since then, as 
of 31 Dec., 1968: 29.000 dead, 185,000 
injured, 950 missing, 350 captured. Deaths 
.since 1 Jan., 1961, of other forces: ARVN, 
73,000; allied forces, 2,500; enemy (U.S. 
and South Vietnam estimates) , 414,000. 

THE NUCLEAR ARMS RACE 

1945-68 

U.N. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS 
SION. ,\tomic bombs dropped on Hiro- 
shima. 6 Aug., and Nagasaki, 9 Aug., 1945, 
ushered in an international debate on the 
control of atomic armaments. On 24 Jan., 
1946, the UN Atomic Energy Commission 
was established. It consisted of 1 repre- 
sentative from each Security Council 
nation and a Canadian representative. 

EARLY ARMS CONTROL PRO- 
POSALS. A Soviet motion at UN General 
Assembly, 1946, proposed a general re- 
duction of armaments by all the major 
powers. A counterresolution submitted by 
Britain sought to extract details of all 
armed forces and verification of figures. 
The USSR insisted on the inclusion of 
armament details as well. A compromise 
lesoluiion, 14 Dec., asked the Security 
Council to decide what information 
should be provided by each state. During 
1947-48, however, discussions on the con- 
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irol of arms foundered. The USSR in- 
sisted in the UN Gcriipral Assembly. 18 
Sept., 1948, that primary importance must 
be attached to the banning of atomic 
weapons-on which the West then had a 
monopoly. No agreement could be 
reached on inspection procedures. 

RESUMPTION OF THE ARMS 
RACE. 1949-50 were years of national 
rearmament, with wars taking place in 
Malaya, Indochina, and Korea. The pro- 
duction of more effective atomic bombs 
was announced, 1 Aug., 1949, by the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. On 20 Sept., 
1949, the 4th UN General Assembly met 
against a background of reports of an 
atomic explosion in Siberia and of a new 
U.S. weapon, the hydrogen bomb. On 28 
fan., 1950, the Russians claimed parity 
with the U.S. in the atomic field. The 
decision to rearm West Germany inside 
NATO, 19 Dec., 1950, and the Korean 
War prevented serious disarmament 
negotiations. 

REJECTION OF DISARMAMENT 
PROPOSALS. In Oct. 1951 the USSR 
exploded another atomic bomb. An 
Atomic Energy and Conventional Arma- 
ments Commission of the 4 Big Powders 
was established, Dec. 1951, to draft a 
treaty providing for regulation and re- 
duction of all armed forces as well as 
abolition of weapons of mass destruction. 
The USSR announced a successful hydro- 
gen bomb test, 20 Aug., 1953. A Russian 
resolution on disarmament was defeated 
in the General Assembly. 27 Nov. On 8 
Dec., President Eisenhower proposed an 
international pool of atomic materials, 
but this was rejected by the .Soviet Union, 
22 Dec. 

INCREASE IN WEAPONS TEST- 
ING. U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles spoke of the need for “massive 
retaliatory power,” 12 Jan., 19.54. Ameri- 
can nuclear tests carried out in Mar. 
injured Japanese fishermen. Prime Min- 
ister Nehru of India called for a halt to 
all testing, 22 Apr. 

A conference of heads of state and 
foreign ministers in Geneva, 18-23 July, 
1955, saw the beginning of a letup in the 
arms race. No definite agreement was 


reached, however, and the USSR resumed 
testing of nuclear weapons, 24 Aug., 1956. 
Another (till for the halting of tests w|is 
,put forward, 2 July, 1957, by Canada, 
France. Britain, and the U.S. 

All of these moves and countermoves 
were overshadowed by the growing ten- 
sion in Europe. The Berlin crisis her- 
alded resumption of heavy testing by the 
Soviet Union— a series of 30 tests from 
Aug. to Oct. 1961. U.S. testing resumed 
on 15 Sepi. 

BAN ON ATMOSPHERIC TESTS. 

On 5 Apr., 1963, the Soviet Union ac- 
cepted a U.S. proposal for direct com- 
munication between the 2 heads of state— 
the "hot line.” President Kennedy an- 
nounced, 10 June, a moratorium on 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere. Three- 
power talks in Moscow (USSR. U.S., and 
Britain) began, 15 July, and produced the 
1st Test Ban Treaty by which no tests 
might be conducted in the atmosphere, in 
outer space, or under water. The treaty 
was signed in Moscow, 5 Aug., and 
fatified by the U.S. Senate, 24 Sept. 
Neither China nor France subscribed to 
the treaty, although 99 other countries 
did so. On 20 Apr., 1964, President 
Johnson announced plans to cut back the 
production of materials for manufactur- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

FRANCE AND CHINA AS ATOMIC 
POWERS. France became the world’s 4th 
nuclear power when she exploded an 
atomic bomb on 14 Feb., 1960. In the 
following years France developed an in- 
ilependent nuclear striking force, and on 
24 Aug., 1968, tested her 1st hydrogen 
bomb. In Oct. 1964 China tested her 1st 
niulear device. U.S. Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara warned, 7 Mar., 1966, 
that ("hina would have warhead delivery 
capability in 2-3 years. China tested her 
3rd nuclear weapon, 9 May, 1966, in 
Sinkiang. On 1 1 May the State Depart- 
ment revealed that the U.S. had rejected 
a Chinese suggestion that both countries 
pledge not to use nuclear weapons against 
each other. On 27 Oct., 1966, China 
announced the successful launching of a 
nuclear missile, and on 17 June, 1967, 
tested its 1st hydrogen bomb. 
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NUCLEAR MISSILE TREATIES. A 

U.S.-US.SR agreement was signed, 27 Jan., 
1967, which banned the jjlacirig of mass- 
destruction weapons in outer s[)afe. A1-, 
though a nuclear nonproliferation treaty 


was signed, I July, 1968, by the United 
States, Soviet Union, Britain, and 59 
other nations, West Germany, France, 
and China were not among the signa- 
tories. 


Economic Development and Triumphant Nationalism 


NORTH AMERICA 
United States 
1945-50 

RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION. 
On 21 Aug., 1945, Icnd-lease terminated, 
having disbursed S50.6 billion in aid. 
President Truman announced, 27 Dec., 
1946, that 7 nations had made settle 
ments. Immediately after the war the U.S 
gave over $116 billion in UNRRA, etc. 
loans, mostly to Eastern Europe. By a 
presidential directive of 22 Dec.. 1945, 
42,000 refugees gained admittance to the 
U.S.; 205,000 visas were granted for dis 
placed persons. Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall proposed, 5 June, 1947, that 
the U.S. rebuild the world economy to 
enable free institutions to flourish. The 
resulting Marshall Plan Conference, 12 
July, of 16 nations established the Com- 
mittee for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, which relied heavily on U.S. sup- 
port, A Foreign Aid Act, 17 Dec. 1947, 
granted relief to Austria, China, Italy, 
and France. Truman submitted to Con- 
gress, 19 Dec., a $17 billion European 
Relief Program (ERP) . The "Point 4" 
program, also outlined l>y Truman, pro- 
vided economic assistance to underdevel- 
oped nations. 

ANTI INFLATION MEASURES. 

Price and wage controls, except those on 
rent, sugar, and rice, were ended by 9 
Nov., 1946. Truman called, 26 July, 1948, 
a special session of Congress which en- 
acted, 16 Aug., an Anti-Inflation Act. The 
Defense Production Act, 8 Sept., 1950, 
authorized Truman to fix prices and 
wages. 

DEFENSE. On 1 Aug., 1946, the Mc- 
Mahon Act established the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The National Secu- 
rity Act, 26 July, 1947, combined the 


army, na' y, and air corps into a National 
Military Establishment (later Department 
of Defense. 1949) under a cabinet-rank 
secretary of defense. Military appropria- 
tions remained high in the postwar 
period. The Defense Reorganization Act 
of 6 Aug., 1958, subordinated the uni- 
formed services to a central civilian au- 
thon'ty. 

INTERNAL SECURITY. Truman's 
Loyalty Order, 22 Mar., 1947, provoked 
an investigation of subversive activities in 
the Executive Branch. On 3 Aug., 1948, 
ex-Communist Whittaker Chambers 
slated that Alger Hiss had been a Com- 
munist and had given him Slate Depart- 
ment papers. Hiss received 5 years for 
j)crjury, 17 Nov., 1949. Julius and Fthel 
Rosenberg were convicted, 29 Mar., 1951, 
of atomic espionage and were executed at 
•Sing Sing Prison, 19 June, 1958. The 
Internal Security (McCarran) Act, 23 
Sept , 1950, passed over Fruman's veto, 
ordered the registration of Ciommunist 
organizations, the internment of Com- 
munists in national emergencies, and 
prohibited the immigration of anyone 
who had belonged to a totalitarian or- 
ganization. Puerto Rican nationalists 
Oscar Collazo and Griselio Torresola 
tailed in an attempt to assassinate Tru- 
man. 1 Nov., 1950. 

Subsecjuently, a Communist Control 
Act, 24 Aug., 1954, deprived the Commu- 
nist Party of its rights, privileges, and 
immunities. 

TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. 23 June, 1947. 
Passed over Truman's veto, this act out- 
lawed the closed shop, instituted a 
.iiandalory 60-day "cooling-off" period be- 
fore strikes, and permitted employers to 
sue for strike damages. 

PRES!DENTIAL ELECTION. 2 Nov., 
1948. Republicans nominated Govs. 
Thomas E. Dewey (b. 1902) , N.Y., and 
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Earl Warren (b. 1891), Calif. Democrats 
selected Truman and* Sen. Alben W. 
Barkley (1877-1956), Ky. Rebellious 
southern Democrats nominated Gov. J. 
Strom Thurmond (b. 1902) , S.C., for the 
States’ Rights (“Dixiecrat”) Party. Tru- 
man (303) surprisingly defeated Dewey 
(189) and Thurmond (39). The Demo- 
crats regained both houses. 

1951-64 

22ND AMENDMENT. 26 Feb., 1951. 
The 22nd Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion limited presidents to 2 terms in 
office. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 2 Nov.. 
1952. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 
feated Sen. Robert A. Taft (1889-1953). 
Ohio, for the Republican presidential 
nomination. Sen. Richard M. Nixon (b. 
1913) , Calif., became the vice presidential 
candidate. Republicans opposed Tru- 
man’s China and Korea policies, sup- 
ported the Taft-TIartley Law, and took 
an ambiguous stance on Negro rights. 

rruman declined to run for re-election, 
30 Mar . and the Democrats nominated 
Gov. Adlai E. Sie\enson (1900-1965), 111., 
and .Sen. fohn J Sparkman (b. 1899), Ala. 
The Democrats attacked Taft-Hartley, 
supported the J>few and Fair Deals, and 
advocated federal civil-rights legislation. 
Eisenhower ('142) soundly defeated 
Stevenson (89) by more than 6 m. \otes. 
The Republicans won both houses. 

“CAPTIVE PEOPLES” RESOLU- 
TION. Congress shelved, 7 Mac., 1953. an 
administration lesolution attacking Soviet 
subjugation of free peoples. Eisenhower 
urged, 16 Apr., Eastern European inch 
pendence. but, despite East German riot- 
ing, 18-24 June, announced, 1 Jidy, that 
the U.S. planned no physical intervention 
in Fa’stern Europe. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF HEW. On 1 
April, 1953, a new federal government 
department. Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, was established. 

FARM PROGRAMS. On 11 Jan., 1954, 
Eisenhower proj)osed a system of flexible 
price supports based on an updated 
parity. Legislation to this effect became 
law, 28 Aug. The Soil-Bank Bill. 28 May, 
1956, compensated producers who kept 


their 1956-59 crops below their allot- 
ments. The Agriculture Act of 28 Aug., 
1958, gav^e farmers a choice between 
,modi6ed price supports and increased 
crop c]uotas. 

McCarthy hearings. Republi- 
can .Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s (1908-57) , 
Wis., IVrmanent Investigating Subcom- 
mittee's hearings on Communist activities 
in government stirred much controversy. 
McCarthy attacked the Democrats, 4 Feb., 
1954, for “20 years of treason.’’ He 
charged that Army Secretary Robert T. 
Stevens and Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker 
had suppressed evidence of espionage at 
Fort Monmouth’s (N.J.) Signal Corps 
Engineering Laboratories. Eisenhower’s 
denunciation, 14 June, 1953, of “book 
burners” spurned McCarthy’s tactics. The 
Senate “( ondemned,” 2 Dec., McCarthy 
after Sen. Arthur V. Watkins’, Utah, 
committee unanimously recommended 
that he be censured for contempt of the 
.Senate Privileges and Elections Subcom- 
mittee. 

. OPPENH ELMER CASE. The Atomic 
Energy Commission suspended, Dec. 1953, 
Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer (b. 1904) as 
a security risk. To Gordon Grey’s special 
AFC Committee Oppenheimer admitted 
having aided Communist causes, but de- 
nied being a Communist. Nuclear physi- 
cist Edward Teller (b. 1908) lestihed that 
Oppenheimer had actively opposed the 
TT-bomb project The committee cleared 
him as “loyal” but found him lacking in 
“enthusiasm” for the H-bomb project. As 
a result, he was not reinstated, 12 Apr., 
1954. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION. The 
Housing Act of 2 Aug, 1954, authorized 
construction of 35,000 houses for people 
uprooted by slum clearance. It also raised 
maximum permissible mortgages and 
lowered down payments. 1955, 1957, and 
1958 Acts liberalized the law, and Eisen- 
hower assigned S650 m. for urban re- 
newal. 24 Sept., 1959. 

DIXON YATES CONTRACT. Joint 
congressional hearings revealed that 
Budget Bureau consultant Adolph H. 
Wenzell, a vice-president of Dixon-Yates’ 
financial agency, had taken part in nego- 
tiations which authorized, 5 Oct., 1954, 
the Dixon-Yates group to build a power 
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generating plant to supply Memphis, 
Tenn. Eisenhower canceled the contract, 
11 July, 1955. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. A bus boycott by 
black citizens of Montgomery, Ala., led by 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King (1929-68) 
began, 1 Dec., 1955. In accord with a 
Supreme C'.ourt order, 13 Nov., 1956, 
desegregated bus service began in Mont- 
gomery, 21 Dec. 

The Civil Rights Act of 9 Sept., 1957, 
created a G-man bipartisan Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate unconstitu- 
tional denials of voting rights and author- 
ized federal district courts to issue injunc- 
tions against interference with voting. 

When a federal district court nullihed 
a state court's injunction against the 
integrating of a high school at Little 
Rock, Ark., Arkansas Gov. Orval Faubus 
called out the National Guard, 24 Sept., 
1957, and prevented the registration of 9 
black students. Rioting erupted, 23 Sept., 
when Faubus withdrew the troops after a 
federal court order not to obstruct blacks. 
Eisenhower sent in 1,000 airborne troops 
The black students entered the school, 25 
Sept. Integration, however, progressed 
slowly in the South. 

President Kennedy used federal troops 
to enable a black student, James Mere- 
dith, to register at the University of 
Mississippi, 30 Sepl.-l Oct., 1962; ordered 
an end to discrimination in federally 
Gnarited housing, 20 Nov., 196!^, and 
called, 19 June, 1963, for an Omnibus 
Civil Rights Law. 

A Civil Rights Law of 2 July, 1964, 
protected the right to vote and outlawed 
discrimination in employment and places 
of “public accommodation." 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM. The Federal 
Aid Highway Act, 29 June, 1956, pro- 
vided $32.5 billion for the construction of 
42,000 miles of interstate highways and to 
complete the federal-aid highway system. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 6 Nov., 
1956. Democrats nominated Adlai E. 
Stevenson for president. Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (1903-63) , Tenn., narrowly de- 
feated Sen. John F. Kennedy, Mass., for 
the vice-presidential position. Republi- 
cans renominated Eisenhower and Nixon. 
The party platforms were quite similar, 


though Stevenson proposed an interna- 
tional ban on H-bomb testing which 
Eisenhower opposed. Eisenhower won 
(457-74) by over 9,500,000 votes, but the 
Democrats took both houses. 

U.S. INTERVENTION IN LEBA- 
NON. The "Eisenhower Doctrine," 
promulgated 5 Jan., 1957, warned that 
the U.S. would permit no Communist 
conquests in the Middle East. Modifying 
a resolution by Rep. Thomas A. Gordon, 
111., the Scnaie authorized aiding Middle 
East nations to develop economic and 
military power. When rebellion erupted 
in Lebanon, 9 May, 1958, U.S. marines 
landed, 15 July, at President Camille 
Chamoun's request for aid under the 
provisions of the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES. A restriction of 
the use ot F.B.I. hies, 30 Aug., 1957, 
permitted the introduction in court only 
of material relating to a witness’ testi- 
mony. 

EURATOM. The European Atomic 
Energy Community Act, 2 July, 1958, 
authorized the exchange by the U.S. with 
its allies of atomic information and mate- 
rials. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCA 
TION ACT. 2 Sept., 1958. This act 
•authorized $295 m. in 3% loans to college 
students and 5,500 graduate fellowships 
for future college teachers. 

LABOR MANAGEMENT REPORT- 
ING AND DISCLOSURE ACT. 14 Sept., 
1959. This act sought to ensure fair union 
elections and end corruption, and for- 
bade all unions to use the secondary 
boycott. 

MEDICARE. A Medical Care Bill, 13 
Sept., 1960, established a federal-state 
program to provide medical care for the 
needy aged. 

1960 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 8 
Nov., 1960. Democrats nominated Sens. 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 
(b. 1908) , Tex., and advocated medical 
care for the aged under Social Security. 
The Republicans selected Richard M. 
Nixon and Henry Cabot Lodge (b. 1902) , 
Mass. Kennedy defeated Nixon, but by 
only 112,881 out of 68,800,000 votes cast. 
The official vote count, 6 Jan., 1961, gave 
Kennedy 303 and Nixon 219 electoral 
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votes. Kennedy's Inaugural Address, 20 
Jan., 1961, pledged,, action against 
tyranny, poverty, disease, and war. 

THE “NEW FRONTIER” Kennedy’s 
“New Frontier" brought intellectual en- 
thusiasm and appointees like Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara and Labor 
Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg to Washing- 
ton. However, Congress rejected much of 
his program, including medical aid for 
the aged. 

ASSASSINATION OF JOHN KEN- 
NEDY. 22 Nov., 1963. Lee Harvey Oswald 
allegedly shot Kennedy as he rode in a 
motorcade in Dallas, Tex., and was him- 
self killed by civilian Jack Ruby while in 
custody Vice-President Johnson succeeded 
Kennedy. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT. 
30 Aug., 1964. Ihis act established a 
youth Job Corps to implement Johnson’s 
"war on poverty." 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 3 Nov., 
1964. Conservative-dominated Republi- 
cans nominated Sen. Harry M. Goldwater 
(b. 1909), Ari/., and Rep. William E. 
Miller. N.Y. Democrats nominated John- 
son and Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (b. 
1911), Minn. Johnson crushed Goldwater 
bv -approximately 16 million voles. In his 
State of the Union Message, 4 Jan., 1965, 
Johnson called for redoubled efforts 
against poverty, disease, discrimination, 
and ignorance, in order to achieve a 
"Great Society." 

1965-68 

VIETNAM. The U.S assumed the major 
responsibility for defending South Viet- 
nam’s government against the Vietcong. 
In Feb. 1965 President Johnson author- 
ized bombing attacks on North Vietnam. 
By 1968 more than 500,000 American 
soldiers were in Vietnam. The war be- 
came increasingly unpopular as U.S. com- 
bat deaths rose, and many condemned it 
as an unnecessary, imprudent, and even 
immoral involvement in non-American 
affairs. Opponents of the war frequently 
demonstrated in the nation’s cities (pp. 
501-506 above.) 

U.S.-COMMUNIST RELATIONS. 
The Vietnam war slowed the trend to- 


ward better relations with the Communist 
world, but both sides acted with restraint. 
In the 6 day war, June 1967, the U.S. 
supported Israel while the USSR encour- 
aged the Arab states, but the leaders of 
the superpowers maintained direct com- 
munications to avoid a confrontation. 
President Johnson and Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin held a summit meeting at Glass- 
boro, N.J., 23-25 June, 1967, which 
helped to reduce tensions. North Korea's 
seizure of the U.S. Navy intelligence ship 
Pueblo and its 83-man crew exacerbated 
deteriorating relations between the coun- 
tries; the crew was released, 22 Dec., 1968, 
after 10 months of negotiations and a 
U.S. apology, later retracted, for spying. 
Russia’s invasion of Czechoslovakia, Aug. 
1968, led the U.S. Senate to delay con- 
sideration of the pending Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty. 

GREAT SOCIETY. Large Democratic 
majorities in both houses of the 90th 
Congress gave President Johnson legisla- 
tion which he deemed necessary to create 
rfie “Great .Society" [)romised in his State 
of the Union Mes.sage, 4 Jan., 1965. 
"Medicare," financed through Social 
Security, provided hospital insurance for 
those Americans over age 65. The Voting 
Rights Act authorized the attorney gen- 
eral to send federal registrars to enroll 
Negroes in states which violated the 15th 
.Amendment. A new immigration act re- 
plared the national-origins quota system 
with a less ethnically discriminating scale 
of priorities. Republican gains in the 
1966 elections and the increasing costs of 
the Vietnam war reduced the output of 
domestic legislation in the latter half of 
the Johnson years. 

BLACK AMERICA. Younger black 
leaders, like Siokely Carmichael. H. Rap 
Brown, and Kldridge Cleaver, called for 
"Black Power," a slogan expressive of 
black j)ride and militancy. Riots in the 
ghettos emphasized Negro dissatisfactions. 
Los .Angeles, Aug 1965, Cleveland. July 
1966, and Detroit and Newark, July 1967, 
suffered scores of deaths and millions of 
dollars in property damage due to racial 
disturbances. President Johnson’s Special 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
reported, ^Feb. 1968, that white racism 
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underlay problems which threatened to 
tear the nation asunder. Black Americans 
qiade some gains as the Republican, Ed- 
ward Brooke, was elected Senator for 
Mass., and as black Democrats Carl Stokes 
and Richard Hatcher won election, Nov. 
1967, as mayors of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Gary, Ind., respectively. 

POLITICAL ASSASSINATIONS. 
Murderers continued to fell American 
public leaders. Black Muslims allegedly 
shot, 21 Feb., 1965, Malcolm X, leader of 
the rival Black Nationalists, as he spoke 
in Harlem. On 4 Apr., 1968, Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., a moderate Negro 
leader, was shot to death in Memphis, 
Tenn., where he was encouraging support 
for the city's striking sanitation men, 
mostly blacks. James Earl Ray, a white 
American, was later extradited from Lon- 
don and convicted of the crime. On 5 
June, 1968, Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
(N.Y.) was fatally wounded in the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Los Angeles as he left 
celebrations of his Democratic presiden- 
tial primary victories in California and 
South Dakota. Bystanders captured his 
alleged assailant, Sirhan B. Sirhan, a 
Jordanian immigrant. 

DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION. Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
(Minn.) , an opponent of the war in 
Vietnam, stunned President Lyndon B. 
Johnson by gathering 42% of the vote, 12 
Mar., 1968, in New Hampshire’s Demo- 
cratic primary. Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, 
another critic of the administration, 
soon entered the contest, 16 Mar. When 
the President surprisingly withdrew, 31 
Mar., from the race, his Vice-President, 
Hubert Humphrey, announced his candi- 
dacy, 27 Apr. Sen. George McGovern 
(S.D.) , another “dove,” joined the fray 
after Kennedy's assassination, 5 June. 
Meeting at Chicago, 26-29 Aug., the 
Democrats nominated Humphrey and 
Sen. Edmund T. Muskie (Me.) . The 
convention endorsed President Johnson's 
Vietnam policy while police clashed with 
antiwar demonstrators in the streets of 
Chicago. 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. At 
Miami Beach, Fla., Republicans nomi- 
nated, 8 Aug., former Vice-President 


Richard M. Nixon with Maryland Gov. 
Spiro T. Agnew, as his running mate. 
Although more conservative, the Repub- 
lican platform was similar to the Demo- 
cratic on the issues of war, the urban 
crisis, and law and order. Nixon won the 
election, 5 Nov., with only 43.4% of the 
popular vote, as an ultraconservative 3rd 
party, running former Alabama Gov. 
George C. Wallace and retired Air Force 
Chief of Staff Gen. Curtis LcMay, 
gathered 13.5%. Nixon received 302 elec- 
toral votes, Humphrey 191, and Wallace 
45. The Democrats retained control of 
both houses of Congress. 

SPACE EXPLORATION. In June 
1965 Maj. Edward White left the Gemini 
4 capsule commanded by Maj. James 
McDivitt for 20 minutes, thus becoming 
the 1st American to “walk” in space. Lt. 
Col. Gordon Cooper and Lt. Comm. 
Charles Conrad established several space 
endurance records during an 8-day flight 
in Aug. 1965. On 1 June, 1966, the U.S. 
“soft-landed” Surveyor 1, a research craft, 
on the surface of the moon. Tragedy 
struck, 27 Jan., 1967, when a hre in the 
Apollo I capsule killed astronauts Virgil 
Grissom, Edward White, and Roger 
Chaffee during a launch practice. The 
U.S. achieved a great space triumph 
in Dec. 1968, when Col. Frank Borman, 
Capt. James Lovell, and Maj. William 
Anders took Apollo 8 into orbit around 
the moon, at a distance of less than 70 
miles from its surface. They ended their 6- 
day journey on 27 Dec., landing safely in 
the Pacific Ocean (moon landing, p. 652) . 

Canada 

1945-47 

1945 ELECTIONS. On 2 Feb., 1945. 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s 
government received a setback with the 
.defeat of Defense Minister A. G. L. 
McNaughton (1887-1966) in a parliamen- 
tary by-election. On 23 Feb. the govern- 
ment canceled 9 parliamentary by-elec- 
tions due on 23 Apr. in favor of general 
elections in the summer. Elections in 
June gave the Liberal Party 119 seats. 
Parliament opened on 6 Sept. 
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ROSE CASE. In Feb. 1946. Fred Rose. 
Polish-born Communisi M.P., was ar- 
rested and charged with violating the 
oflficial-secrets acts by turning over secret 
information to the Russians. He was 
convicted on 15 June. 

RELAXATION OF WARTIME 
CONTROLS. On 31 Jan., 1946. the 
government lifted price ceilings on over 
300 consumer goods and relaxed controls 
o\er wages of office workers and factory 
workers. On 10 July the government took 
over the Dominion Steel and Coal Corp., 
the Steel Company of Canada, and Al- 
goma Steel Corp.. to meet strike threats. 
On 29 Nov. wartime controls on wages 
and salaries were removed, but price 
controls w^cre retained. During the period 
10 Apr.- 15 May, 1947, there was a 400,000- 
man diop in unemployment. On 25 May 
a strike of 13,000 coal workers in Nova 
Scotia ended with a pay raise On 30 
Sept., all army, naval, and air forces 
changed from a wartime to a peacetime 
footing and the army changed its name 
from Canada Active Service Force to 
Canada Army Active Force. During 1947, 
price controls were removed from many 
items-household articles, fresh vege- 
tables, fruit and 6sh, dairy products, 
restaurant meals, textile and leather 
products, bakery items, tea, and coffee. By 
Sept, most curbs were off. Canada also 
passed regulations relating to the immi- 
gration ol displaced persons during 1947. 

1948-55 

ST. LAURENT REGIME. In Sept. 1948 
Lester Pearson (b. 1897) became state 
secretary for external affairs, and Loins 
Stephen St. Laurent (b. 1882) served as 
acting premier and justice minister while 
King was abroad. ()n 15 Nov., King re- 
signed and St. Lauient became prime 
minister. On 3 Aug., 1949, it was an- 
nounced that “Dominion” had been 
dropped from the name of Canada on 
government letterheads and official docu- 
ments. On 17 Oct. all wartime controls on 
foods ended. 

On 27 June, 1949, St Laurent’s Liberal 
Party won 193 of the 262 seats in (Com- 
mons, the Progressive Conservatives win- 


ning only 45. In Oct. parliamentary by- 
clections gave the Liberals 4 seats, the 
Independciits 3, and the Progressive Con- 
servatives 1. The fiscal year ending i\ 
Mar., 195(), .showed a $11 1-million budget 
surplus and a dollar exchange reserve of 
more than $1.24 billion. A deadline of 
Apr. 1951 was set for the ending of rent 
control. 

On 15 Sept., 1950, Parliament ad- 
journed aftei a 16-day special session in 
w'hifh it (1) doubled the defense budget 
to S850 million, (2) called all of the 
count! y’s regular armed forces to active 
duty, (3) gave the government power to 
control essential materials and services, 
and (4) approved government restraints 
on consumer installment buying as an 
anti inflationary measure. 

In Jan. 1951 ('anada's population ex- 
ceeded 14 million for the first time, and 
Canadian exports achieved a peacetime 
record of S3.1 18.4 million. On 26 Apr. the 
Liberal Party won elections in Prince 
Edward Island. On 25 June Conservative 
candidates unseated 4 Liberals in parlia- 
mentary by-elections by assailing the gov- 
ernment for the high cost of living. The 
Commons now had 185 Liberals, 46 Pro- 
gressive Conservatives, 13 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federalists, 10 Social 
Credit Party members, 4 Independent 
Liberals, and 4 independents. 

The national elections of 10 Aug., 1953, 
were won by the Liberals, their 5th 
consecutive victory. The House of Com- 
mons now consisted of 171 Liberals, 50 
Conservatives, 23 Co-operative Common- 
wealth E'ederalists, and 15 members of the 
Social Credit Party. 

VALUE OF THE CANADIAN DOL- 
LAR. On 19 Sept., 1949, the Canadian 
dollar was devalucfd from U.S. $1.00 to 
U.S. $.90. On 30 Sept., 1950, it was freed 
to find its own level on the world market. 
By 5 Oct. it had risen on the New York 
exchange to U.S. $.94i/2. The Canadian 
dollar was freed because of the country’s 
strong gold reserve of $1,798 million, up 
$534 million during the preceding 3 
months. 

APPOINTMENT OF MASSEY AS 
GOV. GEN. On 24 Jan., 1952, Vincent 
Massey (J887-1967) , Canadian high com- 
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missioner in London, 1935-46, and chan- 
cellor of the University of Toronto since 
1947, was appointed to suc(!eed Field 
iviarshal Viscount Alexander as gov. gen., 
Massey was the 1st Canadian appointed 
to the post. 

1956-62 

CONSERVATIVE VICTORY OF 1957. 

On 30 Oct., 1956, the Progressive Con- 
servatives won the provincial elections in 
Nova Scotia for the 1st time in 23 years. 
On 14 Dec., John Diefenbaker (b. 1895) 
was elected leader of the Progressive Con- 
servative Party at a convention in Ottawa. 
National elections held on 10 June, 1957, 
resulted in the loss of the Liberals’ 170- 
seat majority in the Canadian Federal 
House of Commons. The Liberals won 
104 seats and the Conservatives 109. 
Diefenbaker formed a new government 
on 17 June. 

AWARD OF NOBEL PRIZE TO 
PEARSON. On 14 Oct., 1957, ex-External 
Affairs Secretary Lester B. Pearson won 
the 1957 Nobel Peace Prize. Although no 
reason was given by the committee, it was 
understood that he was honored princi- 
pally for his efforts in 1950-53 to halt the 
Korean War, for his leadership in creat- 
ing the UN Expeditionary Force to en- 
force the truce in the Middle East, and 
for efforts to strengthen the military and 
nonmilitary functions of NATO. 

DIEFENBAKER REGIME. On 16 
Jan., 1958, Pearson succeeded St. Laurent 
as Liberal Party leader. Elections held on 
30 Mar. resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for Diefenbaker’s Conservatives 
over Pearson's Liberals. On 8 Apr. the 
Gordon Commission, set up by Parlia- 
ment to survey Canada's economic future, 
reported that Canada’s trade would be 
primarily geared toward the U.S. within 
the next 25 years, to the detriment of her 
sales to Britain and Europe. On 18 Jan., 
1960, Prime Minister Diefenbaker, in his 
1st major message to Parliament, called 
for alterations in the British North 
America Act designed to broaden 
Canada’s right to amend its constitution 
without the sanction of the British Par- 


liament. On 4 Aug. a Canadian Bill of 
Rights was approz'ed unanimously by the 
House of Commons. 

NEW DEMOCRATIC PARTY. At a 
convention in Ottawa, 31 July-4 Aug., 
1961, the New Democratic Party was 
formed by an amalgamation of the 1- 
million-member Canadian Labor Con- 
gress. members of the old Socialist 
Farmers’ Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, and various intellectuals dis- 
satished with both the Conservative and 
Liberal parties. 

IMMIGRATION LAW. 19 Jan., 1962. 

New immigration regulations were issued, 
abolishing discrimination based on race, 
color, or religion. Immigrants now were 
to be judged solely on education, train- 
ing, and skills. 

MACKENZIE TERRITORY. The 
Northwest Territories Council (Little 
Parliament of the North) approved, 1962, 
a proposal to create by 1964 within its 
own 1.3-million-s(|.-mi. territory a new 
580,000-sc|. mi. self-governing area to be 
called Mackenzie Territory. This territory 
would have its own governing council 
and a resident commissioner. 

FALL IN FOREIGN RESERVES. In 
June 1962 the government devalued the 
dollar to a par value of U.S. $0.92i/2. The 
step was taken to discourage the con- 
tinual drain on foreign-exchange reserves. 
On 24 June Diefenbaker announced 
plans to borrow $\ billion abroad to 
bolster the Canadian dollar and an aus- 
terity plan designed to reduce the budget 
deficit and the deficit in Canada’s balance 
of payments. 

1963-68 

FALL OF THE DIEFENBAKER GOV- 
ERNMENT. On 5 Feb., 1963, Diefen- 
baker’s Conservative government was 
overthrown by a vote of no confidence. 
The defeat resulted from a bitter do- 
mestic and U.S.-Canadian dispute begun 
by a statement, 30 Jan., by the U.S. State 
Department which was critical of Ot- 
tawa’s reluctance to accept American nu- 
clear weapons for joint U.S.-Canadian 
defense of North America and for Cana- 
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dian units in NATO forces. Diefenbaker 
was overthrown by a Sgcial Credit Party 
motion, approved by a 142-111 vote, 
which stated that his government had 
failed to give a clear statement of Can- 
ada’s national defense policy. A Liberal 
motion of no confidence was then passed 
by the same 142-111 vote. In elections 
held 8 Apr. the Liberals fell 5 votes short 
of the majority requireti before they 
could automatically replace the Conserva- 
tive government. The Liberals won 128 
seats to the Conservatives' 96. Diefenbaker 
resigned, 17 Apr., and Pearson was sworn 
in, 22 Apr., as prime minister. 

NEW CANADIAN FLAG. On 15 Feb., 
1965, the new maple-leaf flag was raised 
for the 1st time. It was meant to symbol- 
ize the desired unity between F'rench- and 
Anglo-Canadians. 

POLITICS IN QUEBEC. 1966. On 16 

June Daniel Johnson (191.5-68) of the 
conservative Nationale Union replaced 
Jean Lesage (b. 1912) as premier of 
Quebec. In the 108-seat Quebec Legisla- 
tive Assembly, there were now 55 Na- 
tionale Union members and 51 Liberals. 
In a news conference. Sept., Johnson 
discussed his “2-nation” theory and asked 
for more internal control for Quebec. 

EXPO 67. A highly successful interna- 
tional exposition was held in Montreal, 
1967. 

ACCESSION OF TRUDEAU. On 6 
Apr., 1968, Justice Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau (b. 1921) was elected leader of 
the Liberal Party and sworn in as prime 
minister, 20 Apr. He dissolved Parlia- 
ment, 23 Apr. In the general elections 
held on 25 June, the Liberals won a 
decisive victory. 

LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina 
1945-55 

THE AGE OF PER6N. After demon 
strating his overwhelming support among 
the ragged masses {dt'scnrnisados ) , Juan 
Domingo Peron was elected, 24 Feb., 
1946, president of Argentina. Per6n in- 


augurated one of the most remarkable 
regimes in the history of Latin America. 
Under the* cloudy ideology of justicial- 
isrno, Peronism proved a semifascist van- 
ant of extreme nationalism, built upon the 
twin pillars of labor (with mass involve- 
ment) and the army. Its nationalism took 
diplomatic (“3rd position”) and economic 
forms (nationalization of telephones, 
1946, railroads, 1948) . Its statist economic 
policies, bent on industrialization at all 
cost, disastrously neglected agriculture, 
the source of nearly all foreign exchange. 
Wheal production declined from 8.2 
metric tons in 1941 to 2.3 in 1950; 
agricultural and pastoral production de- 
clined 50%, 1946-52. Perdn tolerated no 
organized opposition of any .kind. 

Until her death (26 July, 1952) Perdn’s 
wife. Maria Eva Duarte de Perdn, was 
nearly his coruler, with labor unions, 
newspapers, and state welfare under her 
personal control. His (unsuccessful) at- 
tempt to impose her as his vice-president, 
1951, alienated part of his crucial military 
support. The effects of his calamitous 
economic policies, his turning to foreign 
capital in an attempt to solve them 
(Standard Oil of Calif., 1953), and his 
growing anticlericalism (after an earlier 
harmonious relationship with the church) 
solidified opposition against him. He was 
deposed by a military coup, 19 Sept., 
19.5. 

1955-68 

THE LEGACY OF PER6N. Neither 
Perdn’s military nor civilian successors 
were able to deal with his working-class 
supporters, who remained loyal, a source 
of continuing indigestion in the body 
politic. After the military regime of Gen. 
Pedro E. Aramburu, 1955-58, attempted 
to disperse the permustas liy suppression, 
civilian Radical Arturo Frondizi. 1958-62, 
tried to reintegrate them into traditional 
j)olitits (while seeking to stabilize and 
rcinvigorate the economy) . After elec- 
tions, 18 Mar., 1962, which demonstrated 
peron is ta-b\oc strength, the military 
judged the attempt a failure and ousted 
Frondizi, 29 Mar. The army remained the 
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arbiters through the uneasy administra- 
tion of Arturo IlHa. 1963-66, finally un- 
seating him, 29 June, 1966, and installing 
Gen. Juan Carlos Onganfa, 30 June, at 
the head of a new repressive dictatorship. 

Chile 

1942-64 

THE POLITICS OF INFLATION. A 

runaway inflation, beginning during 
World War II and accelerating during 
the 1950’s, reflected fundamental struc- 
tural problems within Chile’s democracy. 
Neither the governments of traditional 
politicians— Radicals Juan Antonio Rios, 
1942-46; Gabriel GonzAlez Videla, 1946- 
52; and Liberal Jorge Alessandri Rodri- 
guez, 1958-64— nor of a former dictator, 
now elected president— Carlos Ibiinez, 
1952-58— could simultaneously achieve 
development and stability. The economy 
was not strong enough to support the 
demands that the government was too 
weak to refuse. Inflation masked the 
neglect of basic social and economic prob- 
lems. 

1964-68 

EDUARDO FREI AND CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRACY. As the long economic 
crisis wore on, Chile’s electorate grew 
increasingly disenchanted with its tradi- 
tional politicians of the center and right. 
In the 1958 elections, they had narrowly 
selected Alessandri over Salvador Allende, 
candidate of the Marxist FRAP coalition. 
In 1964, they turned massively to the 
progressive Christian Democrats and 
Eduardo Frei Montalva, who, in an essen- 
tially 2-man race with Allende, was the 
1st president in the century to win more 
than 50% of the vote. The effect of this, 
and subsequent congressional elections, 
1965, was to break the mold of traditional 
politics. Despite stiff opposition from the 
combined right and left, the Christian 
Democrats, a nonclerical reformist Catho- 
lic party, began a frontal assault on 
fundamental problems. The purpose of 
"Chileanization" of copper, Dec. 1964, 


principal source of foreign exchange, was 
to assure adequ^ite funds for develop- 
ment. The government assumed greater 
control, but did not nationalize the U.S.- 
run mines, in exchange for promises of 
$500-m. new investment and doubled 
production by 1970. Important land re- 
form, education, and community devel- 
opment legislation was enacted. 

Uruguay and Paraguay 

194S-68 

STABILITY AND STAGNATION IN 
URUGUAY. In 19.52 Uruguay replaced 
its presidential form of government with 
a 9-man executive National Council, 
which was operative until 1966, when the 
more conventional executive was restored. 
In the 1958 election the Nationalist Party 
(Blancos) ousted the Colorados from con- 
trol of the national government for the 
1st time in 93 years. The Colorados 
returned to [)Ower in 1966. Neither party 
under cither constitutional arrangement 
seemed able to halt spiraling inflation 
(the price index rose from 100 in 1958 to 
393 in 1963), the drain of the state’s 
welfare burden, economic stagnation 
(especially wool and meat production) , 
and the concomitant social unrest and 
frequent strikes. 

PRAETORIAN STATE IN PARA- 
GUAY. Ruled since 11 July, 1954. by 
Gen. Alfredo Stroessner, Paraguay con- 
tinued as an isolated, backward, peaceful 
dictatorship. 

Bolivia 

1945-64 

THE MNR AND SOCIAL REVOLU- 
TION. On 9-1 1 Apr., 1952, a widespread 
popular uprising led to the recall from 
Argentina of Victor Pa/ Estenssoro. exiled 
leader of the Bolivian National Revolu- 
tionary Movement (MNR) . In the follow- 
ing decade the MNR presided over and 
partially directed the beginnings of a 
painful transformation of this poorest of 
South American countries. In his 1st term 
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Paz Estenssoro made suffrage universal; 
disbanded the army and ^rmed a civilian 
militia; nationali/ed the tin mines, source 
of foreign exchange (COMIBOL, Oct. 
1952) : and, partially compelled by Indian 
uprisings, instituted an important land 
reform, 2 Aug., 1953. The social goals— 
rapid economic development and the 
integration of the Indian into national 
life—were laudable and supported hiian- 
cially by the U.S. The economic ellecis of 
revolutionary policies, however— declining 
agricultural production and an unparal- 
leled inflation (aveiage of 57.‘U';, per year, 
1951-60) —created grave new social prob- 
lems and sharp rifis within the MNR. 
President Hern An Siles Zuazo, 1956-60. 
and Paz in his 2nd term, 1960-61, forced 
by economic necessity to austerity mea- 
sures, were increasingly icj)rcssivc In 
1963 labor leader Juan Lechin withdrew 
from the MNR. On 1 Nov.. 1964. 
Gen. Rene Barrientos Ortuno headed a 
junta that ousted Paz and he assumed the 
presidency, 6 Nov. 

1964-68 

THE MILITARY IN POLITICS. Dc 

spite armed clashes between the army and 
till miners, 1965, Oriurio was able to 
consolidate his hold over the government, 
and he was elected president in the 
national election held on 3 July, 1966. 
Ortufio’s government was shaken by the 
publication of the captured war diary of 
Che Guesara, who was killed by Boli\iaii 
troops, 9 Oct., 1967. Following the dis- 
(losure that a government minister had 
released the diary, a state of siege was 
declared, and on 27 July, 1968, an all 
military cabinet was appointed. 

Peru and Ecuador 

1945-62 

APRISTA INFLUENCE IN PERU. .\1 

though representing a majority of popu- 
lar opinion in the country and with the 
fundamental support ol President }os6 
Luis Bustamante, 1945-48. the Aprista 
Party was unable to carry through its 


economic or social legislation against the 
dogged opposition of^ Peru’s traditional 
oligarchy. Gbn. Manuel Odria (president, 
lp48-56) deposed Bustamante, outlawed 
the Apristas, and ruled without pretense 
of democracy. His elected successor, 
Manuel Prado, 1956-62, lacked the politi- 
cal advantage of high export prices Iroin 
which Odria had benefited and ran into 
increasing economic difficulties. 

1963-68 

BELAtJj^DE TERRY. After the military 
annulled the results of the 1962 presiden- 
tial elections (in which Aprista leader 
Flaya de la Torre had a plurality) , 
another election was held. 9. June, 1963, 
and Fernando Belaunde Terry of Accic^n 
Pojjular was elected. Lacking the tradi- 
tional military enmity toward Haya, 
Belaunde was able to enlist the support 
of progressive elements within the armed 
forces for social programs often largely 
appropriated from the Apristas. Be- 
Litinde's inability to cope with a severe 
financial crisis and his imposition of a 
settlement with American oil interests, 
which olfcndcnl nationalist army officers, 
led to a coup on 3 Oct., 1968. The civil- 
ian government was replaced by a "Revo- 
lutionary Government" composed of mili- 
tarv men. 

INSTABILITY IN ECUADOR. The 

apparent beginnings of constitutional 
succession begun by the reformist and 
democratic administration of Galo Plaza 
T.asso, 1918-52. were ended bv a scries of 
military coups in the 1960’s. The Indians 
remained uninlegrated into the nation, 
the economy underdeveloped, and poli- 
tics traditionally personalisiic and un- 
stable. 

Colombia and Venezuela 

194fr-57 

VIOLENCIA IN COLOMBIA. A split in 
the Liberal Party allowed the Conserva- 
tive, Mariano Ospina P^rez, to be elected 
president, 1946. Almost immediately the 
government began purging Liberal offi- 
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cials, increasingly making use of the army 
and police. The persecution aroused Lib- 
eral resistance and set in motion a dialec- 
tic of violence unparalleled in Latin 
America in the 20th cent. An estimated 
200,000 people died in more than a 
decade of civil war, banditry, and class 
warfare. The bogotazo, an immense riot 
which destroyed all of central Bogota 
(.?500 m. damage, 1,500 killed), followed 
the assassination of the Liberal leader, 
Jorge Eli^cer Gaitdn, 9 Apr., 1948. The 
semifascist repression initiated by Presi- 
dent Laureano Gdmez, 1950-53, intensi- 
fied hostilities and finally led to interven- 
tion by the army, June 1953. An inept 
attempt by Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla to 
reshape Colombian politics in a Peronist 
mold united students, church, and both 
parties against him. He was ousted. May 

1957. 

DEMOCRACY AND DICTATOR 
SHIP IN VENEZUELA. After a brief 
period of reformist rule, 1945-48, the 
Accidn Democrjitica (AD) party was over- 
thrown by the military, Nov. 194fl. 
Emerging from the ruling junta, Col. 
Marcos Pt^rez Jimenez established a per- 
sonal dictatorship, 1950-58, which was 
politically brutal and economically irre- 
sponsible. On 23 Jan., 1958, P^rez Jimd-^ 
nez fled in the face ot overwhelming 
popular pressure. 

1958-^8 

COLOMBIAN NATIONAL FRONT. 
The Violencia destroyed the fabric of 
Colombian society without producing a 
revolutionary government. On 7 Aug., 

1958, Liberal Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
1958-62, began the unique National 
Front, a constitutional arrangement for 
16 years during which the 2 traditional 
parties would alternate in the presidency 
and otherwise divide all political offices 
equally between them. The agreement 
did bring greater stability but no con- 
certed action to deal with the effects of 
the social upheaval. It remained to be 
seen if the Liberal Carlos Lleras Res- 
trepo, 1966-70, would be more successful 
in attacking fundamental problems than 


the “do-nothing" administration of the 
Conservative Quillermo Le6n Valencia, 
1962-66. 

AD AND VENEZUELAN DEMO 
CRATIC REFORM. Ruling in coalition 
with the Christian Democrats (COPEl) , 
AD’s Rdmulo Betancourt, 1959-64, 
brought Venezuela planned economic de- 
velopment, significant social reform, and 
—in the face of guerrilla terror on the left 
and army pressure on the right— deter- 
minedly democratic government. Betan- 
court cut illiteracy from 50% to 21%, 
carried out agrarian reform, fostered la- 
bor organization and industry profit shar- 
ing. built the huge Giiayana CJty indus- 
trial complex, and began to utilize Vene- 
zuela’s enormous oil receipts to diversify 
the economy. Venezuela’s 1st elected civil- 
ian president in history to finish his term, 
Betancourt turned over his office to 
former AD labor leader Raul Lconi, 1 1 
Mar., 1964. The coalition government 
broke down, Mar. 1966, with the AD’s 
partners charging that they were not 
being permitted a large enough role in 
the government. Leoni was able to form 
another government, however, and con- 
tinued to advance AD programs. 

Brazil 

1945-54 

DUTRA. On 25 Oct., 1945, President 
Getulio Vargas was deposed to assure the 
return of democracy. In Dec. Gen. Enrico 
Dutra was elected. He proved an un- 
imaginative chief executive. Policy was 
shaped largely by the clash between the 
formerly dominant agricultural and mer- 
cantile interests and the nationalistic 
industrialists that had emerged during 
the Vargas era. The Constitution of 1946 
established a federal system but included 
many provisions for social welfare pio- 
neered by Vargas. 

RETURN OF VARGAS. Vargas, re- 
elected president, Oct. 1950, found lead- 
ing a democratic government, with a 
hostile Congress, difficult (although he 
succeeded in founding the state oil 
monopoly, PETROBRAS, in 1953) . Beset 
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by a declining demand for exports and a 
threatened military coup, Vargas com- 
mitted suicide, 24 Aug., 1954. 

1956-64 

KIJBITSCHEK AND GROWTH. Jusce 
lino Kul)its(hek won a narrow plurality 
in the presidential election of Oct. 1955 
and. following a "preventive" coup to 
ensure his succession, took office in Jan. 
195('). He brought the country rapid eco- 
nomic growth, especially of infrastructure 
(average giowih 7 . 2 ^^^ jiei vear, 1956-60) ; 
built the new national capital of Brasilia 
(dedicated Apr. 1960), opening the in- 
ter ioi for development; attacked regional 
imbalance with a new development 
agency (SIJDKNE, headed by Celso Fur- 
tado) foi the poverty-sti icken northeast; 
and generally favored growth over stabil- 
ity. Bra7il paid a price* rapid inflation 
(cost of living up 21 1956-60) and 

neglect of social development leading to 
increasing unrest. 

DRIFT TO THE LEFT. Elected as a 
reformer in Oct. 1960 and promising an 
"independeni" foreign policy, Jaiiio 
Quadros resigned enigmatically, 25 Aug., 
1961. His successor, his leftist and inde- 
pendently eleded vice-president, Joao 
(Jango) Coulart, took office after strong 
resistance from the military and amid 
rising tensions. His inability to deal with 
the inflation (more than HO^^J,, 1963; 20 % 
per month, 1964) and his drift to the left 
led to his ouster by the military in a 
broadly sujrported coup, 31 Mar.-2 Apr.. 
1964. 

1964-68 

“REVOLUTIONARY” GOVERNMENT 
BY THE ARMY. With the coup the 
military moved from its position as 
prompter in the wings, where it had been 
since 1945, to the center of the political 
stage. President Humberto Castelo 
Branco, 11 Apr., 1964-15 Mar., 1967, 
assumed far-reaching decree powers, de- 
prived of political rights some 9,000 pub- 
lic figures, abolished existing political 
parties, re-established close ties with the 


U.S., and adopted conservative austerity 
remedies for inflation. After the indirect 
election ^nd installation of Marshal 
Arthur da Costa e Silva as president, 1*5 
Mar., 1967, there were some signs that the 
military might relax its direct hold over 
the nation. 

Central America 
1945-68 

MEXICX). With the governments of 
Miguel Aleman, 1946-52, and Adolfo 
Rui/ Cortines, 1952-58, the civilian heirs 
of the Mexican revolution turned to the 
right, sacrificing social reform to eco- 
nomic dc’velopineni. Fhc ^economic re- 
sults were impressive: the most diversified 
economv in Latin .America, with a high 
rate of sustained and balanced growth 
(aveiage, 6 5^;, per year, 1951-60), and 
"\rexicani7C‘d" control of key sectors. But 
the level of real wages in 1058 was 
actually lower than in 1939, and in 1956 
^6^'', of school-. ige children were still not 
in school. Adolfo iy)j)C/ Mateos, 1958-64, 
reversed the trend somewhat, channeling 
more of the budget into social invest- 
ments. stepping up land redistribution 
more than any president had done since 
C.irdenas, and instituting proBt sharing 
for labor (though using the army to break 
a rail strike, Apr. 19.59) . The guarantee of 
congressional seats to opposition parties, 
1964, by Gustavo Dia7 Ordaz (president, 
1964-70) emphasized not the liberality of 
the government party (PRI) but rather 
its continuing inability to allow genuine 
democracy. 

STUDENT UNREST. Dissatisfaction 
wMth heavy-handed police behavior and 
infringements on student autonomy led 
to violent street fighting between students 
and [)olice-military contingents. July 
1968 As the fighting extended through 
the summer into Oct., the demonstrators 
were able to force a government reap- 
praisal of parts of the penal code, as well 
as a pledge to uphold university au- 
tonomy. 

GUATEMALA. 'Ehe progressive re- 
gime of Dr. Juan Jos^ Arevalo, 1945 - 51 , 
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began a decade of social change. Arevalo 
instituted social security and a labor 
code, restored civil liberties, Encouraged 
the formation of labor and peasant, 
unions, and attempted to integrate the 
Indians (50% of the population) into 
the national life. His successor, Col. 
Jacobo Arisen/ Guzman, 1951-54, moved 
further left, fell under Communist influ- 
ence, and repressed opf)osition. His agrar- 
ian reform, July 1952, struck at the 
extensive holdings of the United Fruit 
Co., and alarmed the U.S., which helped 
arm the “liberation army" that overthrew 
him, June 1954. Between 19,54 and 1968, 2 
military and 2 civilian regimes have for 
the most part tried to avoid the problems 
raised by the. revolution. From 1967 on- 
ward guerrillas were active in the country- 
side. 

EL SALVADOR. Since a junior officers’ 
coup, 13 Dec., 1948, El Salvador has had 
moderate military government, with eco- 
nomic development, stability, some social 
reform, and a degree of political freedom. 
With the exception of the period 26 Oct.^ 
1960-24 Jan., 1961, when a more extreme 
military faction seized power, rule was 
lodged mainly with 2 government parties, 
PRUD, 1950-60, and PCN, 1961 onward. 
Resistance from the tiny but entrenched 
civilian oligarchy, added to the military's 
own fears of instability, prevented funda- 
mental change. 

COSTA RICA. After winning a 2- 
month civil war, 1948, and restoring the 
government to the president-elect, JosE 
Figueres was himself elected president in 
1953. His aprista type National Libera- 
tion Party (PLN) implemented a pro- 
gram of agricultural, industrial, and edu- 
cational development, abolished the 
armed forces, and democratically turned 
over office in 1958 when the Conservative 
opposition (PUN) w'on a narrow victory. 
A change of presidents also occurred 
following the 1962 (PLN) and 1966 
(PUN) electoral contests. 

NICARAGUA. Despite the assassina- 
tion of the long-time dictator, Anastasio 
(Tacho) Somoza in 1956, Nicaragua con- 
tinued to be run like a private fief by his 
surviving family. 

HONDURAS. Following a^ coup by 
restless junior officers, 1956, the Liberal, 


Ram6n Villeda Morales, 1957-63, insti- 
tuted a brief pgriod of change in his 
poverty-stricken country. When his party 
appeared certain to win re-election, the 
army, desirous of regaining direct control, 
staged a coup, 3 Oct., 1963. 

PANAMA. After a short period of 
reform under Jos<^ Rem<5n. 1952-55, 
Panama’s politics continued to be charac- 
terized by electoral successions and ex- 
treme personalism. A growing sense of 
nationalism was demonstrated by the anti- 
U.S. riots of Jan. 1964. A new Canal 
Treaty followed, 24 Sept., 1965. In Mar. 
1968 the National Guard, which sup- 
ported the National Liberal Party gov- 
ernment, prevented the National Assem- 
bly from removing President Robles from 
office. Robles’ candidate in the May elec- 
tions was defeated, but the National 
Guard overthrew the victor. President 
Arnulfo Arias, on 11 Oct., 1968. Charging 
that Arias had attempted to reshuffle the 
Guard’s leadership, the National Guard 
replaced the president with a junta of 
senior officers. 

The Caribbean 
1945-68 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. Follow- 
ing the ineffective and corrupt elected 
regimes of Ramon Grau San Martin, 
1944-48, and Carlos Prio SocarrAs, 1948- 
52, Fulgencio Batista, 10 Mar., 1952-31 
Dec., 1958, built a dictatorship on the 
support of the army, organized labor, and 
the U.S. After 3 years of guerrilla warfare, 
he was overthrown by Fidel Castro, who 
gradually instituted the most sweeping 
social revolution in the history of the 
hemisphere. 

The revolution in Cuba was not so 
much the events that brought Castro to 
power as the direction taken thereafter. 
The Agrarian Reform, 17 May, 1959, was 
a crucial turning point. It was intended to 
achieve Cuba’s “economic independence’’ 
by nationalizing the vital sugar industry 
and estates (principal source of foreign 
exchange) , diversifying agriculture, and 
distributing land to the landless. Its 
excutive agency, INRA, largely run by 
the revolutionary army, soon assumed the 
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larger task of administering all national- 
ized properties (Cuban ^nd foreign) and 
reorganizing the whole economy under 
state control. Anti-Batista moderates had 
left all top government posts by July 

1959, gradually being replaced by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party (PSP). In 
July and Oct. 1960 all large foreign and 
Cuban busine.sses were nationalized ^est. 
$1 billion U.S. property) . The 15 Oct., 

1960, Urban Reform limited income fiom 
rentals to $600 a month, driving middle- 
class rentiers into exile. But living 
conditions for the poor improved. 

The effect of the U.S.-USSR confronta- 
tion over Cuba, 1961-62, was to accelerate 
its government’s movement toward East 
European Communist models. Castro 
proclaimed Cuba a "socialist” country, 1 
May, 1961, and himself a "Marxist-Eenin- 
ist,” 2 Dec., 1961. In Feb. 1961 a Ministry 
of Industry had been founded (headed by 
Ch(^ Guevara) to carry out economic 
centralization and industrialization. This 
policy proved a failure. Importing raw 
materials for Cuban-produced manufac- 
tures was more expensive than importing 
finished goods from abroad. Serious food 
shortages provoked internal dissention 
and "Revolutionary Tribunals” were 
established. May 1962, to deal with eco- 
nomic crimes. But Castro was alert to the 
dangers of losing the authentically Cuban 
character of the revolution (and his own 
leadership of it) . He denounced PSP 
leader Anibal Escalante, 26 Mar., 1962, 
when the Communists attempted to co- 
opt the new single government party 
(ORI, later PURS) . 1'he limits on his 
control, however, were emphasized by the 
big-power settlement of the Oct.-Nov. 
1962 missile crisis. 

Castro’s May 1963 visit to Moscow 
resulted in his reversing Cuba's develop- 
ment ‘priorities. Terming its past policy 
"economic cretinism,” Cuba agreed to 
return to intensive sugar production 
(which had fallen from 6.8 m. tons to 3.8 
m. during 1961-63). The 2nd Agrarian 
Reform, 2 Oct., 1963, expropriated the 
land of some 10,000 medium farmers and 
shifted the ownership balance to 70% 
state, 30% private. Cuba’s youth, who 
had taken part in a successful mass 
literacy campaign in 1961, were subject, 


after 12 Nov., 1963, to compulsory mili- 
tary service. The government’s purposes 
were es.serftially to mobilize a cheap 
gource of labor and to socialize the youth 
into revolutionary values. After Nov. 
1964, more old-line Communist leaders 
weie eliminated from power in govern- 
ment (Castro himself replacing INRA 
head Carlos Rafael Rodriguez) . As of 
1968. Castro remained at the center of the 
revolution, with his vast popular support 
largely intact. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. After the 
assassination of I rujillo, 30 May. 1961, 
the Dominican Republic struggled to 
overcome the effects of his brutal 31 -year 
dictatorshij^— feeble institutions and 
poweiful armed forces. The reformist 
democrat. Juan Bosch, landslide victor in 
the Dec. 1962 elections, was ousted after 
only 8 months in offuc, 27 Feb -25 Sept., 
1963. A popular revolt, including junior 
officers led by Col. Francisco Caamaho 
Dehd, overthrew the conservative Donald 
Reid ("abral regime, 24 Apr., 1965. Out of 
fear of "another Castro,” the U.S. encour- 
aged Trujillo’s old officers to counter- 
attack. 26 .\pr.. and then, for the 1st time 
since 1926, intervened directly, landing 
marines, 28 Apr. Some 20,000 invasion 
troops })residcd over 4 months of civil 
war (ending 31 Aug., 1965). On 1 Mar., 
1966, Joacjuin Balaguer. a puppet pre- 
mier under Trujillo, defeated Bosch in 
an OAS-supervised presidential election. 

HAITI. Beginning in 1957 Francois 
Duvalier ("Papa Doc”) replaced the tra- 
ditional dictatorship of the Garde d’Haiti 
by a reign of terror at the hands of his 
Tons-Tons Maenutes (voodoo secret 
police) , driving foreign capital and the 
educated elite abroad and intensifying 
the misery of the masses. 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
1956-68 

TUNISIA. On 25 July. 1957. about 1 year 
after Tunisian independence, the Legisla- 
tive Assembly abolished the monarchy 
and appointed Habib Bourguiba head of 
state pending preparation of a new con- 
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stitution. Bourguiba initiated social re- 
forms, graining full efjuality to all citizens 
and placing persons of all relij^ions under 
the same secular law. During 1950-57, the 
state took over religious and tribal lands 
for distribution to individual farmers; 
and in Nov. 1958, the government began 
compulsory rcpuichase of land belonging 
to European settlers. 

On 1 June, 1959, the constitution estab- 
lished Tunisia as a republic: in the Nov. 
elections, Bourguiba was returned as 
president at the head of a Neo-Destour 
government. Late in 1959, Bourguiba 
began a labor mobilization program, 
under which thousands of urban unem- 
ployed returned to their home provinces 
to carry out public works projects. 

In 1961, when the French extended 
their base at Bizerte, Bourguiba called for 
evacuation and blockaded the base. The 
French retaliated with a paratroop attack 
which inflicted heavy casualties on Tuni- 
sian troops and prestige. Tunisia then 
took the case to the UN, which backed 
her position; and France agreed to evaev 
ation, effective 1963. In Oct. 1964, the 
Neo-Destour held its 7th congress, at 
which the party was reorganized and 
renamed the Parti Socialiste Destourien 
(PSD) . The national elections in Nov.- 
returned Bourguiba as president and 
approved a single list of PSD candidates 
for the Assembly. 

ALGERIA. Algerian independence, 
July 1962, came in the midst of an 
economic crisis resulting from war and 
from the exodus of the French who had 
operated the commercial economy. In 
addition, there was an open split in the 
FLN. In July the GPRA was established 
in Algiers with Ben Khedda as premier. 
But Ben Bella withdrew from the govern- 
ment and, with the support of the army 
under Col. Houari Boum^dienne, organ- 
ized his own Political Bureau. By Sept. 
Ben Bella had attained effective control 
of the country. He initiated a socialist 
economic policy under which Algerian 
peasants took over estates abandoned by 
the French and operated collective farms 
with the help of state-directed manage- 
ment committees. By the end of 1963, 
Algeria began to nationalize foreign- 


owned land and industry, although the 
economy continued to depend on French 
aid and French co-operation in exploita- 
tion of Saharan oil. 

During 1963, Ben Bella consolidated 
his political position, bringing the Com- 
munist Party and the trade unions under 
FLN control and putting down revolts in 
the Kabyle region. In Sept. 1963, Al- 
gerian voters approved a new constitution 
which designated the FLN as the sole 
legal party, with the right to name a 
single list of candidates for president and 
National Assembly. In July 1964, revolts 
broke out again in the Kabyle and Biskra 
areas, in opposition to the excessive 
personal power of the president On 19 
June, 1965, Col. Bouinedienne removed 
Ben Bella in a bloodless coup, suspended 
the constitution and the Assembly, and 
assumed the presidency at the head of a 
26-man Conseil National de la Revolu- 
tion. Boum^dienne began to restiucture 
the FLN and adopted a more gradual 
economic policy designed to ensure finan- 
cial stability and attract foieign invest- 
ment. 

MOROCCO. The 1st year of indepen- 
dence, 1956, was devoted to restoration of 
public order, as the sultan and predomi- 
nantly htiqlal government put down 
dissidence in both urban and rural aieas. 
Then the general unrest began to crystal- 
lize into organized political movements. 
Late in 1957, the Mouvement Populaire 
emerged in rural and Berber regions, 
advocating a doctrine of “Islamic social- 
ism"; the party received legal recognition 
after a revolt in the Rif in 1958. Also in 
1957, a split began to appear within 
Istiqlal; and in the summer of 1959, 
Mehdi Ben Barka joined trade unionists 
and other Istiqlal secessionists in the 
Union Nalionale des Forces Populaires 
(UNFP) , which was committed to a more 
radical economic and social policy than 
Istiqlal under A1 Fassi. 

Party rivalry brought renewed disorder, 
until King Mohammed announced, May 
1960, that he was taking control of the 
government. After Mohammed’s sudden 
death in Feb. 1961, the crown prince 
assumed power as King Hassan II. In 
Dec. 1962 a popular referendum ratified a 
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new constitution which gave extensive 
authority to the monychy and estab- 
lished a Legislative Assembly with limited 
power. 

In preparation for the elections of May 
1^)63, Ahmed Reda Guedira formed a 
new royalist party, the Front pour la D^*- 
fcnse des Institutions Constitutionnelles 
(FDIC) . The FDIC led, but failed to win 
an eflective majoiity in the elections; and 
the new government under Prime Min- 
ister Ahmed Bahnini met constant chal- 
lenges from the UNFP, which had boy- 
cotted the constitutional refevendum. and 
from I St uj la I, which questioned the elec- 
tion returns. Guedira’s regrouping of 
FDIC elements into the Parti Socialiste 
Deinotraticpie (PSD) , Apr 1964, failed to 
strengthen his position signihcantly, and 
the Assembly continued to debate while 
economic and social conditions deterio- 
rated. In Mar. 1965 the jjoj)uh:ce ex- 
jtressed its Irustraiion by riots in ('asa- 
blanca; in June Hassan suspended the 
constitution and himself took control as 
prime minister. He retained this post 
until July 1967, when he rearranged the 
cabinet and appointed Mohammed Rcn- 
hinia prime minister. 

West Africa 
1957-68 

GUINEA. Guinea’s rejection of the de 
Gaulle constitution, 1958, led to an im- 
mediate withdrawal of French technical 
and financial aid and consequent deterio- 
ration in economic conditions. Fhe coun- 
try became a 1 -party state, Dec. 1958, 
when opposition parties merged with 
Sekou I'ourt^’s Parti D^mocratique de 
GuiiK^'e (PDG) . On 1 May, 1959, Guinea 
entered into a union with Ghana, as part 
of their common pan-African policy, and 
received a £10 m. Ghanaian loan. During 
1960 Guinea withdrew from the franc 
zone and signed commercial and cultural 
agreements with various Communist 
countries. But nationalization and Com- 
munist aid proved largely ineffective: and 
in Dec. 1961, Tour^ expelled the Soviet 
ambassador for alleged plotting against 
his government. By Dec. 1962 Guinea was 


drawing closer to the West again in the 
hope of developing the country’s promis- 
ing bauxit^ and iron ore resources, aL 
^hough Toure received a new Soviet 
ambassador, Mar. 1962, and has con- 
tinued to insist on Guinean nonalign- 
ment. In Mar. 1966 I'oure gave asylum to 
deposed Ghanaian president Nkrumah 
and designated him co-chief of state, 
apparently a nominal position. 

GHANA. At independence in 1957, 
Nkrnmah’s CPP governed Ghana with a 
program stressing national unity and 
socialist economic development. Opposi- 
tion from traditional tribal and religious 
leaders, private cocoa farmers, and 
middle-class intellectuals coalesced into 
the United Party, to which, the govern- 
ment responded by trying to concentrate 
power in the CPP. In 1958 an Industrial 
Relations Act pl.tced national labor 
unions under central control, and a Pre- 
ventive Detention Act set isidc the right 
to free tiial. Several opposition leaders 
were detained under the latter act in 
1W59. 

In Apr. 1960, a plei)iscite chose a 
republican constitution with Nkrumah as 
president. In 1961 falling world prices for 
Ghana’s principal export, cocoa, in- 
creased the l)alance-of-paynients problem 
and necessitated an austerity budget. In 
Sept, and Oct. the government repressed 
protest strikes by railway and dock 
workers. Nkrumah persisted in his policy 
of heavy investment in largCs long-term 
development projects, including the Volta 
River hydroelectric power and aluminum 
smelter project, begun in 1962, and in 
spite of pressing domestic problems, he 
continued to devote considerable atten- 
tion to leadership in the pan-African 
movement. 

In a Supreme Court trial, Dec. 1963, 
Chief Justice Sir Arku Korsah acquitted 3 
men accused of treason. Nkrumah dis- 
missed Korsah and nullified the court’s 
decision under a new Law of Criminal 
Procedure Act which was rushed through 
the National Assembly. On 31 Jan., 1964, 
a referendum approved constitutional 
amendments which empowered the presi- 
dent to dismi.ss judges and namecl the 
CPP as the sole national party. The CPP 
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adopted an increasingly militant attitude 
which placed ideology before reality, 
while corruption within its tanks under- 
mined popular support. 

By 1965 Ghana was heavily in debt 
abroad; in Dec. Nkrumah negotiated a 2- 
year moratorium on debts to Communist 
countries and began seeking similar ar- 
rangements with western creditors. On 24 
Feb., 1966, while Nkrumah v/as out of the 
country, a group of senior army and 
police officers took control and estab- 
lished a National Liberation Council 
(NLC) under Gen. Joseph Ankrah. The 
NLC outlawed the CPP, suspended the 
constitution, and dissolved the Assembly. 
It canceled the economic plan and an- 
nounced a policy of stabilization by re- 
duced government spending. Aid from 
western countries eased Ghana’s balance- 
of-payments deficit. 

NIGERIA. Regionalism continued to 
dominate Nigerian politics after inde- 
pendence in 1960. Chief Awolowo. leader 
of the Action Group in the federal 
Parliament, challenged the regional sys- 
tem when he tried to gather behind him 
all the more radical elements in the 
country who opposed the Balewa govern- 
ment’s economic program and pro-west- 
ern foreign policy. Chief Akintola, pre- 
mier of the Western Region and deputy 
leader of the Action Group, opposed Awo- 
lowo. The party split open in May 1962, 
when Akintola lost both his positions. 
During the ensuing violence, the federal 
government declared a state of emergency 
in the west and began a long trial which 
ended with Awolowo’s imprisonment for 
treason. Sept. 1963. Meanwhile, Jan. 1963, 
Akintola had been reinstated as western 
premier and had formed the Nigerian 
National Democratic Party (NNDP) , a 
coalition of his followers and the NCNC. 

On 1 Oct., 1963, Nigeria became a 
federal republic with 4 regions, including 
the Mid-West Region which had been 
created in May. The Parliament elected 
Azikiwe president. Two main groups op- 
posed each other for the 1st national 
elections, 30 Dec., 1964; the Nigerian 
National Alliance (NNA) , led by 
Ahmadu Bello, combined the NPC, 
NNDP, Mid-West Democratic Front, and 
small eastern opposition parties; and the 


United Progressive Grand Alliance 
(UPGA) , led by eastern premier Michael 
Okpara, brought together the NCNC, 
Action Group, and northern opposition 
parties. The campaign became a north- 
south contest, marked by violence, and on 
28 Dec. the UPGA announced that it 
would boycott the elections because of 
irregularities in nominating candidates in 
several constituencies. With a fraction of 
the electorate voting, the NNA won an 
overwhelming majority. President Azi- 
kiwe hesitated to acknowledge these re- 
sults, but after intensive discussions with 
various political leaders, he announced, 4 
Jan., 1965, that a compromise had been 
reached whereby Prime Minister Balewa 
would form a government and supple- 
mentary elections would be held in 
doubtful constituencies. The elections, 
held 18 Mar., brought UPGA representa- 
tion in Parliament to 108 against 197 for 
NNA, but failed to end unrest. 

On 15 Jan., 1966, a group of eastern 
junior army officers carried out a coup in 
which Balewa, Bello, and Akintola were 
assassinated. By 17 Jan., Maj. Gen. John- 
son Aguiyi-Ironsi, commander in chief of 
the army, had suppressed the revolt. He 
banned political parties and established a 
military government. On 29 July, north- 
ern soldiers in a countercoup killed Ironsi 
and replaced him with Lt. Col. Jakubu 
Gowon. This action was followed by riots 
and the slaughter of thousands of east- 
erners living in the north and by a mass 
exodus of easterners to their home region. 
Lt. Col. Odumegwu Ojukwu, governor of 
the Eastern Province, challenged the le- 
gitimacy of the new regime; and relations 
between the federal government and the 
east deteriorated. On 30 May, 1967, the 
east seceded and proclaimed itself the 
independent Republic of Biafra. On 6 
July fighting broke out between federal 
and eastern troops, and continued during 
the rest of 1967 and throughout 1968. 

Democratic Republic of the Congo 
1960 

SITUATION AT INDEPENDENCE. 
The Congo became independent on 30 
June, 1960, with an excellent economic 
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potential and an explosive political situa- 
tion. I'he atmosphere \^as one of appre- 
hension and mutual suspicion between 
the Belgian and African communities. In 
addition, the Africans, with almost no 
training in western politics and with 
extravagant expectations of the benefits 
of “independence,” were themselves di- 
vided into numerous tribes. 

ARMY MUTINY AND BELGIAN 
INTERVENTION. On 5 July. 1%(). 
African soldiers in L<^opoldville and 
Thysville mutinied against their Euio- 
pean officers in protest against their 
unchanged status and low wages. The 
next day the prime minister, Patrice 
Lumumba, promoted all soldiers 1 grade 
but failed to halt the spread of the 
mutiny into Lower Congo, where Euro- 
pean civilians were attacked. On 7 July 
frightened Belgians began leaving the 
Congo. On 9 July, as the mutiny spread 
to other parts of the country, the Belgian 
government decided to send troops to 
protect its citizens; Belgian soldiers ar- 
rived the next day in FJisabethville, 
Luluabourg, and other centers of vio- 
lence. On 1 1 July Lumumba and Presi- 
dent Joseph Kasavubu, who were touring 
the disturbed areas trying to restore 
peace, agreed to accept the Belgian troops 
if they restricted themselves to protecting 
Europeans. But on the same day, Belgian 
ships bombarded Matadi, which had al- 
ready been evacuated by Europeans; and 
Belgian forces supported Katanga in a 
declaration of secession under Moise 
T.shombe. On 12 July, after they had 
been refused permission to land at Elisa- 
bethville, Lumumba and Kasavubu re- 
quested UN intervention against Belgian 
aggression. The first UN troops arrived, 
15 July, the Belgians began to withdraw 
from , Leopoldville, and a measure of 
order was restored. 

FALL OF LUMUMBA. On 5 Sept., 
1960, Kasavubu, with UN and western 
support, dismissed Lumumba, who had 
been seeking Russian aid to invade Ka- 
tanga and restore national unity. Lu- 
mumba in turn dismissed Kasavubu, and 
in the resultant confusion Col. Joseph 
Mobutu of the Arm^e Nationale Congo- 
laise (ANC) replaced them both, 14 Sept., 


with a College of Commissioners com- 
posed of university graduates and stu- 
dents. LunUimba, who opposed the new 
government, was confined to his resi- 
dence, while Kasavubu began to come to 
an understanding with the College. Two 
of Lumumba’s supporters, Antoine 
Gizenga and Christophe Gbenye, began 
working in Stanleyville, Nov., to set up a 
rival go\ernment; by the end of the 
month, they had established control over 
Orientale Province. Lumumba himself 
escaped, 27 Nov., but was captured by 
Mobutu’s troops, 2 Dec., and imprisoned 
at Thysville. 

1961-68 

KATANGA SECESSION. On 17 Jan., 
1961, the Lt^opoldville authorities trans- 
ferred Lumumba to Elisabethville, where 
he was murdered. The event aroused 
anger throughout Africa and brought a 
new UN resolution to return the Congo 
to parliamentary government. President 
Kas.'ivubu negotiated with Katangans and 
Lumumbists, and on 2 Aug. a new gov- 
ernment was formed with Cyrille Adoula 
as prime minister and Gizenga as deputy 
prime minister. During Sept, fighting 
broke out in Katanga when UN forces 
under Conor Cruise O’Brien attempted to 
remove foreign mercenary troops. In Oct., 
after disagreement with the Adoula gov- 
ernment, Gizenga returned to Stanleyville 
and rallied support in Orientale; but in 
Nov. some army elements turned against 
him, bringing about his arrest and im- 
prisonment, Jan. 1962. In Dec. 1961 
Adoula met with Tshombe, who con- 
sented to Leopoldville’s demands for re- 
unification but then delayed implementa- 
tion of the agreement after returning to 
Katanga. 

UN AND U.S. INTERVENTIONS. In 
Mar. 1962 Adoula and Tshombe began 
negotiating again, but the talks broke off 
without agreement in June. On 3 Sept. 
Tshombe accepted a UN proposal for 
reunification, but again postponed imple- 
mentation. On 28 Dec. UN forces re- 
newed military action, and on 14 Jan., 
1963, Tshombe announced the end of 
Katanga’s 'secession and went into exile. 
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But unrest continued throughout the 
Congo. In Apr. trade-union leaders were 
arrested after the threat of ‘a general 
strike. In Sept. Kasavubu declared Parlia- 
ment closed; and in Oct. several opposi- 
tion leaders were arrested, while others 
escaped to Brazzaville, where they formed 
a Comity National de Liht^ratiori (CNL) 
to plot the overthrow of the Adoula 
government. 

During early 1964, insurrections which 
had begun in Kwilu, Dec. 1963, spread to 
Orientale and Kivu, where local guerrillas 
fought the ANC. In June Tshombe re- 
turned from exile to announce that he 
could bring about a compromise. Kasa- 
vubu appointed him prime ministei, 10 
July; but no compromise was reached 
and, after the rebels captured Stanleyville 
in Aug., Tshombe requested and received 
U.S. air support. In Oct. the ANC, 
reinforced with mercenaries, moved into 
Eastern Congo; in Nov., with the help of 
a U.S. airlift of Belgian paratroopers, the 
ANC took Stanleyville and the rebellion 
began to peter out. , 

COUP BY MOBUTU. In Feb. 1965, 
preparing for the Mar.-Apr. legislative 
elections, Tshombe joined several parties 
into the Convention Nationale Congo- 
laise (CONACO) . Opposition Lumumbist 
parties formed the Alliance des Mouve- 
ments Nationalistes Congolais Lumumba. 
Because of voting irregularities in some 
districts, the opening of the new National 
Assembly was delayed from 30 June to 20 
Sept., during which time a power struggle 
between Kasavubu and Tshombe grew 
increasingly evident. When the Assembly 
did open, a deadlock developed between 
supporters of the 2 rivals and [)ersisted 
until 25 Nov., when Mobutu executed a 
coup. He took power as president and 
minister of defense, appointed Col. Leon- 
ard Mulamba prime minister and com- 
mander in chief of the ANC, and an- 
nounced that he would rule for 5 years by 
decree subject to parliamentary approval. 
On 26 Oct., 1966, Mobutu dismissed 
Mulamba, assumed the functions of 
prime minister himself under a presiden- 
tial regime, and began building a new 
single party, the Mouvement Populaire 


de la Revolution (MPR) . During the 
latter half of 1967, a rebellion by white 
mercenaries temporarily threatened sta- 
bility, but crisis was averted when the 
OAU intervened to bring about evacua- 
tion of the mercenaries to Ruanda, Oct. 

South Africa 

1945-68 

ADOPTION OF APARTHEID POL- 
ICY. At the end of 1947, the National 
Party published a pamphlet advocating 
apartheid, a policy of “preserving and 
safeguarding the racial identity of the 
white population of the country: of like- 
wise preserving and safeguarding the 
identity of the indigenous peoples as 
separate racial groups, with opportunities 
to develop into self-governing national 
units. . . .“ Its principles included segre- 
gation of ethnic groups into their own 
areas, with Africans working in cities 
regarded as temporal y migrants without 
the political or social rights of white 
residents. The Nationalists, led by Malan, 
won the election of May 1948 and re- 
placed Smuts’s United Party government. 
Although his more militant supporters 
favored complete territorial separation of 
the races, \ralan rejected this policy as 
impracticable, since the South African 
economy depended on African labor. 
Instead, the government initiated legisla- 
tion for increasingly stricter control over 
relations among the races, including pro- 
hibition of mixed marriages, 1949, popu- 
lation registration, 1950, and provision of 
separate housing areas, 1950. 

REACTION OF NONWHITES. Op 
position to this legislation drew together 
all nonwhites, especially after enactment 
of the Suppression of Communism Act, 
1950, which was so generally worded as to 
constitute a common threat. On May Day, 
1950, the African National Congress 
(ANC) and the South African Indian 
Congress joined to sponsor a strike, dur- 
ing which 18 people were killed. In 1951 
legislation restricted Africans to unskilled 
jobs; in 1952 the pass laws were tight- 
ened. In 1952 also, ex-Chief Albert 
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LiUhuli, an advocate of racial co-opera- 
tion, became president of ANC. from 
June until the end of tl?e \ear, thousands 
of African, Indian, and (Colored demon- 
strators violated apartheid laws and went 
to prison in a defiance campaign 

During 195S, new laws sc‘fjjrei>atcd 
transport facilities and schools and for- 
bade Africans the rii^hi to strike. In that 
year, a group of whites split off from the 
United Parly to form the laheral Parly, 
which demanded a universal franchise 
and a Rill of Rights. In 1954 Johannes 
Strijdom. a representative of the more 
extreme Transvaal hraiich of the Na- 
tional Party, was elected prime minister. 
In June 1955 a multiracial Congress of 
tfie People met near Johannesburg to 
demand e(]ual rights and opportunities 
for all South Africans. Leaders of the 
Congress, including laithuli, were among 
the 156 people arrested for tieason in 
Dec. 1956 and held until their trial ended 
in accjuittal, Mar. 1961. During that time, 
the revolutionary leadership was iin- 
mobili/ecl and dissension arose within the 
movement, culminating in the formation, 
Apr. 1959, of the Pan-Africanist Congress 
(PAC) , an exclusively \liican party op- 
posed to co-operation with other racial 
groups 01 with the Communists 

BANTUSTAN POLICY. Meanwhile, 
more resirittive law's were passed. In 1956 
Coloreds were removed from the common 
voters’ roll, and in 1957 the Immorality 
Act provided for stricter regulation of 
social intercom se. In 1958 .Strijdom was 
succeeded by Hendrik Verwoerd, who 
advocated a positive apjnoach to apart- 
heid through “sejraraie development.” 
The Promotion of Rantn .Self-Govcrii- 
ment Act, 1959, provided for eventual 
creation of 8 self-governing African terri- 
toric?s (Bantustans) and abolished the 
1936 agreement wdiicli had allowed (juali- 
fied Africans to elect 3 white representa- 
tives to Parliament. .Also in 1959, the 
Progressive Party emerged as another 
offshoot of the United Party; it called for 
a universal franchise with high but non- 
racial cjualifications. 

SHARPE VILLE. On 21 Mar., 1960, 
Africans gathered at Sharpeville to 


demonstrate against the pass laws. Police 
fired into the ciowxi, killing 72 people 
and injuriwg about 166. The government 
outlawed the .\N(] and P.AC, proclaimed 
*a state of emergency which suspended 
habeas corpus, and emb.iiked on mass 
arrests. On 15 Mar.. 1961, South Africa 
withdrew from the Commonwealth after 
other members expressed objection to her 
racial policies; on .31 May the country 
adopted republican status. 

ECONOMIC PROSPERITY AND IN- 
TERNAL SEC’.IIRITY. Outside pressure 
on th^ rejrublic increased as more African 
states gained independence and pressed 
their case against .South .Africa in the UN 
and other international bodies, and pro- 
vided more bases for .African revolution- 
aries in exile. South Africa' stiffened her 
laws; the Bantu Laws \mendment Act, 
1963. further curtailed .African rights and 
the General Law Amendment Act, 1963, 
allowed detention of persons for 90 days 
w'ithout trial. In addition, the republic 
pressed on with efforts to attain economic 
self-sufficiency. The country had achieved 
spectacular growth in the postwar period: 
exploitation of rich mineral resomces 
provided export income (particularly 
from gold, w'hich makes up some 70% of 
exports) and a basis for industtial devel- 
(jpment, which was increased by substan- 
tial domestic inv'cstment and the use of 
abundant chea]) labor. But as of 1968, the 
economy remained dependent on imports 
of some industrial supplies and oil; hence, 
in spite of political differences. South 
\frica was careful to maintain good 
economic relations with western nations, 
w'hich bought her ex])orts and sent in 
foreign capital. 

THE TRANSKEI. In Nov 1963 the 
TVanskei became the 1st Rantustan, after 
popular election of 46 of the 109 mem- 
bers of its Legisl.ative Assembly. The 
I'ranskei .\ssembly received jurisdiction 
over some local matters (subject to ap- 
proval by the republic) , but control of 
foreign affairs and security remained with 
the central South African government. 
The partition of the country under the 
Bantustan policy was opposed by the 
United Party and became the major issue 
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in the Mar. 1966 election. But the Na- 
tional Party emerged stronger than ever, 
with 126 out of 170 seats in Parliament. 

ASSASSINATION OF VERWOERD. 
On 6 Sept., 1966, Verwoerd was stabbed 
to death, but there was apparently no 
political motive on the part of the white 
assassin, who was ruled insane. John 
Vorster replaced Verwoerd as prime min- 
ister. 

Other Independent States 

1955-68 

ZAMBIA. Northern Rhodesia became the 
Republic of Zambia, 24 Oct., 1964, with 
Kaunda as president. His UNIP was the 
only effective political party, holding 55 
out of 75 seats in the National Assembly. 
Copper exports (2nd largest in the world) 
gave the country a favorable balance of 
trade, but the resulting income was 
poorly distributed. Most of the people 
remained subsistence farmers or unskilled 
mine workers, while wealth was concen- 
trated in the foreign-controlled Copper- 
belt. Kaunda’s government immediately 
announced an agreement under which 
the British South Africa Co., in return for 
£4 m. compensation, surrendered to the 
Zambian government the mineral rights 
which had been yielding some £15 m. a 
year in royalties. With UN aid, the 
government was drawing up plans for 
balanced growth when Rhodesia’s Uni- 
lateral Declaration of Independence, 
Nov. 1965, created a new series of eco- 
nomic problems. In 1965 Zambia had 
depended on the jointly owned Rhode- 
sian Railways to carry copper exports and 
96% of imports, among which coal and oil 
were particularly vital. After UDI, Zam- 
bia began to develop domestic coal de- 
posits and sought to reorient trade routes 
through Tanzania and Congo. By the end 
of 1968, all Zambian oil imports came on 
these alternate routes, but some 75% of 
other imports continued to pass through 
Rhodesia. 

TANZANIA. Just after Tanganyika’s 
independence in Dec. 1961, Julius 
Nyerere demonstrated his dedication to 


political party development by resigning 
as prime minister to devote his full time 
to leadership of FANU. After he was 
elected president under the republican 
constitution which went into effect on 9 
Dec., 1962, he continued to work to 
combine all elements of Tanganyikan 
society into a single-party structure which 
would retain the traditional African con- 
cept of government by consensus. 

In Jan. 1964 a revolution in Zanzibar 
ended with power in the hands of Abeid 
Karume’s Afro-Shirazi Party, which sup- 
ported union with Tanganyika. In Mar. 
the 2 countries joined in the United 
Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar, 
renamed Tanzania in Oct. Karume was 
named vice-president, and his party be- 
came a branch of TANU. 

On 5 Feb., 1967, following a meeting of 
TANU leaders in Arusha, Nyerere made 
his Arusha declaration on self-reliance. 
He stated that the way to economic 
development in a poor, agricultural coun- 
try such as Tanzania was not through 
dependence on foreign capital with its 
attached conditions, but through hard 
work in the countryside by the Tan- 
zanians themselves. He then nationalized 
foreign-owned commercial banks and 
Qther firms and large industrial and 
agricultural establishments, promising 
fair compensation. 

On 1 June, 1967, Nyerere met in 
Kampala with the presidents of Kenya 
and Uganda to sign a 15-year East African 
Co-operation Treaty, which established 
an East African Community to take over 
and continue the communications, 
hnance, commerce, industry, and social 
and research services which had been 
operated on a regional basis since 1961 by 
the East African Common Services Or- 
ganization (EACSO) . The treaty also pro- 
vided for an East .African Common Mar- 
ket and Development Bank. 

UGANDA. On 9 Oct., 1963, when the 
post of governor general was abolished, 
the Kabaka of Buganda, Sir Edward 
Mutesa II, became president while Obote 
remained prime minister. The alliance 
between Kabaka Yekka and UPC contin- 
ued but grew increasingly uneasy, and 
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UPC steadily built its strength until by 
Dec. 1965 it held 67 of the 91 seats in the 
National Assembly. (3n 24 Feb., 1966, 
moving to combat his enemies within the 
coalition, Obote suspended the constitu- 
tion, and on 2 Mar. he assumed all 
powers of government. On 15 Apr., Par- 
liament adopted a new constitution 
which provided for a president at the 
head of a unitary state, abolishing the 
federal status of Buganda and the other 
kingdoms. Obote was elected president. 
Upon the outbreak of violence in Bu- 
ganda, he declared a state of emergency 
and sent in troops who captured the 
palace, 24 May, and the Kabaka fled the 
country. On 8 Sept., 1967, the Assembly 
approved another new constitution, 
which made Uganda a republic with a 
president having broad executive power. 

KENYA. Kenya became a republic on 
12 Dec., 1964, as a de facto l-party state, 
since KANU had by then absorbed all 
opposition parties. Kenyatta was elected 
president and Oginga Odinga vice-presi- 
dent. During 1965 signs appeared of 
increasing tension between the radical, 
anti-western Odinga and the more mod- 
erate politicians, particularly Tom 
Mboya, minister of economic planning 
and development and secretary general of 
KANU. At a party conference in Mar. 
1966, the post of deputy president, which 
had been held by Odinga, was eliminated. 
On 14 Apr. Odinga announced his resig- 
nation as vice-president of Kenya; and in 
the following days, 3 cabinet members 
and several trade-union leaders and 
members of the National Assembly re- 
signed from KANU in support of 
Odinga, who took over as president of a 
new opposition party, the Kenya People’s 
Union (KPU) . Mboya engineered a con- 
stitutional amendment requiring the 29 
KANU defectors in the Assembly to get 
affirmation of their constituents’ continu- 
ing support in special elections which 
were held in June. KPU, facing the estab- 
lished KANU Party organization, emerged 
with 9 seats. 

ETHIOPIA. The end of World War II 
found Ethiopian sovereignty completely 
restored and Emperor Haile Selassie 
firmly in control, with power to initiate 


legislation and to appoint the prime 
minister, senators, judges, and other gov- 
ernment bfficials. In’ Nov. 1955 a revised 
constitution provided for election *of 
deputies to the lower chamber of Parlia- 
ment by universal suffrage. In the elec- 
tions of 1957, there were still no political 
parties, but rather factions all of which 
sought the emperor’s help. 

In Dec. 1960, during the emperor’s 
absence, some officers of the Imperial 
Bodyguard attempted a coup which failed 
when the army and air force opposed 
them. The populace rejoiced at the re- 
turn of Haile Selassie, stronger than ever. 
During 1961 the emperor quieted some of 
the remaining discontent by distributing 
several ministerial portfolios, recognizing 
trade unions, and appointing commis- 
sions of investigation into administration 
and land reform; but modernization in 
Ethiopia continued to be hindered by 
feudal, leligious, and political institutions 
and by a traditionalist approach to agri- 
cultural production. In 1963 the emperor 
, prevailed upon Erbrea to become an 
integral part of the empire, giving up the 
federal status it had held since 1952. Also 
in 1963, he enhanced his pan-Africanist 
stature by acting as host to the 1st 
meeting of the Organization of African 
Unity at Addis Ababa. 

SUDAN. At independence in 1956, 
Sudan faced serious problems of internal 
unity: ethnically, culturally, and linguisti- 
cally, the country was divided between 
the Arab Moslem north and the tropical 
African south influenced by Christian 
missionaries; politically, temporary alli- 
ances were fonned on the basis of per- 
sonalities or interest groups, rather than 
clearly defined party ideologies. 

Ismail al-Azhari of the NUP was re- 
placed as prime minister, 5 July, 1956, by 
Abdullah Khalil at the head of an uneasy 
coalition between 2 northern conservative 
parties, Umma and the People’s Demo- 
cratic Party (PDP) . In Feb. 1957 the 
government aroused southern resentment 
by announcing a policy of cultural inte- 
gration under which missionary schools 
would be absorbed into a national system. 
In 1958 Sudan faced an economic crisis 
resulting from accumulated unsold stocks 
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of cotton, which normally contributed 
more than 60% of exports, and falling 
world cotton prices. On 17 Nbv., 1958, 
with the support of some political 
leaders, Gen. Ibrahim Abboud occupied 
government offices in a bloodless military 
coup. He suspended the constitution, 
dissolved Parliament and political parties, 
and established a Supreme Council of the 
Armed Forces. 

The new government survived 3 at- 
tempted coups in 1959; but during the 
next few years, trade unionists, civil 
servants, and students grew increasingly 
discontented with the pervasive military 
rule. Southern opposition and demands 
for autonomy also increased. Southern 
leaders in exile in neighboring countries 
formed the Sudan African National 
Union (SANU) under William Deng. 
Inside Sudan, an underground move- 
ment, Anyanya (a poisonous insect) , took 
shape in the south in 1963; its acts of 
terrorism in 1964 met with violent repres- 
sion by the central government. In Oct. 
1964, student demonstrations in Khar- 
toum were supported by a Professional 
Front of civil servants and a general 
strike. The Abboud regime was replaced 
by a civilian caretaker government under 
Sir al-Khatirn al-Khalifa, which achieved 
an interim agreement with the southern 
provinces and arranged elections for 
Apr.-May 1965. On 14 June the resulting 
Constituent Assembly elected Mohammed 
(Muhammad) Ahmad Mahgoub of the 
dominant Umma Party as prime minister. 

The Mahgoub government failed to 
deal effectively with renewed violence in 
the south and continuing economic and 
social discontent throughout the country. 
In July 1966 political infighting brought 
about Mahgoub’s replacement by Umma 
Party President Saddiq al-Mahdi at the 
head of a coalition of Umma and NUP. 
In May 1967 Saddiq’s government fell, 
primarily because of opposition by the 
various political factions to his plans for a 
new constitution providing for a strong 
president elected by direct popular vote. 
Mahgoub took over again and named a 
coalition government which included rep- 
resentatives of Umma, NUP, PDP, and 
the southern parties. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Turkey 
1945-68 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES. In Turkey the postwar years 
witnessed the emergence for the 1st time 
of opposition parties, the most important 
of which was the Democratic Party, 
founded on 7 Jan., 1946. On 14 May, 
1950, the 1st completely free elections, 
contested by several parties, took place, 
with the Democrats winning a large 
majority of the seats, thereby ending the 
almost 30-year rule of Atatiirk’s Republi- 
can People’s Parly. T he fact that the RPP 
allowed such an election to take place 
seemed to bode well for democracy in 
Turkey. Karly in 1952 Turkey was ad- 
mitted to full membership in NATO, 
underscoring its membership in the Eu- 
ropean community. On 2 May, 1954, a 
2nd election resulted in another victory 
for the Democratic Party, but in Oct. a 
split developed in the ranks of the parly 
and led to the formation ol the Freedom 
Parly by the dissident elements. TTie 
elections of 27 Oct., 1957. reflected the 
beginnings of dissatisfaction with the 
Democrats; although the party received a 
plurality of the seals, it did not have an 
absolute majority of votes cast. 

MILITARY COUP OF 1960. On 27 
May, 1960, a coup led by Gen. Giirsel 
overthrew the regime, and he became 
president. The leading members of the 
Democratic Party were tried for treason, 
and several of them, including Adnan 
Menderes, the former prime minister, 
were executed. The military did not, 
however, wish to remain in power indefi- 
nitely, and a new assembly was convened, 
Jan. 1961, to act as a temporary Parlia- 
ment until a new constitution was rati- 
fied, 26 May. Elections held on 15 Oct., 
1961, resulted in the formation of a 
coalition government in which a new 
party, the Justice Party, was represented. 
On 22 Feb., 1962, there was an abortive 
military revolt by officers in Ankara who 
wished a military take-over, but this was 
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put down, as was a similar attempt on 21 
May, 1963. The Justice Party received a 
majority in the elections held in 1965. 

CYPRUS. The problem of Cyprus, with 
its considerable Turkish population, was 
a source of continuous concern to Turkey 
in the postwar years. The island had 
become a Kritish crown colony in 1925, 
and on 16 Aug., 1960, became an inde- 
pendent republic. Growing prcssuic for 
the union of Cyprus with Greece resulted 
in armed clashes between Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots, and the ipiestion came 
before the UN. which sent an intei na- 
tional force, the 1st contingents of which 
arrived on H Mar., 1961. Although this 
eased the situation somewhat, the next 
years did not witness any peimaueiit 
solution of the problem. 

Iran 

1945-68 

RFXATTONS WITH THE USSR. The 
conclusion of World War II found Rus- 
sian troops still in occupation of the 
northern part of the country, and in the 
fall of 1945 there were disturbances in 
Azerbaijan, w'hich was under Soviet con- 
trol. On 12 Dec., 1945, the governor of 
Tabriz was deposed and an autonomous 
Republic of Azerbaijan proclaimed with 
Soviet support. At about the same time 
an independent Kurdish republic was 
established in Mahabad. On 4 Apr., 1946, 
Iran came to terms with the Soviet 
Union, signing an agreement which pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of the Soviet 
troops. In return Iran agreed to the 
establishment of an Iranian-Soviet oil 
company to develop the northern prov- 
inces. On 9 May, 1946, the Soviet army 
withdrew, and on 15 Dec. the regime in 
AzertDaijan collapsed. On 22 Oct., 1947, 
the Ma]lis refused to ratify the agree- 
ment, and it remained a dead letter. In 
Feb. 1950 land reform, which was to 
continue over the next decade and a half, 
began with the handing over by the shah 
of the royal estates for redistribution. 

OIL ROYALTIES. Perhaps the most 
crucial events that took place in Iran in 
this period revolved around the question 


of oil royalties. The agreement with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., signed in 1933, 
was revist'd, 17 July, 1949, but the new 
agreement was not ratified by the Maji*is, 
which felt the increase in the percentage 
ol profits was not large enough. On 20 
Mar., 1951, the Mojlis passed a law 
nationalizing the oil industry, which the 
shah was forced to sign. On 29 Sept., after 
negotiations had failed, Britain took the 
case to the UN, and on 3 Oct. the last 
British company personnel were evacu- 
ated. The question was finally settled, 
after :hc overthrow of the government in 
Iran by a military coup, 19 Aug., 1953, by 
a new agreement, 5 Aug., 1954. This 
provided for a division of the profits on a 
50 50 basis. 

REFORM POLICIES. Further land- 
leform laws were passed as part of the so- 
called “White Revolution" of the shah 
and his advisers, and on 20 Aug., 1960, 
the Office of the Land Reform came into 
being On 17 Sept., 1963, a new Parlia- 
ment was elected, and on 21 Jan., 1965, 
^the })rim(* minister was killed by a mem- 
ber of an extremist religious sect, indicat- 
ing that the reform policy of the shah and 
the government was not approved in all 
(juarters. 

Egypt 

1945-68 

EXTERNAL RELATIONS. The efforts 
of Egypt in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war were directed toward achiev- 
ing the complete withdrawal of British 
troops from Egyptian soil. A treaty ini- 
tialed on 25 Oct., 1946, was not signed by 
the Egyptians because it did not provide 
for the British to leave the Sudan. Follow- 
ing the defeat of Egyptian forces in the 
1st Arab-Israeli War of 1948, an armistice 
was signed with Israel, 24 Feb., 1949, but 
a permanent peace settlement was never 
made. On 15 Oct., 1951, Egypt unilater- 
ally abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936, and it was not until 12 Feb., 
1953, that an agreement was signed be- 
tween the 2 powers for self-determination 
in the Sudan. This was followed on 19 
Oct., 1954, by an agreement concerning 
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the Sue/ Canal Base, under the terms of 
which British forces were to withdraw 
within 20 months but retained* the right 
to” return under certain conditions. 

ACCESSION OF NASSER. Internally 
Egypt was going through a series of 
upheavals that resulted in radical 
changes. Increasing dissatisfaction with 
the monarchy led on 23 July, 1952, to a 
coup by a group of colonels in the 
Egyptian army, and on 26 July the king 
abdicated. On 18 June, 1953, the mon- 
archy was abolished and Egypt became a 
republic. Gamal Abdel (‘Abd al-) Nasser 
emerged as the leader of the movement 
and, assuming the presidency, 14 Nov., 
1952, immediately began making changes. 
On 8 Sept., 1952, an agrarian reform 
decree was issued, followed by the aboli- 
tion of the Waqfs (lands held in per- 
petual trust, usually for the ultimate 
benefit of some religious institution or 
good work). On 10 Dec., 1952, the old 
constitution was abrogated, and it was 
not until 23 June, 1956, that a new one 
came into existence. 

SUEZ CRISIS OF 1956. One of Nasser’s 
most cherished schemes was the construc- 
tion of a high dam at Aswan to increase 
the cultivable land of the country. When 
on 17 July, 1956, the U.S. refused a loan 
it had earlier promised for the dam, he 
reacted swiftly and violently. On 26 July 
he seized and nationalized the Suez 
Canal. The .situation was further compli- 
cated on 29 Oct. when Israeli forces 
invaded Egypt, and on 31 Oct. Britain 
and France began air attacks which were 
followed by the landing of troops in the 
Canal Zone. On 1 Nov. Egypt blocked the 
Canal, on 6 Nov. a cease-fire was accepted, 
and a UN force was dispatched, 15 Nov. 
The dispute over the use of the Canal 
itself was not settled until 18 Mar., 1957. 
On 9 Jan., 1960, work was begun, with 
large-scale Soviet aid, on the Aswan Dam. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF UAR. Egypt 
had long seen itself as the leader of the 
movement for Arab unity and made 
several attempts to establish its position 
formally. On 1 Feb., 1958, the United 
Arab Republic was formed by a union 
with Syria which lasted until the with- 
drawal of the latter, 28 Sept., 1961. On 17 


Apr., 1963, an agreement for an Arab 
Socialist Union comprising Egypt, Syria, 
and Iraq was signed, but dissensions 
among the member countries rendered it 
ineffective. Nasser was re-elected for a 6- 
year term on 15 Mar., 1965, but with 
diminished prestige because of the de- 
teriorating economic situation in Egypt 
and because of the defeat of the Egyptian 
armed forces in the 3rd Arab-Israeli War, 
1967. 

Iraq 

1945-68 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. The 
evacuation of the last British troops from 
Iraq, Oct. 1947, marked the real beginning 
of Iiaqi independence, and on 16 Jan., 
1948, a treaty was signed between the 2 
countries by the terms of which the British 
were to withdraw from the air bases they 
had previously held. This treaty was not, 
however, ratified, due largely to the Arab- 
Israeli War of 1948. In 1950 a Develop- 
ment Board was set up which was to 
receive 70% of future oil royalties. These 
were to be used for land development. 
On 3 Feb., 1952, a new agreement was 
signed with the Iraq Petroleum Co. giving 
Iraq 50% of the profits. On 24 Feb., 1955, 
Iraq joined a mutual defense pact with 
Turkey to which Britain adhered, 30 Mar. 
The Anglo-Iraqi alliance of 1930 was 
abrogated. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC. Iraq was not exempt from the 
revolutionary fever current in the Middle 
East, and on 14 July, 1958, the monarchy 
was overthrown. King Faisal II and his 
prime minister, Nuri al-Sa'id, were killed 
and Iraq was made a republic. On 24 
Mar., 1959, Iraq withdrew from the Bagh- 
dad Pact. In Mar. 1961 the 1st of a new 
series of Kurdish rebellions that were to 
continue for the next 5 years broke out. 
On 8 Feb., 1963, the government of Gen. 
Kassem was overthrown and Arif, a leader 
of the Ba’ath Party, became president. On 
17 Apr., 1963, Iraq joined with Syria and 
Egypt in the National Socialist Union, 
and on 29 Apr., 1964, a new constitution 
came into being. In June 1966 a cease-fire 
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with the Kurds was effected, and on 30 
June, 1966, an attempte^d coup was put 
down. 

Jordan 

1945-68 

CREATION OF THE KINGDOM OF 
JORDAN. On 25 Apr., 1946, the amir of 
Transjordan took the title of king, and 
on 15 Mar., 1948, he signed a treaty of 
alliance with Britain. During the Arab- 
Israeli War of 1948, Abdullah’s forces oc- 
cupied parts of what had been the Pales- 
tine Mandate, and he annexed this terri- 
tory on 1 Dec., 1948. On 26 Apr., 1949, to 
underscore this new acquisition Trans- 
jordan became the Kingdom of Jordan. 
On 20 July, 1951, Abdullah was mur- 
dered, but the monarchy remained 1st 
under his son Talal and then under his 
grandson Hussein. On 2 Jan., 1952, a new 
constitution was promulgated. On 1 Mar., 

1956, King Hussein, in a move to gain 
popular favor in the face of increasing 
critici.sm of Jordanian depeiulence on 
Britain, dismissed Gen. Glubb, the com- 
mander of the Arab Legion, and on 24 
Oct. Jordan signed an agreement with 
Egy[)t and Syria which placed the armed 
forces of these 3 countries under an 
Egyptian commander in chiel. On 7 Apr., 

1957, there was an attempted coup 
against the king, but Hussein ])Ut this 
down, 10 Apr., thereby demonstrating the 
viability of the monarchy. The Iraqi 
revolution in July 1958 produced tensions 
in jordan, and the British landed forces 
to protect the country against the threat 
of external interference, but they were 
evacuated within a short time. 

ARAB ISRAELI WAR OF 1967. Early 
in the summer of 1967 [ordanian forces 
were defeated by Israel, and in the course 
of the war Jordanian territory, including 
the old city of Jerusalem, was captured by 
the Israelis. 

Syria 

1945-68 

POLITICAL INSTABILITY AND 
MILITARY COUPS. Governmental in- 
stability characterized the history of Syria 


in the postwar years, with a number of 
coups resulting in frequent changes in 
government’. On 21 ‘June, 1945, Syria, 
together with Lebanon, issued a declara* 
tion releasing all French citizens from 
service in the 2 countries, and French and 
British troops were withdrawn from Syria 
at the end of Apr. 1946. In July 1947, 
elections took place, but in 1949 there 
were 3 coups, resulting hnally in a mili- 
tary dictatorship under Shishakli that 
lasted from 29 Nov., 1951, to 25 Feb., 
1954. With the coming of a new regime 
the constitution, suspended in 1950, was 
restored, and elections held, Sept. 1954. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE UAR. On 
20 Oct., 1955, Syria signed a mutual- 
defense pact with Egypt, and on 1 Feb., 
1958, in the face of the threat of growing 
Soviet influence in Syria, concluded a 
complete union with Egypt with the 
formation of the United Arab Republic. 
This union was not, however, a success, 
due largely to Syria’s resentment at find- 
ing itself the junior partner in the 
^^rrangement and to Syrian dislike of 
Egyptian economic policies. 

BREAKUP OF THE UAR. On 28 
Sept., 1961, a coup by the Syrian army led 
to the dissolution of the United Arab 
Republic, and on I Dec. elections were 
held for a Constituent Assembly. A new 
series of coups in 1962 and 1963 led to the 
formation of a coalition government 
composed of army elements and members 
of the Ba’ath Party as well as other 
elements. A conflict within the Ba’ath 
Party itself between moderates and ex- 
tremists has kept the political situation 
extremely fluid with constant reshuffling 
of governments. 

Lebanon 

1945-68 

REVOLUTION OF 1952. Unlike its 
Arab neighbors, Lebanon enjoyed rela- 
tive stability in the postwar years with 1 
major exception. Foreign troops were 
withdrawn from the country by the end 
of 1946 and elections held in the spring 
of 1947. On 18 Sept., 1952, a bloodless 
revolution ousted President ai-Khuri, who 
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had been in office since 1943, and a new 
president was elected by Parliament. The 
distinctive feature of Lebanese govern- 
ment derived from the fact that due to the 
heterogeneous population it had always 
to be composed along strictly observed 
sectarian lines, with certain offices tradi- 
tionally going to members of specified 
religious groups. 

CRISIS OF 1958. The crisis that arose 
in Lebanon in 1958 occurred over the 
election of a new president and coincided 
with the Iraqi revolution. President 
Chamoun wished to amend the constitu- 
tion to enable him to run for a 2nd term, 
a proposition contested by a loosely 
organized National Front, which included 
most of the Moslem leaders of the coun- 
try as well as some Christians and sup- 
porters of Arab unity, Egypt supported 
the rebels, who gained control of not 
inconsiderable parts of the country. 
When the outbreak of the Iraqi revolu- 
tion threatened to aggravate the situation 
even further, the U.S. acted to preserve 
Lebanese independence by landing 
marines on 15 July, 1958. Ultimately the 
president decided not to seek re-election, 
the American troops were evacuated, and 
a compromise candidate was agreed upon 
for the office. The sectarian system of 
government was maintained and contin- 
ued to form the basis of Lebanese sta- 
bility. 

Arabian Peninsula 

1945-68 

SAUDI ARABIA. Saudi Arabia in the 
years after the war concentrated largely 
on the development of its oil resources 
and on a slow Kut pcrccptil)lc process of 
political and social modernization. On 30 
Dec., 1950, the agreement witli Aranico 
was revi.sed to give the government 50% 
of the company’s profits, and in 1956 a 
government-owned oil company was 
formed to develop areas not included in 
the Aramco concession. On 2 Nov., 1964, 
King Ibn Saud abdicated in favor of his 
brother Faisal, to whom he had relin- 
quished most of his power earlier in the 
year. From 1962 onward Saudi Arabia was 


involved in the conflict in the Yemen 
through its supi)ort of the Royalists there. 

YEMEN. Despite several attempted 
coups the monarchy in the Yemen re- 
tained control until Sept. 1962, when a 
republican revolt broke out led by Col. 
Sallal. On 8 May, 1965, a republican con- 
stitution was proclaimed, but the conflict 
did not remain an internal one due to the 
support of the Royalists by Saudi Arabia 
and of the Republicans by Egypt. Various 
attempts to settle the question failed, 
notably at the Khartoum Conference in 
Sept. 1967, Egypt being anxious to witli- 
draw its troops in the Yemen for possible 
use against Israel. 

Israel 

1945-68 

ARAB LSRAELI WAR OF 1948-19. 1 he 
state of Israel was proclaimed on 14 May, 
1918, the (lay on vvhidi Britain officially 
ended its mandate over Palestine, with 
Chaim Weizmann (1874-1952) as first 
president and David Beu-Gurion (b. 
1886) , prime minister. The new state was 
immediately invaded by armies from the 
surrounding Arab countries, but armistice 
agreements signed between Jan. and June 
1949 left Israel in control of a great deal 
of Palestine. No peace treaties were nego- 
tiated, since the Arabs refused to recog- 
nize the existence of Israel. The history 
of Israel since its creation has necessarily 
been dominated by the fact that it is sur- 
rounded by hostile powers whose avowed 
purpose is to annihilate it. 

SUEZ CRISIS OF 19.56. Continuing 
raids by both Arabs and Israelis in the 
bolder areas marked the years alter 1948, 
erupting into full-scale war in 1956, as a 
result of which Israel gained access to the 
sea through the Strait of Tiran. Oser the 
course of the next decade the situation 
remained relatively (piiet, although the 
Arabs made no secret of their firm inten- 
tion to recapture Palestine. 

ARAB-ISRAELI WAR OF 1967. On 5 
june, 1967. in response to Egypt’s block- 
ade of the Strait of Tiran, Israel launched 
a scries ok campaigns against Egypt, Syria, 
and Jordan. In the lightning Six Days' 
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War, she administered crushing defeats on 
all 3, capturing considerable tcritory and 
materiel. A cease-fire was arranged under 
UN auspices, but the problem remained 
unsolved, the Israelis refusing to give up 
the positions they had taken and the 
Arabs still unwilling to negotiate wdth a 
government whose existence they would 
not concede. Meanwhile fighting con- 
tinued intermittently through 1968 along 
the new borders. 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA 
India 
1947-58 

SITUATION AT INDEPENDENCE. 
Britain partitioned her Indian empire 
into predominantly TIindu India and 
predominantly Moslem Pakistan. India’s 
constitution provides lor a lederal system, 
with the central and state governments 
sharing power. ITic bicameral central 
Parliament consists of a House of the 
People and a Council of Slates. India’s 
president is largely a ceremonial figure: 
real pow’cr rests in the prime minister, 
who heads a cabinet responsible to the 
House of the People. 

ASSASSINATION OF GANDHI, 
Known worldwide for his championship 
of Ahimm (nonviolence) , Maluitnia Gan- 
dhi (1869-1948) was a prime mover in 
India’s struggle for independence. His 
appeal for mutual toleraiue between 
Hindus and Moslems alarmed Hindu 
extremists, one of whom killed him. 30 
Jan., 1948. 

PANCHA SHILA. As the Cold Wai 
intensified, Indian Prime Minister )awa- 
liarlal Nehru pursued a nonaligned for- 
eign policy. At the same lime, he worked 
to promote world peace on the basis of 
his T) Principles of Peaceful Coexistence 
(Pancha Shiln) , endorsed in a joint state- 
ment by Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, 
1950. !n the postwar years India led a 
nonaligned bloc of states with consider- 
able influence in international affairs. 

COMMUNISM IN KERALA. The 
biggest surprise of the 1957 general elec- 
tions was the victory of the Communist 


Parly in the southern Indian state of 
Kerala. This victory was due more to 
superior organization than to massive 
^popular support. Although the Commu- 
nist regime did not pursue radical poli- 
cies. Kerala’s Congress Parly, churches, 
and other groups launched a nonco-op- 
eraiion movement which paralyzed the 
government and forccM Indian President 
Rajendra Prasad to suspend Kerala’s gov- 
ernment in 1959. 

1959-68 

SINOINDIAN BORDER DISPUTE. 

The Si no- Indian border was never satis- 
factorily demaicated, and in 1959 military 
clashes erupted on the Himalayan fron- 
tier. A much more serious border crisis 
occurred in 1962, when Chinese troops 
staged a limited invasion of India. Con- 
tinuing Chinese hostility forced India to 
rely iiureasingly on Soviet and American 
military aid, thus undermining Indian 
nonalignmeni. Pi hue Minisiei Nehru’s 
.^death, 27 May, 1961, further diminished 
India’s leading role in world affairs. His 
siKcessor. Lai Rah.ulur Shastri (1904-66), 
was virtually unknown to the interna- 
tional (ornm unity. 

WAR WITH PAKISTAN. India 
fought 2 wars with Pakistan during 1965, 

1 in the Rann of Kutch, the other in 
Kashmir. Militarily the struggle', w’cre 
inconclusive, but the Kashmir conflict led 
.Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin to offer to 
mediate Indo-Pakistani differences at a 
summit conference in the .Soviet city of 
Tashkent. The Tashkent Declaration, 
signed in Jan. 1966. pledged mutual 
withdraw'al of forces from the battle zone 
and settlement of future Indo-Pakistani 
disputes without resort to force. As he 
j)iepared to return home from Tashkent, 
Prime Minister Shastri died suddenly of a 
heart attack. His successor was Nehru’s 
daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi (b. 1917) . 

DECLINE OF CONGRESS PARTY. 
After governing India virtually unchal- 
lenged since independence, the Congress 
Party suffered a serious setback in the 
1967 national elections. It barely retained 
a majority in the central Parliament, and 
ill more than half of the states it actually 
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lost its edge to opposition coalitions 
ranging broadly over the political spec- 
trum. Regional and linguistic grievances, 
religious fanaticism, widespread poverty 
and hunger, and discontent with Con- 
gress’ increasingly corrupt and ineffective 
leadership combined to produce the elec- 
toral debacle. 

Pakistan 

1947-60 

WAR WITH INDIA. Pakistan achieved 
independence as a state consisting of 2 
regions divided by 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory. Although both East and West 
Pakistan adhered to Islam, they differed 
greatly in geography and climate and in 
the ethnic and linguistic background of 
their peoples. The death in 1948 of 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s found- 
ing father, deprived the new nation of a 
potent unifying symbol. Pakistan’s diffi- 
culties were further compounded that 
year by an undeclared war with India 
over Kashmir, a state with a predomi- 
nantly Moslem population and a Hindu 
ruling class. The Kashmir issue was de- 
bated in the UN Security Council, whidi 
in 1949 secured a cease-fire and parti- 
tioned Kashmir. Pakistan has insisted that 
India hold a plebiscite permitting the 
Kashmiris to choose between Indian and 
Pakistani rule, but India has consistently 
refused. 

PAKISTAN, SEATO, AND CENTO. 
Pakistan’s foreign policy has been moti- 
vated primarily by fear of Indian aggres- 
sion. IJ.S. offers of weapons in return for 
Pakistani adherence to the SEATO and 
CENTO military alliances were therefore 
well received. Although Washington con- 
ceived of both SEATO and CENTO as 
vehicles for preventing Communist ex- 
pansion. Pakistan’s membership rested 
primarily not on anti-Communism but on 
the need for U.S. protection against 
India. 

COUP OF 1958. Party rivalries, cabinet 
instability, and deterioration of law and 
order marked Pakistani politics and 
prompted the army in 1958 to stage a 
bloodless coup. Field Marshal Moham- 


med Ayub Khan became the dominant 
figure in the new military regime. In an 
effort to legitimize his government, Ayub 
in 1959 launched a Basic Democracies 
plan, providing for the direct election by 
universal suffrage of 80,000 so-called Basic 
Democrats who, in turn, would elect 
Pakistan's president. In 1960 the newly 
chosen Basic Democrats chose Ayub. 

1961-68 

DRIFT TOWARD CHINA. Securely in 
the western camp until 1962, Pakistan 
then expressed anxiety over large U.S. 
arms shipments to India in the aftermath 
of the Sino-Indian border war. Ayub 
feared these arms would eventually be 
used against Pakistan. Increasingly skep- 
tical of SEATO’s or CENTO’s ability to 
protect her against India, Pakistan sought 
closer ties with China, most notably 
through a Sino-Pakistani border agree- 
ment signed in 196.S. Nevertheless, Paki- 
stan, still dependent on U.S. economic 
aid, retained membership in the western 
military pacts, and still outlaws her Com- 
munist Party. 

GROWTH OF OPPOSITION TO 
AYUB. For the 1st time in her history. 
Pakistan in 1965 held direct presidential 
elections. Ayub was challenged by a coali- 
tion of opposition groups whose candi- 
date was Miss Fatimah Jinnah. sister of 
Pakistan’s founder. Ayub won handily, 
however, and the opposition failed to 
remain united after the voting. In 1068 
rising separatist sentiment in Fast Paki 
Stan and the growth of opposition senti- 
ment in West Pakistan posed an in( ceas- 
ing threat to Ayub’s regime. 

Ceylon 

1948-59 

INDEPENDENCE. Ceylon’s 1st indepen- 
dent government was headed by Prime 
Minister Sir John Kotelawala’s United 
National Party. The conservative-oriented 
UNP, which maintained close ties with 
the West, remained in power until 1956, 
its main opposition coming from Ceylon’s 
Marxist groups. 
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COLOMBO PLAN. A meeting of 
British Commonwealth foreign Ministers 
in Colombo, Ceylon, resulted in the 
Colombo Plan, a program of regional co- 
operation in economic aid and technical 
assistance. The Plan’s members include 
the U.S., Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Japan as donors and 17 
Asian states as beneficiaries who use the 
aid for economic development projects. 

COLOMBO CONFERENCE. In 1954, 
representatives from Ceylon, India, Paki- 
stan, Indonesia, and Burma met at 
Colombo to devise plans to promote 
economic and political cooperation 
among themselves and to call for united 
efforts to preserve world peace. The 5 
later sponsored the Bandung Conference, 
held in Indonesia in 1955. The 5 Co- 
lombo Powers, as they were called, gave a 
major impetus to Afro-Asian co-o{)eration 
and for a time represented a significant 
bloc in international affairs. 

DEFEAT OF UNP. Having ruled Cey- 
lon since independence, the UNP lost the 
1956 elections to the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party, led by S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike. 
The SLFP governed in coalition with a 
leftist party as the People’s Lbiiied Front 
until 1959, when conservatue SLFP mem- 
bers forced the leftists out of the gov- 
ernment. 

1960-68 

RULE OF BANDARANAIKE. After 
Prime Minister Band.iranaike's assassina- 
tion by a Buddhist monk, his widow re 
placed him in office. Because Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike, the world’s Ist woman 
prime minister, adopted increasingly 
radical policies, she lost so much support 
that in 1964 her SLFP was forced to form 
a coalition government with Commu- 
nist group.s. Her radicali'im, leflccted at 
home by conBscation of foteign-owned 
industries and abroad by the loosening of 
many western ties in favor of friendship 
with Communist states, finally generated 
such opposition from moderates in her 
party that the government collapsed. The 
ensuing elections returned the UNP to 
power under Prime Minister Dudley 
Senanayake. He advocated a mixed social- 


ist economy and a return to closer rela- 
tions with the West. 

LANGUAGE RIOTS. Friction be; 
^ween Ceylon’s Sinhalese-speaking major- 
ity and Tamil-speaking minority had 
simmered since independence, but in 
1966 a decision to permit use of the 
Tamil language for government business 
in Tamil areas led to bloody communal 
riots. A state of emergency was imposed: 
but the language issue, together with 
severe economic difficulties, remain the 
country's most acute problems. 

Indonesia 

1949-60 

NATIONAL elections! Indonesia’s 
1st national elections, 1955, gave the 
largest number of votes to the Nationalist 
Party and Masjumi (a Moslem organiza- 
tion) , but the Indonesian Communist 
Party (PKI) captured 4th place. Since 
staging an al>orti\e coup in 1948, the PKI 
liad been obliged to moderate its tactics. 

BANDUNG CONFERENCE. Indone- 
sia’s foreign policy remained neutralist, 
and the Bandung Conference, 1955, of 29 
.Mro Asiair nations marked her debut as a 
leader of the nonaligned world. Spon- 
sored by the Colombo Powers, the confer- 
ence condemned colonialism and urged 
international co-operation. 

“GUIDED DEMOCRACY” AND RE- 
GIONAL REBELLIONS. Weak coalition 
governments and widespread political 
factionalism led to disillusionment with 
parliamentary democracy, which Sukarno 
called unsuitable for Indonesia. In 1957 
he advotated “Guided Democracy,” fea- 
turing a National Advisory Council with 
functional representation and an all-party 
cabirret, includirrg Communists. Mean- 
while, centrifugal pressures, always strong 
in Indonesia, exploded in 1958 in rebel- 
lions in Sumatra and Sulawesi directed 
against the Javanese-dominated central 
government. The army crushed the upris- 
ings In 1959 the Constituent Assembly 
rejected Sukarno’s plan for “Guided 
Democracy,” whereupon the president 
dissolved the Assembly by decree. The 
following ^year he suspended Parliament 
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and replaced it with a "Mutual Co- 
operation” Parliament with functional 
representation. Sukarno formally inaugu- 
rated the new system in his Political 
Manifesto of 17 Aug., 1960. 

1961-68 

"LIBERATION” OF WEST IRIAN. In 

1961 Sukarno severed diplomatic relations 
with the Netherlands for its failure to 
hand over West Irian, a part of (he 
former Dutch East Indies, to Indonesia. 
Threatening to seize West Irian by force, 
Sukarno authorized guerrilla forays into 
the territory. When war between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia loomed, the 
U.S. interveiiicd to mediate the crisis. In 

1962 an accord stipulated that West Irian 
would revert to Indonesian hands on 1 
May, 1963, following an interim UN 
administration. 

CONFRONTATION WITH MA- 
LAYSIA. Countering western hopes that 
the acquisition of West Irian would 
satisfy Indonesia’s nationalist ambitionf, 
Sukarno announced, 1963, his intention 
to crush the new British-sponsored Fed- 
eration of Malaysia. As in the case of 
West Irian, much of the impetus for the 
campaign came from the Communists, 
who had successfully exploited Sukarno’s 
growing anti-western orientation to in- 
crease their influence in Indonesia. Dur- 
ing the anti-Malaysia campaign, Sukarno, 
having alienated his western friends, pur- 
sued an increasingly pro-Chinese foreign 
policy which culminated, 1965, in Indo- 
nesia’s withdrawal from the UN. 

ABORTIVE COMMUNIST COUP 
OF 1965. On 30 Sept., 1965, the 3 m.- 
strong PKI, largest Communist Party out- 
side the Communist bloc, staged an abor- 
tive coup which was crushed by the 
troops of Gen. Suharto. The result was a 
military takeover of Indonesia and a 
massacre of Communists. 

ACCESSION OF SUHARTO. In Mar. 

1966, having already been pressured into 
banning the Communist Party, Sukarno, 
whose own connection with the coup 
remained obscure, reluctantly signed over 
all executive powers to Suharto. In Mar. 

1967, the Provisional People’s Consulta- 
tive Congress named Suhai’io acting 


president. Gravitation of political power 
to the army ha,§ been accompanied by 
concentration on Indonesia’s desperate 
economic problems and abandonment of 
foreign adventures such as the Malaysian 
confrontation. Indonesia rejoined the 
UN, abandoned the Jakarta-Peking axis, 
and returned to a neutralist foreign 
polity. Meanwhile, Sukarno, though 
shorn of all real power, retained con- 
siderable popularity, especially in Java. 

On 27 Mar., 1968, Suharto was elected 
president by the Consultative Assembly. 
Faced with renewed PKI guerrilla activity 
(stimulated by discontent because of in- 
flation and rice shortages) , the govern- 
ment began to concentrate its energies on 
a new anti-Communist military campaign. 

Malaysia 

1957-68 

SITUATION AT INDEPENDENCE. 

After independence, 31 Aug., 1957, Ma- 
laya remained in the Commonwealth and 
permitted Britain to maintain military 
bases in the country. Independent Malaya 
was a federal state with an elective 
monarch (chosen by a conference of 
'rulers for a 5-year term) . The cabinet was 
responsible to a bicameral legislature. 
Malayan independence was a blow for 
the Communist rebels, who lost hope of 
exploiting anti-British nationalist feelings. 

FEDERATION OF MALAYSIA. Fears 
that Singapore, wdth its predominantly 
Chinese population, would become an 
outpost of Peking led the British, 1963, to 
advocate merger between Malaya and 
Singapore (independent, 1959) . Such a 
merger, however, would have given the 
Chinese a racial preponderance. The de- 
cision was therefore taken to include the 
British territories of Sarawak and Sabah 
in Borneo in the new Federation of 
Malaysia, along with Singapore. Born on 
16 Sept., 1963, Malaysia was immediately 
threatened with extinction by Indonesia. 
Not until 1966, when a military regime 
replaced Sukarno, did a treaty end the 
undeclared war. 

WITHDRAWAL OF SINGAPORE 
FROM THE FEDERATION. After only 
2 years of merger, Singapore, for political 
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and economic reasons as well as personal 
rivalry between Tengkui Abdul Rahman 
of Malaysia and Lee Kuan Yew of Singa- 
pore, seceded from Malaysia, 1965. How- 
ever, Singapore pledged co-operation with 
her neighbor in defense and economic 
matters. 

Burma 

1947-68 

SITUATION AT INDEPENDENCE. 

After the proclamation of the Republic 
of the Union of Burma, 1947, and in re- 
turn for a generous financial settlement 
from Britain and a British promise to 
supply military personnel to train 
Burma’s army, Thakin Nu signed a treaty 
allowing Britain to use Buimese ports 
and airfields. Burma’s constitution em- 
bodied a system of parliamentary democ- 
racy, cabinet responsibility to the legisla- 
ture, and separaie states or aclministratise 
divisions for Shans, Kachins, Karens, and 
other minority groups. 

COMMUNIST REBELLION. A com 
bination of opposition to the agreement 
with Britain and adherence to the new 
militancy advocated by the international 
Communist movement prompted Burma’s 
Communists to rise in lebellion against 
the central government, 1948. Sporadic 
violence among Burma’s minority groups 
further weakened the government. 

MILITARY COUP OF 1958. Economic 
difficulties and minority grievances 
plagued Burma throughout the decade 
following independence. In 1958 the 
AFPFL, which still dominated the coun- 
try’s politics, split into 2 factions, of 
which that headed by LI Nu remained in 
power. Nu, however, resigned and invited 
Gen. Ne Win to take over the govern- 
ment and pacify the country. Army rule, 
characterized by efficiency, honesty, and 
reduction of Communist and other in- 
surgencies, was followed by free elections 
in 1960. U Nu’s wing of the AFPFL won, 
but its inefficiency and weakness again 
imperiled national unity. 

COUP BY NE WIN. Finally. Ne Win 
seized power in a military coup, 1962. 
which ended parliamentary democracy in 


Burma. He preserved the country from 
fragmentation along e.thnic lines, but his 
vague ideal of “Burmese Socialism’’ di(^ 
little to solve pressing economic prob- 
lems. In foreign policy the military 
regime maintained strict nonalignment 
and pursued an increasingly xenophobic 
policy. 

Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 

1954-^8 

GENEVA ACCORDS. The Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954, attended by the major 
world powers and the Indochinese states, 
established a cease-fire and partitioned 
Vietnam into a Communist nation under 
IIo in the north and a P'rench-supported 
state in the south, with elections to 
reunify the country scheduled for 1956. 
Fhe (ieneva Conference also dealt with 
the newly independent slates of Cam- 
bodia and Laos, where Communists har- 
assed the royal governments. The influ- 
Cfice of both the Khmer Issaraks in 
Cambodia and the Pathet Lao in Laos 
was greatl) cut tailed, and the 2 nations 
committed themselves to neutral foreign 
policies. 

RISE OF THE VIETCONG. Ngo 
Dinh Diem, who became South Vietnam’s 
president in 1956, refused to hold 
national elections as stipulated by the 
Geneva Conference. Thus, the Commu- 
nist Vietcong, seeing no hope of Viet- 
namese reunification while Diem ruled, 
plotted to overthrow his government. 
Beginning in 1957, the Communists assas- 
sinated large numbers of village and 
hamlet officials. In 1960 their efforts 
entered a new phase with the creation in 
Hanoi of the Front for the Liberation of 
the South and plans for concerted mili- 
tary action. 

CIVIL WAR IN LAOS. Indigenous 
Communists continued to harass the neu- 
tralist government of Laos after the 
Geneva Conference. A triangular struggle 
among right-wing military forces, the neu- 
tralist government, and the Pathet Lao 
led to full-fledged civil war, 1961. At a 
new Geneva Conference, 1962, the world 
powers imposed a settlement along the 
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lines of the 1954 accords, hut its terms 
were not regarded as binding by the 
Pathet Lao. 

ASSASSINATION OF DIEM. PresL 
dent Diem's autocratic regime alienated 
virtually every segment of South Viet- 
nam’s population. His overthrow by a 
military coup and assassination, 2 Nov., 
1963, led to a long series of military 
juntas apparently more preoccupied in 
squabbling among themselves than in 
improving the lot of the peasantry or 
prosecuting the war against the Vietcong. 

ESCALATION OF VIETNAM WAR. 
The U.S., which formerly had supplied 
arms, financial aid, and military advisers 
to South Vietnam, gradually assumed a 
major combaiant role. During 1965, large 
numbers of American troops entered 
South Vietnam and U.S. planes began 
bombing North Vietnam (pp. 591 ff .) . 

Philippines 

1946-68 

U.S..FILIPINO RELATIONS. Following 
Filipino independence, 4 July, 1946, the 
Philippines received tariff concessions on 
imports into the U.S„ but in return had 
to accept a “parity clause” guaranteeing 
American businessmen equal rights with 
Filipinos to exploit the islands’ natural 
resources. This provision generated much 
bitterness among Filipinos, as did the 
Military Bases Agreement, signed in 1947, 
which granted the U.S. a 99-year lease and 
full legal jurisdiction over several base 
complexes. 

HUKBALAHAP REBELLION. Hav 

ing led the anti-Japanese resistance in 
Luzon during World War II, the Com- 
munist Party of the Philippines (CPP) 
deeply resented the government’s refusal 
to allow its leader, Luis Taruc, to occupy 
the congressional seat he won in postwar 
elections. President Manuel Roxas also 
failed to reach an agreement with the 
Communists to surrender their arms. In 
1948 a full-fledged rebellion erupted, led 
by the Hukbalahaps, the military arm of 
the CPP. Two years later, Ramon Magsay- 
say was named defense minister and 


placed in charge of anti-Communist op- 
erations. Magsaysay intensified military 
action against the Hukbalahaps, but 
simultaneously launched a land-reform 
program to free peasants from the abuses 
of landlordism. Such measures, coupled 
with a well-timed police raid on Commu- 
nist headquarters in Manila, forced the 
insurgents underground by 1952. Elected 
president in 1953, Magsaysay continued 
his agricultural reforms, but they did not 
survive his death in a plane crash, 1957. 

MANILA PACT AND SEATO. Hav 
ing maintained close links with the U.S. 
after independence and with the memory 
of Communist insurgency fresh in mind, 
the Filipino government welcomed the 
creation of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) , inaugurated by 
the Manila Pact, Nov. 1954. Later, left- 
wing Filipinos advocated renunciation of 
SEATO and a more independent foreign 
policy, but Manila continued to support 
U.S. policy in Asia. 

RENEWAL OF COMMUNIST TER- 
RORISM. Although it was outlawed in 
1957, the CPP emerged from under- 
ground, 1965, to recruit peasant support, 
denounce the corruption-ridden govern- 
ment, and exploit .inti-American senti- 
ment among left-wing students, intellec- 
tuals, and others. Hukbalahap terrorists 
assassinated or threatened many provin- 
cial and local officials and big landlords. 

CONTROVERSY OVER SABAH. In 
1968 the Philippines became embroiled 
with Malaysia in a war of words over the 
state of Sabah (formerly North Borneo) . 
The Filipino government claimed the 
area because Sabah was at one time part 
of a region the remainder of which is now 
within the Philippines. 

Thailand 

1945-68 

RULE OF PRIDI. After World War II, 
Pridi and his colleagues dominated Thai 
politics Political instability and wide- 
spread corruption and smuggling, how- 
ever, di.scredited civilian government. 
The 'mysterious death, moreover, of the 
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young king of Thailand, 1946, raised 
speculation about PridVs possible com- 
plicity. 

MILITARY COUP OF 1947. When 
P’ibun staged a military coup in 1947, he 
claimed to have saved Thailand from a 
Communist and republican take-over. 
Elections in 1948 gave him a mantle of 
legitimacy both at home and abroad In 
1949 Pridi, backed by some military men, 
sought to oust P'ibun's regime and rein- 
state civilian government. When the coup 
failed, Pridi fled to China. 

THAI ACCESSION TO SEATO. In 
response to polite allegations, 1952, of a 
Communist plot to overthrow the govern- 
ment, P'ibun authorized the arrest of 
hundreds of resident Chinese and a ban 
on Chinese newspapers and schools. The 
regime also promulgated an Un-Thai 
Activities Act forbidding Communist .ac- 
tivity. Thailand's anti-Communism was 
reflected in foreign policy by adherence, 
1954, to SEATO, which established its 
headquarters in Bangkok. 

EXPERIMENT WITH DEMOC- 
RACY. In 1955 P’ilnin suddenly an- 
nounced that democracy would be per- 
mitted in Thailand. This decision was 
due to a combination of factors: a recent 
trip by P’ibun to the U.S, and Britain, an 
attempt to gain popular suj)port, and a 
softening attitude toward China due to 
Chou En-lai’s warmth at the Bandung 
Conference. 

RETURN TO MILITARY GOV- 
ERNMENT. Elections held under the 
new multiparty system. 1957, gave the 
government a bare majority, but it was 
widely accused of ballot rigging. When 
opposition reached threatening propor- 
tions, the government declared a national 
emergency, which ended political democ- 
racy in Thailand. Later that year, Gen. 
Sarit Thanarat staged a bloodless coup, 
dissolved the legislature, and suspended 
the constitution. An army-led coalition 
government was formed, but in 1958 Sarit 
staged another coup and assumed power 
at the head of a military junta. His 
regime renewed suppression of the Com- 
munists and other opposition groups. 

U.S. GUARANTEE TO THAII.AND. 
Disturbed by Communist successes in the 


Laotian civil war across Thailand’s fron- 
tier, Thai Foreign^ Minister Thanat 
Khoman signed a joint statement witl^ 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 6 Mar., 
1962, guaranteeing Thailand’s security 
and territorial integrity and pledging U.S. 
protection of the country from armed 
attack or “indirect aggression.’’ Two 
months later, as the Laotian situation 
deteriorated further, the U.S. landed a 
marine contingent in Thailand. 

COMMUNLST INSURGENCY. As the 
Vietnam War intensified, the U.S. made 
increasing use of its military bases in 
rhailand. while the Thais sent troops to 
South Vietnam. Such actions angered 
Peking, which in 1965 announced crea- 
tion of a Thai Patriotic Front dedicated 
to the overthrow of the Bangkok regime 
and elimination of U.S. influence from 
Tliailand. The Communist threat became 
particularly strong in the northeast, Thai- 
land's most underdeveloped area, whose 
residents are ethnically similar to the Lao 
peoples across the Mekong River. In 1967 
ilie military took over complete control of 
the anti-Communist campaign in the 
northern provinces, and martial law was 
dedal ed. 1 Dec., in 5 central and south- 
ern provinces. 

AUSTRALASIA 

Australia 

1945-68 

POSTWAR POLICIES. On 5 July, 1945, 
Joseph B. Chifley replaced John Curtin as 
prime minister. Labour remained in office 
until 1949, running the country according 
to principles far different from those 
employed by prewar governments. The 
almost immediate achievement of full 
employment resulted from a sharp increase 
in consumer demand and not from a 
healthy balance among various types of 
industries or from an adequate supply of 
basic services supporting production 
growth. As a reaction against having been 
attacked, Australia was now determined 
to sustain her position by rapidly increas- 
ing her economic strength and by build- 
ing up her population by encouraging the 
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flow of immigrants from Europe. Though 
aware of changes in Europe, the Austral- 
ian government was much more con- 
cerned with her neighbors to the north 
and Labour's general reaction was to view 
the rising anticolonialism of the new 
Asian nations in terms of nationalism 
rather than Communism, even at the risk 
of alienating the former colonial powers. 

LABOUR PARTY-COMMUNIST 
CLASH. The Australian Communist 
Party, having followed a prowar polity, 
had won control of several important 
unions, though its numbers remained 
small. These unions antagonized the La- 
bour government by employing the strike 
weapon to settle disputes rather than by 
using the available arbitration machinery. 
The Communist-inspired strike in the 
New South Wales coal mines, 1949, 
brought swift government retaliation. 
Public reaction to the economic chaos 
caused by the coal strike and also to 
Chifley’s unsuccessful attempt to national- 
ize the banks resulted in a victory for the 
Liberal-Country Party coalition in the 
1949 general election. 

THE MENZIES ERA. Under Robert 
G. Menzies (prime minister, 1949-66) , 
Australia entered a new era. To promote 
economic growth Menzies did not hesitate 
to borrow abroad. Although in the 1950’s 
there were 3 periods of inflation and 3 of 
recession, the general trend of the 
national income was upward. Employ- 
ment, especially in the steadily growing 
industrial sector, remained full, and 
Menzies remained in office. He dealt with 
the 2 important issues which had defeated 
Labour by satisfactorily regularizing rela- 
tions between the Commonwealth Bank 
and the private trading banks, and by 
proposing to proscribe the Communist 
Party. Fearing gross infractions of the 
civil liberties of all citizens as a conse- 
quence of an attempt to silence one 
group. Labour successfully fought the 
proscription attempt, but anti-Commu- 
nism was not thereby abated or the 
Communist cause noticeably advanced. 
Though accused of favoring the Commu- 
nists and badly split when a large Roman 
Catholic element set up a splinter Demo- 
cratic Labour Party, Labour candidates 


gained 15 more seats in the House in the 
1961 elections, reducing the Liberal-CP 
majority to 2. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. For Menzies 
Australia's relations with Britain were of 
primary importance, and next to them 
her relations with the U.S. But as the 
postwar world changed, the Australian 
government's foreign policy changed like- 
wise to meet new demands. I'he Com- 
monwealth had to sustain its own posi- 
tion, especially in regard to the U.S. and 
Asia, and with less dependence on Britain 
than before the war. Thus Australia 
refused to recognize mainland China 
(though Britain did so) , was the first UN 
member to join the U.S. in the Korean 
War, and sent troops to Vietnam. 

On 20 Jan., 1966, Menzies retired and 
was succeeded as prime minister first by 
Harold E. Holt (1908-67) and then by 
fohn H. Gorton (b. 1911). Ehere has 
been little change in the government's 
internal or external policies. 

New Zealand 

194S-68 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. In Feb. 
1945 the government substantially altered 
New Zealand's 3-year-old wage stabiliza- 
tion plan by allowing labor unions dis- 
satisfied with existing wages and scales to 
apply to arbitration courts for review. 

LABOUR VICTORY OF 1946. On 27 
Nov., 1946, the Labour government was 
re-elected, winning 42 parliamentary seats 
to the National Party’s 38. 

ECONOMIC POLICY. In Sept. 1947 
New Zealand extended butter and meat 
rationing into 1948 to permit maximum 
exports to Britain. In Aug. 1948 New 
Zealand restored currency parity with 
Britain. In Sept, meat rationing was 
abolished, with only butter and gasoline 
remaining. (Butter rationing ended on 4 
June, 1950.) New Zealand had record 
trade totals for the year ending 30 June, 
1948. In Sept. 1949 the New Zealand 
pound was devalued from U.S. $4.03 to 
$2.80. 

NATIONAL PARTY REGIME. In 
elections held 30 Nov., 1949, Labour (in 
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power 14 years) lost control of Parliament 
when the National Party won 46 seats to 
Labour's 34. On 13 Dec. Sidney George 
Holland (1893-1961), leader of the 
National Party, became prime minister. 
In June 1950 Holland announced that 
the Legislative Council, the upper house 
of Parliament, would vote itsell out of 
existence after he appointed enough new 
members to give his National Part) a 
Council majority. Elections in Sept. 1951 
increased the National Party’s strength— 
50 seats to Labour’s 30. In the Nov 1954 
parliamentary elections, the National 
Party won 43 seats to Labour’s 37. On 20 
Sept., 1957, Holland resigned as prime 
minister because of poor health and was 
succeeded by Deputy Prime Minister- 
Agriculture Minister Keith Jacka Hol- 
yoake (b. 1904) . 

LABOUR VICTORY OF 1957. In 

Nov. 1957, Labour won the general elec- 
tions, and Waltei Nash (1882-1968) was 


sworn in as prime minister, 12 Dec. In 
Jan. 1958 Nash imposed licensing controls 
on all imports because New Zealand’s 
foreign-payment dehcit had increased 
from million in Sept. 1956 to $84 

million in Sept. 1957. In Sept. 1959, the 
government announced a $1 14-million 
trade surplus for the year ended 30 June, 
due to heavy LI.S. purchases of beef and 
wool. 

ACCESSION OF HOLYOAKE. In 

Nov. 1960, Nash’s Labour Party was 
defeated by the National Party led by ex- 
Prime Minister Holyoake. The National 
Party won 45 scats to Labour’s 35. On 1 
Dec., 1963, Holyoake’s National Party 
won another 3-year term, and in 1966 
Holyoake won his 3rd 3-year term, indi- 
cating public eudorsenient of*his policy of 
sending combat troops to Vietnam. In 
1967, the New' Zealand currency was 
devalued by nearly 20% in response to 
British devaluation. 


Patterns of Regional Organization 


THE MOVEMENT FOR 
EUROPEAN UNITY 

194&-54 

EARLY PROPOSALS. European union 
had been discussed among European re- 
sistance leaders during the war and by the 
governments in exile in London. Speak- 
ing in Zurich, 19 Sept., 1946, (Churchill 
called for a United States of Europe, with 
Britain as a sponsor rather than. a mem- 
ber. European socialists, especially Paul 
Henri Spaak (b. 1899), supportecl closer 
union, but British socialists were unen- 
thusiastic. In June 1946 Churchill 
launched the United Europe Movement. 

CONGRESS OF EUROPE. In Dec. 
1947, most of the movements lor Euro- 
pean unity formed the International 
Committee of the Movements lor Euro- 
pean Unity; among these were Churchill’s 
United Europe Movement, the European 
Union League led by Paul van Zeeland 
(b. 1893), the European Union of ted- 
eralists led by Henri Brugmans (b. 1906) , 


the Noinelles Ecjuipes Internationales of 
Robert Bichet (b 1903), the Socialist 
Movement for a rnited States of Europe 
of Bob Edwards (1). 1906), and the 

European PaTliamentaiy Union founded 
on the initiative of tlic veteran proponent 
of European unity. Ciount Coudenhave- 
Kalcrgi (b. 1894) . Ehe committee con- 
vened a "(Congress ol Europe” at I'he 
Hague, 7-10 May, 1948, with 713 partici- 
pants from 16 countries, including Cliur- 
chill, dc Gasperi, Spaak, and Robert 
Schuman. it called for an economic and 
political union of Europe and the crea- 
tioir of a consultative assembly of Euro- 
pean parliamentarians and a European 
Court of Human Rights. These proposals 
were studied by the Brussels Treaty Per- 
manent Council, while the U.S.A. an- 
nounced its support for European union. 

COUNCIL OF EUROPE. Belgium and 
France proposed a parliamentary assem- 
bly, but Britain rejected this, proposing 
instead an intergovernmental council of 
ministers. Meanwhile, the International 
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Committee formed the European Move- 
ment, 25 On., as a permanent unofficial 
group to promote European unity. The 
“British reluctantly agreed to the idea of 
an Assembly. On 5 May, 1949, the statute 
creating the Council of Europe was 
signed by 10 powers in London; it set up 
a parliamentary Consultative Assembly 
and a Committee of Ministers meeting in 
Strasbourg. The Consultative Assembly, 
whose 1st president was Spaak, attempted 
at once to strengthen the supranational 
nature of the Council, but British and 
Scandinavian members opposed such 
moves. A European Convention on Hu- 
man Rights was signed, 4 Nov., 1950, 
creating a Court and a Commi.ssion, and 
granting the right of individual recourse. 

MARSHALL PLAN. On 5 June. 1947. 
Gen. George C. Marshall, in a speech at 
Harvard, invited European countries to 
draw up a recovery program, promising 
American aid in implementing it. Bevin, 
Molotov, and Bidault met to discuss the 
offer 27 June-3 July, but could not agree, 
Molotov rejecting a collective approach. 
Britain and France invited other Euro- 
pean states to meet to prepare a joint 
program; 14 non-Communist states at- 
tended the Paris Conference, July. The 
Conference set up a Committee on Euro- 
pean Cooperation to construct a joint 4- 
year program of needs, resources, and 
requirements; this report was adopted, 22 
Sept., and sent to Washington. On 15 
Jan., 1948, Britain and France proposed 
creating a permanent organization to 
harmonize action; on 16 Apr., 16 coun- 
tries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program signed the Convention 
creating the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) . From 
1948 to 1952 OEEC distributed $12 bil- 
lion of American aid. 

EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL 
COMMUNITY. On 9 May, 1950, French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman made 
public a detailed proposal worked out by 
Jean Monnet (b. 1888) for placing French 
and German coal and steel under a High 
Authority which would have directly 
binding powers, the agreement to be 
open to other European states. Benelux 
(the economic union of Belgium, the 


Netherlands, and Luxembourg, formed 29 
Oct., 1947) , Italy, and Germany welcomed 
the plan; the British stood aloof. Within 
continental Europe, only the Gaullists, 
Communists, and German Socialists op- 
posed the idea. In the ensuing negotia- 
tions among the 6 countries, a Council of 
Ministers to represent the states was 
added to the plan. The Ticaty of Paris 
creating the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC) was signed, 18 Apr., 
1951. The High Authority of 9, appointed 
by but not responsible to the member 
states, took office under Jean Monnet as 
president, 10 Aug., 19.52; a Common 
Assembly of 78 parliamentarians desig- 
nated by each Parliament was empowered 
to discuss the work of the Community; a 
Court of Justice adjudicated treaty dis- 
putes; and a Consultative Economic and 
Social Committee advised the Authority. 
By May 1953 the Common Market in coal 
and steel was effective. 

EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMU 
NITY. With the outbreak of the Korean 
War, the U.S. sought the raising of 12 
German divisions. On 11 Aug., 1950. 
Churchill proposed the creation of a 
European army; Reynaud, Adenauer, and 
Schuman supported it. Pressure grew, 
especially after the adoption. Sept., of a 
"forward” strategy by NATO. In an effort 
to prevent the creation of an autonomous 
German army. Rend Pleven (b. 1901) pro- 
posed, 24 Oct., the creation of a European 
'Defense Community (EDC) , on the lines 
of the ECSC. Benelux, Italy, and Ger- 
many accepted. Negotiations led to the 
signature of the Treaty of Paris institut- 
ing EDC, 27 May, 1952; it provided for 
organs similar to those of ECSC and for 
the integration of the 6 armies. 

EUROPEAN POLITICAL COMMU- 
NITY. On 30 May, 1952, the Common 
Assembly asked the governments of the 6 
to prepare the draft of a European Politi- 
cal Community as foreseen in the EDC 
Treaty. The 6 foreign ministers invited 
the Common Assembly to draft such a 
treaty, 10 Sept.; adding representatives of 
other member states of the Council of 
Europe, it formed an Ad Hoc Assembly, 
presided over by Spaak, which presented 
its draft for a "European Community," 10 
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Mar., 1953; it proposed a People’s Cham- 
ber, directly elected, an^ a Senate repre- 
senting the states, an Executive Council 
responsible for general administration, a 
Council of national ministers to harmo- 
nize national and European policies, a 
Court of Justice, and an advisory Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The proposed 
community would absorb the functions of 
EDC and ECSC. The other 5 ratified 
ED(], but when it was put to the French 
National Assembly, it was rejected on a 


technicality, 30 Aug., 1954. Both EDC and 
EPC therefore died. 

1954-68 

WESTERN EUROPEAN UNION. Fol 
lowing the French Assembly’s action, 
Eden at once called a conference in 
London of the 6, Britain, the U.S.A., and 
Canada, 28 Sept.-3 Oct. Britain declared 
her willingness to maintain British troops 
on the Continent. The Conference re- 
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sumed in Paris, 20-23 Oct., and resulted 
in the Paris Agreements. These restored 
German sovereignty; allowed controlled 
rearmament of Germany; admitted Italy 
and Germany to a revised Brussels Treaty 
(renamed Western European Union) ; 
prohibited Germany from manufacturing 
atomic, bacteriological, or chemical 
weapons; and established a European 
Statute for the Saar. (The Statute was 
rejected by the Saar voters, 23 Oct., 1955, 
and the Saar was incorporated in Ger- 
many, 1 Jan., 1957.) 

EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMU- 
NITY. In May 1955 the Common Assem- 
bly called on the 6 to proceed with eco- 
nomic union. The foreign ministers met 
at Messina, 1-2 June, and endorsed the 
idea of economic integration and an 
atomic energy community. An intergov- 
ernmental committee (Spaak Committee) 
was formed and reported in Apr. 1956. 
Pressure was also brought to bear by the 
Action Committee for the United States 
of Europe, founded by Monnet, 18 Jan., 
1956. The ministers approved the reporf 
and the Spaak Committee prepared a 
draft treaty. The resultant Treaty of 
Rome was signed, 25 Mar., 1957, and 
entered into force, 1 Jan., 1958. It pro- 
vided for a European Economic Commu- 
nity (EEC) ; for the gradual elimination 
over 12 to 15 years of all tariffs among the 
Six, and the introduction of a common 
external tariff; for the making of common 
agricultural, social, trade cycle, transport, 
and energy policies; and for the free 
movement of labor, capital, and services. 
It created a Council of Ministers, an 
independent Commission of 9, and an 
enlarged Common Assembly of 142 with 
powers of discussion. The ECSC Court of 
Justice became that of the EEC. A Euro- 
pean Development Bank to aid underde- 
veloped areas of the EEC and a European 
Investment Bank to assist the associated 
territories of the EEC (colonies of France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands) were 
established. A separate treaty set up the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). Walter Hallstein (b. 1901) 
was named president of the EEC Com- 
mission and Louis Armand (b. 1905) 


president of the Euratom Commission. 
Both organizations settled in Brussels. 

EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCI- 
ATION. In July 1956 Macmillan pro- 
posed to the OEEC that it investigate the 
creation of an industrial free trade area. 
A working group reported its feasibility, 
Jan. 1957. In Sept, negotiations began 
among the OEEC members in a commit- 
tee chaired by Reginald Maudling (b. 
1916). The French were cool to the 
proposal, and in Nov. 1958 they declared 
it impracticable, thus ending the negotia- 
tions. The British canvassed the idea of a 
free trade area without the 6, and 7 states 
(Austria. Britain, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Swit/eiland) 
signed the Convention of Stockholm, 20 
Nov., 1959, creating the European Free 
Trade Association; a progressive reduc- 
tion of industrial tariffs among the mem- 
bers was to be instituted. The organiza- 
tion was based in Geneva; the 1st 20% 
tariff reductions were made on 1 July, 
1960. 

BRITISH ATTEMPT TO JOIN 
EEC. The 1st EEC tariff reductions were 
made on 1 Jan., 1959. By July I960 duties 
had been reduced to 80% of their 1958 
level, and a decision was made to speed 
up further cuts and also the institution of 
a Common External Tariff. On 10-11 
Feb., 1961, after a scries of bilateral 
meetings, the heads of government of the 
p met in Paris to discuss political union. 
They set up a commission headed by 
Christian Fouchet (b. 1911) to outline 
proposals. At a 2nd meeting in Bonn, 18 
July, they instructed the Fouchet Com- 
mittee to draw up a. formal draft. On 31 
July, Macmillan announced that Britain 
would open negotiations with a view to 
joining EEC. Denmark and Ireland did 
likewise, Aug. The British negotiations 
opened on 10 Oct., Edward Heath lead- 
ing the British team. The Fouchet Com- 
mittee presented its plan, Nov., proposing 
a Union of European States, with fre- 
quent regular meetings of heads of gov- 
ernment and foreign ministers, acting 
unanimously; other states might be ad- 
mitted by unanimous decision. In Dec. 
the European Parliamentary Assembly 
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called for the inclusion in the plan of a 
secretary general with powers of initiative 
and direct elections to the Assembly. 
After prolonged discussions, the 6 agreed, 
14 Jan., 1962, on the broad lines of a 
common agricultural policy and passage 
to the 2nd stage of the treaty. Discussions 
on political union continued, but on 17 
Apr., following a British request in the 
Western Euiopcan Union Council to take 
part in them, Belgium and Holland 
refused to accept a revised French draft 
plan, and declined further discussions 
without British participation, which the 
French in turn rejected. The British 
negotiations continued, the British insist- 
ing on safeguards for their agriculture, 
Commonwealth trade, and their EFTA 
partners. De Gaulle made a state visit to 
Germany, 4-9 Sept. In a press conference, 

14 Jan., 1963, de Gaulle stated that he did 
not deem Britain ready to join the EEC; 
the negotiations were adjourned, sine die, 
29 Jan. 

DEVFXOPMENT OF EEC. On 22 
Jan., 1963, de Gaulle and Adenauer 
signed a Franco-German Treaty of Co- 
operation, providing for semiannual 
meetings of heads of government and 
more frequent meetings of other minis- 
ters. The Bundestag attached a preamble 
to it on ratification, reiterating Germany’s 
commitment to NATO and belief in 
British membership in the EEC. On 20 
July the 6 signed the Convention of 
Yaounde with 18 associated states of the 
EEC, to run to 1969. In Sept., Nigeria 
asked for association negotiations; the 
association agreement with I'urkcy was 
signed, 12 Se[)t. On 24 Sept, Tanganyika. 
Uganda, and Kenya requested' negof* t- 
tions, on 18 Oct. Tunisia, and on 14 Dec. 
Morocco. On 23 Dec. the Council agreed 
on basic regulations for certain agricul- 
tural products. On 5 Feb., 1964, negotia- 
tions opened with Algeria. In a decision, 

15 July, the Court of Justice recognized 
the primacy of Community law over 
national law. In Sept., the Commission 
proposed "Initiative 64" to speed up the 
customs union and remove other trade 
harriers. On 15 Dec., the Council finally 
agreed on common cereal prices, the 


heart of the agricultural policy, to be 
effective 1 July, 1967. On 19 Mar., 1965, 
negotiations on membership began with 
Austria. On 8 Apr., a treaty was signed 
’for the merger of the executives of the 
ECSC, EEC, and Euratom. On 30 June, 
following disagreement on the financing 
of the agricultural policy, the French 
decided to boycott Community activities. 
The crisis was resolved, 28-29 Jan., 1966, 
when France agreed to resume participa- 
tion after agreement to disagree on the 
(juestion of majority voting. On 16 July 
the rssociation agreement with Nigeria 
was signed. On 8 Feb., 1967, the Council 
adopted the 1st medium-range economic 
program. British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson made a new bid to join EEC, 1 1 
May. On 17 May de Gaulle virtually ruled 
out the possibility of British membership 
in the foreseeable future. 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
CO-OPERATION 

, 1945-68 

REGIONAL ORGANIZATION BE- 
FORE WORLD WAR 11. Pan Ameri- 
canism," a term much in use before 
World War II, referred specifically to re- 
gional organization which included both 
the U.S. and Latin America (as distinct 
from a "Latin Americanism" which con- 
cerned Latin nations exclusively) . The 
history of Pan-Americanism dates from 
the 1st International Conference of 
American States, 2 Oct., 1889-19 Apr., 
1890. which instituted a "Commercial 
Bureau," renamed the "Pan American 
Union" in 1910. This limited machinery 
foi diplomatic and economic co-operation 
could serve no multilateral function, 
confronted by the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of power asserted by the U.S., 
especially in the Caribbean, 1890-1930. 
The system was powerless to stop several 
intraregionai conflicts in the interwar 
period, notably the bloody Paraguay-Bo- 
livia Chaco War, 1932-35. In the early 
1920's Latin nations tried, unsuccessfully, 
to use the League of Nations as an insti- 
tutional counterweight to the regional 
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organization, which, by the time of the 
Havana Conference, l‘)28. they were 
openly denouncing 'as a State Department 
puppet. 

U.S. GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICV. 

Franklin Roosevelt rejuvenated the 
North-South relationship, ending unilat- 
eral II.S. intervention (Montevideo Con- 
ference. Dec. 19.S.3), laying foundations 
for economic co-operation (e.g.. Export- 
Import Bank, 1934) , and involving Latin 
nations in hemispheric defense dining 
World War II (Havana Conference, 
1940) . 

PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCES. 
Following World War II the range of 
U.S.-Latin American co-operation broad- 
ened. with the periodic grandiose Pan 
American conferences (the last held in 
Caracas, 1954) gradually replaced by more 
frequent and specialized contacts, diplo- 
matic, cultural, military, and economic. 
Nevertheless, inter .American legional or- 
ganization remained weak, providing 
neither the collective security desired by 
the U.S. nor the economic development 
wanted by Latin America. 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES. U.S. involvement in World 
War II and the Cold War ended what- 
ever basis the old Pan-Americanism pos- 
sessed— a common New Woild isolation- 
ism from Europe. The U S. inevitably saw 
Latin America as one part of its world- 
wide commitment. It conceived of re- 
gional organization primarily in terms of 
collective security, with the Rio Pact for 
mutual defense (2 Sept.. 1947) and the 
Organization of American States (0.\S, 
created Mar. 1948) as its instruments. 
Latin American nations, the long fight for 
the principle of nonintervention fresh in 
their memories, resisted this initiative. 
They remained largely unresponsive to 
U.S. appeals for OAS action on Korea, 
Mar. 1951, Guatemala, Mar. 1954, and 
Cuba, 1960 onward. In 1965 the U.S. 
demonstrated its lack of confidence in 
multilateral military action when it uni- 
laterally invaded the Dominican Repub- 
lic, 28 Apr., in direct violation of the 
OAS Charter, only afterward requesting 
creation of an OAS peace force, which 
came into existence, 6 May. 


ECONOMIC CO OPERATION. 

Thiough the 1950’s Latin nations worried 
less about an external threat from Com- 
munism than an internal one from pres- 
sing social and economic problems. The 
violent Latin response to the good-will 
tour of Vice-President Richard Nixon, 27 
Apr -15 May, 1958; the proposal of “Op- 
eration Pan America” by Bia/ilian Presi- 
dent Juscclino Kubiischck, June 1958; 
and the victory of Fidel Castro in Cuba, 1 
Jan. 1959, finally spurred the U.S. to a 
new kind of regional co-operation. On 29 
Dec., 1959, it supported establishment of 
an Inter-American Development Bank, 
with SI billion capitalization. By the Act 
of Bogotd, 12 Sept., 1960, the LIS. en- 
dorsed Latin American social reform and 
statijt economic planning. 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS. Pro 
posed, 13 Mar., 1961, by President John 
F. Kennedy, and chartered at Punta del 
Este, Uruguay, 17 Aug., 1961, the .Alliance 
for Progress committed the nations of the 
Americas to a .?100 billion 10-year pro- 
gram of tax ;ind land reform and a pro- 
jected 2.5% annual economic growth. Of 
the $100 billion, the U.S. plcdgetl S20 
billion, with $11 billion of this from 
government funds at low interest. The 
results have not been encouraging Few 
Latin governments have had either the 
technical expertise to implement national 
economic planning or a real commitment 
to social reforms. For its part, the U.S. has 
appeared less concerned with social jus 
tice than social stability. Despite the 
creation of an Inter-American Committee 
for the Alliance. Jan. 1964, the Alianza 
has remained essentially a foreign aid 
program, based on bilateral bargaining 
between individual Latin nations and the 
U.S. 

LATIN AMERICANISM. Although 
efforts were made in the 19th cent., there 
was no significant intra-Latin American 
CO operation until the 1960's. Then it was 
not so much cultural similarities that 
Inought Latin nations together as a com- 
mon economic dilemma. Through the 
1950’s the UN’s Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA, headed, 1950- 
63, by .he Argentine, Raul Prebisch) 
made them aware of their deteriorating 
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position vis-a-vis the advanced manufac- 
turing nations. Latin America’s terms of 
trade declined l)y 21% between 1950 and 
1962. What was desirable for the devel- 
oped countries was not necessarily bene- 
ficial to them: stripped of protection 
under the tariff reductions approved by 
G.ATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and T rade) , intraregional Latin trade 
dropped from 12.1% of total exports in 
195.5 to 7.1% in 1961. With the example 
of the thriving European Economic Com- 
munity before them, Latin America turned 
toeconoinit integration. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN COMMON 
MARKET. In tlie century and a half 
following independence from Mexico. 
1823, 25 unsuccessful formal efforts were 
made to reintegrate the Central American 
countries politically. In Dec. 1960, turn- 
ing to economic co-operation, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Nicaiagua, and Honduras 
(joined by Costa Rica, July 1962) signed 
at Managua, Nicaragua, a (ienetal Treaty 
establishing a customs union. With the 
elimination of tariff liarriers between one 
another (on 85%, of tariff items by rnid- 
1965), intraregional trade rose from 
.$32.7 m. in 1960 to $136.0 m. in 1965. The 
creation of a common external tariff was 
70%, complete (by value) by 1966. Some 
progress had been made on integrated 
economic planning 

LATIN AMERICAN FREE TRADE 
.AREA. T he T reaty of Montevideo (rati- 
fied 2 May. 1961) created a fice trade area 
(LAFTA) between Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, ITuguay. 
C^olcjinbia (.30 .Sept, 1961), and Ecuador 
(3 Nov.. 1961), determined “to establish, 
gradually and progressively, a L.itin 
American common market.” This broader 
cominitmeiit w-as strenglliened by the 
Latin nations at Piinta del Este. Apr 
1967, •and there endorsed by the L.S., 
which, although not directly included, 
stood to gain greatly from expanded 
markets for 1 1. S. -owned subsidiaries The 
gradual elimination by 8%, per vear of 
internal' tariffs raised intra-LAFTA trade 
from $299 m. in 1961 to $588 in. in 1964. 
but Argentina alone reaped almost half 
this gain. By 1967 LAFTA had achieved 
neither a common external tariff nor sig- 


nificant economic complementarity and 
integration. An ‘‘.Andean Group” (Co- 
lombia, Chile, Ven^uela, Peru, and 
Ecuador) was created by the Declaration* 
of Bogota, 16 Aug., 1966, to counter- 
balance the economic weight of the 3 
largest Latin countries, Brazil, Mexico, 
and Argentina. 

PAN-ARABISM 

194 . 5-68 

NATURE OF PAN-ARABISM. Pan 
Arabism, although it had its roots in the 
19th and early 20th cents., is, in political 
terms, largely a creation of the years since 
1945 Wliat began primarily as a cultural 
movement in the mid 19ih cent, and re- 
ceived further stimulus from the Pan- 
Turkic policy of the Ottoman Empire 
after the Young Turks' revolution of 
1908, emerged as a more recognizably 
political movement in the inid-1930’s 
mainly as a result of the Palestine Ques- 
tion. The basic components of Pan-Arab- 
ism had long been present: a common 
language and culture as well as a glorious 
past, the memory of which still produces 
a strong emotional response. In its early 
stages, however, Pan-Arabism remained 
little more than a vague attachment to a 
culture and language and lacked a con- 
crete piogiain. T he first objective of Pan- 
Arabism w'as freedom from foreign con- 
trol, and it was not until the Arabs had 
attained independence from Ottoman 
and European overlordship that there 
(ould be any real attempt to make Pan- 
Ar.ibism a meaningful basis for unity 
within the Arab world. 

FORMATION OF THE ARAB 
LEAGUE. T he attempts to make Pan- 
Arabisrn a reality have taken several 
different forms. The earliest and most 
long-lived of these was the creation of the 
.Arab League, 22 Mar., 1945. Composed 
originally of 7 states, it has grown to 
include 13 Arab countries of the Middle 
East and North Africa. It was envisaged 
as an organization through which the 
members (ould co-ordinate their political 
activities and make decisions on Arab 
affairs The power of the League was 
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limited from the beginning, however, by 
the proviso that its decisions were only 
binding on those tnembers who accepted 
‘ them. The success of the Arab League as 
an instrument of Pan-Arabism has been 
confined largely to the non political 
sphere. During the Palestine war of 1948 
there was dissension in its ranks because 
of the determination of Jordan to annex 
parts of what had been Palestine, and the 
Arab military effort against Israel met 
with defeat. The armies of the various 
Arab states participating in the war were 
unable to co-operate effectively. 

ARAB LEAGUE POLICIES. On the 
positive side the Arab League adopted a 
cultural treaty, 27 Nov., 1945, providing 
for exchanges of professors and students 
and for translations of texts and co-opera- 
tion between scientists and writers of 
member countries. In 1950 a joint defense 
and economic co-operation treaty was 
signed, and in 1954 an Arab postal union 
was set up. Jan. 1959 saw the creation of 
an Arab Development Bank and further 
economic ties were established, Jan. 1965, 
with the creation of an Arab common 
market. The Arab League has also held 
conferences on common problems such as 
the division of the Jordan waters. There 
have, however, been continuous quarrels* 
among its members, leading in some cases 
to temporary withdrawals from the 
League, such as those of Iraq and Egypt. 

LEADERSHIP OF NASSER. With the 
emergence of Gamal Abdel Nasser in 
Egypt after the revolution of 1952, Pan- 
Arabism found its most powerful expo- 
nent. As the spokesman of the Pan-Arab 
ideal, Nasser had no rival. His personal 
charisma, coupled with his notable success 
in dealing with the West, made him the 
natural leader of the Pan-Arab move- 
ment, but even he was unable to preserve 
for long the ephemeral unions created 
with Syria in 1958 and with Syria and 
Iraq in 1963. The United Arab Republic, 
created by the merger of Syria and Egypt, 
lasted only until 1961, when Syria with- 
drew, having disliked the imposition of 
Nasser’s economic policies, which were ill- 
suited to the Syrian economy, and resent- 
ing the almost totally Egyptian personnel 


and orientation of the regime. In the case 
ol the UAR practical considerations 
proved too powerful for Pan- Arab feeling 
to overcome. The union of the monar- 
chies of Iraq and Jordan, which occurred 
almost immediately after the formation of 
the UAR in Feb. 1958, was also short- 
lived and vanished in the Iraqi revolution 
of July 1958. 

INFLUENCE OF THE BA’ATH 
PARTY. The projected union of Egypt, 
Syria, and Iraq, 1963, brought into play 
the conflict between Nasser and the 
Ba’ath Party, a socialist organization 
founded in 1940 and having branches in 
several Arab countries. At the moment of 
union, Apr. 1963, the Ba’ath was in power 
in Syria and Iraq and on good terms with 
Nasser, and it seemed that the union 
might have some chance of success. This 
situation did not last, however, and the 
union was never implemented. In addi- 
tion conflict within the Ba’ath organiza- 
tion itself, both in Syria and Iraq, weak- 
ened the party’s position as a potential 
basis for Pan-Arab unity. Ba’ath theo- 
reticians have attempted to formulate an 
ideology for the Pan-Arab movement, but 
the party has not been able to attain and 
hold onto political leadership. 

PAN-AFRICANISM 

1945-58 

PANAFRICAN CONGRESSES BE- 
FORE WORLD WAR II. The idea of 
pan-Africanism had its origins in the 
Western Hemisphere, among black men 
living in the United States and the West 
Indies. The 1st Pan-African Congress was 
convened in London, 1900, by H. Syl- 
vester Williams, a lawyer from Trinidad. 
About 30 delegates from Britain, the 
West Indies, and North America met to- 
gether to express their solidarity as black 
men in the face of white oppression in 
America and Africa. They addressed a 
protest to Queen Victoria about British 
expansion into African land in Central 
Africa. It was at this congress that the 
American intellectual, W. E. B. Du Bois, 
made his well-known prediction: "The 
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problem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the color ling." 

The 2nd Pan-African Congress met in 
Paris, 1919, during the Peace Conference. 
Fifty-seven representatives from the U.S., 
the West Indies, and various African colo 
nies came together under Du Bois' leader- 
ship. This congress adopted resolutions 
calling for laws to prevent exploitation of 
Africans and asserting the right of Afri- 
cans to participate in the government of 
their own countries. 

In 1921, Du Bois presided over the 3rd 
Pan-African Congress, which met in 3 ses- 
sions in London, Brussels, and Paris. I'he 
delegates now numbered 113, but the 
majority were still from America and 
Europe. The conference called for in- 
creased local self-government in colonies 
and recognition of the equality of all 
races. These demands were reiterated at 
the 4th Pan-African C'.ongress in London 
and Lisbon, 1923. A 5ih Congress met in 
1927 in New York; it was the last meeting 
led directly by Du Bois. 

PAN AFRICAN FEDERATION. Dur 
ing World War II, Britain became the 
center of pan-Africanism. In 1944, several 
organizations joined to form the Pan- 
African Federation, whose leaders in- 
cluded the West Indians (ieorge Padmoie 
and C. L. R. James and the African Jomo 
Kenyatta. In 1945, the Federation spon- 
sored the fith Pan African Congress in 
Manchester. Although influential Ameri- 
cans and West Indians were |)reseni, this 
congress was predominantly African. 
Among its members were such future 
leaders as Kwame Nkrumah, Chief S. L. 
Akintola, Jorrio Kenyatta, and Wallace 
Johnson. The resolutions of tlie M ni- 
chester Congress reflected the change in 
the pan-African movement; the delegates 
demanded independence for Africa 
wirhin the world community, and they 
pledged to use force, as a last resort if 
necessary, to achiese African freedom. 

1958 

1ST CONFERENCE OF INDEPEN- 
DENT AFRICAN STATES. The 1st pan 
African meeting on African soil included 


all 8 independent African slates: Ghana, 
Liberia, Ethiopia, Sudan, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Libya, and Morocco.* The delegates met 
at Accra, Ghana, 15-22 Apr., 1958, anj 
declared their opposition to colonialism 
and their support for Algeria’s fight for 
independence. They adopted a policy of 
nonalignment and loyalty to UN deci- 
sions in foreign affairs, and they agreed to 
recognize each other's sovereignty and 
settle differences among themselves by 
negotiation. 

PAN-AFRICAN FREEDOM MOVE- 
MENT FOR EAST AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA. Political parties in Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Uganda, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Zanzibar met 
at Mwanza, Tanganyika, Sept. 1958, to 
form a loose grouping which aimed to 
jiromoie continental unity by consoli- 
dating regional associations. In 1962, 
PAFMECA became PAFMECSA with the 
addition of countries of Southern Africa. 
The organization became increasingly 
concerned with assisting liberation move- 
jnents. 

1ST ALL AFRICAN PEOPLES OR 
GANIZATION CONFERENCE. The 
AAPO was a group not of governments 
but of political parties. The first confer- 
ence, held in Accra, Ghana, 5-13 Dec., 
1958, declared its ultimate objective to be 
"the evolution of a Commonwealth of 
Free African States." This aim was 
strongly supported by Ghana’s President 
Nkrumah, who called for the "total liber- 
ation of Africa." 

19.59-68 

CONAKRY DECLARATION. On 1 
May, 1959, at (Conakry, Guinea, Ghana 
and Guinea declared the creation of the 
Ghana-Giiinea Union, which was to be 
the beginning of a Union of Independent 
African States. In Dec. 1960, Mali joined 
to form the Ghana-Guinea-Mali Union. 

SANNIQUELLIE DECLARATION. 
In reaction to the Conakry Declaration, 
Liberia’s President Tubman called a 
meeting with Nkrumah and Toured at the 
Liberian village of Sanniquellie. On 19 
July, 1959, they issued a statement setting 
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forth the principles which should under- 
lie a Community of Independent African 
States. In such a cbmmunity, each state 
(v^ould maintain its own national identity. 

2ND CONFERENCE OF INDEPEN^ 
DENT AFRICAN STATES. The con 
ference met at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
15-24 June, 1960, with delegates from 13 
countries: Algeria Provisional Govern- 
ment, Cameroon, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guinea, Libya, Liberia, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Somalia, Sudan, 7 unisia. United Arab 
Republic. Flic discussion at this meeting 
revealed the continuing difference of 
opinion between those who would impose 
African unity immediately from above 
and those who would allow unity to 
evolve gradually out of federations of 
sovereign states. 

BRAZZAVILLE DECLARATION. 

Brazzaville, Republic of Congo, was the 
site of a meeting of delegates from 12 
former French territories: Cameroon, 
Central African Republic, C’.had, Repub- 
lic of Congo, Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Malagasy Republic, Mauritania, 
Niger, Senegal, lipper Volta. In addition 
to discussing several current political 
f|uestions, they declared, 19 Dec., 1960, 
their desire for progress in inter-African 
co-operation, but they opposed complete 
political integration. 

CASABLANCA CONFERENCE. A1 
geria. Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Mali, Mo- 
rocco, and the United Arab Republic met 
at Casablanca, Morocco, 3-7 Jan., 1961, to 
express their opposition to the Brazzaville 
group's position on the Congo and Mau- 
ritania. But on the (|uestion of African 
unity, although Nkrumah argued for po- 
litical union, the majority of the Casa- 
blanca powers were w’illing to lommit 
themselves only to efforts for "an effective 
form of co-operation." 

MONROVIA CONFERENCE. This 
conference met at Monrovia. Liberia, 
8-12 May, 1961, in an attemj)t to recon- 
cile differences among the various groups. 
In addition to the 12 Brazzaville states, 
Liberia, Nigeria, Somalia, Sierra Leone, 
Togo, Ethiopia, and Libya sent represen- 
tatives. But the absence of most of the 
Casablanca group weakened the force of 


the Monrovia declaration on principles of 
unity. 

LAGOS CONiERENCE. From 25-30 
Jan., 1962, the Monrovia group met again 
in Lagos, Nigeria, with the addition of 
Congo (Leopoldville) and Tanganyika 
but without Libya, which stayed away 
along with the other Casablanca states. 
Although this conference also failed to 
bring together all African states, it rati- 
fied a cliarter for an Inter-African and 
Malagasy States Organization. 

ADDIS ABABA CONFERENCE AND 
THE OAU. Thanks largely to the efforts 
of Ethiopia’s Haile Selassie, Nigeria’s 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, and Guinea’s 
Sekou Toure, it finally came about that 
almost all the independent African states 
met together to form the Organization of 
African Unity. On 25 May. 1963, in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 30 states signed a char- 
ter which stated that the purpose of the 
OAU was "to promote the unity and 
solidarity of the African states" and 
which pledged members to co-ordinate 
various j>olitical, economic, and sotial ac- 
tivities. The Organization was to have an 
Assembly of Heads of State and Govern- 
ment meeting annually, and a Council of 
Ministers and various special commissions 
which were to meet more often to imple- 
ment Assembly decisions. 

During 1963, the Ghana-Guinea-Mali 
Union, PAFMECSA, the Casablanca, and 
the Monrovia groups all disbanded in 
order that their members could concen- 
trate their unity efforts on the OAU. After 
some controversy, the Brazzaville group 
also agreed, 1964, to cease functioning as 
a political body but continued economic 
and social co-operation. 

Flic OAU has remained a group of 
sovereign slates rather than a political 
unit. As such it has sometimes suffered 
from disputes among its members over 
frontier quarrels and interference in one 
another's internal affairs. But the Orga- 
nization has presented a united viewpoint 
on such issues as apartheid, neocolonial- 
ism, and liberation of the remaining 
colonies and has thus provided an Afri- 
can vor,e in international discussion. 
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Postwar International Co-operation 


1945-49 

FOUNDING OF THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS. During World War II, sj»p»)oit 
for a new organization to prc\cnt rccur- 
retice of war developed among the allies. 
In the Moscow Declaration of Oct , 
1948, the Soviet Union, the U.S., and 
Britain, joined by (^hina, agreed to seek 
its establishment. A proposal on organiza- 
tional structure was prepared after a 
series of cotuersations held at Dumbarton 
Oaks near Washington, 21 Aug. -9 Oct.. 
1941, and agreement on most basic points 
was secured at Yalta, Feb. 1945. With the 
approach of European victory, the United 
Nations Conference on International Or- 
gani/ation, representing 50 allied oi as- 
sociated stales, met in San Francisco. 25 
Apr.-2(i June, to draft a Charter. A Steer- 
ing Committee, composed of all heads of 
delegations, decided major policy ques- 
tions. \ 14-member Executive Committee 
supervised routine matters; most drafting 
was done by 12 technical committees of 4 
commissions. The Duinbarton Oaks 
proposal formed the basis of discussion; 
few changes were made in its general out- 
lines, since approval by the great powers 
was vital. Primary political powers were 
accorded to a General Assembly and a 
Security C^ouncil. Ihe former, represent 
ing all members, received extensive pow- 
ers of discussion and recommendation on 
international issues. The Security Counc 1 
was given the responsibility of j>reserMng 
peace, with real enforcement powers. It 
was to be composed of 5 Permanent 
Members: Britain, China, France, Russia, 
and the U.S., and 0 (later increased to iO) 
members elected by the General Assem- 
bly. Action on substantive matters would 
require agreement of 7 (later 9) members, 
including all 5 major states. Other organs 
were to include the Secretariat, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Economic 
and Social Council. The International 
Court of Justice was reconstituted by a 


separate statute. 1 he (Conference adopted 
the (Charter, 25 June, and the U.S. joined, 

8 Aug. With Soviet accession, 24 Oct., the 
Charter went into effect 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. In 
1945 the dollar and the pound were the 
basic international reserve currencies. On 
27 Dec.. 1945, th.e International Monetary 
Fund was created, a basis being thereby 
established for cooperation in interna- 
tional monetary matters. On 18 Sept., 
1949, the British pounil was devalued by 
80.5% in relation to the *U.S. dollar; 
within a few days 25 countries devalued 
their currencies: Australia, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Denmark, India, Ireland, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, 18 Sept., Canada. Egypt, Finland, 
Israel, Portugal, 19 Sept.; France, Iceland, 
Iraq, Netherlands, 20 Sept.; Belgium, 21 
jfept.; Greece, Jordan, 22 Sept.; Luxem- 
bourg, 28 Sept.; Thailand, 27 Sept.; and 
West Germany, 29 Sept.; the devaluations 
invohed countries accounting for almost 
half die world’s trade and about 60% 
of the exports of the industrial countries. 

During the 1950's most currencies re- 
maineil inconvertible. In 1958 converti- 
bility at fixed rates ol exchange in the 
sterling area for nonresidents was in- 
troduced. and thereafter convertibility 
spread and there wms a general decline in 
the restrictions on payments 

Gn 18 Nov . 1967, the British pound 
WMS de\ allied Ivom S2 80 to S2.40, a 
change of 14 8^"' Ti eland followed, de- 
\aluing imniecliafely. Other countries de- 
valued: Israel, 19 Nov., Guyana, Spain, 
(]yprii,, Malawi, and New Zealand, 20 
Nov.; Denmark, Jamaica, and Ceylon, 21 
Nov.; Sierra Leone and Trinidad and 
Tobago, 22 Nov.; Iceland, 27 Nov.; and 
Nepal, 11 Dec.; the devaluations affected 
countries accounting for only 12% of 
world trade and only 12% of the exports 
of the industrial countries. 

After the Second World War the 
world’s monetary reserves (dollars, 
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pounds, and gold) did not increase as fast 
as world trade; because an expansion of 
international liquidity was considered es- 
* seritial to the continued growth of com- 
merce, world financial leaders ga^e 
thought to new means of supplementing 
existing reserve assets. On 2G Aug., 1967, 
the “Group of 10,” made up of represent- 
tativcs of Belgium, Britain. Canada, 
France, West Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and the U.S., 
agreed to a plan to establish a new kind 
of international monetary reserve, known 
as “special drawing rights” (SDR’s) . At a 
meeting in Rio, the Board of Governors 
of the International Monetary Fund re- 
solved that work proceed toward the in- 
troduction of SDR’s. On 16-17 Mar., 
1968, the governors of the central banks 
of Belgium, Britain, West Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
U.S. met in Washington, D.C., and agreed 
to a “Dual Gold Market”; officially held 
gold would be used only to cflect trans- 
fers among monetary authorities, and the 
central banks were no longer to supply 
gold to the London gold market or any 
other gold market. On the free market 
the price of gold would fluctuate; offi- 
cially, gold would remain at $35 per 
ounce. The “Group of 10” met in Stock-- 
holm, 29-30 Mar.; with iJie exception of 
the French representatives the Ministers 
and central bank governors in Stockholm 
agreed to give the necessary authority to 
the Executive Directors of the IMF to 
take steps to introduce SDR’s. Their hope 
was that the SDR system would "make a 
very substantial contribution to strength- 
ening the [world] monetary system." 

INTERNATIONAL BANK. On 27 
Dec., 1945, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank) was founded. Unlike the IMF, 
which sought to stabilize currencies, the 
IBRD’s functions were to provide financ- 
ing for worldwide reconstruction and 
development. The International Finance 
Corporation, an affiliate of the World 
Bank, was established, July 1956. The 
IFC was especially designed to encourage 
the expansion of private enterprise in less 
developed countries. In Nov. 1960 an- 
other affiliate of the World Bank was set 


up— the International Development Asso- 
ciation, designed to spur development 
financing. In 1967 the disbursements of 
the World Bank group (including IBRD, 
IFC, and IDA) exceeded $1 billion. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. After 
World War II most states had high tariffs, 
quantitative restrictions, exchange con- 
trols, and other restraints on interna- 
tional commerce, and from 1945 onward 
member states of the UN discussed mea- 
sures designed to lead to trade liberaliza- 
tion. In 1947 tariff bargaining sessions 
were held in Geneva. A UN-sponsored 
international conference on trade was 
held in Havana, Nov., with 57 countries 
participating; in Mar. 1948 the confer- 
ence completed preparation of the so- 
called Havana Charter, which provided 
for the establishment of an International 
Trade Organization to seek reductions in 
woild trade restrictions. The U.S. Con- 
gress, however, never accepted the charter 
and ITO never came into existence. 

Meanwhile, Jan. 1948, a General 
.Vgreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GAT'F) had been accepted as an interim 
measure designed to serve until ITO was 
established; the tariff schedules negoti- 
ated in Geneva in 1947 were annexed to 
the Agreement; since ITO was never 
created, GATl' continued and became an 
important institution. The 1st round of 
tariff bargaining under GATT was held 
at Annecy, France, 1949; the 2nd round 
was at Torquay, England, 1950-51. Ge- 
neva was the site for the 3rd round, 1956, 
and also for the 4th and 5th rounds, 
1960-62. The 4th round involved the ap- 
plication of GATT rules to the European 
Economic Community and the 5th, the 
“Dillon Round," involved an exchange of 
tariff concessions among GATT members 
and included the formulation of conces- 
sions as a result of the Common Market’s 
external tariff. While the Dillon Round 
was still in progress, the U.S. Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, 11 Oct., 1962, became law; it 
provided a basis for further negotiations 
for the liberalization of trade. .After more 
than a year of preliminary talks, GATT 
formally launched its 6th round, the so- 
calleil Kennedy Round, Nov. 1964. On 
30 June, 1967, 46 members of GATT 
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signed the "Kennedy Round Pact," a 
group of agreements which provided for 
the gradual cutting of tariffs by as much 
as 50% over the ensuing 5 years; the 
average cuts were estimated at 35%, 
affected almost 6,000 items, and involved 
$40 billion of world trade in industrial 
products; the Kennedy Round had 
achieved the largest tariff reductions ever 
made among industrial nations. Tariff 
concessions on agricultural products were 
also agreed on, as was a world grains 
agreement which was to guarantee higher 
minimum trading prices and institute a 
program of food aid to less developed 
countries of 4.5 m. metric tons of grain 
annually. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
AGREEMENTS. Of international agree- 
ments designed to stabilize commodity 
prices, those for wheat, sugar, tin, and 
coffee were the most important. 

In 1949 an International Wheat Agree- 
ment was signed; the agreement was 
revised in 1953, 1956, and 1962; and the 
1962 agreement w-as extended, 1965 and 
1966. By 1966, exporting countries in- 
vohed in the agreement included the Big 
4-lJ.S., Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina-plus France, Sweden, Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, and the USSR (which joined for 
the 1st time in 1962) ; importing countries 
participating numbered 39. The 1966 
agreement expired on 31 July, 1967, and 
an International Wheat and Food Aid 
Agreement was drafted as part of the 
GATT Kennedy Round to replace it. 

An International Sugar Agreement 
came into force. 1 Jan., 1954, and covered 
about 95% of the free world market’s 
sugar supplies. In 1960, owing to evenu 
in Cuba, the sugar agreement ran into 
difficulties; the U.S. government put an 
end, 16 Dec., to all American purchases of 
Cuban sugar. In the fall of 1961 interna- 
tional discussions on sugar quotas were 
held, but no agreement was reached, and 
on 31 Dec. of that year all regulation of 
the freie market in sugar ended. 

On 30 June, 1954, the principal tin 
producing countries— Malaya, Bolivia, In- 
donesia, Congo, Thailand, and Nigeria- 
signed an International Tin Agreement; 
all the major consuming countries, except 


the U.S., also signed; but ratification was 
delayed and the agreement did not be- 
come operative until * 1 July, 1956. Its 
ajm was to create adequate supplies of tin 
at reasonable, stable prices. In Feb. 1962 a 
2nd International Tin Agreement came 
into effect with much the same par- 
ticipants. 

An International Coffee Agreement was 
signed, Sept. 1962. At that point coffee 
prices had been declining for 8 consecu- 
tive years. The Coffee Agreement suc- 
ceeded in stabilizing prices, and an Inter- 
national Coffee Organization was estab- 
lished which included 61 countries (ex- 
porters and importers) and represented 
98%, of the world trade in coffee. 

NUREMBERG TRIAL?. German 
atrocities before and during World War 
II led the U.S., USSR, Britain, and 
P’rance to agree in London, 8 Aug., 1945, 
to try responsible military, political, and 
industrial leaders. The agreement in- 
cluded a statute establishing the jurisdic- 
tion and functions of an International 
Military Tribunal, whose members were 
to be named by the signatories. Twenty- 
four individuals and 8 organizations were 
indicted by the allies for conspiracy to 
wage war, crimes against peace, war crimes, 
and crimes against humanity. The Tribu- 
nal heard pro.secution and defense evi- 
dence in Nuremberg, 20 Nov., 1945-31 
Aug., 1946. Its judgment was delivered, 30 
Sept.-l Oct. Of the 22 who were tried, 19 
were convicted. Sentences ranged from 10 
years' imprisonment to death; 4 organiza- 
tions were proscribed. The Nuremberg 
trials, one of the last joint actions of the 
allies before the outbreak of the Cold 
War, was also the precedent for trials 
held later in Germany and in Tokyo, 
1946-48. 

UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
HUMAN RIGHTS. International inter- 
est in the preservation of human rights 
grew during World War II, and the San 
Francisco Conference incorporated their 
protection into the UN Charter as one of 
the organization’s purposes. In 1946, the 
Economic and Social Council created the 
Commission on Human Rights with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as its 1st chairman. 
Eventually the Commission and Council 
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produced a Declaration of Human Rights 
which was adopted by the General As- 
sembly, 10 Dec., ll)18. 'rhe Declaration 
specified many [lolitical, social, and ecq- 
nomic rights that were to be sought as 
goals by UN members. Efforts to draft a 
convention embodying these principles 
failed at first, partly because of growing 
tensions between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, partly because of opposition to 
UN action in domestic affairs. The dead- 
lock cominuccl throughout the Cold War, 
until 2 conventions were approved by the 
Assembly, lb Dec., 11)66. Other efforts had 
more immediate success. The Convention 
on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Cienocide received Assembly 
approval, 1) Dec., 1948, becoming effective 
in 1951. 7'he Convention on die Political 
Rights of Women entered into force in 
19.54. .Slavery and forced labor were also 
reviewed by the Economic and Social 
Council, as were the rights of national 
minorities. In a numbci of resolutions, 
the Assembly condemned racial discrimi- 
nation in South Africa, and the Security 
Council esentually decreed sanctions 
against that country lor its continued 
violations of human rights. 

REFUGEES. 1 he UN Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (UNRRA) 
was created, 9 Nov., 1943, to deal with the 
refugee problem after the Serond World 
War. The war and the flight or expulsion 
of populations from Eastern Europe 
produced a vast rare and resettlement 
problem which UNRRA proceeded to 
meet. Although the organization per- 
formed vital services for European and 
Far Eastern refugees in the j)ostwar 
world, increasing Cold War tensions led 
to its dissolution. In its place, the General 
Assembly established the International 
Refugee Organization (IRO) , 14 Dec., 
1946. Lacking general international sup- 
port, IRO did not complete accepting 
transferred functions from UNRRA until 
late in 1948. After substantially complet- 
ing its work in Europe, IRO was suc- 
ceeded by the Office of the UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, created on 3 
Dec., 1949. Becoming operational on 1 
Jan., 1951, this Office experienced difficul- 
ties in its early years, but eventually 


secured broad international backing, and 
continues the work of UNRRA and IRO 

l' 

throughout the world. In addition to 
these general organizations, the Assembly 
created the UN Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA), 8 Dec., 1949, to aid those 
displaced by the Arab-Israeli hostilities of 
1948. 

1950-59 

TRU.ST TERRITORIES. The UN Con- 
ference at San Francisco left disposition 
of former League mandates and Italian 
colonies to interstate negotiations, subject 
to approval by the General Assembly, or 
the .Security Council in the case of "stra- 
tegic” territories. I'he UN Trusteeship 
Council was to supervise administration. 
By 1 Nov , 1947, the General Assembly 
had approved agreements covering 9 
former mandates; .South Africa never ac- 
cepted UN su[)ervision of .South-West 
Africa. On 2 Apr., 1947, the Security 
Council approved the "strategic" United 
Stales Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. When negotiations over former 
Italian colonies failed, their disposition 
was submitted to the General Assembly 
for final determination. On 21 Nov., 1949, 
that body recommended independence 
for Libya on 2 Jan., 1952, and suggested 
that Italy should administer Somaliland 
as a trust territory for 10 years. The 
Trusteeship Council accepted the terms 
of the .Somaliland agreement, re(]uiring 
direct supervision by an Advisory Coun- 
cil, and on 2 Dec., 1950, the General As- 
sembly gave final approval, establishing 
the last UN Trust Territory. Ethiopia 
received Eritrea on 11 Sept., 1952. In the 
next decade the Trusteeship Council ex- 
ercised active supervisory powers, utiliz- 
ing Visiting Missions, and by 1967 all but 
3 Trust Territories were independent. 

SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE 
UN. With the outbreak of the Korean 
War in 1950, relations between the U.S, 
and the USSR, and their allies, reached 
theii lowest point. It was in the UN and 
its specialized agencies that regular co- 
operative contacts between the eastern 
and western blocs were maintained. 
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These agencies were created by intergov- 
ernmental agreement and associated with 
the UN through the Economic and Social 
Council. Among those created soon after 
World War II were the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) , the UN 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), the World 
Health Organization (WHO), the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD), and the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) . The World Meteorological Or- 
ganization (WMO) was formed in 1951. 
Some of these provide services, like FAO, 
concerned with increasing food supplies 
and preventing famine; WHO. combat- 
ing epidemic diseases and promoting 
pul)lic health; and WMO, providing 
worldwide weather observations. IBRD 
aids underdeveloped states financially, 
and UNES(]0 promotes literacy, research, 
and protection of cvdtural propet tics. 
Others are regulatory, like ICAO, which 
sets standards for international air navi- 
gation and transport. The older agencies 
include the International Labour Orga- 
nization (ILO) , the International Tele- 
communications Union (ITU), and the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) . These 
are primarily regulatory, with the ILO 
acting through the device of multilateral 
conventions. In recent years, all agencies 
have increased their interest in aiding 
underdeveloped nations through techni- 
cal assistance. 

UN SECRETARIAT. The Secretariat 
is the administrative arm ot the United 
Nations. Headed by a secretary general 
chosen by the Security (Council, the civil 
servants of the Secretariat are selected by, 
and responsible to, him. In carrying out 
decisions of the political organs, it is 
presumably impartial: members are ex- 
pected to serve the organization, not 
national or ideological interests. The 
secretary general possesses wide powers 
of a political nature, including the 
right to bring issues before the Secu- 
rity Council. The Council and Assembly 
frequently grant him broad discretion in 
implementing their decisions, and he 
exercises independent investigative and 
diplomatic functions. Trygve Lie of Nor- 


way was the 1st secretary general. Elected 
before the start of the Cold War, he was 
caught in the middle of the struggle 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Uniom 
The latter boycotted him after 1951 be- 
cause of the Korean War; in late 1952 
suggestions of Communist infiltration of 
the Secretariat disturbed the U.S. Unable 
to ease international tensions. Lie an- 
nounced his earlier decision to retire, 10 
Nov. With the election of Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden, Apr. 1953, an era of 
activism began, evidenced in the 1958 
Lebanon crisis and the 1960 Congo crisis. 
After Hammarskjold’s death, U Thant of 
Burma was chosen, Nov. 1961, and con- 
tinued the role of conciliator and media- 
tor between East and West. 

ATOMS FOR PEACE. With the end 
of the Korean War, the atmosphere for 
international negotiation improved, and 
the 1st detonation of a Russian hydrogen 
bomb, 12 Aug., 1953, turned thoughts in 
the U.S. toward jiromoting the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. The con- 
cept of the internationalization of nuclear 
•energy for nonmilitary pin poses had Brst 
been advanced by the U.S. as part of a 
comprehensive arms control plan on 14 
June, 1946. This Baruch Plan had been 
almost forgotten when, 8 Dec., 1953, 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower put for- 
ward his “Atoms-for-Peace" proposal in a 
speech before the General Assembly. 
International reaction was favorable, 
after initial Soviet hesitation. Following 
several years of negotiation, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) was 
established as a UN subsidiary, 23 Oct., 
1956, with support from both East and 
West. This organization assists states in 
their development of nuclear power for 
peaceful purposes. It operates as a bank 
through which Bssionable materials are 
provided to nonnuclear powers under 
adequate safeguards. In addition, it pro- 
motes research in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and provides technical 
assistance in this field to developing 
nations. 

GENEVA CONFERENCE ON FAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS. Since 1946, France 
had been faced with a growing indepen- 
dence movement in Indochina. Attempts 
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to create national regimes linked to the 
French Community in Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam had 'failed. By 1954, the 
revolutionary forces, including Commu- 
nists, were steadily gaining strength. Ori 
18 Feb. the Berlin 4 Power Conference of 
Foreign Ministers agreed to convene a 
Conference on Far Eastern Affairs under 
British and Russian cochairmanship in 
Geneva on 26 Apr. Representatives of 19 
countries, including the U.S., mainland 
China, and France, attended. After Dien 
Bien Phu fell to Communist-led forces on 
8 May, 3 Accords were signed by all 
participants except the U.S. and the 
incumbent Vietnamese government on 21 
July. They provided for suspension of 
hostilities, withdrawal of foreign forces, 
and complete independence for Cam- 
bodia. Laos, and Vietnam. Vietnam was 
partitioned between a Communist regime 
in the North and the incumbent regime 
in the South, pending 1956 elections. 
Simultaneously, the U.S. stated that it 
would respect the Accords and view their 
violation with concern. Although the 
system later broke down, these agree-* 
ments represented an early effort at 
stabilization of conflict through direct 
East-West negotiations. 

GENEVA ^‘SUMMIT" CONFER- 
ENCE. In the decade following the 1945 
Potsdam Conference, the hardened posi- 
tions and mutual distrust engendered by 
the Cold War prevented additional direct 
contacts between the leaders of the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. However, partial 
successes at the 1954 Berlin 4 Power 
Conference of Foreign Ministers led to 
increased support for similar meetings at 
a higher level. The Austrian State Treaty 
of 15 May, 1955, ending the postwar 
division and occupation of .Austria after 
years of discussions, showed that agree- 
ment was possible. Encouraged by the 
progress of these negotiations, in early 
May the western states proposed a 4- 
nation “summit” conference of heads of 
government to convene in Geneva on 13 
July. When the conference was held, its 
results were insubstantial; the division 
between East and West was still too great. 
Nevertheless, the participants did succeed 
in lessening tensions to some degree and 


obtaining a better understanding of each 
other than would have been possible at 
the height of the ‘Cold War. The Geneva 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, which 
followed on 27 Oct., was even less success- 
ful. German reunification was an obstacle, 
and renewed acrimony marked the meet- 
ing. although agreements on increased 
cultural exchanges were negotiated. 

SUEZ CRISIS. On 29 Oct., 1956, Israel 
invaded Egypt in retaliation for Egyptian 
support of terrorist attacks upon Israeli 
territory. Israeli troops advanced rapidly 
toward the Suez Canal. By prearrange- 
ment with Israel, Britain and France 
demanded withdrawal of all belligerent 
forces from the Canal and permission to 
intervene to safeguard the waterway. 
When Egypt refused, Britain and France 
bombed Egyptian airfields, 31 Oct., and 
on 5 Nov. landed troops near the Canal. 
International reaction was swift. The 
Soviet Union, though engaged in crush- 
ing a rebellion in Hungary, condemned 
the invasion. The U.S. also denounced 
the intervention, and worked to secure 
withdrawal. More by accident than by 
design, the U.S. and the USSR voted 
together in the Security Council to de- 
mand withdrawal. When British and 
French vetoes j)revented action, the U.S. 
supported a Yugoslav resolution transfer- 
ring the issue to the Assembly. On 1 Nov. 
the Assembly demanded a cease-fire, and 
on 4 Nov. it requested the secretary 
general to establish a UN Emergency 
Force (UNEF) to police the cease-fire and 
.supervise withdrawal. Faced with opposi- 
tion by the major powers, on 7 Nov. 
Britain, France, and Israel agreed to end 
the fighting. On 14. Nov. units of UNEF, 
the 1st truly international UN police 
force, arrived in the Suez area; removal of 
troops began by 23 Nov. The Suez crisis 
marked a turning point in the Cold War; 
relations within and between blocs were 
never the same again. 

INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR. Growing demands for planet-wide 
information by scientific communities of 
all nations, reinforced by the speed of 
scientific progress and improvements in 
inform.?tion-gathering techniques, led to 
the institution of the International Geo- 
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physical Year (IGY) of 1 July, 1957-31 
Dec., 1958. In the 18 months of the IGY, 
scientists of 66 countries co-operated in 
research and daia-gathering projects on a 
nonpolitical basis. Studies of the earth, 
its atmosphere, and outer space were con- 
ducted by groups that made their dis- 
coveries available to all participants. Ex- 
ploration of outer space was highlighted 
by the launching of the 1st artificial earth 
satellite by the USSR on 4 Oct., outside 
the framework of the IGY. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar U.S. launching on 31 
Jan., 1958. Exploration in Antarctica by 
scientific teams of several nations laid the 
foundations for co-operation which later 
resulted in the 12-state Antarctic Treaty 
of 1 Dec., 1959, an agreement that demili- 
tari7ed Antarctica and suspended terri- 
torial claims there. The synoptic and 
interdisciplinary information gathered 
and made available to the world’s scien- 
tists in this period was vast; the process of 
sorting alone re iuired several years. 

1ST GENEVA CONFERENCE ON 
THE LAW OF THE SEA. Under the 
UN Charter, one of the duties of the 
General Assembly is that of promoting 
the development and progressive codifica- 
tion of international law. To accomplish 
this purpose, the Assembly created the 
International Law Commission, 21 Nov., 
1947. Despite the pressures of the Cold 
War, the Commission carried out its 
mandate in many fields. Among its ac- 
complishments, the development of the 
law of the sea is outstanding. In 1956 the 
group adopted a proposed convention 
codifying the law in this field. On 21 Feb., 

1957, the Assembly called for an interna- 
tional conference to consider the sugges- 
tions, and the 1st Geneva Conference on 
the Law of the Sea convened, 24 Feb., 

1958. Representatives of 86 states, includ- 
ing . the Soviet Union and the U.S., 
attended. Despite the expected disagree- 
ment stemming from strongly conflicting 
national interests in the regime of the 
seas, the Conference produced 4 multi- 
lateral conventions covering the conti- 
nental shelf, the high seas, fisheries, and 
territorial waters. The success of the 1st 
Conference led to the 2nd Conference, 
1960, to consider questions that remained 


unanswered. Although further agreement 
was not reached, the 2 Conferences were 
models of international co-operation in 
the resolution of conflicting nonpolitical* 
eJaims. 

INCREASING EAST WEST CON- 
TACTS. In the years after the 1955 
Geneva “Summit” Conference, communi- 
cation between East and West continued 
to increase. In 1959 this exchange of 
contacts multiplied. The 24 July-2 Aug. 
trip of the American vice-president to 
Moscow for the opening of a U.S. trade 
fair followed closely upon a visit by the 
British prime minister. Later, on 15-27 
Sept., the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, toured the U.S. In this 1st visit by 
a Soviet Russian head of gen^ernment to 
the Western Hemisphere, talks held with 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower helped 
reduce some tensions of the period. Dur- 
ing these visits, arrangements were made 
for a 4-naiion meeting, to be held in Paris 
in 1960. Although the Paris “Summit” 
Conference ended abruptly in failure, 
official high-level contacts continued. At 
the same time, the cultural and other 
exchange programs that had been insti- 
tuted eailicr continued to spread, and 
East-West trade in nonstrategic goods 
began to grow. The period also saw 
increasing numbers of western tourists in 
Russia, contributing to a decline in the 
strong popular distrust that had devel- 
oped in both blocs after World War II. 

1960-68 

CONGO CRISIS. Belgium granted the 
Congo independence on 30 June, 1960. 
During the colonial period, little had 
been done to prepare the Congolese for 
self-government, and disintegration soon 
began Army mutinies spread, endanger- 
ing European lives and property, and 
impelling Belgium to intervene militarily. 
On 11 July the major province of Ka- 
tanga seceded. In response to these events, 
the Security Council, with East-West sup- 
port, created a UN Force under the 
direction of Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, 14 July, to end both intervene 
tion and violence. The Congolese central 
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government collapsed into 2 competing 
factions, 5 Sept., and the neutrality of the 
secretary general im refusing to recognize 
ohe group supported by the USSR led to 
Soviet demands for a 3-man Secretariat 
leadership, or "troika." The operation 
continued, however, and on 21 Feb., 1961, 
the Council authorized the use of lorce to 
prevent civil war. After the central gov- 
ernment crisis was resolved on 2 Aug., 
1961, in favor of the pro-western faction, 
Soviet disinterest grew, prompting re- 
fusals to pay assessments for the opera- 
tion. When the secretary general died in 
a plane accident, 18 Sept., 1961, while in 
the Congo, "troika" demands were again 
raised, but the appointment of Secretary 
General IJ 1 liant on 3 Nov., 1961, ended 
the controversy. Pwentually the action was 
successful in removing a source of tension 
and preserving Congolese unity; after 
several minor clashes, Ratangese secession 
ended, 21 Jan., 1963, and troops were 
withdrawn on 30 June, 1964. 

THE DEVELOPMENT DECADE. As 
old colonial emjrires dissolved, the num- 
ber of independent nations increased 
rapidly. In 1960, a total of 16 states from 
Africa alone were admitted to UN mem- 
bership, and in the following years still 
more were added. Since most of these* 
countries were underdeveloped and in 
need of assistance to achieve economic 
viability, demands increased. Early multi- 
lateral aid programs had been carried on 
under the UN through the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance (EPTA), 
established in 1949, and the Special UN 
Fund for Economic Development 
(SUNFED), created in 1956. Additionally, 
specialized agencies, particularly the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, had also been established 
to provide assistance. These international 
efforts, even when added to the vast 
American and Soviet bilateral programs, 
were unable to meet rising demands. 
These difliciilties caused the underdevel- 
oped slates to try to use their increased 
UN voting strength to mandate increas- 
ing aid programs. Although this occasion- 
ally led to a common U.S.-Soviet front to 
defeat excessive demands, both supported 
the General Assembly resolution, 19 Dec., 


1961, declaring the 1960’s a "Development 
Decade." A goal of increasing annual 
growth rates in linderdeveloped nations 
to was adopted, and developed coun- 
tries were urged to participate more fully 
in multilateral efforts. Although the first 
half of the decade was unsuccessful, the 
institution of the UN Conference on 
I'rade and Development, 1964, an in- 
creasing emphasis on multilateral aid, 
and the merger of EPTA and SUNFED 
into the UN Development Program, 1966, 
gave hope for later success. 

NEUTRALIZATION OF LAOS. A1 
though the 1954 Geneva Accords on 
Indochina resulted in peace in Laos for 
several years, Communist-led outbreaks 
against the national government began in 
1959. A neutralist government was cre- 
ated in 1960, but pro-western military 
forces took control later that year. The 
neutralists allied with the Communist 
Pathet Lao, and hostilities continued 
with both sides receiving outside support. 
On 24 Apr., 1961, Britain and the Soviet 
Union called for a new Conference on 
Laos; it opened in Geneva, 16 May, 1961. 
Representatives of East and West encour- 
aged the leaders ot the Laotian factions 
to agree on a common program, and on 
22 June, 1961, they did so. A national 
government was established under neu- 
tralist leadership, June 1962, and a Decla- 
ration of Neutrality was made on 9 July. 
This was incorporated into the Final 
Declaration of the Conference, 23 July. 
The attending states, including the U.S. 
and mainland China, agreed to recognize 
the independence and neutrality of Laos 
and to refrain from further intervention. 
Although unrest continued, it was pri- 
marily of local origin, and the Geneva 
Conference did succeed, at least for a 
time, in eliminating another point of 
contention between East and West. 

NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY. 
Early disarmament proposals, such as the 
1946 Baruch Plan and the 1955 “Open 
Skies" proposal made at the Geneva 
"Summit" Conference, were unsuccessful 
in rhe years following World War II. 
Although both the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union continued to advance suggestions 
for general and complete disarmament, it 
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became clear tliat the continuing Cold 
War made agreement pn such proposals 
unlikely. Instead, the interest of the 
major powers turned to control of atomic 
weapons, as a step toward eventual total 
disarmament. In 1959 and 1960 the USSR 
and the U.S. suspended nuclear testing 
temporarily, but the moratorium ended 
in 1961. Negotiations continued, and 
agreement on a partial nuclear test ban 
was reached in Moscow, 5 Aug., 1963. The 
resultant treaty, effective on 10 Oct., 
prohibited atomic testing in the atmo- 
sphere, under water, and in outer space. 
Of the nations possessing nuclear capabil- 
ities, the U.S., USSR, and Britain acceded 
to the treaty. France and mainland 
China, allied respectively with the U.S. 
and Soviet Union, did not adhere, thus 
pointing up the growing disunity within 
the formerly monolithic opposing blocs. 
Efforts in disarmament continued, di- 
rected largely at the problem of nuclear 
proliferation and the tjuestion of even- 
tual total disarmament. 

CYPRUS. Strong hostility between the 
Greek Cypriots, who desired union with 
Greece, and the island’s Turkish minority 
delayed independence for Cyprus until 
constitutionally guaranteed privileges for 
the protection of the lurks were ac- 
cepted. When Britain granted indepen- 
dence, 16 Aug., 1960, Greece, Turkey, and 
Britain signed a 'Freaty of Guaranty with 
Cyprus to assure its continued existence. 
Attempted constitutional changes disad- 
vantageous to the minority triggered vio- 
lence, 21 Dec., 1963, and fear of Turkish 
intervention led Cyprus to appeal to the 
Security Council. After an observation 
mission appointed by the secretary gen- 
eral had reported, the Council acted, 4 
Mar., 1964. The vote underlined how 
greatly the rigidity of the eastern and 
western blocs had continued to alter over 
the years. France decided to abstain 
together with the USSR and Czechoslo- 
vakia, while the Soviet Union’s allies 
joined the majority in recommending 
that the secretary general establish a UN 
Force to be supported by \oluntary con- 
tributions. Although the Force formed 
rapidly and contributed to the mainte- 
nance of order, the truce that was estab- 


lished remained uneasy. The secretary 
general was compelled to request re- 
peated extensions of the life of the Force. 
JMevertheless, it did constitute an example 
of a multilateral peacekeeping operation 
undertaken and continued with Soviet 
acquiescence. 

UNITED NATIONS FINANCES. In 

the Sue/ and Congo crises, UN action was 
based partly upon resolutions of the 
General Asscml)ly instead of the Security 
Council. Several states, including the 
So\iet Union and France, challenged the 
legality of assessments levied for expenses 
incurred under these resolutions, and 
lefused payment. By 1964, 16 countries 
were sufficiently in arrears to fall within 
the Charter provision requiring that they 
be deprived of their (iencral Assembly 
votes. At the 1964 Assembly session, a 
constitutional crisis was avoided by acting 
only with unanimous consent, thus mak- 
ing votes unnecessary. A Special Commit- 
tee on Peacekeeping Operations was 
established, 18 Feb., 1965, to review the 
^financial problems of the organization 
and recommend solutions. The commit- 
tee met during 1965, and on 31 Aug. 
approved a ])roposal designed to solve 
existing difficulties. This compromise 
provided that the Assembly would pro- 
ceed normally, and that the question of 
voting would not be raised. The budget 
deficit would be met by voluntary contri- 
butions, primal ily from the developed 
nations, including the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. The compromise was accepted 
before the 1965 session opened on 21 
Sept., and the UN was able to function 
noimally, saved from a constitutional 
crisis by international cooperation and 
compromise. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE. An organ of the UN, the 
international Court of Justice (ICJ) is 
composed of 15 judges elected to 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and Secu- 
rity Council. Advisory opinions may be 
requested by other UN units, but only 
states may refer actual controversies to it. 
The Court’s jurisdiction over such dis- 
putes arises from either specific agree- 
ments to refer questions or prior accep- 
tance of its compulsory jurisdiction by 
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unilateral declaration. Since its creation 
as the successor to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the ICJ has 
acquired compulsory jurisdiction over 
more than 40 states, some with reserva- 
tions. When a dispute is brought before 
the Court, an ad hoc judge is named by 
each party to the controversy. Among the 
disputes settled by the ICJ were the 
Corfu Channel case of 1949, and the 
Asylum and Norwegian Fisheries cases of 
1951. In the 1962 opinion on Certain 
Expenses of the United Nations, the 
Court upheld certain UN peacekeeping 
operations and assessments to support 
them as valid, resulting in the 1965 
negotiations on UN finances. The 18 
July, 1966, decision to reject, on proce- 
dural grounds, complaints against South 
Africa in the South-We^t Africa case 
illustrated the Court’s reluctance to deal 
with political questions, and its ability to 
function independently. 

PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER 
SPACE. The international community 
took an early interest in the exploration 
and exploitation of outer space. On 12 
Dec., 1959, a permanent UN Committee 
on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was 
created to report on international aspects 
of space exploration. ITU, WMO, and 
UNESCO soon became involved with 
programs in space communications, 
weather observation, and scientific re- 
search; on 20 Dec., 1961, a UN Registry of 
Space Vehicles was established. The UN 
played a major role in the development 
of rules for space exploration. On 17 
Oct., 1963, the Assembly urged that states 
refrain from orbiting weapons of mass 
destruction, and on 13 Dec., 1963, 
adopted a declaration of principles 
governing the exploration and use of 
outer space. These resolutions were later 
embodied in a treaty which received 


Assembly approval on 19 Dec., 1966, and 
which was signed by over 60 nations, 
including the U.S. and the USSR, 27 Jan., 
1967. Its major provisions restrict military 
uses of space and call for free access to 
space installations. Additionally, it pro- 
vides for peaceful co operation by setting 
standards and promoting dissemination 
of information. Approval of the Outer 
Space Treaty by the U.S. Senate, 25 Apr., 
was a landmark of the developing inter- 
national consensus of the 1960’s. 

U.S. MOON LANDING. Preparatory 
to the 1st successful moon landing, the 
U.S. launched, 11 Oct., 1968, the 1st 
manned flight of an Apollo spacecraft 
(Walter M. Schirra, Jr., Donn F. Eisele, 
R. Walter Cunningham), and the 1st 
manned voyage around the moon 
(launched 21 Dec.) was made in Apollo 8 
by Frank Borman. James A. Lovell, Jr., 
and William A. Anders. The U.S.S.R. 
Soyuz 5 (launched 15 fan., 1969) ren- 
dezvoused with Soyuz 4 (Yeliseyev and 
Khrunov) . U.S. astronauts James A. Mc- 
Divitr, David R. Scott, and Russell L. 
Schweikart, in an Apollo 9 space flight, 
docked with a lunar model (launched 
3 Mar., 1969) . On 18 May astronauts 
Thomas R. Stafford, Eugene A. Cernan, 
and John W. Young descended in Apollo 
10 to within 9 mi. of the moon. Climaxing 
8 yrs. of manned space flight competition 
between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
,U.S. astronauts Neil A. Armstrong and 
Col. Edwin E. Aldrin, Jr., taking off 16 
July in Apollo 11, touched down on the 
moon with their lunar module. Arm- 
strong’s 1st step on the moon was taken 
20 July at 10.56:2o’ EDT. After taking 
rock and soil specimens, the pair success- 
fully rendezvoused with Lieut. Col. 
Michael Collins, navigator of the Apollo 
craft, and splashed down 950 mi. S.W. of 
Hawaii, 24 July. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND TECHNOLOGY IN AN AGE 
OF REVOLUTION 


Introductory. The period 1760-19G8 
witnessed a rapid and unprecedented rise 
in per capita income in Europe, North 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The “West” came to rej^ard economic 
growth as a normal condition. In the 19th 
and early 20th cents, relative economic 
stagnation was replaced by economic 


giowt)' in many nations— fiom Argentina 
to Japan. Changes in the economic struc- 
ture of nations took place. After World 
War II, governments thioughout ibe 
world— in Latin America, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, Asia, and also in ‘Europe and 
the United States— turned their attention 
to economic development. 


1760-1830 

The First Industrial Revolution-Great Britain 


SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. The British 
Industrial Revolution was characterized 
initially by an agricultural revolution. 
Jethro lull (1 074- 1 740) had demon- 
strated the need for selectivity in the 
choice of seed, sowing in lows. deep hoe- 
ing, and plowing, and had invented the 
seed drill, his innov.uions piovided new 
techniques in constant tillage, Charles 
lownsliend (1071-1738) promoted scien- 
tific croj) lotations and advocated use of 
the turnip in dop rotation. Robert Bake- 
wcll (1725-95) taught improved stock 
breejding. Arthur Young (1741-1820) 
popularized new farming techniques and 
large-scale farming. 1771: John Brand of 
Lawford (Essex) manufactured the 1st all- 
iron plow, although by 1830 most English 
farmers still used wooden plows. 1772: 
Thomas Coke (1752-1842) in Norfolk 
started r'*^orms in animal husbandry; later 
Coke was successful with 4-crop rotation 
(the “Norfolk System”) . C. 1784: Scotsman 
Andrew Meikle made 1st threshing ma- 


chine. 1798: John Wilkinson, British iron- 
maker, installed a steam-powered thresh- 
ing m.ichine: he also innovated in land 
reclamation and reforestation schemes. 
Before the end of the 18th cent. Irishmen, 
Scots, Frenchmen, Americans, Germans, 
and Flemings considered England their 
agricultural mentor. 

New crops: Novel fodder crops— clover 
and rye grass, alfalfa, roots, swedes, cab- 
bages, carrots as well as turnips tried in 
crop rotation. 1795-1814: Potato acreage 
in England increased an est. 60%. 

Land reform: Ehe enclosure movement 
of the 18th cent, involved the fencing and 
consolidation of medieval open fields, 
which had formerly been farmed in small, 
discontinuous strips by peasants who had 
shared the right of pasture, fuel, and 
game on common land. It also involved 
the enclosure of waste lands. Enclosure 
replaced small holdings with large-scale 
farming, using advanced methods. 1710- 
60: Est. 300,000 acres were enclosed; 
1760-1843: est. 7 million acres enclosed. 
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1801: Parliament passed the 1st General 
Enclosure Act. 

Agricultural productivity: Because of 
new agricultural lechnitjues and because 
enclosures increased the productive land 
in England, agriciiltinal productivity 
(output [)CT man) rose sharply. There 
were food surpluses to meet demands from 
growing urban centers. Because of en- 
closures, peasants were turned off the 
land and became wage laborers and pur- 
chasers of food. Increasingly, agriculture 
became concerned with producing for na- 
tional markets rather than for local con- 
sumption. Rising prices of corn in the 2nd 
half of the 18th cent, encouraged greater 
production. 

Price ri.se: 1793-1815: Due to war de- 
mands agricultural prices soared, which 
stimulated the growing of additional crops 
for sale. Rising prices meant profits for 
reinvestment in agriculture anti industry. 
The changes in English agriculture caused 
a breakup of village life and an end to 
traditional patterns. Estimates indicate 
that in 1811 and all years prior to that ag- 
riculture, forestry, and fishing provided 
the greatest percentage of British national 
income. In 1821 and all years thereafter 
the manufacturing, mining, and building 
sector exceeded the agricultural sector. ' 

INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS. 
Britain was well-endowed with raw mate- 
rials needed for industrialization, namely, 
coal and iron. Cotton for the textile in- 
dustry could be imported; the use in the 
American South of the cotton gin, in- 
vented, 1793. by Eli Whitney (1765- 
1825), sharply reduced the cost of raw 
cotton. 

LABOR. A demographic revolution 
took place in England and Wales, with 
population expanding rapidly. Estimates: 
1760. 6.6 million; 1830, 16.4 million. The 


population of England and Wales in- 
creased 7% in \he decade 1760-70, 11% 
in the decade 1780-90, and 16% in the 
years 1810-20. Rising population meant 
a demand for goods— a market for food 
and industrial products. Men moved from 
rural areas to urban centers because of 
changes in agriculture and because of the 
pull of industry. 1800: Greater London 
had a population of 959,000 and was the 
largest city in the world, but population 
estimates iiulicate that the number of in- 
habitants in rural areas grew almost as 
rapidly as in the cities. The growth of 
population was the main reason for labor 
surpluses from which the industrial labor 
force could be drawn. Labor became wage 
labor. Slavery never existed on a large 
scale in England; in 1772 I.ord Chief 
Justice Mansfield ruled it illegal. Hence- 
forth, all labor was free labor. Education 
was at a high level in England (compared 
with the rest of the world) ; literacy was 
important for the success of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

STEAM POWER. Industry was revolu- 
tionized by steam power. 1698: Devon- 
shire inventor T'homas Savery (1650?- 
1715) patented a steam engine for use in 
pumping mines; it was not successful for 
this purpose, but was utilized in water- 
supply system^. 1712; Blacksmith and 
ironmonger from Devonshire Thomas 
Newcomen (1662-1719) built the 1st suc- 
cessful steam engine to be employed in 
pumping water from copper, tin, and coal 
mines. 1765: Scotsman James Watt (1736- 
1819) devised a separate condensing 
chamber, making the steam engine suita- 
ble for more extensive application. 1769, 
5 Jan.: Watt patented his 1st engine with 
the separate condenser. 1774: Hardware 
manufacturer Matthew Boulton (1728- 
1809) agreed to finance Watt and to allow 
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the latter to use his employees to perfect 
the machine. 1776: Watt completed his 
1st successful engine at fioulton’s Birming- 
ham works. The Boultou-Watt steam 
engine was the 1st practical steam unit 
for industrial purposes. Watt adapted the 
engine to rotary motion, 1781; invented 
the reciprocating expansion engine, 1782: 
applied the steam engine to tilt hammers 
in iron and steel forges, 1784. 1785. Cot- 
ton mill at Papplewick was 1st textile 
plant to use a steam engine. 1775-1800: 
Boulton and Watt hiiilt 289 steam en- 
gines (84 for cotton mills, 9 for wool and 
worsted mills. 30 for coal mines, 28 for 
foundries and forges, 22 for copper mines, 
18 for canals, and 17 for breweries). 
Steam power made possible urban fac- 
tories, created innovations in transporta- 
tion, and had linkage effects in the iron 
and steel industry. Steam engines required 
precise working parts, which encouraged 
the use of new machine-tools to make the 
parts and encouraged new developments 
in the metallurgical industries. 

INDUSTRIES AND TECHNOLOGI 
C’AL ADVANCE. The cotton textile 
industry: F.xpansion was stimulated by 
the demand for cotton textiles whetted 
initially by imports brought in by the 
East India Comf)any. 1733: John Ka\ 
(1704-64) invented the flying shuttle. 
1769: Richard Arkwright (1732-92) ])at- 
enied the water frame, introducing the 
possibility of power spinning; 1770: 
James Hargreaves (d. 1778) patented the 
spinning jenny. 1779: Samuel Crompton 
(1753-1827) combined the water frame 
and the jenny in the "mule.’' 1785: Ed- 
mund Cartwright (1743-1823) invented 
the 1st power loom: 1813: 2,400 po\.cr 
looms in England: 1829: roughly 50,000 
power looms in England. After 1785. with 
the application of steam power to this in- 
dustry and with the new technology, the 
mill could be moved from the stream to 
urban centers, where labor was available. 
By 1830, cotton textile production was a 
factory industry; hand spinning had 
ceased and all processes prior to weaving 
were done in the factory; weaving took 
place partly in the factory on power 
looms and partly still in homes on hand 
looms. From a relatively insigniheant in- 


dustry in 1760, by 1831 cotton textile 
production employed over 800,000; cotton 
textiles had become rhe major British ex- 
joort. Improvements in this industry were 
followed (at varying speeds) by producers 
of wool and other textile fibers. Most im- 
portant, textiles were a primary manufac- 
turing sector: by 1830, expansion was 
generating employment in the making of 
power etjiiipmcnt, machinery, and, in 
turn, in the basic iron and steel industry. 

The revolution in iron: 1589: 1st patent 
for use of loal in ironinaking. 1709: 
Abraham Darby (1676-1717) used coal 
as a substitute for charcoal in smelting 
iron in blast furnaces 1776: John Wil- 
kinson (1728-1808) introduced steam 
blast for smelting iron with coke. 1783- 
81: Henry Cort (1740-1800) took out 
2 patents for "puddling’' and "rolling." 
1784: The Boulton-Watt steam engine 
applied to iron production— for the bel- 
lows, the hammers, rolling, and slitting. 
1786: john Smcaion used blowing cylin- 
ders of cast iron at the (]arron ironworks. 
1827: J. B. Neilson invented the hot blast 
* (patented 1828), whicli more than cut in 
half the coal or coke required to smelt 
iron, riie use of coal (instead of charcoal) 
and steam as a source of power opened 
the possibility of large, integrated iron 
works, a single concern could do smelting 
and rehning. 1788: Britain’s 59 coke fur- 
naces produced 53.800 tons of pig iron, 
while 26 furnaces produced 14,500 tons of 
charcoal iron: 1806: Britain's output of 
250,400 tons of pig iron practically all 
came from coke furnaces. 1830: Produc- 
tion rose to 677,000 tons, due to demands 
for irori in making steam engines, ma- 
chinery, apparatus of various sorts, and 
water pipes. 1805: Because of its use of 
coal, England became the world's great- 
est iron producer (surpassing the earlier 
leaders of 1740, Russia and France). 

Steel: Pig iron could be transformed 
into cast iron in the foundry, into wrought 
iron by the puddling process, or into 
steel. Most pig iron was converted into 
cast or wrought iron and only a small 
quantity into steel. Blistered steel and 
sheet steel were made in cement furnaces 
and used for swords, knives, and razor 
blades. 1740: Benjamin Huntsman (1704- 
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76) developed a process for making "cru- 
cible” or cast steel. 1787: Some 20 Sheffield 
steel refiners used' this method. 1800: 
David Mushet (1772-1847) patented a 
process to make steel directly from bar 
iron. Innovations made poor grade iron 
usable in steel. 

The machine-tool industry: 1777: Jesse 
Ramsden (17‘i0-1800) described a screw- 
cutting lathe. 1797- Henry Maudslay 
(1771-1831) invented the carriage lathe; 
Maudslay was the key maker of industrial 
lathes in Kngland; his sho}) was the train- 
ing ground for English machine-tool 
builders, among them Joseph Clement 
(1779-1844). Richard Roberts (1789- 
1864), Joseph Whitworth (1803-87), and 
James Nasmyth (1808 -90) 

The chemical industry: Innovations re- 
lated mainly to developments in textiles. 
1797. 1799: Charles li. Tennant (1768- 
1838) took out patents for bleaching 
powder, made by absorbing chlorine in 
slaked lime. 

Gas lighting: 1792- William Murdock 
(1754-1839) used coal gas to light a room 
in a home in Redruth, Cornwall (ga^ 
lighting had been used earlier in Ger- 
many) . 1805: Coal gas used in lighting a 
factory in (ireat Hritain; 1806: in Lon- 
don, German-born Frederick Albert Win-' 
sor formed the world's 1st gas co., the 
National Light and Heat Co. (later the 
Gas Light and Coke Co.) ; 1807: gas light- 
ing installed on Pall Mall in London. 

Other technological innovations: 1809: 
The arc lamp invented by Sir Humphry 
Davy (1778-1829); 1821-31: Michael 

Faraday (1791-1867) developed the elec- 
tric motor and generator. 1822: Charles 
Babbage (1792-1871) developed the prin- 
ciples of a calculating machine. 1760- 
1830: Rapid rise in number of English 
patents sealed in each decade: 1760-69, 
205 patents: 1780-89, 477 patents; 1800-9, 
924 patents; 1820-29, 1,453 patents. 

TRANSPORTATION REVOLU- 
TION. Roads: In mid- 18th cent., roads in 
England were inadequate and in poor re- 
pair. 1767: A road went down the Taff Val- 
ley; earlier coal had been shipped from the 
Merthyr and Dowlas district along a path 
on the backs of ponies and donkeys. 
Three great road engineers, J. Metcalf 


(1717-1810), Thomas Telford (1757- 
1834) , and John Loudon McAdam (175b- 
1836), made major improvements. Mc- 
Adam replaced unbroken flints with a 
packing of angular granite fragments, 
which consolidated into a natural con- 
crete (macadam) ; c, 1815: 1st macadam 
road completed; the new highways were 
smooth and well drained. Turnpike com- 
panies were formed for road repair and 
construction. 1784: The 1st mail coach 
left London for Bristol; the Post Office 
began to promote road construction. The 
stagecoach provided regular service and 
horse-drawn wagons moved goods along 
the new roads. 1784: James Watt patented 
a steam-driven carriage; 1800: English en- 
gineer Richard Trevithick (1771-1833) 
invented a steam engine which he used to 
pro[)el carriages, but steam-propelled road 
vehicles were not produced commercially. 

Inland waterways: In the mid- 18th 
cent, rivers near Wigan and St. Helens 
were improved to handle the increased 
coal trade. 1759-61: James Brindley 
(1716-72) built a canal from Worslcy to 
Manchester for shipments of coal for the 
coal owner, the Duke of Bridgewater, this 
"Biidgewater Canal” was the 1st great ac- 
complishment of the "canal age”; the 
canal "mania” began. 1830: There were 
3,6.39 miles of canals and canali7ed rivers 
in England. 

.Steamships: 1801: First practical British 
steamboat— the Chailotte Dunc/tii -was 
built by William Symington (1763-1831) ; 
1812: Henry Bell’s steamer, the Comet, 
with side paddle wheels appeared on the 
Clyde. 1814: England had 2 steamers; 
1830, 315 steamers. 1826: The Briti.sh 
steamer Enterprise, en route to India, 
used steam power on 63 days of 103-day 
trip. (The rest of the voyage was under 
sail.) 

Railroads: Before 1820, the Newcastle 
area had some 360 miles of railroad; trac- 
tion was by cable attached to a fixed en- 
gine or to a horse. 1802: Trevithick was 
the 1st in the world to use a steam-pro- 
pelled carriage on a railroad. 1814: George 
Stephenson (1781-1848) built his 1st lo- 
comotive. 1825: Stockton and Darlington 
Railway opened, with Stephenson driv- 
ing a steam-powered train; this was the 
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world's 1st public passenger-carrying rail- 
way, but passenger tialFic was by horse- 
drawn coach until 1833? 1829: Stephen- 
son’s Rocket demonstrated the superiority 
of steam locomotion over the horse. 1830, 
15 Sept.; Manchester &: Liverpool Railway 
opened; it used locomotive power for trac- 
tion, it was built to carry passengers as 
well as freight; it marked the start of the 
“railway age.” The Industrial Revolution 
was for all practical purposes completed 
before the introduction of railways using 
steam power. 

FINANCE. 1760: England had the 
world’s highest per capita income In gen- 
eral capital was invested in government se- 
curities and land. Capital had been accu- 
mulated by British merchants who accrued 
large fortunes through foreign trade. 
Financial intermediaries had developed. 
Britain had an established system of 
money and banking. The Bank of Eng- 
land (formed in 1694) was a semipublic, 
semiofheial instil utioti lo lend mone\ to 
the government, receive deposits, and 
make commercial loans. I he IHth-cent 
pound was theoretically based on silver 
(the pound sterlinir) . By the 1760’s. there 
was little silver coin in ciiculation; actu- 
ally, blit not legally, Britain was on the 
gold standard. 1816: Gold was made the 
sole standard and full legal tender; 1821: 
this took effect, and Britain formally and 
legally went onto the gold standard. At 
this lime, British banking consisted of the 
Bank of I'.ngland, (iO London private 
hanks (without note issue), and roughly 
800 prisate small note-issuing country 


banks. Among the most prominent of the 
London private banks were Baring 
Brothers, founded in 1770 by Francis Bar- 
ing (1740-1810), and N. M. Rothschild 
& Son, founded in 1798, a branch estab- 
lishment of the House of Rothschild, 
Frankfurt. 1825-26: Financial crisis re- 
sulted in the failure of some 60 country 
banks. 1826: Parliament passed an act 
which allowed the Bank of England to 
establish branches throughout the United 
Kingdom and which pennitted the estab- 
lishment of joint-stock banks outside of a 
radius of 65 miles of London. (1833 Act 
permitted joint-stock banks to be estab- 
lished in London area.) Banking for mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and farmers, which 
had been done mainly by private banks 
before 1826, came increasingly to be done 
by joint-stock hanks owned by security 
liolders. 1810: Formation of the Ruthwell 
savings hank in Scotland; the savings- 
bank concept spread from Scotland to 
England and Wales. Insurance companies 
in England provided sources of savings. 
I he last decade of the 17th cent, had seen 
.* money market develop in England and 
a stock exchange. 1773: London stock- 
broker who had met at Jonathan's Cof- 
fee House, in Change .Mley, moved to 
.Sweenng Alley, this building became 
known as “The Stock Exchange Coffee 
House’’— the first use of the phrase "stock 
exchange’’ 1802: New stock exchange 
building opened on B.irtholomew Lane; 
members of the exchange totaled 500. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 17(i0-1830 British 
foreign trade soared. 


Briiisii Trade Exi’ansion 
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By 1815 British foreign trade was the 
largest in the world. Tea, sugar, rice, and 
tobacco were key imports and were not 
only for the rich but also for the lower 
classes. 1760: 2.5 million pounds of cot- 
ton imported; 1800: 56 million pounds; 
1830: 264 million pounds. Cotton became 


the largest single import. Imports were 
mainly raw materials. Manufactured goods 
wTre the main cxjiort; of these, cotton 
yarn and cotton manufactures by 1830 
comprised more than 50%. The slave 
trade was lucrative; 1783-93: Liverpool- 
registered ships carried more than 300,000 
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slaves— valued at £15,186,850— from the 
West Coast of Africa to the Western 
Hemisphere. 1807? Britain abolished the 
slave trade; smuggling, however, remained 
a source of revenue. The Napoleonic 
Wars curtailed certain trade. 1807: Jeffer- 
son’s Embargo cut commerce with the U.S. 
In the face of these impediments the Brit- 
ish resorted to smuggling, changed mar- 
kets rapidly, and, when the Napoleonic 
Wars ended, Britain's trading connections 
and volume of trade were broader and 
larger than before. The growth of the cot- 
ton textile industry contributed impor- 
tantly to trade expansion; likewise, freer 
commerce encouraged more commerce. 
The age of the great trading companies— 
with monopoly privileges— was closing. 
1793: under its renewed charter, the Eng- 
lish Fast India Co. was required to let cer- 
tain private merchants trade in India: 
1813: Act, renewing East India Co.’s char- 
ter, opened Indian trade completely. 
1821: End of Co. of Merchants Trading 
with Africa. 1825: Dissolution of the 
Levant Co., which had had trading privi- 
leges with Mediterranean countries. 183S; 
Act terminated East India Co.’s monojioly 
in China and provided that after 22 Apr., 
1834, the company should close its com- 
mercial business in India. By the early 
1830's, with few exceptions, exclusive 
privileges were annulled. 1824 ff.: William 
Huskisson (1770-1830), president of the 
Board of Trade, sponsored measures ra- 
tionalizing the customs legislation, reduc- 
ing import duties on manufactured goods, 
eliminating or lowering import tariffs on 
raw materials, removing prohibitions on 
imports, and cutting out bounties and 
most restrictions on exports. Parliament 
liberalized the Navigation Acts (which 
had given preferential treatment to Brit- 
ish shipping). 1824 ff.; Britain made a 
series of treaties, putting foreign ships on 
an equal basis with British ships in British 
pons. The expansion in international' 
trade was essential to British economic 
growth, providing accumulated capital for 
industrial growth, encouraging the mod- 
ernization of transportation, aiding the 
emergence of financial intermediaries, 
giving access to raw materials, and, most 


vital, offering a market for what new in- 
dustries— especially the textile industry- 
produced, Foreign trade stimulated the 
development of the port cities of London, 
Hull, Newcastle, Bristol, and Liverpool. 
Foreign trade assisted in the creation of a 
business environment with values con- 
ducive to profit making. It widened the 
vision of participants. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. British for 
eign investments were made by large trad- 
ing cos.; there were British investments in 
sugar plantations in the West Indies. For- 
eign governments floated loans in Lon- 
don; Britishers bought U.S. federal and 
state securities after the American Revolu- 
tion. During the wars of 1793-1815 British 
capital went to Europe as loans or sub- 
sidies to allies. British capital financed 
American trade. From 1806 British moneys 
went into South American investments. 
1815 ff.; Operating through the Barings, 
Rothschilds, and others, British investors 
were active in French rentes. After the 
Napoleonic Wars, London replaced Am- 
sterdam as the dominant city in interna- 
tional capital markets. Britain became a 
creditor nation. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 1720. 
As a result of the South Sea Bubble, Brit- 
ish law passed, requiring all joint-stock cos. 
to be incorporated by Act of Parliament 
or chartered by the crown. Cumbersome 
procedure retarded the use of the joint- 
stock co. form. The industrialist in Britain 
was usually an entrepreneur, who em- 
ployed his own money and skills; he 
might get others to lend him funds or go 
into association with friends. He used 
personal contacts to raise funds. He rein- 
vested profits earned for purposes of ex- 
pansion. While he devised new forms of 
busine.ss organization, integrating proc- 
esses of production and marketing, he did 
not act through the media of the corporate 
form. Even after 1825, when the 1720 Act 
was repealed, the corporate form was not 
associated with industrial investments. 
Since it was possible to establish joint- 
stock enterprises by private act before 
1825 and without one after 1825, canal, 
dock, bridge, road, insurance, and bank- 
ing cos. (which needed to mobilize large 
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amounts of money) did take this form; 
they had continuity of Jife, transferable 
shares, and by the end of the 18th cent, 
some had even arranged limited liability 
for their members. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. Ihe role 
of government in the British Industrial 
Revolution was one of providing a favor- 
able environment. A series of strong kings 
had unified the English state; there was a 
stable political structure, a common law, 
internal free trade, and patent protection 
for inventors. 1800: Parliament made it 
generally illegal for workers to combine 
to increase wages or reduce hours of work. 
1811-12: rile Luddite riots (workmen 
breaking machines) were countered by 
Parliament in 1812, legislating that ma- 
chine destiuction was a capital felony. 
Government action in eliminating mo 
nojiolies cleared the path for the expan- 
sion of m.imifacturing and trade The gov- 
ernment’s role was to avoid entanglement 
in the economic system. 

OTHER FACTORS CONDUCIVE TO 
INDUSTRIALIZATION. 1770: Publica 
tion of Adam Smith, The Wealth of Na~ 
twus: expression of sentiment that a 
nation's resoinces should be developed 
without government direction; monopo- 


lies at home and abroad should be 
abolished; trade should be free. Noncon- 
formity in religion in England aided the 
ii\dustrialization process; hard work was 
not discouraged; thrift was a virtue. The 
general interest in the nation in science 
and engineering— whether applied to agri- 
culture or industry— provided a favorable 
environment for cliange. England was the 
leader in scientific inquiry. Innovation 
was not rejected; innovation was based on 
new products, new markets, new forms of 
organization, new sources of raw ma- 
terials. as well as new production methods. 
There was the opportunity for an entre- 
preneur to rise on the basis of his own 
merits. 

THE BUSINESS CYCLE. The first 
Industrial Revolution took its course 
through war and sharp oscillations in the 
business cycle. The American Revolution 
did not sever America’s economic ties 
with Britain, or retard the change. The 
Napoleonic Wars aided British prosperity, 
but with the iem|)orary cessation of hos- 
tilities in 1801 there was a depression and 
in 1811 a deep depression. 1815 witnessed 
another downturn md not until 1821 was 
there a slow rcvi\.il; 18.S1- recession. 


The Beginnings of Sustained Industrialization-U.S. 
and Western Europe 


During 1760-1830 the beginnings of sus- 
tained industriali/atiori were evident in 
the LJ..S. and in parts of Wesiein Europe. 
The lead was taken by the U.S., France, 
and Belgium, while Italy, the German 
states, Switzerland, Austria, and the 
Netherlands also showed some signs of 
change. In the U S. and in these parts of 
Europe— as everywhere around the world 
except in England— agriculture employed 
the m.ost men and contributed more than 
any other sector to national income. 

AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY. Agricultural improve- 
ments: In the U.S. and Europe, British 
agricultural improvements combined with 


indigetJous innovation. In the U.S., agri- 
cidture langed from small farms in New 
England to larger farms in the Midwest to 
plantations in I he South. The most drama- 
tic change in American agriculture was due 
to Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, 179.3, which 
provided a basis for the southern 1-crop 
economy. The U.S. was in the forefront 
in the insention and application of new 
farm machinery. 1797: Charles Newbold 
patented America’s 1st cast-iron plow; it 
did not win popular acceptance. 1819: 
Jethro Wood (177'1-1834) perfected a 3- 
picce cast-iron plow with standardized 
interchangeable parts, which became the 
most widely used plow in northern farm- 
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ing. With labor shortages and with the 
high cost of labor, northern farmers were 
receptive to improvements in agriculture 
that economized on men. In the South, 
owing to the cotton economy, slave labor 
increasingly replaced free labor; mechani- 
zation was not widely used. Because there 
was an abundance of land, Americans 
paid little attention to conservation, use 
of fertilizers, or methods involving better 
utilization of existing lands. The open 
frontier meant that new land could come 
under cultivation and the old could be 
abandoned. On the European Continent 
progress in agricultural innovation took 
place more slowly. There was in Western 
Europe much more interest in British ag- 
ricultural methods than in the U.S. Crop 
rotation was adopted by forward looking 
landowners on the Continent at the end of 
the 18th and begining of the 19th cent.; 
but side by side, old systems of agriculture 
prevailed. Flanders and Brabant led in 
intensive scientific faiming. In Germany, 
in the Palatinate, Rhineland, Baden, Nas- 
sau, and in the area near Erfurt, Wurz- 
burg, and Augsburg, farming was weil 
advanced. This was also true in Alsace. In 
Holland, France, Germany, and Sweden 
marsh- and grassland were reclaimed and 
put under the plow. In Western Euro|Te 
more land was put under cultivation. 
Mechanization of agriculture, occurring 
in England and the U.S., was slow to take 
place in Western Europe because of the, 
presence of small landholdings and tenant 
farming. In some areas in France, grain 
was still trodden out by oxen as it had 
been for centuries. Many French land- 
lords, unlike their British counterparts, 
found attention to the details of scientific 
agriculture beneath their dignity: French 
peasants because of their poverty could 
not afford scientific agriculture. 

New crops: Cotton output, after the 
cotton gin, expanded rapidly in the U.S. 


U.S. Cotton Ouu'ot 
(000 bales) 


1790-91 

9 

1800-01 

211 

1810-11 

269 

1820-21 

647 

1830-31 

987 


The potato became an important food 
crop in much of Western and Central 
Europe. New fodder crops were cultivated. 
At the turn of the century the sugar beet 
was introduced in France. 

Land reform: America had no peasant 
economy and no “traditional” medieval 
landownership structure. Vestiges of the 
feudal forms that did exist were elim- 
inated; 1779, Virginia and Pennsylvania; 
1786, New York abolished quitrents (pay- 
ments of rents by settlers) . 1776: Virginia 
ended entail, which had made land inalien- 
able; other states followed. 1777: Georgia 
eliminated primogeniture, which passed 
land to the eldest son; other states fol- 
lowed. 1777: Confiscation of Loyalist es- 
tates broke up large landholdings. Land 
Acts of 1785, 1796, 1800, 1804, and 1820 
set the terms of sale of western land and 
opened the way to new settlement and 
cultivation. In the American South, the 
si/e of landholdings grew, as plantations 
became the means of growing cotton. 
Land reform in Western Europe involved 
a sharp change in the traditional pattern. 
In the 18th cent. French peasants had 
been tenants under th(‘ feudal system 
1789-93: Freruh Revolution freed peasant 
from his dues and services. Unlike in Eng- 
land, where land reform transformed the 
peasant into a wage laborer, in France the 
peasant became a landowner. The French 
armies during the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic periotl brought French ideas of 
land reform to Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Italy, and Austria Hungaiy. 
1795-1814: Seigneurial dues were ter- 
minated in Belgium and the Netherlands; 
many peasants became landowners. 1798: 
French abolished feudalism on the left 
bank of the Rhine and from 1804 sold 
property of the church and the emigrt^s 
to the peasants. In French-dominated 
Westphalia and the Grand Duchy of 
Berg, certain obligations of the peasants 
to the lord were abolished. In western 
Germany, as the feudal system was elim- 
inated, peasants became landowners; but 
in many parts of Germany west of the 
Elbe, the traditional structure prevailed; 
1783: emancipation of serfs in Baden; 
1807-9: Baron von Stein (1757-1881) of 
Prussia freed the serfs; 1808: his edict per- 
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mitted trade in land and consolidation of 
holdings; 1811: Karl August von Haiden- 
berg (1750-1822) of Prussia gave peasants 
the right to become full proprietors, but 
this edict and a subsequent one, 1816, 
made it virtually impossible for a peasant 
to obtain full title without selling some of 
his land to the lord. Thus there occurred 
the formation of large landholdings by 
the Junkers in Prussian territory east of 
the Elbe. 1808: Serfs emancipated in 
Bavaria, in Hesse, 1811; in Wurttemberg, 
1819. 1808-9: The French extended land 
reforms to Italy; peasants got clear title to 
land, estates of religious orders were 
seized and sold, and seigneurial obliga- 
tions were abolished. 1815 ff.: After the 
overthrow of Napoleon, the manorial 
system in Italy ended. In northern Italy 
peasant fanning and large farm units 
remained, whereas in the south large land- 
holdings (latifundia) prevailed, worked 
largely by liired hands and sharecroppers. 
1700's and 1770’s: Under Maria Theresa, 
queen of Bohemia and Hungary, arch- 
duchess of Austria, etc., new codes fixed 
the dues and services of the peasant and 
number of days of labor service (robot) 
required of him, liie peasant was gi\en 
greater freedom. 1781: Joseph II ended 
serfdom in .Austria, 1782: law extended 
to Cbalicia; 1783, Transylvania, and 1785, 
similar decree issued for Hungary. Re 
forms by Joseph II, which aimed to re- 
place large landed estates with small 
peasants’ faims, were not successful: the 
reform movement collapsed because of 
landlord opposition. 1789, 10 Feb.: Jo- 
seph II issued a famojis agrarian reform 
decree which was later withdrawn because 
of landlord opposition; the peasant e- 
mained subject to the lord of the manor. 
In Denmark enclosure of common lands 
took place. 1682, 1725. 1769. 1791: Royal 
gosernrnent ordinances protected the 
peasant and secured for the cottager, who 
lost his rights to common land. suOicient 
land to keep a cow and pigs. .Agrarian re- 
form in Denmark created a nation of 
peasant owners. In southern Sweden 
peasants obtained titles to their land. 

Productivity: In the U.S. agricultural 
productivity rose, as agriculture became in- 
creasingly efficient. 1789-1830: In France 


there was little improvement in agricul- 
tural productivity. Small peasant owner- 
ship (lid not serve t6 raise output per 
man. Elsewhere in Europe, there is little 
evidence of signiheant increases in pro- 
ductivity. 

Commercialization: .American agricul- 
ture became commercial agriculture. Stim- 
ulated by rising American population as 
well as by the growth of urban areas in 
the East and export opportunities, most 
agricultural output went to market. In 
Western Europe the trend was to greater 
comTT.crciahzation of agriculture. Com- 
mercialization was stimulated by rising 
population, giowth of urban areas, as- 
cending agricultural prices (c. 1755 to 
c. 1817) , and improved transportation. 
Between 1817 and 1850 there was a de- 
cline in price levels, but changes that 
took place in earlier years were not 
reversed. 

Effects of the changes: In the U.S. 
cotton became a major export crop, capa- 
ble of aiding .American economic clevelop- 
ment. In Western Europe, the dianges in 
Agriculture, which disrupted the old 
seigneurial land-tenure system, to some 
extent introduced labor mobility, thus 
creating preconditions for subsequent eco- 
nomic development. Ir; the U.S. and in 
Western Europe, the level of agricultural 
activity was high enough tliat these coun- 
tries could feed themselves; none de- 
pended on food imports for existence, 
fudged as a whole, the period 1760-1830 
could be considered as a time of agricul- 
tural boom in both, the U.S. and Western 
Europe. 

RAW MATERI.ALS. 'I'he U.S. had vast 
areas of timber resources. 1776: roughly 
*'7 of the world’s iron supply was produced 
in the U.S. Coal existed, but the coal in- 
dustry did not. Total consumption of 
anthracite coal in the U.S. in 1828 was 
less than 100.000 tons. (Charcoal rather 
than coal served as the basic fuel.) The 
resources of the U.S. were vast, but were 
unknown and undeveloped. France had 
large timber resources, which were dwin- 
dling as charcoal consumption rose. In 
Western Europe, the coal and iron region 
stretched from the British Isles across the 
English Channel to Scandinavia and Up- 
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per Silesia. Sweden had important iron- 
ore resources, as did Germany and France. 
France, while it held Belgium (1797- 
1815), had access to its coal resources. 
1800: Belgian coal mining was the most 
important on the Continent, located at 
Mons, Charleroi, and Liege. 1800-1830: 
Belgian coal mining industry expanded 
rapidly. 1815 ff.: France's own supplies of 
coal were inadequate. 1815 ff.: The coal 
mines of the Ruhr in Germany began to 
be worked effectively. 

LABOR. In the U.S. labor was scarce. 
Population rose from 1.6 million in 1760 
to 12.9 million in 1830, but this still was 
inadequate. There was a high land-man 
ratio. Compared with Kurope, labor in 
the U.S. was expensive; this encouraged 
mechani7ation and technological advance. 
In Western Europe, population was also 
rising, but not as dramatically. France’s 
population rose from 26.9 million in 1801 
to 31.8 million in 1831. At the end of the 
18th cent., the*'e was abundant cheap 
labor on the Continent, which may have 
slowed technological advance. The popu- 
lation of the U.S. was basically rural; in 

1800 only 6 cities had populations over 
8,000 (Philadelphia, New York, Balti- 
more, Boston, Charleston, and Salem) ; 
France’s population was also rural, but fn 

1801 there were 90 cities with populations 
over 10,000; in Europe, Paris was 2nd 
only to London as the largest city. Increas- 
ing urbanization occurred in both the, 
U.S. and France; this was less true else- 
where in Europe. In the U.S., compared 
with Europe, labor was mobile. The free- 
ing of the serf in Prussia, other German 
states, and Austria increased mobility, 
but when in the elimination of feudal 
levies the peasant became an owner of 
land (as in France) , this often reduced 
the mobility. As the guild system was 
eliminated in Western Europe, this en- 
couraged labor mobility. In the U.S., 
Americans were tinkers out of neecL 
slowly they developed industrial skills: 
American education, especially in New 
England, was good; literacy was high. 
France took the leadership in civil engi- 
neering and mining schools (1747: £cole 
des Ponts et Chauss^es and 1794: £cole 
Polytechnique were founded) ; but sec- 


ondary education and beyond were avail- 
able only to an elite; elementary educa 
tion was poor; there was no compulsory 
system of schooling. 1821: 25,000 com- 
munes had no schools of any sort; the 
majority of tlie French population was 
illiterate. The rest of Europe was also 
lacking in mass education and industrial 
skills. 

ENERGY. Water, wind, and domestic 
animals were the main sources of power 
in the U.S. and on the European Conti- 
nent. The small mill and factory on the 
small stream were typical in the 13 Ameri- 
can colonies and then in the U.S. As late 
as 1815, horse- or ox-pulled winches were 
typically used in powering cotton mills in 
France. 1820-1830: Water power was the 
usual source of energy for cotton mills in 
Fiance; industry on the Continent mainly 
used water power. Steam-power develop- 
ments in England had impact in the U.S. 
and on the Continent. 1801: Oliver Evans 
(1755-1819) built a small, stationary 
high-pressure steam engine; 1803: he es- 
tablished a shop to manufacture that 
engine, Mars Iron Works, which marked 
the beginnings of commercial production 
in the U.S.; Evans' high-pressure engine 
was simple, powerful, and cheap; it 
quickly replaced the imported Boulton- 
Watt engine for use in American industry. 
In the U.S. steam came to be employed 
where water power was not readily ob- 
tainable and also in such industries as 
glass manufacture, bleacheries, and print 
works, where beat was needed; by 1830, 
industries in the Middle States were 
adopting steam power (57 out of the 161 
plants in Pennsylvania used steam) , while 
New England still depended on water 
power. (Only 4 out of 132 Rhode Island 
textile mills used steam.) On the Euro- 
pean Continent, Belgium was most re- 
ceptive to the adoption of steam power; it 
was tied in with the mining industry, cot- 
ton textiles, and the engineering industry. 
1784: Le Creusot iron works in France 
used a steam engine as motive power for 
hammers of the forge, for pumping in the 
mines, and blowing the furnace. 1812; 
Steam introduced into cotton mills in Al- 
sace, by 1817 in Lille, and in a woolen 
mill at Louviers; 1817-20: steam em- 
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ployed in cotton-spinning mills of Rouen; 
1818: between 150 and ^00 steam engines 
in operation in France, half imported 
from England. 1819 flf.: Most steam en- 
gines v/ere made in France, because of 
high tariffs. 1830: 625 French establish- 
ments possessed steam engines. The Ger- 
man states did not adopt steam power 
readily; by 1800 only a few Newcomen 
machines and a few Watt engines were in 
use, mainly for mining operations. 1812: 
Freund was 1st Berliner to make a steam 
engine; 1832: only 30 steam engines in 
Berlin. 

INDUSTRIES AND TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL ADVANCE. 1760’s: In the American 
colonies, there was a thriving shipbuild- 
ing industry (1760: 1/3 of total British 
tonnage was colonial-built) . Other manu- 
facturing included household products, 
leather goods, and hats; weaving and shoe- 
making were done in the home. Mills and 
factories included lumber, flour, paper 
mills, and glass manufactories; there 
were breweries (in New Yoik and Penn- 
sylvania) and sugar refineries (in Penn- 
sylvania) ; local furnaces and forges 
produced iron. On the European Conti- 
nent as in America there existed artisan 
industries; in Europe, textiles were made 
everywhere— in France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, the Low Countries, and in the 
Hapsburg Empire; local furnaces and 
forges j)roduced iron. By the end of the 
18th cent. France and Italy had glass, 
paper, metal-working, and sugar-refining 
industries. 1780-1830: Spread of British 
technolog)', despite British legislation pro- 
hibiting emigration of mechanics (until 
1825) and prohibiting export of drawings, 
models, or specifications of textile n 
chinery, or the machinery itself (until 
1842) ; Americans, Germans, French, and 
Belgians learned from the British. In the 
U.S! and on the Continent, British ma- 
chinery and workmen aided the diffusion 
of British methods; British technology 
meshed with indigenous innovations. 

Tcvtilcs: 1789: Samuel Slater (1768- 
1835) came to America; he transferred by 
memory designs of the spinning frame in 
Richard Arkwright's and jedediah Strutt s 
works in England; he began to build spin- 
ning machinery in Pawtucket. R.I.; 1790, 


5 Apr.: Slater became partner in firm of 
.\lmy & Brown; 20 Dec: spinning began, 
the 1st spun cotton by power in the U.S. 
1J93: John and Arthur Scholfield arrived 
from England; they introduced British 
methods of wool carding and reduced 
from hours to minutes the time required 
to prepare wool fibers before spinning. 
1813: Boston Manufacturing Co. was es- 
tablished at Waltham, Mass.— the 1st tex- 
tile factory to conduct all operations 
undci a single roof, converting with 
power-driven machinery cotton into cloth 
(the ‘Waltham System") ; its technology 
was American rather than British. 1816: 
American William Gilmoiir introduced a 
successful crank-type loom in Rhode Is- 
land; Ira Draper, in Massachusetts, pat- 
ented self-acting loom temples for holding 
and guiding cloth during weaving, 1823. 
1823: Asa Arnold’s compound gear for 
changing velocity for winding cotton fila- 
ments; 1828: Charles Danforth invented 
cap spinner for improving weft; John 
Thorp invented ring spinning process. By 
1830, in the wool industry. America was 
using power looms (Here the U.S. was in 
advance 01 Great Britain ) On the Conti- 
nent, Irish engineer John Holker settled 
in Normandy, France, and introduced 
British techniques. 1798: Lancashire me- 
chanic William Cockcrill made textiles 
machines at Verviers and later at Li^ge. 
C. 1800: The flying shuttle was widely 
adopted in the French cotton industry; a 
Scotsman, Norman Douglas, who under- 
stood wool carding and spinning ma- 
chinery, founded a workshop on an island 
in the Seine (financed by French capital) ; 
Hargreaves’ spinning jenny was accepted 
in France: jennies were being used in 
Alsace, 1803. 1801: Frenchman Joseph 
Marie Jacquard (1752-1834) exhibited at 
a Paris industrial exhibition a loom he 
had invented for weaving figured fabrics. 
Earlier, Frenchman Jacques de Vaucan- 
son (1709-82) invented a loom; Jacquard 
saw it in 1803, and incorporated Vaucan- 
son’s methods to improve the Jacquard 
loom. 1823: In the vicinity of Mulhouse, 
France, experiments began with power 
looms; by 1830, 2,000 in use. 1830: France 
was 2nd only to England in world cotton 
spindleage, but produced only about 1 /^ 
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as much cotton as Great Britain. (U.S. 
was in 3rd place in world spindleage.) 
1794: 1st German cotton-spinning mill 
using Arkwright water frame establishes!; 
progress in German cotton textiles was 
slow; what cotton textile activity did de- 
velop was in the Rhenish provinces at 
Krefeld and Elberfeld and in Saxony. 
1801: In Belgium, a modern cotton textile 
industry began to develop at Ghent. 

Iron industry: By the time of the 
American Revolution, 1776, there were 
ironworks in every colony except Georgia 
and more forges and blast furnaces in 
the colonies than in England and Wales 
combined; their output was smaller than 
that of British industry. 1816: Welsh iron- 
worker I'homas C. Lewis introduced 
Cort's puddling and rolling processes to 
American industry. lechnical innovation 
in the U.S. took a different pattern from 
Britain; in the U.S. the pattern was pud- 
dling, rolling, and then utilization of coal. 
The European Continent followed the 
British order: coal, puddling, rolling. 
1782: At Le Creusot in France 1st blasjt 
furnace on the Continent to use coke. 
Because France lacked good coking coal, 
progress using coke was slow. 1791-92: 1st 
coke blast ''ron was produced from char- 
coal furnace in royal manufactory at 
Malapan, Prussia; 1796: coke blast fur- 


nace built in Upper Silesia, Germany; the 
Germans experiniented with puddling in 
1825; c. 1810: Friedrich Krupp (1787- 
1826) purchased a small forge in Essen, 
Germany, and tried to manufacture cast 
steel; 1815: he put his product on the mar- 
ket without success. 1821: John Cockerill 
built the 1st coke blast furnace in 
Belgium. 

Factory production: American innova- 
tions were in labor-saving devices. 1782 ff.: 
Oliver Evans created an automated flour 
mill. (1780’s: LeBlanc in France used 
interchangeable parts in production of 
firearms, but the system was not developed 
in France); 1798-1800; Eli Whitney de- 
veloped a system of interchangeable parts 
in the manufacture of arms; 1799: Simeon 
North (1765-1852) of Connecticut also 
used interchangeable parts in manufac- 
ture of pistols. C. 1800: Manufacturing of 
nails standardized; cut rather than hand- 
wrought nails were an American innova- 
tion. 1807-12: Americans Eli Terry 
(1772-1852) and Seth Thomas (1785- 
1859) began to make clocks on the basis 
of machitie-made interchangeable parts; 
1825* Henry Burden (1791-1871) of 
Troy, N.Y., made railroad spikes by ma- 
chine: 1826: Collins Co. was formed in 
Connecticut to mass produce axes. 


United 
Kingdom 
Year (long) 

1740 20 26 

1790 68 40 

1800 190 60 

1810 250 85 

1820 368 140 

1830 677 220 

Gas lighting: 1786: German Johann 
Georg Pickel, a pharmacologist, lit his 
laboratory with coal gas— the 1st known 
application of coal gas to lighting; 1799: 
German Wilhelm Lampadius did experi- 
mental gas lighting of the palace of the 
Elector of Saxony in Dresden; 1816; Bal- 
timore was 1st American city to have gas 
lighting. 


World 
U.S. Total 

(long) (long) 

18 1 160 

30 30 280 

39 40 460 

45 55 620 

89 110 1,010 

118 180 1,590 

Other technological innovations: 1785: 
French chemist Berthollet invented 
method of bleaching cloth with chlorine. 
1791-94: Frenchman Nicolas LeBlanc is 
credited with being the 1st to succeed in 
mai'ing artificial soda. 1794: Frenchman 
Claude Chappe (1763-1805) developed 
semaphore telegraph; the 1st line ran 
from Lille to Paris and the system spread 


Iron Production 
(000 tons) 

France Germany 
(metric) (metric) 
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to other countries. 1799: Frenchman 
l.ouis Robert invented a machine to make 
a continuous web of paper. 1800: Italian 
Alessandro Volta (1745-1827) made 1st 
electric battery. 1803: Fourdrinier broth- 
ers in France invented papermaking ma- 
chine. 1809: German Samuel Thomas 
Sornmering inxented 1st electric telegraph. 
1819: Dane Hans (Christian Orsted (1777- 
1851) iliscovercd electromagnetism. 1820: 
Frenchman Andr^ Marie F. Ampere 
(1775-1836) applied the discovery of 
electromagnetism to the telegraph. 

TRANSPORTATION. Roads: Often 
following Indian trails, roads had been 
built in the American colonial period, lo 
cal roads weie linked for long-distance 
travel; by 1776 an unpaved road extended 
fiom boston, Mass., to Savannah. Ga. After 
the Resolution, U S. turnpike companies 
were formed to build toll roads, by 1810, 
thousands of such turnpike companies ex- 
isted. 1820: all major cities in the eastern 
and northern slates were connected by sur- 
faced roads; after 1825, highway develop- 
ment by private cos. slackened; the roads 
reverted to state and local governments 
1811-18: Construction of the Cumberland 
Road, a paved highway, linking (Cumber- 
land, M(i., on the Potomac River, with 
Wheeling, W. Va., on the Ohio River, was 
financed by federal government funds. 
Horse-drawn wagons and carriages pro- 
vided the traffic, 1800: American Oliver 
Evans ran a “steamer on wheels" through 
Philadelphia, but this did not inaugurate 
a new age. 1760: France and Italy had a 
network of Roman roads, some of which 
had been cared for, many of which were 
neglected. 1760-89; Road building accel- 
erated in France based on administrative 
and strategic needs; great highways were 
constructed between important cities. 
During the Revolution. French roads 
were not maintained. 1799 ff.: Napoleon 
made attempts to build and repair roads; 
government funds were spent on routes 
linking Paris with Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg; with Metz and Main/; and 
with Italy via Marseilles and Corniche, 
via Mont Cenis, and via the Simplon 
Pass; 18 M: there were 16,300 miles of im- 
perial roads; much of Napoleon's expendi- 
tures for roads lay outside what became 


the permanent frontiers of France. 1815- 
30: roads in France fell into disrepair; 
only a few v.ere improved. In Belgium 
a^id the Netherlands, main roads, paved 
with stone blocks, were reasonably good, 
(ierman roads were poor, compared with 
those in France and the Low Countries. 
1815: Prussia benefited by obtaining 
Frcnch-built roads in the Rhenish and 
Westphalian provinces, t ransport was by 
horse-drawn carriages and wagons. 1769: 
Frenchman Nicolas Joseph Cugnot (1725- 
1804) built the world’s 1st steam-pro- 
pelled wagon; it was not developed com- 
mercially. 

Inland waterways: In America, rivers 
often provided the best commercial routes. 
Sailing vessels went up the Mississippi, 
James. Potomac, Delaware, Hudson, and 
Connecticut rivers; rafts and flatboats 
were used to transport produce; where 
these were not suitable there was an early 
incentive to apply steam transport 1787: 
John Fitch (174.3-98) ran 1st U.S. steam- 
boat up the Delaware River; James Rum- 
gey (1743-92) ran his steamboat on the 
Potomac River. 1807: Robert Fulton's 
(1765-1815) Clermont was 1st successful 
U.S. -built steamboat; it was demonstrated 
on the Hudson River. 1813: John Stevens 
(1749-1838) built 1st ironclad steamboat; 
1815-60: the “golden age" of river steam- 
boats. 1816: Steam navigation began on 
Lake Ontario— and later spread to other 
lakes. 1819. The American steamship, 
Savannah, crossed the Atlantic. France 
had many rivers, but some (Loire and 
Garonne) were irregular in flow; others 
(the Rhone, for instance) flowed too 
swiftly; many were too shallow; naviga- 
tion was not easy. Elsewhere in Western 
Europe, rivers provided an important 
form of transportation. 1783: Marquis 
Jouffroy d'Abbans (1751-1832) operated 
the 1st paddle-wheel steamboat on the 
Saone River. 1821: Steam used on the 
Calais packets. 1820’s: France was slow in 
adopting river steamers. Before 1825, 
steam services existed in Danish waters, 
from Stockholm to St. Petersburg, on the 
Rhine, and on .Swiss lakes. 

Canals: 1792-96: 1st canal in U.S. was 
built at South Hadley, Mass.; by 1800 in 
the U.S. a handful of successful canals had 
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been built; 1816: about 100 miles of canals 
existed; 1817: New York state legislature 
authorized the Erie Canal, a 364-mile 
canal from Albany to Buffalo, through 
unsettled country; 1825: canal was com- 
pleted. Its success triggered a canal-build- 
ing effort in the U.S., similar to that which 
had occurred in England after the comple- 
tion of the Bridgewater Canal. By 1830 
total canal mileage in U.S. reached 1,277 
miles. Canal construction in Europe had 
a far longer history. In the Netherlands 
and Belgium canals had existed for cen- 
turies; they were kept in repair; France 
had started its modern canal system in 
the early 17th cent.; by 1830 total canal 
mileage in France was 1,260 miles. Ger- 
many was slower in building canals; 
1772-75: Bromberg Canal linked the 
Oder and Vistula rivers. 

Tramways and railroads: 1795: Boston 
Brick Works built 1st U.S. tramway; 
others carrying freight followed, powered 
by gravity, horses, mules, or cable attached 
to fixed engines. 1829: Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Co. imported 2 Englisl' 
steam locomotives for its new railroad; 
they proved too heavy and were aban- 
doned. 1830: The Baltimore 8c Ohio Rail- 
road, the 1st common carrier (carrying 
both passengers and freight) in the U.S., 
began operations; it used steam locomo- 
tion; the engines were made in New York. 
The American “railroad age” had begun. 
1830: 23 miles of railroads operated in the 
U.S. There was not a single railroad in 
operation on the European Continent 
using steam locomotion. 

FINANCE. Sources of capital: In 
colonial America and in the early history 
of the American Republic, capital was 
accumulated mainly through trade and 
through investments in land. British capi- 
tal financed trade and to a small extent 
invested in America. In Europe mercan- 
tile capital provided the largest basi$ for 
surpluses. 1801: France was the wealthiest 
nation in the world (in terms of total— 
not per capita— national income) ; its net 
national product in 1801 was £288 million 
compared with Great Britain’s gross na- 
tional income of £232 million. Yet much 
of France's resources were devoted to 


unproductive use: loans to the state, up- 
keep of the court and government bu- 
reaucracy, and war expenditures. 

Financial intermediaries: These de- 
veloped in the U.S. only after independ- 
ence. 1781: Bank of North America was 
founded. 1784: Bank of New York 
and Massachusetts’ Bank of Boston 
were established. 1791: Bank of the 
United States was organized as a central 
bank (not rechartered in 1811). 1816: 
2nd National Bank of the United States 
was chartered (1832: rccharter vetoed by 
President Andrew Jackson; 1836: expira- 
tion of charter of 2nd Bank). 1817: 1st 
savings bank in the U.S. was founded in 
New York. On the European Continent, 
banking institutions had a long history. 
1609: Bank of Amsterdam was founded 
(collapsed 1791). Amsterdam was Europe’s 
financial center until it lost its position to 
England during the Napoleonic Wars; 
1814: Netherlands Bank formed; it could 
control issue of paper currency as well as 
perform other banking activities. 1619: 
Hamburg Bank founded (survived until 
1875). 1656: Bank of Stockholm estab- 
lished (closed in 1664; refounded 1668 as 
Bank of Sweden and still exists). 1716: 
French bank established by John Law 
(failed in 1720) ; 1776: Caisse d’Escompte 
formed (modeled on Bank of England) ; 
it had unfortunate history; 1800, 13 Feb.: 
establishment of Bank of France; 1817 ff.: 
France set up a number of independent 
note-issuing banks; 1818: 1st savings bank 
in France. 1736-1816: Banks to finance 
the Danish, Prussian, and Austrian gov- 
ernments came into existence. 1736: Cou- 
rant Bank of Denmark; 1765: Royal 
Exchange and Loan Bank of Berlin (be- 
came the Prussian Bank in 1846) ; 1816: 
the Austrian National Bank. 1760’s: 
Meyer Amschel Rothschild (1743-1812) 
founded the House of Rothschild in 
Frankfurt. The Hopes, Parish, Bleich- 
roder, and Mallet Fr^res in Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, Berlin, and Paris respectively 
were important private bankers. 1822: 
Soci^td G^nerale pour Favoriser I’lndus- 
^rie Nationale was founded in Brussels; a 
milestone in continental banking, it com- 
bined commercial and investment bank- 
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ing operations, granted loans on current 
account, discounted commercial paper, 
accepted drafts, and efitered into long- 
term industrial financing. Despite these 
many banking activities, banking on the 
European Continent lagged behind that 
in Great Britain. While most of Europe 
was part of a monetary society (some 
peasants were not) , banking facilities did 
not yet reflect this. 

Slock exchanges: 1791: A group of 
Philadelphia traders organized the 1st 
stock exchange in the U.S. 1792: A group 
of 24 curb brokers in New York signed an 
agreement on methods to be followed in 
trading stock on Wall Street; 1817: these 
stockbrokers drafted the constitution and 
rules of the New York Stock Exchange. In 
Europe the Amsterdam stock exchange 
was founded in the early f7th cent.; it 
held the dominant position in Europe; 
1795; it almost completely collapsed when 
the French conquered Holland. 1724: 
Slock exchange founded in Paris; it 
stopped operations during the French 
Revolution, reopened under the Direc- 
tory, and was reorganized by Napoleon; 
1815: stock exchange listed only govern- 
ment securities. France was far behind 
England in developing a capital market. 
Berlin and Frankfurt also had stock ex- 
changes. 

FOREIGN TRADE. American trade 
expanded, despite setbacks immediately 
after the Revolution and after Jefferson's 
1807 Embargo. Imports were mainly 
manufactured goods; exports were mainly 
raw materials. After 1793 raw cotton be- 
came an important U.S. export, after 1803 
the most important single export. The 
slave trade had been profitable for New 
England merchants; after it became illegal 
considerable illicit trade continued. In the 
colonial period, American trade had been 
mainly wih England and the West Indies 
(“triangular trade"); 1776 ff.: trade be- 
came more diversified; 1784: U.S. entered 
profitable Canton trade with voyage of the 
Empress of China. By 1830, U.S. imports 
were $71 million; exports, $74 million; 
U.S. was in 3rd place after Britain and 
France in foreign trade. 1787: French 
foreign trade totaled livres 1,153.5 m., or 
$230 m.; it was greater than British foreign 


trade. During the Napoleonic Wars, 
Napoleon hoped for commercial strangu- 
lation of Britain by excluding her goods 
from Europe— the “Continental System." 
by 1809 he had closed all European ports 
except those in Turkey, Sicily, and Portu- 
gal to British commerce. The Continental 
System failed; British goods reached Con- 
tinental Europe through the Greek is- 
lands, Malta, the Channel Islands, and 
Helgoland. Napoleon himself violated 
the System, clothing his army in Lanca- 
shire cloth, selling licenses which ex- 
empted traders from the decrees, and 
.'ittempting to attract piofits away from the 
smugglers. France did not develop her 
trade and dropped to a position below 
Britain. 1830: French foreign trade 
totalled $181 million. The* Netherlands, 
which had a flourishing international 
trade in the 17th cent., was by the end of 
the 18fh cent, in a poor position. 1782: 
Dutch East India Co. (founded in 1602) 
paid its last dividend; 1798: Co. was dis- 
solved; 1792-1820: European nations out- 
lawed the African slave trade, though 
Maving continued illegally until after the 
U.S. Civil War, when it dropped sharply. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Struc- 
ture: In colonial Arricrica business organi- 
zation consisted of family industries 
(within the household) , domestic or “put- 
ting-out" systems in textiles and shoemak- 
ing (a merchant brought raw materials to 
the producer; the producer made the prod- 
uct in his home; the merchant marketed 
it) , and mills and factories (usually owned 
by individual entrepreneurs or their 
families or partnerships) . Trading firms 
were usually family enterprises. 1776 ff.: 
manufacturing increasingly went out of 
the home into the factory. 

Guilds: No guilds barred development 
of business activity in the U.S. 1760: On 
the Continent, guilds still impeded busi- 
ness enterprise; with the abolition of 
guilds in France. 1791. ideas on freer 
enterprise spread with French military 
might to the Low (Countries, western 
Germany, and Italy. Tuscany, 1770, Sic- 
ily, 1786, Lombardy. 1787, and Naples, 
1821, abolished guilds. This gave entre- 
preneurs the possibility of entering into 
key trades. Private business enterprises in 
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France, the Low Countries, Germany, and 
Italy tended to be family units; they 
sought high profits at the expense of low 
volume, quality rather than quantity, 
traditional patterns rather than innova- 
tion, security rather than risk-taking. 

Adoption of corporate form: In the 
U.S. manufacturing enterprises were in 
general unincorporated. Corporations did 
spread rapidly for use in internal im- 
provements (turnpikes, bridges, canals, 
etc.) , insurance, and banking; in the U.S. 
the use of the corporate form was more 
important than in Britain or on the Con- 
tinent. The French, suspicious of the 
joint-stock co. form, avoided it, and per- 
mission to incorporate was difficult to 
obtain: up to 1830 there were fewer than 
150 societ^s anonymes created in France. 
In Belgium industrial enterprise tended 
to be unincorporated. 1819: The insur- 
ance company Securitas was Belgium's 1st 
19th-cent. societe anonyme. 1822: The 
socidte (^enernle took this form. In Ger- 
many, joint-stock cos., if formed at all, 
were by special charter: it was not a form 
much used. This was also true in Italy. 

Entrepreneurs: Important early Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs included Henry Wil- 
liam Stiegel (1729-85) , ironmaster Rafter 
1760) and glassware maker (after 1764); 
ironmakers Peter Hasenclevcr (1716-93), 
John Jacol) Faesch (1729-99), and Wil- 
liam Alexander (“Lord Stirling,” 1726-83); 
merchants John Hancock (1737-93), 
Stephen Girard (1750-1831), John Jacob 
Astor (1763-1848), and John P. Cushing 
(1787-1862). 1801, 21 Apr.: founding 
papers and articles of incorporation exe- 
cuted in Paris for E. 1. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. of Delaware, a company to 
manufacture military and sporting powder 
in the U.S. 1806: William Colgate 
founded a small business in New York to 
manufacture soap and candles. Among the 
key European entrepreneurs were the 
ironmakers; Krupp in Prussia, the Borgnes 
brothers and Francois de Wendels and his 
brother in France, and John Cockerill in 
Belgium. 

GOVERNMENT POLICIES. British 
government policies may have aided eco- 
nomic development in the American 
colonies; British mercantilism— furnish- 


ing preferential markets and protection 
for shipping— assisted American foreign 
traders, although British restraints an- 
gered the merchants. The British saw the 
colonies as providers of raw materials and 
markets for the mother country; British 
policy was to discourage manufacturing in 
the (olonies: manufacturing developed 
despite British attitudes rather than be- 
cause of them. 1789: The U.S. Constitu- 
tion gave Congress rights to pa.ss laws in 
the fields of interstate commerce and 
foreign trade, coinage, weights and meas- 
ures. contract and property, taxation, dis- 
position of unsettled lands, transporta- 
tion, and banking. The Constitution 
stipulated that .states could not erect tariff 
barriers against one another, an essential 
j)ierc(juisile for the creation of a national 
market. In the early years of the republic, 
with tariff, patent, and ])anking legisla- 
tion, laws for funding the national and 
Slates’ debts (whidi established public 
credit) as well as aid to internal improve- 
ments, the U.S. federal government pro- 
vided foundations for economic develop- 
ment. 1792; U.S. (Congress authorized the 
creation of 2 national armories; subsidies 
were given to private busine.ss to make 
muskets, pistols, and rifles; these subsidies 
for national defense purposes were excep- 
tional aids to industrial activity. Slate 
governments provided corporate charters 
to business enterprise; slate and local 
governments in the U.S. promoted in- 
ternal improvements and education. 1819, 
2 Feb.: the Dartmouth CoJlrfre Case gave 
new security to corporate charters, and 
later aided business cnteiprise. 1760-1830: 
The governments in France, Prussia, and 
Austria were more involved in industrial 
activity than the U.S government, they 
became direct investors in certain indus- 
tries and also encouraged industrialization 
through patent legislation, financial aids 
to research, tax concessions, tariffs, mo- 
nopoly rights, assurance of supplies and 
labor, technological aid (which the gov- 
ernments obtained for businesses from 
abroad) , loans at low or no interest, 
and often outright subsidies. In Western 
Europe restraints on free enterprise came 
to be removed; there was clarification and 
codification of legislation. 1760 ff.: Re* 
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forms of Maria Theresa and Joseph II in 
the Austrian Lmpire were in the direction 
of cutting internal tariffs,*! 789 ff.: France 
reduced barriers to trade; weights and 
measures were standardised, 1791: Loi le 
(ffiapelier abolished guilds in France 
with influence thtoughout Europe. 1807: 
Clauses in French Cominertial (.ode set 
basis for co. laws of Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain; under the 
Code there was the jointstock co.. so- 
cietr ariotiyrnr, which might or might not 
have limited liability (according to its 
chattel ) and which was subject to govern 
ment legulation, and the soctetf’s cn com- 
rnnnfiitr, which had sleeping partners 
(with limited liability) and active part- 
ners (with no limited liability) and which 
were not subjected to government super- 
vision since they were not considered 
legally to be corporations. 1810 -11: Prus- 
sia abolished guilds. 1819: Maassen tariff 
in Prussia removed internal bariiers. 

OTHER FACTORS. 1 he Protestant 
Fthic." endorsing thrift, hard w'ork, and 
personal achieseinent played a role in 
American economic deselopment. Xmcii 
cans had sotne interest in science, but 
their invetiii\e sjiiiit was more important 
America was an “open" society; there 


were few traditions, tremendous optimism, 
and new land for settlement. There was 
the op[)ort unity for hidividual accom- 
plishment. Success in the American Revo- 
lution and the War of 1812 gave the coun- 
try a sense of optimism. France had many 
acKantages helping her toward industrial- 
i/aiion. The French had a tradition of 
interest in science; there was no absence 
of invention; what was lacking was the 
translation of science ami invention in- 
tc» pioliiable opportunities. The French 
were still fettcied by traditional attitudes 
and values. The Napoleonic Wars also 
impeded French economic development, 
depriving the nation of men, capital, and 
raw materials. 1815: Loss of the French 
conquests under Napoleon cut off Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, Rhenish PVussia, and 
Belgium from France, all of which had 
contributed to French industry: the set- 
tlement left an aura of defeat. Lack of 
political independence may have slowed 
Belgian de\elopment. 1815 ff.: Germany 
consisted of 38 sosereign states; the po- 
litical divisions hindered the development 
oPa common matlvet; ttaditiotial political 
and economic pal terns continued, des[)ite 
the changes caused Iry the French impact, 
1790-1815. 


The Nonindustrial World 


During the peiiocl 1700-1830 most of the 
world's economy was nonindusirial Non- 
industrial societies were heterogeneous. 
There were areas of western tradition 
(Fasiern Fiirope, parts of Russia. Spain, 
and Portugah , of western impact (from 
Gan.ida. \ustralia. and New Zealand to 
Latin America, the West Goast of Africa, 
and South .Africa to the Ottoman Empire, 
India, Malaya, Java) . of eastern tradition 
(China and Japan) , and societies of tech- 
nologically primiti\e noriliterates (e.g, 
North American Indians, Australian abo- 
rigines, nomads of the Middle East, Cen- 
tral Asia, Southeast .Asia, etc.) . 

Securing food took priority over other 
forms of economic activity. Wants wTre re- 
lated to survival In practically all the 
nonindusirial world, agriculture was the 


primary mode of existence, einploving and 
supjmriing most of the population. Ex- 
ceptions l.av in primitive communitic's; 
certain North American Indian tribes, 
the Eskimos, the Bushmen of the Kala- 
hari Desert in Southern Africa, the abo- 
rigines of the southeastern coastal lands 
of Australia, the Negritos. Semang. and 
Sakai of the Malay Peninsula, plus jungle 
tribes in Assam. Burma, and Siam; these 
peoples lived by hunting, plus in some 
instances fishing, and in all cases collect- 
ing wild roots and plants. Other excep- 
tions were the "pastoral nomads"; they 
domesticated animals— camels, sheep, goats, 
cattle, or horses, they were present in 
North Africa, Arabia, Afghanistan, and 
southern Russia. In most of the world, 
however, agriculture was practiced. 
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AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY. Eastern and most of 
Southern Europe, Ireland: There was 
little improvement in agricultural meth- 
ods; innovations taking place in England 
were known but not applied; in Eastern 
Europe, the feudal manorial system per- 
sisted as did serfdom or the near equiva- 
lent, despite the reforms of Joseph II. In 
Russia the manorial system with serfdom 
remained unaltered. In Spain, large en- 
tailed landed estates prevailed, using low- 
paid wage labor or, more typically, share- 
croppers. In Ireland tenant faiming on a 
subsistence level was the main mode of 
cultivation. 

Canada, Australia, and New Zealand: 
Two societies coexisted— that of the orig- 
inal peoples and of the immigrants. In 
Canada settlers rapidly outnumbered the 
Indian population. Cultivation of the land 
occurred and a timl^er industry developed. 
Lumbering proved a key by-product of 
general farming. 1788: 1st British settle- 
ment in Australia. 1796: Ist plow in- 
troduced in Australia by John McArthur 
of the New South Wales Corps; McArthur 
became an advocate of sheep breeding, 
and in 1813 sheep breeding in Aus- 
tralia began to be actively pursued. 
1769-70: Capt. James Cook, visiting the 
islands of New Zealand, found cultivated 
land “laid out in square plantations.” 
1826: New Zealand Co., founded in Eng- 
land, dispatched colonists to New Zealand, 
but these, unimpressed, migrated to Aus- 
tralia. The Maoris (natives of New Zea- 
land) still outnumbered the immigrants; 
agriculture was primarily native cultiva- 
tion. None of these “new” countries had 
the manorial system, serfdom, or the use 
of slave labor. White settlers had no 
“traditional agricultural society.” There 
was, moreover, land suitable for cultiva- 
tion once exploration and transportation 
opened these regions. In Canada and Aus- 
tralia, changes in agriculture and animal 
husbandry involved innovations intro- 
duced by immigrants. In New Zealand, 
since Europeans were mainly traders, 
whalers, and missionaries, most of whom 
imported food, the effects on agriculture 
were as yet minimal. 


Latin America and the West Indies: 
Native agriculture coexisted with 2 types 
of western agriculture. There were the 
“plantation colonies” in the tropics, 
where sugar, cotton, and indigo were 
raised for export; these were characterized 
by large landholdings and absentee pro- 
prietors; most used slave labor. The sugar 
plantations of the West Indies and of 
Brazil stand out in this category. Second, 
there were the “farm colonies” in the 
temperate zones, established by the Span- 
iards in Chile and Argentina and by the 
Portuguese in southern Brazil, and char- 
acterized by settlement and freehold land 
systems. In Jamaica, Barbados, and other 
British-controlled islands in the 18th cent., 
British owners had small farms for grazing 
and breeding animals. The sugar planta- 
tions of the West Indies were owned by 
Britons, Frenchmen, Danes, Dutchmen, 
and Spaniards and organized to supply 
the European Continent. In much of 
Spanish America, the land tenure pattern 
existing in Spain in the 16th cent, had 
been introduced-largc manorial estates, 
cultivated by “peons”; entail prevented 
the dissolution of the estates, which passed 
generation by generation to eldest sons. 
Although the church favored the reten- 
tion by Indians of their land held before 
the conquest, the church likewise became 
a large owner of property in Spanish 
America. By the time of independence, 
1810 ff., giant estates in the “plantation 
colonies” and in the “farm colonies” on 
the mainland were owned by white or 
mestizo Latin Americans or ecclesiastical 
corporations. Landholdings by native vil- 
lages still existed, but became increasingly 
less important. Concentration of land 
ownership, labor by slaves or poorly paid 
peons, inefTicient use of the land (tillage 
of only part of the land area and primi- 
tive agriculture methods) , retarded eco- 
nomic progress in Latin America. The 
political revolutions did not alter the 
structure of land tenure or the develop- 
ment of agriculture. 1824: Bernardino 
Rivadavia land law in province of Buenos 
Aires; 1826: extended to rest of Argen- 
tina. Contrary to its intentions, the land 
law fixed on Argentina the pattern of the 
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laiifundia. In subsequent years, large 
tracts of public land parsed into the hands 
of a few families. 

Tropical Africa: Most European settle- 
ment in tropical Africa by 1 830 was along 
the coast by merchants. 1817: French offi- 
cials in Senegal attempted to develop agri- 
culture; they attracted a small group of 
settlers, who started plantations, tried to 
grow indigo, sugar, coffee, and cotton, but 
found the crops not competitive with 
varieties grown in the West Indies. 1835: 
The colony of Senegal abandoned its 
plantations. Outside Senegal, almost all 
agriculture in tropical Africa was native 
agriculture; in most of Africa, where the 
soil permitted, cultivation was practiced. 
Olten there was shifting cultivation: a 
rotation of farming sites in contrast to 
a rotation of crops; a group would burn 
to dear the land, cultivate for several 
years, and then move on to new land 
when the soil was exhausted. From the 
IGih cent., the Portuguese had introduced 
to West Africa from Latin America such 
food jilants as mai/e, manioc, sweet pota- 
toes, groundnuts (peanuts) , papayas, cay- 
enne pepper, tomatoes, and tobacco. These 
spread throughout tropical Africa. 1822’ 
'Fhe Portuguese introduced cacao from 
South America to Sao Toiik^*; cultivation 
spread. 1820-30: Cloves were introduced 
from the Moluccas to the islands of Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba. Generally African crops 
were raised intermingled with one an- 
other. Agricultural organization revolved 
around the village. In some instances, the 
village “owned land" and in other cases 
the equivalent of private property existed. 
In parts of West Africa (for instance in 
Dahomey, in Hausaland, among the Ibos, 
etc.) , cultivation was done in part by Afri- 
cans using slave labor. Most agriculture in 
tropical Africa was on a subsistence basis, 
but in Hausaland and elsewhere some 
cash crops were produced. Palm oil be 
came a cash crop in West Africa, but no- 
wheie were specialized, commercial crops 
the norm. Because of the tsetse fly in 
much of the African tropics there were 
no animals for transport, manure, meat 
supplies, or milk. On the other hand, in 
parts of East Africa, cattle, sheep, and 
goats were of primary importance. 


Southern Africa: Native agriculture co- 
existed with the farm communities of the 
Dutch and British colonists. The latter 

•practiced European methods, while the 
former farmed in traditional fashion. 

1810- 11: Travelers to Cape Colony found 
the Hottentots cultivating vegetables, to- 
bacco, and pumpkins; the Klaarwater 
Hottentots grew tobacco and used wild 
leaves for tea; in the early 19th cent. Euro- 
peans introduced the plow to the African 
tribes in the eastern district of the Cape. 

Ottoman Empire: In Anatolia farm 
technkjucs remained what they had been 
for almost 1,000 years; village agriculture 
was on a subsistence basis. Cultivated 
areas in Iraq. Syria, and Arabia were 
fewer than in Roman or ea^ly Arab times. 
By the 18th cent, tobacco was being rai.sed 
for export from Salonica. Syria, and Tre- 
bi/ond, but tobacco exports were still not 
substantial. Egyptian agricultural devel- 
opments lepresented an exception. 1806- 

1811- Mohammed Ali (Muhammad ‘Ali) 
(1769-1819), founder of modern Egypt, 

^introduced land reforms: peasants were 
required to pay taxes to the government 
directly instead of to a landlord; he or- 
dered a resurvey of cultivated land; the 
state acquired large landholdings on 
which taxes had not been paid or where 
title deeds were irregular; his followers 
or lelatives were granted large estates; as 
a substitute for communal ownership, 
peasants were given de facto— not yet legal 
— ownershij) of land. New crops were in- 
troduced, including cotton, rice, and 
maize 1821: Planting of long-staple cot- 
ton began in Egypt on a commercial scale. 
1820’s: Cotton replaced grain as Egypt’s 
chief export. Agriculture in Egypt became 
more efficient 

India: \giiculture w\ts inefficient and 
precarious The soil suffered from exhaus- 
tion after centuries of cultivation. Fam- 
ines followed droughts 1769 and 1790-92: 
Widespread famines swept through India, 
made worse through soil deterioration 
and overpopulation. Indians cultivated 
small plots, barely adequate for sub- 
sistence. 1793: Lord Charles Cornwallis 
as gov. gen. of India made landlords of 
the zamindari (individuals recognized by 
the Moguls [Mughals] as responsible tax 
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collectors in the villages) . The zamindari 
were to pay the same amount to the gov- 
ernment each year (and not have periodic 
reassessments) . Cornwallis hoped the 
zamindari, with an eye to raising their 
own incomes, would encourage agricul- 
tural improvements (like contemporary 
English landlords) . 1 he system, mainly in 
operation in Bengal, was not effective. 
1812: In southern Madras, the tax pay- 
ments were fixed for each individual cul- 
tivator (1701) and were to be paid by the 
occupier of the land to the government 
(the ryolwari settlement) ; these arrange 
menfs, unlike the permanent settlements 
with the zamindari, were temporary and 
subject to reassessment s. C. 1818: In Bom- 
bay Presidency the peasant was not made 
an owner (as in Madras) but was given 
“rights" to his estate: assessments were 
temporary. The British created a revolu- 
tion in land tenure in India; throughout 
the area they ruled, they demanded pay- 
ment in money and payment in full each 
year; they established a system of private 
property in land. 

Ceylon: 1824: I he 1st British planta- 
tion in the East was begun at Peradeniya; 
coffee was the product. 

China: South Chinese faimeis had con- 
structed and maintained for centuries 
elaborate terracing .tnd irrigation systems 
for wet-rice cultivation. Tea cultivation 
was widespread in south China. In north- 
ern China wheal was the major crop, 
'rhroughout China subsisteiue agricul- 
ture |)rccIominatecl: peasants weie using 
iron plows, however crude the wrought 
iron, while in Europe many peasants still 
used wooden plows: there were thousands 
of small isolated villages; Chinese agricul- 
ture was commercialized to a certain ex- 
tent; uriran areas recjuiiing foodstuffs 
meant the presence of a domestic market: 
tea was the key export crop, and it met 
with increasing demand in England. In 
China rising population meant peasants’ 
fanns were subdivided into small plots, 
often insufficient to keep a family alive in 
the poor seasons. Peasants had to borrow, 
which in turn led to dispossession from 
their land. C. 1775: Serious peasant rebel- 
lions began, becoming widespread in the 
following decades. 


Japan: Technological (not mechanical) 
changes took place in Japanese agricul- 
ture, based not on western practice but 
on Japanese and Chinese experience. 
Miya/aki Antei's Xot^yo zensho, 1698, was 
the 1st Japanese treatise on scientific agri- 
culture and had innuenfe throughout the 
Tokugawa period (to 1868). Other works 
followed, such as Okura Eijo’s Xo^u Benrt 
ran (On the Efficacy of Farm Implements, 
c. 1768), Commercial fertilizers (dried 
fish, oil cakes) were widely used, supple- 
menting the natural fertilizers. These 
raised crop yields and permitted more in- 
tensive use of land. There was improved 
use of seed varieties. In response to in- 
creasing urbani/ation in Japan in the 18th 
cent., (|uantities of grain, nee, fish, timber, 
and fillers were reejuired to fill basic 
nc*ccls. Prior to urbanization, each region, 
village, and holding had produced for 
subsistence. Rice and lesser grains were 
staples. Each family grew a little fruit and 
some vegetables, and perhn[)S tobacco. By 
the beginning of the I9ih cent (ionditions 
had changed. Evcefit in especially remote, 
backward locales, peasants specialized ac- 
cording to the soil, climate, and price 
Ix)cal markets supplied other needs. Cul- 
tivation of mulberries and raising of silk- 
worms took [ilace in the valle\s of cen- 
tral Honshu, cotton in the same area, 
sug.ii cane in southern Rvuslui and the 
isl.nids in tlie south Not all crops 
had liecomc commercial; self-sufficient 
plots intermingled with cash crops. Much 
of the agricultural activity had come to 
involve wage labor. Ow'ing to infanticide, 
the Japanese population seems to have 
remained approximately constant, which 
curbed the e\cessi^e subdi\ision ol peas- 
ant farms typical of India and China 
vSoutheast Asia: Commercial agriculture 
commingled with village subsistence agri- 
culture, with the latter predominant. Rice 
was the basic crop. In Burma, Siam, and 
Malaya European trading cos. (by their 
purchase.s) encour.iged the commercializa- 
tion of agriculture. The Philippine Is- 
lands, Java, and Sumatra also developed 
commercial agriculture. 1798; I'hc Dutch 
East India Co. dissolved into bankruptcy 
and the Dutch government took control 
over the East Indies; the policy of the 
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Clo. was continued* demands loi pepper, 
collce, indigo, cotton, and sugar, winch 
weic* sold in Euiope ^tlie "lorted de- 
li\eiy system”) . 1 lirough contiols ovci 
local rulers, the Dutch hxed prices and 
restrictetl trade hut did not act directly. 
In the vicinity of Batavia. C^o. employees 
had started hundreds of private sugar 
estates, the proprietors of which were 
Cihinese 1811: rhomas Stamford Raffles 
(Biitish .idminisiiatoi ) took o\er lioiii 
the Dutch in Ja\a Rallies aliolished the 
forced delivery system, hoping farmers 
would produce for a free market: he col- 
lected land taxes in money to encourage 
more cornmerciali/ation. 1816; Java re- 
turned to the Dutch; they kept Raffles’ 
method in part, but it did not work. Peas 
ants preferred to grow the traditional 
crop, rice, and to borrow money for land 
tax payments rather than switch to the 
more profitable cornmeicial crops. 1830. 
Raffles’ system abandoned in fa\or of the 
"culture .system." 

RAW MATERIALS. Basic law material 
lesourccs in the nonindustrial world were 
largely unknown and inaccessible Rus 
sia’s vast raw material sup[)lies were in the 
main unconnected by transportation and 
undeveloped, there was, however, sub- 
stantial iron-ore mining in Russia. Spain 
had lion resources and copper By con- 
trast the indigenes of New Zealand and 
.Australia did not know how to make 
bron/e or forge iron The settlers in Aus- 
tralia had not yet uncovered that land’s 
mineral resources, nor had the Canadian 
settlers in their land. Spain and Portugal 
in colonizing Latin America invested in 
mines to obtain precious metals. The col- 
onizers extracted huge cjuantities of gold 
and silver from the mines of the New 
World 1750 88* During the leign of 
Carlos II, nearly 500 million pesos in 
coin and bullion were imporred from the 
American colonics into Spain. 1783: 
Carlos III promulgated a new mining 
code for New Spain, wTich in the next 
vears extended to Venezuela, Guatemala, 
New Granada, Peru, and Chile. It served 
as the basic mining law for most of Span- 
ish America until the late 19th cent.; it 
covered operations of mines, fiscal organ- 
ization of the industry, regulation of 


labor, trade in precious metals, banking 
and credits, technical training for mining 
engineers, etc. 1800: Spanish and Portu- 
guese American mines were producing 
of the world’s precious metals. It was 
[uetious metals rather than industrial raw 
maien.ih that were developed in Latin 
Ameiica In most of Africa iron was 
known and used Africans had worked the 
copper deposits in Central Africa and had 
smelted low grade copper oxide ores Gold 
had long been mined by Africans. 

Oiionian Empire: Minerals were un- 
developed Lhe Arab Middle East seemed 
to lack mineral resources. 

\sia: I he mining industry, although it 
had a long history, was still in its infancy: 
in India, gold, copjiei, and iron were 
mined but tlic volume was negligible, 
Chinese' coal. iron, cojiper, tin, and sil- 
ver lesources had begun to be devel- 
oped, but silvei in circulation as cur- 
rency canu' fioin the New World via 
Eiiiojie and the Philippines, in Jajian, 
mining enterprises existed in gold, silver, 
and copper- opcr.itcd by the shogun or by 
(Viiiiivo. coal was produced as was iron 
from iron sands, but on a sm.dl scale; in 
Southeast Asia, tin was mined on a small 
scale in the Red River Valley, the Malay 
Pc'iiinsnla, and the islands to the south; 
iron and gold were mined in the Malay 
Peninsula: tin was mined on the island of 
Banka off eastcin Sumatra. Afore impor- 
tant, industrial raw matprials other than 
minerals that were developed in the non- 
industri.il w'orld included cotton (in In- 
dia. China. Japan. Egypt, etc.) , hemp and 
jute (in Russia, India, Southeast Asia, 
and the Philippines) . silk (in East Asia) , 
and limber (in Eastern Europe, Russia, 
Canada, Manclurria. Ja[)an. Korea, south- 
ern (diina, ere ) Massive devclopmenl of 
mineral resources of underdeveloped 
countries awaited exploration, transpor- 
tation. and ca[)i(al intensive investment. 
None was yet available. 

L.ABOR. Much of \sia w.is heavily j)0[) 
ulated. with the population rising in 
China and India, and fairly stable in 
Japan Elsewliere in the nonindustrial 
world the population was sparse. Aus- 
tralia was being newly settled by convicts 
transported from England plus some free 
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immigrants; Canada had a slow stream of 
immigration. In Latin America and Af- 
rica, there was no overpopulation, nor 
was this the case in the Dutch East Indies. 
Population in the nonindustrial countries 
was mainly in rural areas. Many Asian 
cities were large, hut only 1% of the en- 
tire Asian population (excluding Russia) 
lived in urban areas. The cities, with their 
commercialized economies and their ac- 
cumulations of wealth and also poverty, 
were in sharp contrast to the prevailing 
massive poverty of the vast rural areas. 
Large income differentiations existed 
throughout the nonindustrial world. With 
the partial exception of the new white 
settlers in Australia and Canada, for the 
most part the nonindustrial world was 
characterized by a highly structured tra- 
ditional society; the structure of such so- 
cieties varied dramatically, but status 
rather than contract everywhere pre- 
vailed; there was, with the exception of 
Japan, little labor mobility. In Eastern 
Europe and Russia, the presence of serf- 
dom retarded economic progress. The 
caste system in India provided a strong 
bar to change. Slavery in much of the un- 
derdeveloped world also provided a block 
to progress. Abolition of slavery spread 
slowly: 1826: Chile abolished slav/iry; 
1829: Mexico. Yet slavery remained in 
much of Latin America, Africa, the Arab 
world, the British Empire, and Southeast 
Asia, though its harshness and rigor varied 
very greatly. Throughout the underdevel- 
oped work!, with the exception of Japan, 
industrial skills and education were lack- 
ing; in Japan, industrial skills emerged in 
rural industries. In India, the British in- 
troduced a Euro|)ean educational system: 
1813: the East India C’o. was ordered to 
spend jT 10,000 |)er year to instruct Indians. 

ENERGY. The basic etiergy resources 
throughout the nonindustrial world were 
human power and domestic animals. 
Wind and water power were used to a 
small extent. 

MANUFACTURING. Manufacturing 
ranged from the whittled stick for digging 
to tools of stone, bone, or shell to decora- 
tions (necklaces, earrings) to clothing to 
household goods (pottery, matting, bags, 
and baskets, etc.) to weapons (clubs, bows 


and arrows, etc.) . Boats were manufac- 
tured. In most societies, metals were 
worked. Wood carvings and leather goods 
were typical manufactures. No matter 
how primitive a society, it had some sort 
of manufacturing. Even economies that 
were nonexchange societies had manufac- 
turing. There were no known societies 
that did not have the use of fire, the use 
of a cutting instrument, or tlie use of 
string. Most manufacturing was within 
the household. In some few underdevel- 
oped countries, factories, forges, and 
foundries were introduced (they were 
exceptional). In Russia, Eastern and most 
of Southein Europe, artisan manufac- 
turing prevailed 17()0: Russia was the 
world's largest producer of iron; in 1805, 
Russia’s output fell below England’s, 
after 1828, its [iroduction was lower than 
that of France or the U.S. Settlers in .Aus- 
tralia and Canada manufactured basic 
household items; Canadian settlement 
was of longer tluraiion, and there were an 
ironworks (at St. Maurice, Quc.) , ship- 
building, potash works, and a number of 
sawmills and gristmills; nevertheless, most 
of the colonists’ requirements for manu- 
factured goods were im[)orted from Eng- 
land. New Spain and Peru, under Spanish 
rule, had cotton and woolen cloth indus- 
tries; silver, leather goods, hardware, 
furniture, shoes, and handicrafts were 
manufactured; food-processing industries 
had developed; shipbuilding became im- 
portant in Havana, Guayai|uil, and 
Buenos Aires. Spain discouraged manu- 
facturing in the New World colonies, but 
by 1800 the Spanish colonies had more 
extensive industry than their mother 
country, although the manufacturing was 
insignificant compared with Northern 
Europe or the U.S. 1811 ff.; In Argentitia, 
under Rivadavia the state built a foundry 
for cannon, a powder factory, and a gun 
works African manufactures consisted 
of bags, baskets, hats, nets, cloths, etc.; 
there were smiths, weavers, potters, wood- 
workers, lopcmakcrs, and boaihuilders; 
simple utensils were produced, as were 
ornaments and weapons. In the Middle 
East handicraft industries had retro- 
gressed from their level in earlier eras and 
were still retrogressing; artisan industry 
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in the Moslem (Muslim) world had a 
higher level of activity irj 1760-1830 than 
after 1830, when European machine-made 
goods increasingly replaced the handmade 
products; within the Ottoman Empire cot- 
ton, silk, embroidery, Moroccan leather, 
and cutlery industries existed. In Egypt 
Mohammed Ali made attempts to start 
modern industry: 1818 ff.: machinery and 
technicians were imported into Egypt 
from FAirope; the Egyptian government 
made direct investments in the factories, 
trained workers, and sought out raw ma- 
terials and fuel; by 1830 modern cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen textile mills, sugar 
refincric's, glass and paper factories, as 
well as tanneries existed in Egypt plus a 
government armament plant complete 
with a foundry. Egyptian progress was ex- 
ceptional for the less developed world. 
India, once a net exporter of manufac- 
tured cotton goods, was becoming, 1800- 
1830, a net importei of cotton goods; 
India's own handmade product could not 
compete with British machine-made 
goods. In China spinning, weaving, and 
printing cotton was a well-developed art 
since the 17th cent., an industry of crafts- 
men; a Chinese silk industry had also 
emerged. Chinese porcelain was world- 
renowned, Japan had well-developed rural 
industries, in cotton and silk and in crafts. 
In Java Chinese inhabitants made embroi- 
dery, dyed cotton, and were tailors, car- 
penters, joiners, and smiths. In New 
Zealand the Maoris made clothing from 
animal skins. In the South Pacific, cloth- 
ing was manufactured from tree bark. The 
less developed world— with its range of 
manufactures and manufacturing methods 
—was characterized by a low level of tech- 
nology by comparison with the West. In 
these years, not a technological innova- 
tion of worldwide consequence came from 
anywhere in the nonindustrial world. 

TRANSPORTATION. In the non 
industrial world, transportation facilities 
were poor. 

Roads: In Eastern and Southern 
Europe roads were in disrepair. Road 
building in Canada and Australia was in 
its infancy. Rough trails were in evidence 
in much of Latin America, while foot- 
paths characterized much of Africa and 


Southeast Asia. In Egypt, under Moham- 
med Ali attempts were made to build 
modern roads. Japan had a road system. 

• Overland transport: Human beings, 
using their hands, heads, backs, and 
shoulders (worldwide) ; mules, donkeys, 
and llamas (in Latin America) ; and 
camels, mules, donkeys, and less often 
horses (in the Middle East) , were beasts 
of burden. Rough carts drawn by oxen 
were present in much of the nonindustrial 
world. Dogs pulled sleds in the Arctic. 
Caravan travel was typical of arid regions 
in Asia and Africa. 

Water transportation: Use was made, 
when possible, of navigable rivers. 1812 
fl.: British government began to build 
canals in Canada to avoid the rapids on 
the St. Lawrence; this was done partly as 
a measure of defense against the U.S. 
1829: Welland Canal completed in Can- 
ada, which improved the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 1819: Digging of the Mahmudia 
Canal, connecting the Nile with Alex- 
andria. The Cirand Canal in China (on 
^hich construction started in the 5th 
cent. B.('.) , covering some 1,200 miles from 
Peking to Ningpo, was a major transit 
route. These canals for internal com- 
munication were exceptional in the less 
developed world. For shipping, the non- 
industrial world had a wide range of 
vessels: bark canoes, dugouts, rafts, cata- 
marans, sampans, and a variety of small 
sailing ships. 1816: 1st steamshij; launched 
by Canadians in Lake Ontario. Water 
transport was de\ eloped, often primarily 
for the purpose of fishing; when used for 
transport, traxel by water was usually 
superior to and cheaper than overland 
transit. In short, in the nonindiistrial 
w^orld, transportation facilities were lim- 
ited, as were the needs for such facilities. 

FINANCE. All underdeveloped coun- 
tries were short of capital. 

Financial intermediaries: 1750’s: Russia 
had begun modern hanking institutions; 
1769: the Russian Note Bank founded; 
1817: in Russia, formation of government- 
owned State Commercial Bank, with spe- 
cific purpose of granting commercial 
credits; it was not very active. Spain and 
Portugal had commercial banking facili- 
ties, developed as a result of their long- 
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time trading connections. Initially, (Ca- 
nadians and Australians depended on 
Great Britain for banking facilities. By 
the early 1800’s, banks were started rn 
Canada; 1817: 1st bank established in 
Australia. 1808: I he Bank of Brazil was 
founded (failed in 1829). 1825: Argen- 
tina organized a national bank (whicdi 
survived until 18'»b;. These banks were 
exceptional in Latin America. Before 
1810 a bank at the Cape of Good Hope 
was established. Japan was exceptional in 
its range of linancial institutions, by the 
end of the 17th (ciit. a credit system had 
developed from money changers, mer- 
chant bankers, and linanciers of the 
daimyo which was similar to that existing 
in Europe iji that period; by 1760-1880 
Japan had substantial utban banking ac- 
tivity. China too had private banking 
facilities: some were pawnshops, some 
“cash shops,” which changed one kind of 
money to another; others received de- 
posits, made loans, bought and sold drafts, 
and issued bills, which served as money in 
the locale. Jn India, indigenous banking 
consisted of native bankers or “schroffs” 
who dealt in the large commercial centers 
and in the courts of native rulers; they 
aided payments by means of their hundis. 
or bills of exchange. With the exception 
of Japan, in no case in the underdeveL 
oped world were financial intermediaries 
well developed. In fact, in the less devel- 
oped world large segments of the economy 
were self-sufficient and not part of a 
monetized economy, or only peripherally 
part of one. In Australia in the 1790’s 
rum was the medium of exchange for the 
white settlers. 1810-21: Under Gov. Lach- 
lan Macquarie, Australia developed a 
more effective monetary system. In primi- 
tive societies there would often be a 
highly developed system of trade and ex- 
change using shell currencies (the Tolai 
of New Guinea, for instance) or cattle (in 
East Africa) or brass rods (in much of 
Africa) ; barter was common in many 
transactions. 

FOREIGN TRADE. With the excep 
tioii of Japan, most nonindusirialized 
countries felt the impact of foreign trade 
(some to a greater, some to a smaller ex- 
tent) . Foreign trade served (1) to mone- 


tize the economy (barter went only so far; 
traders usually ^lealt in money) ; (2) to 
jar existing traditional systems (even 
when European, .Arab, and Indian traders 
recruited native intermediaries to act on 
their behalf, this detached men from their 
villages) , to create urban centers 

(which were often enclaves isolated from 
the tiaditional rural activity of the coun- 
try) ; (1) to introduce new machine-made 
products; (5) to create new w'ants, and 
(0) in some countries to retard or wipe 
out existing handicraft activities. World 
trade was liberalized. Monopolies held by 
English corn[)anies were alrandoned. 1765: 
Spain opened the Caribbean islands to 
almost unlimited trade with 9 key Span- 
ish jioris, 1770. concession extended to 
(^ampcdie and Yucatan; 1776-77: New 
Granada. 1778: extended to all Spanish 
America with the exception of New Spain 
.ind \'enezuela: by 1790 traders from any 
j)ort in Spain could buy and sell any- 
where in Spanish .America. 1769: Monop- 
oly of French East India Co abolished. 
1798: d'lie Dutch East India Co. dissolved. 
Tire result of these measures was a great 
increase in trade. Liberalization of trade 
did not mean an end to privilege; instead 
it meant the assertion of new rights by 
the leading trading nations. Britain, for 
example, by Anglo-Portuguese treaties of 
1612, 1654, and 1661 had obtained special 
privileges for her merchants in trading in 
Portugal. 1810: Britain transferred her 
old privileges and pre-eminent position 
in Portugal to the Portuguese colony, 
Brazil. 1827: After independence, Brazil 
and Britain concluded a commercial 
treaty, the new empire accepting Britain 
as having special privileges (including 
extraterritoriality, consular concessions, 
guaranteed low import tariff) ; Brazil lost 
its right to set its own tariffs; this treaty 
expired in 1844 and so did the privileges. 
In general, nonindustrial nations were ex- 
porters of primary commodities, usually 
agricultural products: the imports of non- 
industrial countries were in the main 
manufactured goods. Russia exported, 
widi rare exceptions, only raw materials 
(h“mp, flax, wood, grain, tallow, hides, 
and furs) ; from China it imported tea, 
silk, jewels, etc., much of which it re- 
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exported. Russia depended on Western 
huropean nations for most of its colonial 
products (sugar, coffee, s*j^ices, and drugs) 
and for most manufactures (textiles, 
metals, pottery, paper, etc.) . Spain im- 
ported law materials and precious metals 
from Latin America, and re-exported 
much of what it imported in exchange for 
manufactured goods. Canada exported 
mainly furs, fish, and timber. Wheat also 
became an export (but not yet an im- 
portant one because of the English corn 
laws). 1821: New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) exported 
175,433 pounds of fine wool; 1831- the 
total exports were 2,493.339 pounds, and 
a major exjiort industry had been 
launched. Roth Canadians and Austra- 
lians were importers of manufactured 
goods. Latin Ameiica by the close of the 
18th cent, exjiorted a greater agricultural 
output per annum than it did precious 
metals, imports were mainly manufac- 
tured goods. W^ith the official end of the 
sla\e Liatle, trade in palm oil and to a 
lessei extent gunindnuts (peanuts) be- 
came a staple of West .African commerce. 
With the Industrial Revolution in Eng- 
land, there was more interest in cleanli- 
ness, and the soap industry that developed 
in Great Britain defiended on imports of 
palm oil. About 1825: Liverpool mer- 
chants turned their attention to palm oil, 
and major exports from West Africa be- 
gan. Interest also arose in palm kernels; 
1822: 1st export of palm kernels from 
West Africa. The demand for groundnuts 
was stimulated by the soapmakers. 1830: 
Groundnuts 1st appeared in the trade re- 
turns of Gambia. India, 1760: Chief ex- 
ports were indigo, saltpeter, and manu- 
factured cotton and silk textiles, imports 
were specie, woolens, and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods. 1830: India ex- 
ported very few manufactured textiles; 
instead, exports were raw materials; im- 
ports were manufactured goods. China 
exported fine textiles, porcelain, and tea, 
and imported bullion, some manufactured 
products, raw cotton, and opium. South- 
east Asian commerce and the trade of the 
East Indies involved the export of tropi- 
cal crops. From the Spice Islands the main 
exports had changed to coffee and sugar, 


since fresh meat was available in Europe 
(owing to agricultural improvements) , 
and Europeans no lon*ger needed spices to 
(Jisguise the flavor of spoiled meat. For- 
eign trade of Africa and Asia was usually 
conducted by European traders, although 
Arab and Indian traders were active in 
.Africa. For the most part, European trad- 
ing companies weie content to remain 
traders rather than colonizers. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. Investing 
by European countries in less developed 
regions had begun— in foreign loans, 
trade, plantations, etc —but the era ol 
giant foreign investments was still ahead. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. For 
eign iiade was dominated by Europeans. 
Pioduttion was developed, resting on ties 
of kinship, religion, and social status. 
Guilds were significant in Latin Ameiic.i 
and in India, ('-hina, and Japan. Piacticallv 
eveiywhere business was small business, 
family enterprise: exceptions were iso- 
lated state-owned units (in Egypt and 
Argentina, for example) . 

GOVERN.MENT POLICY. I he polity 
of the state toward economic growth in 
nonindusirial countries varied, geiicially 
governments did little to aid economic 
change, except for (olonial governments 
seeking trade expansion, but at the same 
time discouraged maiuifactniing. In Aus- 
tralia the early British governors granted 
land and stork— the initial capital for de- 
velopment— to members of the New South 
Wales Corps, to freed convicts, and to 
other settlers; the governors tried to make 
Australia self-sufficient in agricultural 
products. In Argentina in the 1820’s there 
were abortive attempts to use the govern- 
ment as an agency for economic growth. 
In Egypt there was a definite govern- 
mental effort to industrialize the nation. 
But such concerted state measures toward 
economic development were isolated. 
Whether tiib.il authority, government by 
village ciders, or other kinds of local gov- 
ernment, order and the status quo rather 
than economic progress and growth were 
basic. 

OTHER FACTORS. I hroughout the 
underdeveloped world, ignorance and 
poverty created their own vicious circle. 
In general, the desire for industrialization 
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or for achievement was absent. With the 
exception of the new settlers in sparsely 
populated Canada* and Australia, tradi- 
tional patterns (although what was *'trji- 
ditional'* varied) were carried on without 
change or desire for change. Generally, re- 
ligious and ritualistic customs retarded 
progress. Practically everywhere in the 
less developed world, kinship and the ex- 
tended family took priority over the nu- 


clear family and the individual. Climate 
played a key role in retarding develop- 
ment in much of^the nonindustrial world. 
Much of the tropics were infested with 
malaria. Filariasis, hookworm, schistosomi- 
asis, and yaws were dangerous diseases. 
Exposure to high temperatures sapped 
energy. The impact of the West through 
trade provided a basis for change, but 
change was slow. 


1830-1870 

The Workshop of the World-Great Britain 


AGRICULTURE. British agriculture was 
the most efTicient in the world. 1 846: re- 
peal of the corn laws; farmers feared the 
effects on British agriculture; imports did 
rise, but there was no fall in wheat prices. 
Demand for agricultural output grew. 
1846-73: “Golden age" of British agricuU 
ture. Productivity rose. 1840's: Iron and 
steel plows substituted for heavy wooden 
plows; iron tooth and disk implements re- 
placed brush and wooden rollers for har- 
rowing. 1850’s: Widespread adoption of 
planting in drills by macliinc; the culti- 
vator came into use. 1850's ff.: American 
innovations of Cyrus McCormick and 
Obed Hussey in reapers and mowers were 
employed. Fertilizers were well used.. 
1839: Imports of Peruvian guano on a 
commercial scale began; the U.K. became 
a key importer of Chilean nitrates; c. 
1840: John B. Lawes (1814-1900) began 
to produce phosphate from bones to be 
used as fertilizer; the employment of 
chemical fertilizers spread. British agri- 
culture became capital-intensive; there 
was an increase in the proportion of capi- 
tal to other inputs. Real wages in agricul- 
ture rose. Yet, at the same time, British 
agriculture came to make an ever- lower 
percentage contribution to national in- 
come; agriculture, forestry, and fishing, 
which comprised 23.4% of national in- 
come in 1831, represented only 14.2% in 
1871. 

RAW MATERIALS. 1830’s: New coal 


and iion-ore fields were opened in Scot- 
land; 1850’s: Cleveland ore field opened; 
1860’s: Cumberland-Lancashire field de- 
veloped. 1830-70: Coal output in U.K. 
rose from 22.4 m. tons to 110.4 m. tons; 
iron-ore output in 1870 totaled 14.6 m. 
tons. 1858: Mining and quarrying ac- 
counted for about 3.5% of British na- 
tional income; of this coal mining was 
60%, iron ore 9-10%, tin, copper, and 
lead about 12.5%, and other minerals (in- 
cluding stone, clay, etc.) about 18.5%. 
The development of mining in Britain 
was caused by the demands of the iron 
and steel industry, manufacturing in gen- 
eral, and the growth of railroads. Britain 
continued to be a large importer of raw 
cotton, and also of wool, for the textile 
industry. 

ENERGY. The use of the steam engine 
spread rapidly; steam was the basis for 
factory industry; it was essential for the 
“railway age“ and significant in ocean 
travel. 1831: Michael Faraday discovered 
that electricity could be generated by re- 
volving a copper coil in a magnetic field. 
1867: Charles Wheatstone (1802-75) and 
.S. A. Varley invented a dynamo electric 
machine, practically simultaneously with 
Siemens’ invention in Germany. These 
innovations notwithstanding, the age of 
electricity had not yet arrived. 

INDUSTRY. For the 1st time in history 
a nation was obtaining its major income 
from manufacturing, machine production. 
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1830-1870 

Structure of British National Product 
(as % of national income) 



Agriculture, 

Manufac- 

tures, 


Forestry, 

Mining, 

Year 

Fisheries 

Building 

1831 

23.4 

34.4 

1851 

20.3 

34.3 

1871 

14.2 

38.1 


Productivity in manufacturing rose, and 
real wages also rose. British manufactures 
dominated world markets. 

Textiles: The cotton textile industry 
became increasingly capital-intensive as 
the use of power machinery spread; by 
the 1850’s handloom weavers contributed 
little to the output of the industry. By 
mid-cent., England produced half the 
world’s cotton cloth. 1850’s and 1860's: 
Power looms were widely adopted in the 
woolen industry. 

Iron: The British made heavy invest- 
ments in the iron industry. 1870: Britain 
produced (i m. tons of pig iron (almost half 
the world’s total) . Iron was used to make 
boileis, bridges, rails, buildings, ships, 
and agrifuliural implements. 

Share of Iron Industry in 
Briiish Naiionaf. Product 
(as % of GNP) 

Gross Output 
App. {Less Coni and 

Date Imported Ore) 

1831 3.6 

1851 6.2 

1871 11.6 

Steel: 1839: J. M. Heath added manga- 
nese to crucible steel while it was smelting 
and made it easier to weld; this lowered 
by 50% the cost of the best steels. 1856: 
Henry Bessemer (1813-98) demonstrated 
the "Bessemer process" of blowing air 
through molten cast iron and at the same 
time removing the silicon and carbon by 
oxidation; the process required the use of 
pig iron low in sulphur and phosphorus. 
1856: Robert Mushet recognized the need 
to add manganese after the blowing for 
deoxidation and recarbonation; 1862: the 
1st Bessemer steel rails were laid; 1863: 
Bessemer steel 1st used in ship construc- 


Trade, 

Government, 


Transport, 

Domestic, 


and Income 

and Other 


from Abroad 

Services 

Housing 

18.4 

18.1 

6.5 

20.7 

18.4 

8.1 

26.3 

13.9 

7.6 


tion. 1856: William Siemens (1823-83), 
German-born British subject, conceived 
the idea of a gas regenerative furnace, and 
by 1861 had built one. 1863: The Siemens 
regenerative furnace was used at the Mar- 
tin works in France in connection with 
an open-hearth bath of molten pig iron 
and scrap to make steel, thus, the Siemens- 
Martin process. 1867: Siemens started to 
make steel at Birmingham. 1870: Britain, 
as the world's largest steel producer, made 
only 287,000 metric tons. 

Chemical industry: In most branches 
of the chemical industry, Great Britain 
led. The chemical industry was not a big 
Industry (only 9,172 workers employed in 
1851), but it did stimulate scientiOc in- 
quiry. Britain led in soda manufacture. 
1819: Thomas Graham (1805-69) was rc- 
sponsible for the birth of colloidal chem- 
istry. 1856: Mauve, the 1st coal-tar dye, 
was made in England by William Henry 
Perkin (1838-1907). 

Other technological innovations: 1840: 
Sir William R Grove (1811-96) invented 
the 1st incandescent electric light. 1845: 
R. W. Thompson invented the pneu- 
matic tire. 1845: I. C. Johnson, manager 
of Messrs. White fe Sons’ works at Swans- 
combe, Kent, produced modern Portland 
cement. 

TRANSPORTATION. Road trans 
port: British roads continued to be im- 
proved; early in the I830’s, the steam 
carriage was heasily taxed. 1835: A Red 
Flag Law was passed by Parliament, fixing 
a speed limit of 4 mph on all free-moving 
self-propelled vehicles and requiring a flag- 
man on foot to walk ahead of the moving 
vehicle. Thus the steam (and later motor) 
vehicle industry was retarded and the 
horse drawn carriage and wagon prevailed. 
1839: Kirkpatrick MacMillan of Dumfries 
invented the 1st real bicycle. 
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Railways: From 1830 on canal building navigation. 1846: Britain introduced 

declined and railroad building soared. steamer service to West Africa. But of 

all the transportation innovations, one 
Bkinsii Railroads outstanding; 1869. Nov. 16: the Suez 


Date 

Miles 

Canal opened. The canal, built by a 
F*rcnchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805- 

1825 

26 

91), and financed by an international 

1844 

2,236 

company, had a dramatic impact on the 

1850 

6,635 

organization of British transport. The 

1860 

10,410 

British Empire became more accessible 

1870 

15.310 

for Hade. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 1837: A 5 nee 
1847: Peak of building boom; railway die telegiapb system was tried on the 

consiruclion e(|ualed c. 12% of national London Ji: Birmingham Railway, devised 

income. 1850; Railways w’cre carrying by William Fothergill C.’ooke (1806-79) 

more goods and passengers than roads and C.harlcs Wheatstone (1802-75) . 1837: 

and canals. Railways in Lngland were 1st to adopt the 

Transoceanic travel: In irucrnational telegraph. 1846 IT.: Independent tele- 

cornmercc, ocean transit by steamer in- graph (ornpanies were formed. 1851: The 

creasingly replaced the sailing ship. 1834: 1st successful submarine telegraph cable 

The Fast India (^o. started to use steam- was laid across the English Channel, from 

ships between Bombay and Suez. 1836: Dover to Calais. 1866: Eransatlantic cable 

The Oriental Steamship Co. (British) connected America and Europe. 1869: 

started service to Egyirt and Syria; 1838: British Post Office bought all existing 

the British steamer, Creat Western, was telegraph lines in Britain, 

the 1st regular steamship to cross the FINANCE. England was the financial 
y\tlantic without rccoaling. 1839: The cajiital of the world. Capital for expan- 

Pcninsular 8c Oriental line (P. & O.) sum of industry was practically all inter- 

established regular steamship service from nally generated, although industry did re- 

England to Alexandria to meet ships of sort to some short-term bank hnancing. 

the East India Co. which came up the Red Industrial capital was reinvested in more 

Sea. 1810: .Samuel Cunard (1787 1865) industry; mercantile capital went into in- 

founded the 1st significant transatlantic dustry and transport; funds once invested 

steamship line (Cunard Line). 1842: in land were applied to industry and rail- 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. (British) road investments The goveinmeiu was 

started service to the Caribbean and not an imj)ortant source of capital. Bank- 

South America. 1842: P. & O. began to ing facilities deseloped rajndly, w'itli joint- 

run steamers between Suez and Calcutta; stock banks and branches replacing coun- 

1845: that co. added a line to Hong Koiig try banks. 1844: Under the Bank Act the 

1845: The Bri/rtiri made her 1st voy- Bank of England was divided into 2 
age; she was the 1st large steamer (over separate departments for issue and for 

3.000 tons) to be built of iron and the 1st banking; no new banks of issue were to be 

to introduce the screw propeller in ocean created; the amount of issue of existing 


Effects of the Sue/ Canal 



/iy Cape 

By Canal 

Nautical 
Miles Saved 
(%) 

London to: 
Bombay 

10,667 

6.274 

41.2 

Madras 

11.280 

7,313 

35.2 

Calcutta 

11,900 

8,083 

32.1 

Singapore 

11,740 

8.326 

28.8 

Hong Kong 

13,180 

9.799 

25.8 
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banks was not to be increased; country- 
bank issues were not be legal tender. 
The act was designed to eliminate gradu- 
ally all notes except those of the Bank of 
England. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 1842: Sir Robert 
Peel secured the reduction of duties on 
750 British imports; he reinstated the in- 
come tax to make up for loss of revenue. 
1845: Peel abolished 430 out of the 813 
remaining import duties and eliminated 
all export duties. 1846, 6 June: Repeal of 
the corn laws, leaving small duties on 
grain until 1849 and then only a nominal 
duty, which was later abolished. The 
opening of Britain to foreign grain 
marked her transition from an agricul- 
tural to a manufacturing and commercial 
nation. Foodstuffs would have to be im- 
ported from abroad. 


British 10 Yfar Imi'ort Avi races 
(S million at lived ptices) 


Year 

Grain 

Annual 

Foodstuffs 

1830's 

10..5 

8.5 

1840's 

31 0 

17.0 

18.50's 

55.5 

18.0 

1860’s 

100.5 

66.5 


1849, 1854: Britain finally repealed the 
Navigation Acts, which had restricted 
commerce. 1853, 1860: British legislation 
swept away hundreds of remaining im- 
poit duties and left Britain a "free-trade” 
nation. 1860, 23 Jan.: the Cobden Treaty 
with France was signed, hei aiding freer 
trade between Britain and France. 1860 ff.: 
Britain made treaties with Belgium, Italy, 
Prussia, the Zollvernn, Austria, etc., ob- 
taining tariff reductions. The free-trade 
measures had salutary results. I'he Brit- 
ish government did not have to pro- 
tect industry since there was no com- 
petition from abroad. British factories 
produced goods at lower costs than hand- 
made products the world over. British 
foreign trade expanded dramatically; 
Britain kept her leadership in interna- 
tional commerce. Her foreign trade (ex- 
ports plus imports) in 1830 was $564 
million, in 1870 it was $3,186 million. 
Foreign trade provided a market for 


British manufactures; the demand aided 
in sustaining hei indusiiy. 

FOREIGN INVtST.MENT. lH:U)s: 
Some British speculated in American se- 
curities (with large losses); 1840's: the 
British made investments in railroad 
building in France and Belgium, until 
crises and revolutions, 1818, slowed this 
outflow: 1850’s: the British made foreign 
investments in railroads, government se- 
curities. and businesses worldwide: in 
V S.. Canada. Brazil, France, Belgium. 
Denmark. .Sweden, Portugal, Italy, Russia, 
Turkey, .Algeria, British India, and Aus- 
tralia. 


Book Vai 1 1 of British Forfic.n iNvtsiMrNr, 
mA 

($ million) 


US. 

250-350 

Ficiich, Belgian, Dutch, and 
Russian govt sec. 

225-275 

Spain and Portugal 

175-225 

Latin Amenta 

175-200 

French railways 

125-150 

Belgian railways 

25 


BUSINESS ORGVMZATION. The 
predominant form of business oiganiza- 
tion in Britain remained the partnership 
or the unincorporated company. 1844: 
The Companies Act; 1856: the joint Stock 
Company Act, establishing limned liabil- 
ity, and 1862: the Consolidated Statute. 
These acts made the iiuorporatcd co. a 
more feasible way of doing business and 
the form tame more into use. 1830'»: 
Charles Babbage did jiioneer work on 
factory managerneiu— making cost studies 
of the process of production. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. Govern- 
ment policy in Britain was designed to 
remove bairiers to commerce. Government 
aid to business was through providing po- 
litical stability, law and order, charters and 
rights of ways for railroads, and subsidies 
to the steamer services. 1842: Peel's rein- 
troduction of the personal income tax 
gave the government new means of meet- 
ing expenses (Britain had had general 
income taxes, 1798-1816. to cope with war 
needs); 1842 ff.: income tax remained in 
operation in Britain. Except in the case 
of the telegraph the British government 
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did not directly participate in domestic 
business. In the colonies, the British gov- 
ernment played a more affirmative role, 
but there existed in England in these 
years an unfavorable attitude toward 
colonies. While Britain’s imperial re- 
sponsibilities increased in Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Ceylon, Malaya, South 
Africa, and Canada (until Canada was 


given dominion status in 1867), the gov- 
ernment accepted responsibility in eco- 
nomic matters with grave reservations. 
Yet improvements in transportation and 
communication and the 1869 opening of 
the Suez Canal were factors that forecast 
greater trade and greater imperial in- 
volvement by the British government. 


The Spread of Industrialization— U.S. and 
Western Europe 


During 1830-70 industrialization spread 
to the U.S., Belgium, France, Germany, 
etc. AH (Belgium excepted) were still 
predominantly agricultural. Yet in these 
countries the relative importance of agri- 
culture was declining. The gainfully oc- 
cupied force in agriculture in the U.S. 
was 70%, 1830, and 53%, 1870; France, 
52%, 1860-69; Germany, 47%, 1871. 

AGRICULTURE. In the U.S dramatic 
changes took place in agriculture. Ameri- 
can agriculture moved westward. The 
fertile prairies of the Midwest came 
under the plow; large-scale farming 
operations developed there. 

Agricultural innovations: 1830: Chilean 
nitrate 1st imported into U.S. as fertilizer. 
1831: Obed Hussey (1792-1860) of Mary- 
land patented 1st successful reaper. 1831: 
Cyrus H. McCormick (1809-84) of Vir- 
ginia established McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Co., a predecessor co. of Inter- 
national Harvester Co.; 1834: McCormick 
patented his reaper. 1833: Chicago black- 
smith John Lane made 1st steel plow. 
1837: John Deere (1804-86) introduced 
his steel plow; 1847: Deere started a 
factory in Moline, III., to manufacture 
steel plows; by 1860, the steel plow was 
standard throughout the American West, 
but iron plows continued to be used be- 
cause of the relatively high cost of the 
steel plow. 1837: Hiram and John Pitts 
of Maine introduced the 1st successful 
thresher. 1850: 1st chemical fertilizer plant 
established in Baltimore, Md. 1854: Kct- 
chuin patented his mower. 1856: The 
Marsh brothers designed a harvester 


(with hand binding). 1850’s: Grain drills 
began to displace broadcast sowing of 
wheat in Pennsylvania and in other 
wheat-growing areas. Everywhere in the 
North the use of new farm equipment 
spread, increasing productivity. In the 
antebellum South the work was done by 
slave labor and there was no need for 
mechanization. 1862-63: End to slavery, 
but with the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion medianization proceeded slowly. 
Agricultural innovation also spread in 
Europe. 1840: German chemist Justus von 
Liebig (1803-73) published his Organic 
Chemistry in Its Application to Agricul- 
ture and Physiology, dealing with soil 
chemistry; he argued that by adding 
chemicals, land fertility would be greatly 
increased. 1840's: Chemical fertilizers be- 
gan to be sold in France and Germany to 
a limited extent. French agriculture, on 
the whole, remained traditional; there 
was knowledge of British innovation, of 
foreign competition, and of prices, but 
still change was tardy. Plows and thresh- 
ing machines powered by horses or mules 
were the only types of agricultural ma- 
chinery commonly adopted, and the num- 
ber of threshing machines was limited. 
Horse hoes, drilling machines, reapers, 
mowers, horse rakes, and haymaking ma- 
chinery were used only to a modest extent 
in France. Retarding agricultural advance 
in France was the presence of small peas- 
ant holdings. By the middle of the 19th 
cerit., French peasants still left some of 
tlie'r land fallow, ignoring information 
on crop rotation well known in England. 
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German agritulmre, likewise, was slow 
to adopt a^ri( iiliural inijjlcments, \ei on 
the larger farms east Jf the Elbe betici 
machinery was being adopted Erans- 
portaiion aided the merchandising of 
machinery and fertilizer, and also the 
larms’ jjroduce. 18‘h)-fjr): 'l lierc seems to 
ha\e been an increase in agricultinal 
productivity in Get man states. In Austiia 
the laiger farms were the 1st to begin 
mechanization, but slowly. 

New crops: In the U.S. there were no 
new crops. Cotton production in the 
South rose steadily before the Ci\il War. 
as the Midwest came to be settled grain 
moved westward, corn and wheal became 
far more iinportani American crops. 
1850’s: 72% incieasc in wheat production, 
which took place in the Mississippi Valiev. 
50% increase in corn production. In Eu- 
rope, sugar beet production, which had 
begun in Erance, spread, 188()'s: a boom 
in sugar-beet growing in Silesia and Sax- 
ony, c 1815: the sugai-beet indiistiy be- 
came well established in Germany. Sugar- 
beet production decreased Europe’s de- 
pendence on sugar imports from the West 
Indies and Brazil. 

Land reform: In the U.S. the Pre- 
emption Act, 1811, gave settlers 1st rights 
to purchase land on which they squatted. 
1854: Graduation Act declared lands not 
disposed of at the government-prescribed 
minimum could be sold at lower prices. 
1862’ Homestead .\ct gave title to 160 
acres (at no charge) to a bona fide settler 
if he lived on the land and improved it 
In Europe, land reform legislation of 
earlier years took effect In E>ance the 
peasant remained the cultivator. In Ger 
rriaiiv in the wTst the pea.sant got title to 
his holdings by pa) mg indemnities to the 
lord over a long period of time East of 
the Elbe, peasants, who did not have 
enough land to support themselves, sold 
all and migrated to the New World or 
moved to western Germany to become a 
pool of labor for industry. Open fields 
became increasingly a thing of the past. 
By 1850, large landowners could carry 
out improvements, unhampered by tradi- 
tional rights and customs. 1848-49. In 
Austria peasants secured clear title to 
their holdings after payment of indemni- 


ties: the peasant was a free man. In 
.Austria large estates coexisted side by 
side with peasant holdings. 

Coiiirnerciali/atioii: In the US. and in 
Western Europe there was increasing com- 
mcuialization of agriculture. In the U.S. 
the demand for more food production 
owing to the growing population, espe- 
cially the urban population, put new 
incentives on the development of agricul- 
tuie. the extension of American trans- 
portation facilities enabled specialization 
and meant .\nierican agiiculiural products 
could go into domestic commerce; the 
repeal of the corn laws in England, 1846, 
opened Biitish markets to American grain. 
In Western Europe, new transportation 
connections also increased the specializa- 
tion and commercialization of agricul- 
ture. but the process was slower because 
of the presence of peasant holdings. When 
in the late 1840‘s and early 1850’s the 
British market was opened to Danish 
giain, butter, and livestock, Danish agri- 
culture prospered 

RAW MATERIALS. 1818: Gold was 
•discovered in Califoinia. In the U.S. there 
was an expansion of mining of basic 
minerals, coal, iron, and copper (1845: 
copper output 100 long tons; 1870: 12,600 
long tons) . 1859. Diilling of Diake’s well 
at Eitusville, Pa., this became the world's 
1st commercial oil well. 1859* U.S. petro- 
leum production 2.000 barrels; 1870: 5.3 
million barrels: a new industry had been 
created. I830’s: Ehe french undertook a 
search for additional coal resources; cx- 
jjansion of production in the Pas de 
Calais. Erance was short of coal and yet 
levied laiifts to protect high-cost domestic 
j)roduciion; 1847: discovery of coal fields 
in the Nord; output expanded. German 
co.d lesources were superior 4 he 3 main 
co.i! lu lcJs (the great Ruhr field, the Roer 
field, and the Silesian field, on which 
mining began in the 1840’s) provided a 
basis for the German iron and steel in- 
dustry. 1830’s. Large scale mining began 
in the western fields; by 1846, German 
coal production was roughly 3.2 m. Eng- 
lish tons a year, vshich was less than the 
U.S. total of 5.3 m. tons, or the French 
total of 4.5 m. tons, the Germans still 
thought their resource base was "limited.” 
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By 1870 Germany’s position had im- 
proved. 


CoAi pRODiJfrriON, 1870 
(million metric tons) 


Cireat Britain 

112.2 

Germany 

.34.9 

U.S. 

29.9 

France 

13.3 

Belgium 

13.6 

Austria-Hungary 

8.4 


18i0’s: Belgium was producing more iron 
than the entire Zolhrrnn; 1870: growth 
of German iron min mg By 1870 German 
iron-ore proflutrion was the greatest on 
the Kuropeaii (.'ontinent Germany had 
excellent resources for a chemical industry 


—not only coal but potash deposits. 1856: 
German potash deposits developed in 
Stassfurt. Sodiurii chloride, potassium 
salts, and sulphur could be extracted from 
German deposits of iron pyrites. The 
German resource base gave Germany a 
superior position in the chemical indus- 
tries. With British free trade, there was a 
demand for Swedish iron and Sweden 
expanded its iron-ore production. 

ENERGY. 1837: Frenchman Benoit 
Fourneyron (1802-67) developed the 
water turbine, with 60 hp. 18'l()’s: Uriah 
A Hoyden (1814-79) introduced Foui- 
neyron’s water turbine to the New Eng- 
land textile industry, thus retarding 
introduction of steam power. Yet steam 
as an energy source spread most rapidly 


C: \PACI I Y oi Ar I. Si FAM Em.inls 
(million hp) 



U.S. 

UK. 

1 ranee 

(ierman V 

Helgiurn 

Am (Tin 


Italy 

1840 

.76 

.62 

.09 

.04 

.04 

02 

.01 

01 

18.50 

1 68 

1.29 

.27 

.26 

.07 

.10 

07 

04 

1860 

3 47 

2.4.5 

1.12 

.85 

.16 

33 

20 

05 

1870 

5.59 

4,04 

1.85 

2.48 

.35 

.80 

.92 

.33 


18.87: T homas Davenport of Rutland, Vt., 
was 1st to prodme a successful electric 
motor. 18,88: (diaries Page of Bostoji 
drilled steel plates with a battery-driven 
motor. 1860 -6.S: Antonio Pacinotti in 
Italy improved the design of generators. 
1867: (ierman Ernst Werner von Siemens 
(1816-92) announced invention of the' 
electric dynamo. (His work came simulta- 
neously with that of Wheatstone and 
Varlcy in England.) 1870: French en- 
gineer Z. 'F. Gramme (1826-1901) made 
a ring dynamo, the 1st commercially 
practical generator of direct current. 

INDUSTRY. In the U.S. manufacturing 
in every industry from food processing to 
lumbering to iron (and steel) to metal- 
working spread. The U.S. became inde- 
pendent of imports of basic manufactured 
goods. On the Continent, Belgium be- 
came the great manufacturing country, 
consuming more coal and iron per capita 
than any country besides Great Britain. 
1810’s: Expansion of textiles in France; 
185()’s and 1860’s: expansion of iron in- 
dustry. 1835 ff.: German industrial de- 
velopment accelerated. 1830 ff.: Progress 


in .\u.stna in cotton textiles, woolens, silk 
goods, and paper; development was 
mainly in lower Austria and Bohemia 

Textiles: The impoitant innoxaiions in 
the U.S. textile industry had taken |)la(e 
before 1835, the industry (although the 
largest American industry in teims of 
assets) became conservatise iii nature. 
1845: Frenchman Josue Hcilmann (1796- 
18.56) iiuenied a m.ichine comb for comb- 
ing cotton and wool. While inechani/aiion 
of the textile industry increased in France, 
Belgium, .Switzerland, Germany, and .Aus- 
tria, (heir textile industries did not be- 
come a leading sector as had textiles in 
England. 1850: Raw-cotton consumption 
in France, Belgium, and the German 
ZoUverein combined was far less than half 
that in Great Britain. 

Iron and steel: 1839: Isi successful coke- 
smelting furnaces in U.S. built in Mary- 
land; success with smelting anthracite on 
a commercial scale achieved at Pottsville, 
Pa., under the supervision of English 
ironworker Benjamin Perry; this marked 
a nc'v era in American iron technology. 
1840: American Henry Burden (1791- 
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1871) introduced rotary concentric 
squeezer for working piyLldled iron free 
of slag. 1845: Foundation of Trenton 
Iron Works; 1851: foundation of the 
(Cambria Iron Works; 1853: foundation 
of Jones &: Laughlin, pioneers in the 
modern American iron industiy. 1847’ 
Pittsbuigh-borii William Kelly (1811-88) 
refined molten pig iron with a blast of 
air m an acid-lined \essel. 1856: The 1st 
Bessemer patents were taken out in the 
U.S., but the Commissioner of Patents 
awarded Kelly priority. 1864, Sept.: The 
1st production of steel in the US. 
under the Kelly process done at the Wyan- 
dotte Works, Mich. 1865; A. T. Holley 
(1832-82) built at Troy, N Y.. the 1st 
Bessemer steel works in the U.S.; 1866: 
Kell\ and Bessemer interests merged in 
the il.S, 1867: Abram S. Hewitt (1822- 
1903) acquired American rights to use 
and license the Siemens-Martin open- 
hearth process of making steel. 1869: F. ]. 
Slade built the 1st open-hearth furnate 
for steclmaking in the U.S. for Coo[)er, 
Hewitt & Co Belgium wdtli its well- 
located coal re.sources took the lead in the 
European iron industry; its per capita 
production continued high, but it was 
quickly surpassed in total production. 
France's coal resources were poorer and 
not well located, and thus it lagged 
1850: France still smelted more than half 
its iron ore in charcoal furnaces. 1850's 
and 186()'s: France completed the trans- 
formation to coke smelting. 1863-67' 
Bcssemei steel conveners were adopted in 
6 great French ironworks. 1863: ftmilc 
and Pierre Martin (father and .son) in 
Sireuil, France, 1st used successfully the 
open-hearth process; their u.se of j)ig 
iron and scrap steel to make steel became 
known as the Siemens-Martin process. 
Germany was slower than France to de- 
velop a modern iron industry. 1847: 1st 
coke blast furnace constructed in the 
Ruhr. 1867; August Thyssen (1842-1926) 
founded his works in Duisburg for the 
manufacture of hoop iron. 1868. For the 
1st time German pig-iron production sur- 
passed that of France. 1849. Lohage and 
Bremme started a company to make steel 
by puddling, a major advance in produc- 
ing cheap steel. 1851: Alfred Krupp 
(1812-87) demonstrated at the Crystal 


Palace exhibition in London a 2-ton 
flawless block of cast steel, his Essen 
steelworks achieved iritcrnational fame. 
Germany took a clear lead in the Eu- 
ropean steel industry. 


pRODLCTION or PiC. IRON AND StEEL. 1870 
(000 metric loiij.) 



Pig Iron 

Stt-ei 

II.K. 

6.001 

287 

U.S. 

1 .682 

68 

Ccimany 

Fi.iiifo (ind 

1.391 

170 

.'\lsacc 1.011 aiiie) 

1,178 

84 

Belgium 

565 

9 


Metalworking industries:. Americans 
took the initiative in the metalworking 
industries Locomotives: 1832: Baldwin 
Locomotive Works established in Phila- 
delphia. 1834' Norris Works built to 
make locomotives Ciuns: 1836: Samuel 
Colt (1814-62) invented the revolver 
(1853; he built a new armor v south of 
yattford. Conn wMth 1.400 madiine 
tools) , !H17 Eliphalet Remington (1793- 
1861) put Remington pistol on the 
market (built at Remington’s works at 
Iliori, NY., esi. 1816). 1860: Oliver F. 
Winchester (1810-80) introduced repeat- 
ing rifle; 1862: Richard | Gatling (1818- 
1903) invented the revolving machine 
gun Printing: 1846: Ruhard M. Hoc 
(1812-86) invented the rotary printing 
press. Sewing machines 1846: Elias Howe 
(1819-67) ))atented the sewing mathine; 
1850: Isaac M. Singer (1811-75) invented 
the 1st practical sewing machine; 1858: 
Lyman R. Blake (1835-8.3) patented a 
machine for sewing the tops of shoes to 
the bottoms; 1862. Gordon McKay (1821- 
1903) improved Blake’s machine. Wa.sh- 
irig machines: 1847: 228 U.S. patents 
issued for washing machines. Machine 
tools: 1848: Frederick H. Howe (1822- 
91) designed the 1st milling machine 
manufactured for sale; it was made by the 
arms maker Robbins k Lawrence Co., 
Windsor, Vt ; the milling machine was 
used in production of small arms, docks, 
sewing machines, and other light metal 
products made by mass pioduction; by 
I860 it was well established in American 
shops; ISdOff.: Americans began to take 
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world leadership in the machine-tool in- 
dustry. Grinding machines driven by 
power, lathes, shapers, planers, drill 
presses became common in American 
shops; the use of interchangeable parts 
(machine-made parts of uniform design) 
in mass production by mid-lOth cent, was 
known as the "American System"; 1855 ff.: 
specialized tool builders tame into being; 
1860: Francis A. Pratt and Amos Whitney 
founded Pratt & Whitney of Hartford, 
Conn., to make machine tools for guns 
and sewing machines. Safety pins: 1849: 
Waller Hunt invented modern safety pin. 
Elevators: 1852: Elisha G. Otis (1811-61) 
invented 1st passenger elevator. Railroad 
cars; 1864: George M. Pullman (1831-97) 
made 1st railroad car for sleeping. Type- 
writers; 1867: Ghiistopher Sholes (1819- 
90) invented 1st practical typewriter. Vac- 
uum cleaners: 1869: I. W. McGaffey 
patented a suction- type vacuum cleaner. 
On the European Continent there was no 
similar large-scale proliferation of metal- 
working industries. John (^ockerilPs Bel- 
gian engineering works, est., 1817, stood 
out in the heavy industries; by 1839, it 
was making locomotives, engines, and ma- 
chinery of all descriptions and employed 
4,320 persons; Belgian machiuciy was ex- 
ported to Holland, Russia, and Germany. 
In France, metallurgical industries Con- 
sisted of skilled cutlers (who made fine 
handmade goods) , small .shops manufac- 
turing specialized machinery and machine 
tools, manufacture of textile machinery 
(esp. in the 1860’s: Schlumbergers of 
Mulhouse, Alsace, was the 1st in France 
and among the 1st in Europe) , engineer- 
ing firms, such as Schneiders of Lc Creusot, 
would make a range of ineialluigical prod- 
ucts on order, including steam engines and 
other industrial machinery. 1830: German 
metalworking industries were mainly 
artisan industries; 1830-1870: there de- 
veloped the engineering shops of Harkort, 
Borsig. Egells, which made locomotives, 
marine engines, and lathes; Alfred 
Krupp's Essen works made grinding ma- 
chines and other machine tools. 

Electrical industry: The electrical in- 
dustry was in its inlancy. The 1st applica- 
tions were to the telegraph. 1847: The 
German firm of Siemens 8c Halske was 


established, one of the world’s earliest and 
most important^ electrical firms. 1869: In 
Chicago, Western Electric Co. formed, as 
a supplier to Western Union. 

Chemical industry: 1837: Proctor Sc 
Gamble (soap and candles) was estab- 
lished in Cincinnati, Ohio. 1839: Ameri- 
can Charles Goodyear (1800-1860) 
accidentally discovered the process of 
vulcanizing rul)ber. 1840. British traveler 
John Bowring reported of Germany, 
"Chemical knowledge in its various 
branches is further advanced than with 
us." 1840: 1st soda produced in Germany 
by the Leblanc method. 1840-70: German 
soda and sulphuric acid production was 
less than in France; the German chemical 
industry had diversity; it turned out the 
rarest pharmaceuticals, alkaloids, and or- 
ganic acids. 1843 ff.: German A. W. Hof- 
mann made major strides in industrial 
uses of coal tar; he stimulated the devel- 
opment of industrial chemistry in Ger- 
many and England. 1815: A. P. Sharp 
(later Merck, Sharp & Dohmc) opened 
apothecary shop in Baltimore. Md., 18*16' 
Swiss chemist C. F. Schonbein (1799- 
1868) discovered nitrocellulose or "ex- 
plosive cotton wool"; Italian A. Sobrcio 
(1811-70) discovered nitroglycerin 1849; 
Chas. Pfizer 8c Co., fine chemicals, estab- 
lished. 1855: 1st commercial production 
of aluiniiium started at Rouen, France 
(u-sing process developed by Henri Sainte- 
Claire Deville) ; sulphuric acid was e.x- 
traciecl from zinc ores in Germany; 
Cierman F. Gaedcke obtained cocaine 
from coca leaves. 1863: Belgian Ernest 
Solvay (1838-1922) began to operate 
process for production of soda. 1865: 
French chemist Paul 8chutzenbcrger 
(1829-97) invented "celanese," acetate 
rayon. 1866: the Swede Alfred Nobel 
(1833-96) invented dynamite; in U.S., 
Dufficld, Parke 8: Co. (later Parke, Davis) 
established. 1869: Celluloid, the 1st suc- 
cessful pyroxylin plastic, manufactured in 
the U.S. by J. W. k I. S. Hyatt, Albany 
(patented 1868) . 

Other industries and innovations: 1851 ; 
American Gail Borden (1801-74) began 
commercial production of condensed 
in lk. 1855: Bunsen burner invented in 
Germany. 1859 ff.: Kerosene began to be 
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used to light residences and offices in the 
U.S. and Europe. 


% Distribution of World's 
Manufacturing Producfion, 1870 


IJ.K. 

31.8 

Russia 

8.7 

U.S. 

23.3 

Belgium 

29 

Germany 

13.2 

Italy 

24 

France 

10.3 

Others 

12.4 


TRANSPORTATION. Roads: In the 
U.S. and Europe roads were improved. 
1845-70: Great age of Prussian roadbuild- 
ing. 

Canals: 1830: 1,277 miles of canals in 
the U.S.; 1840: 3,326 miles of canals; 
1859: 3,698 miles of canals, the end of 
the “canal era”; by 1850 there was more 
abandoned canal mileage in the U.S. than 
there were new additions. 1830: 1.260 
miles of canals in France. 1835-48: 1,200 
miles of major canals newly cut in France, 
linking the Rhine to the Rhone, from the 
Marne to the Rhine, and from the Aisne 
(near Berry-au-Bac) to the Marne above 
f:pernay. 1848: End of 1st canal era in 
France. 1860: Imperial Plan in France* 
canals and canalized rivers were improved 
and modernized. 1869: 2,736 miles of 
canals were open in France. By 1870 most 
of the German river basins were linked 
by canal. Other inland waterways were 
improved in the U.S. and Eiirojre Steam- 
boat travel became the norm. American 
entrepreneur Cornelius Vanderbilt (1794- 
1877) made his fortune out of steamboats. 

Railroads: In the U.S. railroads rapidly 
replaced canals as the typical means of 
travel. US. railroad mileage: 1830, 23: 
1840, 2,818; 18.50, 9,021; 1860, 30,636; 
1870, 52,922. 1869: 1st transcojiiinental 
railroad completed in the US. Amerua 
led the world in the construction of rail- 
roads. Fhe railroad system in the U S 
was privately owned, but w^as aided by 
land grants and subsidies from the gov- 
ernment. 1832: 1st steampowered railroad 
started operations on the European Con- 
tinent: the French railway line, St. -Etienne 
to Lyons. 1835: 1st Belgian railway, Brus- 
sels to Malines, opened; 1st German rail- 
road from Nuicmburg to Furth covered 
5 miles. 1839: 1st Dutch railway, Ilaarlem- 
Amsierdam. The 1st French railway was 


built by private capital; the French state 
aided private cos.; 1812: the French na- 
tional railroad program was drafted; 
J857: French railroads for the 1st time 
carried more traffic than French water- 
ways; by 1859, 6 great cos. controlled the 
French railroad system; the cos.’ profits 
on part of the system were guaranteed by 
the state; 1860-70: decade of most inten- 
sive railroad building in France. 1870: 
The French railway system was basically 
complete. The 1st Belgian railroad was 
state-biiilf, as was the basic system; 
private cos. were also allowed to construct 
railroads in Belgium. Railroad expansion 
in Germany accelerated; in Prussia, pri- 
vate cos., aided by the government, took 
the initiative (1844, 500 miles in opera- 
tion; 1860, 3.500 miles in orperation) ; in 
western and southern Germany, railroads 
were state-owned from the start. 1840, 92% 
of (ierman raihoads were owned by pri- 
vate cos., by 1870, 57% were in private 
hands. 1850-70: The key railroad connec- 
tions wcie com])leted in Western Europe. 
1870: Railroacl mileage (thousands of 
miles) ; U.S.. 52.9; Germany, 12.2; France, 
10.8; Belgium, 1.9. Railroads in the U.S., 
Belgium, France, and Germany provided 
a basis for other industries to develop. 
Railroads opened new mining regions. 
Railroads stimulTted the iron and then 
the steel industries, and the metallurgical 
and timber industries. I hey encouraged 
construction. Because they were capital- 
intensive, they served to .iltraci capital. 
Railroads, inasmuch as they required new 
products spurred innovation. In the U.S. 
railroads provided a means of extending 
settlement. Railroads in Germany con- 
nected navigable rivers, brought together 
the German stales, linked Germany with 
Poland and Russia, and gave Germany 
the opportunity to develop its trade in 
Ontral Europe and the Balkans In every 
nation, railroads created national unity 
and a national market, gave industries 
the possiliiliries of economics of scale, 
and provided opportunities for industries 
to obtain cheaper raw materials. Good 
transportation links opened the way for 
more specialization, better utilization of 
resources, and thus cost advantage; simi- 
larly, faster transportation lowered costs 
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and offered econoniies. 1869: 1st use of 
refrigeration in railway transit in the U.S., 
wliidi would in tifne rexolutionize rail- 
road haulage. 

Transoceanic travel: Despite the pio- 
neering Savannah, ArnerK.ins were slow' 
to adopt the steamship for ocean transit, 
dinging to the sailing ship. 1 8‘10's: The 
fastest clipper ships crossed the Atlantic 
castbound in abour 14 flays— as did con- 
temporary steamships. 1844- 'The Midas, 
owned by Hoston merchant R B Forbes, 
left Boston for Hong Kong, arriving 14 
May, 184^», the Midas was the 1st Ameri- 
can steamship in Cihinese waters (though 
she traveled mainly under sail). 1844 11: 
use of the steamship sjrread; 1846: Ocean 
Steam Navigation Co established in U.S. 
as a subsidi/od steamship line, N.Y. -Bre- 
men. (It went out of business in 1857 
when its mail contract ran out.) 1847: 
Ciollins Line cst.iblished in U.S. with a 
mail contract to Liverpool (1858: sus- 
pended operations). Oilier U S govern- 
ment-subsidized steamship lines develotied. 
European stc.unship lines also started. 
1837* Messagenes Maritimes, a French 
line, introduced a steamei service between 
Marseilles and Alexandria, 1838: an Aus- 
trian steamship line, Lloyd, began a 
Mediterranean service. 1810: The French 
government ollcred to subsidize the ,es- 
fablishment ol a stf'amship line between 
L.e Havre and New VorL and to establish 
government owned and ojier.ited lines to 
the Caribbean and South .Vmerica. 1847* 
The Hambiiig Amerika Line founded 
(1856: adopted its Isi screw-propelled 
steamer). 1851 • The French ^^e.ssagCIics 
Imperiales began operations in the Medi- 
terranean and extended sei vices into the 
Indian Ocean, to the Far Fast, and to the 
South Atlantic 1861: I'he Compagnie 
Transatlanticjue, founded by the IVTcire 
brothers, connected France and Mexico. 
1867: North German Lloyd lines began a 
weekly service to New York. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 1836: Samuel 
F. B. Morse (1791-1872) invented a 
practical electric telegraph. By 1846-47, 
New York was connected to Albany, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Chicago by telegraph. 1861: Telegraph 
connections in the U.S. made with the 


West Coast. 1840’s: Telegraph lines spread 
throughout Europe. 1850's: Submarine 
cables introduceci. 1866: Completion of 
the transatlantic cable. 

FINANCE. Capital, although still 
scarce, became more plentiful in the U S as 
business growth occurred. Foreign capital 
(mainly Briti.sh) was invested in the U.S 
in the 183()’s, and in the 1850’s, the late 
1860's, and the 1870’s. On the European 
Continent, capital was locally generated 
and also came fiom Britain Financial 
intermediaries developed. 1833: U.S. fed- 
eral funds were deposited in stale banks, 
“pet banks” 1834-37: Growth in number 
of state banks in the U.S. from 506 to 
788; by 1860, 1.562 state banks. 1864, 3 
June: National Banking Act passed in 
the U.S, designed to deal with both 
monetary chaos and hscal needs, estab- 
lished a national banking system, na- 
tional banks could issue a uniform paper 
currency and national bank notes. 1865- 
Congress placed a 10^(, per annum pro- 
hibitive tax on the notes of state banks, 
thus effectively giving sole privilege of 
Irank note issue to the national banks: 
the number of national banks increased, 
while the number of state banks de- 
creased. Investment banking by J. P. 
Morgan, A. Belmont (representing the 
Rothschilds) , and S G. Ward (represent- 
ing Baring Brothers) began to make 
headway in the U S. On the European 
Continent modern banking facilities de- 
veloped 1835: Bancjue tie Bclgi(|ue and 
Banque Licgeoisc founded in Belgium; 
1841; Bank of Flanders established. I hese 
banks along w'lth the SocicHe Gc^ncTale 
provided Belgium with banking facilities 
to aid her industrialization. 18.50: The 
Belgian Parliament refotmed the banking 
system. establi.shing a central bank, the 
Baiujue Nationale, w'hich received a mo- 
nopoly of note i.ssue. 1830's: I'he Bank of 
France, under sound and successful man- 
agement. expanded steadily; 1848; Bank 
of Fiance awaided a monopoly of note 
issue. 1848: Revolution in France de- 
stroyed existing credit institutions; the 
government helped found Comptoir 
National d’Fscompte (collapsed 1889). 
1852: 'Fhe Cre^dit Foncier, the famous 
mortgage bank, founded. 1852: Emile 
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and Isaac Pcicirc cstal)lishc(l Credit 
iM()l)illci III P.iris for industrial fmaiice 
(failed 18()7) , wliile il* lasted. Credit 
Mol)ilicr financed railroad cos. as well 
as dock and gas tos. 1855 ff.: the Paris 
market pla\ed a key role in financing 
Knropean railroads, of importance be- 
sides tlie Pereires. were the Paris Roths- 
childs. 1859- France’s ht real deposit and 
loan liaiik louiuled, the Credit Industriel 
et Conimerciel, 18fi8: Credit Lyonnais 
established; 1861: Socic-tc!* Gc-nc-iale j)Our 
Favoriser de DcHelojipement du (.ommerce 
et crindiistrie en h ranee started opera 
tions. I85()’s and 186()’s‘ Foundation ol 
new era in French banking; industiial 
banks were important in stimulating 
growth 1830 ft- Frankfurt played an im- 
portant role in Furopean finance because 
of the Rothschilds. 1846: Prussian Rai'k 
took the place of the pres ions Stale Rank, 
which marked the start of modern bank- 
ing in Prussia 1848-56 foundation of 
important joint-stock banks in Germany: 
Ranks eiein of A Schaaffl. arisen in Co- 
logne, 1848; the Diskontogesellschafi. 
1851; the Rank fur Handel und Industrie 
in narmst.idt, 1853; and the Rerliner 
Handelsgesellschafl, 1856 1870: Deutsche 
R.ink lounded 1855: d he ,\ustrian Kredit- 
arisiali fur Handel und (iewerbe was es- 
tablished. it became the largest commercial 
bank in Austria. 

FOREIGN TRADE. After Great Rrit 
aiii. Fiance .ind the US followed in vol 
urne of foreign trade. 1870: French for- 
eign ii;ide (exjiorts plus imports) totaled 
SI. 001 inillion, U.S. foreign trade, 
S867 h million. 1832-60: U.S. tariffs weic 
scaled doun or shifted from specific duties 
to ad \alorem duties 1861: High Morrill 
tarilT passed 1861-69: US. duties in- 
creased to an aserage rate of 47*/^,. 1870: 
Minor leduction in U.S. tariff. In France, 
high tariffs remained until c. 1860, when 
France began to lower tariffs. 1860: France 
signed commercial treaty with Riiiain; 
1861: trade agreements were made be- 
tween France and Relgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland; 1862: trade agreement be- 
tween Fiance and Prussia, and, 1866, by 
extension, France and the Zollverein. In 
Germany, 1 Jan., 1834, Zollverein tar- 
iff established, forming into a customs 


union 2/^ of the German states; other 
states subsequently joined 1834-48: 1 he 
Zolh/eyein t.irills on mtinufaciurcd goods 
ro^se. 1841: Friedrich List's (1789-1846) 
doctrine of protecting infant industries 
appeared in Part 1 of his \ ah anal Sy\steni 
of Political Economy; the doctiiiie had a 
keem impact on German |)olicy. 1860's: 
dempoiaiih, theie w.is a liberab/ed 
tiade policy. 1863 and 181)5- Lrade agree- 
nienis weic made between Prussia and 
Relgiiim. 1865: trade agreements were 
made between Prussia and Rritain and 
Prussia and Italy In short, in the 1860’s, 
\ hen the U.S. was moxing toward a 
liighei till iff, France and Germany were, 
tcinpoianly, moving in the other direc- 
tion 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. The U S 
and Ibaiice were net recipients of foreign 
iinestnient, while the Dutch were im- 
portant intei national investors. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. In the 
U S. the corporate form came to be used 
more frequently (the U S led the world 
in the use of this foim) ; it was still 
mainly used lor banking, insurance, and 
public utilities 1856 Western Union 
Iel(‘graph Co. became America’s 1st giant 
(oipoiation In the U..S. most corpora- 
tions continued to be incorporated by 
special ( flatter gi anted by tfie states, al- 
though increasingly states were adopting 
general imoi poi.iiion laws Relgium had 
taken tlie leadersliip on the Furopean 
Continent in using the joint stock co. 
form (socielr auoriymc) . 1830’s and 

18 Id’s. In Fiance the joint-stock co. form 
was rare and used mainly for banking, in- 
sni.ince, and public utibiies. I'liere was far 
wider use of the \ociele en commandite 
sur action form 1850’s: I he French put 
such foims under stricter government con- 
trol. Although the toiiii remained im- 
portant, the socicte anonyme form began 
to be u.sed more frequently. 1863: France 
created the societe ci responsahiliU limi- 
tec, a true limited-liability company. 1867: 
lire need to get individual authorization 
for every societe anonyme was eliminated. 
1838. Prussia adopted a railway co. law, 
based on the French Commercial Code. 
1843: Prussia adopted a general law for 
joint-stock cos. Yet by the 1 860’s only in 
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Hamburg and Bremen could a co. come 
into existence without a special govern- 
ment authorization. The joint-stock co. 
form was still rare in Germany. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. In the U.S. 
under Andrew Jackson (President, 1829- 
1837), the federal government stayed out 
of business. I'he Maysville Road veto, the 
veto of the charter of the National Bank, 
and the lowering of the tariff were reflec- 
tions of a laissez-faire philosophy. State 
and municipal governments, however, 
contributed to building transportation 
facilities. 184()’s: The US. federal govern- 
ment began to subsidize steamship lines. 
1850’s; the U.S. government started aid 
for railroad construction. 1861 ff.; Steady 
rise in U.S. tariff. In France under the 
July Monaichy and 2n(I Empire the gov- 
ernment assisted transportation ventures. 
German industrialization was dependent 
on political considerations. The German 
state governments invested directly in 
railroads. The Prussian state government 
operated ironworks and leaciworks and 
coal mines. German states brought in 


technicians to aid development. 1834: 
The formation of the German Zollverein, 
1834, and the North German Confedera 
tion, 1867, directly aided economic 
growth by creating a national market. 
1834-67: Most customs duties on imports 
of machinery w'erc used by the Zollverein 
to promote manufacturing-textile mills, 
paper mills, and sugar-beet plants. Ger- 
man polytechnic schools and universities 
were state-supporred; they provided tech- 
nical and scientific training which proved 
a special aid to the chemical and electrical 
industries. 

OTHER FACTORS. From 1839 to 1879 
the U.S. GNP is estimated to have grown 
at 4.3% per year. In France, the Indus- 
trial Revolution was gradually efleded in 
an environment of political turmoil. 
Germany had to await complete unifica- 
tion before its Industrial Revolution 
could flower. Belgium, once it achieved 
political independence in 1830, led in 
the Industrial Revolution taking place on 
the European Continent. 


Economic Change in the Less Developed World 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUS- 
BANDRY. In most of the nonindustrial 
world agricultural conditions prevailing 
between 1760 and 1830 persisted without 
change. Yet some changes did occur. 

Scientific agriculture: 1830’s and 1840’s- 
In Egypt land under cultivation in- 
creased, owing to large-scale irrigation 
works. 1830-70: There was increasing ap- 
plication of scientific technicpies to Japa- 
nese agriculture. 1830: British engineers 
in India began to reconstruct the Indian 
canal system (the Western Jumna, East- 
ern, and Cauvery canals) to provide ir- 
rigation. 1836: Surveys were made for the 
great Ganges Canal (opened 1854) ; 1846: 
Godaveri Canal planned, for irrigation; 
1850-70: canal making spread over India, 
penetrating deserts and wasteland to 
bring water to land to extend cultivation. 
Australian sheep raising expanded dra- 
matically, using modern methods. When 


plantation agriculture was introduced by 
Westerners into the tropics, the tech- 
niques were western in origin. 

New crops and livestock: Tea: 1834: 
Lord William Bentinck sent a committee 
to CTiina to obtain tea seeds and Chinese 
labor and to introduce the crop in north- 
ern India. 1835: Government tea planta- 
tions were started in Assam on these 
Chinese foundations; Assam, however, 
had a native tea plant; the British tried 
to market it and were successful. 1850's: 
cultivation of the native tea plant pro- 
gressed rapidly in Assam, Bengal, south- 
ern India, and Ceylon; the capital pro- 
moting the expansion of tea was Euro- 
pean. Jute: 1838: The regular export of 
raw jute from India to Dundee began. 
Coffee: 1830’s: Systematic cultivation of 
coffee as a plantation industry began in 
India; it flourished up to 1862, when the 
deadly borer beetle and leaf blight ap- 
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peared; 1885: almost complete end to 
coffee cultivation. 1830’s: Crown land sold 
to planters in Ceylon; 1869: 176.000 acres 
under coffee: fungus attacked the coffee 
plant in Ceylon and after 1876 the coffee 
plantings were ruined. In Java large-scale 
coffee cultivation de\ eloped, as also in 
Brazil and Colombia; in Brazil coffee was 
plantation agriculture; in Colombia it 
was peasant agriculture. In Brazil, as 
sugar, tobacco, and cotton became less 
prohtable, coffee assumed key importance 
in the national economy. Sugar-cane cul- 
tivation continued in the West Indies and 
Brazil. In Hawaii, under the impact of 
Americans, sugar cane cultivation spread. 
In Java sugar cane cultivation, although 
not new to this period, w'as greatly en- 
larged; sugar was growm on the sawah 
land used for rice cultivation. 1830 ff.: In 
ihe Ukr.dne sugai-beci cultivation began 
Quinine: 1865: cinchona (quinine) plan- 
tations started in Java. Palm oil and pea- 
nut production in West Africa greatly 
expanded, stimulated by the growth of 
the European soap industry. Sheep; 1814: 
1st sheep station in New Zealand started 
in the Wairarapa, with sheep imported 
from Australia. 

Landholding: In eastern Europe the 
feudal manorial system began to break 
down. By 1850 in Livonia, Hungary, and 
Rumania large estates were employing 
wage labor. 1861: End to serfdom in Rus- 
sia; land reform established a landowning 
peasantry. In Japan land passed into the 
hands of the merchants, by 1853, Japa- 
nese merchants controlled more than 30% 
of the cultivated land in that country, act- 
ing as rent receivers; among the large 
landowners were the Konoike and Mitsui 
commercial houses; there emerged in 
Japan a wage labor force as a result of 
peasants losing their land; agriculture 
became more efficient: intensive cultiva- 
tion by peasant families proved highly 
productive in Japan. In India the British 
land reforms had not made agriculture 
more productive, since they left virtually 
unchanged the basic process of produc- 
tion. In China, with no primogeniture, 
landholdings became more fragmented. 
There is no indication that agriculture 
became more efficient; in fact, the op- 


posite seems possible. After acquiring Al- 
geria (beginning 1830) the French de 
tided to treat land in that country as 
private property. A land law, 1863, led 
to the breaking up of village holdings and 
the acquisition of about 20% of the best 
land by European settlers. New European 
settlement in Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land. and Latin .America meant new land- 
holdings. In Canada settlement extended 
into more of the country. Land laws in 
\ustialia tried to encourage (ultivation, 
but despite the land laws wool remained 
the staple, farming did not take priority 
overgrazing. 1829: Edward flibbon Wake- 
field (1796-1862) in England advocated 
systematic immigration to Australia and 
favored land sales at a “sufficient price” 
within Australia: 18.31: land grants were 
aliolished in Australia: all land was sold; 
1835: .South .Australian Co. formeil for 
colonization; 1861: Crown l.ands Aliena- 
tion Act in New South Wales allowed 
anyone to select 10 to 320 acres of crown 
land (raised to 610 acres maximum in 
^875) and pay £] an acre (5s. down) ; 
similai land acts made available land to 
settlers in Victoria. 18.37 ff.: Traders, 
sjreculators, and missionaries began to 
buv land in New Zealand; 1839: the New 
Zealand Co. started to sell land in that 
country at £1 j)er acre to colonists and 
investors Latin America: 1840-60: New 
public lands were .settled in Colombia, 
and the gov eminent distributed them to 
farmers in medium-sized plots, a policy in 
sharp (ontrast to that of the Mexican, 
Chilean, and .Argentine governments, 
which made huge land grants, continuing 
the picrcvolutionary practice of large 
l.indholdings. 

Commercialization: Throughout the 
less developed world, agriculture became 
more commercial, as transportation facili- 
ties made it possible to market crops, as 
Eurojican traders and investors created 
new means of bringing produce to market, 
and as the volume of world trade in- 
creased. 1830: Johannes van den Bosch, 
gov. gen. of the Netherlands East Indies, 
introduced a forced-delivery plan, known 
as the “culture system”; each peasant, in- 
stead of paying a land tax, had to culti- 
vate government-owned export crops on 
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% of his fields or, altemativelv, to work 
66 days a year on government-owned es- 
tates or other projects; the system was 
most important in Java, but was also pres- 
ent elsewhere in the Dutch East Indies; 
the new system, with commercialisation as 
its goal, tested out a wide variety of crops 
(indigo, sugar, coHee, tea, tobacco, pepper, 
cinchona, cinnamon, cotton, silk, cochi- 
neal) : coffee and sugar were at first the 
most successful. 

Increase in cultivated land area: With 
scientific agriculture in some countries, 
with new crops in others, with changes in 
the structure of landholdings, with new 
settlement, and with commerciali/ation, 
cultivation of lands in the less developed 
areas was ej^tended. Also encouraging the 
spread of cultivation was the extension of 
the railroads. Factors retarding the de- 
velopment of agriculture in the less 
developed world were (1) use of tradi- 
tional methods: (2) general absence of 
mechanization; (3) lack of capital to be 
applied to agriculture; (1) absence of 
extensive transportation facilities; (5) 
absence of a developed marketing struc- 
ture to encourage surpluses: (6) absence 
of information (as late as the 1850's and 
1860’s, there was a widespread belief that 
a large portion of what is now the Cana- 
dian Northwest was unfit for agriculture 
on account of the climate and the soil) ; 
(7) absence in some cases of agricultural 
labor (in Australia and in much of 
Africa) ; and (8) giant landholdings 'in 
much of Latin America (that were not 
efficiently farmed) and small landholdings 
in much of Asia (that were too small for 
efficient farming) . 

RAW MATERIALS. 1 he economic de- 
velopment of 2 less developed nations was 
sharply spurred by the finding of precious 
mineials: 1851: gold was discovered in 
Australia (in New South Wales and 
Victoria) ; 1867: diamonds were dis- 

covered in South Africa. Both encouraged 
immigration to the countries and brought 
wealth in their train. So great a spur was 
the discovery of gold in Australia that by 
1861 the estimated gross national income 
per capita was $250; the average for 
Britain (excluding Ireland) in 1861 was 


about $150: Australia had become rela- 
tively rich. 1858: Discovery of gold in New 
Zealand caused^ a smaller "gold rush." 
1830: An English co., the Sao Joao d'El 
Rei Mining Co., leased a mining property 
in Brazil; later it worked the Morro Veiho 
mine; from 1837 to 1865 its production of 
gold alone was valued at $18,180,133. The 
mining of industrial minerals in the less 
developed nations proved less dramatic. 
(]oal production was concentrated in the 
important industrial and industrializing 
nations. Compared with them in 1870, 
Russia's OLitpuf of .69 million metric tons, 
Spain's .66 million metric tons, and India's 
.61 million metric tons were humble. In 
Canada, in the 1850's, coal mines in Cape 
Breton. Maritime Provirues, opened, Cape 
Breton coal rc[>la(ed coal imports from 
England. 1858: The coal fields at Arroio 
dos Ratos in Brazil began to be worked. 
Japan had coal adequate to its early needs, 
and by 1869 the Hi/en domain had a 
modern coal mine in operation, started 
with British capital and technical assist- 
ance. Iron production was concentrated 
in the important industrial and indus- 
trializing countries, although Spain, Al- 
geria, and Cuba had iron-orc resources 
and were exporters. Russia was known to 
have good iron resources, but these were 
not well situated; Russian iron-ore pro- 
duction rose slowly. The Brazilian iron 
mines of Ipanema were being worked on 
a small scale: the iron deposits in Minas 
Gerais were known. lion mining was 
clone in (Canada in Ontario and in New 
Brunswick. The less developed countries 
excelled in other metals. Chopper: 1850: 
Chile took the w'orld’s leadership in 
copper production. I'in: While in 1870 
Great Britain was the world’s largest tin 
producer, less dc\ eloped countries fol- 
lowed. In the Malay Peninsula, British 
and Chinese capital and entrepreneurs 
developed the tin mines. In the Dutch 
East Indies the islands of Banka and 
Billiton were most important as sources 
of tin. On Banka the mines were con- 
trolled by the Dutch government, while 
on Billiton (where tin was found in 
1851) the mines were privately owned. 
1849: Tin was discovered in Australia. 
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III tlic new oil industry, where the LhS. 
took the leadership, by 1870 Russian 
production was .21 million barrels. Ru- 
mania. in 3rd place, had an output of .08 
million bands. 1859; Oil discovered in 
Canada, but production was negligible. 

LABOR. In much of the less developed 
world slavery still remained, but was de- 
clining in importance. 1833, 23 Aug.: 
Biitain abolished slavery in the British 
(oloniC'. 1851: New Granada (later 
Colombia) abolished slavery. 1854; Ecua- 
doi .md Vcne/iiela ended slavery. 1861: 
End to serfdom in Russia. Education in 
the less developed world was generally on 
a low level, although Japan's urban popu 
lation was literate; in Japan in the 1860’s 
new schools, teaching western science, 
opened. China had a scholar aristocracy 
with the mass of the people uneducated. 
Missionaries from the western nations 
created schools and spread education. In 
the Gold Coast, for example, the Basel 
Mission trained craftsmen, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, and mechanics; the Gold 
Coast would become a recruiting ground 
for nearby African countries that wanted 
skilled labor. Missionaries transmitted 
weMern ideas .irid values Likewise, in areas 
of new settlement educational standards of 
the West began to be communicated. 

ENERGY. Human and animal power, 
wind, and water still provided the main 
‘f)urces of energy in the nonindustrial 
world. Steam had minor impact in some 
factories and in transportation. 

INDUSTRIES. The conditions of 1760- 
1830 remained in most of the less de- 
veloped countries. Modern machinery and 
methods spread slowly. Nowhere was the 
industrial sector substantial and yet it ex- 
isted in embryo. In Russia a modern 
cotton textile industry slowly began to 
emerge after 1830, primarily in the prov- 


inces of Moscow and Vladimir. In 1850 
there were 1.300 power looms in the 
Russian cotton textile ’industry, and in 
1860, 10,000 power looms, but in 1859 
Russia had 86,000 handlooms, producing 
of Russian cotton cloth. The Russian 
wool industry also began to mechanize, 
but even more casually. 1810: Sugar-beet 
refineries in the Ukraine began to use 
steam power; 1861: 85% of Russian sugar 
production was from refineries using 
modern machinery. The Russian iron 
industry grew slowly Pig iron production: 
1830, 182.053 metric tons; 1870, .3.59,531 
metric tons. By 1857 locomotives were 
being made in St Petersbuig In Canada 
the lumber industry of earlier years ex- 
panded; shipbuilding existed based on 
the wood lesouices. 1830 rh*e Canadian 
iron industry was incflitienr and on a 
small scale: stoves, axes, agricultural im- 
plemeiiis were made in ("anada. 1860: 1st 
Canadian rolling mill opened at l oronio 
1866: Iron and nail woiks were one of 
tlie key industries in Montreal. By 1870 
iron products to supply the railroads 
v^ere produced in (Canada and other iron 
products were made in Cjuantity, but 
many iron manufactures continued to he 
imported. Tanneries, whisky distilleries, 
and breweries sprang up in Canada, as 
did paper factories aiicl glass manufac- 
tories. Woolen and cotton mills also made 
rough fabrics; their uiimlxTs grew. Latin 
America: 18.30: Mexico’s modern textile 
industry started using power driven ma- 
chinery. 1850’s: Brazil started a modern 
textile industry; c. 1863- a heel extract 
plant was built in Uruguay by the Liebig 
Meat Extract Co. of I.ondon— probably 
the 1st modern factory in that country; 
yet throughout Latin America there was 
little modern industry. 1835: Turkey set 
up a fez cap factory (caps of red wool) , 
founded by Sultan Mahmud; other gov- 
ernment-sponsored manufacturing enter- 
prises in Turkey included cloth, paper, 
and glass factories, a foundry and forge 
were established in Constantinople, which 
used English engineers, mechanics, mate- 
rials, and machines. 1838: By an Anglo- 
Turkish Convention foreign traders were 
allowed to buy and sell anywhere within 
the Ottoman Empire, including Egypt; 
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competition from foreign goods was too 
much for Egypt’s infant industry, which 
mostly collapsed. Throughout the Otto- 
man Empire, handicraft manufacturing 
slumped because of competition from 
cheap British-manufactured goods. The 
pressure of imports retarded industrializa- 
tion in this case. India: 1830’s: Rapid 
decline of native cotton textile industries 
and crafts with influx of British products. 
Imports stimulated industrialization. 
1854: Parsi merchant Cowasjee Nanabhoy 
Davar (b. 1815) established the Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Mill, marking the 
start of the modern steam-powered cotton 
textile industry in India; the capital was 
Indian and British; the machinery, tech- 
nicians, and management were all British. 
1855: Manufacture of jute on a large 
scale started at Rishra, near Seramport, 
India; the machinery, technicians, and 
management were British; here the stimu- 
lus was not imports but potential export 
demand. 1859: 1st power loom used in 
jute industry at Barnagore, near Calcutta. 
Japan: Rural industries manufacturing 
cotton and silk proliferated. 1854 fF.. 
After the opening of Japan to the West, 
the shogun started ironworks and other 
industrial plants along western lines; 
both the central government and the 
daimyo (provincial lords) establrished 
arms manufactories along western lines. 
Foreign advisers were brought in to offer 
their skills. 1859 ff.: Imports of cheap 
British machine-made cotton textiles be- 
gan to disrupt the existing Japanese cot- 
ton textile industry. 1863: Prince H. 
Shimazu at Kagoshima, with the aid of an 
English engineer, started Japan's 1st cot- 
ton spinning by machinery. 1868: After 
the Meiji Restoration, Japan became 
fully committed to industrialization. 
1870: The Japanese government estab- 
lished factories for silk reeling, following 
the French and Italian model. Early 
modern industry in China was in arma- 
ments; 1855: Tseng Kuo-fan (1811-.72) 
established small arsenals in Kiangsi; 
others followed. 

TRANSPORTATION. Everywhere in 
the less developed world transportation 
was inadequate. Yet it was primarily 
changes in transportation that created 


basic conditions for economic growth in 
much of that world. Commercialization 
of agriculture uepended on transporta- 
tion; raw material utilization rested on 
transportation; urbanization and trans- 
portation went hand and hand. Innova- 
tions in transport, more than in industry, 
brought steam power to most of the less 
developed worlcl. Industry would in some 
cases be stimulated later by the growth 
of transportation links (in Canada, for 
instance) , but it was also hampered, for 
cheap machine-made British goods, car- 
ried by new means of transport, often put 
artisan industries out of business. The 
development of transportation facilities 
brought foreign capital to less developed 
nations. Transportation was the basis for 
the expansion of foreign trade. In these 
years, only preliminary steps were taken 
in the transportation revolution. 

Roads: Within most less developed 
countries, roads were inadequate, yet 
some changes took place. 1834 ff.: Sub- 
stantial improvements were made on the 
road from Cairo to Suez, which con- 
nected the Red Sea to the Nile. Under 
Lord Dalhousie, gov. gen. of India, 1848- 
54, trunk roads for wheeled traffic began 
to be built in India; it was found that 
Ist-class roads were almost as expensive 
to build as railroads, and while the latter 
brought returns to the builder, the 
former did not. 1830: There was only a 
single trunk road into the interior of 
Java; by 1847, owing to the labor due 
the Dutch under the "culture system," 
Java had fine roads and bridges. In Aus- 
tralia, under the influence of Thomas 
Mitchell and Britisher David Lennox, a 
student of Thomas Telford, road build- 
ing made progress; travelers used vehicles 
that often managed in part without roads. 
One such was the "bush coach," made 
and driven by Cobb Sc Co.; by 1870 
Cobb & Co. harnessed 6,000 horses per 
day and their coaches went 28,000 miles 
a week. 

Inland waterways: Rivers continued to 
provide important transportation routes 
in less developed countries. 1852: The 
Yellow River (a main transportation 
route in China) broke loose with great 
carnage. Rivers were more important 
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than canals in the less developed coun- 
tries. “The Age of the Canal”— so sig- 
nificant in the history ot transportation 
in Great Britain, the U.S., France, and 
on the Continent— was generally by- 
passed by less developed nations. Canada 
offered a major exception to this; 1830- 
40: canal building flourished in Canada. 
In India canals built for irrigation were 
used on occasion for navigation; the 
Codaveri Canal was consideied an excel- 
lent means of transport; but the irriga- 
tion canals, except in the deltas of the 
rivers, were in general not successful for 
commerce. The Grand Canal in China 
continued as an important transport 
route, but it was hardly a “modern” 
canal; moreoscr, the accumulation of silt 
in the canal made it less suitable for 
grain tiansport Steam slowly made an 
impact. 1830’s: Steamers in Canada regu- 
larly plied the rivers. 1839. 1842: 4 
British steamers, belonging to the East 
India Co , sailed up and down the Tigris, 
the Fuphrates, and the Karun, surveying 
the rivers and carrying passengers and 
mail; I860: Britishers obtained rights of 
navigation and rights for a mail service 
between Baghdad and Basrah; 1861: the 
Euphrates and ligns Steam Navigation 
Co.. Ltd. (British-owned) , was incor- 
porated to start a steamship service on 
both rivers. 183()’s, 1840's and 1850’s: 
Latin American countries gave conces- 
sions for steam navigation of vaiious 
rivers: 1837‘ Brazil introduced regular 
steamship services along the Atlantic 
coast and on the Amazon; navigation was 
restricted to Brazilian ships. 1849: Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt (1794-1877), American 
steamboat tycoon, got a concession from 
the Nicaraguan government to provide 
transit across Nicaragua by canal or car- 
riage road and steamboat; he chose the 
latter means. 1867: The Amazon was 
opened to navigation by steamers of all 
nations. 1841-42: Mohammed Ali au- 
thorized the Peninsular & Oriental Co. 
to run 2 steamships on the Nile as well 
as steam tugs on the Mahmudia Canal. 
1853: Francis Cadell piloted a river 
steamer (built in Sydney, Australia) up 
the Murray River; travel by steamer be- 
came common in Australia. 1862: 


Shanghai Steam Navigation Co. was 
founded in Shanghai by American trad- 
ing firm, Russell &: Co., a joint venture 
with Chinese and American capital; it 
plied the Yangtze River and was impor- 
tant on routes along the China coast. 
1866: Steamer service started in Japan 
between Yokohama and Nagasaki. By 
the late 1860’s, local steam navigation 
companies, mainly British, were operat- 
ing water routes to and into every coun- 
try and major island in East Asia from 
Burma to Japan. By 1868 the Japanese 
owned 138 western-type steamships, 
Liiher imported or built in Japan. 
Slowly, the steamboat became more in 
evidence on rivers and lakes around the 
world, yet it was by no means the typi- 
cal means of water transport in less 
developed nations. 

Railways: 1830’s: Canada and Russia 
started railroad construction. 1836; St. 
Johns, Quebec, had 1st Canadian rail- 
road, with horse traction, replaced by 
steam locomotion in 1837. 1836: Isi 
railroad completed in Russia, St. Peters- 
blirg to Isarkoe-Selo, but only after 
Russia's defeat in the Crimean War did 
railroad construction accelerate. 1837: 1st 
Cuban railroad built. 184()'s: Railroad 
construction began in Asia. 18^5: British 
cos were established in India to build 
railroad lines from (ialcutia to Raniganj 
(coal fields) and from Bombay to the 
cotton growing districts (1853: Ist 20 
miles of (he (ireat Peninsula Line 
opened, Bombay to Thana; 1854: 1st part 
of the East Indian Railroad, Calcutta to 
Raniganj, opened) . 1848: 1st railroad in 
Spain. 1848-55: Construction of Panama 
Railroad, by U.S. capital, connecting the 
Atlantic and the Pacific (opened for pas- 
senger traffic, 1851); 1849-52: construc- 
tion in Chile of 1st railroad from coal- 
mining town of Copiapo to coast (opened 
1851; built by American William Wheel- 
wright and financed by British capital) . 
1850’s: 1st railroads in Africa and 
Oceania. 1853: 1st railroad in Egypt from 
.Alexandria to Kafr al-Zayyat was com- 
pleted (1856: extended to Cairo; 1858: 
Cairo linked by rail to Suez). 1854: 1st 
railroad in Australia opened, near Mel- 
bourne, and 1st railroad in Brazil started 
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operations (9 rni.) from Rio to Peiro- 
polis. 185f>-6t): European capital built 1st 
Turkish railroad, Smyrna to Aydin 
(opened IHOO). 1857: 1st Argentine r.^il- 
road opened (6 mi of track from Buenos 
Aires to San Jose de Flores). 1860: 1st 
railroad opened in Cape Colony, South 
Africa. I86,S. 1st railroad in New Zea- 
land, Christchurch to Ferrymead, started 
operations 1865: Railroad system started 
in Ceylon 
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In most of the less de\elo[)ed world (ex- 
ceptions were (Canada, and to a small 
extent Russia), all rails and locomotises 
for the r.iihoads had to be inrj)orted. 
Railroad consii uc lion, which stimulated 
heavy industrv in (heat Britain. II. S , 
Belgium, Fiance, and Ch'imany. did not 
have ihai elleci in most of the less, de- 
veloped vvoild 

Transoceanic' travel: Stearnshijj connec- 
tions between less developed countries 
.111(1 FurojX' meant gre.iter foreign trade, 
more immigr.it ion to .ire. is of new settle- 
ment, and the spread ol technology, skills, 
knowhow, and c.ipital. 18,1*1' Canadian- 
built ste. unship, the Rnyal Williarn, 
steamed acioss the Atlantic, she, like 
other transoce.inic ste.imers before her. 
used sail .is well as steam. 

FINANCE. Cajrital in less developed na- 
tions was scarce. Modern financial institu- 
tions were often absent. Vet they began 
to develop, some were indigenous, some 
were based on foreign invesiinent. 1860: 
Slate Bank founded in Russia (it was not 
a bank of issue, paper currency was 
issued by the State Printing Olhee, on the 
basis of an 1848 law) ; 1864: 1st joint- 
stock commercial bank was founded in 
Russia -the St. Petersburg Private Com- 


mercial Bank. 1841: Savings banks were 
legislated for in Russia, but by 1862 only 
2 savings bank., existed in that country. 
In Canada there was a broad develop- 
ment of banking facilities I'his was the 
case also in Australia. In Latin America, 
1851, the 2nd Bank ol Brazil was founded 
with sole right of issue. 1864- financial 
panic in Bra/il; while the Bank of Brazil 
survived, the right of issue was trans- 
ferred to the Treasury. In Argentina, 
1862-68, under Bartolome Mitre's govern- 
ment, .1 national credit bank was founded 
and foreign banks were welcomed. Bank- 
ing 111 Latin America was in its infancy. 
Middle Fhist- 1846: English private bank- 
ing firms h.id established themselves in 
every Mediterranean port (*^0 of them) 
between Gibraltar to Jerusalem, 1848: 
iheie were 7 British bankers in Alexan- 
dria. lH50’s: Growth of foreign banking 
activities in Egypt 1855' The Rank of 
Fgv))t w.is established in Alexandria with 
British c.ipital 1856' 1 he Ottoman Bank 
was founded in Const. intiiiople, with 
British (.ijut.il 1 here were in liidi.i sev- 
er.il kinds ol “F luope.in” li.inks the 
Presidency Banks ol Bengal. Bomb.iv, and 
.M.idras, which w(ie to a limited extent 
goveinmeni b.inks, 18li2 the Presidency 
Banks weie deprived of their privilege of 
note issue. In the mid- 19th (enr joint- 
stock CO h.inks started under Both 
Fuiopean and Indian iiMnagement, the 
Kite ol f.uluie of hoili w.is high 1850’s 
(iiowih of loieign branch h. inking activi- 
ties in India. lH7n' Post Olhce .Savings 
B.ink stalled Banking l)\ Indi.in bankeis 
(h.iiging e\(essi\e rates ol interest also 
(ontiniicxi. i! was olien dilliculi to dis- 
tingiiisli between the lianking. trading, 
and money lending fiiiu lions of the In- 
dian hankei. After the opening of 5 
tieaty ports in China in 1842. financial 
institutions were needed to handle ex- 
panding trade. Chinese banks had never 
financed foreign commerce, foreign hanks 
Idled the gap. 1845. 1 he Briiisli-owned 
Oriental Banking Corporation started a 
branch in Hong Kong and in 1818 in 
Shanghai: this was the 1st foreign bank 
in China. 1848-72: \ dozen foreign banks 
opened branches in Shanghai, among 
them 2 key British banks: the Chartered 
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Bank of India, Australia, and China 
(chartered in 1853) and the Piong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation (est. 
in Hong Kong in 1864 by British, Ger- 
man. American, Persian, and Chinese 
merchants; 1865: branch in Shanghai: in 
lime this bank became all British-owned 
and the largest bank in China) Shanghai 
became the capital market of China. I'he 
foreign lianking houses financed (ihiiiese 
mercliants and (dunese banks as well as 
foreign trade, j.ipan; While Japan had a 
history of considerable financial ex- 
peitise, by the time of the Meiji Restora- 
tion the country as yet had no national 
banking institutions. Locally, however, 
fapanese merchants, serving as bankers, 
did channel funds into profitable ven- 
tures. japan had an exceptionally high 
rate ol savings and investment japan 
was iiy 1870 jirobably more accustomed 
to money than anv other nation in the 
less developed world. 

FOREIGN TRADE. Commodity ex 
jiorts from iindei dev eloped nations rose as 
railroads penetrated the inteiiois of less 
developed lands, as steam travel replaced 
sail, and as the demand lor impotts in- 
irea.sed in the more developed nations, 
especially Britain Iriclustriali7ing nations 
sought out new markets the w'orld over 
World (omineice, including the trade of 
industr lali/ing and less developed na- 
tions. rose dramatically 
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There are no available hgures indicating 
what percentage ol this trade involved 
less developed countries and what per- 
centage was among more developed coun- 
tries, licjin cjualitative evidence, it seems 
likely that during 18.30-70 a growing 
volume came to involve the less de 
veloped lands. New treaties aided the ex- 
pansion ol trade. Britain made treaties 
with less developed nations, obtaining 
trading , privileges; other industrializing 


nations followed Britain’s lead, making 
their own treaties. Such agreements came 
to be known as the “‘unequal treaties” 
<pp. 68-72, 78-80 above) . As new areas 
were opened to trade, commodities from 
new locales entered into trade and exist- 
ing commerce expanded. 1830: Exports of 
nitrates from Chile began (but, 1830-70, 
copper was Chile’s most important export 
in terms of value): 1830’sff.: wool had 
become the key item in Australian trade; 
coffee from Ceylon, java, and also Brazil 
took on new significance: opium, carried 
on British ships from India to China, be- 
came important in trade; tea exports 
from China mounted (there existed a tri- 
angular trade involving Britain-India- 
(diina) . 1838: the regular export of raw 
jute from India began 1840ff: Egypt 
liecamc an export oriented economy with 
raw cotton the major export; 1846 ff.- 
after the repeal of the British corn laws 
graiir exports from Canada started to 
mount (Forest products were still the 
most important export from the Canadian 
colonies) 1850-60: I’he value of Aus- 
lialiaii wool export.s doubled (1851: 
Australia became the world’s largest 
exporter of wool) : the export of palm 
oil from West Africa increased from 
30,000 tons, 1851. to over .50,000 tons, 
18<)0. palm oil h.id become West Africa’s 
ma|or ex[)ori, the groundnut trade also 
became important in West Africa’s ex- 
port trade 1851-55- During the Crimean 
War Indian jute replaced Russian sup- 
plies ol flax and hem[) in the Briti.sh 
market. 1856 d ea became for the 1st 
time an iniponant item in Indian trade, 
((diiria was still the l.irge.si supplier of 
lea for Britain, the British plantations in 
India and Oylon were just getting cstal> 
lished.) 1857- New' Zealand had become 
a major exj^orter of wool 1858 ff: Raw 
silk became an im|jortant export from 
ja|)an 1860-65: Boom in raw cotton ex- 
ports from Fgyju, India, and Brazil, be- 
cause of the cunailmeiu of U S. exjjorts 
during the American Civil War. 1861: 
Agricultural exports from Canada for the 
1st tune exceeded lorest exports. 1870: 
Sugar had become the most important 
item in the trade from the Dutch East 
Indies, repieseiiting 45^^ of all exports 
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(coffee represented 43%). For the most 
j>art the newer commodities from less 
developed countries engaged in foreign 
trade were agricultural. Precious metals 
in terms of theii value were also impor- 
tant in (ornmcrce. Industrial minerals 
were not yet significant in international 
trade. The expansion of foreign com- 
merce brought less developed nations 
into closer contact with the indusiriali/.- 
ing nations. Because in most cases the less 
developed countries did not provide the 
banking facilities, the insurance, the ship- 
ping, and the marketing of their exports, 
they dicl not reap the maximum benefits 
from this trade. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. Invest- 
ment by Europeans in less developed 
countries included stakes in (I) planta- 
tions, (2) ‘railroads, (3) banking, (4) min- 
ing, (5) trade, as well as loans to the 
less developed nations There were iso- 
lated investments in manufacturing 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. In most 
countries the conditions described as ap- 
plicable during 17r)()~1830 were still in 
force. But there also began to develofj 
"dual organizations" in many less de- 
veloped nations. On the one hand, there 
was traditional, local handicraft industry, 
established on a family basis. On the 
other hand, foieign business organizations 
operated in these countries. Some of 
these latter were family firms (trading 
houses) , but many weie large-scale con- 
cerns creating clficient enclave enter- 
prises. Local and foreign businesses 
meshed in different fashions. In many 
areas, foreign business provided capital, 
management, and machinery as well as 
marketing, while the local contribution 
was only labor. In India, the managing- 
agency system developed. At first manag- 
ing agents were exclusively British. They 
promoted new industries, found financing 
for existing industries, and offered man- 
agement for companies. In return, they 
were paid a commission based on produc- 
tion, sale, or profit of the business. Con- 
tracts with managing agents assured a 
commission, even if the firm suffered a 
loss. The managing agent provided a 
means of by-passing the traditional caste- 
structured society, which forbade many 


castes in India to engage in industrial 
activity. In China, before the opening of 
the treaty ports, all foreign transactions 
went through the Chinese Hong mer- 
chants' monopoly; by 18.36 their mon- 
opoly had fallen apart. Instead, the com- 
prador system developed; foreign firms 
employed on contract a comprador to 
handle the Chinese side of the business 
(hiring of the Chinese staff and work 
force, dealing with Chinese merchants, 
buying and selling). 1831 and 1843: In 
Japan (before the opening of foreign 
trade) , the shogun abolished by decree 
all forms of guilds; the effect was so dis- 
rupting that in 1851 the govcinment 
attempted to recreate the guilds; this 
proved impossible and monopolistic 
privileges were to be swept away. After 
the opening of Japan. Japanese business 
eniei prises developed rapidly. Although 
they used foreign technicians, method.s, 
and machinery, there was no direct 
domination of |apanese business by for- 
eign capital. In most of the less developed 
world, entrepteneurship ' was absent, 
though there were exceptions. In Canada 
and Australia, there is evidence of busi- 
ness entiepreneurship. There were some 
striking examples of entrepreneurship in 
Latin America Irineii Evangelista de 
Souza, Baron of Maua (1813-89) in 
Brazil, built roacLs, canals, railroads, and 
pons, he iiixesied in shipping; laid tele- 
graph lines; inirodiHcd gaslighting in 
Rio de Janeiio; built textile mills, and 
owned and operated huge acreages of 
farm land in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argen- 
tina; he organized joint-stock cos. for his 
ventures, and from 1850-75 (until the 
financial crash which ruined him) 
dominated the Brazilian money market. 
In India, Parsi and Bhatia merchants 
were key to developing the modern tex- 
tile industry, because they were not re- 
strained by caste restrictions and taboos. 
In China, entrepreneurship seemed stifled 
by governmental bureaucracy, yet the 
compradores came in time to be trans- 
formed into independent entrepreneurs. 
In Southeast Asia, Chinese immigrants 
were an important entrepreneurial group. 
More than anywhere in the East entre- 
preneurship began to flourish in Japan. 
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Minomiira Rizacmon (1821-77) started 
as a pool orphan and rose to be general 
manager of Japan’s leading commercial 
house, Mitsui (founded in the I7th cent, 
in sake brewing. Mitsui had branched into 
commerce and banking) ; Minomura 
handled Mitsui's relations w’itli the shogun 
ate, and then after the Mciji Resior.it ion 
undertook b. inking for the new govern- 
ment IHbO’s Iwrisaki Vataro, foundei of 
Mitsuliishi, started his careei as a leading 
business entrepreneur. C)kura Kihachiio 
(18.^7-1928) traded rifles before the Resto- 
ration and later went to Tokyo, entering 
into loreign traile and then into industry 
Suiiiiiomo (tr.icing its origins to the 17th 
cent ) was another Japanese firm (in 
toj)pei mining) that later liecame im- 
poitant 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. I he role of 
government in cfonomic development 
was still not an important (actor in most 
of the less developed world. That the 
Otiom.in Tmpire, (diina. Jajran, Siam, 
■ind burin. i h.ul given up then rights to 
control their tarifis me.mt th.it they had 
lost a vit.d instiunient for piotecting in- 
dustrv and developing hsc.d policy; this 
rc't.iided industriaiiz.ition Ja[)an found 
alternative methods ol development and 
of gaining revenue, the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Chin.i, Siam, and Hurm.i did not 
Throughout the less developed world 
(with the exception of lajran) , govern 
ments did not take leadership in indus- 
triali/ation In Russia the governmeiii, 
liiglitened by defeat in the Crimean 
War, was desirous of strengthening the 
country. Basic reforms were made 1861: 
the manor w’as abolished by imperial 
decree; serfdom was ended Ye' in the 
IHGO’s the Russian government was not 
committed to industrialization. In Latin 
.America political instability retarded 
economic growth. In the Oiioman Em- 
pire, and also in China, government 
bureaucracy, inefficiency, and corruption 
held back developiiieni. In India, (ireal 
Britain acted to develop the nation as a 
supplier of raw materials. I'he British 
government brought order to much of 
India, but 40% of the country was left 
to the personal rule of India’s princes. 


The British decided not to act in the 
sphere of religion: thus one of the fac- 
tors that was retarding economic develop- 
pient in the country continued to op- 
erate. The British did bring public- 
health measures and more education. 
They arranged for railroads built by 
private companies to be given land free, 
a gu.irantce of interest on the capital, 
and they were to share with the govern- 
ment anv profit over the .5^^ The govern- 
ment kept clo.se control over the railroads 
since it had provided the guarantees, 
jap.in was the only less developed na- 
tron where the government took the 
leadership in iniliistriali/ation. Even be- 
foie the Meiji Restoration, 1868, the 
slrogun and the daimyo played an affirma- 
tive role, after u, the govcrlnncnt acted 
in an even more positive fashion. The 

1867 (krnfedeiaiion of Canada and the 

1868 Restoration in Japan provided a 
l)ase foi n.iiion.il unity in each country, 
aiding etoiiomii development 

OTHER FACTORS. I hroiighout the 
less (lcveloj)ed world inertia, tradition, 
^.iisiom, .iml existing insiiiiitions retarded 
giowth With the excejiiion of the newly 
settled countries .tnd of Jap.in, and with 
some otlier nniioi exceptions, cliaiige was 
leganled wiili suspicion and distrust. In 
Latin .\menc.i, preoccupation with polit- 
ical piobl(‘ms left little time for eco- 
nomic pi. inning or foretlioughi. In Africa 
most of iiacliiional society lemained little 
altered W.irx, lehelhons, and political 
instability tlnoughoiu much of the less 
developed world held h.ick development. 
1848 65* The I aipiiig Rebellion in 
China impeded imlusii lali/ation. Prac- 
tically everywliere in the less developed 
world, tile extended family played an 
important role in retarding change; for 
the successful, saving was often impos- 
sible because of the nature of the family 
commitment. Yet the diffusion of the 
technology, ideas, and institutions of the 
indusiriali/ing countries was taking place. 
In Australia and Canada all 3 took hold. 
Japan by the 1850’s, if not earlier, showed 
a propensity to accept innovation. Where 
the social structure of countries tended 
to be rigid, the impact of industrializing 
nations was less. In Australia and 
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Canada, the newness of the nations made 
for r('(e})H\ity In Jap.in, wliile status 
depended on hirili', there was an attepi- 
ante of a potential in indi\ idiials; j>er.* 
sonal .tcliievernent was re(o^oii/ed, tfie 
divisions hetween saimnai and tonnnoner 
were Ijctoiinn^ less sliaijj as s.nnurai be- 
tame entrepreneuis oi as they were 
linked by niairiaj^e to merchant families. 


rhis flexibility in social structure made 
Japan more adaptable to ideas from the 
West. 'The si/e of nations affected the 
receptivity to change. Where nations 
were laige, where there was no political 
unity oi iiucidejientlence, where isolation 
prevailed, the tlegree of industriali/aiion 
was slight 


1870-1919 

The Drive Toward Maturity— U.S., Britain, 
and Western Europe 


During the yeais from 1H70 to the end ol 
World W.n 1, (eiiaiii < oiintr les -tlu* US. 
liriiain, I rame, (fetmaiiy. and some other 
parts ol Wesiein l.inope adneved the 
status ol "inatuie iiidiisirial sotteties” 
AGRICIJLTLIRI::. lire percentage of 
gainlully (xdipied labor participating in 
agrifultuie, loiestiy, and fishing sliowed a 
marketl decline in every indiistnal nation 
In the U.S, although agtuultuie became 
lelatively less imjKntaiit, there was sig 
niliL^int expansion in agricultural output 


% Gaim 1 1 1 s OceriMi d I.\bor hoRcr 
IN A(. RICCI I IRE 



U.K 

Gcnnany 

IS 

trail 

I870-7‘) 

I") 

17 

52 

53 

1880-89 

12 

42 

50 

48 

1890-99 

10 

:i() 

42 

49 

1900 09 

9 

:u 

:i7 

42 

1010-19 

8 

11 a. 

51 

n.a 


Noif Data it[iieseiil a vi.ii oi an average 
of the availalrle veais willim the tiiiU’ jieiiod 
N.a. ~ not ,i\ailable 


r s I vRMi\(.. 1870 vm 



Indt'M’s 

Implored 


of Output 

l.tiiid 


(1917-19 100) 

(000 acics; 

1870 

23 

188.922 

1880 

37 

284.771 

1890 

43 

357,617 

1900 

56 

414,451 

1910 

61 

478,452 

1920 

70 

505,023 


liS7lU‘h) American agniiiltur.d exp.iiision 
look plaie despite the drop in laim prices 
l(Sltl)-MjM I lie piiie index moved up- 
w.nd, and tlum in l‘M 1-LM) puces so.nt'd, 
.\meric,in agriciilt iiral oiiijiut cuiitimied 
to grow 

FvRM I'RODl ( IS, I S W llOllSMI 

Prk I l\i)i\ 

1010 -1 I - lot) 


1870 

112 

1880 

80 

1890 

71 

1896 

56 

1910 

100 

1920 

211 


Xiiierua was .in exporter not an importer 
ol food pioducls Hiitish agriculture lol- 
lowed .1 dillerent course As transporta- 
tion f.uilitu's increased, cheap Xmeritan 
.ind later (Canadian, .Xrgentirie. Aiistia- 
liaii, Russian, and Runi.uiian grain began 
to enter Ihitain in ejuantity. \o tariff 
bailed the inijjorts 187()- British agricul- 
ture l)Cgan to sufler. it was not competi- 
tive. lS7*d. A great depression Iregan in 
British .igiK lilt lire 187r>-l!l{)H British 
wheal acieage fell by i as imports sub- 
stituted lor British wheat, imports ol ani- 
mal foodstufls also rose; Denmark, the 
Xetherlands, and \ew' Zealand provided 
b.icon, eggs, cheese, and ham for the 
liriiish consumer. With tire coming of re- 
frigeration, heef from the U.S., and then 
Argeiiiine beef and New Zealand lamb 
became competitive in Britain. 
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Dfcknmm Import A^ ERXGis, Grf m Brii\i\ 
($ niillioii at tixfil piiccs) 



(irniri 

Innnal 
/• oods t u ffs 

ISTO’s 

170.5 

123.0 

1880’;, 

210 5 

185 5 

1890’s 

290 0 

316 5 

1900’s 

310.0 

464 0 

By the last 2 

dec . ides 

of the 19th 


British agriculiiirc had fallen lo a rela- 
tively low level of signiricance. its decline 
(ontiniied Britain imported more food 
than it raised. HIM (ircat Britain pio- 
diKcd only 20*’;, of the wheat and cluese 
it consumed. of the butter and oleo- 
margarine. and 58*^;, of the meat. 101 1-18: 
T!ie tonsec]iicnces of importing so much 
from abro.id were serious during the war. 
and ilH'ie arose widespread sentiment in 
I ngland lor the rehabilitation of agiicul- 
tini'-a policy not followed A similar 
(iisis tliieatened oilier (onniiies in West 
ern 1 inopi' 187.^-00 France was aflecied 
bv the great agiicultuial depression; 
agi II iilniral outjiui (measured at constant 
Junes) declined 1881 Ii.iiue l)egan to 
lesirni ilie imjioris of looilsiiijfs 1896 ff,: 
\giii iiltiiial e\|)ansion lesnmc'd with the 
lecoverv due jiartly to ihe upturn in 
jirices but m.iinly to the mijract of the 


Meline protectionist t.iiiff ot 1892; iJiere- 
aftei, French tariffs were further raised. 
France, as a result, corftiriucd to be self- 
si^hcient in bread. 


(iRoss Fri ncii .Agrki'ti'rxc Prcjduct 
apConsiani (1905-1.3) .Market Prices 
(million 1905 -13 fiancs) 



Gioss 

Geometrical 
Average of 
Annual Rate 


Product 

of Growth 

1805-71 

8,713 

0.59 

187") 81 

' 8,3.56 

- 0 42 

1885-94 

8.326 

-0 04 

1.895 1900 

9,2.56 

1 06 

1905-14 

10,265 

1.04 


1870 90- With imjrrovc'nient in sea trails- 
j)OitaiioM and railroad lines linking 
(iermanv witli the Polish and Hungarian 
plains. ihc‘ Riissi.in agricultural areas, and 
ilie coinhnds of Rumania. (»eimariy be- 
gan to im|)t)ii food C. 1871 79- (Germany 
shifted from a net cApoiter to a ncu im- 
porter of food 187.3-96 During the gnat 
.igiicultui.il clej)iesMon, |)iices fc*ll 1879- 
Cierm.ni). like I'lance, resorted to taiifl 
protection of agriculture (icim.in tariffs 
were lower tiian l icmch .irid, unlike in 
France, did not result in self siifliciency 


GFRMAN .^C.RICnLll'RE 
(nnllion nielrit tons) 



Wheat 

R\e 

Parley 


Oats 


Crop\ 

Imports 

( 

Imports 

(.lops 

Imports 

(.roj)'^ 

Imports 

1900-01 

3 90 

2 03 

9 66 

.83 

.3 1? 

1 17 

6.*)5 

51 

1905-08 

3 72 

2 32 

9 94 

.55 

3 15 

1 96 

7 95 

.62 

1911-12 

4 21 

2.08 

1 1 23 

32 

3.32 

3 30 

8 11 

3.00 


1861 '6.5-90: German agricultural j^ro 
(luction (including the great .ignculfural 
depression) rose an aver.ige of 7‘V per 
vear. 1880 191 2' Over 4 m acres were 
added to the .irea under m.iin food crops 
in Germany. 1890-1913; German agncul- 
tur.il production expanded an aver.ige of 
2'\, per annum. 

Technical innovations: I870's: In the 
US and Europe use of wire Ic'iKing 
spread. IKHO’s- Introduction of bar lied 
wire. .American agriculture became mech- 
anized with the introduction of tfie spring- 


luoih liaiiow'. alter 1877, twine binder, 
1878, gang j>lc;w, after 1880; giant com- 
bine li.ii v esfcr-lbreshcr, 1880’s: corn shuck- 
ing .Old fodder shredding machine, 1890; 
corn bindei, 1892. and disk harrow, after 
1892 I be results were large increases in 
yield per man. 1886: Invention of the 
steam tractor; 1892- 1st gasoline tractor 
develoi>ed. Fractors in die U.S.: 1910, 
1.000, 1915, 25.000. 1920, 246,000. In the 
IJ.S. primary power on farms (other than 
man power) increased from estimated 1.6 
hp per wc^rker, 1870, to estimated 4.1 hp 
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per worker, 1920. In the U.S. the use of 
commercial fertilizer spread. 

Commercial Feriii.i/lrs Conslmfd in U.S. 

(000 short tons) '' 


1870 

321 

1880 

753 

1890 

1,390 

1900 

2,730 

1910 

5.547 

1920 

7,176 


1920: Mainly because of mechanization, 
agricultural productivity in the U.S. was 
from 2 to 6 tiiF.-es that of the main coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 1870-1920: The 
more progressive of British farmers in- 
creasingly introduced agricultural ma- 
chinery and commercial fertilizers. France 
and Germany, which had been much 
slower than Britain to mechanize, now 
did so. 


AcRICULTL'RAL I.VIPIEMENTS 
(000) 


Threshers Reapers Sowing Machines Steam Plows 



Germany 

Fiance 

Germany France 

Germany 

France 

Geimany 

1882 

374 

211 

20 35 

64 

29 

.8 

1892 


234 

62 


62 


1895 

856 


35 

169 


1.2 

1907 

1,430 


301 

290 


3 0 


Noil- (Holdings using implements in Gcimany, number m use in France) . 


Unfortunately, statistics do not exist for 
France during 1892-1919, but after 1905 
observers reported a great increase in 
mechanization in that country. I9II: 
Threshers were practically universal in 
France The use of commercial fertilizers 
in both France and Germany spread, 
causing a rise in yield per acre. 

Innovations in dairy industry: J878: 
Introduction ol ccnnilugal cream sepa- 
rator by the Swede, C. G. F. de Laval 
(1815-1913). 1890: Stephen Babcock in 
Wisconsin perfected a simple butterfat 
test. 

New forms of agricultural enterprises: 
1870’sff.: In the U..S., larmcr coopera- 
tives spread (1st co-operative was in 
cheesemaking in Wisconsin, 1841). In 
Germany (where the agricultural co 
operative mo\emcnt began in the 
1860's), the number of agricultural .socie- 
ties rose rapidly. 1883: 1st agricultural co- 
operative founded in Fiance; by 1914, 
6,6b7 such societies existed with member- 


.ship of over 1 m In Britain agricultural 
(o-opeidtives weie org.anized, but co-op- 
eration was slow in developing. Go opera- 
tive societies in every one ol these coun- 
tries got new impetus with the declining 
jirices at the end of the 19ih cent. Co- 
operatives olleied facilities for credit, 
marketing, purchasing, and ohen joint 
processing. 

R.4W MATERIALS. Coal: Coal output 
ol the major indusinal nations expanded 
rapidly up to the time of World War I, 
and in .some cases into the war. 1919. 
Fall of world coal production under 1913 
level. Flic greatest percentage growth in 
coal production had been in the U S., 
followed by Gerinany. I he basic raw 
material foi the early Industrial Revolu- 
tion had been coal, which came from the 
indiLstriali/ing nations. Fhough new 
sources of energy developed, coal re- 
mained essential. 1870-1919: Petroleum 
also became a vital industrial raw mate- 
rial. With the exception of the U.S., 


Coal Production 
(million metric tons) 



U.K. 

Germany 

U.S. 

Belgium 

France 

World Total 

1870 

112.2 

34.2 

29.9 

13.7 

13.3 

218 

1900 

228.8 

149.6 

244.7 

23.5 

33.4 

767 

1913 

292.0 

277.3 

517.1 

22.9 

40 8 

1,341 

1919 

233.4 

210.3 

505.5 

18.5 

22.5 

1,173 
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petroleum was not found in quantity in 
the leading industrial nations. It was im- 
ported, the revolution In transportation 
making this possible. The U.S. was in 1st 
place in world petroleum production. 


CRUDF-OII. PRODL'CnON 
(million barrels. 42 U.S. gals.) 



U.S. 

World 

Output 

1870 

5.26 

5.80 

1900 

63.62 

149.14 

1913 

248 45 

385 35 

1919 

378.37 

555.88 


Iron: The major industrial nations 
continued to be large consumers and 
producers of iron ore. 1876: The Thonia.s- 
Oilchrist process made it possible to use 
high-phosphorous-content iron ores in 
the making of steel (patented 1878) . 
Cieimany thus developed the Lorraine 
non fields. Until c. 1900 Britain ignored 
her phosphoioiis bearing ores, continuing 
to import the low-phosphorous ores fiom 
Sweden and Spain In the US, the key 
innovation in iron-ore production was the 
move of the industry westwaid. 1900-11 
Ore from the Mesal)i Range (about 100 
mi. long in nortlieast Minnesota) vir- 
tually replaced ore fiom the Wisconsin 
and Michigan fields 1 he growth of the 
steel industry stimulated non ore mining 
Copper, lead, zinc: As electrical indus 
tries developed theie were new demands 
for copper. Of the leading industrial na 
tions. only the US. developed a major 
copper industiv I8H'{- As the Montana 
copper mines came into jnoduction, tire 
U.S. surpassed Chile and bec.nne the 
woild’s leading copper producer. 


Prodlciiov or (.orriR 
(000 metric tons) 



US. 

World 

Output 

1870 

13 

n a 

1880 

27 

156 

1890 

122 

274 

1900 

275 

497 

1913 

557 

1,002 

1919 

584 

1,009 

1881-86 and 

then 1898 ff.: 

U.S. was 


world's largest producer of lead. To 1906: 


Germany was the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of zinc. 1909 ff.: U.S. was consis- 
tently in Isi place in zinc production. 

• New processing methods: 1877: Bessel 
brothers introduced flotation, a new 
means of mineral separation; 1886: 
Denver schoolteacher Carrie J. Everson 
patented all the essential elements of the 
flotation process. 1901-10: With the in- 
troduction of froths, produced mechan- 
ically with air, use of the flotation 
method spread. As a result, low-grade sul- 
phide ores— copper, lead, zinc— that had 
not been economical to mine could now 
be utilized. 1887: In Glasgow, R. W. and 
W. Forrest and J. S. MacArthur patented 
a [process using a dilute solution of potas- 
sium cyanide as a solvent for gold; use of 
the “cyanide” process spread* making re- 
covery of gold cheaper and more 
thorough, thus tremendously increasing 
the world's gold supply. 1800: German- 
born British subject Ludwig Mond 
(1889-1909) developed a iiickel-extract- 
ing |)roccss; Gcrmaii-horii American 
chemist Hciinan Frasch (1851-1911) pat- 
t*nicd a hot-water process of sulphur 
mining (1901* tommertial production 
atliievcd) .1891 In the U .S the Orford 
(.'o|)})cr (>) iniiodiued a new' process of 
tieating nickel, the Oifnrd nickel process. 
Such new methods increased the possibili- 
ties of devcloj)ing new resources on a 
large sc.ilc 

ENERGY. The use of the steam engine 
for power led men to think of other more 
efluiem me. ins of liainessiiig energy. 
Electrical power and the internal coirihiis- 
iion engine took on imjioriaiKe. 

Electrical power generation: 1881: The 
I St public electric power station estab- 
lished at fioclalming, England, by Sie- 
mens Brothers 1882: d'hoin.is Edison’s 
(1817-1981) system of central-station 
jjowei production started 1884' Britisher 
(di.irles .A Pat sons (1851-1981) invented 
a j)iaciic.il steam tin bine; it was devised 
lo turn an electric generaior, which Par- 
sons himself designed, later, 1887, C. G. P. 
cle Laval, .Swede, and, 1898, C. G. Curtis, 
\mericuri, developed vaiiations of the 
Parsons steam turbine. 1895: Hydroelec- 
tric power project coinjileiecl at Niagara 
Falls— a pioneer venture in the large-scale 
development of electrical power. 
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Power transmission: 1882: Edison's 
(cniral sJaiion powrr plant used flircct 
furrenr in transmission 188a 8f)- trans- 
formers were developed liy Williair 
Stanley in the US and Zipernowski, 
Deri, and lilathy in Hungary 1886. 
Amerit.iii (ieorge Wcstin^hoiise (1846- 
1914) piodiued a ( ommercially practical 
transformer, wliirli deared the way for 
.iliernaiin^^ ( nrrent elerirnal distribution 
fllu‘ main advani.i^e of ac o\er d c. was 
the elfi(ieniy ol tiansmission) ISOO’sfT.' 
Alternating c in rent liegaii to triumph 
overdircft (urreni in AriKTica 1891- K\- 
hihition at I-ranklini with a demonstra- 
tion of the long disr.inrc o\er whith 
elettru power (onld he transmitted; this 
stimulated nn[K)ilant de\e!opments in 
the German elettrital industry 1895- 
Ni.igara Falls electric power lacilitv used 
dlternating (urrent, indicating tfie superi 
oriiy of this system over diiect current. 
'The way was set for the giowth of large 


centralized electric utilities in the 20th 
cent. The central power station with 
longdistance irai^sniission and versatility 
as a power source replaced the isolated 
plant serving a single function. 1904: 1st 
electric locomotive built. 

Internal-combustion engine: The in- 
ternal (ornbustion engine also became an 
important source of power. 1876: German 
engineer N A. Otto (18.‘12-9I) produced 
the 1st practical gas engine: 1885-86; 
German Gottfried Daimler (1884-1900) 
developed a practical internal-combustion 
engine, using gasoline, 1895: German 
Rudolf Diesel (1858 1918) invented a 
new' vaiiety ol iniernal-combiisiion en- 
gine. binning hcMvv oil While the Ger- 
mans took the initiative in all 3 iiivcii- 
tions, \meric.i. the woild's hugest petro- 
leum producer, made the most diamatic 
applications of the intei nal-coinhustion 
engine 

Prime-mover caj)acity: 


foiAi Horsh’Ovvfr OF Ai I PuiMr Movirsin r.S 
(million) 


row- 

rtf'd Sail- 




Work 





Mn- 

u/g 

Tltrtni 


Auto- 

Ani- 

/•a( - 



Hail- 

( liant 

I'rs- 

Wind- Central 

Total 

vintu't’ii 

mals 

toi tf’S 

Afnics 

fann\t> 

roads 

S/n/M 

srls 

mills Stations 

10.9 

— 

8.7 


.4 

— 

45 

.0 

8 

03 — 

65.0 

1 

187 

10.3 

2.9 

4.0 

24 5 

1.7 

o 

1 2 4 

453.4 

280.9 

22 4 

19.4 

5.1 

21 4 

80 2 

0 5 

i) 

2 17.0 


« Includes passengei cars, iriuks, buses, and molorc)cles. 
t> Excludes horses and othei woik animals in 3rd col. 


Comparable figures do not appeal to exist 
for Great Riiiain, fiance, or Germany. 
The following census data probably 
underestimate the prime-mover capacity. 


l»RlMr M oVFR ("AI’VCII y 

(millions lip) 



Cuuntn' 

Total 

1907 

U.K. 

10.7 (lot. cap) 

1907 

Germany 

8.7 (pow'cr prod.) 

1906 

France 

3.5 (tot. cap.) 


1870-1920: The major portion of the 
world’s inanimate energy was produced 
by the U.S., Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. 

INDUSTRY. 1870: Britain was still the 
leading industrial nation of tMe world; 


190()-1(); Britain trailed the U.S. and 
(Germany. France’s slow industrial de- 
velopment meant her pei cent age of world 
maiiulacluring output steadiK declined. 
Belgiiiin, a small nation, never had a 
sizable percentage of world mamifacl tir- 
ing. although its manufacturing per 
capita remained high (1881: 51% of all 
Belgians were engaged in maniifactur- 
ing-a higliei percentage than in Britain, 
Germany, France, or the U.S.) . 

The age of steel: 1878: Two English- 
men, S. G. Thomas (1850-85) and his 
cousin Percy Gilchrist (1851-1935), in- 
troduced a process adapting the Bessemer 
::ieelinaking process for use with high- 
phosphorous-content iron ores. This pro- 
cess. which removed the phosphorous, 
became the basis of the development of 
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% DisTRiBniON OF World’s Mani'factlrinc* Production 



• U.K. 

US. 

Germany 

Fiance 

Belgium 

1870 

31.8 

23.3 

1 13.2 

10.3 

2.9 

1881-85 

26.6 

28 0 

13.9 

8.6 

2.5 

1896-1900 

19.5 

30.1 

166 

7.1 

2 2 

1906-10 

14.0 

35.3 

15.9 

6 4 

2 0 

1913 

14.0 

35.8 

15.7 

6.4 

2 1 


• Note Finished products, scmmianufaciurcs, as well as maiuifac- 
lured foodstuffs 


European steclmaking. 1880ff: Steel 
production, using the 1 homas (iilchnst 
method applied to both the Siemens- 
Martin open-hearth and Ressemer pro- 
cesses, grew rapidly in France. Germany. 
Belgium, and the EJ S. I'he open hearth 
method of steel pioduction was slowei 
than the Bessemer piocess. but it pro 
(luted steel almost free of niiiogen and 
thus more malleable, it also tould use a 
relatnely Ingh peiceiiiagc of scrap in- 
stead of pig non 1907 W’oild steel out 
put from open-hearth furnaces e\( ceded 
that from the Bessemer cotnerters Until 
the adoption of the oxygen jiiocess (in 
the lOfiO's and lOhO's) , the open-hearth 
method remained the jinine technitjue for 
steelinaking 1879 Werner son Siemens 
in\ented an electric Imn.ice, whicli made 
possible the production of high-grade 
steel free fiom impurities 1900. Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp exhilmed chromium- 
tungsten steel at the Paris FAposition, 
1901- Win.idium steels 1st developed 
1912- Ihitisfi metallurgist Heniy Brearley 
invented stainless steel Ehe II S. steel 
mdustiv grew most dramatically. IH/IHf' 
\ndrev\' Clainegie 1919) devoted 

himself to steel production. 1901: Car- 
negie Steel Co— the largest steel (o. m 
the world -was merged into thx newly 
formed billion dollar ( orjior.ilion, II S 


Steel In the indusirial nations most pig 
non came to he converted into steel. 
Irom railroad tracks to shi^ibuilding, 
steel replacr cl non. Steel opened the way 
to a vast new coristi itc lion industry, and 
to a v.irietv i)f new products from ma- 
(Inne tools to consumer goods In the 
20ih cern. the auiomohile iiTdiisiry hc- 
came .i major user ol steel. 

The oil industry: 1870, Jan.: Standard 
Oil Co of Ohio iiKOi poraled, capitalized 
at SI 111 -John O Rockefeller (18.S9- 
19.‘17) , president (18().‘i John D. Rocke- 
feller had jonic'd Maurice B. Clark and 
Samuel Andrews in operating .r Cleve- 
land oil iclinery, the firm was Clark, 
Andrews R: Co , IHO:;: new firm, Rocke- 
feller R. Andrews forined. the dircTl pre- 
decessor of S'.nid.nci Oil of Ohio) 1870‘s‘ 
Standard Oil Co of Ohio exjianded its 
icfming facilities, by 1879 it controlled 
90 9'')^'J, of the oil lefined in the US. 
1882. 2 Jan . Sr.indaid Oil I rust Agrec'- 
meni the sh.irc's ol the accjinred coni- 
[lanies weie tiansleried to a tiust. 1882: 
Si.indaid Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
Siaiidanl Oil Co. ol New' York were incor- 
por.iied. 1889. Siaridard Oil Co of In- 
di.oia formed Shares were held by the 
trust 1892. After decision hy Ohio Su 
preme Court, 2 Mar., Standard Oil l iust 
wM'* dissolved and reorganized. Standard 


Pic. Iron wdSh ii Prodiciion 
(riiilhon ineiric ions) 

Great Hi itaui Gnitcd States Germany France 



I run 

Steel 

lujn 

Steel 

Iron 

Steel 

Iron 

Steel 

1870 

6 06 

.29 

1.09 

.07 

1..39 

.17 

1.18a 

.08a 

1880 

7.88 

1.32 

3 90 

1.27 

2.79 

.66 

1.73 

.39 

1890 

8.03 

3.64 

9 35 

4.35 

4.66 

2.16 

1.96 

.57 

1900 

9.10 

5.13 

14.10 

10 38 

7.55 

6 64 

2.71 

1.56 

1910 

10.17 

G..37 

27.74 

26.51 

14.79 

13.70 

4.04 

3.51 

1913 

10.26 

7 66 

31.00 

31.30 

19.00 

18.63 

5.10 

4 64 


1870 figures include Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Oil of New Jersey was assigned a leading 
coij>or.iic lole 1890: Standard Oil Co. 
(N.J.) was teiiiforporaied and served as 
the holding and oj)erating company Cjr 
the Standard Oil group. 1900- Standard 
Oil (]o. (N [.) aKjuircil the Pacific Coast 
Oil Co. (formed in 1879) , this co. was re- 
named Standaid Oil Co (Calif.) in 1906. 
1911: IJ.S. Supreme (^oiirt decision dis- 
solved the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) and in 
Its j)lace aro-iC .Cl sepaiaie companies, 
among them Standard Oil Co (N.J), 
Slandatd Oil Co (N.Y.) -later, 1931, 
merged witli Vatinim Oil to become 
Socony Var uiirn, then, 1955. Socony-Mo- 
bil Oil Co. and, 1966, renamed Mobil 
Oil Corp., Standard Oil Co (Ind.), 
Standard Oil Co (Calif). 1901: Oil dis- 
covered at Spindleiop in lexas; start of 
Texas oil industry, Gulf Refining Co. of 
Texas formed (predecessor to Gulf Oil 
Corp.). lOO'J- rhe Texas (’.o started 
(predecessor of Texaco, Inc ) America 
remained in Isi place in the world's 
petroleum indust ty. and in the 1870's and 
1880’s, US refined oil exports dominated 
European iiiatLeis. 188()’sfF.: Foreign io- 
vestments in Russi<m oil (mainly by the 
French Rothschilds and the Swedish 
Nobel biothers— Robert, Ludwig, and 
Alfred) de\ eloped tlie Russian oil fields. 
1883; Com|)letion of railroad from the 
Baku oil fields to T rflis; this made Rus- 
sian oil available in Europe 1888 fF.: 
Standaid Oil lesponcled to the competi- 
tion from Russian oil by establishing 
afliliaies in Europe. 1880; Aeilko Jans 
Zijlker (1810-90), manager of the Ea.st 
Sumatra Tobacco Co., sent some petro- 
leum to Batavia to be tested; 1890, May: 
Roval Dutch Co. came into existence to 
develop the Sumatra fields discovered by 
Zijlker. 1896: II. ^V^ A. Deiciding (1866- 
1939) joined Royal Dutch, and took 
chaige of the marketing. 1896: The 
Biiiish firm, M. Samuel K: (io. (est. 1830) , 
traders in oil and other produce, pur- 
chased oil pioperties in East Borneo. 
1897, 18 Oct.: Britisher Marcus Samuel 
(1853-191,’7) estaldished the Shell T'rans- 
poit &: Erading Co., Ltd. (named after 
the kerosene brand sold by his M. Sam- 
uel & Co.) . 1907: Merger of Royal Dutch 
and Shell Transport and Trading Co. 


into the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 1912: 
American Gasoline Co. established (name 
changed to Shdl Oil Co of California, 
1914), as 1st entry of Royal Dutch-Shell 
group into the American oil business. 
1870-1900: The oil industry’s main pro- 
duct was kerosene for lighting; 188011.: 
kerosene began to meet competition from 
electricity; 1900 ff- with the automobile, 
the oil industry began the change-over to 
gasoline as its main product in the west- 
ern world; kerosene was still the major 
export to markets east of Suez. 1914-19: 
Expansion of the oil industry because 
of the w^ar, as vehicles powered by inter- 
nal combustion engines were used on the 
fronts, as oil burning ships were adopted, 
and as the airplane made its entry on the 
scene Likewise, the tractor, more fre- 
(juently used in fanning, called for 
gasoline. 

The electrical industry: 1871: Electric- 
arc lighting perfected by Ohio inventor 
C. E. Brush (18'19-I929) . 1874- Stephen 
Dudley Eield of New \'ork invented the 
1st electric streetcar. 1876: Alexander 
(iraliam Bell (1847-1922) patented the 
telephone; Elisha Gray (1835-1901) of 
Western Electric also patented a tele- 
])hone; Edison established his laboratory 
at Menlo Paik, N J. 1877: Edi.son in- 
vented phonograph and microphone. 
1879: Edison develoj)ed the Lst practical 
incandescent lamp; Joseph Wilson Swan 
(1828-1914) in England also developed 
a practical incandescent lamp; 1st experi- 
mental streetcar line built by Siemens and 
Ilalske for the Berlin Industrial Exhibi- 
tion; Elihu riiomson (1853-1937) and 
Edwin }. Houston -(184 1-1914) designed 
an arc-iighting system. 1881: 1st city in 
the worlcl ligluecl by electricity, Aurora, 
111., 1st electric railway opened in Ger- 
many for public seiviie. 1882: American 
Schuyler Skaats Wheeler (1860-1923) in- 
vented an electric fan; American Henry 
W. Seely patented an electric iron. 1883: 
German Edi.son Co. founded (name 
changed to Allgemeinc Elcctri/itats-Gesell- 
schafi in 1887) , Emil Rathenau (1838- 
1911) was managing director. 1885: 1st 
electric streetcars operated commercially 
in the U.S. in Baltimore, Md. 1886, 8 
Jan.: Westinghousc Electric Co. iiicor- 
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porated. 1887: Edison invented a motion- 
picture machine. 1888: Croatian-born 
American inventor, Nikola Tesla (1857- 
1943) , patented the alternating-current 
induction motor. (Tesla also invented 
new forms of dynamos, transformers, in- 
duction coils, and condensers, arc and 
incandescent lamps) 1889: Singer Manu- 
facturing Co. developed an electric sew- 
ing machine. 1891: Edison obtained 1st 
radio patent in the U.S. 1892: General 
Electric Co. incorporated, C. A. Coffin 
^1844-1926), 1st president. 1895: 1st 
practical wireless telegraphy invented by 
Italian. G. Marconi (1874-1937). 1896: 
American William S Hadaway patented 
an electric stove. 1897' German born 
American inventor, Emile Berliner (1851- 
1929), developed a commercial product 
laier called a phonograph record. 1902‘ 
.Xmeritan Lee De Forest (1873-1961) 
established the American Dc Forest (later 
United) Wireless Telegraph Co at Jersey 
City, N J.. which installed lor the US 
Navy the 1st high-power naval radio sta- 
tions 1903: 1 he Siemens enterprises in 
Geimany (the Siemens Kon/ern) re- 
oigani/ed, Siemens k Halske, which had 
handled all facets of the electrical busi- 
ness, confined itself to telephony and 
electiochemisiiy, while Siemens Schuckcit 
Werke now dealt with heavy electrical 
equipment 1906, 20 Oct.: De Forest an- 
nounced his 1st 3-element vacuum tulie 
(filameii! and 2-plate electiodes). 1907’ 
Hulling Machine Co. (US.) developed 
an electric washing machine. 1913: De 
Forest jjiesented the oscillating Aiidion, 
which gave him the title, "the father of 
radio broadcasting." 1913- Germany and 
the US. led in world output of ciectrical 
products; the British and Freni. elec- 
trical industries lagged behind. 191 4-1 8’ 
With the war, the electrical industry’s 
output in the allied countries grew 
dramatically. 1917: Metropolitan-Vickers 
acquiied Wesiinghouse’s English plant. 

The automobile industry: 1875: Ger- 
man Siegfried Marcus made a crude but 
-;.perable model of a gasoline automobile; 
it was never manufactured. 1885-86: 
Germans Gottfried Daimler and Karl 
Benz (1844-1929) developed practical 
engines and drove experimental motor- 


boats, motor cycles, and cars. 1889: Pan- 
hard &: Levassor in France, using Daimler 
and Benz patents, manufactured Daimler 
engines and made the 1st commercial 
automobiles. 1893: The Duryea car w'as 
1st American gasoline-propelled vehicle 
to make a verihed run. 1896: Highway 
Act in Great Britain repealed restrictions 
on self-propelled vehicles; H. J. Lawson 
formed England’s 1st motor-car co., the 
Daimler Motor Car Co. (using a foreign 
car) : Peugeot established in France. 1896, 
4 June- Ileni) Ford (1863-1945) drove 
his 1st car on the streets of Detroit. 1899: 
i^ouis Renault (1877-1944) began pro- 
duction of the Renault car; 1900: Herbert 
Austin (181)6-1941) in England drove 
Ins 1st model. 1903, 16 June: Ford Motor 
Co. incorporated 1903: European auto- 
mobile production was greater than 
Anierican output. 1908, 16 Sept.: General 
Motors Go. formed— a holding co., 
promoted by William C. Durant (1861- 
1947) . 1908-9: General Motors acquired 
owneishij) or subsianiial control of more 
than 20 Ameiican automobile and acces- 
sf)ry companies, including Buick. Cadil- 
lac. Oldsmobile, and Oakland; 1909: GM 
became the largest automobile company 
in the world. 1908: Ford Afotor Co. in- 
iioduced the Model J . 1911, 8 Mar.: 
Fold Motor Co (England) , Ltd., formed 
(the successor of an English branch of the 
Ford Motor Co , organized in 1909) . 1911, 
Nov.- Chevrolet Motor CJo. of Michigan 
loiuided. 1913-14: Ford Motor Co. intro- 
duced the moving assembly line, the basis 
for mass production. 1913: ford’s Model 
r sales exceeded those of all General 
Motors products and became the greatest 
in the world By 1913 American auto- 
mobile production far exceeded that of 
all of Europe 191.3, Apr: William Rich- 
ard Morris, later Lord Nuffield (1877- 
1963), produced his 1st car in England, 
the Morris-Oxforci; his aim was to rival 
the Model T. 1915-16: Chevrolet ob- 
tained control of the larger General 
Motors; 1916, 13 Oct.: General Motors 
Corp. formed, an operating company, 
which acquired the assets of General 
.Motors Co, and in 1918 the assets of 
Chevrolet; the Model T Ford, however, 
remained the largest-selling car in the 
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world and the Ford Motor Co. remained 
the world’s largest automobile rompany. 
Using interchangeable parts and the mov- 
ing assembly line, the American au:o- 
mobile indusiry had taken world leader- 
ship The French did not adopt mass 
production, French entrepreneurs ad- 
riiired cjuality custom-made units, and as 
a result the French auiomobile indusiry 
fell behind: similarly the Cerman auto- 
mobile industry tended to be conserva- 
tive Percival L. I). Perry (1878-1956; 

Lord Perry) of the Ford Motor Co. 
(Fngland) . Ltd , introduced American 
ideas of mass production to (he British 
indusiry: Morris was ready to follow. But 
the U S. industry surged ahead, in good 
[)art because it had economies of scale 
(the more units made, the cheaper the 
price per unit) and the American market 
w'a* large enough to take advantage of 
these economies. The automobile indus- 
try stimulated the steel industry and also 
encouraged parts manufacturers, glass- 
makers, rubber tire prt^duccrs, electrical* 
ecjuipment maiiufac lurers, leather and 
leather fabric industries. Fhe <iutomobi’<? 
industry, especially in the U.S,, prompted 
a range of services, dealerships, repair 
shops, service stations, etc. 

The chemical industry: 1870: Vaseline 
Lst produced by R. A. Chcsebjough 
(18:17-1TO) in US 1871: Carbon black 
made horn natural gas in Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia— U.S. patent to 
J. Uowarth and S. F I.amb: salicylic acid 
synihesi/ed from phenol by Geiniarr H. 
Kolbe, sulphuiic acid made from copper- 
ore ro.isiei gases in Germany. 1872: 
Brunner-Mond founded in England; it 
became the world’s largest producer of 
alkalies (merging into the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., 1926), 1873: 
practical ammonia ice machine perfected 
by American David Boyle; Carl von 
Linde in Germany invented ammonia 
refrigeration; 1875: Raoul Pictet in 
France developed sulphur dioxide re- 
frigeration. 1878: Aclolf von Baeyer 
(1835-1917) in Germany synthesized in- 
digo; Germany look the lead in the world 
in the manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs. 
1879: American Ira Remsen (1846-1927) 
discovered saccharin. 1870's: Spread of 


the use of chemical pulp for papermak- 
ing in England, and then elsewhere. 
1885’ America^ George Eastman (1854- 
1932) manufactured the 1st commercial 
him. (1888: Eastman registered the trade- 
mark “Kodak" for his new camera.) 
1886: Charles Martin Hall (1863-1914), 
American, and Paul L. T. Hdroult 
(1863-1914) in France independently de- 
vised means of electrolytic production of 
aluminum: this opened up the new field 
of electrochemistry. 1887: A German co., 
\luminum Industrie A.G., formed to 
work the H(}roulr process at Neuhausen, 
.Swii/erland (1892, this co. was the largest 
producer of aluminum in the world.) 
1888: Pittsburgh Reduction Co. was 
founded to develop the Hall process 
(1907, n.ime changed to Aluminum Co. 
of Ameiica). Fhe new methods of pro- 
ducing aluminum caused a sharp drop 
in price (1855, when aluminum was 
prodiued by the earlier methods, the cost 
was S90 per lb . by 1892, it w'as ?.5l) per 
lb). 1889: Count L.ouis Marie Hilaire 
Bernigard de (^hartlonnet (1839-1921) 
exhibited in Paris the 1st dress made of 
"artiheiar' silk. 188()’s and 1890’s: I'he 
applitation ot chemical methods to the 
processing ol minerals spread 1891: 
.American Edw^ard G. Acheson (1856- 
1931) Lst produced (arborundurn (ahra- 
Mve, produced by an electrochemical 
process). 1901: C. von Linde in Germany 
made liquid oxygen 1901: F. Stol/ in 
Germany synthesized adrenalin. 1905: 
F. Roihe in (iermany developed cyana- 
inide process for nitrogen fixation; J, C. 
Wood in England invented safety glass. 
1909: Fhe plastic, Bakelite, 1st of the 
synthetic resins, was discovered by Bel- 
gian born American chemist Leo H. 
Baekeland (1863-1944). 1912: Develop- 
ment of Haber-Bosch nitrogen fixation 
process in Germany. 1914: Corning Glass 
Works (U.S.) introduced pyrex glass. 
1914: Despite innovations in the Ameri- 
can and British chemical industry, in 
drugs, coal-tar dyes, and potash produc- 
tion, Germany led. 1914: Germany, with 
nitrogen fixation from cyanamide, the 
arc, and the Haber processes, produced 
89,631 tons of nitrogen. 
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Production of Synthetic Dyestuffs, 1913 
(000 short tons) 


Germany 

150.0 

U K. 

5.6 

U.S. 

3.3 

France 

o o 


1914: Because of German and Biiiish in- 
\olvtTnent in war, the U.S. chemical 
industry bcf^an to develop piodiuts pre- 
\iouslv imported. 1016: U.S ga\c special 
protC(tion to the American chemical in- 
dustry, Fmer^^ency Dye Tariff, 8 Sept. 
1917, G \pr.: U.S. entered the war. 1917, 
Au^.: Alien Properly Custodian in U.S. 
seized German chemical patents and 
American producers were litensed to 
produce under them. 1917, 1 Nov.: llnion 
Carbide k Carbon (ajrp esiablished 
(later 1 May, 1957, renamed Union Car- 
bide Corp.) , a merger of 1 independent 
themiral companies 1918' At war's end 
the .Xmerican chemical industry showed 
new strength: the U.S coal-tar dye in- 
dustry was a product of the war: US 
producers had developed local supplies 
of potash; nitrogen fi\ation in the U.S 
fiad begun. 

Other innovations: 1871: H. W. Brad- 
ley, Binghamton, N.Y , fra ten ted oleomar- 
garine. 1873: Remington arms makers 
began to manufacture the typewriter, in- 
vented by Sholes. 187G: Melville R. Bis- 
sell, .American, invented 1st workable 
carpet swTeper. 1878; Davton saloon- 
keeper fames Ritty conceived the idea for 
a cash register. (188.3: National Manu- 
facturing (]o. formed to acejuire the cash- 
register patents; 1884, John Henry Pat- 
terson [1844-1 922] obtained control of 
National Manufacturing Co. and changed 
name to National Cash Register Co). 
1884: American Herman Hollerith (18G0~ 
1929) developed a system ol using punch 
cards to sort, tabulate, and analwe data, 
1st applied to Census of 1890 (189G: 

Hollerith formed the Tabulating Ma- 
chine Co , a predecessor compariv to In- 
ternational Business Machines ) 188G- 

American Oltmar Mergenthaler (18.54- 
99) patented the linotype. 1888: .Ameri- 
can William S. Burroughs invented the 
adding machine. 1889: .American Hiram 
Maxim (1840-1916) designed an auto- 


matic machine gun. 1895: "Cinemato- 
giaph" patented in France. 

TRANSPORTATIDN. Railroads: The 
Railroad age reached its apogee in U.S. 
and Western Fiirope. 


Rail ROAD I.i.ms 
(000 mi ) 



is:o 

1910 

U..S. 

52.9 

240.3 

V K. 

15.3 

23.1 

r.einianv 

12 2 

38.0 

Fiance 

10.8 

24 2 

\nstiia-Hiingai V 

6.0 

27.6 


I he vast exteii.sion of the railroad short- 
ened distances .ind tremendously en- 

haiited trade. Use of lefrigewited railway 
(ars meant meals and other perishables 
went into n.itional and then intei na- 
tional trade 

Steamships: Steamships connected do- 
mestic raihoads with foicign lands. 

1870’s New sie. unship tonnage (Iniilt 

and legisteied) exteeded for tlic 1st time 
tiiew sailing ship tonnage. Refrigerated 
ocean ir.uisfxni (anu* into use. 1870: U.S. 
shipments o( t hilled heel and other food- 
Stulls were being seni to British and other 
I niopean polls, 1877* french intcTesis 
experimented with shipfiing frozen meats 
from Argentina to France; 1880: 1st cargo 
of frozen meat sent from Australia to 
London, 1882 .Austrab.in mutton, beef, 
poultry, and fish were rtgularly frozen 

.ind shipped to Bnlain, 1892* trans- 
oteanir trade in Irozen meals equalerl 2 
in carcasses, 1902, 4 m. carcasses. 1885: 
1 be Isi oiean-gfiing steam tanker for the 
iianspori ol refined oil, used by the 
Nobels, carried 1st taigo of refined oil 
from Hamm to Antwerp The expansion 
ol the radio. ids and steamship service put 
Fuiope and the U.S. in closer contact 
uiih the rest of ibe world. I'hc opening 
of die Suez (>.inal, 18G9, and the FJ.S.- 
owricd Panama Canal, 1911, shortened 
(list a lucs 

Domestic transport (other than rail- 
roads): 1880’s: Introduction of electric 
streeuar The bicytle, invented earlier, 
was now inqiroved 1877: Ball bearings 
were presented, 1885: safety rear driving 
mirror v\as 1st marketed (invented 1876 
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by Englishman H. J. Lawson) ; 1889: 
Britisher John Boyd Dunlop (1840-1921) 
introduced pneumatic tires. 1900; 5 m. 
bicycles in France, 5 m in Britain, 4 m. 
Germany, and 4 m. in the U.S. Just as 
the bicycle industry grew, the autotnobile 
industry developed. In turope and the 
U.S. the automol)ilc began as a “toy” of the 
rich, hut with in.iss jirodiiction and with 
the Model T' (introduced 1908), by 1920 
in the U S. the automobile was becoming 
a popular mode of conveyance. 


PRIVSrF ^I'TOMOBin S IN Usi 
^ 000 ) 



U.S. 

France 

V.K. 

Germany 

1900 

8 

3 

U 

la 

1910 

458 

54 

53 

n.a. 

1920 

8,123 

135 

187 

60a 


« Estimated. 

Air transport: 1903, 17 Dec.: Americans 
Wilbur Wright (1867-1912) and his 
brother Orville (1871-1948) made 1st 
successful airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., 1906; German Count Ferdinand von 
Zeppelin (1838-1917) flew 1st practicah 
airship (dirigible) at 30 mph (passenger 
service began, 1910). 1908: Louis Breguet 
and Charles Richet built a combined 
helicopter and biplane, which flew 64 ft. 
1912: American Glenn Hammond 'Cur- 
tiss (1878-1930) built 1st seaplane. 1913: 
U.S. total aircraft production, 43 planes. 
1914 ff.: World War I provided a stimulus 
to the airplane industry. 1915; Dutchman 
Anthony H. G. Fokker (1890-1939) built 
for the Germans the 1st of his famous 
planes, with machine-gun fire through a 
revolving propeller. 1918: U.S. aircraft 
production, 14,020 planes (of which 
13,991 were for military use) . 

COMMUNICATIONS. Cables: New 
cable connections linked Europe with 
North and South America and the Far 
East. 

Telephones: 1876: 1st “long distance” 
telephone conversation, (Cambridge, to 
Boston, Mass. 1879 ff.: The telephone was 
introduced in Europe. 1892: Europe had 
254,900 telephones; U.S., 239,300 tele- 
phones. 1898: Number of telephones in 
U.S. surpassed number in Europe. 
1915: 1st transcontinental telephone line 


opened between New York and San 
Francisco. 1920: 1.5 telephones per 100 
persons in Europe, 12.4 telephones per 
100 persons in the U.S.; the U.S. had 13 
million telephones. 

FINANCE. Gold and the gold standard: 
The financial situation worldwide was 
shaken by the fabulous discoveries of gold 
in South Africa. 1870-90: World gold 
production fluctuated between a low of 
4 75 m. troy o7., 1883, and a high of 6.05 
m. troy o?., 1889. 1890 ff.: Production rose 
rapidly. 1915: Production 22.72 m. troy 
07. In that year, 40.0% of the world’s gold 
supply came from South Africa, 21.2% 
from the U.S., 8.6% from Australia, and 
5.6% from Russia— the leading gold 
producers. Even before this rise in gold 
production, in 1871-73 Germany adopted 
the gold standard and, 1873-74, so did 
the Latin Monetary Union (including 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland) ; 
1875-76: Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
followed, and, 1879, the U.S.; Britain had 
adopted the gold standard much earlier. 
By 1914 most of the world (China was a 
key exception) was on the gold standard. 
1914-18: With the war, most participants 
went off the gold standard. 

Banking structure: By 1870, in Britain, 
France, and Belgium a modern banking 
structure had been erected. 1875, Mar.: 
German Reichsbank established, based on 
the Prussian Bank (est. 1846) ; it con- 
trolled note issue throughout the empire, 
and carried the main cash reserves and 
provided banking facilities for the entire 
empire. 1875-1905: The Reichsbank 
opened nearly 100 main branches and 
4,000 subbranches. Ip the U.S. the Federal 
Reserve Act, 23 Dec., 1913, established 
the Federal Reserve System, the 1st cen- 
tral banking structure in the U.S. since 
the expiration of the 2nd National Bank 
charter in 1836. Rise of investment bank- 
ing in U.S. and Germany. In the U.S. 
investment banking houses such as Jay 
Cooke & Co. (failed 1873) ; Drexel, Mor- 
gan k Co. (J. P. Morgan & Co. after 
1894); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co.; and Kidder, Peabody k Co. 
played important roles in financing 
American railroads and industries. J. P. 
Morgan (1837-1913), particularly, was 
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important in organizing, financing, and 
obtaining management for consolidations 
that took place in the U.S. in the 1890’s 
and early 1900's. Germany developed in- 
vestment banking on a grand scale. Banks 
of deposit were committed to building 
industry. 1872: 180 deposit banks in Ger- 
many; 1914: almost all the liquid savings 
and credit resources were in the posses- 
sion of 12 banks. The major ones had 
become the “4 D’s”: the Deutsche (est. 
1870), the Dresdner (1872), the Diskon- 
togesellschaft (1851), and the Darm- 
stadter (1858). The banks were noncom- 
petitive, had areas of specialties, and 
often joined in banking syndicates to 
finance business expansion. In France 
there were the private banks (such as the 
Paris House of Rothschild) , which par- 
ticipated in banking syndicates, Fhcre 
were the industrial banks, key among 
them the Banque de Paris et Pays Bas, 
the Banque de I’Unioii Parisienne, the 
Banque Fran^aise pour le Commerce et 
rindustne. There were also the deposit 
banks, including Credit Lyonnais. Comp- 
toir Nationale cl’Kscompte (failed 1889), 
the Societ<!" G(!*nerale, and Credit In- 
dustrie! et Commcrciel. The industrial 
and deposit banks looked in the main 
to foreign investment and foreign financ- 
ing. Fhe deposit banks had started for 
the most part as industrial banks and 
then slo|)ped lending to domestic indus- 
try. French banks, unlike the German 
banks, did not concern themselves mainly 
with (he foundation and supervision of 
domestic industrial enterprises (they 
tended to issue bonds rather than slock) . 
The industrial banks, when they did 
finance domestic enterprise, tended to ab- 
jure responsibilities for managem nt. Un- 
like the German banks, they did not take 
leadershi]) in making industrial enter- 
prises more efficient. It is frequently 
argued that whereas the German banks 
served a progressive entrepreneurial func- 
tion encouraging economic growth, the 
French banks accepted the passive con- 
fervaiivism of the French people and did 
not stimulate the latter’s industry, inven- 
tive talent, or organizing ability. Others 
counter that the French banks failed to 
aid French industry because they were 


not needed. In Britain private banks 
were important in underwriting securi- 
ties, but did not give leadership to 
IVitish enterprise or control it. 

Allocation of savings: In the U.S. do- 
mestic savings were practically all rein- 
vested within the country. Capital ac- 
cumulated in industries was reinvested 
in industries. Sav ings in Germany were in 
the main reinvested in German economic 
development, but there were also sub- 
stantial foreign investments. In France 
savings tended to go into foreign rather 
than ilomcstic investments in search of 
higher rates of return, while in Britain, 
( 187511., foreign lending also attracted 
a substantial portion of savings. 

Stock exchanges: An American capital 
market developed. 1908: Foundation of 
New York Curb Agency by group of 
stieet brokers (1952, the Curb became the 
Xnieritan Stock Excliange) . The Paris 
Bourse (stock exchange) and the Berlin 
Boise were both subject to close national 
governmental control and supervision. 
1896: German legislation severely re- 
stricted business on the Berlin exchange, 
to check speculation in stocks. French 
and Cierman speculators transacted their 
business abroad, esj)ecially in London, 
Biiissels, and Amsterdam. The London 
market was the gicatest in the w'orld, 
handling securities of nations around the 
globe. 

FOREIGN TRADE. Fhe foreign trade 
of industrial nations rose. London re- 
mained the center of world trade. 


Value or Foreign I rade (Lxports Plus 

I.MPORIS) 

(3 million) 



1875 

1913 

r.K. 

3,186 

6.837 

Cermany 

1.4.83 

4,970 

US 

1,079 

4.392 

Fiance 

1,430 

2,953 


Railroads, steamships, and refrigerated 
transport plus growing world population 
encouraged the expansion of commerce. 
Tlie gold standard assured a stability of 
international exchange rates. The rise of 
new colonial empires stimulated foreign 
trade. Industrial nations exported manu- 
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facturod goods and imported foodstuffs 
and industrial raw materials. The U.S. 
was the major exception to this pat- 
tern, since it was an important exporter 
of agricultural products. (1865-75 ff.: 
American grain began to reach European 
markets in cjuantiiy: 1880's: U.S. became 
an important exporter of beef and to a 
lesser extent pork. With the exception 
of isolated years, raw cotton remained the 
largest single U.S. export. Petroleum- 
refined and crude— became a significant 
U.S. export.) British exports of manu- 
factured goods grew (Cotton manufac- 
tures (ontinued as Britain’s largest single 
export, comprising in 1918 14 of tlie 
volume) Cierm.in exports came to 
foinpete with British |)roducts in 
many mailcets. I he Cermans developed 
a “double selling price”: at home, 
iiiannf.K liners, protected by the tariff 
and till (High c.uiel arrangements, raised 
domestic prices, overseas, in competitive 
situations, German goods were often sold 
below tost. MultiLiteial trading patterns 
developed among Euiojiean nations, 
Europe and ,\sia. and North and South 
America. It has been suggested that the 
slowing down in the pace of British 
etonoiiiii giowth at the end of the 19ih 
cent, and start of the 2 ()th cent, was due 
to the growth of foreign competition at 
home aiuf in world markets. 

Tariff policies. From the repeal of the 
corn l.iws to the McKenna duties, 1915, 
Britain lernained (ommitted to free 
trade. Her free-trade policy had fieen 
adopted when she was tire worksfrop of 
the world. 191.^). 21 Sept ■ Wfien Britain 
had fallen behind the U.S. and Germany 
in industrial productivity, wlien she re- 
t| Hired new revenues for wartime needs, 
sire adopted tfie McKenna duties, [riacing 
duties on imports of manufactured 
goods; llie MtKenna duties also provided 
imperial preference. 1870-97: U.S. held 
to a protectionist tariff policy: altliough 
there were occasional reductions in tariff, 
the trend was upward: 1872, 6 June: 10% 
tariff reduction in U.S.: 1875, 3 Mar.: 
1872 tariff reduction removed; 1883, 3 
Mar.: 5% reduction in tariff; 1890, 1 
Oct.: McKinley tariff raised duties to 
new high level, average 49.5%; this tariff 
had tor the 1 st time explicit provisions 


for negotiations with other nations on 
reciprocal concessions; 1894. 28 Aug.: 
Wilson Gorman ' tariff lowered duties to 
average 39.9%; 1897, 7 July: Dinglev 
tariff raised level to new high, average 
57%: 1909-19. moderate tariff policy in 
U.S., 1909. 9 Apr.: Bayne-Aldrich tariff 
lowered duties to average of about 38%; 
1918, 3 Oct.: Underwood tariff decreased 
levies to average of al)out 32^J,; 1916, 8 
Sept.; emergency dye tariff designed to 
protect the new cfiemical industry. 1870- 
79‘ Germany reduced duties. 1873: Ger- 
111 . in duties on iron and shijibiiilding 
materials were abolislied, those on iron 
|)roducts were lowered (eliminated, 1 
|an., 1877. but protection lemained on 
certain maniilactiirecl goculs) . 1879: New 
Cierrnari tariff raised rates on maniifac- 
I tired imports and also imposed duties on 
corn imports. I he levies on manufac- 
tured goods were designed primarily for 
revenue rather tli.in j)iotection 1885 and 
1888: (Germany raised duties higher. In 
the late 1870’s, agnciiltural impe^rts be- 
gan to flood into France. 1880’s: Restric- 
tions on imports into France, 1881’ 
French government forbade entry of 
.American pork 1881 Prance increased 
taxes on foreign sugar 1885, 1887. France 
imjrosed higher duties on cattle. 1885: 
Rve. bat lev. and oats imports were taxed. 
1885, 1887. Flour duty raised. 1885: Im- 
port duty increased on wheat. ]8!)0-92: 
Cieneral Euiopean response to the 
McKinley tariff in the US.- 1890 France 
raised her lariff. 1892: In P'rance the 
Mc'l me larilf raised most agricultural 
duties and also duties on manufactured 
goods 1891-1902: Germany raised some 
duties, but also negotiated treaties reduc- 
ing key .igrariaii and industrial tariffs. 
1902, 14 Dec.: Germany enacted a new 
tariff, charaetcri/ed by ( 1 ) Iiighcr level of 
duties on foodstuffs, ( 2 ) free entry of 
raw' materials used in manufacture, (3) 
low duties on partially finished manufac- 
tures, and (4) increasingly higher duties 
depending on how finished a manufac- 
tured product was. 1910: France further 
raised tariffs, but the government could 
negotiate tariff reductions by reciprocal 
agreement.s. The principal object of pro- 
tectionism in France and Germany was 
to aid agriculture. 
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Tariff Comparison (Basfd on 78 Items) , 
1913 

(% ad valorem) 


U.S. 

32% 

France 

16 

Germany 

12 

Belgium 

6 

U.K. 

0 


Nontariff trade restrictions such as pro- 
hibitions of imports and exports, quotas, 
exchange controls, and heensing did not 
in general exist, most such were outlawed 
by trade treaties Only on octasion, eg., 
in emergencies, might sudi restraints be 
imposed. 1914-18- Worldwide restric- 
tions were introduced because of wartime 
needs, it was expected that after the war 
tliese would terminate. 19M, Aug.: 
British blockade of Germany started, 
other nations joined blockade 1917, 6 
Oct : U S., Trading with the Enemy Act. 
1919, 12 [uly: Allied blockade lifted. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. 1875: 
Book value of existing British foreign in 
\estmcnt was estimated at $6 hillion- 
maiiily in bonds of foreign govemments 
and railway shares and debentures Of this 
about S2.5 billion was invested in Europe 
and Egypt anci the remainder in the 
U S , India, .South America, and the 
Dominions and colonies in that order. 
1914: Book value of Britain’s hmg term 
foreign investments reached Si 8.3 billion 
The direction of British new capital out 
flows moved increasinglv toward noii-Furo- 
pean countries; Britain financed new in- 
vestments in Africa and .\sia through 
liquidating oldei investinents on the 
Continent. Most of the foreign invest- 
ment invohed construction railroads 
and development of naluial resources 
1870-1914: British foreign investment 
represented a high percentage of current 
British savings. (1905-14: Biilisli foieign- 
investment outflow w^as over half Biitish 
savings.) Britain led in overseas invest- 
ment, but France too was a laige foieign 
investor. 1850-1914: 1/2 to 1/3 of French 
savings went to foreign m\estmems. 1914: 
Book value of French long term foreign 
investments was estimated at 58 7 billion. 
Germany devoted less of its savings to 
foreign investment. Yet by the 1880’s it 


Trends in U.K. Caphai Formation 
AS % ExPENDiruRE Gfnirvtinc GNP 


1 

(decade afvciagcs) 

Gross Domestic 
Fixed Capital 
Formation 

\'et Foreign 
Investment 

1870-79 

8.1 

3.9 

1875-84 

7.8 

3.1 

1880-89 

6.1 

5.9 

1885-94 

5.7 

4.9 

1890-99 

6.9 

3.2 

1895-1901 

8.5 

2.1 

1900-1909 

7.8 

3.9 

1905-14 

6.0 

69 


had changed from a capital-importing to 
a capital-exporting nation. 1914: Book 
value of German foreign iiivcstmeiits 
e<|ualed $5.6 hillion. 1914: Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Swit/erlalid together 
had foreign investments to the extent of 
55 5 hillion, while that year the U.S. 
(still a debtor in international at counts) 
liad some $.3 5 billion invested abroad. 
I he jiresence of the gold standard and 
the stability of foreign exchange rates en- 
(ouraged international capital flows. 

► Foreign invesimeru financed foreign 
trade 1 lie long rnii eflects of the large 
foreign investment on the British and 
Frendi economies are controversial. It 
has lieen argued that in Britain and 
France. e(onoi 7 U( growth was retarded 
bv the diversion of savings to foreign in- 
vestmeni On the oilier side, it is claimed 
that had there l)een demand for it capital 
would have gone 10 domestic use and 
that ilie slow economic growth of Britain 
and Fiance was a niuic of the capital 
outflow laihei than an eflect. It is also 
aigiiecl tliai foreign investment, by en- 
couraging loreigri trade and by the re- 
turns thiough dividends and interest, did 
p.iv Get many and more so the US., both 
of which devoted a smaller percentage 
of their savings to foreign investment 
than But am and France, used most of 
their c.ipital ai home. T his undoubtedly 
coniiibuted lo their growth. 1914-18; 
W.irtime losses (iricludiiig the repudia- 
tion by the .Soviet government of foreign 
clelits to internaiion.'il investors in the 
U lx.. Fiance, and Germany) came to 
about S4-55 billion each. U.S. losses were 
far less. 1914: I he U.S. was a debtor 
nation in international accounts to the 
extent ftf $3.7 billion. 1914-18: Britain 
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borrowed from abroad, mainly from the 
U.S. 1919: The U.S. had become a 
creditor nation to the extent of the same 
$3.7 billion and was the largest creditor 
nation in the world; New York replaced 
London as the world’s financial centci. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Lim 
ited-liability corporations: 1914: In the 
U.S. and, to a smaller extent, Britain the 
limited-liability corpoiation had become 
the typical means of doing business not 
only for public utilities (including trans- 
portation) hut also lor industrial enter- 
prises; in Germany and France the use 
of this form increased. Limited liability 
made it easier to attract funds; the cor- 
porate form contributed to business ex- 
pansion; it provided the basis for the 
separation of ownership and control which 
came later. 

Pools: Associations of otherwise inde- 
pendent businesses to control prices and/ 
or apportion markets were common in 
the U.S. in the 187()‘s and 1880’s. (1887: 
The Interstate Commerce Act forbade 
pooling in American railroads; 1890: 
Sherman Antitrust Act prohibited agree- 
ments to restrain trade; 1899: U.S. Su- 
preme Court case, Addyston Pipe and 
Steel Co. V. U.S. [175 U.S. 211] applied 
the Sherman Act j)rohibition to pools 
among manufacturcis.') In Britain trade 
associations of a voluntary nature often 
served the same function as pools in the 
U.S. In France agreements to conriol 
competition were also evident. In theje 
countries no antipooling measures were 
taken. 

Cartels (Europe and international): 
Similar to pools, but often more formal, 
cartels were associations of otherwi.se in- 
dependent producers to fix production 
quotas, prices, and/or market territories; 
sometimes the German government took 
direct part as a participant in German 
cartels. Before 1877, c. 14 cartels in Ger- 
many (earliest in 1860’s) ; 1876-77: 1st 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal cartel agree- 
ment. 1879: 1st German potash cartel; 
1900: c. 275 cartels in Germany; there 
was hardly a trade without a cartel. The 
rational industrial organization created 
by a cartel was favored by Gerriian 
producers and the government. The 
cartel was most in evidence in Germany, 


although there were cartels in Britain, 
France, and elsewhere; in Britain agree- 
ments establishiilg a “community of in- 
terests” between otherwise independent 
firms were not uncommon. Under U.S. 
antitrust legislation the cartel was clearly 
illegal in America; it was not illegal in 
Europe, international cartels involved 
American, German, French, Swiss, Cana- 
dian, British, and Dutch businesses. 
1883: 1st international cartel (steel rails) . 

Trusts (U.S. and Europe); Stockholders 
deposited their stock with trustees, vest- 
ing in the latter the right to vote the 
stock and thus control the policies of the 
corporations involved. The most impor- 
tant American trusts w'ere the Standard 
Oil Trust, est. 2 Jan., 1882, the American 
Cotton Oil Trust, 1884, the National 
Linseed Oil Trust, 1885, the Sugar Trust, 
1887, and the Distillers’ and Cattle 
Feeders’ 7>ust (the VVhi.sky Trust) , 1887. 
Trusts were not incorporated and not 
subject to stale control, they were the 
focus of much public opposition in the 
US. 1890, Jan.: The Whisky Trust w'as 
reorganized as a single corporation; 1891: 
the Sugar Trust was reorganized as a 
single corporation (as a result of an 1890 
New York state court decision); 1892: 
the Standard Oil Trust was dissolved, 
and replaced by single corporations (as a 
result of 1891 Ohio state court decision) . 
1890, 2 July; Sherman Antitrust .Act 
forbade “every contract, combination in 
the form of trust ... in restraint of 
trade. . . 1895-1902: The trust form, 

described above and used as a means of 
combining 2 or more corporations, no 
longer existed in thc’U.S.; the term, how- 
ever, had come to be loosely used to mean 
large conglomerations of corporate 
power. In Europe “trusts” were often set 
up to give shareholders financial returns 
while depriving them of voting rights; 
there were not the restrictions upon them 
that there were in the U S. 

Mergers: Large corporations became 
the norm in the U.S.; many were formed 
by mergers of existing cos. 1897-1902: 
1st major wave of mergers in the U.S.; 
so.me merged units were holding cos. (a 
single CO., holding the shares of other 
cos.) ; some were operating cos. (if in a 
merger the acquired corporations were 
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dissolved and merged into the single co., 
this unit became an operating co.) ; 
others combined the fuftctions of holding 
and operating cos. There were in the U.S. 
major consolidations of financial and 
railway interests. Large industrial cos. in 
the U.S. were made possible by a joining 
of financial and industrial interests 

Combines: What was known in the 
U S. as a giant corporation gcnerajly 
formed by mergers, or, in the loose sense 
of the word, a “trust," was called a "com- 
bine" or "trust" in England and on the 
European Continent. 1890: Royal Dutch 
formed, which in time became a ina^or 
Eurojiean "comliine." 1891: Formation in 
England of United Alkali, including 
'omjieting alkali firms. 1895-9G: Messrs, 
f 1* Coats (thread) amalgamated with 
Its 4 chiet conipetitois into an important 
British combine 1890-1901: Large (by 
British standards) combines were formed 
for the inanufatiure of Portland ce- 
ment, wall paper, tobacco, and various 
facets of the textile industries; by this 
lime Brunner Mond had become aiiothcn 
huge British "combine." 1903 Krupp 
enterprises in ('.ermany were a combine 
1900’ William Hesketli Lever, Viscount 
Leverhulme (1851-1925). used Lexer 
Brothers, Ltd , to accpiire major competi- 
tors and created in Britain the "soap 
(ombine" Elie “combines" in the U.S. 
were the largest in the world; those in 
Britain 2nd, (Germany w'as fast catching 
up- France, for the most jiari, remained 


a country of small business. In some 
usages, the word "combine" carried the 
connotation of combination in restraint 
bf trade, but this was by no means the 
general meaning of the term. 

Konzerns: A German form of organiza- 
tion of hrms bound together by personal 
ties, eg., the Siemens Kon/ern and the 
Stinnes Konzern (in steel) . 

Business entrepreneurs: Characteristic 
of America, leading business entrepre- 
neurs were Coll is P. Huntington (1821- 
1900), lames J. Hill (1838-191G), and 
Edward H Harriman (1848-1909) in rail- 
roads; Carnegie in steel; Cyrus Hall Mc- 
('.oimirk, harvesters, John D. Rockefeller, 
oil: James Buchanan Duke (1856-1925), 
tobacco; Henry Cday Frick (1849-1919), 
coke, Philip D. Aimour (18.35-1901) and 
Gustavus Swift (1839-1903), meal pack- 
ing; Arthur Vining Davis (18()7-19G4) , 
aluminum: Henry Ford, automobiles; 
Andrew W. Mellon (1855-1937), bank- 
ing and dixersified enterprises. ). P. Mor- 
gan, hanking. 1880: 100 millionaires in 
U.S (est ) , 1916, 40,000 million. lires in 
US (est.) Leading (.erman entrepre- 
neurs included Friedrich Alfred Krupp 
(1851-1902) and his son in-1. iw Gustav 
Krupp von Bohlcn und Halhach (1870- 
1950), August Fliyssen, and Hugo Stin- 
nes (1870-1924) in steel; Ernil Rathenau 
and his son W.dtluT Rathenau (1867- 
1922) .md Siemens in electricity. In 
Britain Alfred Mont/ Monel, 1st Baron 
Melrheti (18G3-1930), in chemicals. Sir 


10 LARf.LSi U.S. Industriai Cos, 

Incorporated 

1 Jan., 1904 

No of Plants 
Acquned or 
Controlled 

Stocks and Bonds 
Outstandings 
($ million) 

1. U.S. Steel (ami controlled properties) 

2. Consolidated Tobacco Co. 

1901 

785 

1,370 

(and affiliated corps.) 

3. Amciican Smelting & Refining Co. 

1901 

c. 150 

503 

(and affiliates) 

1899 

121 

202 

4. Amalgamated Chopper Co. 

1899 

11 

175 

5. American Sugar Refining Co 

1891 

(. 55 

145 

6. United States Leather Co. 

1893 

25 

130 

7. International Harvester Co. 

1902 

6 

120 

8. Consolidated Lake Superior Co. 

1897 

16 

117 

9. Slandaid Oil Co. (N.J.) 

1899 

r. 400 

97 

10. Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

1899 

c.207 

84 

a This includes the stocks and bonds in the hands of the public of all subsidiary or con 
trolled corps., as well as of the parent co., at par values t 
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Thomas Lipton (1850-1931) in tea re- 
tailing. and Lever in soap were key 
entrepreneurs, while Cecil Rhodes was an 
important British entrepreneur abroad^ 

General industry associations: 1895; In 
U.S., National Association of Manufac- 
turers formed. 1916- Federation of British 
Industries. 1919: Conl6l('*ration G6n(!*rale 
de la Production rranc;aise established 
on the proposal of the minister of com- 
merce "to contribute to the development 
of the ])rociuctive power and export trade 
of France" 1919, Feb.: Reichsverband 
der Deutschen Industrie founded. 

Scientific mamgenient: 1911: Ameiican 
Frederick Winslow Taylor (185G-1915) 
j)ublished Principles of Scientific Man- 
ngenienf; this and other volumes by 
Taylor tiirnc^d attention to the problems 
of efficiency in job management, plan- 
ning the work flow, understanding costs; 
Henry Lawrence Gantt (1861-1919) and 
Frank B. Gilbreth (1868-1924) were 
other .American innovators in job man- 
agement. 1916: In France, Henri Fayol 
(1841-1925) published his pioneering 
study of business administration, Ad- 
ministration industrielle el ghiernle. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. Protection: 
Protection of and aid to agriculture be- 
came a new function of the governments 
of industrial nations. The kTench protec- 
tion was most significant, but was at a 
cost, and food prices in France were 
higher than anywhere else on the Con- 
tinent, 1889: The British Hoard of Agri- 
culture was established "to foster and 
direct the farmer." 1916, 17 July: U.S. 
Federal Farm Loan Act, 1st step in U.S. 
aid to the farmer. Protection of industry 
occurre^d through tariffs in the U.S. and 
on the European Continent. The British, 
committed to a free-trade policy, did not 
protect their industry until 1915. Until 
the war emergency, there was virtually 
no direct aid to or participation in in- 
dustry in the U.S. or Britain on the part 
of government. Taxes were low. (There 
was no income tax on corporations in 
the U.S. until 1909, and then the so- 
called "corporate excise tax" was 1% on 
corporate incomes.) In Germany, on the 
other hand, profitable private industrial 
enterprises were fostered by government 
subsidies; the German dyemAers got 


subsidies for research, favorable rates on 
the state-owned railways, and remission 
of certain taxes, the German automobile 
industry was subsidized. German states 
operated state-owned mines and iron 
works. 1914: Prussia owned some 40 
mines and 12 blast furnaces. Municipali- 
ties in Germany often owned slaughter- 
houses and other plants. 

Aids to transportation: The U.S. gov- 
ernment gave land grants to the raihoads. 
1914, 15 Aug: The FJ.S. government- 
built-and-financed Panama Canal opened 
to traffic. 1875, 25 Nov • purchase of Suez 
(^anal (a), shares by Prime Minister Dis- 
raeli; British government later ratified his 
action. 1870’s. French goveinment took 
pait in hnilding and ofieraiing cert.tin 
lailro.ids in fi ranee 1879- Frevcinei plan 
called for French government construc- 
tion of inajoi pulrlic woiks, including 
railroads; 1883. railroads built under the 
plan were in dilliculty, and private op- 
erations began— although the French gov- 
ernment retained a railroad network in 
southwestern France and guaranteed in- 
terest on the capital invested in other 
railways (railro.icls paid profits over a 
certain lev (4 to the government) , 1908: 
Fiench state took over the Ouesf line 
when it was in difliculty 1870-1910; In- 
creasing German governmental involve- 
ment in railroads; 1910: 91% of Gcumari 
railroads under public ownership. 1885: 
Germans gave government assistance to 
steamship services to Easiern .\sia and 
Australia. 

Involvement in other public utilities: 
The British, German, and French tele- 
graph and telephone systems were under 
government control. In Britain the tele- 
phone monopoly belonged to the General 
Post Office, which initially licensed pri- 
vate companies 1902: T he G.P O began 
to install its own telephone exchanges. 
1911: G.P.O. acquired all telephones in 
Great Britain. In Germany telephones 
began as a government monopoly; the 
German government encouraged their 
introduction. 1881: 1st public telephone 
service opened in Paris, by private com- 
pany licensed by the French government; 
subsequently, the French government in- 
troTuced telephones; 1889; French gov- 
ernment took over the entire telephone 
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system. Throughout Western Europe 
(Belgium, Holland, \usiria, Italy) tele- 
phones came into govcrifinent liands. In 
Britain municipal ownership of water 
supplies and gas enterprises grew. In 
Geimany municipalities naiionali/ed elec- 
tric power plants, gasworks, and water- 
works. joint-venture cos (“mixed ownct- 
ship cos.’’) combined private and public 
owneiship in electric power plants, gas 
works, waterworks, and traction systems; 
a [)ii\ate co vsould form such enterprises 
and the municipalities would acquire 
stock inieiesfs in exchange lor the grant- 
ing of h anchises. 

Involvement in education: In all the 
indiistn.il nations, governments provided 
education facilities, which seised to 
laisc the standards of the woik force In- 
voKenient in social welfare nieasines 
moved countries away from free enter- 
prise (This was especially true in Ger- 
many, then in Britain, but to a far less 
extent in the IJ S ) 

Aid to business abroad; Hie grow'th of 
colonial empires helped create condrtions 
suitable for British, 1 lerich. fiernian, 
Bcdgiaii. and Dutch businesses to operate 
overse.is Cos. chartered to do business 
abroad were heljx d Ijy the British, 
French. Geim<ni, Belgian, Dutch, and 
US governments. In their business ac tiv- 
ities within the empires, European 
biisinessinen could couni on their gov- 
ernments’ support In the US. under 
the presidencies of .McKinley, Roosevelt, 
and I aft, American businessmen could 
get aid for defense of their properties 
abroad, under Woodrow Wilson, there 
was less enthusiastic sujrport, but in 
certain instances American businesses 
asked for and got assistance fre^ n their 
government 

Regulation of business: In an attempt 
to increase competition, the U S Con- 
gress pa.sscd a scries of measures: 1887, 4 
Feb.. Interstate Commerce Act estab- 
lished an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, America’s 1st regulatory agency, 
1890, 2 July: Sherman Antitrust Act (see 
above). 1914, 26 Sept.: Congress estab- 
lished the Federal Trade Commission as 
a powerful regulator) agency. 1914, 15 
Oct.: Clayton Act enumerated unlawful 
restraints of trade. Comparable measures 


to increase competition were not passed 
by the European governments. 1888-94: 
In Britain railroad legislation regulated 
the rights of railroads to change prices, 
which decrca.sed rather than increased 
competition In the U.S., court decisions 
as well as legislative acts were designed 
to iiK tease tompetition 

The power lo tax: 1913, 25 Feb.: .Adop- 
tion of the l()ih Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution gave Congress the })ower to 
levy taxes on iiu nines. 1911, 15 [uly: 
Fiance loi the Ist time p.issed .i law tax- 
ing peison.il incomes. 192()- Getmanv for 
'he 1st time taxed personal incomes 
(fieim.in sl.ites e.irliei, 189111. had in- 
tiodiued income t.ixes ) 

Role of government in wartime: 1911- 
18 In eveiy lielligcrent n.iiiOn, govern- 
ment involvement in the economy 
incie.ised during Wot Id War 1 Every 
nation nnposcxl new taxes 1915, Sept.: 
British raised ta.xc's shat ply and intro- 
duced excess pi oliis t.ix; every yeai dining 
the w.ir British taxes rose. 1916, June 
Cieiniaii) imj)os(‘d new war taxes on piof- 
fcts and business tinnovei. 1916. F'lench 
nosed taxes and intioduced a turnover 
tax 1917, 3 Oct: US War Revenue Act 
imposed a graduati'd income tax and an 
excess piofiis t.ix on corporations. Every 
nation issued some ivpe of wai bonds. 
Lveiy belligeicnt nation esi.iblished new 
government ollices to deal with wartime 
pl.mning, law' nialerial procurement, and 
tr.mspoii of goods I6M, 22 M.iy British 
goverimietit accjuired a 51% interest 
(later raised to 56^';/) in .Anglo-Pcrsian 
Oil Co, winch gave the liritish navy a 
m.ijoi sonic e of fuel oil 1915, 9 Mar.: 
Defence of the Re. dm Act was designed 
to mobilize Britain’s resources; Nfay; 
British Ministry ol Munitions Act placed 
under government control plants that 
could he used to produce lor the war ef- 
fort By 1918 the Rriiisli government 
w.is pm chasing 85^';, of all impoited food- 
stuffs, operated 250 innni lions factories; 
had oil interests, held possession of rail- 
roads, coal mines, flour mills, and Irish 
distilleries, controlled prices on many 
( ommodiiies; and rationed, 14 July, 
sugai, meat, butter, margarine, bacon, 
ham, and lard. The French, likewise, in- 
troduced, extensive economic controls. 
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taking over all the railways, making loans 
to manufacturers for them to convert 
their factories td war production, and 
establishing agencies for the purchase of 
raw materials. 1917, 28 July: U.S. estab- 
lished War Industries Board to co- 
ordinate the nation’s war industries; it 
included agencies for purchase of raw 
materials. 10 Aug.: Lever Food and Fuel 
Control Act gave U S. President the right 
to issue orders to encourage production 
and to control food and fuel distribution. 
4 Dec.: Isi government contract signed 
for the government-owned nitrogen fixa- 
tion plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala.— the 
only one of 5 different government-owned 
fixation plants that was in successful 
operation at the signing of the Armistice. 
26 Dec.: President Woodrow Wilson took 
over the railways. 1918, 5 Apr.; War 
Finance Corporation created in the U.S. 
to finance war industries. Among the 
allies, joint government activities co- 
ordinated transport. (The Allied Mari- 
time Transport Council was a multistate 
authority.) Germany took similar meas- 
ures; most of the railroads were already 
in government hands. 1914 ff.; German 
War Food Administration sought to 
reduce German food consumption (since 
many imports were cut off) , regulated 
production and distribution of foodstuffs, 
gave the individual states power to im- 
pose price controls (by war’s end price 
controls covered almost all foodstuffs in 
nation) ; 1915, 25 Jan.: Germany intro- 
duced rationing. 1914 ff.: The War Raw'- 
Material Office (Kriegs-Rohstoffabteilung 
— K.R.A.) regulated purchases of raw 
materials. 1915: German War Industry 
Administration started. 1915 ff.: New 
“War Industrial Companies” created 
mixed government-industry-owned com- 
panies, under the supervision of the 
War Industry Administration. 1916, 5 
Dec.: The Hindenburg Plan enacted into 
law in Germany, with the goal of the 
complete militarization of the nation’s 
economic life; workshops could be com- 
pelled to produce for the war effort, un- 
used machinery could be transferred to 
workshops where it would be used, work- 
ers could be kept on munitions produc- 
tion, and all civilian men between the 


ages of 17 and 60 were drafted for war 
work. In every nation it was recognized 
that the extent of government involve- 
ment was temporary. 

OTHER FACTORS. 1870: German 
uniffcation had a highly favorable effect on 
economic growth in that country. 1870 ff.: 
The development of nationalism in Ger- 
many aided economic development, until 
the nationalism became so extreme that 
World War I began, the military interests 
of the state served to encourage indus- 
iiialization. 1914-18: World War I 
stimulated American economic develoj>- 
ment; industries were built to meet war 
needs; there was no physical damage in 
the U.S. In Britain, France, Germany, 
and Belgium, the war cau.sed major dis- 
location and slowed economic develop- 
ment. 1870-1919: The revolution in 
medical science raised health standards 
in the industrial nations and had a 
favorable effect on economic develop- 
ment. 

MEASURES OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. 1870-1913: From the avail- 
able statistics on economic growth it is 
clear that France developed slowly, fall- 
ing far behind; Britain too, once the 
workshop of the world, now by her slow 
growth lost her leadership to the IbS.; 
ihe U.S. in particular and Germany, 
though to a far less extent, had a favor- 
able rate of growth up to World War I. 

Annual Growth Ratfs; Total Output 
AND OurPiT PER Gapitv, 1870-1913 
(%) 



Total 

Output pel 


’ Output 

Capita 

U.S. 

4.3a 

2.2a 

Geimany 

2 9a 

1.8a 

Belgium 

2.7 

1.7 

Netherlands 

2.2b 

0.8b 

U.K. 

2.2 

1.3 

France 

1.6 

1.4 


Note: Figures arc compound rates, 
a 1871-1913. 
b 1900-1913. 


Estimated per capita income in 1911: 
U.S., 5368; Great Britain, $250; Germany, 
$’78; France, $161. 
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The* Spread of Industrialization 


During the years 1870-1919, industrial- 
ization spread into northern Italy, the 
Hapsburg Empire (notably Bohemia) , 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway. Russia, 
fapan, Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
and elsewhere. Most of these legions re- 
mained primarily pastoral or agricul- 
tural, but c. 1900 in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark there was a shift from the 
majority of the population being in agri- 
culture to the majority being in other 
occupations. The agricultural population 
of Bohemia-Moravia-Silesia was 50% in 
1890 and 38% in 1900. Whether agricul- 
ture or livestock raising remained the 
dominant mode of life or whether other 
activities employed more men, in all of 
these areas the relative employment in 
agriculture and pastoral activities was 
declining 

AGRICULTURE, T he key change in 
agriculture and livestock raising wms due 
to the expansion of the railroads, which 
brought farm produce into international 
commerce. Moreover, the development of 
refrigeiated railroad cars and ocean 
transport made possible shipments of 
meat and other perishables over distances. 
Steamship travel made bulky (ommodities 
easier to ship Everywhere commercializa- 
tion of agricultuie and specialization 
spiead In all these countries (Russia 
excepted), productivity in aj^iculture or 
livestock raising increased. In most cases 
there was more mechanization of agri- 
culture, better breeding lechnirjues, or 
alternatively (in fapan) the intioduction 
of new seeds and better fertilizers. 1901- 
II: In Canada machinery used on farms 
more than doubled. 1884: Australian 
H. V. McKay invented a stripper-har- 
vester. Wheat became important to the 
economic growth of Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, and Russia. Beef became key to 
the prosperity of Argentina and sheep to 
Australia and New Zealand. Dairy prod- 
ucts were crucial in Denmark's economic 
development. Japan and Russia used 
taxes on agriculture as the basic means 


of financing industrial development In 
both countries major agricultural reforms 
octuned. Japan: 1871: Abolition of fiefs 
and emergence of national taxation. 
1873, fuly Land tax revision which uni- 
fied revenue collection and modernized 
the Japanese agiaiiaii system, it jiiovided 
the goveinment with large tax revenues, 
placing the burden of capital accumula- 
tion on the agi irultui .'d sector; inefficient 
peasants were driven into tenancy and 
debt (1913: of land was farmed by 

tenant farmcis) : many peasants left the 
farms; but faim output lose, and the tax, 
designed to enhance agricultural c'lficiency 
as well as laise icvemies, achieved its 
end. lH7f) land t.ix ni Japan reduced, 
yet it still leinaiiu’d the only impor- 
tant source of Japanese goveiimienl 
revenues 1885/89- 190')/ 14 Japanese 
agricultural output doubled. Russia: 
*I870's: Peasants lonried about ‘f, of the 
Russian pofiulation Since 1861 they were 
no longer serfs, but they lived in village 
(oinmuiics, oi inns; no j)casant could 
le.ive without communal permission. The 
land in the comnuine was subdivided 
info allotments among pe.isant house- 
holds: the pe.isanis paid redemption 
paymc’riis stemming from the 1861 emari- 
cij)ation. 1 he peasaiit economy was un- 
able to increase its productivity because 
its income after taxes and the redemption 
payments did not permit large invest- 
ments Taxes were not designed to 
reward efficiency 188(ys- Deterioration 
of position of Russian peasant; Russian 
government |K)lity was to tax the pca.sant 
to »)btain state revenues used to indus- 
trialize; Russian grain output per capita 
was less than it had been 3 decades be- 
fore 189f)’s- Conditions worsened. 1905 : 
Revolution in Russia accompanied by 
jjc.isant uprisings. 1906, 22 Nov., and 
1910, 27 June: Acts sponsored by prime 
minister of Russia Peter A. Stolypin 
(1862-1911) introduced agrarian re- 
forms; peasants were permitted to ac- 
quire personal ownership of the land 
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and lo swaj) sin[)s of earlier alloinieiiis 
info a sifi^dc consolidated holdinj^, ihc 
Russian ^^o\er /uficnt no longer a((ej>fed 
flic coiuejii of hous(diold ownership, ih#, 
land of peasants who left the village 
toininnne went to tlie head of the house- 
hold, in j>n\.iie owneishi[) I he wav was 
oj)en loi tile Isi lime ff)i ilu movement 
to uihan areas f)l ])easants, .dso for the 
ls( time, Russian peasants (ould sell 
then land am) use tlie ptoc'-eds outside 
(d agiuuhine Redi nipt ion p.ivments 
weie ended 1 lie at is intioduced some- 
thing lesemhlifig the Rritish eiithjsiite 
movement HID? 1 1 More than h rri 
households .isked foi consolid.itions ol 
allotment land S((il\j)m's reloims f.i 
voietl personal imtiaint' 1 hev (oiitrilj 
uted to in'dnstiial jpowtli. sime more 
labor was available lor the l.u tones, the 
relorrns also tempoiarily relaxed the lis 
cal pressures on agmulture and started 
to (teate for the 1st lime among the 
peasantry a gronji of (onsunieis Alter 
the 1917 Russian Revolulum, there were 
m.i]or land reloims 1917, S Nov Land 
Detir'C ordered immediate partition oft 
large estates and llun division among 
the peasantry 1918, 19 I'eh • I aw’ for 
nalionali/aiion ol ihe land 191!) Soviet 
governmi'nt attempted to estalilish state 
farms, rnajoi piotesfs Iroin the peasantry 
resulted 

Agrini Rural prices: I890’s: The low 
worldwide prices ol agiicultural products 
allected all these nations, hut most of all 
Aiistialia. Lhc pasicjralists laced not 
only low |)iicc’s hut labor dillicultics and 
droughts, which sharply reduced the 
number of sheep. 

Agiidihiiral co-operatives: I88‘d: 1st 
sutcessful Danish agiicultuial co-opera- 
tive established, 1918: of the Danish 

landowners were involved in cooperative 
societies, including creameries, bacon 
factories, butter and cattle export socie 
lies, and credit unions. Lo oper.itive tech- 
nicjues developed in Denniaik were 
copied throughout Scandinavia anti in 
Canada and .Viisiralia. 1891: Cheese and 
butter factories (built in Canada in the 
1880’s) were reorgani/ecl on a co-opera- 
tive basis by the Dominion Dairy Com- 
missioner; cooperation spread; 1909: 
United Farmers of Alberta foriiied a co- 


operative to erect its own grain elevators; 
1911 Saskatchewan Cooperative Eleva- 
tor (Company followed. 191.5: In .Australia, 
as a result of state action, co-operative 
wheat pools wen* mimed. 1880’s: In the 
Austrian Em[)iie, lollowing the German 
model, agriculiural cooperatives were 
started, they developed in Italy too, at 
first for buying supplies and then for 
professing .ind marketing fruits, vege- 
t.ihles, milk, .nid wine. In many instances, 
the agncultur.il cooperatives were inaug- 
ui.iied as a response to low worldwide 
prices. 

RAW .MATERIALS. The development 
ol indiistnal law materials hastened the 
industi lali/aiion piocess in m.iiiy nations; 
improvements in transportation made 
law materials moic accessible. Northern 
Italy’s inclustiiali/.ition utilized iron 
deposits aiound Lake Como, in the Val 
d’Aosta, on the island of Elba, and at 
rermi in Umbria, yet the nation was 
siioit of iron Italy produced some coal, 
but also im|jortcd coal fiom Britain. 
Rich natural resources existed in Bo- 
lieiiiia, Siyria, Silesia, and Moravia, and 
these w'ore the jiarts of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Empire where indiistriali/ation took 
place Because ol improved tiansporta- 
tion, the iron-ore deposits in Krivoi Rog 
and coking coal in the Donets Basin 
began to be used for Russian industrial- 
i/at ion. 188U’s: Importaiii petroleum 
deposits ill the Baku region were 
developed, and 188.S ff : oil became a 
Russian export. (Canada’s mineral re- 
sources weic inc re.isingly discovered and 
developed: coppen, lead, zinc, silver, 
nickel, asbestos, and iron. (Linada had 
adecpiatc co.d for domestic use, .dthough 
it did import some of its coal iccjuirc- 
riients .\usiralia had iioii and coal, but 
the iion and steel industi v in that couii- 
tiy was in its inf.imy 1871 -82: Australia 
w.is the world’s largest tin producer. 
Japan was short of iron, which it had lo 
inipoii It had coal, but needed to im- 
port blending and coking coals from 
north Cliina for its mcialluigical indus- 
tries; Japan also had copper resources. 
1885/89-1905/13: Output from Japanese 
mines increased tenfold. Nonmineral in- 
dustrial raw' materials were particularly 
important in the economic development 
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of Australia; Australia had wool, which 
jjro\idcd needed torei|^n exchange Ja- 
pan at first used locallf grown cotton 
and silk as basis for us textile industry 
(by the 1890’s, it was an nnpoiier of raw 
cotton). Timber exports from Russia 
and Sweden w'cre important in their de- 
velopment. 


COAf PROniJCIION 
(million met 1 1C tons) 



1S70 

i9n 

Ausiiia-Hungarv 

8 35 

54.11 

Russia 

()9 

321il 

japan 

.1^5“ 

101)81 

(Canada 

.f)? 

1 1.()2 

Australia 

.90 

1151 

Iialv 

.06 

.70 


« 1871, earliest available 
»• 191 1 (1911i. 19 70) 


ENERGY. In the industriali/ing na- 
tions. the use of coal, petroleum, natural 

DisiRim iioN ()i mi. Woiud’s 



tisia 

It ah 

Su’t'drn 

1870 

3.7 

2.4 

04 

1881-85 

3.4 

2.4 

06 

1896-1900 

5 0 

2.7 

1.1 

1906-10 

5 0 

3 1 

1.1 

1913 

5 5 

2.7 

I.O 


gas, water power, and electricity spread. 
Ihc.se nations reHetted the iiend in the 
industrial nations away fiom fuel wood, 

g. fs-pioduccr wood, sawmill waste, ba- 
gasse, and other vegetable fuels toward 
solid and licpiid fuels, natural gas, and 
water power (commercial souices) . Nor- 
way, Sweden. .Austria, (^uiacla, and Italy 

h. id excellent watci lesoiirces which 
could be mobili/ed for hydroelectiic 
powc'i . de\elopment was just beginning. 
191 I Russia excec-ded Fiance and Ger- 
many in let ms of horsepower per head 
of industiial po{)ulaiion, .illhough Russia 
s'lll lagged liehind Hiitain and the G S. 
(Hut Russia was still mainly agricultural 
.iiid in terms of hoisepower per head of 
total po})ulation she followed the world’s 
leaders ) 

INDUSTRY. Textile's: 1 he 1st modern 
indnstiy to develop in most of the indus- 
tii.di/ing (OMiilijes was i(‘xlil(s. Ibis was 
tine in Italy, tlie Mapsbing lanpire, Rus- 


,\IANLI VC II RINC* pRODl ( iK'X 


Cimnda 

JdlHiu 

!))dui 

Othfr 

(oufttiiry 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

0 6 

Tl 0 
12 1 
1.1 

12.6 

2.0 

I 0 

1 2 

12 .3 

2 3 

1 2 

1 1 

12 0 


« l itnslied pKuluds, seiinmaiiufacluKs. and manufactim cl londsiiills S« c p. 707 above for 
woild leadcis, these- plus the* above add acioss to 100';^,. 


si.i, [apan, Argentina, .\usiraha. and (..in- 
ada. 1 he developmc-nt ol the silk and 
cotton indusiiies w.is particidarly impor- 
tant in the hislors ol japan 1870 1st 
modem silk lilatuie opened in jap ui w'lth 
a French teclmician as superintendent 
18H‘l. Osaka .Sjniining Co established 
1st fotloii null in Japan to use modern 
large-scale produciion iiieihods 188:)- 
More cotton cloth was jnoduced in Ja- 
jian than inipoiied C 18y() Moie cotton 
was spun by machine than b) hand, 
IHOtWl- moderiu/iitioii of the cotton in- 
clusiiy proceeded rapidly. 1911: In cot- 
ton weaving as in spinning .i modern 
industrial oigaiiizalion existed in Japan. 
Similarly, the silk industry developed; 
Japan became a major exporter of raw 


silk (a semimaiinf.ictiii ed pioduct) and 
also of silk lexiiles Ol all the newly in- 
dustnalizjng nations, japan alone lound 
in the- export ol coiion .ind silk products 
an iinpoitant source ol loreigii exchange; 
Japan alone of the' newly industriali/.ing 
iiatic^ns found ihese industries to be, a 
leading sec loi 1870 All the industrial- 
i/ing nations impoiiecl textile machin- 
ery, 191-1: some textile machinery was 
made in ilicse countrres-except in Ar- 
geiiirna and Australia, which still re- 
iiiained dependent on imports of ma- 
chinery. 

Iron and steel: Steelmaking techniques 
spread from Britain, Western Europe, and 
the U.S. to the rndustriali/ing nations. 
In Russia, under the aegis ol govern- 
ment support and wdth the help of 
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foreign investment, the iron and steel in- 
dustry developed dramatically; 1880’s 
and 1890’s: the small charcoal furnaces 
of Russia’s 18th-cent. iron industry v/cse 
increasingly replaced by coke-fired fur- 
naces, mainly in the Ukraine. 1914: 
These new furnaces were larger than the 
ones in use in Germany or Britain, al- 
though smaller than those employed in 
the U.S. In Russia steel output rose even 
more rapidly than iron output. Austro- 
Hungarian iron and steel output also 
increased, as did production in Canada, 
Italy, and Sweden. C. 1890-1910: Start 
of Canadian steel industry (1914, 90% 


of Canada’s annual consumption of steel 
rails was produced within the Dominion) . 
1900, Apr.: William Sandford in Aus- 
tralia established an open-hearth furnace 
and turned out the 1st Australian steel 
(co. was Sandfords, Ltd.); 1913: Aus- 
tralian steel production was still negligi- 
ble. 1901: Start of modern Japanese iron 
and steel industry with 1st production at 
government-owned Yawata Ironworks 
(founded in 1896, mainly for military 
purposes) ; before 1913, practically all 
iron and steel in Japan was produced 
by this works. 


Pig Iron and Steel Production 
(million metric tons) 


' Austria- 



Hungary 

Russia 

Sweden 

Italy 

Canada 

Japan 

Year 

Iron 

Steel 

Iron 

Steel 

Iron 

Steel 

Iron 

Steel 

Iron 

Steel 

Iron Steel 

1870 

.40 

.04 

.36 

a 

.30 

.01 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

1880 

.46 

.05 

.45 

.30 

.41 

.04 

.02 

a 


— 

— _ 

1890 

.96 

.50 

.93 

.39 

.46 

.17 

.01 

.11 

.02 

— 

— — 

1900 

1.47 

1.15 

2.89 

2.22 

.52 

.30 

.02 

.12 

09 

.02 

.02»> — 

1910 

2.01 

2.15 

2.74 

2.35 

.60 

.47 

.22 

.61 

.75 

83 

.16e — 

1913 

2.31 

2 68 

4.55 

4.82 


.59 

.43 

.85 

1.13 

1.17 

.24 .25 

Note 

See p. 

707 for 

compar 

isons with 

major industrial nations. 





« Less than 10,000, but some lecorded production. 
bl901. 

c Est., c. 1912. 


1914-18: During World War 1 the Jap- 
anese and Australian iron and steel in- 
dustries grew, stimulated by the cutting off 
of imports. 1918; Japanese output ol pig 
iron was .63 m. tons, and ..54 m. tons of 
steel. 1915: Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
in Australia entered into iron and steel 
production at Newcastle, N.S.W., Aus 
tralia’s 1st major iron and steel producer. 

Metal-products industries: In Italy 
metal-products industries flourished. 
1870 ff.: The Ansaldo Co., founded by 
Giovanni Ansaldo (1819-59) in 1852, 
was building steam engines, then moved 
into shipbuilding, constuiction of loco- 
motives, munitions, and, 1914-18, An- 
saldo interests began to manufacture 
airplanes. 1880’s: In Italy other general 
engineering firms came into operation. 
1880’s and 1890’s: Italian bicycle industry 
developed and then the automobile in- 
dustry. 1899: Giovanni Agnelli (1866- 
1945) formed FIAT (Fabbrica Italiana 
Automobili Torino) to m«tnufaclure 


automobiles; 1899-1907: c. 10 companies 
established in Italy to produce aiiiomo 
bdes. 1908: Camillo Olivetti (1868-194.3) 
started to make lypewi iters. In Russia 
heavy machinery industry developed 
rapidly, usually utilizing foreign capital; 
there were no automobiles or tractors or 
typewriters made in Russia. In .Sweden, 
engineering industr'ies began. Canada de- 
veloped a range of metal-products in- 
dustries, in heavy industries and in 
consumer products. Many American com- 
panies established aHiliates or subsidiaries 
in Canada to manufacture the items they 
made in the U.S.; indigenous industries 
also emerged. 1904: Gordon M. McGregor 
(1873-1922) of Walkerville, Ont., in 
collaboration with Henry Ford, founded 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., Can- 
ada’s 1st significant automobile enterprise. 
(1905, assembly of automobiles began; 
1908, manufacture of automobiles be- 
gan. Australia lagged behind, because 
of its less developed iron and steel indus- 
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try. 1914-18; Stimulation of Australian 
metal-products industries because of the 
curtailment of imports. 1917 ff.: Automo- 
bile bodies began to be made in Australia 
(the chassis were still imported) . 1893: 
1st locomoti\es made in Japan 1899: 1st 
bicycle manufactory established in Japan; 
it did not prosper. 1911-18: World War 1 
cut off imports of bicycles; a Japanese 
bicycle inclustry developed; Japan be- 
came an exporter of bicycles to China, 
India, South Asia, New Zealand, etc. 
1906: Horatio Anasagasti started to 
manufacture automobiles in .Argentina 
(his enterprise was not a success) . 

Food-processing industries: As wheat, 
beef, and to a less extent sheep came 
from the Argentina pampas to Buenos 
Aires, stockyards, packing houses, and 
flour mills rose; the expanding food-pro- 
cessing industries led to the growth of 
Buenos Aires, stimulating the develop- 
ment of other industries, breweries, tex- 
tile mills, shoe manufacturing, etc.; 
commerce in food products developed, 
based on the food-processing industries. 
.Argentina flourished. 1890 ff.: Argentine 
beef increasingly replaced American beef 
in European markets. I880's and 1890's: 
Denmark mechanized and reorganized 
her dairy industry, which became the 
basis for Danish prosperity. Food-pro- 
cessing industries in Australia and New 
Zealand spurred those nations’ develop- 
ment. 

Other industries: In most of the newly 


industrializing nations, breweries and 
sugar refineries were built, early indus- 
tries in the industrializing process. Also 
developed: petroleum refining (Russia, 
Canada, Japan, Argentina) , paper (Rus- 
sia, Canada, Japan, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Sweden) , chemicals (throughout 
Europe, Canada, and in Japan. 1881- 
1913- Chemicals were Italy’s major 
growth industry, growing an average of 
11.3% per annum). Others: electrical 
equipment (Russia, Canada, Japan, Italy, 
.Vusuia-Hungary) , rubber goods (Can- 
ada. Italy, Japan, Russia) , glass (Canada, 
Itaiy, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Japan, 
Australia, and Argentina) , and cement 
(Russia, Canada, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, Australia, and Argentina) . Swit- 
zerland developed an important watch- 
making industry. In all of these nations, 
there was "import substitution," the in- 
creasing leplacemeiu by local manufac- 
ture of goods previously imported from 
abroad. 

TRANSPORTATION. Canals: 1895: 
I he German-ronsiructed Kiel Canal 
across the Danish peninsula opened, 
reducing the time to get from the Baltic 
to the North Sea. 1901: The Austrian 
Chamber approved a proposal creating 
a network of canals, connecting the 
basins of the Danube. Elbe, Oder, Vis- 
tula, and Dniester. 

Railroads: The age of the canal was 
past. Everywhere railroad construction 
far surpassed canal mileage. 


Railroad Lines 



1870 

1880 

(000 mi.) 

1890 

1900 

191C 

1914 

1920 

Russia 

7.0 

15.0 

20.2 

31.7 

41.2 

48.0 

36.6a 

Austria-Hungary 

6.0 

11 :: 

16.8 

22.9 

27.6 


- 

Iialyb 

3.8 

5.4 

8.0 

9.8 

106 


12.7 

Canada 

2.5 

6.9 

14.0 

17.9 

24.8 

30.8 

39.0 

Sweden 

1.1 

3.7 

5.0 

7.0 

8.7 


9.4 

Australia 

1.1 

3.6 

9.8 

12.6 

16.5 


24.1 

Switzerland 

0.9 

1.6 

2.0 

2.4 

2.9 


3.3 

Argentina 

0.4 

1.4 

6.1 

10.2 

16.5 


22.5 

Norway 

0.2 

0.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.9 


2.0 

Japan 

0 

O.l 

1.4 

3.7 

6.1 


8.5 

a Drop because of changes in territory, b State 

-owned railroads only. 



1872: 1st Japanese railroad opened, transcontinental, 1917, Oct.: Opening of 
1885: Opening of Canada's 1st transcon- . East-West Transcontinental Railway in 
tinental railroad. 1903: Completion of Australia. 1919: After war, revolution, 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad, Russia’s and civil v.<ar, about 80% of the railroads 
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in European Russia were damaged and 
60% were out of order; moreover, Rus- 
sia’s territorial looses deprived her of con- 
siderable railroad mileage. Railrcfad 
construction was essential to economic 
growth in Russia, Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina. Railroads decreased trans- 
portation costs and brought new regions 
and products into (ornmerce; they made 
possible the movement ol bulky com- 
niotlities. I hey served to increase exports. 
In Russia and Canada the development 
of railroads stimulated the modern coal, 
iion, steel, and metallurgical industries. 
More slowly, in .\ustralia, heavy industry 
developed, prompted in part by the rail- 
roads. By (ontiast, \rgentina, penalized 
by lack ol natural lesources (coal and 
iron), did not develop hc.ivy industries, 
all the materials foi the Argentine rail- 
roads had to be imported. In most coun- 
tries railroads extended the areas of 
settlement and stimulated construction 
industries; in Russia and Canada the 
construction industries were based on 
locally available raw materials; in Aus- 
tralia this was p.niially Hue, in .Argen- 
tina, steel buddings vveie mijxrrtcd and 
not until M)()H did \igentina even have 
(ommercial piocluction of cement. 

Other overland transportation: 1877- 
H)17: It lold rise in number ol registered 
carts pulled by hoists, oxen, and men in 
Japan was indicative of the increase in 
travel. Bicycles bec.ime a cornmon mode 
of tiaiispon in Europe and in Japan; 
1917: 1.1 m. bicycles registered in Japan. 
1913: Private automobile usage in 
Canada was 5t,()0() vehicles; 1919, 342,()()() 
(Canada in 1919 2nd only to the US. in 
private .lutomobile usage'). 1913: Private 
automobile usage in Italy was 20,000 
vehicles; 1919, 24,000. 1913: Private 

automobiles in u.sc in Russia, 7,000— all 
imported from abroad. 1913: C. 1,000 
private automobiles in use in Japan— all 
imj)ortcd from abroad; 1917: 3,856 auto- 
mobiles registered in Japan. 1913: Fig- 
ures for Australia are not available, but 
they were far higher than Japan; 1909- 
12: 2,000 Model E’s were sold in Aus- 
tralia, plus a range ol other Aniericair, 
British, and continental makes. 

Shipping: With the exception of Argen- 


tina (because of absence of raw materials) 
and Switzerland (because it was inland) , 
the industrializing nations all expanded 
their steamship fleets. 

FINANCE. Capital: Capital was short 
in all the newly industrializing countries, 
and there was considerable reliance on 
foreign capital. 1870’sff.: The gold 
standard was aclojrtcd by all; 1914: prac- 
tically all abandoned it. 

Banking structure: Before unification 
in Italy, states had had separate currency 
and banks of each state had rights of 
note issue. 1874: 1 he Sardinian National 
Bank, which had growm the fastest and 
had i/j more capital than all other banks 
of issue combined, came to act as a 
central bank. 1870’s: Investment banks 
in Italy multi[)lied. 1893: Massive Italian 
bank lailiires, 1893, 10 Aug.: the Sar- 
dinian National Bank was renamed the 
Bank of Italy. 1893 ff.: Expansion of in- 
vestment banking. 1895 If.: The large 
Italian banks played impoitant roles in 
the inclustriali/ation of Italy, serving, as 
in (iermany, an entrepieneurial role, the 
banks did then banking along German 
lines, making long-term loans to the 
metallurgical, electrical, and shipping 
industries. 1914: Ehere was considerable 
German investment in Italian banking. 
Italy had an established banking struc- 
ture. 1897: Ihe Russian State Bank be- 
came a bank of issue and was converted 
into a central bank. 1870-1900: Develop- 
ment of commercial banking, at 1st along 
Briti.sh lines. 1900-1913: Growth of large 
banking institutions in St. Petersburg; 
St. Petersburg banking develo|)cd mainly 
along German lines. 1913: 50 joint-stock 
commercial banks in Russia (6 holding 
55%, of total liabilities) ; chief among 
them were the St. Petersburg banks, 
which eclipsed the Moscow banks. 
190811.: Foreign investment in Russian 
joint stock banks multiplied. (50.5% of 
the foreign investment was I'rcnch, 37.1% 
German, 9% British, and 3.4%, other na- 
tionalities.) Whereas in the 19th cent. 
Russian banks had not invested in in- 
dustry because of absence of good invest- 
nieiit opportunities, low standards of 
commercial honesty in the country, and 
iiiadcquate capital, by 1908 ff. the joint- 
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stock banks were active in industrial 
hnancing. Russia also had municipal 
banks, mutual credit scjtieties. and pri\- 
ate commercial credit banks. 1890'slf.: 
State savings banks developed, their 
deposits provided funds for a Russian 
capital market. 190.5 ff: I he number of 
small rural banks in Russia grew rapidly. 
1908 ff.- Foieigii banking houses, in addi- 
tion to participating in Ru.ssian joint- 
stock banks, foimed syndicates with the 
latter for financing industries, municipal 
vers ices, and railroads. After the Russian 
Revolution, 21 Dec.. 1917, banking was 
decieed a state monopoly, and piivate 
banks were merged into the State Bank; 
the name of the lattei was soon changed 
to the National, or Peojile’s, Bank Cian- 
ada, alter (onfedeiaiion. 1807, developed a 
new banking system 1871: Canadian 
Bank Act established a branch lianking 
system for the entne Dominion: by year’s 
end there were 23 banks with 150 
branches 19M: Canada had 22 banks, 
with 3,000 branches. 1911: Canadian Fi- 
nance Act gave Department of Finance 
the right to issue Dominion notes on the 
pledge of approved secuiilies. 1870: Aus- 
tralia had a highly developed system of 
private banks. 1911: Commonwealth 
Bank established in Australia by Labour 
government, not as a central bank, but 
to compete with the private profit-mak- 
ing banks. 1873: National Bank estab- 
lished in .Argentina and authori/ed, in 
con|unctioii with other banks, to issue 
notes. Foreign banking institutions were 
welcomed in Argentina, and English, 
German, and Italian banks were founded. 
1872 If.: [ajianese government began to 
adopt western financial institutions. 1872: 
Fhe National Bank Act sought o emu- 
late American banking legislation, na- 
tional banks were established. 1876: 
Modern prr.ate banking began; the 
House of Mitsui got government per- 
mission to use the word ginko (meaning 
“western-style bank”) for its financial, as 
distinct from its commercial, activities. 
1880: Yokohama .Specie Bank established 
to deal in foreign exchange and to fi- 
nance foreign iiade. 1882: Bank of Japan 
founded, alter the model of the Belgian 
central bank. 1890: Japanese Bank Act 


(which took effect 1893) codified and 
unified the commercial banking system: 
both national and prNate banks became 
‘kirdinary banks.” 1897 fi.: Special banks 
organized in Japan (their dividends 
guaranteed by the government) to finance 
agriculture, industry, transportation, and 
electric power. 1902: The Japanese In- 
dustrial Bank opened, modeled after the 
Freiuh Credit Mobiher. The effective 
hanking system aided Japan’s economic 
development. 

Stock markets: Most of the industrial- 
izing countries had slock exchanges, but 
r:one had .i developed national capital 
maiket 1908-11: Giovvth of the St. 
Petersburg stock niaiket (but more Rus- 
sian .securities were cjiioted in Paris and 
Brussels than in St Petersburg, the Paris 
matket dealt in Russian nietaliurgical 
and construction, coal mining, and oil 
slunes, the Brussels bourse listed Russian 
metallurgical coin|)aiiics and electric 
stic^etcar securities, the London market 
hancllecl Russian oil, cojiper, and gold- 
mining stock, while the Berlin bourse 
tficali in electrical .ind clieinical company 
shares and the Amsierclain bourse han- 
dled Russian government stock). The 
Afoscow bourse dealt mainly in bonds 
issued by the goveininent, mortgage 
bonds, and railroad-co. securities. 1878: 
Tokyo Stock Exchange opened, to be 
followt'd l)y exchanges in other cities; at 
Isr tlie Tokyo exchange dealt in govern- 
ment bonds .Old later in industiials; the 
[apanese seciinties markets were mainly 
specnlativc and private, until after World 
War II 

FOREIGN TRADE. Developing na 
tions depended on imports of sophisti- 
cated machinery from industrial nations; 
some, such as Argentina and Australia, im- 
ported a wide range of basic manufac- 
iiiied products. For most, the growth of 
their e\])orts was crucial to their develop- 
ment. For all. the ri.se of foreign trade was 
maiked Danish exports of dairy products 
aided growth, Canadian grain the Cana- 
dian economy, while Argentine meat, 
wheal, and wool exports created prosper- 
ity in that nation. Australian wool and 
meat exports spurred development. Rus- 
sia was an exporter of grain, but while 
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her exports did finance the import of 
capital equipment and did cover servicing 
the foreign debt, and thus aided indus- 
trial development, they did so at the ex- 
pense of shortages at home. 1870: Sweden, 
Italy, and Japan exported more primary 
products than manufactured goods. 1870's 
and 1880's: Sweden’s national income rose, 
stimulated by timber exports; 1890'sff.: 
Sweden shifted from the export of timber 
to the export of wood pulp, lumber, and 
matches. 1870: Foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials constituted the bulk of Italian 
exports; 1881-85: 50.7% of Italian ex- 
ports were semifinished or finished in- 
dustrial products; 1916-20: 71.4% of 
Italian exports were semifinished or fin- 
ished industrial products. 1870: Japan’s 
export of raw products (industrial and 
foodstuffs) , such as tea, seaweed, copper, 
gold, silver, and coal, exceeded the na- 
tion’s exports of manufactures (partly 
or wholly finished) ; 1888-92: Japanese 
exports of manufactures (semifinished 
and wholly finished) exceeded that of 
raw products; raw silk (a semimanufac- 
tured product) was Japan’s major ex- 
port; 1870-9.S: it accounted for c. 40% 
of Japan’s total exports. (1893-1919: 
Silk continued to be Japan's chief source 
of foreign exchange) 1894: Japan re- 
moved export tariffs on cotton yarn; 
1896: Japan eliminated import tariffs on 
raw cotton, designed to protect domestic 
cotton. These measures cleared the path 
for Japan to become an exporter of 
manufactured cotton goods and an im- 
porter of raw cotton. 1897: Japan be- 
came a net exporter of cotton yarn with 
exports going mainly to China and Korea. 
(1909: Japan became a net exporter of 
cotton cloth.) 1898 ff.- Raw cotton for 
Japanese industry was imported, mainly 
from India (earlier the imports of cotton 
had been from China) . 1914-19: Jap- 
anese cotton goods replaced British, in 
eastern markets, spreading from the Far 
East to India, Iran, and even Africa. Cot- 
ton goods were second only to silk as 
Japanese exports. 

Tariff policies: Practically all these na- 
tions raised tariffs to protect either agri- 
culture or industry and sometimes both. 


Vaiul 01 Foreign Trade, 1913 
(txPORTs Plus Imports) 
million) 


Russia 

1,491 

Ausiria-FIungary 

1,319 

Italy 

1,170 

Canada 

1,026 

Argentina 

1,007 

Australia 

755 

Japan 

679 


In Europe, country by country, there 
was a return to a protectionist policy. 
1874-75: Austria returned to a protec- 
tionist policy (1878, 1882, and 1887: 
Austria raised duties). 1877: Russia 
adopted a protectionist tariff. 1881: 
Russian tariff raised by 10%; 1885: tariff 
raised by 20%; 1887; new special tariffs 
on pig iron, steel, and machinery; 1891: 
Russia adopted an almost prohibitive 
tariff on manufactured goods; 1913: Rus- 
sia had the steepest tariff on manufac- 
tured goods in the world (it had no 
tariff on wheat). 1878: Italy introduced 
a tariff devoted to protecting cotton tex- 
tiles and metal products. (1887: Italian 
tariff raised on wheat; this tariff also in- 
creased protection for industry.) In the 
non-European world Argentina raised 
tariffs primarily for revenue rather than 
protection; 1877: Victoria, Australia, 
enacted a protective tariff and adopted 
protection, with duties ad valorem ranging 
from 30% to 45%,; other Australian states 
followed. 1901: Federation of Australia 
brought customs unity and the tariff 
prerogative went to the Commonwealth; 
1908: protective xariff adopted by the 
Commonwealth. 1879: Macdonald’s gov- 
ernment in Canada started the so-called 
"National Policy,’’ aiming at industrial 
development by means of protective 
tariffs. 1899: End to unequal treaties in 
Japan; Japan obtained right to establish 
its own tariffs. 1899-1911; Japanese tariff 
rates ran between 10% and 15%, ad valo- 
rem. 1911: New Japanese tariff came into 
effect, adopting the policy of (1) free or 
low rates on industrial raw materials 
that could not be produced economically 
in Japan, (2) low duties on semimanu- 
factured goods, (3) moderate duties on 
finished manufactures, and (4) high duties 
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on luxury products. 1914: The average 
tariff in Japan on dutiable imports was 
just under 20%; 1914-18.*scarcity in Japan 
meant the lowering of duties. 1919: Aver- 
age tariff in Japan on dutiable imports 
was 9%. 

Average Ad Vaiorem Tariff 
(League of Nations Calculations 
Based on 78 Items) . 19n 
(%) 


Argentina 

26.0 

Italy 

17.0 

Canada 

15.0 

Sweden 

14.5 

Austria-Hungary 

14.0 

Australia 

14.0 

Denmark 

8.5 

Switzerland 

6.0 


19M-18: World War I disrupted interna- 
tional traile, creating shortages in most 
of the indiisiriali/ing countries. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. The indiis 
triali/ing nations were net importers of 
foreign capital, which played a crucial 
role in the economic development of 
Russia, Argentina, Sweden, Australia, 
and Canada. 1896-1913; Japan borrowed 
heavily from abroad to meet the drain 
on its national budget, balance-of pay- 
ments retjuirements, and the needs of the 
domestic capital market created by the 
large armament costs involved in the 
war with Ru.ssia. Most of the foreign 
capital going to the.se nations went into 
government bonds and railroad securities. 
1913-11: Foreign loans represented 32.2% 
of the Russian national debt (or the 
equivalent of $1,474 billion), 56.6% of 
the Argentine national debt ($357 mil- 
lion) , 57.4% of the Canadian jational 
debt (.$2.31 million), 60.3% of the Jap- 
anese national debt ($798 million) , 
70.5% of the Australian national debt 
($1,163 billion), 75.3% of the Danish 
national debt ($73 million) , 82.2% of 
the Swedish national debt ($153 million) , 
and 93.7% of the Norwegian national 
debt ($90 million) . Argentine railroads 
were built by British capital; British 
capital also invested heavily in the 
Canadian railroads. 1914: Foreign invest- 
ments represented 1/3 of the capital in- 
vested in the existing 2,000 or so 

cc 


industrial companies in Russia (90% of 
the investment in the mining industry, 
including petroleum, 40% in the metal- 
l&rgical industries, 50% in the chemical 
industries, and 28% in textiles) ; 42.6% 
of the capital in the 18 chief Russian 
banks was foreign. In Argentina, the 
large meat-packing industry was domi- 
nated by British and American capital; in 
Canada and Australia foreign investment 
played a significant role in the private 
sector. By contrast, the impact of foreign 
inxestrnent in Italy was modest. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. The 
business organization forms developed in 
Western Europe and the LI.S. extended 
to the industrializing couniiies. Joint- 
stO(k cos. with limited liability became 
iiicieasingly common. 1914: * Corporate 
capital was estimated to lepresenl 86% 
of the funds invested in industrial and 
commcicial firms in Russia; the corpora- 
tion had become the typical means of 
doing business there. This was true else- 
where in Europe, Jaj).in. Canada, and 
\ustralia. 1889 ff.: Canada and Australia 
|>asscd antitrust measines, which weie in- 
elfeclivc; other nations did not. 1890- 
1917: On the contrary, the Russian 
government, admiring the German ex- 
ample, saw advantage in large-scale and 
rationalized business enterprise and did 
not look with hostility on giant units. 
1902 IT.: C^artels liecame common in Rus- 
sia. Italy saw no need for antitrust 
measures. Enterprises of scale began to 
develop in Sweden; 1917: the Swedish 
Match (>o., formed by Ivar Krueger (1880- 
1932), was a multinational enterprise. 
Under the Japanese government's watch- 
ful and sympathetic eye, large business 
units were formcil in Japan; there were 
no antitrust measures. Of the newly in- 
dustrializing countries, only Japan devel- 
oped novel business forms for private 
enterprise (i.e., those not adopted in the 
leading industrial nations) : the Japanese 
zaibatsu v/ctq giant enterprises, compris- 
ing a range of business activities, joined 
together in a group, with each co. in the 
group dealing with cos. within the zai- 
batsu and also with cos. exterior to the 
zaibatsu. Zaibatsu was often translated as 
“financial clique.” The Meiji government 
had tunivfd to Japanese families and com- 
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mercial houses for financial aid, and these 
families and houses, which came to be 
called zaibatm, served as agents of gov- 
ernment policy. They aided the govern- 
ment, and the government in turn assisted 
them by offering them properties at low 
prices and valuable contracts. The House 
of Mitsui was the largest zaibatsu; under 
Minomura Rizaemon, it moved into mod- 
ern banking and merchandising, and then 
into a wide variety of industrial activities. 
While the Mitsui family held ownership 
control of the House of Mitsui, already the 
management was professional. 1870-71: 
Iwasaki Yataro (1834-1885), who was 
the eldest son of a peasant and who 
had bought the title of rural samurai, re- 
organized the business of the Tosa domain, 
and developed his own enterprise— the 
Mitsubishi enterprise, at first in shipping, 
then in marine insurance, warehousing, 
banking, mining, manufacturing, and 
shipbuilding. 1885: After Iwasaki’s death, 
members of his family continued the 
enterprise. 1919: Mitsubishi cos. were in- 


volved in all the above activities as well 
as iron and steel, general engineering, 
and import-ex j7ort trading in general 
merchandise; Mitsubishi had become the 
2nd largest zaibatsu. Sumitomo— the 3rd 
largest of the giant enterprises— expanded 
greatly after the Restoration, becoming 
involved in modernizing its copper min- 
ing and undertaking industrial ventures, 
banking, and commerce. 1880: Yasuda 
Zenjiro founded the 4ih largest zaibatsu, 
beginning with the establishment of the 
Yasuda Bank; 1908: Yasuda’s zaibatsu 
involved 11 banks, 3 insurance com- 
panies, 3 railroads, a construction com- 
pany, and an electric power company. In 
the industrializing countries, entrepre- 
neurial talent was in evidence, although 
often foreign businessmen were brought 
in to teach skills and techniques. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. In the 
newly industrializing countries, the gov- 
ernment role in the economy was usually 
significant (Argentina is an exception) . It 
was most significant in Russia and Japan. 


Aids TO Industry, 1870-1914 


Government 

Steel and Other Heavy Industry 

Means Employed 

Italy 

1884: Helped start steel works at Termi 

Direct involvement; tariffs 

Russia 

1890’s: Under Sergei, Witte (1849-1915) , 
full commitment to development 

Direct involvement; government 
orders; extension of credit; 
tariffs and subsidies 

Japans 

1870’s: Established factories in textiles, 
cement (1875), glass (1876), white 
brick (1878) . 1896: Established Yawata 
Ironworks 

Direct involvement; technical 
assistance; extension of credit; 
tariffs and subsidies 

Canada 

1883: Bounties to iron and steel pro- 
ducers; 1900: Dominion Railroad Act 
required that every railroad receiving 
national subsidies had to use rails made 
in Canada 

Tariffs; bounties; legislation en- 
couraging local processing of 
timber 

Australia 

1909; Bounties on iron and steel made 
from Australian ore. 1910: New South 
Wales govt, involved directly in coal 
mines, brickworks, metal quarries, and 
concrete works 

Tariffs; bounties; direct involve- 
ment (in New South Wales) 


« 1878: Japan raised a loan to import textile spinning machinery. 


19()()-14: The Russian government be- 
came less involved in industrialization 
and the banks assumed a large role. 
I880's: The Meiji government in Japan 
withdrew from the field of industrial 


enterprise, encouraging private enter- 
prise to substitute for it. Nonetheless in 
1914, government manufactories still em- 
ployed 10% of the work force in industry. 
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Government 

Denmark 

Russia 

Japan 

Argentina 


Canada 

Australia 


Aids to Transportation. 1870-1914 


^ Private Railroads 


1870’s ff.: Subsidized 


I850’s-1907‘ Piivate capital got 
a guarantee of 7% return on 
investment in raiitoad constiiic- 
tiori, land foi right of way, and 
duty-free imports of all equip- 
ment; 1907, 30 Sept.. Mitre Law 
discontinued 7% guaiantcc, but 
railioads were given a 40-year 
duty exemption on all equip- 
ment and materials used on the 
roads 

Subsidized 


Goi'ernmerit'Owried Railroads 

1884: 2/3 railroads; 

1905: 7 8 railroads 

1870's: Some; 1880’s. commit- 
ment to develop state railroads 

1881' Decision on national own- 
ership and, 1881 fT., government 
bought up practically all pri- 
vately ownt‘d railroads 

1906-9; Nationalization of trunk 
railioads 

1870’s and 1880’s: Provincial 
government (Huenos Aires) 
built 726 mi. of railioad; 1889: 
sold to British co. 


1870’s: Stale governments 

adopted policy in favor of slate 
owned const ruction 


« There was also a small jiercentage of mixed pi ivate-goveiiirneni ventures in Italy. 


iNVOl VFMl NT IN Tn FJ.KVPIl A,NI> I I.L1 PIlONrs, 1871) 1911 


Government 


Telegiaph 

Telephones 


All Government 

Fait (jOvernnicHt 


Italy 

Yes 


1907 ff.. Purchase of 
private cos. 

Russia 

Yes 



Japan 

Yes 


Owned and opeiated 

Canada 


In sparsely settled 




coiiimuiiities 


Australia 

Yes 


Owned and operated 


1880'sff.: Telegraph lines on the Euro- 
pean Continent were governineiu owned 
and operated; most telephone systems, 
started by private enterprise, came to be 


government owned and operated; Danish 
and Norwegian telephones remained in 
the private sector; in Russia telephones 
were not a state monopoly. 
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Regulation of Business, 1870-1914 

Government 

Antitrust Legislation 

Other Regulation 

Italy 

None 

Promotion rather than regula- 
tion 

Russia 

None 

Promotion rather than regula- 
tion 

Japan 

None 

Promotion rather than regula- 
tion 

Argentina 


1907, 30 Sept.: Mitre Law taxed 


railroads for the 1st time; intro- 
duced government’s right to 
regulate railroads 


Canada 1889 Act made it illegal to enter 

into conspiracy in “restraint of 
trade’’— Canada’s 1st such meas- 
ure; 1910: Combines Investiga- 
tion Act superseded 1889 legisla- 
tion and authorized investigation 
of associations whose activities 
were detrimental to the public 
good (the act remained in force 
until 1919, when it was super- 
seded by another, but only one 
investigation was conducted un- 
der it) 

Australia 1906: Industries Preservation 

Act to prevent monopolies; act 
was never made effective 

1914-18: With the war, government in- contributed to the growth of industry, 

volvement increased. 1915: A (Central Japanese victory over China and Russia 

Committee of War Industries in Russia gave that nation new industrial prowess, 

sought to co-ordinate that nation’s war 1905: Russia's defeat made Russians re- 
effort; 22 Aug.: Central Committee for examine their industrial weakness. Polit- 

War Mobilization created in Italy. 1916: ical unity in Italy, Japan, Canada, and 

War prohts tax introduced in Italy. In Australia was an important component 

Canada and Australia, the state increas- in the growth process. Russia, Canada, 

ingly participated in economic life. 1917, and Australia had unsettled frontiers, 

Nov.: With the Russian Revolution, which had impact on economic develop- 

the Russian state assumed an entirely ment. As yet the Russian frontier had 

new role. It undertook land reform little effect on economic growth; the 

and nationalized the banks; a 27 Nov. railroad had penetrated Siberia; the 

decree gave workers control over Russian frontier meant the possibilities of a na- 

factories; 17 Dec.: church property was tional market and rich resources. Wheat 

conffscated; 18 Dec.: decree established made the Canadian West, and the fron- 

ihe Supreme Council of National Econ- tier gave vitality to that country; by 1914, 

omy (Vesenkha ) . most of Canada was settled, and the fron- 

OTHER FACTORS. Nationalism be- tier could be considered “closed.” In 

came associated with industrialization in Australia the open frontier attracted 

the newly industrializing nations. Militar- new immigrants, but the growth in out- 

ism, in Japan especially but also in Russia, put was accompanied by a rise in popula- 
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tion, so the growth rate per capita was 
relatively low. The de\clopment process 
was uneven. There were«spiirts and then 
setbacks. 1890’s: Russian economy saw 
rapid industrial growth; 1901-3: serious 
economic crisis in Russia; then, with the 
Revolution of 1905 and other disordeis, 
not until 1909 did industriali/ation again 
proceed. 1870 s and 1880's: Years of rapid 
development in Australia; I890’s: depres- 
sion; 1903/01-1913/14: continuous and 
dramatic rise in real Australian gross 
domestic product. In Europe the effects 
of World War I were disastrous. 1 here 
was a loss of men, of hnancial assets, and 
of momentum. In no country was the 
damage more devastating than in Russia. 
With the war came a disorganization of 
production and supply. Industrial out 
put slumped; transportation could not 
meet national needs. War losses were 
immense. The revolutions disrupted the 
Russian economy. With the signing of 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 3 Mar., 1918, 
Russia withdrew from the war; the eco- 
nomic losses under this treaty were sub- 
stantial; Russia gave up large territories, 
which included 40% of the industry and 
industrial population of the former Rus- 
sian Empire, 70% of the iron and steel 
production, and 90% of the sugar output. 
Civil war followed, and the Russian econ- 
omy experienced new setbacks. 1914-18: 
In Argentina and Australia, with impoits 
curtailed, there were sfinrtages. In Ar- 
gentina total industrial production and 
national incfimc went down, while with 
scarcity prices rose -7‘^iV 1913/11- 

1919/20: In Australia [uires increased 
72.6%; in constant prices there was a 
decline in gross domestic product. Vet in 
Argentina and Australia, there wr ;e ini 
port substitutions; after the war, both 


countries emerged strengthened. In Ja- 
pan industry developed new vigor. 

MEASUREMENT OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. 1860-1914: Divergent esti- 
mates of Russian increases in aggregative 
national output range from 2.5% per 
annum (and 1% per capita) to over 3.5% 
per annum: in Russia the mass of the 
population was involved in relatively 
stagnant agriculture, which deflated the 
aggregative national output figures (1885- 
1913: annual rate of industrial growth in 
Russia estimated at 5.7%) . 


.Annual % Rail of Growth 
oi Total OuTPi i, 1870-1913 
(compound rales) 


Japan 

'4.4« 

Canada 

3.8 

Australia 

3.4 

Denmark 

3.2 

Sweden 

3.0 

Switzerland 

2.4 

Norway 

2.2b 

Italy 

1.4 

a 1880-i913 


b 1871-1913. 



Annuai Rvri Oh (.kowiii 
Oh Ouiriir n r (‘ vn i 1870 1913 
(com poll I id laics) 


Sweden 2.3 

Deniiidik 2.1 

Canada 2.0 

Japan 1.9a 

.\oiway 1.41> 

Swil/erland 1.3<? 

Austialia .8 

Iial) .7 


a 1880-1913. 
h 1871-1913. 
r 1890-1913. 


Economic Change in the Less Developed World 


During the years 1870-1919, in Africa 
and Asia, nomadic peoples began to 
settle. Algerian nomads established vil- 
lages. Yet in the Arabian peninsula, in 
Persia and Afghanistan, in parts of New 


Guinea, and in parts of Africa, nomads 
still followed the way of life they had 
pursued for centuries. 

AGRICULTURE. Most of the world 
continued to live by agriculture. In iso- 
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lated locales little disturbed the tradi- 
tional patterns. And yet, increasingly, there 
was a breakdown of isolation, disruption, 
and change. With the opening of tne 
Suez Canal, the extension of transporta- 
tion facilities, and the expansion of in- 
ternational trade, new commercialization 
of agriculture was possible. The many 
new plantations and new crops caused 
change. The spread of colonization began 
to alter the agricultural life of less de- 
veloped countries; the colonial powers' 
confrontation with alien patterns of land 
tenure and their attempts to understand, 
formalize, or revise these patterns created 
change. In many areas ideas of private 
property, wage labor, and cash crops 
were introduced on a large scale for the 
1st time. In the less developed tropical 
areas there was primitive (subsistence) , 
commercial (within the country), and 
export agriculture. Primitive agriculture 
still predominated in most of Africa, 
Asia, and parts of Latin America; it con- 
tinued to be shifting or settled, to involve 
the most rudimentary use of tools, and 
to be characterized by an absence bt 
specialization. Crop failures, famines, and 
often starvation continued to be the fate 
of masses of peoples who lived on a 
subsistence basis, especially in Asia. Com- 
mercial agriculture for domesifc con- 
sumption was still not widespread in the 
less developed world, because of lack of 
markets. Nonetheless, as cultivation of 
crops for export grew, indigenous growers 
no longer raised their own food; they 
began to purchase food; their specializa- 
tion stimulated domestic commercial agri- 
culture. Likewise, colonial administrators 
and white settlers were part of a market 
economy. Urban centers in .Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America depended on food 
purchases. Paid agricultural labor on 
plantations had money to buy food. Thus 
there was being created limited com- 
mercial agriculture for domestic con- 
sumption. Export agriculture of 2 kinds 
existed, plantation and native agricul- 
ture. Plantations in Asia and Africa 
were usually foreign owned and man- 
aged; in Latin America, many were 
foreign owned, but many were not. 
Plantations have been described as “en- 


claves" in less developed countries; they 
used the most advanced knowledge and 
scientific techni 4 ues of the developed na- 
tions; in general they employed consider- 
able capital; they were part of a market 
economy: they specialized in particular 
tropical export crops. They hired native 
wage labor. Their modern business or- 
ganization was in contrast to the back- 
wardness of the societies in which they 
existed. 

Tropical agriculture: The years 1870- 
1911 were the peak period for Europeans 
and Americans to organize new overseas 
plantations. In Ceylon the British started 
quinine, tea, and then rubber planta- 
tions. In Malaya the British began sugar, 
coffee, and coconut plantations; 1895: 
rubber started as a large-scale plantation 
crop in Malaya; investors were British 
and Chinese. In India, British owned or 
-managed tea, quinine, sugar, cotton, and 
jute plantations multiplied. French in- 
vestors started plantations in the newly 
acquired French territory in Indochina. 
The Dutch government had, in accord 
with the culture system, created laige 
estates in the Netherlands East Indies; 
1870: the Dutch government introduced 
an Agrarian Land Law, inaugurating the 
"Corporation Plantation Period" in the 
history of the East Indies. 1873: 73% of 
the agricultural exports from the Nether- 
lands East Indies came from private 
plantations: 19% came from Dutch gov- 
ernment plantations; the plantations 
were in sugar, coffee, tea, quinine, to- 
bacco, sisal, tapioca, oil palm, and even 
rice; by the turn of the cent . rubber 
plantations were founded. Thus the 
plantation system extended throughout 
the colonial areas of the Far East. It was 
the same in Africa. In tropical Africa, 
British, German, Belgian, and French- 
owned plantations became prevalent. 
King Leopold and then the Belgian gov- 
ernment encouraged private investors to 
start plantations in the Congo. 1899: In 
French Equatorial Africa, the French 
decreed that about 2/3 of the territory 
would be divided among some 40 French 
cos.; these cos. got monopoly rights over 
forest and other products. 1909 ff.: In 
place of these large concessions (many of 
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which were failures) , the French govern- 
ment started to grant smaller concessions 
for French private rubbei* coffee, banana, 
cocoa, and palm-oil plantations. In Ger- 
man Fast Africa, as in German West 
Africa, the Germans granted huge tracts 
of land to companies, syndicates, and 
individuals with large amounts of capital 
for them to establish sisal, coffee, rubber, 
cotton, cacao, tea, and banana planta- 
tions. 1903 ff.: in Fast Africa, where there 
were large areas of uncultivated, un- 
settled land, British investors started 
sisal, rubber, coffee, and tea plantations. 
In the Caribbean, especially Cuba. Ameri- 
can-owned sugar plantations multiplied, 
and in Middle America banana planta- 
tions were created. In Brazil, coffee, sugar, 
cacao, tobacco, and cotton plantations 
continued to be owned by Brazilians. 
Elsewhere in Latin America, large-stale 
sugar plantations, owned by wealthy 
Latin Americans (Peruvians, Colombians, 
Ecuadorians, Mexicans, etc.), continued. 
Often the plantations in Latin America 
would have abseiiiec landowiiership, but 
the absentee owner would be a Latin 
American rather than a European or 
North American. 187()-1910: In Mexico 
under Porfirio Diaz, lands of Indians and 
mestizos and communal lands (cjulos) in- 
creasingly went into the possession of large 
landowners, some of them Mexicans and 
some foreign; by 1910, 90% of tlie lural 
population of ^^exico had no land. 1917, 
31 Jan.: The new' Mexican constitution 
was adopted; it proclaimed the principles 
of agrarian reform; yet large landliohl- 
ings, foreign arid Mexican, still persisted 
in Mexico. Often plantation agriculture 
stimulated local farming. United Fruit 
Co. purchased from small farmers, British 
planters in the West Indies bought, pro- 
cessed, and marketed the output of native 
sugar-cane growers; similarly, British 
plantation owners in Ceylon purchased 
from local tea producers. In Malaya, 
stimulated by the success of the large 
rubber plantations, natives planted the 
‘ame seeds with excellent results. Planta- 
tion owners provided marketing outlets 
and often processing facilities for the 
local crop. European traders, who were 
not plantation owners, offered marketing 


channels for peasant agriculture. British 
administrators in West Africa believed 
that the development df peasant agricul- 
tuVal activities was a natural growth and 
plantations were an artificial creation 
(only maintained thrbugh organized im- 
migration or some form of compulsory 
labor) , that native agriculture was the 
cheapest means of producing for export 
markets, and that peasant output could 
be increased. Thus the British in West 
Africa encouraged local production. Na- 
tive export crops were at first raised, 
mixed in with traditional crops; initially, 
they involved no change in the method 
of cultivation and no new technology. 
Often, increases in peasant output came 
simply fiom the expansion of land under 
cultivation. Peasant export agriculture 
grew particularly in areas where there 
was no population pressure and where 
there were unused arable lands available. 
As indigenous fanners developed cash 
crops, they often came to specialize. Na- 
tive agriculture for ex})ort included the 
rubber of the Amazon Valley (collected 
Ifom wild trees by Brazilians) : rubber, 
coffee, and cocoa from the (iold Coast; 
palm oil throughout British and French 
West Africa, grouiKlnuis (peanui.s) in 
(iambia and Senegal; cocoa in Guinea; 
timber from the Ivory Coast; cotton in 
Uganda, coffee in Colombia and Central 
America, and rice in Burma and Thai- 
land. In short, crops that were primarily 
native crops in one couniry (rulrber in 
Brazil, palm oil in Nigeria, coffee in 
(Colombia, lor instance) could be planta- 
tion crops in another country (rubirer 
in Malaya, palm oil in the Belgian 
(a^ngo, coffee in Brazil) . 

Agricultural research: The colonial 
powers conducted research into tropical 
crops and conditions of growing. I'he 
British led in establishing botanical 
gardens, in testing seeds, in introducing 
agricultural laboratories, in starting gov- 
ernment demonstration farms, but the 
other colonial powers also took similar 
steps .Studies were made of plant diseases, 
of methods of obtaining higher yields, 
and of means of eliminating insects and 
parasites. The British found agricultural 
researcli a profitable proposition; foreign 
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plantation owners also conducted re* 
search on their own. 

Temperature-zone agriculture: Most of 
the less developed areas were in tropital 
climates. In the temperate zones of the 
less developed regions, changes in agri- 
culture were somewhat different. Whereas 
in the tropics large foreign investments 
were made in plantation agriculture, in 
the temperate areas of the less developed 
world, although foreign capital often 
was involved in the commercialization of 
agriculture, in trade and transportation, 
there was far less foreign investment in 
agriculture itself. When there was foreign 
investment, it was by settlers rather than 
by large impersonal i)ldntation enter- 
prises. In temperate zones of the less de- 
veloped world, south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn, white settlers were common. 
In Southern Africa. Eiiro|jean settlers 
established coin, wheat, and tobacco 
farms; in South-West Africa, Europeans 
became involved in slock raising. In the 
temperate areas of Latin America that 
were less develo|jed— in southern Brazil, 
Uruguay, and south-central Chile—settiefs 
undertook European-style farming. In 
southern Brazil and Uruguay, stock rais- 
ing and corn and wheat farming pre- 
vailed. Chile, following Iberian-pcninsula 
practices, developed large estates with 
ineflicient fanning, but these were owned 
by settlers in Chile, not foreigners. Agri- 
culture in all these temperate zone na- 
tions was largely commercial. It involved 
agriculture on private property. In the 
less developed areas of traditional settle- 
ment above the 7’ropic of Cancer some 
changes took place in agriculture, al- 
though these regions in large part were 
characterized by an absence of change, 
by a continuation of old forms of cultiva- 
tion, traditional patterns of land tenure, 
and subsistence agriculture. Nonetheless, 
in western Turkey, mechanization of 
agriculture began. (In Adana, for ex- 
ample, in the early 1900’s there were in 
use 1,000 mowing machines, 100 steam 
threshers, and 110 steam plows.) Cash 
crops for export increased; 1884-1911: 
Turkish tobacco cultivation grew 3-fold 
(tobacco was Turkey’s main export) ; 
Turkish cotton output in Adana ex- 


panded from 400 tons, 1896, to 33,750 
tons, 1911. In Syria (tobacco), Egypt 
(cotton) , Iraq*' (dates) , and Lebanon 
(silk) , as well as wheat and barley in 
most of these lands, there was an ex- 
pansion of cash crops for export. The 
extension of breeding of silkworms in 
Lebanon prosided a basis for consider- 
able prosperity. In general, in the 19th 
cent, agricultural methods did not alter, 
but the areas under cultivation rose, 
causing output to expand. In the early 
20th cent, there was some introduction of 
improved seeds and commercial fertilizer 
in the Middle East countries; in Lebanon 
scientific research aided in preventing 
diseases of the silkworm, riironghout the 
Ottoman Empire, the substitution of 
private property for communal or tribal 
systems of land tenure began to occur. In 
Iran the output of cash crojis rose slowly, 
but exports were restricted by poor trans- 
portation. 1870’sff.: In (.ihina attempts to 
increase areas under cultivation were 
made, but methods of cultivation re- 
mained unchanged. 1878-79: A famine 
was estimated to have destroyed between 
9 to 13 rn. persons in China. Ehc Chinese 
had used the iron plow hclore Euro[)e: 
now, as the West switched to steel plows 
and extensive mechanization, China did 
not diange, believing in its superiority. 
China’s tea production dropped, faced 
with (ompetition from Indian tea, which 
was raised on large plantations; China 
failed to modernize her tea industry, and 
tea remained a peasant crop. Likewise, 
cotton in China was a jieasant crop. 
1900 ft.: Chinese silk sulfered a decline, 
faced with Japanese competition. (Chi- 
nese farmers were unable to prevent silk- 
worm disease, or produce as high a 
quality product as Japan.) Land taxes 
and land tenure relationships remained 
basically unaltered in China, although 
tenant farming increased. 1918: C. 50% of 
Chinese peasants were occupying owners, 
30% tenants, and 20% owned part and 
leased part of their land. The unit under 
cultivation remained small. With popula- 
tion rising, in the early 20th cent., land 
less peasants provided a pool of cheap 
coolie labor for urban and rural areas 
(and for emigration) and also a source 
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of recruits for warlord armies. Produc- 
tivity in Chinese agriculture showed no 
increase: changes in agficulture did not 
become aids to economic development. 
There was no foreign investment in Chi- 
nese agriculture. 

Relocation of agricultural production: 
(1) Rubber: 1876: Britisher H. A. Wick- 
ham transported rubber seeds from the 
Brazilian Amazon River to England: 
1876-79: some 7,000 plants were raised at 
Kew Gardens. 1876 ff.: These plants were 
shipped to the Far East, replanted in 
government gardens, and then trans- 
planted on plantations; in time the trees 
began to yield, especially in Malaya and 
Ceylon; the cultivation of Hevea btasi- 
limMS then .spread to the Netherlanils 
East Indies. Plantation output rose 
rapidly in the East, and, 1914, Asian rub- 
ber output reached 52.17*’!, of the world’s 
production; Brazilian wild rubber pro- 
duction was eclipsed. (2) Cacao: 1885: 
1st export ol cacao from the Gold Coast, 
1919: the Gold Coast produced half the 
woild’s supply. (3) Quinine 1870’s: In- 
creasing production of [)laritatiori qui- 
nine in Java and India brouglu the price 
of quinine jilanted in Ceylon down to 
unprofitable levels. (1) lea: 1870’s: 
British pioducers of (|uinine in Ceylon 
increasingly switched to tea; 187.5: barely 
1,000 acres planted with tea in Ceylon: 
1893: 30.5,000 acres of tea. (5) Coffee: 
1880’s: Coffee became a major crop for 
Colombia. 1885: Coffee cultivation- 
plagued by the borer beetle and leaf 
blight— came to an end in India (land 
was replanted with tea or quinine) . As 
coffee in India and Ceylon declined, 
Brazilian coffee output grew. 1880-81: 
Brazilian coffee output 3.7 rn. 60-kilo 
bags; 1901-02: output 16.3 m. 60-kilo 
bags; Brazil was the world's largest coffee 
producer. (6) Sisal: 1893: 1st introduced 
from Mexico into Africa by the Germans. 
(7) Opium: 1907: British government in 
India made an agreement with China to 
cut opium exports to China; this resulted 
in a reduction of opium cultivation in 
India. 

Agricultural co-operatives: 1904: Co- 
operative Credit Societies' Act passed in 
India, allowing credit societies to be 


formed. 1907: India had 149 co-opera- 
tives. 1912: Indian law passed allowing 
the formation of co-operative societies 
for other than credit: co-operatives were 
formed for seed distribution, purchase 
of manures and implements, cattle in- 
surance. cotton sales, dairying, and cotton 
ginning; 1918: India had 26,465 co-opera- 
tives. Even so. co operatises did not have 
significant impact in India-or in other 
parts of the less developed world. 

Effects of change: Ehe consequences 
of all the changes in agriculture were 

(1) plantation agruuliure disrupted ex- 
isting tiaditional society and demon- 
strated what could be done with agri- 
cultuie, given sufficient cajiital and skill: 

(2) plant.mons in their demaqd lor wage 
labor, no matter how small the wage 
was and no matter if they used immi- 
giaiu laboi, increased the monetization of 
the economy— an essenti.il j)recondition 
for later economic development; (3) 
plantation agnciilture, in that it en- 
couraged native growers to raise and 
market similai cioj)s, cieated profitable 
larming entei puses outside the foreign 
enclave; (1) commercialization of agri- 
culture in the tropics and in the temper- 
ate areas brought incieased monetization; 
(5) agricultural research, to the extent 
that It existed, seivecl a useful purpose 
for less developed countries, ((>) new 
ciops ollered new sources of revenue and 
more efleciive use ol rcsoinces; (7) the 
agricultural cooperative movement served 
to sjriead information about scientific 
agriculluie, and to encourage commer- 
cialization of agriculture. Ehese were af- 
firmative aspects of lire changes. Attempts 
at changing or clarifying land-tenure 
relations seem at this point to have had 
no clearly positive or negative effect on 
economic clevelopmeiit. What was still 
absent in all these less developed areas 
was an effective use of agricultural sur- 
pluses for economic development; this 
did not occur because (1) there were 
still limited surpluses outside of the 
plantation economies (which because of 
their foreign ownership were “capital- 
autonomous”) , and (2) the governments 
of these countries did not devise fiscal 
policies designed to tax agriculture for 
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the benefit of economic development, as 
was done, for example, in Russia and 
Japan. The co-operative movement did 
not serve a constructive function in this 
respect, because of its limited impact. 
Likewise, in none of the less developed 
nations did agricultural incomes rise to 
the point that peasants provided a mar- 
ket for domestically produced industrial 
products. In India, China, Mexico, and 
Brazil, incipient industrialization seems 
to have been retarded by the absence of 
rural markets. Because a large part of 
the distribution of export crops was in 
foreign hands, the profits accrued from 
the trading activities did not usually go 
back into the countries’ economy and 
aid their growth. But over time, Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Ameiicans did par- 
ticipate in the trade and services, with 
favorable results. 

RAW MATERIALS. Diamonds and 
gold: 1869: Diamonds were discovered in 
the Kimberley fields in South Africa; 
1886: discovery of gold on the Witwaters- 
rand in South Africa. Diamonds and gold 
spurred immigration to South Africa and 
created prosperity. Except during the 
Boer War, South African gold produc- 
tion rose steadily; 1905 IT.: South Africa 
was consistently the world’s largest gold 
producer; 1913: South African gold out- 
put was 8.81 m. troy ounces. Industrial 
raw materials in the less developed coun- 
tries were slowly coming into production, 
but, compared with the industrial na- 
tions, output was small. 

Coal: Production in 1913 (m. metric 
tons) : India, 14.9; China, 14.0; South 
Africa (Transvaal, Natal, and Cape of 
Good Hope.) 8.8; Mexico, 2.4 (1912). In 
India the new railroad lines opened the 
way to develop certain coal mining areas. 
The coal fields in Bengal and Bihar were 
developed by British capital. 1895 ff: Chi- 
nese coal attracted foreign capital; 1913: 
the largest producer was the Kailan Nfin- 
ing Administratipn, a British-Chinese 
enterprise. 1905 ff.: Japan, which lacked 
good coking coal, made investments in 
Chinese coal mining. 1914 ff.: There was 
considerable foreign interest in develop- 
ing Chinese coal mines, but poor trans- 
portation and lack of good harbors on 


the China coast hampered the export 
trade in coal. 

Iron: The ir6n-ore resources of Brazil 
were becoming well known, but there 
was not much development. Iron ore 
was mined in India. 1905 ff.: In China, 
the Japanese, who had virtually no iron- 
ore resources, took leadership in develop- 
ing Chinese iron mining with the goal of 
meeting Japanese needs; the 3 largest 
Chinese iron mines were all financed by 
Japanese capital. The Japanese invested 
in iron mining in Manchuria. Iron ore 
deposits in North Africa (in Tunisia and 
Algeria) were developed by Europcaii 
capital. With extension of railroads, new 
minerals came into production. 

Other minerals: Minerals (other than 
gold, coal, and iron) which provided, 
or would provide, substantial export in- 
dustries for less developed nations in- 
cluded nitrates, tin, copper, and oil. (I) 
Nitrates: Nitrate production in Chile 
grew steadily: during World War I 
Chile was under a cloak of prosperity 
based on nitrate production. Nitrates had 
been developed mainly by British caj)iial. 
(2) Tin: 1883: Malayan tin output ex- 
ceeded Australian production and, 1883- 
1919, Malaya was 1st in worldwide pro- 
duction. 1889-1904: The Netherl.inds 
East Indies was in 2nd place, then, 1901- 
19, Bolivia held 2nd place, with the 
Netherlands East Indies in 3rd position. 
China and Thailand also became sub- 
stantial producers of tin; 1903 ff.: Nige- 
rian production of tin began, undertaken 
by British capital; Nigeria became an 
important prociucer. (3) Coppei: 1878 ff.: 
Copper in Chile was a declining industry; 
1880: Chile produced Vr, of the copper 
consumed in the world; 1882: Chile pro- 
duced less than i/j» of the world’s copper. 
In the early 1900's American investments 
in Chilean copper (based on new tech- 
nology for processing low-grade ores) 
created new possibilities for that Chilean 
industry. 1911: Belgian capital started 
production in the copper mines of the 
Belgian Congo. 1870-1910: Mexico in- 
creased its production of copper, lead, 
zinc, silver, etc. 1870-1914: Turkey en- 
larged its production of coal, lead, emery, 
borax, and chrome. 

Oil: While most of the world’s oil came 
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from the U.S. and Russia (until 1917), 
in underdeveloped countries oil resources 
began to be developAi. 1890' Royal 
Dutch started to develop oil fields in 
Sumatra, and other Dutch oil companies 
got concessions there. 1896: Samuels ob- 
tained 3 concessions in East Borneo. 
1901: American B'dward Doheny started 
to drill in Mexico; commercial oil pro- 
duction began; 1918: Mexican oil pro- 
duction surpassed Russian output and 
became 2nd only to U.S. output. (1918: 
U.S. output, 355 m. barrels; Mexican out- 
put, 63 m. barrels.) 1908: Oil was found 
in commercial quantities in Iran by 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co. 1914: Commercial 
oil discoveied in Venezuela. Tlie devel- 
opment of mineral resources on a large 
scale was by foreign capital. Oil produc- 
tion in the less developed (ountries was 
in every case financed and managed by 
foreign enterprises. Whereas in all the 
industrial and most of the industrializing 
nations a large percentage of the mineral 
resources was used domestically to supply 
domestic industry, in less des eloped coun- 
tries the bulk of the mineral resources 
was exported to industrial nations. Non- 
mineral industrial resources in the less 
developed countries often existed in the 
form of raw cotton, hemp, jute, and 
limber. Both India and China grew cot- 
ton, which provide a basis for their early 
cotton industries. But by the early 1900’s 
China was importing raw cotton for her 
industry. 

LABOR. Mobility of labor: Demand for 
wage lalior on the plantations and in the 
mines of the industrializing areas created 
new labor mobility. In Brazil, the new 
textile mills in Rio attracted wage labor. 
The entry of foreign labor— Euiopean, 
Chinese, or Indian— or the migration of 
African labor over' considerable distances 
within Africa (and the mixing in the 
labor forces of various African tribes) 
represented new mobility throughout the 
less developed world. The connnued 
migration of Arab traders into Africa and 
of Greeks, Armenians, and Syiians into 
Egypt was also evidence ol mobility. 
1878: China lifted official prohibitions on 
migrations of peasants from northern 
China to Manchuria. Slavery was being 
ended in most of the less developed 


countries, although it still persisted in 
much of the Arab world. 1868-1910: 
Thailand and Camboclia abolished slav- 
ery. 1873: End of slavery in Puerto Rico. 
1884: Legal status of slavery abolished in 
Malaya. 1886: Cuba*ended slavery. 1884, 
Nov -1885, Feb.: The Berlin Conference 
formally prohibited slavery in the Congo, 
but King Leopold’s subsequent use of 
enforced black labor virtually voided the 
antislavery provisions. 1877, Aug.: Egypt 
and Britain signed a Slave Trade Con- 
vention, providing for an end to the slave 
trade in tlie Sudan by 1889 (it was not 
effective). 1888, 1.3 May: Brazil abolished 
slavery. 1916: Slavery made illegal in 
southern Nigeria and in all of Kenya. 
Tradition icmained a key factor inhibit- 
ing labor mobility everywhere in the less 
developed world. The caste system in 
India was not conducive to labor mobil- 
ity. In a number of Latin American coun- 
tiies, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and in parts 
of Central America, Indians and poor 
mestizos fell into debt to landlords and 
signed wage contracts to cover the debt 
that involved debtor servitude; such con- 
tracts served to impede labor mobility. 
Similarly, in exchange for land, certain 
relationships of servitude or indenture 
existed in the west-coast countries of 
Latin America. 

Quality of labor: In all the less devel- 
oped countries, there was a persistent 
shortage of skilled, literate labor. In 
India, despite overpopulation, there was 
an acute shortage of factory workers. 
Labor was uncommitted to factory work, 
and seived part lime in farming. Other 
less developed countries found similar 
shortages. On foreign-owned plantations 
and even more in the mining camps, 
workers were taught elementary skills 
which had been lacking. The absence of 
skilled, literate workers was unquestion- 
ably a major factor in retarding indus- 
trialization. Even more, the absence of 
managers and technicians retarded in- 
dustrialization. t 

ENERGY. The energy resources of the 
less developed world remained for the 
most part undeveloped. The use of steam 
power in developing modern industry 
spread slowly in India and China and 
parts of i,atin America. The use of elec- 
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trie power and the power of the internal 
combustion engine was starting. 1893: 
1st use of hydroelectric power in Mexico. 
1901; 1st large hydroelectric plant started 
in Brazil. Human, animal, and water 
power were, however, still the main 
sources of energy for most of the less de- 
veloped world. 

INDUSTRIES. Textiles: India's mod- 
ern textile industry had preceded Japan’s, 
yet it developed more slowly. 1876: India 
had a million power driven spindles. 
1887: Empress Mills Factory started op- 
erations in Nagpur, India, founded by 
Jamsetjee N. Tata (1839-1904) ; it in- 
stalled the newest British machinery and 
was an innovator in the Indian textile 
industry. Indian cotton textile factories 
were under the control of Indians, in- 
cluding Parsees, and were located in Bom- 
bay and western India. Often they 
employed British managers. While the 
Indian industry had difficulty maintain- 
ing itself against the pressure of goods 
imported from Britain and later (in the 
20ih cent.) from Japan, the industiy did 
develop, 1914: India was the 4tli larges^ 
cotton maiiufacturei in the world (fol- 
lowing tlie U.S., Great Britain, and Ja- 
pan) . India likewise developed an 
important jute industry. 187()'s: Boom in 
jute production; 1998: Calcutta jute out- 
put surpassed that of Dundee. 1890: 
China’s Ist modern textile mill was estab- 
lished, the .Shanghai Machine Cotton 
Weaving Co. 1912: China passed the mil- 
lion mark in power spindles; 1913: there 
were 46 Chineseowned cotton mills in 
that country, and a numlier of others 
which were financed by foreign capital. 
In the cotton-produring countries in 
Latin America, modern textile industries 
developed. 1909: I'here were a million 
power-driven spindles in Brazil. Brazil's 
textile industry developed slowly because 
of high production costs. (Transporta- 
tion of the raw cotton to the factory was 
expensive, coal for steam power- was 
usually imported., productivity was low, 
equipment was imported, marketing 
charges were high with poor transporta- 
tion, and taxation proved a handicap.) 
1880’s-1910: Modern textile industries in 
Mexico, Peru, and to a lesser extent Co- 
lombia and Venezuela developed. British 


textile machinery and technicians from 
Lancashire were often imported for the 
industry. In the Ottoman Empire, there 
were successful silk factories (in Leba- 
non) , a variety of carpet-weaving plants, 
and a few cotton-yarn factories. Many of 
the latter were failures; attempts at mod- 
ernization were unsuccessful; older handi- 
craft industries disappeared; and the 
empire became increasingly dependent on 
imports of cotton yarn and fabrics. 
Egypt did start a few modern textile 
plants and 2 spinning mills; it was ex- 
ceptional on the African continent. South 
of the Sahara there were no modern tex- 
tile plants, and increasingly African con- 
sumers imported western textiles. 

Iron and steel: The iron and steel in- 
dustries in the less developed couniries 
were in their infancy. 1890: Construction 
of (diina's 1st modern iron and steel 
plant, the Hanyang Iron and .Steel Works, 
began in Hankow (completed 1898) ; 
1914: production, 18.5,000 tons of steel; 
that year, the iron and steel firm passed 
to Japanese financial and manageiial con- 
trol; 1914-18: Japanese influence in the 
Chinese iron and steel industry giew. 
1900-190.3: 1st modern steelworks in 
I,atin America built at Monterrey, a 
joint venture of Ameiican and Mexican 
capital. 1905: Chilean government 
granted a concession to a Fieiich co. to 
start an iron and steel industry in Chile 
(the French enterprise was not a suc- 
cess). 1911, Dec.: Operation of lata 
Iron and Steel Co. began in Bengal, 1.5.5 
mi. west of Calcutta, financed bv Indian 
capital but with foreign management; 
this was India’s Ist iron and steel plant, 
1914: production: 150,000 tons of pig 
iron and 75,000 tons of finished steel. 
1917, 19 Oct.; 1st successful manufacture 
of commercial steel in Brazil— in the 
Eiigenho de Dentro works of the Central 
Railroad of Brazil. 

Other industries: An assortment of 
modern industries, all on a small scale, 
began to develop in India, China, and 
parts of Latin America (Brazil and 
Mexico, mainly) . In Egypt, under the 
British occupation, some breweries, cig- 
arette factories, and soap manufactories 
developed. These were typical early in- 
dustries. Other early industries included 
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flour milling and sugar refining. In Brazil 
there were glass and paper factories. 
1914: In India cement production started. 
But iiidustriali/ation in the less devel- 
oped world was limited. 

TRANSPORTATION. Railroads: 
Railroad construction expanded in Asia. 
Africa, and Latin America. Railroads 


were built primarily by foreign capital: 
most were designed to bring primary 
products (agriculturarand mineral) into 
w*orld commerce. Some had as a goal 
more effective colonial administration. 
Impioved ocean tra importation connected 
with the railroads. 


Railroads in the Less Developed World 
(000 mi.) 



1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

Latin America 

2.4 

7.9 

34.9 

37.5 

60.7 

69.2 

Asia (excl. Russia) 

5.1 

10.0 

20.1 

30.5 

59.5 

59.5 

Africa 

1.1 

2.9 

5.9 

12.5 

23.0 

n.a. 


1870: Bia/il had 650 mi. of railroad; 1920, 
17,800 mi., the railroads were built 
mainly by foreign capital. 1876, June: 1st 
railroad opened in (d\ina, with capital 
provided by the British trading house of 
Jardine, Mattheson &: Co. (a short line 
from Shanghai to Kiangwan) ; 1876. 

Aug • a Cdiincse was killed on the rail- 
road; 1877: the rails were torn up and 
shipped to Formosa (w'herc they rusted) ; 
1880; the Tangshan ITsiikochwang rail- 
road was built in (diina between the 
Kaiping coal mines and Pei Fang; 1896: 
China had only 2^10 mi. of railroad; 
1896 ff.: the French, Russians, British. 
Japanese, and later .Americans got con- 
cessions to build railroads in C]hina. 1920: 
Only 5.000 mi. of railroads in China; 
many provinces had no railroads at all; 
transportation w’as inadetjuate. 1877: 
Mexico had 417 mi. of railroad; 1920: 
13,000 mi., mainly financed by foreign 
capital. 1885: 1st railroad in Malaya, 
built to transport tin from the mines; 1st 
railroad in tropical Africa, connecting 
Dakar with the Senegal River port of St. 
Louis. 1888, 12 Aug.: Railroad connec- 
tions made between (Constantinople and 
.Western Europe; 1889: German investors 
started railroad construction in Turkey; 
this was the 1st step on a projected Berlin 
to Baghdad Railroad; large sections of 
the railroad were built but at the out- 
break of war, 1914, the railroad had not 
been completed. 1890's: Much of African 
railroad construction was in South Africa, 
1892: 1st railroad built in Iran; 1915: 
Iran had no other railroads: 1916: Rus- 
sian company completed a line from 


D/hulfa to Tabriz. 1893: 1st railroad 
Ojiencd in T hailand 1896: Keiwa Lganda 
railroad started, a key East \frican rail- 
road. 1900-1910: Intensive railroad build- 
ing in India, based on British capital; 
1920: India alone had 37.000 mi. of rail- 
road. 1903. Bcnguela railroad started in 
Africa. 1909: British .South Africa Co. 
had pro\ided Southern and Northern 
Jlhodesia with their railroad systems, of- 
fering alternative routes to the sea 
through ihe Cape or through Beira. 

Consequences of railroad building: 
New' are.is were opened to development. 
Agricultui.d properties and mines were 
brouglu into (onmicrcial development. 
Isolation of communities was broken 
down. Employment on railroads meant 
the imrodiKtion of cash wages and more 
moneii/aiion. Not only did railroads 
open new sources of supplies hut they 
opened new markets. 1920: Lord Lugard 
estimated that 1 railroad train in Africa 
could do the W'ork of 13,000 human 
carriers at Vl»o the cost. Locomotives were 
not bothered by the tsetse fly, which killed 
draft animals in much of Africa. Thus, 
with the railroads, large areas in Africa 
became open to development. But rail- 
road construction in the less developed 
world was nor sufficient to create country- 
wide markets because of the low per 
capita income. • 

Other means of transportation: Despite 
the development of the railroad, primi- 
tive means of transportation still persisted 
in most of the less developed world. Hu- 
man carriers were widely used. Where 
tsetse fliesnvere absent, pack animals were 
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used in many areas. Automobile usage in 
the less developed nations was low. Inter- 
nal water transport was aided by the in- 
creasing use of steamships, but traditioilal 
means of travel by water persisted. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Under the aegis 
of foreign investment and colonial ad- 
ministrators, telegraph lines were intro- 
duced worldwide. 1870-71: Cable lines 
connected Vladivostok, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong, and Singapore, and 
from there telegraph communications 
went around the world via London and 
San Francisco. 

FINANCE. All the less developed coun- 
tries were short of capital. They had no 
domestic capital markets of importance. 
Many countries borrowed in Europe. 
With the aid of European entrepreneurs 
private companies floated their stock in 
Europe. Colonial governments often be- 
came involved in local enterprises because 
of the absence of available private (for- 
eign or domestic) capital. In China the 
government took part in Chinese indus- 
try. Banking intermediaries (foreign and 
domestic) came into existence in the less 
developed areas, but they were inade- 
quate to serve the needs of economic de- 
velopment. Everywhere there were foreign 
banking houses. 18%: 1st modern .Chinese 
bank established^ Imperial Bank of 
China. 1913: Bank of China started under 
government auspices; 1914: 17 modern 
banks in China; modern banking began 
to replace the old-fashioned Shansi 
banks. 1915: Chinese government au- 
thorized the creation of agricultural 
banks. In India, banking lagged; the 
government of India was the key banker 
in the country; in these years it had its 
own cash balances and had exclusive 
right of note issue. 1913: British-owned 
exchange banks— handling remittances of 
monies to and from India— numbered 12; 
there were 18 joint-stock banks in India, 
with capital and reserves of more than 
Rs. 5 lakhs (Rs. 500,000) ; there were also 
the Presidency baiks. 1890: Imperial Bank 
of Persia founded, chartered in England. 
1891: Loan Bank of Persia established, as 
branch of the Russian State Bank. In 
the Ottoman Empire, foreign banks pro- 
liferated; 1888: the government founded 
an agricultural bank in the^ Ottoman 


Empire. In Latin America new banking 
institutions started; 1871, 17 Aug.: Banco 
Nacional de Bolivia founded; 1911: Banco 
Central de Bolivia established. 1882: 
Banco Nacional Mexicano founded 
(1884: reorganized as Banco Nacional de 
Mexico, S. A.). 1888-89: New banks in 
Brazil multiplied. In toto, banking facili- 
ties in the less developed world, how- 
ever, were not plentiful. Moneylenders, 
charging high rates of interest, continued 
to be prevalent in all countries. 

Stock exchanges: Less developed coun- 
tries had no domestic capital markets of 
importance, although stock exchanges 
were being started. 1892: 1st stock ex- 
change in Chile established in Valparaiso; 
1893: stock exchange in Santiago. Chile, 
begun. 1893: A mercantile exchange, the 
Royal Exchange, was established in Cal- 
cutta. 1899: Indian Share and Stock- 
Brokers Association formed in Bombay; 
it dealt in joint-stock co. securities. 1908: 
The Calcutta Stock Exchange Association 
was started. Often with the aid of Euro- 
pean entrepreneurs, private cos. in less 
developed countries would sell their 
securities on European exchanges. 

FOREIGN TRADE. Commodity ex- 
ports from undeveloped nations rose, and 
European and American businessmen 
made investments in agriculture, mining, 
and trade in less developed nations, as 
Latin America became increasingly settled, 
as railroads penetrated the interiors of all 
continents, as port facilities were im- 
proved, as the Suez Canal (completed 
1809) made transportation between East 
and West easier and the Panama Canal, 
opened Aug. 1914, encouraged trade 
between the U.S. and Latin America, as 
refrigerated cars aided the movement of 
tropical output, and as the demands in 
most developed nations grew, based on 
higher income in the latter nations. 

Valuf of EoRFtf.N Trade in 1913 
(ExroRfs Plus Imports) 

($ million) 

British India 1.383 

China 750 

Brazil 643 

Less developed countries were typically 
exporters of primary materials and im- 
porters of manufactured goods. The un- 
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equal treaties of earlier years meant that 
many less develo|)ecl countries could not 
place high duties on inPf^oris. Some less 
developed countries, which had in earlier 
years exported manufactured products, 
found they could no longer compete in 
world markets. 1900 ff.: India lost its ex- 
port markets for cotton goods in the Far 
East to japan. Probably the only instance 
where a less developed country developed 
a new manulactured j)ioduct as an im- 
portant export was India, with its export 
of manufattured jute. There were some 
other cases where there were exports of 
manufactured goods, based on the pro- 
cessing ol local raw materials. 

Trading cos.: The age of the chartered 
to temporarily returned. Having es- 
chewed monopoly privileges and having 
dissolved the major trading cos of times 
past, Cireat Britain in Africa and in 
Borneo, and Germany in Africa, re-em- 
barked on a j)olicy of chartering giant 
trading cos. with special privileges. Out- 
side of Africa and Borneo, howeser. large 
trading cos. with monopoly rights and 
administrative functions were a tiling of 
the past. I'rading firms and corporations, 
without monopolies, handled interna- 
tional transactions. 

Consequences of foreign-trade expan- 
sion: Increased foreign trade introduced 
money into less developed countries. 
Port cities grew up based on foreign trade. 
The coastal towns remained in sharp con- 
trast to the interiors of many nations 
where commerciali/ation had not pene- 
trated, yet more and more, Africans and 
Asiatis who had never had any contact 
with money became fewer. Foreign trade 
introiluccd new products to the less de- 
veloped countries. As inteinaiion. > trade 
grew, banking, insurance, shipping, and 
marketing abroad continued to be handled 
in large part by foreigners. Thus the 
l)cnefits of this activity did not accrue 
to indigenous entrepreneurs. Yet in some 
countries there developed certain services 
connected with trade-and moneys were 
made locally. Chinese merchants— aided 
by their guild organizations-began to 
handle the distribution within that coun- 
try of imported goods. In India and 
China profits made from these activities 
were sometimes reinvested within the 


country. Indian merchants mingled their 
capital with British money in develop- 
ing industry. Chinese fiierchants invested 
in* industries (in joint activities with the 
government or with foreign capital, and 
sometimes alone) . V^t frequently, in the 
less developed countries, men who made 
money tlid not invest their earnings at 
home: instead they spent the earnings on 
auicles of consumption imported from 
abioad. Fhus, moneys made from foreign 
trade did not altogether satisfactorily serve 
the function of providing domestic invest- 
ment capital, as had been the case, for ex- 
ample. in Great Britain and the U.S. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. Foreign 
investment in the less developed countries 
played an increasingly important role. In 
some countries, foreign investment 
prompted the extension of imperialism. 
Fhus, IH()0: the bey of I'linis, who had 
bcuTowed heavily in Europe, did not 
meet his obligations, and Britain, France, 
and Italy exercised financial control over 
'Funis, 1881: France occiqiied Tunis, 
making it a French protectorate. 1876, 
4 .\pr.: I'hc British accused the Khedive 
Ismail of Egypt of poor financial man- 
agement, and advocated Einopcan super- 
vision; 18 Nov., khedival decree ap- 
})ointed British and French controllers 
to manage the Egyptian debt, 1878, 15 
Aug.: Sir Ri\ers Wilson (an Englishman) 
made minister of finance and M. de Blig- 
niercs (a Frenchman) made minister of 
public works; 1879, 25 June: sultan of 
'Turkey cie|)osed Ismail; 4 Sept.: under 
new khedive, Fewfik, European control- 
lers were reappointed and their tenure 
was subject to British and French (not 
Egyptian) ‘‘Anglo-French Dual Control.” 
1880, 17 July: Law of Litpiidation pro- 
vided that all Egyptian budgetary sur- 
pluses should go to service the national 
debt: 1882, 11 July: after threats to 
British investment, the British landed 
troops in Egypt to protect the Suez Canal; 
15 .Sept.: British occupied Cairo; 9 Nov.: 
Dual Control of Britain and France 
ended; the British took charge. 1883- 
1907: Sir Evelyn Baring (1841-1917; 1892, 
Lord Cromer) , as British Consul-General 
in Egypt, reordered Egyptian public fi- 
nance. In short, foreign investment led 
to British occupation. Similarly. French 
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occupation of Morocco was closely tied 
to the protection of foreign loans. For- 
eign investment &lso led to foreign ad- 
ministration: the British established* a 
number of chartered cos. in Africa, and 
Britain then follo\9ed as colonizer. Be- 
cause of their foreign debts, some less 
developed countries lost control of their 
finances and were faced to greater or less 
degree with the presence of foreign ad- 
ministrators. 1900, Jan., and 1903-4: 
Persia pledged its customs revenues at 
all places except Fars and the Persian 
Gulf ports to the Russians, and at Fars 
and the Persian Gulf ports to the British 
in return for foreign loans. 1917: Ameri- 
can financial commission was established 
in Nicaragua to stabilize that nation's 
finances. In these cases, political inter- 
ference followed foreign loans. In other 
instances, the prior presence of colonial 
governments created a good environment 
for foreign investment. Likewise, the 
foreign-investment climate was improved 
by the presence of the western powers 
in China, supported by unecjual treaties, 
extraterritoriality, open ports (1895, 
Apr.: Treaty of Shimonoseki at end of 
Sino-Japanese War gave Japanese sub- 
jects freedom to engage in manufacturing 
in open ports and towns in China; o,ther 
nations got the same advantage under 
the most-favored-nation clause) , spheres 
of influence (1895, 20 June: treaty be- 
tween China and France gave France a 
sphere of influence south to the bor- 
ders of French Indochina; 1896 and 1899: 
Russia obtained a sphere of influence in 
Manchuria; 1898, Feb.: Britain got from 
the Chinese government the Yangtze 
Valley as her sphere of influence: 1905, 
5 Sept.: in the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
after the Russo-Japanese War, Russia 
handed over her sphere of influence in 
south Manchuria to Japan; 1905: Japan 
also obtained Shantung as her sphere) , 
and leased areas (1898, 6 Mar.: the Ger- 
mans leased Kiaochow; 27 Mar. and 7 
May: Russians leased the southern part 
of the Liaotung Peninsula, including 
Talienwan and Port Arthur; 10 Apr.: 
France leased Kwangchow; 9 June: Brit- 
ain secured a lease of Kowloon and Wei- 
haiwei; 1905, 5 Sept.: Japanese took over 


the Russian lease of the southern part 
of the Liaotung Peninsula; the leased 
areas were under the complete control 
of the foreign power during the term of 
the lease, in all cases 99 years except 
in the Russian lease and the British 
lease of Weihaiwei, which were both 
25 years) . The political implications of 
foreign investment were thus extensive; 
the loss of national sovereignty that might 
occur after the acceptance of foreign 
loans or preliminary to foreign invest- 
ment was feared in less developed coun- 
tries. Yet there were important benefits 
that did accrue to less developed regions 
as a result of the British, Dutch, Belgian, 
French, German, American, Canadian, 
Japanese, and Russian investments that 
went into railroads, port facilities, 
schools, plantations, mines, public utili- 
ties, and banking in less developed 
regions. Oil production began, based on 
foreign capital. Foreign investment 
stimulated trading activities. While there 
were certain foreign investments in 
manufacturing in less developed coun- 
tries, this was not typical, because within 
the latter there was no large domestic 
market for locally produced goods; more- 
over the industrial nations wanted to 
export their products to the less devel- 
oped countries. Most foreign investments 
in manufacturing in the less developed 
countries that did exist were in the pro- 
cessing of materials for export or in 
manufacturing for the use of the expa- 
triate community of the plantation, in 
the mining town, or in the foreign con- 
cession. Exceptions were foreign invest- 
ments in cigarette factories that sold 
their product in the less developed coun- 
tries. Foreign investments assisted eco- 
nomic progress through the establishment 
of infrastructure and in the development 
of primary products for export; foreign 
investment was not aimed at industrial- 
ization of the less developed nations. 
Industrialization that occurred, based on 
foreign investment, was an extra bonus 
rather than an intended consequence. 
As a result of foreign investment, new 
resources went into international com- 
merce; in time in’ many nations this 
commerce would provide sources of tax- 
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able revenue. Foreign investment brought 
money into the economy, and there were 
linkage effects; wage laborers had money 
to spend, no matter how little. Services 
developed as a result of foreign invest- 
ment, which provided income for local 
people. Local farmers produced crops 
which were sold to the foreign investor. 
Local mines developed, based on the 
existence of foreign demand as repre- 
sented by a new' smelter. Foreign investors 
introduced new skills. Foreign investors 
in many cases introduced the conception 
of profit making. Foreign investors dem- 
onstrated new standards of health, sanita- 
tion, and education. Foreign investment 
brought in new capital that was not 
otherwise available. In the Middle East, 
loreign investment accounted for the 
greater part of net capital formation. 
1900-1914: Annual capital imports into 
India from Britain came to about 1% of 
Indian national income. In C'ihina, 
foreign capital dominated the modern 
sector; it provoked the Chitiese govern- 
ment and Chinese people to try to mod- 
ernire their economy. Foreign investment 
brought to the less developed countries 
an obligation to repay the investment 
which had both positive and negative 
effects: the negative effects are obvious; 
the positive effects were that the obliga- 
tion meant a need to raise revenue which 
stimulated development. Most important, 
foreign investment brought with it in 
every less developed country a disruption 
of the old economy; new' social and cul- 
tural patterns as well as political and 
economic change came with foieign 
capital. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION, Tradi 
tional family enterprises continued in less 
developed countries as they had for cen- 
turies. Family enterprises ranged from 
the small subsistence plot (cultivated by 
the extended family) to a variety of 
household activities to prosperous family 
firms. At the other pole, there were mod- 
ern foreign-owned joint-stock cos. These 
companies included the limited-liability 
corporations that by the turn of the cen- 
tury were managing the Dutch planta- 
tions in the Netherlands East Indies and 
the banana plantations in Middle 


America, the large companies that ran 
the Belgian mining enterprises in the 
Congo, and the Ameiican-owned mining 
e\iterprises in Latin America. For all 
kinds of mining ventures in less de- 
veloped countries, joint-stock cos. were 
organized and their stock floated on the 
London market. Other corporations ac- 
tive in less developed countries included 
such multinational units as Standard Oil, 
Lever Brothers, and British-American 
Tobacco. In addition, there were the new 
British chartered cos. 1884: British North 
Borneo Co. established (its aim was to 
develop trade and to make a profit out 
of land disposal and taxation) . 1886: 
Royal Niger Co. chartered, designed to 
engage in trade in palm oil and palm 
kernels, it had monopoly privileges in 
Northern Nigeria (1899: British govern- 
ment agreed to buy the co.’s monopoly 
rights and its treaties, land, and mining 
rights, the co. kept trading posts and 
warehouses: 1900 ff.: Royal Niger Co. 
continued as a ptofitable trading co. with 
no administrative responsibilities, the 
•British government having taken ovei the 
administration of Northern Nigeria) ; 
1888, .S Sept.: Imperial British East Africa 
Co. chaneicd to promote "trade, com- 
mcTce, and good government" in East 
Africa; if expanded and established Brit- 
ish rule in Kenya and Uganda (it sought 
to develop the trade routes to Uganda, 
to put new products into trade, and 
to make profits out of land sales and 
taxation: it became overextended; 1894: 
the Biitish government bought the co.’s 
assets and took over the administration 
of British East Africa) . 1889, 29 Oct.: 
British South Africa Co., founded by 
Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902), chartered by 
the British government to bring the lands 
north of the Limpopo River within the 
reach of miners, farmers, foresters, and 
traders, but primarily to develop gold 
mining; it built railroads and carried on 
the administration of Southern Rhodesia 
(until 12 Sept., 1923)» and of Northern 
Rhodesia (until 1 Apr., 1924). Between 
the 2 poles of the various native unin- 
corporated family enterprises and the 
various foreign incorporated companies 
were certain indigenous firms in the 
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modern sector, such as the Indian busi- 
nesses run by managing agencies. 1870’s: 
In China, a form of business organization, 
the kuan-tu shang-pan (the official supei- 
vision and merchant system) , started new 
industries; the government would aid a 
Chinese enterprise, and the merchant 
would supply the basic capital; it was 
thought that only with official patronage 
would Chinese merchants invest in in 
dustry. 1894: 1st year in which total 
capital of new Chinese private enterprises 
in the modern sector (manufacturing and 
modern mining) exceeded that of 
Chinese government and government- 
private enterprises. 1894 IF.: Private 
Chinese businesses in modern industries 
developed (generally within the treaty 
ports) ; 1894-95: Sino- Japanese War 

aided in dissolving the links between the 
Chinese merchant and the government. 
Chinese merchants often went into joint 
ventures with foreign capital. In Latin 
America modern factory enterprises de- 
veloped, in textiles, processed foods, and 
beverages, which were owned and 
managed by an individual, his family, or 
a small group of partners. These business- 
men might go into several different kinds 
of enterprises, each on a relatively small 
scale. They were generally unincor- 
porated. 

Entrepreneurship: The development of 
entrepreneurship in the less developed 
countries was slow. Risk taking was not 
a typical attribute. Traditional attitudes 
and loyalties inhibited entrepreneurial 
behavior. Indian investors hedged their 
risks by using management agencies; the 
Chinese hedged theirs by involvement 
1st with the government and then with 
foreign capital. In India certain groups 
had special entrepreneurial talents, e.g., 
the Parsees. A number of compradors in 
China became leaders in industry, but 
usually linked with foreign capital and 
generally in the treaty ports. Foreign 
firms in China often served entrepre- 
neurial roles, and ^jthe Chinese imitated. 
There was considerable entrepreneurial 
activity on the part of the Chinese in 
Southeast Asia, where they developed 
new industries. In Lebanon and Syria 
indigenous entrepreneurs emerged to a 


far greater extent than elsewhere in the 
Middle East, where entrepreneurship was 
limited. Leban^^e and Syrians also 
migrated to become entrepreneurs away 
from home— in Africa and in Latin 
America. In Latin America successful 
entrepreneurs were few, but there were 
some. 1881: Francisco Matarazzo (18.51- 
1937) arrived in Brazil; he was a leading 
example of the immigrant entrepreneur; 
he began as a rural store owner, started 
a lard refinery, then dealt in flour and 
grain, erected flour milks, moved into 
manufacture of hags for flour, then into 
co.ttonseed oil production, and next into 
soap and boxes; his operations became 
among the largest enterprises in South 
America. Another success was Siindn 
Patino (1868-1947) ; born in Cochabama, 
Bolivia, of humble parents. Patino ac- 
quired a small tin mine in the 1890’s: by 
1910 he was a millionaire: his interests 
expanded to include tin properties in 
Malaya and tin smelters in Germany and 
England. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. In most 
less developed countries, governments be- 
came involved in economic development. 

Colonial governments: British govern- 
ment policy— that colonies must be self- 
supporting— meant revenues had to be 
found locally. Since revenues were not 
easy to come by, British administrators 
took steps to encourage economic devel 
opment so that there would be soinces 
of government income. British colonial 
governments, by building railroads, ports, 
and public utilities, and by introducing 
law and order, made important contribu- 
tions to the development of the colonies. 
With the exceptions of the railways in 
India, the Rhodesias, and Nyasaland, 
the railroads throughout the British 
tropics were built by British colonial 
governments. In India, the railroads were 
subsidized by land grants and the state- 
guaranteed interest on investments; in 
time Indian lines came to be built by the 
British government directly. 1888: King 
Leopold organized the Comite: d’Etudes 
du Haut-Congo, designed to develop the 
Congo with Belgian capital; 1906: Bel- 
gium adopted a plan for economic de- 
velopment for the Congo— probably the 
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1st central-governinent development plan. 
The French government provided sub- 
sidies to French colonies. Because of their 
concern for health, education, and com- 
merce and as a result of their sponsor- 
ship of agricultural research, the colonial 
powers played important roles in eco- 
nomic development; they were, however, 
hesitant about the industrialisation of the 
colonial areas and contributed little to 
that end. The introduction by the 
colonial powers of western concejits of 
law, justice, and contract likewise set a 
basis for later economic development. 

Independent governments— Eastern 
Hemisphere: In the Ottoman Empire, the 
Convention of 1838 had deprived the 
empire of the right to raise tariff duties 
above 5%: 1862: the empire got the right 
to raise duties to 8%, but this was in- 
adequate to encourage modern industry. 
1873: The Ottoman Empire exempted 
machines used in industry from duties. 
1913: The Ottoman Empire offered spe- 
cial privileges to individuals establishing 
new industries or expanding existing 
ones. These measures were not effective. 
Moreover, the rules, codes, and patterns 
of law existing within the empire wcre^ 
not conducive to economic development. 
China too, by the unequal treaties, was 
deprived of the right to set her tariffs to 
protect industry or to raise tariffs for 
revenue purposes. 1870’s: The Chinese 
government sought to promote industrial 
development. 1872: Li Hungchang 
undertook to develop guns, cannons, and 
armament industries, but this had no sub- 
stantial effect on economic growth. The 
government introduced the kuan-tu 
shang-pan system. But, in general, the 
Chinese government was not successful. 
The imperial government had no funds 
for these enterprises; often the enterprises 
were left to provincial governors. The 
government-sponsored industries found 
themselves in financial difficulties. 1882: 
Chinese imperial government exempted 
factory- produced cotton goods from in- 
land transit taxes and later applied this 
policy to all machine-made products (but 
a large internal market did not develop 
because of the low standard of living) 
1882 ff.: Provincial governments offered 


monopoly privileges to companies which 
introduced western-type manufactures. 
1898: China for the* 1st time permitted 
fhe patenting of inventions. 1903: Active 
government promotion of private indus- 
try began in China vith the formation of 
the Ministry of Commerce, yet promotion 
was limited owing to the bankruptcy of 
the imperial government. 1912: New 
republican government in China con- 
tinued the policy of attempting to pro- 
mote industry. 19H: Chinese government 
agreed to guarantee dividends of 5% to 
6% of paid-up capital to stockholders in 
selected industrial corporations. Despite 
the efforts of the Chinese governnicnts- 
central and provincial, before and after 
the revolution-they were unable to spur 
economic development on a* substantial 
scale. Neither before nor after 1912 did 
the goveinmenis give the Chinese econ- 
omy a stable set of laws and monetary 
practices to provide the basis for eco- 
nomic development. Corruption in gov- 
ernment served as a chain on efficient use 
of the few existing government resources. 
Where industry did develop, it was 
primarily in the treaty ports, wheic 
western standards prevailed. 

Independent governments— Western 
Hemisphere: In Latin America, national 
governments took initial steps to prompt 
development. In Mexico Borfirio Diaz 
subsidized railroads, provided police pro- 
tection for foreign investors, and granted 
concessions to those who would build 
smelters. 1903-9: The Mexican govern- 
ment purchased control of the main rail- 
road lines. 1917: The Mexican constitu- 
tion set the basis for a far more extensive 
government role in economic life. 
1911 ff.: In Uruguay, President Jos6 
Orddnez began to nationalize foreign- 
owned public utilities. 1870 ff.: Brazil 
encouraged railway construction through 
subsidies. 1875: Brazilian government 
guaranteed 7% return on investment to 
those sugar planters who modernized 
production. 1879: Brazilian import tariff 
increased the protection granted to in- 
dustry; the policy of protective tariffs was 
confirmed in the tariff of 1888; 1905: 
Brazil extended tariff protection to food 
output. Legislation in Brazil granted 
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duly exemptions on certain industrial 
equipment and raw materials (although 
this was erratic and'Brazilian industries in 
this period complained of the tariffs oh 
their imports of equipment). 1906-7 ff.: 
Coffee Valorization Scheme. The state of 
Sao Paulo. Brazil, took the initiative in 
the world’s 1st large-scale attempt to con- 
trol the world price of a foodstuff; the 
state, in order to establish a balance be- 
tween supply and demand for coffee, 
intervened in the market and purchased 
surpluses; the plan was financed by 
foreign capital. Elsewhere in Latin 
America, governments subsidized rail- 
roads and aided in the flotation of 
railroad securities; they became involved 
in construction of highway and port 
facilities, bht negligible effort was made 
by Latin American governments in the 
direction of industrialization. 

OTHER FACTORS. In Asia and Africa 
there was the broad challenge of the 
West. With colonization came new ideas 
on administration, justice, and property. 
Christian missionaries, who arrived in 
large numbers with the colonizers (and 
before) , confronted old religious values 
with new alternatives. Medical practices 
of the colonists vied with past supersti- 
tions. The basic inertia of traditional 
societies in Asia and \frica was jarred, 
even when there was no colonization— as 
in the case of China. Along with the 
western impact came humiliation; tradi- 
tional societies had not stood up to the 


encounter. Whereas in Japan the humil- 
iation of the unequal treaties offered a 
stimulus for rapid and profound change, 
in most of the less developed world the 
humiliation of colonization or of unequal 
treaties and defeat in war (as in the case 
of China) did not spur a positive re- 
sponse. The revolution in China and the 
establishment of the republic, and the 
achievements of the Young Turks in the 
Ottoman Empire, were partially success- 
ful as attempts at modernization, but un- 
surcessful as attempts at economic de- 
velopment. Latin America had long since 
thrown off colonization; in much of the 
region, however, political instability 
slowed economic development. Political 
instability in China had similar effects. 
Economic development required a con- 
cept of progiess, and this was absent in 
much of the less developed world. Like- 
wise, a concept of nationality has served 
the cause of economic development. Ideas 
of nationalism were absent in Africa, and 
in Asia too they were in many cases lack- 
ing. China, which had a unity and feel- 
ing of national tradition, did not have 
a central government strong enough to 
promote |)olitical and national unity. 
Poor communications in most of the less 
developed world retarded the extension 
of ideas of “the nation.” Throughout the 
less developed world the vicious circle 
of poverty, which begot more poverty, 
provided a seemingly insuperable ob- 
stacle to economic development. 


1865-1914 

The International Economy 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL MULTI- 
NATIONAL ECONOMIC INSTITU- 
TIONS. 1865: Latin Monetary Union es- 
tablished (treaty took effect, 1866), 
including France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland; 1868: Greece joined; Spain, 
Rumania, Finland, and several Latin 
American countries followed the policies 
of the Union without joining; it estab- 


lished standards of hneness of coins and 
metal or metals to be used in coinage; 
1873-74: it adopted the gold standard; 
from its adoption the use of the gold 
standard spread, so that by the end of the 
19th cent, every country of importance in 
world commerce, except China and 
Perda, had adopted gold as the basis of 
its currency. 1865: 20 European nations 
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signed international telegraphic treaty, 
esidblishing the International Telecom- 
munication llnion; 18()I^: several Asiatic 
countries joined; 1869: International 
Office of Telegraphy established at Bern, 
Switzerland: 1875: International Tele- 
graph Convention signed at St. Peters- 
burg, and revised at Lisbon, 1908; there 
were 50 signatories to the Lisbon Conven- 
tion. 1871: Cniversal Post.al Union 
founded by 21 countries undei tlie 1 reaty 
of Bern: other nations subsecjuemlv 
joined, the organi/aiion made ilie vsorld 
a single postal teriiioTV. 1878- Senii- 
ofticial World Meteorological Organiza- 

THE ENERGY REVOLUTION. 


tion established. 1879: International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures founded 
by convention signed In Paris by 17 na- 
tions. 1883: Convention of the Interna 
tional Union for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Properly signed* in Paiis, piotccting 
patents and trade marks. 1886: Bern 
Convention inaugurated international 
copyright protection. 1912: International 
Radiotelegraphic Convention signed in 
London. 1919, 25 |an.: Resolution of the 
Peace Conference established the League 
of Nations, the Secietaiial of the League 
was to collect information dealing with 
international economic problems. 


WoRiD Prodi’ction ok C>)MMrRriAL Soi Rcrs or I m rc.y 
( billion kwh dectricii) equivalent) 






Natural 

Water 




C’ua/« 

Prtroleurnb Gas 

Power 

Total 


1870 

1,058 

8 


8 

1,674 


1880 

2,500 

43 


11 

2,623 


1890 

.‘1.8'11 

109 

40 

13 

4.056 


1900 

5,785 

213 

• 75 

16 

6,089 


1910 

8,721 

467 

162 

34 

9,387 


1920 

9.934 

1,046 

254 

64 

11,298 


a Includes lignite. 






b Includes natural gasoline. 




THE 

TRANSPORT ATI ON 

REVOLUTION. 






Speej) or 

Transport 






(mph) 




Horse 

Canal 

Iin'( T 

Oi^an 




Coach 

Tug 

Jioal 

Ship 

Railroad Automobile Airplane 

1880 

5 

3 

8 

20 

50 


1900 

5 

4 

10 

25 

60 

30 

1920 

5 

4 

11 

30 

65 

55 110 


Even more important than speed, the 
actual existence of steamships, railroads, 


World Consi'Mimion oi Kntrc.v 
FROM CoMMiRcaai SoiKcrs 
(as % of total energ> use) 


1870 

35.4 

1880 

44.3 

1890 

53.3 

1900 

62.5 

1910 

68.0 

1920 

72.7 


telegraphs, and cables as well as re- 
fiigerated transport provided the basis for 
a global economy. The airplane made the 
world still smaller. 

WoRiD Tradf (Exports Plus Imports) 

(S million) 


1870 

10.6 

1880 

14.7 

1890 

17.5 

1900 

20.1 

1910 

33.6 

1913 

40.4 
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1919-1945 

The Mature Industrial Society of the West 


AGRICULTURE. 1920: In the major in- 
dustrial nations (except the U.S.) , 
agricultural output was lower than before 
World War I. 

Index of Physical Volume of 
Agricuiiural Production, 1920 
(per capita of total population; 1913 = 100) 


Germany 

62 

Belgium 

78 

France 

83 

U.K. 

89 

U.S. 

112 


1920-45: agriculture occupied an increas- 
ingly less significant role in these econ- 
omies. 1920’s: American agriculture did 
not share the general prosperity; 1930 ff.: 
U.S. agriculture felt the depression more 
severely than did industry. 1940-45: 
U.S. agriculture prospered. 1920-40: In 
Western Europe low agricultural prices 
existed, with the nadir in 1932-33. 

Mechanization: Despite economic dif- 
ficulties on American farms, mechaniza- 
tion increased rapidly. 


Tractors and Automobiles on U.S. Farms 
( 000 ) 



Tractors 

Automobiles 

1920 

246 

2,146 

1930 

920 

4,135 

1940 

1,545 

4,144 

1950 

2,354 

4,148 


In Europe, long-distance transmission of 
electricity and use of tractors, trucks, and, 
to a far lesser extent, automobiles aided 
the farmer. Compared with the U.S., 
European mechanization on the farm 
proceeded slowly. 1940-45: British and 
Swedish mechanization especially ac* 
celerated. 


Tractors in Use 
( 000 ) 



1939 

1949 

Germany 

60 

75« 

U.K. 

55 

280 

France 

30 

89 

Sweden 

20 

52 


« 70,000 in western zones, 5,000 in 
Soviet zone. 


Self-sufficiency: 1920-45: The U.S. re- 
mained self-sufficient in foodstuffs. I930's: 
Attempts were made in Britain, France, 
and Germany to enlarge national food 
output; in !• ranee and Germany, espe- 
cially, the governments hoped to achieve 
self-sufficiency. 


Self-Sufficiency 

IN Foodstuffs, 1937 


% total consumption 

U.K. 

25 

Netherlands 

67 

Germany 


(1934 boundaries) 

83 

France 

83 


RAW MATERIALS. Coal: U.S., Ger- 
many, and Britain still led in world coal 
production. 


Coal and Lignite Production 
(million metric tons) 



1920 

1930 

1938 

U.S. 

597.2 

487.1 

355.3 

U.K. 

233.2 

247.8 

230.7 

Germany 

252.4 

288.7 

381.5 

France 

25.3 

55.0 

47.6 

World total 

1,319 

1,416 

1,469 


1920: European coal production had been 
sharply affected by the war. The peace 
settlement provided that the Saar Basin 
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be detached from Germany and the coal 
mines ceded to France (the coal reserves 
of the Saar were equal ib those in all of 
France) ; the settlement also provided 
that Upper Silesia, the source of 28% of 
Germany’s hard coal, would go to Poland: 
by the peace settlement, Germany lost c. 
36% of its coal reserves. 1923: French 
occupation of the Ruhr temporarily 
halved German coal output. 1930: Coal 
output ligiiies reflected the worldwide 
depression, increases in German, French, 
and British output represented recoveiy 
from the postwar disorder. 1935, 1 Mar.: 
After a plebiscite had been held in the 
Saar Valley, the Saar region was returned 
to Germany. Germany took advantage of 
its rights under the peace treaty to re- 
purchase the coal mines; this accounted 
for the large increase in German coal 
production in 1938. 1938: (^oal produc- 
tion figures indicated German prepara- 
tion for the war and the waning of U.S. 
and British coal industries. Liquid fuels, 
natural gas, and hydroelectrical power 
began to compete with coal; the sliih had 
been made during World War I from 
coal-burning to oil-burning ships, elimi- 
nating this large source of coal consump- 
tion; improved utilization of coal in elec- 
trical generation curtailed the demand 
for coal. 1930’s: 1 he British coal industry 
was in the doldrums, as was the U.S. coal 
industry. 

Oil: With the exception of the U.S., all 
the mature industrial nations continued 
to be importers of oil. 1919: U.S. became 
concerned with the problems of oil short- 
ages; Americans began an intensive seaich 
for oil resources abroad; 1930: large east 
Te.xas oil discoveries. 


Oil Produciion 
(million barrels of 42 U.S. gals.) 



1920 

1930 

1938 

U.S. 

World total 

422.9 

688.9 

898.0 

1,411.9 

1.213.2 

1.978.3 


Iron ore: 1919: When Lorraine was re- 
turned to France, Germany lost the 
source of 74%, of its prewar iron ore; 
Germany had to buy from France. 1930 s: 
German improvements in steelmaking 
meant it could use previously unutilized 
ore. 1938-41: German territorial expan- 


sion brought huge iron ore resources 
under its control. The U.S. lemained 
basically self-sufficient In iron ore. 1938: 
Great Britain’s output of iron ore was 
11,800 metric tons; its imports were 
5,100 metric tons. 

General: 1930's: Key innovations in 
raw-material usage occurred as a result of 
the German dri\e toward sell-sufficiency. 
The Germans developed new chemical in- 
dustries based on utilization of waste 
wood and German timber; they put more 
acreage into such industrial raw materials 
as flax and hemp; they sought to develop 
substitutes for basic raw materials. 

Synthetics revolution: 1920-45: Increas- 
ingly, in the mature industrial nations 
substitutes for natural raw materials ap- 
peared— rayon for silk, plastic for wood, 
clay, glass, and metals, synthetic nitrates 
for natural nitrates, and synthetic rubber 
for natural rubber, research w'as done on 
obtaining oil from coal. Sudi steps made 
industrial nations less dependent on 
specific primary products 

ENERGY. Use of electric powder and the 
fnicmal combustion engine created a rev- 
olution as great as the one caused by the 
use of steam in the 1st Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Energy Consi'mption pfr C.vpita, 1937 
(electricity equivalent m kwh 
for all energy sources) 

Per Capita Ratio of Inanimale 



Use 

to All Other Sources 

U.S. 

6,996 

97.6 

U.K. 

5,553 

97.9 

Germany 

3,461 

96.2 

A substantial 

portion 

of the world's 


energy production was represented by the 
major industrial nations. 

Energy Production, 1935 


(%) 

U.S. 37.695 

U.K. and Ireland 13.743 

Germany (1936) 12.556 

France * 3.300 

World 100.000 


Source: Abbott Payson Usher, 
"The Resource Requirements of 
an Industrial Economy," Jour- 
nal of Economic History, Suppl. 
VII* (1947). pp. 44-46. 
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Electric power: New techniques sharply 
reduced coal consumption in electric gen- 
eration. 


Fuel Efuciency in Thermal Power Stations 
(kwh per ton of coal) 



U.S. 

U.K. 

Germany^ 

1920 

735 

662 


1925 

1,102 

926 


1930 

1,378 

1,250 


1935 

1,531 

1,515 

1.469-2371 

1938 

1,575 

1,587 


1948 

1,695 

1387 



« Lower and upper limits of power stations. 


1920 ff. Application of new techniques in- 
volving high-voltage transmission (cur- 
rents of UlO.OOO volts or more) extended 
the distance over which electricity could 
be distributed. 

Elecfrical Production, 1930-40 
(billion kwh) 



mo 

1940 

U.S. 

114.6 

179.9 

Germany 

13.2 

25.4 

France 

8.2 

11.5 

U.K. 

6.9 

10.5a 


R Estimated. 1940 figure is not 
available; 1937, 8.9; 1943, 12.0. , 


Internal-combustion engine: The in- 
ternal-combustion engine as a means of 
powering trarispoit came of age. 1924, 17 
Dec.: 1st diesel-electric locomotive' put 
into service in the U.S. 

Rocket power: 1919, 28 June: Treaty 
of Versailles disarmed Germany of its 
military air force, but did not mention 
rockets as potential weapons; Germany 
could develop them without treaty viola- 
tion. 1923, 1 Nov.: American Robert H. 
Goddard (1882-1945) successfully op- 
erated a liquid oxygen and gasoline 
rocket motor on a testing frame. 1923: 
Publication in Germany of Hermann 
Oberth, Die Rakete zu den Planeienrdu- 
men (The Rockjt into Interplanetary 
Space ) , which stimulated widespread dis- 
cussion of rocket propulsion. 1928, 11 
Apr.: 1st manned rocket automobile 
tested by Fritz von Opel, Max Valier, and 
others in Berlin, Germany. 1930, 17 Dec.: 


GROWTH IN ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 
PER CAPITA, 1920-47 

Kwh per capita 



German army decided to develop mili- 
tary missiles. 1930: British inventor 
Frank Whittle (b. 1907) awarded patents 
for 1st turbojet engine. 1932: German 
engineer Paul Schmidt patented a ram- 
jet engine, which was later modified and 
used in the V-1 flying bomb. 1937, 12 
Apr.: Whittle’s Isi gas turbine engine, 
the U-type, was static-tested. 1942, 22 
Oct.: Westinghouse Electric Co. got 
government authorization to build the 1st 
practical jet engines of wholly American 
design. 1944, 17 Nov.: Following the suc- 
cess of the German missiles, U.S. Army 
Ordnance initiated the “Hermes” pro- 
gram for research into and development 
of ballistic missiles. (When on 31 Dec., 
1954, Army Ordnance ended the Hermes 
project, the latter had developed high- 
performance liquid-fuel rockets and stabi- 
lized platform inertial guidance equip- 
ment) . 

Atomic energy: 1942, 2 Dec.: 1st self- 
perpetuating nuclear chain reaction (fis- 
sion of uranium isotope U-235) was 
achieved at the University of Chicago, 
under physicists Arthur H. Compton 
(1892-1962), Enrico Fermi (1901-54), 
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and others. 1945, 16 July: 1st atomic 
bomb tested at Alamogordo, N.M. (bombs 
were dropped 6 Aug. omHiroshima and 9 
Aug. on Nagasaki, Japan) ; the harness- 
ing of the atom opened the way for a 
new source of industrial energy. 

INDUSTRY. 1919: In the U.S. new ca- 
pacity had been built during the w'ar; 
many industries in America had not been 
fully converted to war prodiution and so 
reconversion was not difficult; there was 
no physical damage in the U.S. In Europe 
economic dislocation was immense; na- 
tions had to convert fiom war to civilian 
production and reconstruct plants dam- 
aged during the war. In the U.S. and 
Europe the war had witnessed inflation, 
which created adjustment prol)lems in the 
postwar era; demobili/ation caused an 
indigestion of man power. 1920-21: 
Severe economic downturn in the U.S. 
and Europe. 1922-24: Rapid reco\ery in 
the U.S.; slow recovery in most ol Europe. 


with France the exception. 1924: Indus-* 
trial production in France had surpassed 
the 1913 level; based on 1913 = 100, the 
iildex for manufacturing production in 
France was 117.9, in England only 87.8, 
while in Germany it was 81.8. 192.5-29: 
Industrial growth in Europe and espe- 
cially in the U.S. was the norm. 1929-33: 
During the Great Depression industrial 
output fell. 1933-39: France remained in 
general stagnation. 1933 ff.: U.S. wit- 
nessed languid recoxery, blemished by the 
depression of 1938, and then followed by 
an upturn with the war demands; British 
industrial expansion resumed until 
1937, when the recession of 1937-38 
slowed development, which restarted with 
the outbreak of war. German industrial 
growth, sharply jarred by the depression, 
moved upward as Germany prepared for 
war. 1930’s: Giowth of manufacturing in 
the mature industrial nations did not 
keep pace with the world as a whole. 


iNDExrs OF Manlfacti'rjng Activiiy 
(1913 = 100) 



UX 

Ceimany 

V.K. 

trance 

World 

1920 

122.2 

59.0 

92.6 

70.4 

93.2 

1921 

98.0 

74.7 

55.1 

61.4 

81.1 

1922 

99.5 

81.8 

73.5 

87.8 

99.5 

1923 

141.4 

55.4 

79.1 

95 2 

104.5 

1924 

133.2 

81.8 

87.8 

117.9 

111.0 

1925 

148.0 

94.9 

86.3 

114.3 

120.7 

1926 

156.1 

90.9 

78.8 

129.8 

126.5 

1927 

154.5 

122.1 

96.0 

115.6 

134.5 

1928 

162.8 

118.3 

95.1 

134.4 

141.8 

1929 

180.8 

117.3 

100.3 

142.7 

15.3.3 

1930 

140.0 

101.6 

91.3 

139.9 

137.5 

1931 

121.6 

85.1 

82.4 

122.6 

122.4 

1932 

93.7 

70.2 

82.5 

105.4 

108.4 

1933 

111.8 

79 4 

88.3 

119.8 

121.7 

1934 

121.6 

101.8 

100.2 

111.4 

136.4 

1935 

H0.3 

1167 

107.9 

109.1 

1.54.5 

1936 

171.0 

127.5 

119.1 

116.3 

178.1 

1937 

185.8 

1.38.1 

127.8 

123.8 

195.8 

1938 

143.0 

149.3 

117.6 

114.6 

182.7 


Source: League of Nations. Industrialization and Foieign Trade, New 
Yoik, 1945. 


In the mature industrial nations innova- 
tions were not for the most part in tex- 
tiles (except for synthetics) , or in iron 
and steel, or in shipbuilding. 

Textiles: 1920’s: To counteract decline, 
certain American textile companies trans- 


ferred their operations«from New England 
to the South, where labor rates were 
lower; 1930’s: the textile industry in the 
U.S. floundered. 1920-40: The British 
textile industry, Britain’s great staple in 
the past, was on the decline; 1924: British 
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% Distribution of the World's 
MAN urAcrLRiN(. Production 



C/.5. 

Germany 

UK. 

Fraru 

1913» 

35.8 

14.3 

14.1 

7.0 

1926/29 

42.2 

11.6 

9.4 

6.6 

1936/38 

32.2 

l0.7 

9.2 

4.5 


» These 1913 figures (unlike those on p. 707 
above) are adjusted to represent the frontiers 
established after World War I. 

Source: League of Nations, Industrializa- 
tion and Foreign Trade, New York. 1945. 

output of cotton textiles equaled £84 
million; 1935: British cotton textile out- 
put was £40 million. Rayon production 
in the IJ.S. and Great Britain grew. 

Iron and steel: Basic innovations were 
absent in iron- and stcelmaking, although 
there were advances in metallurgy and 
chemistry of steels (new alloys and im- 
provements in old methods: larger ovens, 
mechanization of rolling mills, and fuel 
economy) ; in Germany new processes of 
producing steel, using low-grade iron ore, 
were introduced by the state owned Her- 
mann Goring Works. On the whole, how- 
ever, the iron and steel industries in the 
mature nations were not progressive in- 
dustries and were slow to adopt what 
technological improvements there were. 
Growth industries in the mature indus- 
trial nations were automobiles, chemicals, 
and electrical supplies of all kinds. The 
pattern of development in the growth in- 
dustries varied by country and by decade. 

Automobiles: 1920’s: Prosperity in 
America was linked with the expansion 
of the automobile industry. 1929: In the 
U.S., automobile production peaked at 
an output of 4.5 m. passenger cars, a 
figure not exceeded again until after 
World War II; the U.S. automobile indus- 
try had 3 large producers. Ford, General 
Motors, and Chrysler (formed in 1925). 
1919 ff.: Europe copied Ameiica’s mass- 
production methods; in England, Morris 
and Austin produced cars by mass produc- 
tion; Ford expanded its output at Man- 
chester, England; iq France, Renault and 
Citroen adopted moving assembly lines. 
1924: Adam Opel, A.G., in Germany 
(which had begun to manufacture cars 
in 1898) started postwar operations, 
adopting American mass-production 


methods; it made a small car and led in 
German industry. 1925: General Motors 
bought the small British producer, Vaux- 
hall Motors, Ltd. 192811.: Ford started 
construction of the largest automobile 
plant outside the U.S., at Dagenham, 
England (1st cars produced in 1931). 
1929: General Motors purchased control 
of Adam Opel, A.G., giving G.M. leader- 
ship in the German automobile industry. 
1931: Ford started to manufacture at 
Cologne, Germany. 1934: Ford began to 
make automobiles in France; Simea 
(Socicte Industrielle de Mecanique et 
Carrosserie) , the successor to a Fiat 
dealership in France, began to produce 
Fiat cars in France. 1934, 8 Mar.: Adolf 
Hitler proposed the Volksumgen, a cheap 
mass-produced vehicle. 19.34 ft.: British, 
German, and French automobile output 
(protected by tarift barriers) rose, in all 
these countries small cars, locally pro- 
duced, designed for the Fiiropean mar- 
kets, made progress over the imported 
large American units. 1930’s.: LI.S auto- 
mobile production was lower than in the 
1920's: in Europe, automobile output 
exceeded the European levels of the 
1920’s, but the U.S. industry continued to 
outproduce all of Europe. 

Chemical industry. 1919 ft.: The Ameri- 
can chemical industry adopted innova- 
tions developed in Eurojre (rayon, cello- 
phane, etc.) . 1920: Standard Oil (N.J.) 
produced isopropyl alcohol commercially, 
the 1st chemical from petroleum. 1923: 
Thiokol, 1st synthetic rubber, discovered 
by American chemist f. C. Patrick (1892- 
1965). 1925, 28 Nov.:' I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie formed, combining all the major 
chemical producers in Germany; I. G. 
Farben diversified into all facets of the 
chemical industry. 1928, Oct.: Imperial 
Chemical Industries (I.C.I.) joined to- 
gether the 4 great British companies 
manufacturing heavy chemicals, alkalies, 
explosives, and coal-tar dyes into a new 
company with an authorized capital of 
£65 million, a new high in Britain. 1928: 
£tablisscments Kuhlmann in France 
linked the Kuhlmann enterprises (in sul- 
phuric acid) , St.-Gobain (heavy chemi- 
cals, alkalies, fertilizers, glass, etc.) , 
Pecniney (electrochemicals) , and the 
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Nitrogenous & Composited Fertilizer Co. 
(synthetic ammonia). 1929: In the U.S., 
there was no single greal chemical com- 
pany, the leaders in the American chemi- 
cal industry were Du Pont. .Allied Chemi- 
cal, and Union Carbide; there were a 
large number of pharmaceutical concerns, 
the oil companies were becoming in- 
terested in the chemical industry. 1920’s: 
The age of synthetics and new chemical 
processes; synthetic nitrogen increasingly 
replaced natural nitrates, synthetics chal- 
lenged wood chemicals, synthetic medi 
cines rose in numbers, synthetic lacquers 
and resins came into commercial produc- 
tion. the phenolic and ccllulosic plastics 
were widely used, rayon output grew, the 
petrochemical industries began, and 
hydrogenation of oil and coal was de 
\eloped. 19.^1: Belgian-born American 
chemist Julius A. Nieuwland (187H- 
19.S6) discovered "Neoprene." a synthetic 
rubber introduced by Du Pont. 19.H3; 
I.C.I. made 1st commercially produced 
synthetic detergent; soapless shampoos 
were developed in Germany by I. G. 
Farben. 1934: 1st Buna rubber (S) pat- 
ented in Germany by 1. G. Farben, com- 
mercial production of vitamin C began in 
the U.S. and Europe, the 1st vitamin to be 
prepared chemically. 1935, 28 Feb.: Nylon 
discovered by Wallace H. Carothers 
(1896-1937), American chemists, at Du 
Pont (1940, 15 May; nylon stockings 1st 
put on sale) . 1936: Leonard Colebrook 
and Neave Kenny in England introduced 
sulfanilamide, the 1st of the sulfa drugs. 
(19.38: A. J. Ewins and M. A. Phillips in 
England synthesized sulfapyridine, the 
most effective of the early sulfa drugs.) 
1937, Mar.: Sun Oil Co. began to operate 
the 1st fully commercial catalytic crack- 
ing unit by the Houdry process, developed 
by French engineer Eugene J. Houdry 
(1892-1962): the Houdry process created 
a revolution in oil rerming, producing 
high-octane gasoline at quality and yields 
better than ever before. 1938: "Fiberglas 
patented by Americans Games Slayfer 
(1896-1964) and John H. Thomas (b. 
1907). 1939: Swiss chemist Paul Muller 
(1899-1965) invented DDT. 1930’s: Large 
expansion in synthetic plastics and abra- 
sives; the Germans maintained superiority 


in a wide range of chemical products. 
1939: The value of chemicals produced 
by American industry totaled $3.7 billion 
compared with $451 million in 1920; a 
chemical revolution had taken place, in- 
\olving rlie use of 'chemicals in many 
industries and the spread of new chemical 
processes and new synthetic products. 
1930’s: In the mature industrial nations, 
especially the U.S. and Germany, the 
chemical industries were highly innova- 
tive. 1942: Penicillin (discovered in Eng- 
land in 1929) was introduced to the 
public, the 1st antibiotic to prove useful 
lor injection into the body. 1944: Strepto- 
mycin introduced. I'he age of antibiotics 
had begun. 

Electrical indu.stries: The expanding 
use of cleitric power meant a comparable 
giowth in the manufacture of industrial 
and consumer electiical products. 1919: 
General Electric Co. formed Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 1920’s: The radio 
changed from a toy to a household ap- 
pliance in all the mature industrial na- 
tions. 1924: Lst television system devel- 
bped. 1925: The 1st 2 theaters in the 
world to be completely air-conditioned 
were in New York, the Rivoli and the 
Rialto; this stimulated the development 
of air-conditioning equipment by electri- 
cal cos.; 1st automatic electric percolator 
developed in the U.S.; 1926: 1st auto- 
matic electric toasters lor use in the home 
produced in the U.S. 1929, Jan.: Forma- 
tion of Associated Electrical Industries. 
Ltd. in England, a merger of several of 
the largest British electrical firms. 1930, 
July: Schick, Inc., marketed the 1st com- 
mercial electric shaver. 1937: 1st fully 
automatic electrically operated washing 
machine produced in the U.S. 1938: In- 
troduction of fiuorescent lamps in the 
U.S. 1939: R.C.A. demonstrated 1st color 
T.V. 194()'s: Electronics developed as a 
subsidiary of the electrical industry. 1944, 
May: Professor Howard Hathaway Aiken 
(b. 1900) , with the co-operation of In- 
ternational Business I^Iachines, built an 
automatic sequence-controlled calculator. 
Harvard Mark I; this was the 1st suc- 
cessful general-purpose digital computer. 
1945: John W. Mauchly (b. 1907) and 
J. Presper Eckert (b. 1919) at the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania designed and 
built the Electronic Numerical Integrator 
and Calculator (ENIAC), the 1st elec- 
tronic computer. 1945, May: 1st computer 
program, written by J. von Neumann 
(1903-57), for the Electronic Discrete 
Variable Automatic Computer (EDVAC), 
then under design. 

Aircraft industry: An aircraft industry 
grew in every mature industrial nation. 


Average Annual Increase in 
MANUFAcruRiNC, 1933-48 
(% per annum) 


U.S. 

8.1 

Belgium 

2.4 

U.K. 

1..5 

Holland 

1.0 

France 

.2 


Source; UN, Growth of 
World Industry— National 
Tables. 


1938-48: Decline in manufacturing ac- 
tivity in West Germany was equivalent 
to an average annual loss of 6.9%. 

CONSUMER GOODS. 1920 s: Revolu- 
tion in consumer goods industries, espe- 


cially in U.S.: automobiles, electrical ap- 
pliances (from radios to refrigerators) , 
cosmetics, etc., A^ere widely available to 
consumers. Consumer goods were accom- 
panied by consumer credit provisions 
and new retailing outlets. The U.S. had 
developed mass-production industries that 
went far beyond those related to housing, 
clothing, feeding, and defense. 1930's: 
Depression temporarily dampened con- 
sumer spending. 1939-45: Industries con- 
verted from consumer goods to wartime 
industries. 

TRANSPORTATION. Railroads: 
1919 ff.: Traffic on the railroads rose stead- 
ily in the U.K., France, and Germany. 
1919-39: American railroads were eclipsed 
by the automobile; passenger traffic de- 
clined. 1924-41: I'ransition from steam 
to diesel and diesel-electric locomotives. 

Automobiles, trucks, and highways: 
1919 ff.: Automobile travel in the U.S. 
and Europe grew rapidly, but the private 
automobile in Europe was not nearly as 
ubicpiitous as in the U.S.; in the U.S. and 
Europe, the truck began to provide com- 
petition with the railroads for freight 
traffic. 


U.S. 



Total 

Private 

Autos 

1921 

10.49 

9.21 

1926 

22.05 

19.22 

1930 

26.53 

23.00 

1935 

26.23 

22.49 

1938 

29.44 

25.17 


Rix.istered Motor Vehicles 
(million) 


U.K. 

Private 


Total 

Autos 

Total 

.46 

, .25 

.23 

1.04 

.68 

.89 

1.52 

1,04 

1.46 

2.04 

1.48 

2.06 

1.42 

1.94 

2.25 


Germany 


Private 

Autos 

Total 

Private 

Autos 

.17 

.09 

.06 

.51 

.32 

.21 

1.10 

.68 

.43 

1.50 

1.12 

.81 

1.82 

1.82 

1.30 


Expansion of motor vehicle use created 
a need for new roads and highways. 
1930's: Highway construction was a form 
of public works to use the unemployed, 
especially in Germany and the U.S. 1933, 
June: Law passed in Germany authoriz- 
ing construction of 4,200 miles of Reich 
motor roads. 1933-40: Germany built a 
system of expressways (the Autobahnen) , 
1940: In the U.S. the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike opened, the 1st modern toll road in 
America. 

Air travel: 1919, 5 Feb.: 1st civilian 
airline with passenger service, Germany’s 


Deutsche Luftreederei, staited operations 
between Berlin, Leipzig, and Weimar; 8- 
31 May: American Albert Cushing Read 
(1887-1967) made 1st transatlantic cross- 
ing, stopping at 2 islands in the Azores, at 
Lisbon, and then on to Plymouth, Eng- 
land. 14-15 June: British aviators Capt. 
John Alcock (1892-1919) and Lieut. 
Arthur W. Brown (1886-1948) made 1st 
nonstop transatlantic crossing by airplane 
(Newfoundland to Ireland, 1,936 mi.— 15 
hrs. and 57 mins) . 1924, 6 Apr.-28 Sept.: 
3 U.S. Army planes circumnavigated the 
globe. 1927, 20-21 May: American Charles 
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A. Lindbergh (b. 1902) in his mono- 
plane, Spirit of St. Louis, made 1st non- 
stop solo flight from Ne\> York to Paris, 
3,610 mi.— 33 hrs. and 29 mins. 1929, 24 
Sept.: American aviator James H. Doo- 
little (b. 1896) made 1st public all-blind 
(i.e. instrument) flight, accompanied by 
a check pilot. 1935, 9 Mar.: Hermann 
Goring announced the existence of a 
German Air Force, this meant that Ger- 
many was openly violating the I reaty of 
Veisailles; Dec.: U.S.-built Douglas DC-3 
made its 1st flight; the DC-3 was one of 
the most successful aircraft in aviation 
history. (By 1938 the bulk of air travel 
in the IJ.S. was by DC-3.) 1937: Sched- 
uled airlines worldwide transported 2.5 
m. passengers. 1938, 10-14 July: Ameri- 
can Howard Hughes (b. 1905) , with 4 
others, flew around the world in 3 days, 
19 hrs., and 17 mins. 1939, 20 May: Pan 
American Airways started tegular com- 
mercial flights between the U.S. and 
Europe, by way of the A/ores 1939-15: 
Air travel for mililaiy j)nrj)Oscs ex- 
panded. 19^10, 8 July: Boeing 307-B 
Stratoliner made 1st commertial flight 
with a pressurized cabin. Application of 
new forms of propulsion to air travel: 
1926, 16 Mar.: Goddard launched world’s 
1st liquid-fueled rocket at Auburn, Mass.; 
it traveled 184 ft. in 21/0 secs.; the event 
was the "Kitty Hawk" of rocket history. 
1928, 11 June: Friedrich Stamer in Ger- 
many macle 1st rocket-powered flight in a 
tailless glider (1-mi. flight). 1929, 17 
July: Goddard fired a liquid-fueled 
rocket with a camera, thermometer, and 
barometer and recovered these items in- 
tact after the flight; Aug.: 1st recorded 
jet-assisted take-off of an airplane oc- 
curred in Dessau, Germany, powered by 
a battery of solid-propellant rockets; 30 
Sept.: 1st jet-assisted takeoff of a glider 
. (powered with 16 rockets of 50 lbs. 
thrust), which made successful 75-sec. 
2-mi. flight in Frankfurt, Germany: Fritz 
von Opel was the pilot. 1930, 4 Apr.: 
Formation of the American Inter- 
planetary Society (later American Rocket 
Society) by David Lasser, G. Edward 
Pendray, Fletcher Pratt, and 9 others, 
with the goal of "interplanetary expedi- 
tions and travel." 1931, 14 Mar.: In Ger- 


many, 1st European-made liquid-fueled 
’"ocket was launched (built by Johannes 
Winkler). 1939, 27 ACig.: 1st complete 
flight of jet-propelled aircraft, piloted by 
Erich Warsitz, took place secretly in 
Germany. 1941, 15 Mtiy: 1st official flight 
of British turbojet (with Whittle’s jet en- 
gine) ; July: 1st successful U.S. jet-assisted 
take-off. 1942, 1 Oct.: 1st U.S. jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft tested at Muroc, Calif.; 
aircraft was powered by engines devel- 
oped by General Electric Co. in the U.S. 
from the British VV9)ittle model; 3 Oct.: 
1st successful experimental launch and 
flight of 51 / 2 -ion German rocket (V-2) . 
1913, Aug.: Germans launched 1st radio- 
controlled glide bomb against a British 
ship—ihe start of guided-missile warfare. 
1944, 8 Jan.: (et-propelled Lockheed 
XP-80 made Isi flight (at 500 mph) from 
Muroc. (^alif.; this was the 1st U.S. air- 
plane tlcsigned from the start for turbo- 
|Ct propulsion; it was powered by a 
British engine; 13 June: 1st German V-1 
fell on London. 19*11, Summer: German 
piogram initiated for use of manned 
T-l’s lor suicide missions, test flights 
made in Germany. 8 Sept.: 1st German 
V-2 rocket (3,100 mph) struck England. 
1915, 8 May: At time of German sur- 
render, more than 20,000 V-I's and V-2’s 
had been fired. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 1920, 16 July: 
World’s 1st commercial radio telephone 
service opened between Los Angeles, 
Calif., anci Santa Catalina Island; 2 Nov., 
Station KDKA, owned and operated by 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., opened in Pittsburgh— the 1st radio 
station to broadcast regularly scheduled 
programs (1st broadcast was the election 
returns of the Harding-Cox presidential 
contest) . 1922: British Broadcasting 

Company organized; in the U.S. Albert H. 
I'aylor and Leo G. Young 1st developed 
"radio detection’’— the 1st step in radar. 
1923: Charles Francis Jenkins (1867- 
1934) transmitted pictures of President 
Harding by radio from Washington to 
Philadelphia; Apr., 1st sound-on-film talk- 
ing pictures (vaudeville shorts) shown at 
Rivoli Theater, New York. 1924: Russian- 
born American Vladimir K. Zworykin (b. 
1889) completed a television system, in- 
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eluding an iconoscope (pickup eye) and 
kinescope (receiving tube) in the West- 
inghouse research laboratory in Pitts- 
burgh; 1st 3-color traffic lights appeared 
in the U.S. 1926: Western Kleclric Co. 
made sound films commercially practical; 
British Broadcasting Ciorp. established, 
replacing British Broadcasting Co.; in 
U.S. Gregory Brett (b. 1899) and Merle 
A. Tuve (b. 1901) developed effective 
radar detection; in Britain J. L. Baird 
(1888-1946) demonstrated television in 
Soho. 1927: New York to London tele- 
phone communication established; talking 
equipment, with simultaneous action and 
sound, announced in U.S. for motion 
pictures; 1st transmission of television 
signals. New York to Washington, by 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
1928, 6 July: 1st all-talking moving 
picture presented at Strand Theater, 
New York; the “movie" spread rap- 
idly and movie theaters multiplied; 11 
Sept.: Radio Station WGY, Schenectady, 
broadcast the 1st television play. 1928: 
American scientist E. F. W. Alexanderson 
(b. 1878) made 1st demonstration oi 
home television; in Britain J. L. Baird 
demonstrated color television. 1932, 11 
Oct.: Television 1st used in a political 
campaign in the U.S. 1935: Great Britain 
had 5 radar detection stations in opera- 
tion. 1936: Broadcasting by FM (fre- 
quency modulation) developed by Ameri- 
can Edwin H. Armstrong (1890-1954) ; 
2 Nov.: BBC started television service. 
1938: Chester Carlson demonstrated the 
feasibility of xerography. (1940: Carlson 
took out his 1st patent; 1944: the Battelle 
Memorial Institute agreed to develop the 
invention; 1947: agreement between Bat- 
telle and the Haloid Co. (now Xerox 
Corp.) to further develop the invention; 
1960: 1st xerographic copier marketed.) 
1941: 1st full commercial television in 
U.S., but television did not become com- 
monplace in the U.S. until after World 
War II. 

FINANCE. 191f>ff.: Domestic and inter- 
national finance became interwoven. The 
mature industrial nations were the prin- 
cipals in international financial relations, 
involving the entire world. 1919: Disrup- 
tion of European financial conditions 


after the war; huge wartime-incurred 
debts leprcsemcd peacetime obligations. 
Wartime inflation had destroyed the 
value of savings, thus impeding the re- 
vival of investment; postwar inflation 
contiriucd, interest rates on borrowing 
were high because no one knew the value 
of money. 1919: U.S. had become the 
greatest creditor nation in the world; 
America came out of the war with in- 
flation, but with prosperity. U.S. returned 
to the gold standard. (1917: U.S had 
placed an embargo on gold and sus- 
pended gold redemption.) 1921: Severe 
worldwide recession in the U.S. and 
Western Europe. 

German financial crisis: 1921, 30 Apr.: 
Reparations Commission set German rep- 
aration obligations at roughly $32.5 bil- 
lion; at that point Germany had paid less 
than half its interim obligations, Ger- 
many accepted these reparation terms 
and raised funds for the initial payment 
by borrowing in l.ondon. German infla- 
tion grew, and the German mark lost its 
value rapidly. 1922, July: Germany re- 
quested a 2-year moratorium on repara- 
tion payments. The French government 
refused. 26 Dec. and 9 Jan.: The Repara- 
tions Commission declared Germany in 
default on reparations. 1923, II Jan.: As 
a result, France and Belgium occupied 
the Ruhr district. Oct.: A new bank, the 
Rentenbank, was established in Germany 
to issue new currency. Nov.: German cur- 
rency reform; new German mark replaced 
the old mark at the rale of 1 new mark 
for every 1 tiillion old marks. The suc- 
cessful currency reform had been accom- 
plished by Hjalmar Schacht (b. 1877), 
president of the Rentenbank. 1923: 
Britain had lent the allies funds during 
the war, which the latter expected to 
repay through reparations; the U.S. had 
lent Britain money during the war, which 
it expected to have repaid; with the Ger- 
man defaults, the chain of debt repay- 
ments broke down. 1924. 9 Apr.: The 
Dawes Plan issued, prepared by a com- 
mittee under American Charles G. Dawes 
(1865-1951) ; it provided for reorganiza- 
tion of the German Reichsbank under 
allied supervision, reduction of German 
reparation payments, a virtual morato- 
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rium on German debt payments for 1 
year, a loan to Germany of 800 m. gold 
marks (of which $110 m.Vould be raised 
in the U.S.) ; 1 Sept.: the Dawes Plan 
went into effect; Schacht became presi- 
dent of reorgan i7ed Reichsbank (serving 
until 1030). 1921: With the Nov. 1923 
currency reform and the Dawes Plan, 
Germany seemed on the route to re- 
covery: the nation returned to the gold 
standard. 1925, May: Britain went back 
to the gold standard at the prewar parity 
in relation to the dollar (JJ'l.BG) ; 1926, 
25 Oct.: Belgium returned to the gold 
standard. 1928, 25 June: French legisla- 
tion brought France back to the gold 
standard. 1928: Restoration of pre-1914 
financial conditions seemed achieved; yet 
the restoration was precarious. 

International indebtedness: Interna- 
tional long-term lending on the part of 
U.S., Britain, and France rose. Germany 
was by now an important debtor on in- 
ternational account, borrowing from 
abroad about 3 times as much as she paid 
out in reparations "I he U.S. lent money 
to Get many for the latter to pay repara- 
tions, which allowed Furoj)ean countries 
to pay their war debts to the U.S. 1929, 
7 June: The Young Plan, prepared by 
American Owen D. Young (1874-1962), 
aimed at a 6nal settlement of the repara- 
tions question; it reduced German in- 
debtedness to $8 billion, payable over 
58i/o years. 1929, Oct.: U.S. stock-market 
crash, Nov. It.: U.S. stock-market prices 
continued to fall; U.S. loans to Europe 
began to dry up. 1930: Bank suspensions 
in U.S. reached 1,352: losses to depositors. 
$343.5 million. 1931, Mar.: When Ger- 
many made plans for a customs union 
with Austria, the French in opposition 
brought financial pressure on Austria and 
Germany. 11 May: The largest com- 
mercial bank in Austria, Kredit-Anstall, 
failed. 5 June: German government 
memorandum mentioned the possibility 
of discontinuing reparations payments; 
foreign short-term funds, fearing disaster, 
ffed Germany; Bank for International 
Settlements (established May 1930) , 
Bank of England, Bank of France, and 
the U.S. Federal Reserve System loaned 
Germany $25 m. to tide her over financial 


collapse. 20 June: U.S. President Herbert 
Hoover proposed a 1-vear moratorium 
on all reparations and war-debt pay- 
ments. 7 July: French government ac- 
cepted the Hoover proposal. 12 July: The 
important German * Darmstadter and 
National Bank failed; run on other Ger- 
man banks; German government decided 
to close all banks and credit institutions 
in the country (banks were reopened 5 
Aug.) ; Germany froze British short-term 
assets in Germany. 20-23 July: London 
conference of representatives of the U.S., 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and the U.K. agreed to renew loans to 
Germany when they expired. July: 
Britain (because of blocked short-term 
assets in Germany and Central Europe) 
became a heavy borrower from abroad. 
French banks began to withdraw funds 
from London, as did other foreign banks, 
when rumors spread of possible financial 
difficulty. Aug.: Britain’s reserves of 
foreign exchange reached a new low. 23 
\ng.: British government resigned. 21 
Sept : Britain suspended the gold stand- 
ard 23 Dec.: Committee of the Bank for 
International Settlements reported Ger- 
many would not be able to make pay- 
ment on reparations, due in July 1932. 
1931: 2,294 bank suspensions ocdirred 
in the U.S.; losses to depositors came to 
$391.2 million. 1932, 2 Feb.: Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation established in 
the U.S. with authority to provide 
emergency financing for U.S. bunking in- 
stitutions, life insurance companies, 
building and loan societies, railroads, and 
farm mortgage associations: Chailes G. 
Dawes headed the R.F.C. 27 Feb.: In 
U.S. the Glass-Steagall Act passed, de- 
signed to increase the collateral the Fed- 
eral Reserve could hold against Federal 
Reserve notes; government bonds as well 
as eligible paper were to serve as col- 
lateral; the act provided aid for individ- 
ual banks, bioadening the conditions 
under which they could boirow from the 
Federal Reserve. 16 Jsine: International 
conference opened at Lausanne to dis- 
cuss problem of German reparations and 
interallied debts; plans made were not 
ratified by governments involved. Ger- 
many never resumed reparations pay- 
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ments. 1932: Britain established an Ex- 
change Equalization Account, through 
the operations of which it attempted to 
control fluctuations of the pound and the 
currencies tied to it; Britain, as leader of 
the so-called sterling bloc, took respon- 
sibility for stabilizing the currency of the 
bloc. 

U.S. financial crisis: 1932: 1,456 bank 
suspensions in U.S.; losses to depositors, 
5172.5 million. (The existence of the 
R.F.C. had stemmed the tide of bank 
failures temporarily.) 1933, Jan.-Feb.: 
Bank failures in the U.S. mounted; 4 
Feb., Louisiana declared a 1-day bank 
holiday; 14 Feb., Michigan governor 
called for an 8-day bank holiday; 2 Mar., 
21 other U.S. states had suspended or re- 
stricted banking operations. 4 Mar.: On 
Inauguration Day practically every bank 
in the U.S. was closed or under restric- 
tion by state proclamation. 5 Mar., II 
P.M.: The new U.S. President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, issued a proclamation, 
dated Mon., 6 Mar., proclaiming a 4-day 
bank holiday and placing a 4-day em- 
bargo on gold, silver, and currency ex- 
ports; although Secretary of Treasury 
William H. Woodin declared U.S. had 
not gone off the gold standard, this effec- 
tively took the country off gold, fopit put 
gold out of reach. 9 Mar.: Emergency 
Banking Relief Act in U.S. approved the 
national bank holiday and other measures 
taken by the President; the act provided 
a plan for the reopening of all sound 
banks and gave the President broad 
powers over transactions in credit, cur- 
rency, gold, and silver. 10 Mar.: U.S. ex- 
ecutive order continued the prohibition 
against gold exports and dealings in for- 
eign exchange, except under Treasury 
permission. 19 Apr.: Executive order took 
U.S. definitely off the gold standard, pro- 
hibiting gold exports unless they were 
shown to be “necessary to promote the 
public interest." 12 May: Thomas Amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
authorized U.S. Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase up to 53 billion of government 
securities directly from the Treasury, and 
if they did not the President was au- 
thorized to direct the Treasury to issue 


up to 53 billion in greenbacks; the 
Ihomas Amendment provided for de- 
valuation by presidential proclamation 
of the gold content of the dollar by a 
maximum of 50%. 5 June: Gold Clause 
Repeal Joint Resolution; the gold clause 
in U.S. federal and private obligations 
w'as canceled; contracts and debts became 
payable in legal tender. 

Increase in governmental controls: 1932, 
12 June-27 July: World Economic Confer- 
ence in London, avoiding discussion of the 
insoluble issues of war debts and repara- 
tions, sought to secure agreement on cur- 
rency stabilization; the U.S. sent represent- 
atives, but the U.S. policy— with the re- 
moval of the gold standard just before the 
conference— was more national than inter- 
national; the conference did nothing to re- 
store international financial stability. 1933, 
16 June: U.S. Banking Act (1) created the 
Federal Bank Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, for guaranteeing individual bank 
deposits under 55»000; (2) prohibited the 
payment of interest on moneys in check- 
ing accounts in banks in the Federal Re- 
serve System; (3) raised minimum capital 
requirements for national banks to 530,- 
000; (4) allowed branch banking by na- 
tional banks, where it was permitted to 
state banks by state law; and (5) ex- 
tended the open-market operations of the 
Federal Reserve Board— all of which 
measures were designed to cope with the 
U.S. domestic crisis. 25 Oct.: U.S. govern- 
ment set the price of gold at 531.36 an 
ounce (as compared with 529.01 an ounce 
on the world markets on 24 Oct). 18 
Dec.: Price of gold increased to 534.06. 
1933: France remained on the gold stand- 
ard (until Sept. 1936) ; Germany kept an 
“artificial” parity and retained foreign- 
exchange controls. The National Socialist 
government in Germany completely re- 
pudiated its reparation obligations. Euro- 
pean nations, which owed the U.S. 510.3 
billion (of which 57.1 billion were war 
debts and 53.2 billion were postwar 
loans) , had repaid less than S3 billion. 
1933 ff.: Under Hjalmar Schacht, as pres- 
ident of the Reichsbank (1933-39) and 
as minister of. economics (1934-37), 
Germany mobilized its finances for re- 
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armament; Schacht printed banknotes, 
manipulated currency (at 1 point, Ger- 
man currency was estimried to have 237 
different values) , and created credit 
within the nation; Schacht was considered 
to be a financial magician. 1934, 30 [an.: 
Gold Reserve Act in U.S. gave the gov- 
ernment greater control over dollar de- 
valuation; the act placed the U.S. on a 
gold-bullion standard internationally and 
on an irredeemable paper standard 
domestically; it amended the Thomas 
Amendment to give the President the 
power to devalue the dollar to between 
50% and 60% of its former gold value. 
31 Jan.: President Roosevelt by proc- 
lamation officially devalued the dollar 
to 59.06% of its former value, and Sec- 
retary of Treasury Henry M. Morgenthau, 
Jr., announced that he would buy and 
sell gold at $35 an ounce plus or minus 
i/J of 1% handling charge. 13 Apr: The 
Johnson Act in the U.S. prohibited loans 
by Americans to any foreign government 
that remained in default in its payments 
to the U.S. 5 Dec.: German law for reg- 
ulation of credit put German banks 
under tight governmctit control. 1935, 
Mar.: Belgium went olf the gold standard, 
devaluing its currency. 23 Aug.: U S. 
Banking Act of 1935— a purely domestic 
act— provided that (1) the title of the 
Federal Reserve Board be changed to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. (2) state nonmember 
banks having $1 million or more deposits 
were required to become members of the 
Reserve System by July 1942 or forfeit 
their insurance benefits, and (3) an 
open-market committee composed of the 
Board of Governors and 5 representatives 
of the Reserve banks be created, these 
and other provisions made the Banking 
Act of 1935 an important step in the 
direction of central banking in the IbS — 
'the largest step since the pass:ige of the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 1936, July: 
Reform of the Bank of France, under 
which the French government got a lead- 
ing voice in bank policies. (7 Aug.~25 
Sept.: The Bank of France lost $320 m., 
principally to the U S. and England.) 
25 Sept.: Tripartite Currency Agieement 

DD 


between France, Great Britain, and the 
U.S. announced; these countries agreed to 
co-operate in the stabilization of cur- 
reheies; this was a key move toward joint 
action in monetary and exchange matters; 
26 Sept.: France virtually suspended the 
gold standard; 27 Sept.: Holland left 
gold; 28 Sept.: Switzerland left gold. 1 
Oct.: Legislation in France authorized 
suspension of the gold standard law of 
25 June, 1928, thus officially devaluing 
the franc; U.S. arranged with Great 
Britain and France for the purchase and 
sale of gold through stabilization funds 
ot these countries, with the aim of reduc- 
ing fluctuations between their currencies. 
1937, June: Gold began to flee France; 
the franc declined. 1 July: France re- 
moved the legal limits on exchange fluc- 
tuations. 1937-38: French franc gained 
value in late 1937 (with reaffirmation of 
the Tripartite Agreement) , but declined 
again in 1938. 1939, 20 Jan.: Walther 
Funk replaced Schacht as president of 
the Reichsbank in Germany; 24 Mar.: 
Germany undertook a new inflationary fi- 
'^ancial program; German foreign-ex- 
change controls remained in force; re- 
mittances remained blocked. 

World War II measures: 1939, Sept.: 
With the coming of the war, new controls 
on foreign exchange were imposed. The 
British pound, which had declined from 
$4.86 to $3.20 after the Sept. 1931 de- 
valuation and had risen up to $4.90 be- 
fore World War 11, was now fixed at 
$103. 1910: U.S., France, and Great 
Britain recognized that to deal with the 
disruption of trade and payments in the 
1930's a properly functioning interna- 
tional payments systems was required; the 
experiences of the 1930’s indicated that 
the nd hoc steps taken by individual 
states were inadequate, but solutions were 
not yet at hand. 1910, Apr.: When Ger- 
many invaded Denmark and Norway, 
US. fioze the assets owned by these coun- 
tries in the U.S., to prevent American 
funds and property oj these countries 
being utilized by Germany and to protect 
them for their owners. (As other areas 
were occupied by Germany, U.S. followed 
the same procedure.) June: With Ger- 
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man occupation of France, the Tripartite 
Agreement became inoperative; it had, 
howe\er, been an early stage in interna- 
tional cO'Ojieraiion. 1942, Aug.: John 
Maynard Keynes proposed an Interna- 
tional Clearing Llivion, ccjuivalent to an 
international central bank. 1944, Apr.: 
Agreement was reached Irctwcen the U.S. 
and the U.K. on the establishment of an 
International Monetary Fund. July: At 
Bretton Woods, N.H., plans were made 
by 11 nations for such a fund; plans were 
also made for a world bank. 1945, 27 
Dec.: Articles ol Agreement for the In- 
ternational Bank lot Reconstruction and 
Development (the World Bank) and for 
the International Monetary Fund were 
signed by ‘U) countries. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 1920’s: World War 
I disrupted comrtierce. 1920: The current 
value ol U.S. exports reached an all-time 
high, not to be exceeded until 1948. 
The high ligurcs reflected postwar infla- 
tion and worldwide dcmancl. 1921: With 
the recession there was a sharp drop in 
demand. 1924: Measured in terms of 
comtant jrurchasing power (191.S cu”- 
rencies as base) , tlie value of foreign trade 
ol Fiance hacl risen 9%, 1913-24, while 
Britisli trade had declined 3% and that 
of (icrinany 42^;;,. 1928: All the inature 
industrial nations were exporting more 
(ill current values) than in 1913; yet 
Britain, which had in the pre-World 
War 1 years depended on foreign trade 
to stimulate prosperity, was in a poor 
position; if the exjrort values for Britain 
are recalculated in terms of 192.5-29 
prices, then, 1927-29, the average real 
value of British exports ran to about 84% 
of the 1913 level. When in 1925 Britain 
had returned to the gold standard, the 
pound was overvalued— thus imports were 
cheap and exports expensive; British 
goods had dilhculty competing abroad. 
Textile industries in less developed coun- 
tries and Japanese output created -com- 
petition with British textiles overseas. 
British coal exports lagged. By contrast, 
wlicii France returned to the gold stan- 
dard in 1926, the franc was undervalued, 
and French exports rose as a result. 1926- 
29; U.S. foreign trade exceeded British 


foreign trade and the U.S. became the 
world's largest trader. 

Trade restrarnts in the 1920’s: 1920's: 
FarifTs to some extent impeded lire trade 
of industrial countries, but not in a 
major fashion. 1920: Britain decided on 
a complete prohibition ol imports of 
dyestuffs and coal-tar dyes to [)rotect its 
domestic chemical industry and to bar 
the revived German industry. 1921, 3 
Apr.: France passed a temporary tariff, 
raising duties 5 times their 1910 level; 
27 May: Emergency Tariff Act in the 
U.S., with dye licensing provisions and 
embargoes on oxalic and formic acids, 
amyl and butyl alcohols, butyl acetate, 
and fusel oil, aimed to protect America’s 
new (hemical industry; this act also raised 
duties on agriculture: the act contained 
antidum[)ing provisions, whicli provided 
for special duties on goods sold in the 
U.S. at lower prices than they were sold 
abroad; 12 Aug.: Britain also passed an 
antidumping act; 1 Oct.: Safeguarding of 
Industries Act in Britain extended the 
range of wartime McKenna duties, which 
were retained; under the new Briti.sh 
act, customs duties were collected on 
6,000 imported articles. 1922, 21 Sept.: 
Foi'dney-McCiumber Tariff (U.S.) im- 
posed higher duties on agricultural prod- 
ucts, raised otlier rates, and ga\e the 
U..S. President the power to alter duties 
as much as 50% to ecjuali/e foreign and 
domestic costs of pioduciion, this act 
contained the highest iluties in .\mcrican 
history. 1924: Minor reductions in duties 
in England, but duties reimjxrsed in 1925. 
1925, 11 Jan.: High tariff protection 
given to agriculture in Germany, as (ier- 
iriany enacted a tariff of the same type as 
its 1902 tariff. 1926, Apr.: France raised 
all import duties by 30‘|’,, Aug.: Fiance 
again raised all import duties by 30%. 
1927: Further increase in French duties, 
but modifications were made through 
tariff negotiations. 1929: Gustoms duties 
had risen in the mature industrial coun- 
tries well above the 1919 level, but no- 
where were the duties prohibitive. 

19.30’s: 1930-33: Sharp decline of trade 
with worldwide depression. 1933 ff.: At- 
tempts at trade recovery, but in a context 
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of restraint; Britain regained leadership 
in world foreign trade, followed by U.S., 
Germany, and France. • 

Trade restraints in the 1930’s: 1930-3.3: 
Trend worldwide toward trade restric- 
tions, tariffs, exchange controls, quotas, 
and licensing. 1930, 17 June: Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff became law in the U.S.; it 
increased U.S. tariff rates to their highest 
level in 20th cent.; this tariff provoked 
retaliatory action by other countries. 
1931, May: France became the Isi nation 
during the depression to adopt “quanti- 
tative restrictions” on trade, i.e., to put 
quotas on imports. (By 1934, 3,000 
articles were on the French quota list.) 
1932: U.S. introduced “import excise 
taxes," which were tariffs by another 
name, on copj)er, petroleum, coal, lum- 
ber, oils, and fats. 1932, Feb.: With the 
Import Duties Act, Britain instituted 
quotas; Britain was finally fully commit- 
ted to a protective tariff policy; 21 July-20 
Aug.: at the Ottawa Conference vat ions 
pans of the British Empire accepted in- 
creased imperial preference; the result of 
the confeience was a higher external 
tariff for the empire (inclu(ling Britain). 
1932: I'rancc gave preferential tariff con- 
cessions to its colonics. 1933 ff.: Germany 
expanded export trade to the Balkans 
and Latin America. Policies of “bloc 
trading” came into evidence: Britain with 
its empire. France with its empire, Ger- 
many with selected regions, and the U.S. 
to a greater extent with Latin America 
1933: With the depression and trade 
restraints, foreign commerce of the major 
industrial nations sank to a nadir. 1933: 
U.S. exports were a mere 37.9% of the 
1929 level, while imports were 35.8^^ of 
that le\el. 1933-34: Britain maoo bilat- 
eral commercial treaties to reduce tariff 
barriers with Scandinavian and Baltic 
countries. 1934, 12 June; U.S. .sought to 
stem the tide of rising trade barriers with 
the Trade Agreements Act, a turning 
point in U.S. tariff history; it authorized 
the President to enter into reciprocal 
trade agreements with other governments 
for reduction of specific duties by as 
much as 50%. 1934 ff.: U.S., under this 
act, made a series of bilateral agreements 
aiming toward freer trade, but the for- 


eign trade of the U.S. and of the indus- 
trial nations in Europe recovered slowly; 
economic nationalism’ was the norm. 
1937: British exports reached their peak 
for tlic decade (83%, of the 1929 level; 
at no time in the 1930 s did British ex- 
poiis exceed their 1913 level). 1938: 
British exports represented a new low as 
a percentage of British industrial out- 
piit; 192L 27%.; 1930, 22%; 1935. I7%o; 
1938, 15%,. German government policy of 
self-sufficiency discouraged imports; the 
Germans encoinaged exports through (1) 
direct export subsidies, (2) rewards of 
various sorts to exporters, (3) barter 
agreements, and (4) manipulation of ex- 
change rates. Exports did rise as a result. 
1939-15: Imernaiional trade came to be 
shaped by the patterns of war deliveries. 
1940, July: II. S. started export control; 
1911, .\pr.; almost half of U.S. exports 
bad to lie licensed (arms, ammunition, 
cenain machine tools, chemicals, raw 
materials); Dec.: all U.S. exports became 
subject to license after U.S. entered the 
war. Britain and Germany also put on 
festraiius of trade designed to meet war- 
time lecpiirements. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. I920’s: 
Fhe ])rincipal capital markets were New 
York and London. Americans made for- 
eign investments as never before. 1929: 
U.S. foreign investments had a book value 
517.2 billion; those of Britain were 518.2 
billion, this total of 535.4 billion repre- 
sented the bulk of international invest- 
ments. (France had 53.5 billion invested 
abroad, the Netherlands 52.3 billion, Ger- 
many 51.1 billion, .Switzerland $2 billion, 
and Ollier countries, including Canada, 
Belgium, Sweden, Japan, India, Australia, 
and New Zealand, together totaled 5^.7 
billion.) 

1929-33: U.S. capital market evap- 
orated; 1934-40: the U.S. was a net im- 
porter of capital. 1932-37: There was 
a gcneiai disenchantment in Britain with 
foreign investment, Britain became a net 
importer of capital. 1337: The value of 
U.S. foreign investments had dropped to 

511.8 billion, while British foreign in- 
vestment (converted at the exchange rate 
at end of year) had grown slightly to 

518.8 billion. 
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Foreign Investment Position, 1938 
(I million) 



Credits 

Debts 


{Foreign Investments 

(Foreign Investments 


Abroad) 

Within Nation) 

U.K. 

22,905 

1,299 

U.S. 

11,491 

7,007 

France 

3,859 

559 

Germany 

676 

2,743 


1939-45: With the war, Germany lost 
almost all its foreign assets. At war's end 
the U.S. and Britain still ranked as the 
world's largest creditor nations. Together 
they controlled foreign assets of about 
$29.5 billion compared with $35.1 billion 
in 1929 and $34.3 billion in 1938. 

FORETGN AID. 1941, 11 Mar.; U.S. 
Lend-Lease Act aided Britain in supply- 
ing her dollar requirements; goods were 
supplied to Britain without immediate 
payment. 1941, 11 Mar.-1945, Aug.: U.S. 
lend-lease aid came to $43,615 m., of 
which $30,073 m. went to the British 
Empire (mostly to Great Britain) and 
$10,670 m. went to USSR, Reciprocal 
aid to the U.S. from the British Empire 
came to $7,567 m. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. The 
methods of business organization devel- 
oped in the U.S. spread to Euiope. 1920's: 
More use of the corporate form in Eu- 
ope. The “rationalization” movement as- 
sumed popularity in Western Europe, 
with conferences, discussions, and study 
groups established to apply the techniques 
of scientiBc management; linked with this 
was the diffusion to Europe of American 
ideas on mass production of standardized 
products. In the U.S. innovations in 
business organization included (1) the 
increased use of the pyramided holding- 
company structure in utilities, which 
served to centralize control; (2) the in- 
troduction by Du Pont and General 
Motors of a form of organization struc- 
ture for business enterprises— comprising 
a central staff and multidivisional operat- 
ing units, designed to provide efficient 
use of resources within a large corpora- 
tion; (3) the more frequent use of com- 
mittees within a business organization, in 
place of a 1-man decision making system; 
and (4) the spread of research laboratories 


within business enterprises (the earliest 
ones were before World War I, but only 
in the 1920's did they become common) . 
1925-29: 2nd large wave of corporate 
mergers in the U.S.; the corporate form 
provided continuity of business organiza- 
tion and a means of facilitating mergers. 
In the U.S. the corporation had become 
the way of doing business. 1929: In large 
American corporations, there was increas- 
ingly a separation of ownership and 
management control. This was more the 
case in the U.S. than in Europe, because 
of (1) the greater use of the corporate 
form, (2) the longer use of the corporate 
form, and (3) the growth in the U.S. of 
enterprises to a larger scale. In Europe 
too the age of the giant enterprise was 
emerging. 1925, 28 Nov.: Formation of 
I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G, in Germany. 
1926, Oct.: Sir Alfred Mond united 
Brunner-Mond, United Alkali, British 
Dyestuffs Corp., and the Nobel Industries 
into lm[)erial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
1926: Vickers-.\rmstrong, Ltd., munitions 
makers, was founded. 1929, Jan.: Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries founded in 
Britain, merging several of the key British 
electrical companies. 1930; Establishment 
of Unilever, Ltd. In Germany, the cartel 
form of operation continued, sometimes 
encouraged by the German government. 
International cartels also became more 
prevalent. International business enter- 
prises— single companies with business 
stakes worldwide— came into new promi- 
nence. 1930’s: Americans, seeking explana- 
tions for the depression, asked new 
questions about corporate organizations, 
concentration of corporate power, and the 
role of the large business enterprise. 1932: 
Estimated 2,400 cartels in Germany. 
1933 ff.: Under National Socialism in Ger- 
many, the tendency of business organiza- 
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tion was toward more combination, greater 
co-operation, and less competition; com- 
pulsory cartels became [.rcvalent in Ger- 
many. 1930’s: The decline of competition 
was also evident in Britain. In France, 
with general stagnation theic was little 
change in private business organizations, 
although the government played a lar 
larger role in business. 1930’s; Americans 
began to fear the decline of enmperirion 
(pp. 709-770 below) . 

(iOVERNMENT POLICY. General: 
19I9-L^(): The French government. e\- 
petting Germany to cover the bill (with 
re[)aration payments) , put large sums of 
money into retonstiiiciioii of devastated 
areas, which encouraged economic e\parr 
sion in France. 

Frfnch CrMRM (ani kWiFAi K\pi Nniri Ri s 
vs or N MION VI lN<t)ME 



Estunates 

1920 

47.5 

1021 

28.1 

1922 

29 G 

1926 

27 0 


In Rritaiti the governmeiu plavcd a less 
significant role in generating investment, 
after the war, most govetnnient interven- 
tion stojiped. 19-‘J--0. British central 
government exjieiidiiurcs, however, rair 
just over LH)% ol national income, with 
tlie expeirdiiiires mainly on payments of 
the national deljt, defense, and veterans 
[)ensioris In tire U S., Repnhlicair gov- 
ernments held to the motto less govern- 
ment in business, more business in 
govei iimeni", 1920, 1 Mai.-'r June. Mer 
chant Marine Act (Jones Act) provided 
for sale of IJ.S. government owne i ships 
to private interests. 1922-20. U.S federal 
government expeiidiiuies were alroui '1^^, 
of national income. Cierinaiiy, trying des 
perately to ret over liom its w.irtime 
losses, found its domestic policies shaped 
by international coiidiiions 1920. Ger- 
man stale railways became the jrrojjcity 
(jf the Reich: 1921: on ilic ret omiiuMrda- 
tion of the Dawes Flan, piivaie coirifranies 
undertook to operate the C*erman rail- 
roads on 10-yeai leases. 1920-29: I xcept 
in respect of aid to agriculture, in some 


cases tariffs, and in Britain aid to exports, 
there was no marked increase in govern- 
ments' role in the Economies of the 
m*ature industrial nations. 1929-39: With 
the depression and postdepression at- 
tempts at recovery, governments of ma- 
ture nations took on a more important 
role, trying for the 1st time to provide 
extensive aid to the able-bodied unem- 
ployed. 1933 ff.: 'Fhe New Deal in the 
U.S. inaugurated greater government 
partici[)ation; the Natiortal Industrial 
Recovery Act introduced government-in- 
dustry planning (which lasted 1933-35) . 
1933. 1 May Adolf Hitler outlined Ger- 
many's Isl Tycai plan, aiming at lowering 
unemployment and increasing economic 
advance. 193511.: In tlie U.S goyenirncnt- 
indusirv j)laririing was abando'ncd, and 
more reliance was placed on the market 
mechanism, including a government role 
in regulation and welfare. 193.5-3r): I he 
British government’s activities in super- 
vising. co-ordinating, and planning in- 
dustrial expansion began to increase. 
l93l>fF.: In France under the Popular 
Froiir government, stare intervention 
took the form of welfare measures and 
direct jiariicipation. 19S6, .Sept.: Hiller 
aimoumed (Jermany's 2nd l-year plan, 
winch involved more extensive planning 
than had ever been undertaken in the 
U S or Western F.urojre: state control 
and interference sought to make Germany 
self sulfic lent in raw materials, encourage 
iiidiisiries, prompt technological changes, 
and use existing resources efficiently. 
Hiller and Hermann Goring indicated 
that the Tyear j)Ian involved sacrifices; 
workers had to put aside wage increases, 
Irusincss to accept curtailmeni of freedom 
ol action, everybody to pay higher taxes; 
in return lire stale promised Germans 
sccuNiy from enemies in time of war, 
economic strength, and a higher standard 
(if living in the long run. The German 
‘1-year plan was directed toward develop- 
ing Germany’s economic cajiaciiy to fight 
a war. 1938: With the recession in the 
U.S., President Roosevelt was prepared 
lor the 1st time consciously to employ 
fiscal policy as an aid to recovery; U.S. 
regulation of business enterprise in- 
creased. 1940-45: Wartime governments’ 
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involvement in economic matters soared 
in the U.S., Germany, and Britain; 1944: 
after liberation, Ministry of National 
Economy established in France, and wave 
of nationalization Ijcgan. 

Aids to agricuhiice: The pleas of the 
farmer in the mature industrial nations 
made government aid seem essential. 
1921: U.S. 1st postwar tariff gave special 
protection to agriculture. 1922, 18 Feb.: 
(Cooperative Marketing Act ((Capper- 
Volsicad Act) in U.S. exemjrted agri- 
cultural producers, co-operatives, and 
associations from antitrust laws. 192.S, 4 
Mar.: Intermediate (Credit Act in U.S. 
sought to facilitate loans lor crop financ- 
ing, it established 12 intermediate credit 
banks, each with a capital of million 
subscrihea by the government; each bank 
was authorized to make short-term loans 
(6 months to 3 years) to agricultural co 
operatives, the a<t also authori/ed the 
creation by private (apital of agricul- 
tural credit cot positions. 1921, 24 Aug.: 
Agricultural Credits Act provided for 
government loans to dealers and co-opera- 
tives to permit them to withhold tom 
moditics from domestic and foicign trade 
in an eflort to prexent bankruptcies and 
dumping. 1925: German agricultural 
tariff rose sharply; British Sugar , (Sub- 
sidy) Act was passed, under which Britain 
provided subsidies to its beet-sugar in- 
dustry. 1929. (ierrnan legislation made 
provisions for agricultural credits. 1929, 
15 June: Agricultural Maiketing Act, in 
U.S., established a Federal Farm Board 
to promote marketing of farm commodi- 
ties through agricultural co-operatives 
and by stabilization corporations. 19j0; 
In U.S., Federal Farm Board created 
Cotton Stabilization (^orp.. Grain Stabili- 
zation Corp., and Wool Marketing Corp. 
1931: British Agricultural Marketing Act 
established an agricultural marketing 
board; Wheat .Act in Britain guaranteed 
wheat prices. 1932, 2 Feb.: Reconstruc- 
tion Finance (^orp. in U.S. authoriml to 
loan money to farm mortgage associa- 
tions. 1933: Agricultural Afarketing Act 
in Britain placed new restraints on agri- 
cultural imports; under the act, schemes 
were e.stablished lor marketing potatoes, 
pigs, and milk. 1933 ff.: Under the New 


Deal in the U.S. and under National 
Socialism in Germany, new aids to farmers. 
1933 ff.: In adcMtion to high protective 
duties, France established extensive sup- 
port programs for wheat, wine, sugar 
beets, and some other crops. 1933, 27 
Mar.: Farm Credit Administration set up 
in the U.S. by executive decree; 12 May.: 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in U.S. 
sought to guarantee a fair return to agri- 
culture and 10 restore the purchasing 
power of the farmer; it introduced the 
concept of parity prices (based on 1909- 
1 1 period) ; it aimed to eliminate surplus 
ciops through compulsory curtailed pro- 
duction; for the 1st time the American 
farmer was subsidized (1936: Supreme 
(>ourt ruled the ac t unconstitutional) . 2 
)une: German Law for the Reduction of 
Unemployed contained provision for na- 
tional funds to be spent on agricultural 
activities; sums spent out of profits for 
improvement of agriculture were made 
exempt from income tax. 16 June: Farm 
Credit Act in U.S. gave the farmer the 
opporiuniiy to refinance farm mortgages 
on long terms at low rates. Aug.: U.S. 
participated in International Wheat 
Agreement. 18 Oct : Commodity Credit 
Corp. established in U.S., authorizing 
the u.se of Reconstruction Finance (^orp. 
funds for loans to farmers. 1933-34: 
German agriculture was completely re- 
organized under the Food Estate (Reichs- 
nahrsiancl) , which included landowners, 
tenants, cultivators, agricultural workers, 
processors of foodstuffs, and wholesale 
and retail traders in agricultural produce, 
as well as all agricultural co-operative 
societies and farmers' organizations; Ger- 
man agricidture was rationalized; state 
control and guidance of marketing asso- 
ciations was established; the Germans 
sought self-government of agriculture 
under state supervision. 1934: British 
introduced subsidies for cattle raisers; 
Germans started a “battle for production" 
of agricultural output with exten.sive gov- 
ernment subsidies. 31 Jan.: Farm Mort- 
gage Refinancing Act in U.S. established 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp., 23 Feb.: 
Crop Loan Act in U.S. allocated more 
funds for loans to farmers, 21 Apr.: Cot- 
ton Control Act in U.S. provided for 
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compulsory reduction of surplus cotton 
crops. 9 May: Jones-Costij^an Sugar Act 
in I'.S. sought lo limit sigar production. 

28 [une: Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act 
in IJ.S. gave new relief to farmers, pro- 
viding means of obtaining credit, it 
suspended bankiu|Ucy proceedings for 5 
years (act declared unconstitutional in 
Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank v. Red- 
ford. 1935). 28 June: Tobacco ('ontrol 
Act in U.S. provided for compulsory 
reduction of surplus tobacco crops. 1935, 

29 Aug.: Farm Mortgage Moratorium 
Act in U S. olfercd a 3 year moratorium 
on seizure to debt burdened farmers. 
19.3f), 6 Jan.: In U.S.. Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 19.13 declared unconsti- 
tutional (U.S. v. Butler) ; 29 Feb.: Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act in U.S provided benefit payments 
to growers who co operated with the go\ 
ernment soil-conservation program, pay 
merits related to the acreage witlulrawn 
from production (this was designed to 
replace the unconstitutional AAA legis- 
lation) , there was to he no compulsion. 
SejJt.: 2nd German 4 year plan aimed at 
agricultural self-sufficiency, cutting food 
imports and developing agriculture; gov- 
ernment funds were allocated for land 
improvement; prices of fortili/ers were 
artificially lowered; credits were pro- 
vided farmers for purchase of machinery 
and fertilizers; attention was paid to 
better agricultural practices, agriculture 
prices were artificially laised to encourage 
production of potatoes and sugar beets. 
1937: In Britain, legislation guaranteed 
prices for oats and barley: producers of 
fertilizers were subsidized by the govern- 
ment. 1938. 16 Feb.: New Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in U.S. sought lo curb 
farm surpluses; the secretary of agricul- 
ture could fix marketing quotas and 
authorize acreage allotments to farmers; 
as in the 1933 Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, the parity principle was repeated, 
this act established the concept of the 
"ever- normal granary"; the U..S. govern- 
ment would store excess crops and only 
when the price was above parity would 
these be marketed; the act authorized the 
creation of the Federal Crop Insurance 
Corp. 


Aids to industry: 1918, 10 Apr.: Webb- 
Pomerene Act passed in U.S., an act to 
promote export trade; it allowed ex- 
porters to combine without being subject 
to U.S. antitrust laws. 1919' Gciman C'oal 
Act was designed to merge the entire 
German coal industry into a national 
compulsory cartel, supervised by the 
German government; under this legisla- 
tion there was a rationalization of the 
German coal industry. 192()’s: In Britain, 
where the (oal industry was ailing, the 
go\ ernment .sanctioned restrictive agree- 
ments among coal producers and the fix- 
irrg of production (juotas. expor t subsidies 
were paid by the government. 1921 tf.' 
Tariff protection of industry in the U.S. 
and in Western Furopc. 1928: British 
established an Fxport Credits Guarantee 
Department. 1930- Coal Mines Act in 
Britain endorsed earlier restrictive mea- 
sures in industry anil introduced a mar- 
keting scheme for coal, including quotas, 
export markets, and .ninimuin prices, this 
amounted to a government sponsored 
cartel. 1933, 20 Feb.: Hitler in Germany 
made promises to industrialists to aid 
them, and asked tliat they assist him: 
.Apr.: taxation on all new motor cars 
removed in Germany to eniourage that 
industry; 2 func: Law for the Reduiiiori 
ol Unemployment in Germany contained 
tax aids to firms that raised capital ex- 
penditures and increased employment. 
10 June: National Industriil Recovery 
.Act in the US sought lo i.iise prices and 
encourage industrial expansion, the act 
employed the concept of industrial self- 
regulation (with industry lodcs) under 
govern mem supervision; the act created 
the National Rccosery Administration. 
(1935: 1 he U.S. Supreme (^oiirt declared 
the code provisions of the act uruonstitu 
tional in Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U.S.) . 
1933 ff.: British government supported 
lationalization proposals in the shipbuild- 
ing, tin-plate, and wool-combing indus- 
tries. 1934, 2 Feb.: Fxpoit-Import Bank 
established in U.S. to^ provide industry 
with credits for exports to the newly 
recognized Soviet Union (this bank never 
functioned in this capacity) ; 12 Mar.: a 
2rid Export-Import Bank was established 
in the U.S. to provide credits for Ameri- 
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can exports to Cuba and then to other 
countries (1936, the 2 F.xport-Import 
banks became 1). 1935, 21 May: Defense 
Law passed in Germany (Schacht was 
appointed plenipotentiary [general for 
war economy) ; under the law, encourage- 
ment of industrial development, espe- 
cially munitions factories and armaments. 
1935 ff.: British government began to aid 
the nation's steel industry. 1936, Sept.: 
'l-year plan in Germany: Hermann 
Goring in charge; export subsidies were 
given to industries and industry was urged 
to expand. 1937: British steel industry dis- 
cussed planned price changes with the 
government’s Import Duties Advisory 
Commission, which favored the industry’s 
needs. 1939: Colton Industry (Reorgani- 
zation) 'Act passed in Biitain sought to 
reduce competition in the British cotton 
industry. 'I'lie attempts by government to 
reduce competition were seen as aids to 
industry. 

Aids to transportation: 1920's: The 
British subsidized their airlines, as did the 
U.S. 1928, 22 May: Merchant Marine Act 
(Jones-White Act) in the U..S. was dr 
signed to encourage private .shipping. 
1933: Road and Rail Traffic Act in 
Britain sought to reduce competition on 
the railroads. 1936, 26 June: Merchant 
Marine Act in U.S provided outright sub- 
sidies to develop domestic shipping. In 
every mature nation, governments built 
new highways. 19'IL In the U.S., Federal 
Aid Highway Act provided federal assis- 
tance for the building of a national system 
of interstate highways and federal aid to 
primary and secondary road construction. 

Other government aids: 1919: British 
passed an act to encourage home build- 
ing, guaranteeing local authorities against 
los.ses on approved municipal projects. 
1920, 10 June: Water Power Act in U.S. 
established a Federal Power Commission, 
which was authorized to issue licenses 
(limited to 50 years) for the construction 
and operation of facilities to improve 
navigation and to develop and utilize 
power facilities (such as powerhouses, 
dams, reservoirs, and transmission lines) 
on U.S. public lands; the commission was 
empowered to regulate rates and security 
issues of such licensees. 1923: Chamber- 


lain Act in Britain provided for 20-year 
annual subsidies of £6 on new (suitable) 
houses: 1924: Wheatley Act raised the 
subsidy to £9 per annum for 40 years. 
1930: Housing Act in Britain gave finan- 
cial aid for slum clearance. 1932, 2 Feb.: 
Reconstruction and Finance Corp. estab- 
lished in U.S., which would provide 
emergency financing for banking institu- 
tions, life insurance companies, building 
and loan societies, railroads, and farm 
mortgage associations. 21 July: Relief and 
Construction Act in U.S. extended the 
functions of the R.F.C. 22 July: In the 
U.S., Federal Home Loan Bank Act estab- 
lished a Home Loan Bank Board and 
authorized the establishment of 8 to 12 
banks for home mortgages. 1933, 31 Mar.: 
Civilian Conservation Corps Reforesta- 
tion Relief Act in U.S. involved the 
government in public works programs, de- 
signed to cut unemployment. 1 May: 
German 4-ycar plan announced by Hitler 
provided a range of public works mea- 
sures. 12 May: Fedeial Kmergency Relief 
Act in U.S. authorized grants to states 
and municipalities foi the administration 
of relief. 13 June: Hcmie Owners Re* 
financing Act passed in U.S., which 
created the Home Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion; act provided means for rehnancing 
home mortgage debts lor non farm owners. 
16 June: Title II of the U.S. National 
Industrial Recovery Act piovided for a 
federal emergency administration of 
|)ublic works to be established by the 
President; Roosevelt set up the Public 
Works Administration, under Secietary 
of Interior Harold L. Ickcs (1874-19.52) ; 
this section of the act was not considered 
to be unconstitutional and continued 
after the code provisions of the act were 
rejected by the U.S. Supreme Court. 8 
Nov.: Civil Works Administration estab- 
li.shed in LJ.S. as an emergency unemploy- 
ment relief program. 1934, 15 Feb.: Civil 
Works Emergency Relief Act authorized 
5950 million in U.S. for civil works and 
direct relief. 27 Apr.: In the U.S., Home 
Owners Loan Act authorized funds for 
the refinancing of home mortgages. 28 
June: National Housing Act in U.S. was 
designed to stimulate residential construc- 
tion; it provided for the establishment of 
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the Federal Housing Administration for 
the purpose of insuring loans made by 
banks, trust companies, biuilding and loan 
associations, and other private lending 
institutions for new construction and im- 
provements. 1935: Housing Act in Britain 
authorized local authorities to plan hous- 
ing projects. 8 Apr.: Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act in U.S. provided for 
the establishment of large-scale public 
works programs for the jobless; it au- 
thorized the establishment of the Works 
Progress Administration (renamed Works 
Project Administration in 1939). 26 
June: National Youtli Administration 
created as part of the Works Progress 
Administration to superintend work- 
reliet and employment programs for per- 
sons between 16 and 2.5 years of age. H 
Aug.: Social Security Act btoadened the 
IJ.S. government's aids to the unemployed 
and to the aged. 

Regulation, rationalization, and con- 
trol: 19.33, 27 May: Federal Securities Act 
(“Truth in Securities" .Act) in the U.S. 
made corporations disclose in detail rel- 
evant information relating to new securi- 
ties issues offered the public. 1933, 16 
June: Under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act in the U.S., the American 
government sought to supervise industry, 
to raise prices, and to develop a system of 
industrial self government. 1934, June- 
Dee.: German government sought to con- 
trol prices of industrial goods; the 
National Socialist government organized 
industry into 13 groups, each with sub- 
groups, with the whole structure under 
the Ministry of Economics; the goal was 
industrial self-government, the manage- 
ment was left to private enterprise: gen- 
eral direction and planning wei bv the 
state; compulsory cartels were formed in 
Germany in 26 important industries. 16 
June: Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act in U.S. provided for financial 
reorganization of the carrieis, avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication of services and 
facilities, and other means of improving 
conditions of rail transportation, the act 
authorized a new office, the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. 1934: Divi- 
dends Limitation Law in Germany, de- 
signed to encourage industries to reinvest 


profits. 6 June: Securities Exchange Act 
in the U.S. established a Securities and 
Exchange Commission f act provided for 
fe*deral regulation of the stock exchanges; 
all issues of securities offered the public 
(not just new issues) required fvdl dis- 
closure of relevant information. 19 June; 
Communications Act in U.S. established 
the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) for regulation of interstate com- 
munication by telephone, telegraph, cable, 
and radio. 1935. 26 Aug.: Public Utility 
Holding ('o. Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act) 
in U.S. put public utilities under federal 
regulation: all utility holding companies 
had to register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission: the act required 
utility holding companies to simplify 
their corporate structure and’ to elimi- 
nate pyramiding; the act also gave 
the U.S. Federal Power Commission au- 
thority to regulate the transmission and 
sale of electric power in interstate com- 
merce. 1936, 19 June: Robin.son-Patman 
Act in U.S. was designed to protect small 
retail businesses against the large chain 
#>torcs; it made illegal price discrimination 
between different purchasers of commodi- 
ties of like grades and qualities, where 
the effect was to lessen competition or to 
create a monopoly. June: Price regulation 
adopted in France, in an effort to obtain 
price stability after the introduction of 
new social legislation. Sept.: Under a new 
German 4-ycar plan there was large in- 
crease in government regulation. 1936- 
37: Enlarged British government regula- 
tion, including some price controls. 1937. 
17 Aug.: Miller-Tydings Resale Price 
Maintenance Act in U.S. protected small 
retailer; it amended the U.S. antitrust 
laws to legalize contracts made between 
producers and distril)utors, which in- 
volved maintenance of resale prices of 
branded nationally advertised goods 
traded in interstate commerce. 1938, 16 
June: Temporary National Economic 
Committee (TNEC) established in the 
U.S. to look into concentration of cor- 
porate power. 1939 ff.: Department of 
Justice in the U.S. initiated a series of 
antitrust suits against giant American 
etiterpriscs. The attempts of the U.S. 
government policy, 1936 ff., to protect 
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and encourage small business had no 
counterpart in Europe, where the thrust 
of government policy was toward ra- 
tionalization and elimination of com- 
petition. European governments’ controls 
sought larger-scale, more elhcient business 
enterprises, while the IJ.S. government 
sought to safeguard competition and re- 
turn to the classical I rec* market economy. 
1939, spring; Fiench government assumed 
authority over entire economy, in the 
belief war was imminent. 21 Aug.: British 
Parliament passed the Emergency Powers 
Bill, giving the British government key 
powers over all facets of the economy; the 
British Treasury ordered all owners of 
foreign securities to return their holdings 
to the Bank of England within 80 days: 
this gathering of foreign assets was to 
obtain resources with which to buy 
needed materials from abroad. 1 Sept.: 
British Currency (Defense) Bill passed, 
which provided that funds from tlie Ex- 
change Equalization Account could be 
utilized for war needs. Nov.: Britain 
adopted a broad price-control law, Prices 
of Goods Act. During the war, for ever; 
participant regulation and control ex- 
panded. 

Direct participation in industry: 1920: 
The operation of the potash proj)erties 
in Alsace, returned to France under the 
Treaty of Versailles, went under a “na- 
tional industrial office,” Les Mines 
Domaniales de Potasse d’Alsace, adminis- 
tered by a French government office: a 
French government agency also started 
to manufacture synthetic ammonia, tak- 
ing over from a German firm the patents 
for the Haber process. 192*1: French 
government participated in a group of 
“mixed” industry-government cos. in the 
Alsace territory. 1933-31: (ierman govern- 
ment chose the route of supervision rather 
than direct participation; the state ac- 
tually divested itself of certain direct par- 
ticipations. 1934, 8 Mar.: Hitler at Berlin 
automobile show made 1st suggestions for 
the Volkswagen. 1936, Aug.: With the 
establishment of the Popular Front in 
France there was accelerated state par- 
ticipation; law in France authorized 3 de- 
fense ministries to nationalize enterprises 


in munitions and aircraft industries. 
1936, Sept, ff.: Under 4-year plan in Ger- 
many new gove/nment-owned enterprises 
began to make synthetic rubber, textiles, 
fuel, and other products from Germany's 
own resources, designed to make Germany 
selfsufhcient; Hermann Goring Works 
was built by the German government to 
make steel by a new process from local 
low-grade ore. 1936: In Britain the Air 
Ministry started the “shadow factory" 
plan, new plants to be built by the gov- 
ernment and operated by cos. in the auto- 
mobile industry to manufacture parts for 
aircraft engines. 1940-4.5: With the com- 
ing of the war, government direct par- 
ticipation increased, the making of the 
atomic bomb at Oak Ridge, T enri., was a 
U..S. federal government project; the 
German government participated directly 
in research on and manufacture of V-1 
and V-2 missiles. Government and/or gov- 
ernment-financed plants to build aircraft 
existed in all the mature nations. Govern- 
ments financed new factories to fill war 
needs. 1940-45: IJ.S. government financed 
new plant construction, so that by the end 
of the war 90% of the plants for synthetic 
rubber, aircraft, magnesium, and ship- 
building, 70%, of the aluminum capacity, 
and 50%, of the machine-tool facilities 
were U S, government-owned. 1944-45: 
Wave of nationalizations in France. 1944, 
Oct.: The holdings of Louis Renault, who 
was accused of having collaborated with 
the Germans, were nationalized; a new co., 
R/*gie Nationale des Usines Renault, 
owned by the state, was established. Jan. 
1945. 18 Dec.: Coal mining companies in 
northern France were merged into a sin- 
gle public enterprise, Houill^rcs du Nord 
et dll Pas de Calais. French nationaliza- 
tion continued in 1945-46. 

Direct participation in other sectors: 
1926: Electricity (Supply) Act passed in 
Britain, establishing a Central Electricity 
Board, to own and operate a national 
transmission system known as the “grid”; 
this spurred development of electric 
power on a national basis. 1933 fi.: In the 
U.S. and Germany, governments became 
involved in large-scale public works pro- 
grams, designed to eliminate unemploy- 
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ment and revive the economy. 1933, 18 
May: Establishment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA)» in the II.S. as 
an independent public corporation, au- 
thorized to construct dams and power 
plants and to improve economic and 
social conditions in the Tennessee Valley 
region (including 40,000 square miles in 
the states of Tenn., N.C., Ky., Va., Afiss.. 
Ga., and Ala.); this was the US govern- 
ment’s Isi entry into electrical power 
production. TVA would produce, dis 
tribute, and sell electric power and 
nitrogen fertilizer to ilie region’s lesidents 
and industry (1933—10: Congiess appro- 
priated 5270 million for I VA’s aclisi- 
ties) . 1933: Roosevelt authorized the use 
of Public Works Administration funds 
for the construction of the Grand Goulee 
Dam on the Golumbia River as part of a 
plan for the development of the Golum 
bia Valley. 1933-40: Other power develop- 
ments by the U S. federal government 
included the completion of the Houlder 
Dam on the (Colorado River, the Fort 
Peck Dam on the Missouri River (in 
Montana) , and the Bonneville Dam on 
the Columbia Rivet. 1935, II May: Rural 
Electrihcation Adininistiaiion was estab- 
lished in the IJ.S., by executive order, to 
administer a program of generating and 
distributing electricity in isolated rural 
areas not served by private utilities. These 
measures, involving the U.S. in public 
utilities enterprises, had woildwide im- 
pact; from Fr.nice lo Latin America, gov- 
ernments look part in large-scale hydro- 
elcctrical developments. 1!)37, '^og : 
Nationalization of the railroads in 
France; .Societe Natioirale des Cihemins 
de Fer Fram^ais established lo ad ninister 
a unified railroad system (51% owned by 
the state, 19% owned by private capital) . 
1940-45; General wartime [rarticipation 
of the governments was extensive, 1940- 
45: In U.S. 3,800 miles of oil pipelines 
were constructed by the government to 
carry petroleum to the East Coast, one of 
.many tyjjcs of direct pariit ipation. 

OTHER FACTORS. 1930: [ohn May- 
nard Keynes (1883-1940) published Gen- 
era/ Theory o/ Ejnployment, Money 


and Interest, introducing the "new eco- 
nomics"; using Keynesian ideas, econo- 
mists in the U.S. and abi'oad would in time 
demonstrate a new role for government. 

MEASURES OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. 


REAL NATIONAL INCOME PER CAPITA, 
1920-46 

(index 1925 29 U)0) 



1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1946 

No.nmonhary Indicators or Rfiahvl 
.XviIONAl CONSI'MIMION Livtis, 1934-38 

Relative Data 
(U.S. ---- 100) 


U.S. 100.0 

L.K 75.6 

(Germany 62.0 

Fiance 57.6 


Nott Includes food, tobacco, medical and 
sanitai) services, educafion and recreation, 
tiarisporidtion, and communication. 

Soi R( 1 M. K. Jknncii, "International Dis 
parihes in Gonsnmpiion l.evols," American 
Ftofwmic Review, Sept. 1951, p. 648. 
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The Drive Toward Maturity— USSR, Canada, 
Australia, Japan, Etc. 


During the period 1919-45 the Soviet 
Union, Italy, Canada, Australia, and 
Japan (and some other countries) took 
large strides along the path to industrial 
maturity. 

AGRICULTURE. 1919; The USSR. 
Italy, and Japan (but not Canada or Aus- 
tralia) had over 50% of their labor force 
in agriculture. 1940: In none of these 
countries (excej)t the Soviet Union) was 
over 50% of the labor force in agricul- 
ture. 


% OF Labor Forcf Invoivkd in 
AckicuLTURt, Forfstry. Fishtrifs 



1920-29 

mo-}9 

Australia 

20 

17 

Canada 

.36 

32 

Italy 

56 

48 

Japan 

53 

49 

USSR* 

85 

59 


a .Soviet figures are for 1925 and 
194C. 


Agricui.ti'rm Labor Force 
IN OniLR SElhCTFI) COUNTRIES 



%o of Total 
Labor Force 

New Zealand (1945) 
Denmark (1940) 

20 

29 

Norway (1930) 

35 

Czechoslovakia (1947) 

38 

Austria (1939) 

39 


Agricultural progress: 1920's: The low 
agricultural prices experienced by farmers 
in the mature industrial nations adversely 
affected the newiy industrial nations, with 
these major exceptions: (1) In Canada 
and Australia— based on available land- 
wheat acreage ej^ pa ruled. 1923-28: Ca- 
nadian wheat acreage grew by 3 m. acres. 
Costs were low and western Canadian 
farmers prospered despite similarly low 
agricultural prices. 1919: 6.5 m. acres were 
planted with wheat in Australia; 1929. 15 


m. acres in wheat in Australia; here too 
expansion occurred despite lower price. 
(2) Russian agricultural output began 
slowly to turn upward, 1922-28 (as the 
government left the individual farmer on 
his own) . Most of this output was absorbed 
by domestic consumption. 1927-31: Large 
rich harvests in Japan sent rice prices 
down to their nadir. 1929 ff.: All the 
newly industrialized nations felt the de- 
pression severely. 1930: With the virtual 
closing of the American market for Jap- 
anese silk, prices dropped drastically. 1930 
ff.: .Soviet agriculture stagnated because of 
the depression and peasant opposition to 
collectivization. 1932-33: Famine in Rus- 
sia. 

Officiai, Index of Gross Acricuiturai 

OuTruT, USSR 

(1913—100; base refers lo geographic area 

of Sept. 17, 1939) 

1913 100 

1920 67 

1921 60 

1926 118 

1928 124 

1929 121 

1930 117 

1931 114 

1932 107 

1933 101 

1934 106 

1935 119 

1936 109 

1937 134 

19.38 120 

1939 121 

1930 ff.; Canadian wheat production sank 
into the doldrums; depression, drought, 
crop failures, and foreign tariff barriers 
had a disastrous impact on the wheat 
farmer. (1929-36: The Saskatchewan 
wheat crop averaged only 60%, of the 
preceding 5year period; wheat prices 
were about 56%.) The plight of the 
Atheat farmer affected the rest of the 
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Canadian economy, causing the 1930’s to 
be a time of national stagnation. 1930's: 
Australian acreage in w^ieat production 
declined from the 1930-31 high of 18 m. 
acres to 12 m. acres, 1931-37, and then 
rose to 14 m. acres, 1938-39. 1930’s: 
Japanese agricultural output rose slowly, 
aided to a small extent by the govern- 
ment; Italian output in agriculture ex- 
panded significantly, mainly because. of 
government assistance and protection. 
1930’s: On the whole, the decade saw few 
benefits accruing to the farmer in the 
newly industrialized nations. 

Land reform: 1919, July: Italian war 
veterans, spurred by talk by socialists and 
populists about agricultural reform, began 
to occupy the farming area in the Lazio 
and then elsewhere; the government gave 
the prefects power to expropriate hold- 
ings and cede them to the new occupants, 
1920, 15 Apr.: 27,252 hectares (half in 
Lazio) had been redistributed in this 
manner; 1922 ft.: under the Italian 
Fascist government no attempt was made 
to change the landholding pattern, but 
w'ith agricultural distress large landowners 
fretjuently sold or rented part of their 
holdings to small farmers; 1922-40: in 
Italy there was a rise in number of in- 
dependent cultivators, who were loyal to 
the Fascist regime. 1919 ft.: In Eastern 
Europe (including Czechoslovakia) there 
weie major agrarian reforms, with some 
60 m. acres redistributed, these measures 
creaied more small farmers. 1919-28: In 
Russia, despite efforts, 1919-21, to in- 
itiate state farming and despite formal 
"nationalization,'’ most land remained in 
peasant hands; 1921: under the New 
Economic Policy in Russia peasants were 
allowed to hold their land (though title 
was vested in the state) and to trade in 
their own produce. 1927: In the USSR 
all forms of state and co-operative farm- 
ing included only 2% of the peasants; the 
number of small farms had increased 
(1916, 18 m. farms in Russia; 1928, 25.6 
m. farms). The Soviet government 
’ thought small farming was inefficient. 
1928: 'Fhe Soviet government undertook 
a new policy of collectivization; to suc- 
ceed in the other goals of its 5-year plan; 
it needed labor released from agriculture 


to man new factories, large amounts of 
food to feed the urban labor force, and 
exportable surpluses fo obtain foreign 
exchange for industrial machinery. It 
wanted to put unused land into produc- 
tion, to mechanize* farming, and to 
increase productivity. To obtain these 
benefits and also for ideological reasons 
(peasants were conservative and hostile to 
Communist goals) , the Soviet government 
decided to substitute collective farms 
(kolkhozy) for individual peasant farms. 
1928 ft.: Collectivization proceeded by 
forte over the violent opposition of the 
peasants. 19.32: Sharp reduction in area 
seeded. 1933: Under 2nd Soviet 5-year 
plan peasants were allowed to farm “gar- 
den plots" (allocated to them by the 
collectives) and to sell freely aify surplus. 
1938: Collectivization in Russia included 
19 m. peasant households and 99.3% of 
cultivated land. 1910: The USSR had 
more than 236,000 collective farms (with 
371 m. acres) and 4,000 state farms (with 
1.7 m. acres) . 

Merhanization: 1919 ft.: In Canada and 
fXustralia extensive mechanization of 
agriculture occurred. 1928 ft.: Russian 
government polity sought to increase out- 
put through mechanization: tractor 
plants were built as part of the 1st Rus- 
sian 5 ycar plan. The low level of mech- 
anization is evident from the table that 
follows. 


Number of Tractors in Sfiecud Countries 
( 000 ) 



1939 

1949 

USSR 

483.5 

400.0 

Canada 

131.5 

322.9 

Australia 

50.0a 

76.3 

Italy 

39.0 

39.0 

Austria 

2.2 

10.0 

Japan 

.1 

1.8 

a 1940-41 figures. 



Self-sufficiency: 

1930’s: 

Government 


policy in the maturing nations aimed at 
agricultural self-sufticicncy. Most were or 
became self-sufficient in foodstuffs: Russia 
(1937), 100%; Italy (1937), 95%; Japan 
(1930), 80%. Japan-failing to achieve 
domestic self-sufficiency— sought self-suffi- 
ciency within its empire. 
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RAW MATERIALS. Coal: 1920: Soviet 
coal production was 27% of its 1913 
value; its coal output was only 6.2 m. 
metric tons; 1930, 50.4 m. metric tons; 
1938, Soviet coal production exceeded 
that of France, ana ranked 4tli in world 
industry (following Germany, U.S., and 
Great Britain) . 

Coal and Lu.niie Production. 19.38 
(million metric tons) 


USSR 

132.9 

Japan 

53.0 

Poland 

38.1 

Czechoslovakia 

30.5 

Australia 

14 0 

Canada 

12.9 

Italy 

2.2 


Canada and Italy had inade(|uate coal for 
domestic needs and were importers, [apan 
needed to import certain coking coals. 

Oil: Of the newly industrialized coun- 
tries, only the USSR was self-sufficient in 
petroleum. 1920: .Soviet oil production 
was 41% of the 1913 value. 1927: USSR 
resumed its role as the 2nd largest oil 
producer in the world (USSR surpassed 
Mexican output to achiese that status.) 
Soviet oil production (in millions of bar- 
rels of 42 U.S gallons) : 1920. 25 4. 1930, 
127.4, 1938. 206.2. 

Iron ore: USSR and Canada had sub- 
stantial reserves of iron ore; on the other 
hand, Italy was an importer of iron ore. 
Japan had virtually no iron ore, and had 
to import for its needs. 

Other industrial resources; USSR was 
rich in natural resources of all kinds; 
Canada too had excellent mineral re- 
sources, while Italy and Japan were 
deficient. Raw silk from Japan— an indus- 
trial raw material— continued as an im- 
portant Japanese export and provided 
Japan with foreign exchange. 19.30's: In 
the search for self-sufficiency, efforts were 
made in Italy to develop local resources 
and also substitutes for certain natural 
resources. Japan’s expansion into Man- 
churia, 1931, and'China, 1937, and then 
its sweep through Southeast Asia, 1941- 
42, provided it with basic industrial re- 
sources (iron, coal, rubber, and oil) . 

ENERGY. The energy revolution— the 
use of electricity and the internal-com- 


bustion engine— that had occurred in the 
mature nations spread to the newer in- 
dustrial natioiiS. Inanimate sources of 
energy now did the bulk of the work. 


Kner(.y Consumption per Capita for 
Productivf Purposes. Selected Countries. 
1937 

(electricity equivalent in kwh for all 
energy sources) 


Per Capita 
Use 

Australia 2,971 

USSR 1.380 

Japan 1.251 


Ratio of Inanimate 
to All Sources 

91.3 

88.2 

91.0 


1935: Energy production as a percentage 
of the world total was. with the exception 
of the USSR, small compared with the 
leading industrial nations. 


Enerc.y Production. 1935 

(%) 


World 100.000 

USSR 8.584 

Japan 2.963 

Canada 1.488 

Czechoslovakia 1 .046 

Australia 0.722 

Italy 0.675 


SouRci . Abbott Passon Usher, 

"The Resource Requirements of 
an Industrial Economy," Journal 
of tconomic History, Suppl. VII 
(I947),pp. 44-46. 

Electric power: The surge of industri- 
alization in the newer countries came to 
be based from the start primarily on 
electric rather than steam power. In 
G.anada, Japan, and Italy most of the 
electric production was from hydroelec- 
trical facilities; in the USSR and Aus- 
tralia, the developments were primarily 
in thermoeleclrical plants; 1940: only 
about 10% of Soviet electrical energy was 
generated by hydroelectrical stations. 

Electrical Production, 1930-40 
(billion kwh) 



1930 

1940 

Canada 

18.1 

30.1 

Japan 

15.7 

35.5 

Italy 

10.6 

19.4 

USSR 

8.4 

48.0 

Australia 

2.4 

5.1 
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Internal'Combustion engine: Applica- 
tions of the internal-combustion engine to 
motor-vehicle transport look j)lace along 
the same lines (but on a smaller scale) 
as in the mature industrial nations. 

Other sources of energy: 1924, Apr.: 
Establishment in the USSR of a Central 
Committee for the Study of Rocket 
Propulsion. 1932: According to Soviet 
historians, jet-assisred-takeolT-rvpe rockets 
were 1st used in that country. 1935: Sue 
cessful flight of Russian liquid-propellant 
meteorological rocket, designed by M. K. 
Tikhonravov. 1937: The USSR set up 
rocket test centers— Kazan, Moscow, and 
Leningrad. 1941, Nov.-Dee.: The Rus- 
sians used antiaircraft rockets against 
German aircraft which were attacking 
Moscow and also air-to-air rockets on 
their Stormovik 11-2 fighteis. Russian 
work on rocketry— whether for cisilian or 
military purposes— aided in the dexelop- 
ment of a powerful propellant to be used 
in the postwar years. 

INDUSTRY. Industrialization occurred 
in the new industrial nations mainly 
through the borrowing of techniques de- 
veloped in the mature industrial nations 
1920’s: Canadian industrial progress was 
.significant, following closely the course of 
U.S. development, U.S. iinestors in the 
dominion aided in the growth of the 


latter’s industry. Yet Canadian manufac- 
turing continued to represent only a 
small portion of worfd manufactuiing. 
I930’s: With the depression, there was a 
slowdown in the development of manu- 
facturing in Canadfi. 1920-10: Italian, 
japanese, Soviet, and Australian manu- 
facturing output rose more rapidly than 
the world average, only Soviet manufac- 
turing. how'ever, came to proside a sub- 
stantial percentage of luorld manufactur- 
ing. 1938: USSR was 2nd only to the 
U.S. in world manufacturing. 

Textiles: Among all the newly industri- 
alized nations, only in Japan did the 
textile industry act as the leading sector. 
The Japanese textile industry became 
increasingly efficient (1920, 91 workers 
per 100 looms in Japan; 1931, .36 workers 
per 100 looms) : ' 1927-32: the technical 
revolution in the Japanese cotton indu.s- 
try gave that nation the opportunity to 
mo\e into foreign markets formerly 
served by British goods. 1930’s: Japan 
introduced more precision machinery, 
improved the quality of its cotton goods, 
*iiicl reduced prices. \1 though its textile 
industry became iiuieasingly capital- 
intensive, wage levels remained low. 
Japan had the lowest cost cotton textile 
production in the world. 


Indexes or MANUrAcrriiRiNc, Oltput 
(1913^100) 


1920 

USSR 

12.8 

1921-25 

41.1 

1926-29 

134.9 

1930 

235.5 

1931-35 

393.2 

1936-38 

774.3 


Source: League of Nations, 


Italy Canada 

95.2 99.1 

124.7 103.9 

170.1 147.4 

164.0 147.5 

139.7 121^.8 

186.3 103.6 

Industualnation and l oreign 


Japan 

Australia 

176.0 

100.5 

203.3 

12.5.9 

289.8 

140 9 

294.8 

129.1 

365.8 

142.9 

528.9 

188.2 


Trade, .New York, 1945. 


World 

93.2 

10.3.2 

138.9 

136.9 

128.2 
185.0 


1913b 

1926/29 

1936/38 


% Distribuiion 

OF World’s Manufacturing Production 

USSR 

Italy 

Canada 

Japan 

4.4 

2.7 

2.3 

1.2 

4.3 

3.3 

2.4 

2.5 , 

18.5 

2.7 

2.0 

3.5 


Other Countries* 

18.0 

17.7 

16.7 


f H.I i^^AuKirinlfation and Foreign Trade, New York, 1945. 

SudoTs! .nd l.i... pi.. .lio« lndud«i i. ih. ..bk 
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Iron and steel: 

Crude Steel Producti6n, 1938 
(million metric tons) 


USSR 18.0 

Japan 6.5 

Italy 2.3 

Czechoslovakia 1.9 

Australia 1.2 

Canada 1.2 


Source: United Nations, 
Statistical Yearbook 1949-50. 

Utilizing steel, engineering industries de- 
veloped especially in the USSR and 
Japan. 1930’s: Growth of Japanese and 
Soviet armaments industries. Automobiles 
and tractors: 1919: Japanese army au- 
thorities. ordered trucks from existing 
private factories; 1919-31: most motor 
vehicles in Japan were imported; 1931: 
Japan started to develop an indigenous 
motor-vehicle industry. 

Moior Vehici f, Production in Japan 
from Homemade Parts 


1931 

434 

1932 

840 

1933 

1,612 

1034 

2,701 

1935 

5,355 

1936 

9,632 


1923, 4 Mar.: Soviet decree formally estab- 
lished a domestic tractor industry. 1928: 
5-year plan endorsed expansion of tractor 
output. 1930. June: Stalingrad tractor 
factory opened, the 1st Russian large-scale 
tractor plant. 1932, Jan.: USSR began to 
produce the 1st all-Russian-made cars and 
trucks at a plant in Nizhni Novgorod. 
1914: Australia made the commitment to 
full manufacture of automobiles (not 
only building the bodies) ; the Australian 
government invited foreign automobile 
makers to submit proposals, which they 
did. 

Other industries: 1920’s: Increase in in- 
dustries processing raw materials (paper 
and pulp in Canada, especially). 1920- 
40: Electrical and chemical industries 
grew. 1930-45: In the USSR, Japan, Italy, 
Canada, and Australia new aircraft indus- 
tries began. Petroleum refining became 


an important industry in USSR and 
Canada (the latter based mainly on im- 
ported oil) . 19r0’s: In Italy, the state- 
owned Azienda Generale Italiana Petroli 
(AGIP) . established in 1926, started to 
build refineries in that country; American 
cos. also built refineries in Italy. Although 
Australia had several oil refineries, they 
were concerned almost entirely with by- 
products and accounted for only a small 
fraction of Australian requirements; all 
automobile and aviation gasoline used in 
Australia was refined abroad. 1938-48: 
The war stimulated industrial activity in 
some cases and destroyed it in others. 

Average Annual Rate of Change of 
Manufacturing Activity, 1938-48 
(%) 


Australia 

4.5 

Canada 

6.0 

Italy 

-0.2 

Japan 

-4.5 


Source’ United Nations, Growth of 
World Industry— Xalional Tables, New 
York, 1963. 

TRANSPORTATION. 1920: For prac 
lically all the new industrial countries 
railroad development had been com- 
pleted; the USSR was the exception. 
1920-40: Railroad lines in the Soviet 
Union increased from 36,600 to 62,500 mi. 
Automobiles became the main means ol 
transportation in Canada. 1920’s: Total 
private automobiles in use in Canada 
numbered 2nd only to those in U.S.: 
I930’s: private automobiles in use in 
Canada numbered 3rd, after the IbS. and 
Britain. 


Privaie Automobiij-.s in Use 
( 000 ) 



Canada 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia 

1921 

423 

34 

8 

— 

1926 

736 

105 

28 

8 

1930 

1,047 

183 

56 

10 

1935 

990 

244 

83 

44 

1938 

1,160 

289 

59a 

85 


a The decline was due to the Japanese 
government's policy of not granting foreign 
exchange for imports of private automobiles. 


In Japan available transportation ranged 
from the primitive to the sophisticated. 
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Bicycles, Carts, and Motor Vehicles 


(Including Trucks) Registered 

IN Japan, 

1937 

Bicycles 

7.878,463 

Carts for goods, human or 


animal drawn (cxcl. 


horsecarts and oxcarts) 

1.519,334 

Horsecarts 

307,889 

Oxcarts 

111,146 

Motor vehicles (incl. trucks) 

128,735 

Rickshas 

15J176 


With the growth of automobile travel 
came improvements of the roads in all 
these countries, especially Canada and 
Italy. 'I'ravel by air increased. 1937. 15 
July; 3 Russian flyers made a world- 
distance nonstop record, flying over the 
North Pole from Moscow to San Jacinto. 
Calif., in 62 hours. 1941, Aug.: An Italian 
Caproni-Campini jet-propelled plane, hav- 
ing a conventional engine with ducted 
fan, was produced and test-flown in Italy: 
30 Nov.: Italian jet-propelled Capioni- 
Campini airplane flew 275 miles from 
T urin to Rome. 

FINANCE. Capital; 1919-39: In the 
drive to maturity, the new industrial 
nations generally financed their economic 
growth out of locally available funds; this 
was true in the USSR, Italy, and [apan; it 
was not in large part true in Canada and 
only partly true in Australia. USSR, be- 
cause of its refusal to honor previous 
debts, got virtually no capital from 
abroad Italian economic growth was out 
of reinvested earnings rather than foreign 
capital. Japan too financed its own de- 
velopment in the main with a high rate 
of savings and investment. (Canada, by 
contrast, depended on U.S. and to a 
smaller extent British capital; yVustralia 
got considerable capital from Britain. 

Banking reform: 1919: In the USSR 
banking was in disarray following the 
Revolution, 1917, when it had been na- 
tionalized. 1921, 16 Nov.: New Russian 
state bank (the (iosbank) established. 

1919- 20: Boom in Japanese banking: 

1920- 21: failure of a number of Ja- 
panese banks: 1923: Kwanto eartlujuakc 
in Japan meant new calls on banking 
facilities; moratorium declared as an 
emergency measure: 1927: Watanabe 
Bank failed, the Akaji Bank followed. 


and a run occurred on Japanese banks; 
this major banking crisis had come in the 
wake of the construefion boom after 
the earthquake. 1928, I Jan.: as a result of 
the 1927 crisis, a new Banking Law in Ja- 
pan provided that 511 ordinary banks 
must have capital of more than 1 m. yen 
(banks in Tokyo and Osaka were re- 
quired to have capital of more than 2 m. 
yen, while banks in towns and villages 
with populations under 10,000 were al- 
lowed a minimum capital of 1.2 m. yen) ; 
the new Banking Law prompted many 
L'lnk mergers. 1926, 6 May: When the 
right of issue was finally confined to the 
Bank of Italy, Italy at last had a central 
hanking system; 1936, 12 Mar.: in a major 
reform of the Italian banking system, the 
Bank of Italy was transformed into a 
public institution. 1934: Canada estab- 
lished its 1st central bank: the Royal 
Bank of Canada opened, 1 1 Mar., 1935. 

Stock exchanges: After the Bolshevik 
Revolution, Russian stock exchanges were 
closed. 1922, 2 Jan.: Re establishment in 
Moscow of a Central Commodity Ex- 
cTiange with a stock-exchange section. 
19.30: Al)olition in the U.SSR of both the 
commodity and stock exchange; the 
spread of government ownership and cen- 
tralized allocation of capital in the USSR 
made the use of stock exchanges irrel- 
evant. 

Effects of international financial condi- 
tions: Unlike the mature industrial coun- 
tries, the new industrial nations were less 
active as principals in international fi- 
nancial tiansactions. The events that 
stemmed from the establishment of Ger- 
man reparations and German inability to 
pay, however, ultimately had important 
worldwide ramifications. While Japan’s 
domestic financial crisis of 1927 antic- 
ipated the world crisis, her financial re- 
covery was once more jarred by world 
conditions, 1929-33. Although there were 
no bank failures in Canada, Canada felt 
the world financial crisis in a severe 
manner, with economic stagnation as a 
consequence The Soviet Union, seeking 
to end her isolation from the world 
economy, found the curtailment of credit 
worldwide, affecting her economy. 1929- 
33: The world crisis left no nation ex- 
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empi. 1931, 2 Dec.: Japan went off the 
gold standard. 1934, 26 May.: The Italian 
government imposed strict control over 
foreign exchange, and controls continued 
through Woild War II. 1936 ff.: Japanese 
controls on foieign exchange became 
more extensive. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 192()’s: Japan de* 
pended on imports ol essential raw mate- 
rials and on exjiorts to obtain foreign 
exchange to import lor its needs; textiles 
continued as the main Japanese export 
Italy reejuired imports of iron and oil- 
basic raw materials: initially, Mussolini’s 
government, 1922 II., sought to stimulate 
foreign trade through commercial treaties 
(1922, 13 Nov.: Italian French treaty, 
192.3, 28 Apr.: Iialian-Austrian treaty; 
1925, 31 ‘Oct.: Italian German treaty); 
1925 11.: Italy’s policy herame more na- 
tionalist. Alter the bolshevik Revolution, 
Russian foreign trade dropped sharply; 
1921 If.: the Soviet Union sought to re- 
enter international trade, with only 
minor success. H)2()’s: Wheat was the 
basic Canadian export. 1929, Aug. ff.: 
Wheat prices in Liverpool began to fall 
sharply; Canada had giant grain surpluses 
which pushed down [irices; there were 
excellent harvests in Europe; USSR began 
to export wheat, 1930: Austialia had a 
record wheat crop (214 m. bushels)'; to 
add to the depressing influences, Euro- 
pean nations erected high tariff barriers, 
closing off markets to Canadian, Russian, 
and Australian wheat. T he Canadian apd 
Australian economies suffered, as the re- 
sult of falling expoit prices, 1931-32: 
Australian wheat exports were 80% 
greater in volume than before the depres- 
sion; butter exports more than doubled; 
mutton increased nearly 2i/j-fold; sugar 
twice over; heel by 1/3, flour by 1 /^, and 
wool by Vio; nonetheless, with the low 
prices, in value Australian exports were 
55% of their 1928-29 value. 1929, Apr.: 
Export price per 100 kin of Japanese 
silk was 1,420 yen; 1932, June: export 
price for the same quantity of silk was 
390 yen. 1929-33: Italy, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan followed the interna- 
tional pattern of raising tariffs and 
imposing restraints on imports. 1932, 21 
July-20 Aug.; Ottawa Conference was 


convened with the goal of reviving trade 
within the British Empire; the British 
offered dominion products preferential 
treatment; such products were guaranteed 
free entry into Britain for 5 years (except 
for certain exempted items on which a 
duty might be applied after 3 years) ; 
Britain imposed or raised its duties on 
foreign goods. In return, the dominions 
lowered their tariffs on British imports. 
1932 ff.: These arrangements notwith- 
standing, Canadian trade stagnated. Aus- 
tralia lowered its duties in accord with 
the Ottawa Agreements, but because of 
imperial preference the Commonwealth 
became involved in trade disputes with 
other countries. 1933 ff.: Australia ne 
gotiated commercial treaties with Bel- 
gium, France, and Czechoslovakia. 1936, 
May: Ausiralian government adopted the 
polity of "trade diversion," consisting of 
distiiminatory duties, quotas, and import 
licenses directed against the U.S. and 
Japan; the U.S. was subjected to dis- 
crimination because it sold far more in 
Australia than it bought there; the Aus- 
tralians discriminated against the Japa- 
nese to protect British trade (Japanese 
products in Australia competed against 
British goods) ; Japan, as a result, stopped 
buying Australia’s major export, wool, 
which hurt the Australian economy. 1936, 
Dec.: Australian- Japanese agreement. Ja- 
pan, however, continued to puichase less 
from Australia than in the 1920’s. 1930’s: 
Australian commerce recoveied very 
slowly from its depression lows. 1930s: In 
Italy self-sufhciency became the corner- 
stone of government commercial policy; 
1935, 7 Jan.: Carunt Paolo Taon di Revel, 
Italian minister of hnance, terminated 
completely the system of multilateral 
trade and payments negotiations; he im- 
posed added restrictions on trade and 
foreign exchange transactions; Italy en- 
couraged bilateral agreements and barter 
plans. 1935: League of Nations declared 
economic sanctions against Italy after that 
nation’s invasion of Ethiopia (9 Oct., 
1935: sanctions declared, to be imposed 
18 Nov.) ; the League urged all countries 
(1) to end exports of arms and war 
materiel to Italy; (2) to refuse credit to 
the Italian government, public agencies, 
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businesses, and private persons in Italian 
territories: (Jl) to stop importing Italian 
goods; and (4) to discoiftinnc exporting 
raw materials required for Italy’s wai 
industries. 1935, 9 Oa.-18 Nov.: Italy 
bought everything it could befoie the 
sanctions went into eflect; 18 Nov. ff.: 
many nations (including U.S., Geimany, 
and Japan) did not follow the League's 
proscriptions; Italy was aljle lo import 
sufficient goods. 1936, 15 May: The 
League's sanctions against Italy ceased, 
they had been a total failure. Yet Italy 
continued to pursue a policy of self- 
sufficiency. 1933: Yardage of Japanese 
cloth exports exceeded that of Riitain for 
the 1st time Tariff barriers abroad rose 
against “cheap” Japanese exports. 1934: 
Ja|)anese Ltade Protection Law gave the 
government power to retaliate against 
discrimination against its goods, Japan 
increasingly turned to “empire self-suffici- 
ency." 19.30's: National and empire "self- 
sufhciency'' became common goals. “Bloc 
tr.Tding,” such ns that within the British 
(’.oinmonwealih and in the Japanese Lm- 
piie, assumed increasing importance. 


Soviet panicipaiion in world trade re- 
mained low; because of the USSR’s con- 
tinued failure to honor its prewar debts, 
it was not considered a reliable trading 
partner. USSR achieved virtual self suf- 
ficiency. 1939 ff.: Uartadian exports and 
imports rose as Canada filled wartime 
needs; with many imports cut off, Aus- 
tralia mo\ed into more manufacturing. 
1911, Dec. ff.: Japanese trade with the 
allied countries ceased entirely and was 
confined during the war years to areas 
under Japanese control 1943: Under 
lend lease Americans made large ship- 
ments to Russia for the latter's defense: 
the USSR’s inifiorts rose sixfold over their 
1936-40 level, her exports fell by i/^. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. USSR had 
renounced her foreign obligatioris. 1920’s: 
While a few foreign investments were 
made in the US.SR. most foreign iiuesiors 
hesitated. 1928 11.. USSR stopped trying 
to encourage loreign investors. There 
were no important Soviet investments 
abroad. Japan and Italy were creditors 
m intei national accounts, while Canada 
Snd Ausiiaha were debtors. 


roRtic,N I.NMsfMiM Post I ION, 1938 
($ million) 



Credits 

Jjehls 


(Foreign Investments 

i /' o reign Invest m erits 


A broad) 

n ilhin \ation) 

Japan 

1,230 

534 

Italy 

424 

176 

Canada 

1,855 

6.628 

Australia 

254 

3,730 


1939-45: FoIIovv-ing the war and military 
defeat, Japan and Italy lost almost all 
their foreign assets; (Canada and / .isiralia 
continued to be debtors on inter national 
accounts. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Cana 
dian and Australian business organiza- 
tions in all but size bore a clear 
resemblance to those developed in the 
U.S 1928 ff.: In the USSR government 
participation in business meant an at- 
tempt to substitute a “command econ- 
omy for one regulated by the market; 
government-owned business enterprises al- 
located resources to correspond with 
prescribed needs (prescribed by the gov- 
ernment) rather than market demands; 


profit in Russia was not tlie measure of 
business pcTforriiance-as in other con- 
temporary industrial nations. In Japan 
the zaibatsu form of business organ- 
ization assumed greater importance; 1931: 
Major Industries Control Law and Indus- 
trial Association Law^ in Japan legalized 
the existence ot cartels, 193()'s: the lead- 
ing giant zaihatsu continued to be Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, and Yasuda; other 
large zaihatsu existed; 4n addition, private 
Japanese corporations developed outside 
the zaihatsu structure. Also present in 
Japan were literally thousands of small 
businesses (of the type prevalent in a 
backward economy). 1922 ff.: Mussolini’s 
plans fos a corporate state in Italy took 
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shape: private businesses were expected to 
co-ordinate their plans with national goals; 
yet within the context of the corporate 
state, private enterprise was given a large 
measure of freedom. The Italian govern- 
ment encouraged ca»^telization. 1930‘s: In- 
creasingly the Italian government became 
directly involved in industrial enterprises. 
7'here do not seem to be any valid gener- 
alizations on the path of the newly indus- 
trialized nations and forms of business 
organization; prevailing government atti- 
tudes toward cornjjetition ranged from 
acceptance of competition as desirable (in 
Canada and Australia) to rejection of it 
as inefficient (in the USSR, Japan, and 
Italy) . The rejection of competition was 
most complete in the Soviet Union; in 
Japan, despite government encourage- 
ment of carieli/ation, there seems to have 
been considerable competitive activity on 
the part of private businesses; in Italy 
harmonization took priority over com- 
petition. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 1920-40: 
As a whole, these decades saw increased 
government intervention in every indus 
trial nation; there were (1) aid to agri- 
culture, (2) participation in building 
transportation facilities, (3) aid to and in 
some instances direct involvement irj in- 
dustry, and (4) in some nations new 
planning and (oiurol.’ 

Aid to agriculture: 1925, 20 June: Mus- 
solini called for higher Italian grain out- 
put and urged agricultural self-sufficiency; 
1925 ff.: Italian farmers got tariff protec- 
tion, artificially high prices, and other 
government assistance; the fascist state 
undertook land reclamation and improve- 
ment; 1926, 30 Dec.: Italian government 
aid went to farmers’ cooperatives (pur- 
chasing, processing, and marketing units) ; 
1927, 29 July: law passed in Italy creating 
the National Consortium of Agrarian 
Credit for Improvements, providing loans 
to farmers. 1936: After the Ethiopian 
War, the Italian government renewed* its 
efforts toward developing agricultural 
self-sufficiency; under goveinment spon- 
sorship new crops were introduced. 1928: 
With government encouragement, Canad- 
ian wheat pools held back part of their 
crop, seeking to avoid price declines. 


1930, Nov.: Canadian federal government 
provided substantial aid to the wheat 
pools. 1930’s: The Japanese government 
used its funds to attempt stabilization of 
rice and silk prices, to readjust farm debts, 
to provide relief to indigent tenant 
farmers, to control fertilizer prices, and to 
encourage emigration to Manchukuo. 
1931-35: rhe Australian government sub- 
sidized wheat farmers to the extent of 
£12.5 million; state governments in Aus- 
tralia canceled debts of many wheat 
growers: 1934: the Australian govern- 
rneiu imposed high domestic prices on 
wheat to aid the farmer; the proceeds of a 
tax on flour were distributed among the 
wheat growers; similar governmeiu sup- 
poit went to the dairying and sugar indus- 
tries in the Commonwealth. 

Transportation: Participation in high- 
way and railroad construction became a 
common 1 unction of all governments. 
1920: Formation of (Canadian National 
Railroads, which put the transiontinental 
railroads in Canada (except for the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway) in government 
hands; nationalization was not based on 
piinciple, but rather to maintain opera- 
tions on railroads that were not profitable 
to private investors. 1928: Establishment 
in Italy of the Autonomous State Agency 
for Roads, which undertook a large-scale 
program of building autostrade and im- 
proving existing roadways. Fhe Japanese 
railroads and roadways were government- 
built. 

Government aid to and participation 
in industry: Tariffs and restrictions 
against imports aided industry; likewise, 
governments sought to encourage exports. 
1919 ff.: Japanese government extended 
protectionist tariffs to key industries, iron 
and steel, machinery, and chemical; it 
encouraged citizens to "buy Japanese." 
1931 ff.: Japanese government policy of 
armament and industrial development 
went forw'ard with dramatic results. Key 
officials in the zaibatsu took on important 
roles in shaping government economic 
policy; the government thus was sym- 
pathetic to industry’s needs. 1934: Yawata 
Ironworks (the government-owned iron 
a*id steel co..) merged with 6 zaibatsu 
firms to form the Japan Iron Manufactur- 
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ing Co. (the Japanese government owned 
78% of the authorized capital of this 
firm-the largest iron ani steel producer 
in Japan) . 1937 ff.: After the start of the 
Si no- Japanese War, the Japanese govern 
ment undertook extensive direct insest- 
ment in Japanese business. "National 
Policy Cos." were formed, owned by the 
government to expand production for 
war needs. I'he Australian government 
had participated in munitions production 
during World War 1; after the war, some 
plants were retained by the government, 
these produced consumer goods until the 
outbreak of World War II, when they 
were reconverted into armament facili- 
ties. The Australian government, which 
owned railroads, also manufactured ec^uip- 
ment for the railroads; it participated 
with British oil cos. in joint ventures, re- 
fining certain oil products. The Aus 
traliari government also took pan directly 
in aircraft production and sliipbuilding. 
The Italian government gave aid to in- 
dustry when it was required. 1933, 23 
Jan.: Formation in Italy of the Istituto 
per la Ricostruzione Indusiiialc HRI), 
with capital provided by the state and by 
the sale of its own bonds, the new IRI 
was to aid banks and faltering industries. 
IRI made direct investments in a number 
of enterprises, providing hnancing and 
management; 1936: IRI took over the 
Italian Line, Lloyd Tiiestino, Adriatica, 
and Tirrenia and establislied, as a ship- 
ping subsidiary, Finmare; 1937: IRI 
created Finsider, a subsidiary, which had 
holdings in the metallurgical trades, in- 
cluding Italy's major steelworks; IRI also 
became involved in shijrhuilding, machine 
industries, and munition manufai turing. 
1933-41: IRI's net expenditures were 4 
billion lire; through its activities w4iaf 
had started as government aid became ex 
tensive direct government involvement 
in industry. This supplemented the 
Italian government’s participation in the 
petroleum industry and its general con- 
trols. 

Gcjvernment planning and control: 
The most extensive government involve- 
ment was in the Soviet Union. 1918-21; 
Period of "War Communism": the Soviet 
government attempted to nationalize the 


means of production and also the service 
industries; it sought to nationalize land. 
1921-28: New Economic Policy (NEP) 
in* the USSR marked a sharp change in 
policy; about 40% of Russian business 
was returned to pri/ate ownership and 
operation (this involved mainly emer- 
jiiiscs in light industry and trade) ; peas- 
ants were allowed to till their own land 
(although technically the land belonged 
to the state) ; foreign concession naires 
were invited to invest in USSR. Basic 
industry and utilities remained na- 
tionalized. 1928, 1 Oct.: The Isi 5-Year 
Plan of the Soviet Union was announced, 
providing for heavy industry, increased 
coal and oil |)roduction, greater electrical 
energy output, and automobile, tractor, 
and machining plants. The [)la‘n offered 
the basis for an industrialized Russia. 
Renewed emphasis was placed on na- 
tionalization of all industry. Foreign 
technical aid was called in, but foreign 
tapital was not. The 5-Year Plan endorsed 
collet tivi/ation of the land. 1933: By this 
time all private ownership of Soviet in- 
dustrial production bail ended; with the 
exception of collective farms and some 
cooperatives (mainly in retailing), state 
ownership had become general. 1933: 
2nd 5-Yedr Plan introduced; it stressed 
the growth of transportation; initially it 
put emphasis on cidarged consumption. 
193.3-35: Output of consumer goods in- 
creased, so that severe shortages, which 
occurred under the 1st 5- Year Plan, were 
in part eliminated. 1936: Emphasis of 
2nd 5 Year Plan shifted attention 
primarily to heavy industry; production 
for defense began. 1938: USSR inau- 
gurated 3rd 5Year Plan, concerned 
mainly with providing for the possibility 
of war. Italy: 1922-25: "Liberal phase" 
of Italian Fascist economic policy began: 
Mussolini, 1922, returned to private 
ownership all government owned utilities, 
reopened to private underwriters the field 
of life insurance (which had been na- 
tionalized in 1912) , issued deaees seeking 
to attract foreign capftal, and eliminated 
government subsidies to co-operatives; 
tariffs were moderate; Mussolini’s plans 
foi a corporate state began to take shape; 
the goal was to organize employers and 
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employees into syndicates or “corpora- 
tions” that would act in harmony in the 
interest of the btal national welfare. 
1923, 20 Dec.: Mussolini named a per- 
manent commission of 5 worker and 5 
employer representatives to study means 
of improving relationships between busi- 
ness and labor. 1926, 3 Apr.: Rocco Law 
on Corporations (written by Alfredo 
Rocco, minister of justice) was the cap- 
stone of tlie "corporate state”; it created 
means for the government to use in hand- 
ling disagreements between employers 
and workers. The law authorized the 
establishment of 13 syndicates (6 each for 
employers and employees plus 1 for pro- 
fessionals and intellectuals) ; employees 
had a general confederation and a similar 
general confederation was projected for 
employers (the latter never came into 
existence) ; at the top of the pyramid was 
the Ministry of Corporations, which con- 
trolled the entire system; the system 
sought to encourage private initiative; 
state intervention was to occur only when 
private enterprise could not act efficiently 
or when there were political considera- 
tions involved. Government intervention 
could be in the form of aid, regulation, 
ownership, and control, 1933 ff.:' Major 
increase in Italian government’s role, 
1934, 4 Feb.: Reform of the Italian cor- 
porate state’s structure occurred, substitut- 
ing 9 syndicates for the original 1^; the 
reform introduced 22 new corporations 
composed of leaders in the 9 syndicates, 
technicians, workers, cooperatives, and 
Fascist Party. Members of the 22 corpora- 
tions formed the National Council of 
Corporations. 1939, 19 Jan.: Italian 

Chamber of Deputies replaced by a 
Chamber of Fasces and Corporations, 
made up of members of the National 
Council of Corporations, representatives 
of the Fascist Party, and the Grand Coun- 
cil of Fascism. The extensive government 
planning and control in the USSR and 
the novel role of U}e government in Italy 
put these states in a unique peacetime 
economic position. The Japanese govern- 
ment, in its attempt to build up arma- 
ments, did not perhaps take radical de- 


partures, although its role was clearly 
one of increased national involvement. 
By contrast, the Canadian government 
sought to promote economic development 
by maintaining classical competitive 
enterprises. 1919: Combines and Fair 
Prices Act and the Board of Commerce 
Act passed in (Canada to cope with post- 
war profiteering (1921: Privy Council 
disallowed these measures) . 1923: Cana- 
dian Combines Investigation Act passed, 
which became Canada's basic antitrust 
measure. 1923 ft.: Canada continued to 
see the role of government as favoring 
competition rather than co-operation 
among business enterprises. 1938 ft.: In 
every newly industrialized nation, as the 
threat of war grew, government regula- 
tion and control became the norm. New 
government agent ies were formed to 
direct the various economics tow'ard w'ar 
production. Planning and control came 
to be linked with national defense and 
victory. 

.MEASURES OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. I'he indexes of manufactur- 
ing output indicate that with the excej)- 
tion of Canada (which felt the depres- 
sion years most severely) rhe US.SR, Italy, 
Japan, and Australia all grew faster din- 
ing the inierwar years than the world 
a\ erage. 

Nonmonjtary Indicators or Rfiaiine 

Na'iionai. CiONsi'Mi'Tio.N Lkvfi.s, 1931-38 

Rclalivr Data 
{U.S. - 100) 


Canada 

80.G 

Australia 

80.0 

Czechoslovakia 

47.0 

Japan 

40.0 

Italy 

39.6 

USSR 

33.6 


No IE; Includes food, tobacco, medical 
and sanitary services, education and rec- 
reation, transportation, and communica- 
tion. 

Source: M. K. Bennett, “International 
Disparities in Consumption Levels,” 
American Economic Review, Sept. 1951, 
p. 648. 
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Economic Change in the Less Developed World 


During 1919-45 much of the less de- 
veloped world remained unchanged. 
There were still the Bedouins, who mo\ed 
with their camels and horses, over \asi 
territories. Masai cattle breeders in East 
Africa still wandered over long distances 
to obtain fresh pasturage. Mongol and 
Turkish cattle-breeding tril)es in Ceiuial 
Asia held to established patterns of mi- 
gration. returning regularly to the same 
regions. Change in the lives of most 
nomads was nonexistent. Yet in some 
cases change did occur. 1920's- the Si- 
berian reindeer nomads began to adopt 
a more settled pastoral life. King ibn 
Saud in Saudi Arabia took jireliminaiy 
steps to devclo[) agricultural communiiies 
and to transform Bedouins into farmers. 
In Outer Mongolia some nomads began 
to settle. 

AGRICULTURE. For most of the 
world agricultural conditions— subsistence 
farming, commercial (domestic and ex- 
port) farming, and plantation agiiculuire 
(for export) — |)crsisted in much the same 
fashion as in 1870-1919 Typically, a less 
developed country had more than 50% 
of its population involved in agriculture, 
although there were exceptions. 1920-45: 
Changes in agriculture included spread- 
ing use of the plow in agriculture (espe- 
cially in Africa), increasing nioneti/ation 
of economies (through greater commer- 
ciali/aiion of agriculture practically every- 
where and through more deinnd loi 
male labor where there were plantations) , 
new lands under cultivation, and some 
new plantations (but the peak years of 
starting fresh enterprises, 1870-1919, were 
past) . Ffficient plantation agriculture in 
rubber, cjuinine, tea (for example) 
eclipsed indigenous agriculture: 1920 s’ 
expansion of rubber plantation economy 
in Malaya and the Netherlands East In- 
dies. Except for foreign-owned planta- 
tions, everyw'here agriculture remained 
undercapitalized. Mechanization (except 


,A(.rici I iLRvi Labor Forcf in SurcrFD 
COL'MRII s 


Agi inillural l abor ns 

of Labor J otcr 

riiailand (1937) 

89 

Tinkcv (1935) 

82 

Bulgana (1934) 

80 

Kuinaiua (1930) 

79 

Kou'a (1938) 

76 

Nigeiia (1931) 

74 

Plulippmc'* (1939) 

73 

Nicaragua (1010) 

73 

Colombia (1938) 

73 * 

Yugoslavia (1918) 

72 

(.uaUMiiala (1940) 

71 

Fgvpt (1937) 

71 

lUiinia (1931) 

70 

Nrlhci lands East Indies (1940) 

69 

India (1931) 

67 

Bia/il (1910) 

67 

I ieiuli .Moiocco (194G) 

67 

N!Ie\i(o (1910) 

65 

Poland (1931) 

65 

Pei 11 (1910) 

03 

Bnnsh .Malava (1931) 

61 

C.evlon (1921) 

54 

Gieeie (1928) 

51.8 

Chile (1910) 

36 

Aigentjna (1946) 

30 

Non- Includes forestry and 

Oslung. 


on foreign ow ned plantations) proceeded 
slowly. 

Agrarian reform: 1919 fl.: 12 Eastern 
European nations undertook agrarian 
reform. 1924 ff.: In I’urkey a gradual 
process of land redistribution began; 
jieasanis were given tax iclief and encour- 
aged to raise output. In Latin America, 
wiiere large landed estates, inefficiently 
farmed, retarded economic progress, land 
reform began 1917-34: In Mexico 20 m. 
acres were returned by the government to 
Indian vill.igers and ^o mestizos: none- 
theless, large landholdings persisted. 
1934-40: Under the administration of 
Lazaro C.'irdenas in Mexico, millions 
more acres were redistributed and there 
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Arfa and Bi nlficiarils or Land Ri distribluion i\ Europe Aiter World War 1 

Area, in Millions of Plots, in Thousands, 

Area Redistributed Anes, Allocated to * Allocated to 


% of All 
Agrirul- 



Millions 

tural 


former 

Other 

\ew 

Small 

Former 


of Acres 

Land 

States 

Owners 

Farmers 

harrners 

Farmers 

Tenants 

Finland 

3.7 

2.1 

— 

2.2 

1.5 

22 

10 

97 

East Germany 

1.0 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

16 

28 

— 

Poland^ 

3.7 

6.1 

— 

— 

3.7 

109 

200 

— 

Czechoslovakia 9 9 

14 1 

4.9 

0.2 

47 

1.7 

303 

— 

Hungai y 

1.7 

9.7 

— 

— 

1.7 

549 

113 

— 

Yugoslavia 

4 9 

4.6 

1.2 

2.5 

1 2 

— 

256 

— 

Rumania 

14.8 

29.7 

2.2 

— 

12 6 

— 

1.369 

— 

Bulgaria 

0.5 

2.0 

— 

— 

0 5 

— 

17 

— 

Greece 

3.2 


— 

12 

2.0 

— 

229 

— 

Latvia 

9.1 

42.4 

5.2 

0.5 

3.5 

61 

13 

7 

Lithuania 

2.0 

17.5 

0.2 

— 

1.7 

36 

19 

— 

Esionij 

5.7 

25 0 

27 

1 2 

1 7 

33 

— 

27 

Total 

60.3 

_ 

16.5 

7.9 

35.8 

— 

— 

— 


Sourch W. S. jFid L. S. Won Husk), Woild Population and Production, New Yoik, 1953, 
p. 497. 

« Often iiu hides woodlands or wasteland. 

bBy 1937 about 6.5 million additional acics had been ledistnbutcd among some 700,000 
purchasers. 


was a breakup of the largest landed 
estates. 1915: By this time the Mexican 
governincm had ledistiibuied 76 ni acres 
to 1.7 m. indn iduals; land had been given 
to agrarian conmumities known as ejidos, 
to the e.xteni of 3 ni. acres. Mexitarvland 
reform was the most c]ramatir in Latin 
America. 1921: Tenancy reform legisla- 
tion ill Argentina sought to jirotcct tbc 
tenant by iccjuiring contracts of not less 
than 5 years’ dural ion :ind by recogiii7ing 
certain tenant rights, the legislation was, 
however, ignoicd by the large landlords. 
1930’s: Laws were passed in Aigentina. 
seeking to tax large landowners and aid 
small farmers: but the legislation was 
evaded. The .\rgentine land rclonns had 
no important effects. In much of Asia 
small peasant plots grew smaller as 
population increased. Attempts were 
made in India to consolidate "postage 
stamp" plots, with little success. 1939: 
75% of the landholders in India held 
less than 10 acreSV in many sections of 
India average farm size was less than an 
acre. 1929-33: A survey of about 17,000 
farms in China in 22 provinces discovered 
80% averaged less than 7.17 acres. 1930: 


Land Law in China gave the Land 
Bureau power to take steps for the con- 
solidation of scattered plots into single 
holdings; success in this effort was 
minimal. In China, there was no reform 
of tenancy relations and, at the same time 
as fragmentation in ownership existed, 
there were also large absentee landowners. 
Inecjuity in land distribution was evident. 
19.30’s: In I'ongking (Indochina) 62% of 
all farm families had less than .9 acres in 
lice fields (the major crop), while in 
Annam 69%, of the peasants cultivated 
less than 1.2 acres in rice; little was done 
to cope with this situation. Egypt had a 
similar problem, with 70.7%, farms 
under an acre in si/c; on the other hand, 
Egypt also had huge landholdings. 1938: 
The average cocoa farm in the Gold 
Coast was 21/2 acres. Land reform in 
colonial empires continued to involve 
clariBcation of land tenure relations and 
the introduction of concepts of private 
property. 

Agricultural progress: 1920-45: The 
perpetuation in many countries of exist- 
ing agricultural conditions (or the 
worsening of agricultural conditions with 
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land fragmentation) , plus the low level of 
agiicultural technology, did not aid agri- 
cultural producti\ity and served to retard 
the process of industrialization. One ex- 
ception was Turkey, where, based mainly 
on the increase in agricultural output, 
per capita income rose by over 50% be- 
tween 1924 and 1938. 

RAW MATERIALS. Coal: On the 
whole, less developed nations were mot 
large producers of coal. 1938: In all South 
America only 3.3 m. metric tons of coal 
were produced, while in all Africa (ex- 
cluding South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia) only .5 m. metric tons of coal 
were mined. In the less developed world, 
only Poland, India, China, and Union of 
South Afiica developed their coal output 
so it exceeded that of Australia or 
Canada. I'hey were exceptional and com- 
pared with the leading industiial nations 
their coal output was low. 


Coal Produciiun, 1938 
(million inetiic tons) 


Poland 

38 1 

India 

28 9 

China 

27.0H 

Union of South Africa 

16 3 

Hungary 

9.3 

Sou the in Rhodesia 

1.0 

Mexico 

9 


a Kstimaie for 1936. 


Oil: 1919-40: The major inierwar de- 
velopment in the less developed countries 
was in petroleum. Oil Klevelopment was 
by* foreign caj)ital. 1919: ’Fhe largest oil 
producers were the U.S., Mexico, USSR, 
and the Nethci lands East Indies (in that 
order) ; oil production was just starting 
in Vene/uela; the only Middle Eastern 
countries produting oil were Iran and 
Egypt. 1940: d'he largest oil producers 
were the IJ.S., USSR, Venezuela, Iran, 
Netherlands East Indies (in that order) ; 
in the interim, key events in the oil in- 
dustry wcic: 1927, Oct.: large Kirkuk 
oil field discovered in northern Iracp 
1932, 1 June: Oil discoveicd in Bahrain. 
1938: (.)il discovered in commercial 

(piantities in Saudi Arabia; oil discovered 
in Kuwait. 1938, 18 Mar.: Meviran gov- 
einment nationalized its oil industry. 

Iron ore: In China, India, French Indo- 
china, Bia/il, Chile, Union of South 
Alrica, and North zVfrica, iron-ore mining 
developed. 

Copper: 1930's: In Chile copper re- 
pLued nitrates as the nation's major ex- 
yoii. Northern Rliodesian mines came 
into production: output ol copjjcr mines 
in the Belgian C)ngo rose. 1 he U.S. 
lemained the woild's largest producer of 
copjier. 

Tin: Tin came almost exclusively from 
less developetl countries, and the world’s 


Oil Produciion in Lrss l)FviiorLD Coimrii s 
(million barrels of 42 U.S. gallons) 


Mexico 
Netherlands 
East Indies 
Iran 

India (incl. Burma) 

Rumania 

Poland 

Peru 

Trinidad 

Argentina 

Egypt 

British Borneo 

Venezuela 

Colombia 

Iraq 

Bahrain 

Saudi Arabia 


J920 

157.I 

no 

12 2 

8.4 

7.4 

5.6 

2.8 

2.0 

1. 6 

l.O 

l.u 

.5 


7925 
1 15.5 

21.4 
35 0 

8.3 

16.6 

6.0 

9.2 

4.4 

6.3 

1.2 

4.3 

19.7 

1.0 


I9h) 

39.5 

41.7 

45.8 
8 9 

42.7 

4.9 

12.4 

9.4 

9.0 

2.0 

4.9 

136.7 

20.3 

.9 


7955 

40.2 

47.2 

57.3 

9.2 
G1.8 

3.8 

17.1 

117 

14.3 

1.3 

^.5 

148.2 

17.6 

27.4 

1.3 


794(7 

44.1 

60.8 

79.3 

10.1 

43.8 

3.9 

13.4 

20.2 

20.3 

5.2 

7.0 

186.8 

25.9 

25.7 

7.3 
5.6 
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Copper Prodiction 
(000 metric tons) 



1920 

1925 

i9*:o 

1935 

1940 

Chile 

99 

190 

223 

267 

352 

Mexico 

45 

54 

68 

42 

41 

Peru 

33 

37 

48 

30 

36 

Belgian Congo 

Rhodesia 

19 

90 

139 

108 

160 

(primarily Northern Rhodesia) 

3 

2 

8 

146 

231 


largest tin producers were Malaya. Nether- mein of synthetic nitrates put the pros- 

lands East Indies, Holivia, Thailand, perous (ihilean nitrate industry into the 

(Tiina, and Nigeria. World War II re- doldrums: synthetic rubber presented a 

suited in changes of patterns of control potential challenge to natural rubber, 

over raw materials 1 lie Japanese in- synthetic fillers began to offer competition 

vasion of Southeast Asia meant that to other industrial raw materials, 

industrial raw materials such as rubber ENERGY. In less developed countries, 
and tin, i’.nd to a lesser extent oil, were use of electrical power and the internal- 
under Japan’s control. combustion engine rose, especially in 

Synthetics: 19 1 9-^15: While less devel Latin America. The use of human beings 
oped countries produced increased <juan- and animals as sources of energy, how- 

tities of industrial raw materials, a ever, remained common in Asia and 

challenge to raw material industries came Africa, 

in the form of synthetics: the develop* 


F.NFRC.Y CONSDMITION PI R CaIPIA FOR pROl)i:CTlVF PURPOSFS, 1937 
(electricity ec|Uivalcnt in kwh for all energy sources) 



Per Capita Use 

Ratio of 

Chile 


•1,162 

Inanimate«^ to All Sources 

85 0 

Mexico 


664 

70.9 

Argentina 


1,600 

67.0 

Brazil 


450 

56.6 

India 


289 

3.5.4 

Egypt 


^242 

36.0 

Netherlands East 

Indies 

197 

30.9 

China (excl. Manchuria 
and Jchol) 

164 

21.2 


a Inanimate includes wood, falling water, coal, oil, gas, and elec- 
tricity. 


Energy Prodlction, 1935 

(%) 


World 100.000 

Latin America 3.626 

Asia (excl. USSR 
and Japan) 4.752 

Africa 0.916 


Source: Abbott Payson Usher, 
“The Resource Requirements of 
an Industrial Economy,” Journal 
of Economic History, Suppl. VII 
(1947).pp. 44-46. 


The less developed countries accounted 
for only small portions of the world’s 
total energy production. 

INDUSTRY. The spread of industry to 
less developed nations was most pro- 
nounced in Latin America and Asia 
(especially India and China) ; manufac- 
turing in Africa (except for South 
Africa) remained rudimentary (and 
mainly of a household sort) . 1920-45: In 
South Africa, substantial development of 
manufacturing industries. 1920’s: In the 
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Netherlands East Indies attempts made to 
establish large-scale manufacturing enter- 
prises failed because of ^lie absence of 
local markets. 1930’s: In India, China, 
and a number of Latin American coun- 
tiies modern industries were established; 
in the Netherlands East Indies, develop- 


ment of small-scale industry in rural re- 
gions. in French Indochina, new indus- 
tries were established ot> a small scale, of 
a batixe handicraft type Measures of 
growth of manufacturing in less devel- 
oped countries are few, 


iNDLxisor Mani'i \rii ki\(, Acnvns 
(1913- 100) 

South 



India 

Spain 

Ruimitiia 

Chilf' 

c 

tffiran 

IVmld 

1920 

118.4 

91.0 

— 





312.1 

93.2 

1921-25 

122.1 

101.5 

75 0 

79 5b 

292 8 

3 12.9 

103 2 

1026-29 

146.6 

126 2 

122 8 

127.7 

315.6 

477.0 

1.38.9 

1930 

144.7 

131 5 

132 5 

1 5(i.7 

363 2 


136.9 

1931-35 

174.8 

117.0 

1 14 3 

147.7 

398 3 

(i()2 9.' 

1 28.2 

1936-38 

2.30.4 

— 

178-6 

I9(i 5 

497.1 

998 8 

185 0 


SoURCF. League of Nations, Ind]islunUziiium ami touigti l uidv. New Voik, lOlf). 
n Rase; 1911 - 100. 
b 1922-25. 
e 1932-35. 


Despite the impres.sive growth of manu- 
facturing in India. Gicece. and South 
Africa, as indicated above, the luanulac 
turing output of these countries, along 
with tliat of other less developed (oiin 
tries, remained low coinj)ared with that 
of the industrial nations Using a dilleient 
index, Mainland C})in,i’s industii.il pro 
duction also showed significant growth 

Index of iNDUsiRtAr. Pfodicmon of 
Maim and Chin \ 

(1933 - 100) 


1920 

45 9 

1925 

6hl 

1930 

80 2 

1933 

100 0 

1935 

119 8 

1938 

102 3 

1940 

136.1 


Note: Index based on net value 
added per unit of product, wenghted 
by 1933 net value-added. (1 lu> should 
reflect changes in level of output ) 
SoURcr. John K. Chang, “Indiiviiial 
Development of Mainland (dnn.* 
1912-1949." Journal of txanomte 
tory, XXVII, Mar. 1967. p. 66. 

Textiles: 1920-40: Indian factory-made 
cotton cloth replaced imports. 1920 ff.: 


(ihina's machine made varn refilaccd im- 
ports; 1925: China was no longer a net 
impoiiei of yarn (1937: China had 
.•ougldy :5 m spindles, ahoiil hall of 
them III loreign owned -mainly japanese 
mills) I92()-K) Modern power looms 
began to repl.ue h.iridlooms in China; 
1937' Cliina’s 60 009 power looms were 
also mainly in [ajiaricse mills; 80% of 
China’s cloth w-as still woven on hand- 
lo»)ms 1920 0 J^r.r/iliaii cotton textiles 
hec.inie a w’ell-develf)pe(I factory industry; 
in Argentina, new textile f.ic lorics-on a 
large sc.ile -began 

Iron and steel: 1921: Establishment of 
Bia/il’s Isi integiaied iron and steel 
oper.itioii, with diarcoal blast furnaces, 
In' I he Belgo-Mineira Co. fa I uxemhourg 
steel cornhirie) . 1911: construct ion started 
on the .National Steel (^o. ((dmpaiihia 
Sideinigical Nacioiial) works at VAilta 
Redohila (prodiutjori began 194b)— the 
true start ol Brazil as a steel-producing 
nation 1920-10. Expansion ol existing 
iron .md steel facilities in India and 
.\fe\ico 193-1: Establishment in Pretoria, 
.Soufli \ flic a. of a fully integrated iron 
and steel industry. 1941. Incorporation of 
Cia (le Acero del Pacifica. S.A., in Chile, 
and the start of construction on what 
would become a large-scale fully inte- 
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Source of Cotton Cloth Consumed in India 
(7o by source) 

Indian Mill-Made IVotneri on Hatidloorljs Imports 

1920-25 38 29 33 

1931-32 57 30 13 

1940-41 65 28 7 


grated Chilean steel enterprise. Few un- 
derdeveloped (ouniries had steel induv 
tries, where steel was made, production 
was small relative to the industrial 
nations. 


Crude .Siin PRoni t.iioN, 1938 
(000 nil me Ions) 


India 

982 

South Africa 

300 

Rumania 

277 

Yugoslavia 

227 

Biazil 

92 

.Mexico 

74 

China (excl. 


Maiichuiia) 

60 

Tuikcv 

38 


UN figures (extept China) ; 

Chinese figures are fiom 
Mineral Industry, they are in 
gross tons. T'uikish figures 
are for 1940. 

Other industries: 1920-45: India de- 
veloped certain metal products and chemi- 
cal industries. Iiulia’s sugar lefining, 
papermaking, soap, match, cement, rub- 
ber, and leather-goods industries devel- 
oped. In (diina, factory made paper, 
matches, and pottery replaced village in- 
dustries; lO.SO’s: the main Cihinesc indus- 
triali/ation took place in Manchuria, 
which was (from 1931) under Japanese 
control. 1937: Japan invaded China 
proper: the effects on industry were two- 
fold: (1) the destruction of industrial 
equipment, but (2) the rebuilding of in- 
dustry to meet Japanese requirements. 
1920's and 1930’s: British firms developed 
business enterprise in Hong Kong— sugar 
refining and cement, as well as textiles. 
1937: After the Japanese invasion of 
China, industrialization of Hong Kong 
(still under British sovereignty) acceler- 
ated. 1920’s: In Malaya, where there was 
prosperity based upon rubber and tin, rub- 
ber-tire industries and automobile assem- 


bly began (based on foreign investment). 
I920's. In South Africa, automobile as- 
sembly began, 1921. processing of locally 
produced loodstuffs (flour, cheese, pre- 
served fruit, and sugar) developed as a 
substantial industry, diamond cutting 
workshops were established (1927 for the 
1st time) : Ollier industries from the mak- 
ing of gasoline pumps to nails and shovels 
started in South .Africa. 1934 If .\s the 
South African steel industry developed, 
metalworking industries expanded, in- 
volving engineering industries (including 
machinery) as well as consumer goods. 
1920’s: In Brazil, auiomobile assembly 
began. 1920; electrical-appliance, cement, 
and corn-products industries took form 
I930’s: In Brazil a variety of new chemical, 
metal products, and foodstuffs industiies 
started. In Argentina and .Mexico similar 
industries made headw.iy In many less 
developed countries factory industries 
were often confined to textiles, paper, 
soap, and breweries. In much of Africa 
even these basic factory industries did not 
exist. Facilities lor inanufacturing auto- 
mobiles, tractois, trucks, or aircraft existed 
in none of the less developed countries. 
In none of the petroleum consuming 
countries in \sia or Africa was there a 
petroleum refining industry; where pe- 
troleum production existed, however, re- 
fineries were built, generally by foreign 
capital, and in some Latin .American 
countries refineries existed running on 
imported crude oil. 1938-45; World War 
II stimulated industrialization in Latin 
America, especially .Argentina and Brazil. 
It also spurred manufacturing in South 
Africa. In China, after the Japanese in- 
vasion, industrial production showed 
marked annual variations (see table 
p. 789) . 

TRANSPORTATION. In most less de 
veloped countries, railroad constiiiction 
continued. Most railroads were built in 
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Average Annual Rate of Growth of Manufacturing Industries, 
WoRij) War 11 Years 
(%, compound rates) 


1936138-48 1938-48 

1939-48 

1940-48 

Argentina 

5.8 


Brazil 

6.6 


Bulgaria^ 

Chile 4.6 

8.5 


Colombia .7 

Greece 

-4.6 


India 

Morocco 4.9 

Rumania —1.8 

South Africa 6.1 

Spain 

1.5 

1.7 

Note: These rates arc based on qumititx of 

production. 


Source; United Nations. (»iowth of lioiid Industry 

—Sat tonal 

Tables, New York, 1963. 




a Includes mining. 


INDUSIRIM I’RODUCIION OF MaiM WlJ ChINA 

(1933 100) 

1937 110 4 

1938 102.3 

1939 119.0 

1940 130 1 

1941 101.0 

1942 170.5 

1943 157.5 

1941 141.3 

1945 94 3 

Noil: Index based on net value-added 
pel unit of prodiul, weighted l)\ 1933 net 
value-added. (This should n fleet ihanges 
ill level of oiiiput.) 

Source- |ohn K. Chang, “Industnal De- 
velopment of Mainland CInna. 1912-1019.’ 

Jo}ir 7 uil of Kcoiiomit fltsUoy, XWII, 
Mar. 1907, p. 06. 


Railroad Linfs: Llngth by Continent 
(000 mi.) 



1920 

1930 

1^149 

Latin America 

69.2 

84.4 

85.2 

Asia (excl. USSR) 

59.5 

82 5 

92.1 

.Africa 

23.0U 

42.4 

42.1 


1910 figuies; 1920 figures not available. 


order lo carry primary commodities to 
port cities for export; they did not de- 
velop national markets. India with its 
substantial railroad network still used 
bullock carts to a large extent for internal 


transit. 1919: In China most of the major 
cities were connected by rail; this should 
have aided development. 1920’s: The po- 
litical chaos in China was not conducive 
to more lailro.icl building and operations 
of the existing system were curtailed. 
1929 ft • Chinese government’s plans to 
extend the railroads came to little. 1938: 
Completion of 865-nii. Trans- Iranian 
Railway from the Persian Gulf to the Cas- 
pian .Sea, built with native capital, a ma- 
jor const ruction feat, designed with na- 
tional interests in mind rather than as a 
link with foreign railroads (as had been 
the case with mo.st Middle Eastern lines) . 
Despite the extension of railroad lines, 
lail transj)ort remained inadequate in 
most less developed countries. Nonethe- 
less, railroads did compete with tradi- 
tional methods of transport, substituting 
for. in some cases, and supplementing, in 
other cases, water, animal, and human 
carriers. Likewise, highways were con- 
structed in less developed countries. 
1919 ft.- Highways were built in Iran, 
Iraq, I'urkey, Syria, Egypt, and Arabia; 
many followed the ancient pilgrim and 
caravan routes, automobile and truck 
traffic along the roadj increasingly re- 
placed camel caravans. In Africa high- 
ways were often built as links connecting 
with the railroads. Many African roads 
were built to improve the utilization of 
human porterage. 1920's and 1930’s: 
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Trucks and cars began to travel African 
roads; railroad and truck transport (in 
that order) were far cheaper than the 
use of humans; 1923: 1st steps taken to 
build a Pan-Ameiican Highway. Late 
1920’s and 1930's: Provisions for air travel 
(airline routes, airports, etc.) were in- 
troduced into less developed countries, 
air tidvel, however, was mainly by for- 
eigners or the select few within these 
countries. Despite the introduction of 
modern transportation facilities through- 
out much of the less developed world, 
traditional modes of transport persisted 
as they had for hundreds of years. Yet the 
basis for a transportation revolution had 
been set. 

FINANCE. All underdeveloped coun- 
tries wer^ short of capital. They depended 
to a large extent on foreign investment. 
Banking facilities were inadequate in 
most countries. In most less developed 
lands, foreign banks continued to finance 
foreign trade and deal in foreign ex- 
change. The major innovation in bank- 
ing in the less developed countries in the 
1920's and 1930’s was the spread of centr.''! 
banking institutions. 1920’s: In China 
about 100 local banks (jnivaie, provin- 
cial, and national) issued large amounts 
of bank notes, the value of which depre- 
ciated rajiidly. 1921: Lsiablishment of the 
Central Bank of China in Canton; 1928: 
this bank was leorgani/ed and relocated 
in Shanghai: it was to act as a central 
bank of issue and a government treasury. 
China sought to create domestic banks to 
compete with foreign banks in dealing 
with foreign exchange (the Bank of 
China) , to aid internal improvements 
and industry (the Bank of Communica- 
tions) , and to assist the farmer (the 
Farmers' Bank of China) . The 4 major 
banks— the Central Bank of China, the 
Bank of China, the Bank of Communica- 
tions, and the Farmers’ Bank of China- 
all issued notes, and their functions, 
theoretically distinct, were not so in 
practice. 1933, Nov.: China nationalized 
the old silver currency and substituted a 
uniform paper curiency; the notes of the 
4 key banks replaced silver and other 
notes. 1921: The 3 Presidency Banks in 
India were merged, and the Imperial 


Bank of India, a central bank, was created 
to handle the general banking business 
of the government of India. 1934: Reserve 
Bank Act and Imperial Bank of India 
(Amendment) Act were passed in India; 
under these measures a central reserve 
bank (a new central bank) was estab- 
lished and the Imperial Bank of India no 
longer acted as the government bank; the 
new Ontral Bank (which began to func- 
tion Apr. 1933) controlled credit and 
currency, regulated exchange, and han- 
dled the government's banking business. 
1919 11.: 1st Arab, Egyptian, and Turkish 
commercial banks established; they were 
small compared with the European banks 
operating in these countries. 1920’s and 
1930’s: Establishment in Latin America 
of added banking facilities, and also of 
central banks (for example, 1923, 11 
July: Banco de La Republica, established 
in Colombia as a central bank; 1925, 21 
Aug.: Banco de Chile established in Chile 
as a central bank; Sept.: Banco de Mexico, 
S.A., established as a central bank; 1939, 
8 Sept.: Banco (Central de Venezuela, S.A., 
incorporated). 1934, 24 Apr.: Nacional 
Financiera formed in Mexico to provide 
a market for Mexican government bonds; 
1941: it was reorganized to aid in financ- 
ing industrial expansion. Stock exchanges 
in less developed countries were in their 
infancy. 1933: Formal organization of 
Mexico City Stock Exchange. By 1939 
there were organized stock exchanges in 
Rio, Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre (govern- 
ment bonds only) , Recife, Santos, and 
Vitoria, Brazil. Stock exchanges existed 
in other Latin American cities. 1927: 
Manila Stock Exchange organized. 

FOREIGN TRADE. To the extent that 
less developed countries were involved 
in world trade, they felt market fluctua- 
tions more severely than the industrial 
nations. 1921: Sharp temporary drop in 
prices of primary products, but full re- 
covery did not take place. 1920’s: Because 
populations of industrial countries were 
growing more slowly, demands for pri- 
mary goods also rose slowly. Prices on 
primary products showed weakness. At- 
tempts were made to stabilize prices. 
1922, 1 Nov.: The British rubber restric- 
tion scheme, the Stevenson Plan, sought 
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to curtail output of the rubber planta- 
tions in Malaya and Ceylon with an eye 
to raising the world price rof rubber. (In- 
creased rubber production elsewhere 
brought the plan to failure.) 1923: .After 
overproduction of coffee in Rra/il. the 
Brazilians introduced a (oflee ^alo^i/a- 
lioii plan, which sought to raise the ex- 
port price of coffee. 1926: Cuba restricted 
exports of sugar, seeking to raise the 
price of that comnioditv; the principal 
exporters of copper sought to control 
world prices (on a private basis, without 
government pariiciiration) . 1929-32: The 
Great Depression affected primary pro- 
ducers se\eiely. The terms of trade mo\ecl 
sharply in lavoi of industrialized coun- 
tries as prices of primary commodities 
sank more rapidly than the prices of 
manufactured items. With prices ol pri 
maiy products reaching new lows, under 
developed countries erected high barriers 
to imports— tariffs, (juotas, exchange con- 
trols, etc. They sought to manufacture 
for themselves; governments and pri\ate 
interests participated in more concerted 
attempts to raise export prices 19.31, 
Feb.: International Tin Restriction 

Scheme involved the governments of 
Malaya. Netherlands East Indies, Bolivia, 
and Nigeria ('Ehailand joined the agree- 
ment. July 19.31): May: sugar agreement 
made between trade associations of ex- 
porters designed to raise price of sugar 
in world markets; 193.3, Apr.: Interna- 
tional Tea Agreement signed by export- 
ers, the governments ol India, Ceylon, 
and Netherlands East Indies agreed to 
uphold the agreement; 1931, June: Inter- 
national Rubber Agreement involving 
the governments of Britain, Holland, 
Siam, and Indochina sought to legulate 
rubber exports: 1936: agreement between 
producers of copper in Chile, Northern 
Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo was 
designed to raise copper export prices. 
1933-37: Although the terms ol trade 
swung back slowly in favor of the primary 
producing countries, the volume of trade 
remained low. Foreign trade of less de- 
veloped countries languished. 1938: 
Terms of trade once more turned against 
the less developed countries. 1939, Sept.- 
1940, May: Prices of primary commodities 


rose rapidly, stimulated by wartime de- 
mands. 1910, May. Following the German 
invasion of Fuiopc. curtailment of mar- 
kets for much of the output of primary 
producers: 1941. Dec. ff.: after Japanese 
iiuasioi) of Southeast ^sia, commerce in 
vegetable oil seeds from the Philippines, 
the Ncihei lands East Indies, and Malaya 
ceased, the Pliilippines stopped exporting 
siigai to the U.S. Britain could no longer 
hnv tea liom the Nethci lands East Inclies 
and GInna Bnima, Indocliina, and Thai- 
land no longer exjjorted rite. Rubber and 
till exports to tlie allies Irom lapanese- 
tontrolled letriioiics were cut off, as were 
exports of manila hemp and petroleum. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. Foreign 
iinestmeni dominated certain economies. 
1920- If): Oil in Venezuela and the Mid- 
dle East was (levelo|)cd by foieign capital; 
copper in Ghilc once more became an 
important export because of American 
capital, in Northern Rhodesia and the 
Belgian (iongo, topj)er was found and 
mined on a siihslantial scale because of 
foreign inves'ment. Eoieign investment 
jyew in South Afiican mining. 1920's: 
Raihoacls, gas, elect iitity, watei supply, 
ii\er tiansport, hanking, and some lac- 
tories in the Middle East remained under 
foreign control; Middle Eastern export 
trade was Jiaiullcd in the main by foreign 
concerns, the key interests were the French 
and British in Turkey (the Germans lost 
much of their stake after World War I) ; 
French. British, and Belgians in Egypt; 
British in Iran (the Russians retreated 
fioni their investments alter World War 
1) and the Ficnch in the Levant. In 
India, large stale British investments con- 
tinued to he important. 1 he modern sec- 
tor in (diina was both stimulated and 
dominated by foieign capital; the largest 
('.hincse coal mines were in foreign hands 
(Japanese and British) , the iron and 
steel industry was under foreign control, 
modern plants (for export) were under 
foreign hegemony; in fact, a significant 
portion of China’s transportation, trade, 
and large-scale bankifig was owned by 
foreign capital. In the Netherlands East 
Indies, rubber, tin, coal, oil, sugar, and 
tea still attracted giant Dutch invest- 
ments. Huge British (and Chinese) in- 
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vestments were made in Malayan tin and 
rubber. French Indochina obtained 
French (and to a far smaller extent Chi- 
nese) investment in rubber, coal mining, 
and the export trade. The bulk of for- 
eign investment in less developed coun- 
tries was in primary production or in 
infrastructure (transportation, port facili- 
ties, public utilities, etc.). 1930’s: Opposi- 
tion in many less developed countries to 
foreign investment became increasingly 
apparent. In some countries the opposi- 
tion came at the same time as these 
countries were assuming political controls 
over their own economy: this was not the 
case in Latin America, where the opposi- 
tion had nothing to do with the resump- 
tion of political sovereignty, although 
often it v/as expressed in terms of hostility 
to political intrusions. In Latin America 
the foreign investor was put under new 
restraint; profit remittances were blocked; 
exchange was not granted for imports; 
hampering restrictions on operations were 
frequently imposed. 1937: The Brazilian 
constitution limited foreign investments 
in water power and mining, banks and 
insurance cos., and public utilities; oil 
refining and production in Brazil were 
confined to Brazilian nationals. Bolivia 
expropriated the Standard Oil Co. ^(N.J.) 
oil refineries: Mexico completed national- 
ization of railroads. 1938, 18 Mar.: Large- 
scale expropiiations of foreign oil prop- 
erties in Mexico. Late 1920’s: In Turkey, 
after the Kemalist Revolution, foreign 
debts were reduced through defaults, 
negotiations, and some repayments. 
1929 ff.: Turkey bought out foreign in- 
vestments in railways, coal and copper 
mines, the tobacco monopoly, and a 
number of public utilities; legislation in 
Turkey regulated foreign investment, 
licensed imports, and offered preferential 
treatment to Turkish business. 1930's: 
New capital raised in Egypt increasingly 
came from domestic rather than foreign 
sources. In India, sentiment turned away 
from encouraging foreign investment. In 
Thailand restricti6ns on foreign control 
of industries were imposed; the Thai 
government became involved in many 
industries in order to forestall and to 
substitute for foreign investment. In 
China the government sought alterna- 


tives to foreign capital. 1930’s: The flow 
of capital from industrial to underde- 
veloped countries slowed down because 
of the depression and because of hostility 
to foreign investment. (Only oil explora- 
tion and production continued to attract 
major foreign investments.) 1938-48: 
British investment in India declined by 
over 80%, in large part because of the 
liquidation of British railway holdings 
and sterling loan.s; by 1944, Indian rail- 
roads had become the property of the 
government of India. 1941-45: Introduc- 
tion of American lend-lease and the 
financing by the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank of development in Latin America 
added a new dimension to foreign in- 
vestment, the dimension of foreign aid. 

Effect of foreign investment: 1919 ff.: 
Foreign investment, as in previous years, 
proved highly disruptive to traditional 
societies. Africans and Asians were thrust 
into a monetized economy, due in con- 
siderable {)art to the presence of foreign 
investment. Most Latin Americans were 
already in\olved in a money economy, 
although in the Andes the presence of 
new and large mining enterprises served 
to introduce Indians into a commercial 
economy. Foreign investment introduced 
new desires for goods, the demonstration 
of a different pattern of life. It developed 
previously unused resources. Yet clearly 
less developed countries were going to 
carry on their growth with reservations 
about foreign investment. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Under- 
developed countries generally had a range 
of business organizsttion, from the labor- 
intensive, capital-short family unit to the 
large foreign-owned modern sector estab- 
lishment (generally involved in extractive 
industries, plantations, public utilities— 
transportation and power— and/or distri- 
bution) . What was in between depended 
on the country. In much of Latin America 
and Asia, indigenous traders and business- 
men transferred their activities to the 
modern sector. Immigrants served to in- 
troduce novel business practices. In Latin 
America and in India, entrepreneurial 
efforts spread over a variety of ventures 
rather than being concentrated in a 
single industry. Entrepreneurship in 
Latin America was stimulated by Italian 
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immigration (especially in Brazil and 
Argentina) and also by Jews who left 
Germany during the Hitler years. In 
India the Tata family diversified into 
various ventures in the modern sector Of 
the Hindus who entered modern industry, 
enterprise came to be in the hands of the 
former bankers, moneylenders, and trad- 
ers (primarily the Marwaris, the Gujara- 
tis, and the Bhaiias) . In India commercial 
commitments began to be transformed 
into industrial interests. The Birla family, 
of the Marwaris caste, came to participate 
in a range of industrial enterprises under 
the aegis of (ihanshyandas Birla (b. 1891) 
and B. M. Birla (b. 1904). In India the 
managing agent system, initially in British 
hands, came increasingly under Indian 
control. While the managing agent did 
direct Indian capital into industrial activi- 
ties, the system had major inadequacies; 
it seems to have offered a poor foundation 
for industrial finance; profits frequently 
went to the managing agent rather than 
into the specific industrial enterprise, 
leaving the latter with insuflicicnt funds 
for reinvestment. In China the problems 
of developing nonforeign, modern, ef- 
ficient industrial business organizations 
were not surmounted. There emerged in 
China nothing comparable to the Japa- 
nese zaihaisu or even to the Indian man- 
aging agencies; no entrepreneurs of 
national stature such as the Tatas or the 
Birlas existed in China. In Southeast Asia, 
however. Chinese entrepreneurs con- 
tinued to play important roles in stimu- 
lating business enterprise. Syrians and 
Lebanese in Africa (as traders rather 
than in industry) were important entre- 
preneurs. In East Africa, Indians, mainly 
in the retail trade, filled entrepreneurial 
functions. In South Africa, British im- 
migrants created new businesses. In less 
developed countries, governments started 
to become involved in industrial activity, 
especially in Latin America. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. Govern- 
ment efforts to mobilize resources for 
economic development in some less devel- 
oped countries began to take shape. 

Aid to agriculture: Government aid to 
agriculture took various forms: (I) 
certain countries, land reform occurred, 
generally designed to assist the small 


farmer; (2) on occasion, when farmers 
were hurt by imports, governments im- 
posed protective tariffs (thus, 1931, India 
placed import duties on wheat) ; (3) gov- 
ernments (colonial and independent) of- 
feied new .igriciihural credits (fiom India 
to China to Mexico to Chile) ; (4) im- 
ports of agricultural implements were 
made duty- free in countries such as India 
to encourage their use; (5) governments 
sought to commercialize agriculture; (6) 
1933 ff.: Chinese government planned 
projects in land teclamation, irrigation, 
water conservation, and reforestation; the 
Chinese go\ eminent sought to introduce 
scientific methods, but its efforts in this 
direction were not successful; and (7) 
when world prices of agricultural com- 
modities declined (in the 19‘Z0's, and 
esjiecially in the early 1030’s) , govern- 
iiieiiis tried to stabilize |)riccs through 
paiticipation in worldwide commodity 
agreements. 

Aid to industry: Underdeveloped coun- 
tri<*s made use of the tariff and other 
pioiective devices to encourage industry. 
)92U’s. and especially in the 1930’s: In 
Latin \incrica high protective tariffs be- 
came commonplace. I92()’s and 1930’s: 
Less developed countries that had been 
deprived of tariff autonomy by unequal 
treaties reassiimed their right to establish 
their own tariffs and to protect nascent 
industry. 1921, Juries India obtained fiscal 
autonomy and for the 1st lime had the 
right to establish her own protective 
tariff; a Tariff Board was established to 
consider the need for protective duties. 
1920’s: Certain Indian industries (steel 
the most important of them) were given 
protection from imports; no protection 
in India was granted to locomotive build- 
ing. steel casting, or cnamclware, for 
example, becau.se these industries were 
seen as having little possibility of devel- 
oping. 1927: Thailand recovered tariff 
autonomy. 1929: China recovered tariff 
autonomy effective 1 Jan., 1931: customs 
duties were increased. 1929, June: High 
protective tariff introtluced in Turkey 
with the goal of encouraging Turkish 
industrialization. (The Capitulations had 
been abrogated in 1914 and Turkey could 
set its own tariffs.) 1929-33: Practically 
everywhere in the less developed world. 


BE 
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tariffs rose and other restrictions on trade 
(quotas, prohibitions, exchange controls, 
etc.) were imposed. 1930’s: Latin Ameri- 
can governments aided industry through 
exempting from import duties machinery 
needed in building plants and by grant- 
ing other tax exemptions. 

Participation in the economy: In the 
independent nations rather than the 
colonial countries, governments took on 
a direct role in the economy. 1920’s: A 
government oil co. in Argentina sought 
to develop oil resources. 1924 ff.; Turkey 
began to take over railroads, public 
utilities, and mines that had previously 
been in the hands of foreign investors. 
1930’s: Thai government became directly 
involved in shipping, in the oil industry, 
teak lumbering, production of sugar, to- 
bacco, alcohol, silk, and other consumer 
goods. 1937: Bolivia nationali/ed Stan- 
dard Oil Co.’s (N.J.) oil facilities in that 
country; Bolivia established a national oil 
CO. 1938: A government owned Mexican 
oil co. was established to operate the 
nationalized facilities there. 1939-45: A 
Chilean government co. participated 
directly in industry. 

Development plans: 1920: The Gold 
Coast began a lO-year Development Plan. 
“The Guggisberg Plan,” one of the eaili- 
est development plans. 1925-41: Riza 
Pahlavi (1877-1944) , shah of Iran, under- 
took reform j)rograms, resulting in im- 
proved public sanitation and education. 
1931, Nov.: National Economic Council 
established in China to draw up a plan 
of work most needed. 1931: Mexico 
adopted a 6-year development plan; Tur- 
key committed itself to a 5-year plan, 
aimed at industrializing the country. 
1935, 24 IVIay: Portugal passed a Law of 
Economic Reconstruction. 1937: Cuba 
adopted a 3-year plan for economic and 
social reconstruction. 1938: Venezuela 
initiated its 1st 3-year plan; in India, a 
National Planning Committee was estab- 
lished, with Nehru as chairman. 1939: 
Corporacidn de I^bmento de la Produc- 
cidn (CORFO) established in Chile; this 
government corporation was designed to 
plan and promote economic develop- 
ment; 1939-45: CORFO bec?.me involved 
through direct stock participation in min- 


ing, steel, agriculture and stock raising, 
fish packing, radio production, public 
utilities, electrical products, wine distri- 
bution, reforestation, chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, dyes, etc. 1940: Colombia 
adopted a ilcvclopmcnt plan. 1944: Para- 
guay announced a 5-ycar plan; Puerto 
Rico’s Planning, Lrbani/ing, and Zoning 
Board prepared a development plan. 

Problems: Goxeiriment aid to economic 
development in the less developed coun- 
tries was in many instances impeded: (1) 
In certain countries, chaotic political con- 
ditions, lack of full government control, 
tended to vitiate the power of go\ern- 
ment; in China, for instance, the failure 
of government to keep peace and order 
was an important factor inhibiting eco- 
nomic advance, in many industries, China 
had the potential of Japan, but did not 
realize it because of political uncertain- 
ties; with life and property in jeopardy 
in the interior of China, investors were 
discouraged. Similarly, in other countries 
where political uncertainty prevailed, 
economic development was retarded. (2) 
Corruption and excessive bureaucracy in 
the governments of many less developed 
countries tended to slow development. 
(3) While they sought to create peace 
and order, while they discouraged cor- 
ruption, and while they [)rornotcd eco- 
nomic development (which woultl provide 
more funds to administer the colony and 
which would utilize unused mineral re- 
sources and increase agricultural produc- 
tion) , colonial governments in general 
did not encourage factory industries lor 
fear their development would curtail the 
colonial po wets’ exports. 

OTHER FACTORS. 1930’s: The 
growth of nationalist feeling occurred in 
the less developed countries, some of 
which was due to the new tariffs, behind 
which the countries developed their own 
national identity; much of the rise of na- 
tionalist feeling stemmed from a hostility 
to foreign ’’colonialists.” Likewise, the im- 
pact of the West on Asia had resulted in 
many Asians adopting western ideas of 
nationalism. With World War II, ideas of 
nationalism were reinforced; in China 
and Southeast Asia, opposition to the 
Japanese stimulated national feeling. This 
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would have important impact in the post- 
World War II years. Likewise, v^estern 
ideas of moderni/aiion %ptead and had 
their impact. The demonstration of the 
material achievements of Europe, the 
U.S., and Japan had ideological conse- 
quences. More important, beliefs in 
change and progress began to spread in 
the less developed countries. Traditional 
societies were increasingly under stress. 

MEASURES OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. 


Nonmonetary Indicators of Relative 
National Consi mption Llvfls, 
1934-38 
(U.S. = 100) 


Argentina 

53.7 

Cuba 

41.0 

Spain 

36 8 

Brazil 

31.6 


Mexico 

29.0 

Poland 

28.8 

Yugoslavia 

27.4 

Philippines 

25.7 

Rumania 

25.4 

ITiike) 

24.2 

Eg'pt 

22.2 

Thailand 

21.4 

India 

20.8 

Korea 

19.4 

Peisia 

18.2 

China 

18.0 

Nigeria 

17.9 

Fr Indochina 

17.7 

Neth. East Indies 

17.0 

Fr W. Africa 

15.8 

Note Typically 1934-38; 

deals with 


food, tobacco, medical and sanitary 
soivict's, education and lecreation, 
tians|X)itation, and cummiinicauons. 

Soi'RCE: M. K Bennett, ‘Interna- 
tional Dispaiiiies in (Consumption 
Levels,” American Economic Review, 
Sept 1951. p. 648 


1919-1945 

The International Economy 


ENERGY. 

WoRij) Prodi crioN or Commi^rciai Solrcfs of Enlri.y 
( billion kwh electricity cqiiualeiil) 




Petroleum^ 

Natural (irtv 

Water Power 

Total 

1920 

9,934 

1,046 

354 

64 

11,198 

1930 

10,228 

2,123 

575 

128 

1 3,054 

1940 

11,702 

3,120 

867 

193 

15.882 


Sot RCE" United Nations, Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Geneva. 1956. 
B Includes lignite, 
b Includes natural gasoline. 


WoRij) Generation of Electricity 
(billion kwh) 



World 

U.S. 

All Other 
Countries 

1920 

126 

57 

69 

1925 

180 

85 

95 

1930 

310 

115 

195 

1935 

.375 

119 

256 

1940 

505 

180 

325 

1942 

585 

2.33 

352 

1944 

660 

280 

380 


Source: Edison Electric Institute, Pocket- 
book of Electric Utility Industry Statistics, 

1965. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 1944: Radio 
telephone service connected more than 70 
countries, a person in the U.S., if it were 
not for the war, could be connected by 
telephone with any one of 93% of the 
world’s leicphones. 

FINANCE. 1919: Disruption of Euro- 
pean finance after thc^ war. 1919: Return 
to the gold standard by the U.S. 1920-21: 
Worldwide recession. 1922 ff.: General 
readoption of the gold standard: 

1922: Lithuania and Latvia 

1924: Germany, Sweden, and Hungary 

1925: Bi^tain, Holland, Neth. East In- 
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dies, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Switzerland, and Austria 
1926: Canada, Finland, and Belgium 
1927: Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Italy 

1928: France and Norway. 

The key trading countries that did not 
adopt gold in these years were Brazil, 
Spain, and Turkey, which kept on an in- 
convertible paper basis, and China and 
Persia, which maintained the silver stan- 
dard. 1929-33: Worldwide depression. 
1929 ff.: Departures from the gold stan- 
dard included: 

1929, Dec.: Argentina 
1930: Australia and New Zealand 
1931, July: Germany, Hungary, and Chile 
initiated exchange control 
1931, 21 Sept.: Britain left the gold stan- 
dard 

1931, 21 Sept, ff.: Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Finland, India, Japan, and Co- 
lombia suspended gold payments; Aus- 
tria, Greece, Czechoslovakia, and Italy 
introduced exchange control. 

1932, Apr.: 24 countries had suspended 
the gold standard and in 17 countries the 
gold standard was virtually inoperative. 
Temporarily, U.S., Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland formed a gold bloc. 
Britain led a sterling bloc, represented 
by those countries whose currencies were 
depreciated in terms of gold and in vary- 
ing manners tied to the pound; the latter 
countries had most of their monetary 
reserves in sterling. The bloc included 
the Commonwealth countries (except 
Canada, Newfoundland, Hong Kong, and 
South Africa), the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Portugal, Finland, Iran, Greece, 
Egypt, Iraq, and Siam. Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Japan came to be on the fringe of 
the sterling bloc. 1933, Mar.-Apr.: U.S. 
went off the gold standard. 1935, Mar.: 
Belgium left the gold standard; 1936, 26 
Sept.: France in effect suspended the gold 
standard. Holland, 27 Sept., Switzerland, 
28 Sept., followed. 1930's: General dis- 
ruption of international finance. 1939: 
The sterling bloc came to an end, and 
was replaced by the so-called “sterling 
area” comprising much the same coun- 
tries. 1939, Sept.: Free convertibility of 
pounds into dollars, gold, and other out- 
side currencies was abandoned. .with the 


outbreak of war; exchange controls ap- 
plied. 1939, Sept.-1945: Disruption of 
international fiiiance with the war. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


Speed of Transport 
(mph) 



1920 

1930 

1940 

1945 

Horse coach 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Canal tug 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Passenger ship 
(liver) 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Ocean ship 

30 

30 

35 

35 

Railroad 

65 

70 

100 

100 

Automobile 

55 

60 

75 

75 

Aiiplane 

no 

185 

300 

500 

Rocket 

- 

- 

- 

3.400 

Source: W. S. 

and E. 

S. \\ 

ouinsk\, 

Wmld 


Commerce and Cox>ernments, New \'ork, 1955, 
p. 308, with modifications, 

FOREIGN TRADE. 192()’s: Resump- 
tion of world trade after World War 1; 
1929-33: depression, rise of tarifl and other 
barriers to trade; world trade shrank. 
1933 ff.: Economic initionahsin spiead, 
and as a result foreign trade stagnated. 

World Trade (Exports plus Impojus^ 


(gold 

U.S. % billion) 

1920 

65.8 

1921 

41.8 

1922 

45.3 

1923 

49.7 

1924 

56 8 

1925 

64.7 

1926 

62.0 

1927 

65.2 

1928 

67.4 

1929 

68.6 

1930 

55.5 

1931 

39.7 

1932 

26.8 

1933 

24.2 

1934 

23.3 

1935 

23.8 

1936 

25.7 

1937 

31.8 

1938 

27.7 


Source: Woytinsky and Woytinsky, 
World Commerce, p. 39. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. 1919-45: 
Foreign investment was keenly affected 
by slow economic recovery in Europe in 
tlie 1920’s, depression in the 1930’s, and 
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10 Lfadinc. Ariici ts in World Trade. 1937 
(value of exports in $ million) 


1. Iren and steel pioductf 1.350 

2. Machinerv (cxtl. electrical) 1.100 

3. Raw cotton 8^0 

4. Cotton fabrics 7-10 

5. Wheal (incl. flour) 710 

6. Wool and hair 700 

7. Automobiles and parts 640 

8. Pell oleum products 600 

9. C'oal 575 

10. Rubber (nonfabricated) 520 


war in the l‘)10’s. 1914-45: One scliol.ir 
(VV. S. Woyt insky) estimates that in rela- 
tion to woild income, the value of foreii^n 
investment was piobably not mudi more 
than 1;^ and certainly less tlian ol what 
it had been in 1911 on the eve of W'orld 
VV^ar I (His estimate takes into actonni 
the lower purchasing power of the dollar, 
the rise in world population, and the 
growth in world imomc) 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL INSTI 
TUTIONS. 1920, 10 Jan; League of 
Nations formally came Into operation with 
<1 membership of 04 nations; the 11 S did 
not join. 1920 fF.. Economic activities of 
tlic League and its committees were un- 
dertaken by its h'conomic and Financial 
Organization (^onfeienccs held by tlie 
League dealt with such economic prob- 
lems as raw-matetial resources, statistical 
co-ordination, simplification of customs 
formalities, etc. The League undertook 


special studies of economic problems. The * 
Economic and Intelligence .Section of the 
Secretariat made country data available 
oii a comparative basis for the Isi time. 
The League’s economic activity was 
mainl> in research, but it did take con- 
crete actions: 1922: the League aided in 
arranging for the post-World VV^ar 1 re- 
habilitation of Austria. Hungary, Greece, 
Bulgaria. Estonia, the Free City of Dan- 
zig. Albania, and the .Saar Tcrritoiy. 19.S5: 
The League advocated economic sanctions 
against It.ily, a highly unsuccessful act. 
1913-15' Plans for post-war international 
institutions multiplied. 1918, May: Inter- 
national conference at Hot Springs, Va., 
proposed a permanent body to consider 
j>r()i)lems of an .idecjuaie food uipply fc^r 
rncrcasing world population. Such a body 
(the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion) came into existence in 1945. 1948, 
Nov. United N.itioiis Relief and Re- 
habilitation Association created to ar- 
range supjilies of food and clothing to 
allied nations after tlicir liberation. 1944, 
summer Conference at Bretton Woods, 
N H . 2 new institutions were to be 
crcMted. an Inter nafional Monetary Fund 
and an International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development: they started 
operations in 1915. I'lius were the foun- 
dations for postwar international coop- 
eration in the economic sphere 
established. 


194S-1968 

The Industrial Nations 


AGRICULTURE. The main trends in 
agriculture in the industrial nations were 
(1) 1945-()8: Agriculture represented an 
increasingly smaller percentage of gross 
domestic product in the ma)or indiisirral 
nations. Only in tire USSR did agriculture 
still involve a substantial portion of 
GDP. (2) 1945-68: Population partici- 

pating in farming declined in all the in- 
dustrial nations. (8) 1945-68: Output per 
man-hour (productivity) of those indi- 
viduals employed in agriculture rose, 


primarily because of increasing mcchaii- 
i/aiiori and a|)plrcaiion of chemical fer- 
trlr/ers, insecticides, and improved seeds. 
Despite the reduction in farm population, 
total agricultural output everywhere grew. 
Yet in some countries the rise was out- 
paced by the nations’ population growth. 
1965: For example, per capita output in 
the Soviet Union was less than in 1958. 
(4) ,\griculture tended to become capital- 
raiher than Idbor-intensive. (5) 1945-68: 
No general trend existed in the amount 
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% OF GDP A I Facior Cost of Agriculture, 
Sfifciro Industrial Nations 


* 

1950 

1953 

19S« 

19t>5 

Australia 

29 



14 

Austria 

18 



10 

Canai^a 

13 



b 

Fiance 

15 



8 

VVcsi Geirnany 

10 



4 

Italy 


23 


13 

japan 


21 


12 

USSR 



24 

22 

U.K 

6 



3 

U.S. 

7 



4 


Source: Ihiitcd Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1^66. 


of land under riiltisaiion. IDlD-fiG: In 
the U.S. atreai'c hai vested dropped from 
351 to 2% in. acres. 1*151. 57: In the 
Soviet Union, 90 m. acres of virj'iii land 
were put under cultivation, substantially 
raising the acreage harvested, (h) Atti- 
tudes toward conservation: 1915-08: In- 
dustrial nations were in general conscious 
of the need for conservation of land re- 
sources; ill tliis lespect Soviet agricultural 
polity was a inajoi failure. 1915 ff.: In an 
attempt to raise Soviet agritultural outpm 
per annum, |)olities under both Stalin and 
Khrusluhev showed no toncern for subse- 
()uent harvests or long-run agronomic 
coiisctjucnces; croj) rotation and soil pres- 
ervation measures were neglected, farms 
became denuded of feed anti seed grains. 
1901, Oct.: liuroduc’tion in the Soviet 
Union of the "plow-up” program, seeking 
to replace "low-yielding” crops (sown 
grasses and oats) and fallow with "high- 
yield” crops (peas, beans, and sugar beets); 
the plan was a failure. 1964, Oct. ff.: After 
the fall of Khrushchev, caused in pan by 
his failure in agriculture, more attention 
was paid in the USSR to providing for 
long-term agricultural planning and to 
conservation of farm resources. (7) Land 
tenure and ownership: With the excep- 
tion of [apan and to some extent the 
USSR, there were no major changes in 
land tenure and ownership relations in 
industrial nations, .although there were al- 
terations in the size of the farm unit under 
cultivation. Private property in agricul- 
ture remained the norm in North Amer- 
ica, Western Europe, Japan, and Aus- 
tralia. (In Russia there were some conces- 


sions to piivate projicity.) In the U.S 
large coiporate enterprises became in- 
voiced in agii( ultiire, l.iini si/e lose. 1916, 
Oct.: Farm Land Reform Law passed by 
the Jajianese Diet, a key land leform. in- 
sisted upon by the occupation forces: 
absentee landlordism was prohibited but 
a landlord might keep up to 21/0 at ics in 
the area in which he lived; a cultivator 
could own as much as 7i/^ acres tor his 
own use and al.so could ha\e .in additional 
2lo acres, which he could rent; under the 
land relorm about 5 m. acres were re- 
distributed and about 2 m. ten.inis be- 
came landowners; the reform removed 
major inecpialities in ownershij). In the 
Soviet Union landow'iictslup telations un- 
derwent some changes, and important le 
visions in government policies occuiieci, 
including changes in attitudes toward col 
lective farms, state farms, and private 
plots, changes in the degree of central 
government control of faim production, 
greater utilization of economic incentives, 
and a more favorable attitude toward 
larger farm units; collcctice farms that 
averaged 1.000 acres in the lO.SO’s averaged 
by the 1960’s 15,000 acres (1960’s: st.ite 
farms averaged 30,000 acres) . (8) Agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency: The U.S., f'.anada. 
and Australia had agricultural surpluses, 
which they exported. Ihider normal con- 
ditions. the USSR was agriculturally self- 
sufficient but, 1963-65, the Soviet Union 
made wheat purchases of SI 1/2 billion 
from Canada, Australia, and other non- 
Communist countries, which suggested 
that her agricultural production was de- 
ficient. 1958 ff.: The European Common 
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Market countries together produced a 
surplus of lard, milk, fruit, potatoes, and 
vegetables; were self-sufhaient in butter 
and cheese: produced 90-99^’;, of meat, 
fish, rye, eggs, beet, sugar, and wine, 80- 
89% of their bailey, corn, wheat, and 
rice, but imported over half their needs 
for citrus fruits, tobacco, cane sugar, 
cotton, and dried fruits. Japan required 
imports ol loodstuffs to supplem^Tit her 
home growMi supplies, hut her dependence 
on foreign supplies of food was less than 
in the jire- World War II years, owing to 
iinprovemenis in japanese agricultuie. 
Britain continued to be a large iinpoiter 
of foodstuffs. In the West all the indus 
triali/ed nations snbsidi/ed agiicultuie to 
keep agricultural output higher than it 
would be were the iiiaiket mechanism 
relied upon. (9) Trade in agncultur.il 
produce’ 191.5-57 T rading p.nnnns lor 
agriculiural exports and imports of the in- 
dustrial countries shifted, but no newlv 
defined trend emerged 1957-68- T he key 
innovation in commerce in agricultural 
proilucts came about with the adoption of 
an agiicultural policy foi the European 
Economic Community. 19.57, 2*1 Mai.: By 
the T reaty of Rome. France, West Ger- 
many, Italy. Holland. laixembourg, and 
Belgium committed themselves to act in 
the Eurojiean Economic (iOmmunity 
(IT (T to encourage increased agricul- 
tural pioduc ti\ ity, to obtain for agricul- 
tural woikers a fair standard of living, to 
stabilize agiicultuial markets, to develop 
regular and adecpiate supplies of fatm 
pioduce, and to assure the consumer agri- 
c ultur.il pioduce at a reasonable price. 
T he- FEC: had difliculty in formulating the 
specifics of a common agiicultural policy 
because of differences among the member 
countries. 1962, Aug.: 1st of the Market’s 
regulations to implement a unified agri- 
cultural program came into force, rejire- 
senting the start of common policies on 
price, community financing, and commer- 
cial relationships. 1967, 1 July: A com- 
mon market for cereals, pork, eggs, and 
poultry emerged: all restrictions on trade 
in these farm products among the 6 
member nations ceased; external tariffs 
on these products became uniform. 1968, 


1 July: A common market came inttr 
existence for all the Community’s agricul- 
tural output. (10) 1945-68: In the 

domestic distribution of food products 
in industrial naiions, the spreacl of the 
sale of frozen foods* to the consumer 
represented an important trend. 

RAW MATERIALS. Coal; 1045-68 In 
dustrial nations remained large producers 
of coal, but as technology changed and 
as oil, natural gas, hydroelectric power, 
and nuclear power iiecame more impor- 
tant sources of energy, coal industries in 
iIk* ll.S., C.inad.i, Britain, and West 
(»eimanv did not grow. 

Oil: With the excejition of the U.S. 
and USSR, the key iiulustiial nations 
remained importers of oil. T he IbS. w'as 
—as in ihe past— the world’s largest oil 
producer: the USSR was in 3rd place 
after X’ene/uela. 19()I* Oil output in the 
USSR surpassed that of Venezuela. 1917: 
Oil discovciics at I.e Due, south of Ed- 
monton. Albeit.i. C.anada, opened up 
new cril fields in that country. 


( Ri i>r On Trodi chon 
unilliou MU tiic tons) 



l^NS 

IW 

U..S 

1>7‘I 0 

384.9 

l;s.sr 

1!9 '2. 

242.8 

Canada 

1 7 

39.7 

Fiance 

.1 

3.0 

Nethci lands 

.5 

2 4 

Italy 

n 

2.2 

Woild total 

4f)7.1 

1,511.4 


SoTRCi ■ rnilcd Nations, StatutKal Year- 
book 1^6 ft. 

*» 9,000 Mieiric tons 


Natural gas: 1945-68: Major deposits 
of natural gas were located in the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. Canada’s gas fields 
in soul hern Albciia and in the Peace 
River area on the Alberta-British Co- 
lumbia boundary came into production. 
1950's: Discovery of natural gas deposits 
in Italy: Fr.mcc had a gas field in the 
Pyrenean foothills: 1959: discovery of 
Groningen gas field in the Netherlands; 
1966: natural gas discoveries in the North 
Sea and Britain. Natural gas was expen- 
sive to transport and its use depended on 
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its nearness to the consuming markets; 
thus these discoveries were a boon to 
Western Europe. 


Natural Gas Production 
(billion ':iibic meters) 



1957 

1965 

U.S. 

300.8 

454.2 

USSR 

18.6 

127.7 

Canada 

6.2 

41.6 

EEC Countries 

6.5 

18.0 

Source- United 

Nations, Statistical 

Year- 

book 1966. 



Iron ore: The 

major industrial nations 

were among the largest producers of 

iron 

ore. 1950’s; Massive development of Cana- 

dian iron resources. 


Iron-Ore Production (Iron Contlni 

0 

(million metric tons) 



1948 

196‘> 

USSR 

16.2 

89.0 

U.S. 

50.9 

50.5 

Canada 

1.5 

21.7 

France 

7.5 

p: 3 

Sweden 

8.2 

17.6 

Australia 

1.3 

4.3 

U.K. 

4.0 

42 

West Germany 

1.8 

S.5 

SouRci-: United 

Nations, Statistical 

Year- 


book 1966. 

Technological changes: In the raw-ma- 
terials industries, technological changes 
brought increased mechanization. 1918: 
Introduction in U.S. of a conrinuons-min- 
ing machine for use in coal mining— a 
major step in raising productivity. Tedi- 
nological change also improved resource 
utilization. Natural gas, pumped into oil 
wells, increased the output of these wells. 
Deep-drilling and ofFshoredrilling tech- 
niques opened up new oil resources. 1967, 
10 Dec.: World's 1st use of a thermonu- 
clear blast to release inaccessible natural 
gas took place in New Mexico. Lafe 
1950's: As high-grade iron ores in the 
Lake Superior r^ion became exhausted, 
Americans began to use formerly ne- 
glected taconite ore, which was pelletized 
by a new process. 1957, 13 Sept.: Large- 
scale commercial production of taconite 


started in the U.S.; this provided the basis 
for the revival of the Mesabi Range. In 
nonferrous minerals impro\ed processing 
methods offered possibilities of using low- 
grade ores; technological change made it 
possible to utilize formerly wasted min- 
erals and thus enlarged the lesources of 
developed nations. Slag— once rejected as 
waste— became of interest to mining en- 
gineers. Technological change also altered 
the demand for minerals; 1950's: uranium, 
for example, was at a premium because 
of the requirements of atomic energy. 

The synthetics revolution: Despite con- 
tinuing replacement of primary raw ma- 
terials by synthetics, there remained many 
raw materials for which there were no 
substitutes and industrial raw materials 
continued in high demand in the indus- 
trial nations. Moreover, the chemical in- 
dustry, in its production of synthetics, 
began to place new demands on formerly 
wasted raw materials. 

Political problems: 1946, 23 July: Stra- 
tegic and Critical Materials Stockpiling 
Act sought to assure the U.S. of essential 
raw materials. 1950, 9 May: Robert Schu- 
man, then French minister of foreign 
affairs, proposed that France and Ger- 
many put their coal and steel production 
under a supernational authority: Schu- 
man favored inviting other nations to 
participate; the so-called Schuman Plan 
emerged from French concern over the 
economic revival of Germany. 1951, 18 
Apr.: Treaty establishing tlie European 
Coal and Steel Community (KCSC) was 
signed by the foreign ministers of France, 
West Germany. Italy, Luxembourg. Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands; the treaty- 
following the Schuman Plan— aimed to 
eliminate internal trade restrictions for 
coal and steel products and to encourage 
free movement of productive resources 
among the 6 nations. 1953, Feb.: An 
ECSC free-trade zone, involving iron ore, 
coal, and scrap, came into existence and 
all intra-Comrnunity tariffs on these com- 
modities were eliminated; the resources 
of the member nations effectively com- 
plemented one another. The ECSC was 
a predecessor to the EEC. 

ENERGY. Fossil Fuels: 1945 ff.: Coal, 
which once represented the primary 
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source of low-cost energy, increasingly 
met competition from forms of energy 
available at still lower cq^t. Oil provided 
1 alternative; natural gas, which on the 
basis of energy content was substantially 
cheaper than fuel oil, also competed. 


1964: Coal still represented the main 
primary source of energy in the U.K., 
Germany, and the USSR, but it no longer 
hefd this position in the U.S., Canada, or 
France, where oil and natural gas stood 
supreme. t 


NATURAL GAS IN NORTH AMERICA AND EUROPE 


’b oi total energy consumption Total 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 10 0 ConSion 

I I \ I I ' 1 I ^ ■] I 



*Hydtoelectru power and t\uclear energy 

SOURCE! United Ndtioni, Data for 1%4, fhase Manhattan Bank VVo'A/ S ept 1966 


1964-68: USSR shifted increasingly away 
from use of coal for energy, as did Britain 
and Germany. 

Internal-combustion engine; 1945-68: 
1 he intcrnal-combusiiou engine con- 
tinued to be the best form of propulsion 
for automobiles and other motor vehicles. 
Innovations in the intCTnal-combustion 
engine consisted primarily of highei 
hoisej)ower units. 

Electrical energy: 

Eirr.iRicAL Enfr(,s Prodi ction in Siircrro 
CouMRiis wn Rk.ions 


(billion kwh) 

1948 

1965 

U.S. 

33G.8 

1,157 1 

Europe (extl. USSR) 

249.0 

996.1 

USSR 

66.3 

506.7 

Japan 

35.6 

192.1 

Canada 

47.2 

144.3 

Australia 

8.3 

35.7 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Year^ 
book 1966. 


19()()-()8: Stimulated by concern about air 
pollution, experiments in the U.S., Japan, 
and elsewhere were nuulc with elcciric- 
poweied automobiles; storage batteries 
weie gi\en iiials but had to be replen- 
ished after each discharge by a relatively 
long process of recharging: luel cells were 
dexised which continued to funclion alter 
a few minutes of "refueling”; the work 
on luel cells was still experimental, and 
the advantages of the electric propulsion 
remained the same as in 1900: short 
range, low power, high cost, and high 
weight-to-energy ratio. 1945 fl.: Diesel- 
electric engines proved the most satis- 
factory form of propulsion for railroad 
locomotives. 

Rocket power: 1945-68: Rocket power 
for propulsion came increasingly into use; 
the turbine-powered automobile, experi- 
mented with as early as 1928, was not 
manufactured commercially, but jet- 
powered airplanes became commonplace. 
Rocket power made possible the “space 
age”. 
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Nuclear power: 1946, 1 Aug.: Mc- 
Mahon Act in U.S. estahlished the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 1947: North Ameri- 
can Aviation report dealt with the pos- 
sibility of applying nuclear power to 
missile propulsion ‘ (a nuclear rocket) ; 
research along this line met with serious 
technical pioblems, but continued. 1951: 
The feasibility of producing electric 
power by using a nuclear reactor to re- 
place the boiler in a thermal power plant 
(or to substitute lor a hydro plant) was 
demonstrated in the U.S. by the Atomic 
Energy (Commission, which with its Ex- 
perimental Bleeder Reactor developed 
100 kw of electricity. 1954. 21 Jan.: U.S.S. 
Nautilus, the 1st atomic-powered sub- 
marine, was launched at (iroton, Conn. 
1954: Formation of Atomic Energy Au- 
thority in Britain to take over British 
atomic facilities built since 1945. 1956, 


17 Oct.: The world’s 1st full-scale nuclear 
power station opened at Calder Hall, 
Cumberland, E'sgland, and Britain took 
world leadership in production of electri- 
cal power using nuclear energy. 1957: 
Shippingport Atomic Power Station in 
Pennsylvania went into operation, be- 
coming the 1st nuclear plant in the U.S. 
to produce commercial electrical power; 
1st Soviet nuclear power plant also went 
into operation; establishment of the Eu- 
roj>ean Atomic Energy (Community (Eur- 
atom) by Treaty of Rome signed by 
France, West Ciermany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, and Belgium; the 
function of Kuratom was to aid in the 
development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 1958: Soviet Union 
launched a nuclear-j)owered icebreaker. 
1958 IF.: Production of electricity by nu- 
clear power spread. 


World Production oi Flfctricity by Nucllar Energy 
(billion kwh) 


Country 

1957 

I960 

1965 

U.K. (1957) 


2.079 

15.836 

U.S. (1957) 

.010 

.518 

3.657 

USSR (1957) 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Italy (1963) 

— 

— 

3.510 

France (1958) 

— 

.130 

.897 

Canada (1962) 


— 

.120 

West Germany (1961) 

— 


.112 

Belgium (1962) 

— 

— 

.050# 

Japan (196^) 

— 

— 

.002“ 


Note- Date in parentheses is when production was 1st recorded 
in UN Statistical Yearbook except for USSR, where date is 1st in- 
stalled capacity. 

Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1966. 

• 1964 . 


1965-66: Cost of generating electricity 
with nuclear power went down sharply, 
because of improved reactors and because 
the cost per kwh declined as nuclear 
power plants increased their capacity. 
1966: 1st year that orders for nuclear 
power generation equipment in the U.S., 
exceeded all other types of powder facilities. 

Other new sources of power: 1950’s and 
1960’s: Work was under way in the U.S. 
and Britain on magnetohydrodynamics, 
the process of generating electricity by 
shooting ionized gas through a magnetic 


held. New developments took place in 
the U..S. and Western Europe and in New 
Zealand in using tidal energy, wind en- 
ergy, solar energy, geothermic energy, and 
thermal energy of the sea. 1955, 31 Aug.: 
A sun-powered automobile was demon- 
strated in Chicago; Oct.: 1st solar-pow- 
ered telephone call made by customer of 
regular Bell Telephone System. 1957 ff.: 
Italy, New Zealand, and the U.S. devel- 
oped electrical production using geother- 
mal energy. Developments in space-age 
scieiues brought forth a new variety of 
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techniques for generating power. 1959. 
19 Jan.: U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
demonstrated a 5-w'att radioisotope ther- 
moelectric generator. 1960, 18 Apr.: Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion let contracts lor an electric rocket; 4 
May: tests made in the U.S. at Lewis Re- 
scauh Center of hydrogen oxygen high- 
energy engine; 17 June. Lewis Research 
Center undertook tests of hydrogen-fluo- 
line engines. 1960's: In the U.S. and 
Western Em ope, experiments were made 
with optical lasers, a potenii.il source of 
powei. I0()(i: Union Carl)ide in the U.S. 
developed a hydrogen-oxygen fuel-cell 
system used to pow’ci an experimental 
deli\ery van. 

INDUSTRY AND TECIINOLOGI 
CAL CILANCE. Postwar reconsiruciion: 
19-15 11.: Industrial de\elopmcnt in Europe 
ancH japan iinoKed rebuilding the dam- 
aged industrial plant. In North .America 
and Australasia, by contrast, there was no 
wartime d.miage, the task involved conver- 
sion to peacetime production. 191511.: 
.American foreign aid (ontributed im- 
jroitantly to rebuilding Europe and Ja- 
pan. 1948: Every principal Western 
European (ountiy (except West Ger- 
many) had reached or surpassed its 1938 
level of production. Late 1917-eai4y 1918: 
Derision m.ide to let Germany rebuild its 
industry. SCAP (Su|)reme Commander of 
the Allied PowTrs) in Japan similarly 
decided to encourage [apan to rebuild. 
19.51: West Germany surpassed its 1938 
level of production; 1953: Japanese manu- 


facturing reached the 1938 level. 1950’s: 
Ma|or rebuilding of industry in Soviet 
Union, parts of Eastern ‘Europe, Western 
Eiii’ope, and Japan. 

Automation: 1947: Delmar S. Harder 
(b. 1892) and Jolin J4iebold (b. 192G) 
used the word "automation.” The word 
came to mean anything from-the use of 
machirres to run machines, to a controlled 
ojrcratiorr ol an entree process, involving 
m.rthirres that airtomatically performed 
therr oj)Cr.iiions, usirrg an electronic judg- 
inerrt (“feedlrack") . 1950’s arrd liXrO's: 
lire feedback elerireirt of automation 
became ciucial— electronic controls irr- 
spccted. apj)roved, and corrected indus- 
trial work in the process of manufacture. 
.Auromation came ol age with the com- 
])uter and was applied in most in*dustrie.s. 

Steel: 1950 ff.: Worldwide irrtroduction 
of the basic oxygen j)ro(ess, which refined 
pig iron into s(c‘el by injecting jets of 
oxygen irrto a molten pool ol pig iron; 
lire process prodirced Inghgrade steel, 
more cjirickly arrd elliciencly than older 
methods, at lower irr vestment and operat- 
ing costs It was a major innovation. 1950, 
Nov.: VOEST, a nationali/ed Arrstriarr 
steel company, using the patents ol Ger- 
man C. Schwarz (issued iir 1943) and 
of Belgi.m |ohn Miles (issued in 1940), 
completed its tests of the oxygen |)iocess. 
1952: VOESr was the 1st firm in the 
world to go into commercial prodiiclion 
of steel using the oxygen j)ioccss. 1951: 
A (Canadian plant, Dominion Foundries 
k Steel Co., introduced the jrroccss in the 


InDFXFS of MANUFACXrRINC. .ACTIVITY 

(base: 1958^ 100) 



19r9 

I960 

1961 

1962 

196-i 

1964 

196^ 

VVorldn 

111 

120 

127 

137 

145 

157 

169 

Japan 

121 

152 

182 

198 

219 

257 

267 

USSR and Eastern Europcb 

112 

125 

138 

151 

163 

177 

192 

li.s. 

114 

117 

118 

127 

134 

143 

156 

EEC 

107 

118 

124 

130 

1.37 

147 

1.55 

Canada 

107 

109 

113 

122 

1.31 

143 

155 

Australia 

110 

112 

111 

122 

131 

139 

148 

U.K. 

106 

115 

115 

115 

120 

• 

130 

1.34 


Source. United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1966. 

® txcluding Albania, Mainland China, Mongolia, North Korea. 

b Eastern Europe includes Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. 
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Western Hemisphere. On the European 
Continent and in Japan use of the process 
spread; by the end of the 1950’s and 
1960's the major American steel cos. had 
adopted it. 


World's Leadinc Steei Producers 
, (million metric tons; 



1948 

I960 

196^ 

U.S. 

80.4 

90.1 

119.3 

USSR 

18.6 

65.3 

91.0 

Japan 

1.7 

22.1 

41 2 

West Germany 

6.8 

34.1 

36.8 

U.K. 

15.1 

24.7 

27.4 

Source: United Nations, 

Statistical 

! Year- 

book 1966. 

Automobiles: 

The motor-vehicle indus- 

tries in the 

industrial 

nations 

grew 

dramatically. 

Motor- Veiiicie Production 
(000) 



1948 

1960 

196^ 

Australia 

Cars 

— 

150.6 

334/) 

Trucks 

— 

53.7 

69?3 

Canada 

Cars 

166.8 

.325.8 

710.7 

Trucks 

96.9 

72.0 

141.8 

France 

Cars 

100.1 

1,135.6 

1,374.0 

Trucks 

West Germany 

98.3 

233.6 

242.1 

Cars 

29.9 

1,816.8 

2,733.7 

Trucks 

29.8 

237.8 

237.7 

Italy 

Cars 

44.4 

595.9 

1,103.9 

T rucks 

15.0 

48.9 

71.6 

Japan 

Cars 

A 

165.1 

696.2 

Trucks 

36.8 

595.2 

1,222.4 

USSR 

Cars 

20.2 

138.8 

201.2 

Trucks 

176.9 

501.3 

612.6 

U.K. 

Cars 

334.8 

1,352.8 

1.722.0 

Trucks 

173.3 

458.0 

455.2 

U.S. 

Cars 

3.909.3 

6,674.8 

9,305.6 

Trucks 

1,376.3 

1,194.5 

1,751.8 

Source: United Nations, 

Statiitical 

Year- 


book 1966. 

1950-68: The largest car producers in the 
U.S. remained General Motors, Ford, and 


Chrysler. In Germany, Volkswagen (a 
nationalized German company, estab- 
lished in the l^SO’s in response to Hiller’s 
demand for a cheap car) and Opel (a 
GM subsidiary) led the industry. In 
Britain the British Motor Corp, (formed 
in 1952, uniting Morris and Austin) along 
with Ford Motor Co., Ltd. (a Ford sub- 
sidiary) , led that nation’s industry. In 
Italy, Fiat was the pace-setter. 

Chemicals: 195()’s and 1960's: The 
large petroleum cos. took part in the 
chemical industry, making a range of 
petrochemical products. The phaimaceu- 
lical industry witnessed a veritable revolu- 
tion in the manufacture of drugs, serums, 
and vaccines. With antibiotics, new vac- 
cines. and new methods of treatment, the 
indusfiy was transformed. The U.S., 
Btitain, and Germany led in the world’s 
chemical industries. Japan also dcvelt^jed 
a substantial chemical industry; it was 
especially active in the production of 
synthetic fibers, but also in other chemi- 
cals (sec table, pp. 806-807) . 

Electricity and electronics: 1045-68: 
Electronics was a major growth industry; 
innovations weie revolutionary; the tele- 
vision set was the most complex electronic 
product marketed commercially. 


Produciion of Television Receivers 



(000) 




1943 

1960 

1965 

U.S. 

975 

5,611 

10,036 

U.K. 

91 

2,141 

1,591 

USSR 

4 

1,726 

3.655 

France 

1 

655 

1,250 

West Germany 

— 

2,164 

2,776 

Japan 

— 

3,578 

4,180 


Source: United Nations, Statistual Year- 
book 1966. 


1948: Invention of the transistor by 
Americans John Bardeen (b. 1908) and 
W. H. Brattain (b. 1902), working under 
William Shockley (b. 1910) at Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, was the next stage in 
the electronics industry. 1950, 1 Mar.: 
Eckert-Mauchly Computer Co. acquired 
by Remington-Rand; 1951, 14 June: Rem- 
ington Rand delivered (to the Bureau of 
Census) UNI VAC— the 1st production 
model of an advanced large-scale general- 
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purpose computer— a vacuum-tube com- 
puter; this was the 1st commercially 
produced computer. 1952:fMasaru Ibuka, 
president of the Japanese Sony Co., ob- 
tained Bell Lab’s transistor patents. 
1954-61: Discoveries made by Bell Labs 
in the field of intermetallic alloys, 
through which electric current could be 
conducted without loss (“super-conduc- 
tors”) . 1954: International Business Ma- 
chines (IBM) demonstrated the 1st 
large transistorized computer. 1955: Sony 
turned out the workl’s 1st transistor 
radio; 1957: Sony introduced the 1st 
pocket-si/ed transistor radio; 1958: Sony 
presented the 1st transistorized FM radio. 
Invention in the U.S. of the integrated 
circuit, which reduced costs of computer 
operations at a ratio of 3-1 over transis- 
torized computers and increased the speed 
of calculations. 19v59: Sony introduced 
the 1st all-transistorized television set. 
Use of vacuum-tube computers— the 1st 
generation of computers— had practically 
teased; 2nd-generation transistorized com- 
I)uicrs had replaced them; these would 
now be replaced by the 3rd generation, 
integrated-circuit computer. (From the 
vacuum-tube computers of the early 
1950’s to the integrated-circuit computers 
of the 1960’s, computers' capacity for 
calculation was increased 1,000-fold). 
Christopher Strachey, British mathemati- 
cian, gave Isi public paper on time- 
sharing. (“Timesharing” involved the 
utilization of a single computer by many 
individuals in diverse locations; 1961, 
Nov.: 1st demonstration of timesharing 
at the Mrr Computation Center, using 
4 “remote” consoles in the same room.) 
1960: Sony introduced the 1st transistor- 
ized videotape recorder. 1964: Charles H. 
Townes (b. 1915), American from MIT, 
and Russian scientists Nikolai Basov and 
Alexander Prokhorov won the Nobel 
Prize in physics for their work on lasers; 
1964-68: research into the laser, a device 
for generating and manipulating light, 
brought forth varied applications to data 
display systems for computers, tunnel- 
boring machines, cancer surgery, plasma 
diagnosis, 3-dimensional photography, 
and communications (transmission over 
a light beam of TV programs). 1965: 


Sony introduced the 1st transistor micro- 
phone; Union Carbide achieved the most 
powerful solid-state continuous-wave laser 
beahi yet recorded. 1966: The IBM 360, 
a multipurpose computer line, using ad- 
vanced microcircuitry# was introduced; 
Sony presented the 1st integrated-circuit 
radio. 1968: Prospects of large-scale (cir- 
cuit) integration (LSI) , with higher 
speeds, greater reliability, and lower costs, 
in tlie 4th generation of computers. 

Number of Comtuti rs Installed in the U.S., 
1950-68 


1950 

10-15 

1955 

1,000 

1960 

6,000 

1965 

30.800 

1968 (as of 1 Jan.) 

40.159 


Source: American Federation of Informa- 
tion Processing Societies and EDP Industry 
Report, Jan. 26, 1%8, p. 14. 

SPACE AGE. Prelude: 1945: The U.S. 
made the commitment to develop missiles 
for military purposes; Feb.: “Project 
Nike” initiated to seek new means of air 
defense against high-speed, high-altitude 
bombers, whicli were beyond the reach of 
existing artillery; 8 Mar.: 1st test launch 
of U.S. air-to-air missile; Aug.: compon- 
ents of about 100 V-2 ballistic missiles 
were shipped from Germany to the U.S. 
for study; Oct.: Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson (1891-1952) endorsed a plan 
to bring key German scientists to the U.S. 
to aid in military lesearch and develop- 
ment; 1916, 22 Mar.: 1st American rocket 
launched to move outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. 24 Oct.: U.S. launched a V-2 
rocket carrying a camera and taking mo- 
tion pictures of the earth at about 65 mi. 
above the earth’s surface. 1947, 24 Apr.: 
French government established a rocket 
test range in Algeria. Sept.: U.S. “Project 
Rand” report indicated that earth satel- 
lites were technically feasible. 1948, 4 
Nov.: U.S. Air Force announced the 
formation of the Rancf Corp., successor 
to Project Rand, to assemble and develop 
the most advanced scientific, technical, in- 
dustrial, and military knowledge relevant 
to Air Force decisions. 1949, 11 May: U.S. 
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President Harry Truman signed a bill 
providing for a 5,000-mi. guided-missile 
test range; it was subsequently established 
at Cape Canaveral (later Cape Kennedy) , 
Fla. 1951, 4 Oct.: M. K. Tikhonravov de- 
clared Russian rocket advance equal to 
or superior to that of the U.S. and that 
the Russians believed the creation of 
artificial earth satellites and space flights 
were feasible. 1954, 29 Apr.: 1st launch- 
ing in the U.S. of a 3-stage rocket vehicle, 
including 2 Nike boosters and a Deacon 
rocket as the 3rd stage; 14 Oct.: 4-stage 
solid-fuel rocket launched in U.S.; USSR 
established an Interdepartmental Com- 
mission on Interplanetary Communica- 
tions to develop an earth satellite; 16 
Dec.: U.S. Air Force announced that the 
Atlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(ICBM) was being constructed by Con- 
vair. 1955, 1 Dec.: Eisenhower gave high- 
est priority to ICBM programs, especially 
the Thor and Jupiter projects. 1957, 
spring: Several Russian tests of ICBM’s; 
26 Aug.: Soviet News Agency announced 
that the USSR had a “few days” earlier 
successfully launched a “super long-dis- 
tance intercontinental multistage ballistic 
rocket"; 20 Sept.: 1st successful launch of 
the U.S. Air Force’s Thor Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missile. 

Space research and travel: 1957, 4 Oct.: 
Soviet Union launched Sputnik I (weigh- 
ing 180 lbs.)— the earth’s 1st artificial 
moon; 3 Nov.: USSR’s Sputnik II (weigh- 
ing 4 tons) carried a dog named “Laika." 
1958, 31 Jan.: U.S. launched its 1st arti- 
ficial earth satellite. Explorer I (30.8 
lbs.) ; it discovered the presence of a 


Sequence of Key U.S. Missile Developments 



lit Successfully 
Launched in U.S. 

V.2 

1946 

Navaho 

1950 

SNARK 

1952 

Redstone 

1953 

Jupiter 

1956 

Atlas 

1957 

Thor 

1957 

Vanguard 

1957 

Titan 

1959 

Nike-Zeus 

1959 

Saturn 

1060 


radiation belt around the earth. (6 Dec., 
1958: Pioneer I, an American satellite, 
identified a 2nd radiation belt around the 
globe; these belts were called the Van 
Allen belts.) 17 Mar.: U.S. launched Van- 
guard I rocket to test solar cells; as a 
scientific satellite, it proved that the earth 
was slightly pear-shaped. 26 Mar.: U.S. 
launched Explorer III, which produced 
valuable information on the radiation 
belt, micrometeorite impacts, and tem- 
peratures. 15 May: Soviet Union put 
Sputnik III into orbit for aerodynamic 
studies; this satellite weighed about 7,000 
lbs. 1 July: Japanese Kappa-6tw 2-stage 
rocket was flown to the altitude of 30 mi. 
above the Michikawa Rocket Center, 
Japan. 27 Aug.: Russians sent 2 dogs to 
an altitude of 281 mi. and safely returned 
them to earth. 27 Aug.: President Eisen- 
hower signed Public Law 85-766, which 
included an appropriation of S80 m. for 
a National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) , including $50 m. for 
research and development and $30 m. for 
other expenses. (1 Oct.: NASA officially 
came into existence.) 7 Oct.: NASA or- 
ganized Project Mercury to (1) put a 
manned capsule into orbital flight around 
the earth, (2) consider man's reactions 
to and capabilities in space, and (3) 
find means by which the capsule and the 
pilot could be recovered without harm 
to either. 11 Oct.: U.S. launched Pioneer 
I, a space probe which went 70,700 mi. 
before returning to earth: it determined 
the extent of radiation bands, observed 
the earth’s magnetic field, and made 1st 
studies of the density of micrometeors in 
space and 1st measurement of the inter- 
planetary magnetic field. 1959, 2 Jan.: 
USSR put Lunik 1 into a solar orbit— the 
1st man-made object placed in orbit 
around the sun. 3 Mar.: Pioneer IV was 
the 1st U.S. satellite to orbit the sun. 2 
Apr.: The 1st 7 astronauts were selected 
in the U.S. for Project Mercury: Capts. 
Leroy G. Cooper, Jr., Virgil I. Grissom, 
and Donald K. Slayton; Lieut. Malcolm 
S. Carpenter; Lieut. Comms. Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., and Walter M. Schirra, Jr. 
(U.S.N.) ; and Lieut. Col. John H. Glenn 
(U.S.M.C.). 12 Sept.: Russia’s Lunik II 
launched; Lunik II became the Ist man- 
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made object to hit the moon. 4 Oct.: 
USSR launched Lunik III, which took the 
1st photographs of the hidden side of the 
moon. I960, 1 Apr.: iT.S. launched 1st 
weather observation satellite. Tiros I 
(Television Infrared Observation Satel- 
lite) , which inaugurated a new era in 
meteorological observation. 12 Aug.: Echo 
I, launched in the U.S., demonstrated 
radio communication by satellite. 19 
Aug.: USSR launched into orbit Space- 
craft II, weighing 5 tons and carrying 2 
dogs and biological specimens; 21 Aug.: 
USSR announced the safe recovery of the 
dogs and the biological specimens from 
Spacecraft II, the 1st successful recovery 
of living organi.sms from oibit. 1961, 12 
Apr.: Russian Yuri A. Gagarin made a 
1 -orbit trip in space and returned safely 
—the 1st man to fly beyond the earth's 
atmosphere. 5 May.: Astronaut Alan B. 
Shepard, Jr., was the 1st Amciican in 
space. 6 Aug.: Maj. Gherman S. Titov, 
Russian cosmonaut, w^as launched into 
orbit in Vostok II; he made 17 orbits and 
returned to earth safely, 25 hours and 8 
minutes later (7 Aug). 1962, 20 Feb.: 
Lieut. Col. John H. Glenn, U.S. astro- 
naut, was 1st American to orbit the earth, 
he orbited 3 times and returned safely; 7 
Mar.: solar observatory satellite launched 
by the U.S. into orbit— the 1st of large 
2nd-generation satellites developed by 
NASA. 26 Apr.: Isi international satellite 
(Ariel) —a British-American joint ven- 
ture-launched from Cape (Canaveral, 
with the goal of studying cosmic radia- 
tion. 10 July: U.S. launching of Tel- 
star, a communications satellite. 11 Aug. 
and 12 Aug.: 2 manned Soviet space ships 
(Vostok III and Vostok IV) were Munched 
into orbit; 12 Aug.: 1st live TV broad- 
cast from a spaceship— from Vostok III. 
15 Aug.: Vostok III and IV landed safely, 
Vostok III after 64 orbits and Vostok IV 
-6 minutes later-after 48 orbits. 27 Aug.; 
U.S. launched unmanned Mariner II on 
its 109-day mission to fly by Venus. (14 
Dec.: Mariner II took 1st instrument 
readings of Venus’s temperature, atmos- 
phere, etc., as it flew within 21,100 mi. of 
the planet; Mariner II radioed these data 
36 m. miles back to earth.) 1963, 14 June: 


Vostok V, Russian spacecraft, manned* 
by Lieut. Col. V. F. Bykovsky, was 
launched; 16 June, jlussiaii Valentina 
Tereshkova, in Vostok VI, was 1st woman 
in space: 17 June, communications in 
space between Vostok V and VI. 20 June: 
Vostok V and VI landed safely; Bykov- 
sky set new record by orbiting the earth 
81 times, covering 2 m. mfles (Teresh- 
kova orbited 48 times) . 16 Oct.: U.S. Air 
Force launched twin unmanned satellites, 
designed to detect nuclear explosions in 
space. 1964, 12 Oct.: Voskhod I was 
launched by the USSR— the 1st 3-man 
satellite. 1965, 18 Mar.: Russian Aleksei 
Leonov, leaving Voskhod II, took the 1st 
walk in space— duration 10 minutes; 23 
Mar.: U.S. spacecraft Gemini III was pilot- 
maneuvered during orbit by Americans 
Viigil Grissom and John Young. 3 June: 
Launch of Gemini IV, U.S. 2-man orbital 
flight, from which American Edward H. 
White took a 20-minute walk in space; 
1.5 July: unmanned U.S. Mariner IV 
(launched 28 Nov., 1964) transmitted 1st 
photographs of Mars^ from 10,500 mi.; sub- 
sc(jucnt [)hotographs received from the 
satellite were from as close as 6,118 mi. 
from the planet. 21-29 Aug.: U.S. space- 
craft, Gemini V, with 2 astronauts on 
board, made new world record— 120 
orbits. 26 Nov.: 1st French satellite 
launched. 4 Dec.: Gemini VII, U.S. 2- 
man orl)ital flight,, launched; it remained 
in orbit for 14 days, a new record; 15 
Dec.: Gemini VII made 1st rendezvous in 
space (with Gemini VI, launched 15 
Dec). 1966, 4 Feb.: Russian Lunik IX 
(launched 31 Jan., 1966) was the 1st 
spacecraft to soft-land on the moon; 1 
June: U.S. 3-legged Surveyor I spacecraft 
landed on the moon. 1967, 27 Jan.: Fire 
in Apollo spacecraft on the ground killed 
3 American astronauts— Virgil I. Grissom, 
Edward H. White, and R. B. Chaffee. 23 
Apr.: Soviet cosmonaut Vladimir M. 
Komarov crashed on re-entry from space, 
the 1st known Russian space casualty. 
18 Oct.: Russians made the 1st soft-land- 
ing of a capsule on the planet Venus; it 
found temperatures of from 104® to 536“ 
F., and obtained other scientific informa- 
tion, which it relayed back to earth. (For 
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moon landing, see p. 652) . 

Supersonic transports: Anglo-French 
agreement to build “Concorde” supersonic 
airliner (1,400 mph) , 26 Mar., 1962. U%S. 
decided to build prototype SST (1,750 
mph), 29 Apr., 1967. On 31 Dec.. 1968, 
Russian SST, TU-144 (1,550 mph) , made 
1st flight; 1st flight of Concorde, 2 Mar., 
1969. 

TRANSPORTATION. The dramatic 
spread of motor-vehicle usage was re- 
flected in the rise of automobile and 
truck production. Construction of limited 
access roads accelerated, to meet the de- 
mands for new highways. 1964, 1 Oct.: 
The world’s 1st high-speed (125 mph) 
modern passenger train was introduced in 
Japan. 1967, 4 Dec.: French wheelless 
“aerotrain” went 215 mph on a cushion 
of air— a world record for track vehicles; 
the train was powered by a turboprop 
engine. I950’s and I96fl’s: Cirowth of 
pipeline facilities in major industrial na- 
tions to transport oil and gas. 

Shipping: 1966: Figures on major na- 
tions’ merchant shipping are misleading, 
because many American and other ships 
sail under foreign flags. 


Mfrchant SinriMNc of Leadinc. Industrial 
Naiions 

(million gross icgistcrcd tons) * 



1948 

1966 

World 

Shipping other than tankers 

80.3 

171.1 

Tankers 

15.3 

60.2^ 

U.K. 

Ships 

18.0 

21.5 

Tankers 

3.5 

8.0 

U.S. 

Ships 

29.2 

20.8 

Great Lakes 

2.3 

1.9 

Tankers 

5.5 

4.4 

Japan 

Ships 

1.0 

14.7 

Tankers 

.01 

5.1 

USSR 

Ships 

2.1 

9.5 

Tankers 

.1 

2.5 


SouRCF; United Nations, Statistical Year- 
book 1966. 


Air travel: 1945 If.: Airplanes became a 
common means of traveling; passenger 
and, to a smaller extent, freight mileage 
by air mounted. Jet aircraft, used during 
the war, were improved upon by the 


British, Americans, and Russians, initially 
primarily for military use. 1947, 14 Oct.: 
U.S. Air Force ^^apt. Charles E. Yeager 
made the 1st supersonic flight in a 
manned aircraft in level or climbing 
flight; flight was made in a rocket-pow- 
ered research plane, the Bell XS-1 (later 
the X-1). 1950, Oct.: U.S. Air Force an- 
nounced a plan to replace all piston- 
engined planes with jet aircraft. 1952, 
21 Apr.: British Overseas Airways, with 
the De Ilavilland Comet, started the 1st 
jet passenger service— London to Rome. 
1958, 4 Oct.: 1st commercial jet airplane 
crossing of the Atlantic made by BOAC; 
this inaugurated a new epoch in civilian 
travel. 1958: 1st year in which total num- 
l)er of transatlantic passengers by air ex- 
ceeded the number of passengers by sea. 
1960: VV^orld’s scheduled airlines (exclud- 
ing USSR and Communist China) carried 
108 m. passengers. 

Communications; 1945 ff. There was a 
remarkable growth in telephone, radio, 
and television usage in the industrial 
world. 

Tri Ei’iioNrs 

(no. in use in million units) 



1948 

1965 

U.S. 

38.20 

93.66 

U.K. 

4.87 

10.62 

Canada 

2.45 

7.14 

France 

2.23 

6.12 

West Germany 

1.86 

8 80 

Sweden 

1.43 

3.38 

Japan 

1.31 

14.00 

Italy 

1.01 

5.98 

Australia 

.96 

2.81 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Year- 
book 1966. 


The field of "telecommunications” blos- 
somed. 1956: Bell T clephone Co. devel- 
oped a “visual telephone,” which would 
transmit pictures over telephone wires. 
1960’s: Development of long-distance 
xerography (introduced Dec. 1962) ; scan- 
ners and printers could operate reli- 
ably between cities miles apart; electronic 
blackboards were developed, which trans- 
mitted writing over a long distance on 
telephone wires (the writing received 
could be preserved). 1960, 12 Aug.: Echo 
I, launched in the U.S., demonstrated the 
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Radios 

(est. no, in use in million receivers) 



•1948 

1965 

IJ s. 

74 

240 

D.K. 

11 

16 

Canada 

2 

10« 

France 

6 

15 

West Germany 

7 

26 

Japan 

7 

20 

Australia 

0 

3 

USSR 

11 

74 

SoL'RCE- United 

Nations, Statistical 

Year- 


book 1966. 

a 1964. 

feasibility of radio communication by 
satellite. 1962, 10 July: Launching of 
Telstar I at Cape Canaveral made pos- 
sible the 1st transmission of live TV pic- 
tures across the Atlantic Ocean. ‘11 Oct.: 
President Kennedy signed a communica- 
tions satellite bill, establishing a private 
profit-making coiporation (50% owned 
by the general public and 50^;, owned by 
utilities) to handle global communica- 
tions by satellite. 1965. 2 May: TV 1st 
used "Early Bird," the C S. (Commercial 
Communications Satellite (Comsat) . 

FINANCE. International: 1945: U.S. 
emerged from the war a great creditor 
nation. Britain, by contrast, had become 
a debtor nation, as had France. Germany 
and Japan were in desperate need of 
foreign funds for revival. American for- 
eign aid came to the assistance of Europe. 
The International Bank for Rcconstiuc- 
tion and Development (established 27 
Dec., 1945) had as one of its key purposes 
financing reconstruction. 1917: 1st IBRD 
loans went to Belgium, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Luxembourg, the Nether! mds, and 
Yugoslavia. In Europe there developed a 
"dollar shortage," an inadeejuate supply 
of dollars at the established rate of ex- 
change. Foreign-exchange controls re- 
mained. 1948, June: West German cur- 
rency reform, wherein the reichsmark was 
exchanged for a new deutschemark at the 
rate of 10 to 1. 1949, 1 Apr.- 18 Sept.: 
Britain’s reserves declined by over $500 m. 
18 Sept.: Britain devalued the pound 
sterling, from $4.03 to $2.80; other coun- 
tries followed. 1950, 1 July: European 
Payments Union (EPU) created to facili- 
tate payments between member countries. 


1950’s: European nations increased theii^ 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves; the 
dollar shortage began 'to disappear; U.S. 
btilance of-payments deficits became en- 
demic. 1956. July: Egyptian government 
nationalized the Si^pz (’anal. Oct.: The 
Sue/ Canal and oil pipe lines traversing 
.Syria were closed. 1957, Apr.: reopening 
of Canal and partial restoration of oil 
pipe lines; the "Sue/ Crisis" put a severe 
strain on European financial resources. 
The International Monetary Fund played 
a prominent role in promoting interna- 
tional financial stability— aiding member 
nations. Nonetheless the franc continued 
to be weak. Aug.: France devalued the 
franc, the British j)ound seemed in jeo- 
pardy; Britain raised the bank rate to 
7^;,— the highest level since 'the early 
I920‘s-'and the crisis was averted. 1958, 
27 Dec : Britain announced the im- 
mediate convertibility of the pound 
steiling by lesidents of countries outside 
the sieiling aica, earnings in steiling 
could thereafter be freely converted into 
dollars at loughly the official rate of $2.80 
per pound. Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland. France, West Germany, Ireland, 
Italy, I u\embourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poitugal. and Sweden made similar 
.innotiiKements Most nations excluded 
capital from the convertibility provisions. 
France devalued the franc from 420 tej 
193.7 francs to th« U..S. dollar. European 
.Monetary Agreement came into force, 
superseding the now defunct European 
rayments Union; it aimed to promote 
convertibility of currencies and aid inter- 
national trade; it was signed by the OEEC 
members. 1959-60: The right of con- 
vertibility for current transactions was 
extended by European countries to in- 
clude their own members, restrictions on 
capital movements remained. 1961, Mar.: 
Germany revalued the mark upward. 
.Aug : I'he pound sterling was again 
under pressure and there was a threat 
ol devaluation; again the crisis was 
averted. I960’s: U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficits continued; ifew weakness of the 
pound. 1967, 18 Nov.: Britain devalued 
the pound, making it worth $2.40. 

Domestic: 1950’s: All the industrial na- 
tions committed a higher proportion of 
GNP to domestic investment than ever 
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* Gross Domestic Capital Formation as a 
Share of GNP 

(based on totals in current prices) 



Years 

% GAP 

U.K. 

1950-60 

15.4 

West Germany 

1950-60 

24.0 

Italy 

1950-60 

20.8 

Denmark 

1950-60 

18.1 

France 

1950-60 

19.1 

Netherlands 

1950-60 

24.2 

Sweden 

1950-60 

21.3 

Australia 

1950/51-1959/60 

28.6 

Canada 

1950-60 

24.8 

U.S. 

1950-60 

19.1 

Japan 

1950-59 

30.2 

USSR 

1960 

32.6a 

Source: Angus Maddison, 

Economic 


Growth in the West, New York, 1964, p. 76, 
and Simon Kuznets, Modern Economic 
Growth, New Haven, 1966. pp. 236-239. 

a Gross national capital formation as % of 
GNP. 

before in their history, the U.S. excepted. 
(In the U.S. pre- World War I percentages 
were higher.) 

Central Banks: In Europe especially, 
but also in other industrial countries, 
central banking policies sought to en- 
courage a high rate of investment. Cen- 
tral banks became of key importance in 
controlling credit and regulating demand,* 
they became instruments of economic 
planning. 

Other banking facilities; 1945 ff.; Bank 
of International Settlements became in 
the postwar years an important European 
banking institution. 1958, 1 Jan.: In ac- 
cord with the Treaty of Rome establish- 
ing the EEC, a European Investment 
Bank was founded; it was organized 
primarily to make loans principally to 
private enterprises and governmental 
agencies within the EEC, although i,t 
could finance enterprises outside the EEC. 

Capital markets: 1945-68: The U.S. 
was the world’s major capital market. In 
Europe, there were attempts to stimulate 
capital markets, but by 1967 there was 
still not complete freedom of capital 
movement. 1958-59 if.: There developed 
in Europe a ’’Eurodollar market"— a 
market for lending and borrowing the 
world’s key convertible currencies, mainly 
dollars, but other currencies as well. 1967: 


The Eurodollar market was one of the 
world's largest markets for short-term 
funds. 1951-61: The Tokyo Dow Jones 
average rose from 100 to over 1,800 
points. The Japanese stock exchange 
aided in creating a capital market in that 
country; for the 1st time in the postwar 
years, securities of major industrial com- 
panies were publicly traded. Trading per 
day on the Tokyo Exchange rose from an 
average 2.5 m. shares in 1951 to 100 m. 
shares in 1961. 1961-65: Decline of Tokyo 
Dow Jones— from a high of 1,829 to a low 
of 1,020. 1965-67; sweeping changes in 
Japan, as the exchange sought to regain 
public confidence. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 1945: After the 
war, world trade was disrupted. Every- 
where there were restrictions on com- 
merce. 1946: Despite the restrictions, U.S. 
trade boomed; exports were 90% over 
their 1938 level and imports about 40% 
over the 1938 level. By contrast, exports of 
European countries (leaving Germany 
aside) were about 60% of their prewar 
(1938) level; German exports were 
negligible. Financed by loans and grants 
from abroad, European imports were 80% 
of their prewar level. Japanese exports 
were small; Japanese imports were higher 
than exports. 1947-48: U.S. continued to 
have large export surpluses; other indus- 
trial countries had difficulty exporting 
because of war devastation; they had dif- 
ficulty paying for imports because of low 
exports. 1948: Customs union became 
effective between the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, and Belgium as these nations 
abolished tariffs among one another and 
established a common external tariff. 
1949: With the devaluation of the pound 
and other currencies, European exports 
became more competitive and foreign 
trade mounted. 1957: Treaty of Rome 
and formation of European Economic 
Community, 1 Jan., 1958; the EEC sought 
to remove all trade restrictions among 
the member nations (France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Lux- 
embourg) and to establish a common 
external tariff; 1968, 1 July: removal of 
internal tariff barriers and establishment 
of a common external tariff. 1959, 20 
Nov.: Formation of the European Free 
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Trade Association (EFTA) , including 
Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Austria, anc^ Portugal. EF l A 
sought to remove quotas and tariffs 
among the 7 members, but did not seek 
to develop a common external tariff. 
1967, 1 Jan.: EtTA achieved free trade 
in manufactured products among its 7 
members. 195911: While no single coun- 
try in the EEC had a larger foreign trade 
than the U.S., together they did. So too. 
the EFTA countries together had larger 
trade than the US. 1960's: 1 he US. 
remained the largest single trading na- 
tion; West Germany leplaced Britain as 
2nd largest. 1962, 4 Oct.: Trade Expan- 
sion Act in U.S. committed the U.S. to 
freer trade w'orldwide; the U.S. President 
was given the authority to negotiate tariff 
reductions. 1961 IT.: Subsequent discus- 
sion, known as "Kennedy Round" ne 
gotiations. served to lower tarilT barrieis. 
1967: Rise of protectionist sentiment in 
the U.S., which represented a reversal of 
entile postwar trend, yet dining 1967 this 
sentiment was not translated into legis- 
lation. 1968: Despite the end of tariff 
barriers in the EEC, France undeitook 
protective measures to safeguard the 
franc. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENT. 1915-68: 
The U.S. became the wot Id’s major for- 
eign investor. 1945: U.S. and Britain to- 
gether controlled foreign assets of about 
S29.5 billion. 1966: U.S. alone controlled 
foreign assets that had a book value of 
about $111.9 billion. 194.5-67: Rapid 
growth of Amciican business enterprises 
abroad, especially in Europe. In many 
major European industries (automobiles, 
chemicals, oil, computers, etc.) , American 
companies had a crucial role. 

FOREIGN AID. 1945, June-19.50, 

June; U.S. foreign aid exceeded S28 bil- 
lion; included in this total were aid under 
United Nations Relief and Rehabditation 
Administration and its successor programs 
(about $3.5 billion) ; aid to civilians 
furnished by the armed services in oc- 
cupied countries, mairdy Germany and 
Japan ($5.3 billion) ; surplus property 
credits and other credits for reconstruc- 
tion, recovery, and development (over 
$10 billion, including the British loan- of 


Major Trading Regions and Countries ‘ 
(in $ million; expoits are f.o.b.; imports 
arc c.i.(.) 


• 

ms 

1960 

1965 

U.S 

Exports 

12.5 

20 5 

27.1 

Imports 

EECa 

7.2 

15.7 

• 

21.3 

Expoits 

6.7 

29.7 

47.9 

Imports 

10.6 

29.6 

49.0 

EF EAa 

Exports 

9.6 

18.5 

26.1 

Imports 

12.8 

23.0 

31.8 

U.K. 

Exports 

6.3 

10.2 

13.2 

Imports 

8.1 

12.6 

15.6 

West (»ennany 

Exports 

.8 

11.4 

17.9 

Imports 

El ante 

1.7 

10.1 

17.5 

Exports 

2.1 

6.8 

10.1 

Imports 

3.5 

6.3 

10.2 

fapaii 

Expoits 

3 

4.1 

8.5 

Imports 

.7 

4.5 

8.2 

USSR 

Exports 

n.a. 

5.6 

8.2 

Imports 

n.a. 

5.6 

8.1 

Xauiad.! 

Exports 

3.8 

5.6 

8.1 

Imports 

2.6 

5.7 

8.0 


.Source: United Naiions), Statistical Year- 
book J9t}6. 

a 1918 figures involve countries that would 
bicoine part of EEC or part of EETA. 

• 

$3.75 billion in I9T6) ; and the European 
Recovery Piogram, exclusive ol program 
credits ($7 billion). 19T7, 12 Mar.: Presi- 
dent d ruinan appeared before the U..S. 
Congress and urgcti that "it must be the 
policy ol the U.S. to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted sulijugation 
by armed minorities or outside pressures" 
—a policy of containment to prevent 
Conimunisl aggression against non-Com- 
inunist stales (the I'ninian Doctrine) ; 15 
May: Passage of Greek-lTirkish aid pro- 
gram by the U .S. to assure those countries' 
peaceful development "free from coer- 
cion." 5 June: In a speech at Harvard, 
U.S. .Secretary of State «George C. Marshall 
proposed a European Recovery Piogram, 
the "Marshall Plan." 17 Dec.: Adoption 
in U.S. of an emergency Foreign Aid Act. 
1948, 3 Apr.: Economic Co-operation Act 
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in U.S. created the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration (EGA) to develop 
plans for Europer.n economic recovery; 
subsequent to the passage of the act, 16 
European nations formed the Organiza- 
tion of European Economic Co-operation 
(OEEC) to cooperate with the ECA in 
developing programs to benefit Western 
Europe. 1949, 20 Jan.: "Point 4 Pro- 
gram": President I'ruman in his inau- 
gural address declared, "We must embark 
on a bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the im- 
provement and growth of underdeveloped 
areas" (Point 4 of the speech) . 6 Oct.: 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act authorized 
the President of the U.S. to grant military 
assistance • in the form of equipment, 
materials, and services to nations par- 
ticipating in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 1950, 5 June: Act for In- 
ternational Development incorporated 
Truman's Point 4 Program and repre- 
sented an important shift in American aid 
programs from Europje to less developed 
countries. 25 June: Start of Korean War; 
foreign aid became increasingly an instru- 
ment of defense. 1951, 10 Oct.: Mutual 
Security Act consolidated most ot the 
current U.S. aid programs into 1 mutual 
security program; the EC;\ became the 
Mutual .Security Administration (MSA). 
195.S, 1 Aug.: Establishment in the U.S. 
of the Foreign Operations Administration 
to replace MSA and to handle the aid' 
programs. 1955, 30 June: International 
Co-operation Administration took over 
the functions of the FOA; the ICA’s 
main thrust was toward technical assis- 
tance, although it did allocate certain aid 
funds. 1961, 13 Mar.: President Kennedy 
called for an Alliance for Progress, which 
committed the U.S. to massive social and 
economic aid to Latin America. 4 Sept.: 
Act for International Development in the 
U.S. created a new Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) to co-ordinate* 
the U.S. aid programs. U.S. aid programs 
were the most extensive in the world 
(1945, 1 July-1966, 31 Dec.: U.S. net 
foreign aid totaled $106.9 billion). Other 
industrial countries saw their respon- 
sibility to or their political advantage in 


foreign aid programs. 1949, 25 Jan.: In 
response to the establishment of the 
OEEC, there was— under Soviet influence 
—the formation of the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance (COMECON) ; it 
included the USSR, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
(East Germany and Albania joined later; 
1962: Albania dropped out; Mongolia 
was added; 1964, Sept.: Yugoslavia was 
made an affiliate) ; COMECON sought to 
assist socialist planning, commerce, and 
economic development within, and then 
outside, Eastern Europe. 1961, 30 Sept.: 
OEEC was officially replaced by the new 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (the OECD) ; the mem- 
bers of the OECD included the former 
members of the OEEC, plus the U.S. and 
Canada: Yugoslavia and Finland became 
involved in certain of its activities (1964: 
Japan became a member) ; the OECD 
sought to aid economic growth of its 
member nations and of less developed 
countries; within the OECD was the De- 
velopment Assistance ("ommittee (formed 
as the Development Assistance Group in 
1960 and incorporated into the OECD in 
1961) ; the D.\(] aimed to co-ordinate and 
improve bilateral aid programs of its 
members. 1950’s and 196()'s- European 
nations (in Western and Eastern Europe) 
and Japan were involved in bilateral 
foreign aid to less de\ eloped countries. 
Foreign aid also went through various 
multilateral channels. Foreign aid con- 
sisted not only of capit.il exports but of 
the export of managers, skills, and tech- 
nological "know-how." 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. Signifi 
cant changes in business organization oc- 
curred in every industrial nation. 

U.S. A.: 1945-68: As business enterprises 
in the U.S. grew larger, they tended to 
diversify their activities: late 1950's and 
19fi0’s: a new type of American corporate 
enterprise came into being, the so-called 
"conglomerate"; a conglomerate was a 
corporate enterprise with no major prod- 
uct line or industrial specialty; no single 
industry produced over 50% of its reve- 
nues; instead, the conglomerate’s output 
might include a range of products, from 
ships to typewriters. U.S. antitrust legisla- 
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Official Bilateral Transfers of Long-Term 
Capital and Grants from Indimdlal 
Developed Market Economies to 
Underdevei oped Countries 
($ billion) 



1961-65 

U.S. 

15.211 

France 

4.074 

U.K. 

1.925 

West Germany 

1.728 

Japan 

.638 


Bilateral Commit mem s of the USSR to 

Developing Countries 
{$ billion) 

] 954-61 1962-65 

USSR 2.684 1.416 

Net Flow or USSR .Am 

to 11 I.FSS DfVITOPED COUNTRIFS IN AFRICA, 
Asia, and Latin America as Rei'orift) by 
These Countrusu 
($ billion) 

1961-64 

USSR .3597 

Source: All 3 tables, United Nations, Sta- 
tiitical Yearbook 1966. 

A Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
India, Indonesia. Pakistan, Somalia, Sudan, 
United Arab Republic. 

tiori, which served to bar large enterprises 
from expanding in the same line through 
acquisition, initially did not pose an ob- 
stacle to the new conglomerate. Likewise, 
large American corporations became in- 
creasingly “miiltinationar’; they expanded 
their operations worldwide (except in 
the Communist countries) . Many large 
American corporations became oriented 
toward research and development to a 
greater extent than ever before. For the 
1st time in U.S. peacetime history, the 
federal government became a major cus- 
tomer of American business; the U S. 
government underwrote a considerable 
part of the massive investment in research 
and development by American corpora- 
tions. As corporations grew in size, 
diversified their business activities, ex- 
panded overseas, entered into new re- 
search projects, and developed new re- 
lationships with the U.S. government, 


significant changes took place in the 
management of these large enterprises. 
Management became • professionalized. 
Businessmen increasingly took profes- 
sional training courses in management 
methods. During Worjd War II, the field 
of "operations research," as applied to 
militaiy logistics, developed; . 1950’s and 
1960’s: operations research was used to 
handle business problems; mathematical 
and statistical techniques weie applied to 
business analysis. Likewise, during World 
War II, again related to military needs, 
new techniques of financial analysis were 
de\ eloped which had peacetime business 
applications. 1960’s: Use of computers by 
American business created a revolution 
in data gathering and analysis. Routine 
clerical tasks, such as payrolls, wtre easily 
handled by a computer. Information 
could be stored in computets and re- 
trieved in seconds, using techniques of 
linear progiamming, the computer could 
solve certain limited business problems: 
the consequences of other business deci- 
sions could be simulated on the computer. 
American businesses became "systems- 
oriented"; i.e., they sought to prepare 
complete, integrated systems of con- 
trol of production, inventories, finance, 
marketing, etc. The "systems approach" 
involved rigorous analysis of "cost-effec- 
tiveness," generally utilizing the computer 
to digest masses of information and often 
to simulate the consequences of individual 
decisions. 

Western Europe: In Western Europe 
the changes in business management 
were differeni and less dramatic. 1945 ff.: 
After the war, the occupation forces in 
Germany sought to break up the giant 
cartels. 1. G. Farbenindustrie— the largest 
German combine— with interests in 400 
cos. in Germany and 500 foreign enter- 
prises, was the key comliine under attack: 
1952-53: 1. G. Farbenindustrie was 

divided into 3 separate major groups: the 
Badischc .Xniline und Soda Fabrik, the 
Bayer Werke, and the Uoechst Werke; 
these became Germaii^s 3 leading chemi- 
cal cos. In many parts of Europe, govern- 
ment owmership of key enterprises became 
common. 195()’s and I960's: European 
business growth tended to involve in- 
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creases in scale in the same industry, al- 
though British enterprises undertook 
some of the diversification that American 
cos. were exj)eriencing. 1957, 25 M.sr.: 
The Treaty of Rome, establishing the 
Common Market, contained antitrust 
provisions, designed to avoid carteliza- 
tion, hut the idea of antitrust did not 
have deep roots. 1960-68: The tendency 
in Europe was away from strong antitiust 
policies. To meet American competition, 
European business hoped to grow in size 
and Europeans tended to encourage 
rather than to discourage mergers. T here 
was a realization throughout Western 
Europe that the professionalization of 
American management gave American 
cos. a competitive advantage in Euro[)ean 
markets. Within Europe there was a pro- 
liferation ol management training pro- 
grams and an awakened concern for the 
techniques of management; there came to 
be a recognition that increases in produc- 
tivity (output per resource input) came 
not only from technological change but 
also from effective management. In 
Britain, especially, the nation's loss of 
competitive advantage was blamed on 
poor management. Major British cos. em- 
ployed American management consul- 
tants. On the (iontinent, Europeans 
sought to clo.se the "management gap"— 
the gap between American and European 
management methodsi 
Soviet Union: 1945-68: The means of 
production in the Soviet Union remained 
government-owned, but there came to be 
a separation of ownership and manage- 
ment; a managerial group developed, 
which ran the state-owned enterprises. 
1945: The Soviet Union continued to seek 
central planning of the entire economy. 
1950’s and 196()’s: USSR began to realize 
that decentralization of decision-making 
would lead to more efficient use of re- 
sources. Late 1950’s and 1960’s: Still com- 
mitted to government ownership and to 
overall central planning, the Russians 
began to make concessions to the market 
system in running y^tate-owned enterprises. 
I'hcy recognized that the use of money 
was a good measure of performance (and 
even considered the use of "profits" as a 
means of measuring the relationship of 


inputs to outputs) . They introduced 
economic incentives, which related man- 
agerial compenntions to increases in pro- 
ductivity. They even began to recognize 
a need for measuring the cost of money. 
Writers on the Soviet economy began to 
talk of a "convergence" in business or- 
ganization between capitalist and socialist 
systems: both systems had increasing sepa- 
ration of ownership and control; both 
developed managerial elites; both had 
enterprises that seemed to require similar 
talents for administration; by the mid- 
19G0‘s the USSR had begun to use tech- 
niques similar to those used in the U.S. 
to measure performance; the USSR, how- 
ever, was far behind the U.S. in develop- 
ing "professional management" methods. 
In Eastern Europe, late 1950's and 19r)0's, 
Yugoslavia developed a high degree of 
detentralization in production, invest- 
ment decisions, and pricing; it led in this 
respect in Eastern Euro[)e. 

Japan: 1945-47: Under the Supreme 
('.ommander of the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) there was the so called “znihatsu- 
busiing." 8S zaibabu holding companies 
were dissolved and were required to sell 
their stock in the individual companies 
forming the zaibatsu to the general jiublic 
on the open market. Large loriunes ot 
leading lamilies were confiscated by a 
capital levy. 1917, 10 Dec.: Law to pro- 
vide for "deconcenlration" of 1,200 
[apanese companies; it was not imple- 
mented. 1918, Dec.: The zuibatsii-busun^ 
activities of SCAP tapered off. 1950's and 
1960's: Re formation of the zatbatsu in 
Japan, but on a dillerent basis; no longer 
were there key families owning these huge 
organizations. Large zaibatsu enterprises, 
linked by interlocking directorates, were 
highly divcrsihed units, in a wide variety 
of industries; 1960’s: government policy 
in Japan was to encourage concentration 
and amalgamation of enterprises and to 
avoid "undue competition." Yet at the 
same time, small business in Japan 
flourished. TTie ownership of publicly 
held securities in businesses became 
widespread. In Japan there was interest 
in American management techniques and 
receptivity to American technology; 
Japanese management did not rigidly 
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follow American management practices; 
instead, in many important respects, 
Japan developed distinctive managerial 
structures As for American technology, 
Japan welcomed it and modified it in a 
creative fashion. 

government policy. Economic 

role of the state: In every industrial na- 
tion, the role of government assumed new 
significance. In market economies (U S., 
Western Europe, and Japan), go\erii- 
ments utilized monetary and fiscal policies 
to promote economic development. In 
the USSR economic planning continued; 
in Eastern Europe it began. 1915: I he 
Labour Party took office in Britain, the 
tone was set for government intervention. 
1915--4fi: France prepared its 1st plan for 
modernization and equipment. 1946, 20 
Feb.: Employment Act adopted in tbe 
U.S.; it has been called tbe “Magna ('.arta 
of government interventionism”; the act 
established the Council of Economic 
Advisers to prepare “national economic 
policies to foster and promote free com- 
petitive enterprise, to avoid economic 
fluctuation, and to maintain employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing powei.” 
1946: Netherlands introduced its 1st Cen- 
tral Economic Plan. Russia adoj)led its 
4th .5-Year Plan, seeking to leconstnut 
war damages and with an emphasis on 
industrial development. 1917: Monnet 
Plan (1917-51, extended to 195'l), in 
France, put emphasis on the development 
of coal mining, electric powei, ferrous 
metals, cement, agricultural machinery, 
and domestic transportation: this was the 
start of so-called "indicative” planning in 
France— i.e., planning where goals were 
formulated and government rids for 
achieving these goals were provided, but 
there was no direct control over private 
firms. 1947, late, and 1948: Occupation 
forces in Germany and Japan look steps 
to rebuild these desastated countries. 
1948 ff.: Under the Marshall Plan each 
participating nation w'as required to pre- 
pare 4-year and annual plans Eastern 
Europe, under Russian influence, began 
to plan after the Soviet model. 1951: 5th 
Russian 5-Year Plan was for the 1st time 
concerned with consumer goods. 1955: 
Introduction of the Vanoni 10-Year Plan 


for Italian economic development; 23* 
Dec.: Japanese cabinet approved a 5- Year 
Plan for 1956-60. 1956: 6th Russian 
5-Vear Plan— in fact, a 7-year plan, 
emphasizing agriculture, housing, and 
industry. 1961-68: U^ing fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, along with wage-j)rice guide- 
lines, the U.S. government took steps to 
promote economic growth; President 
Kennedy’s “New Frontier” and Presulent 
lohnson's “Great Society” programs dem- 
onstrated an enlarged government role. 
1966; 8ih Russian plan, a 5-Yc.ir Plan; 
the })lan put new emphasis on decen- 
tralization of industry. 

Extension of government ownership: 
1945- Tbe wave of nationalizations be- 
gun in France in 1941 coniimied. May: 
Nationalization of Soci(!*lc* des" Moleurs 
Gnome et Rhone. June: Provisional na- 
tionalization of Air France. Nov. ff.: The 
French Constituent Assembly formed 
alter the elections undertook to na- 
tionalize M) the Bank of France and 
the 4 l.irgest credit institutions, (2) gas 
and elect! icily, (3) 34 insurance com- 
jjanies (between 5()‘j;, and 62% of the 
total insurance activity), and (4) the re- 
maindei of the coal-mining industry 
(May 1946: (^harbonnages de France 
est.iblished as a national corporation to 
administer the nationalized coal indus- 
try). 1945, 19 Dec.: Final passage in 
Britain of tbe R*mk of England z\ct 
(effective I Mar., 1946, the Bank of Eng- 
land was nationalized) ; Dec.: British 
government introduced the tioal Industry 
Nationalisation Bill (passed in July 
1916, 1 Jan., 1947: the new National 
Coal Board assumed control over the 
British coal mines). 1946, 17 Apr.: British 
government announced it intended to in- 
troduce legislation to nationalize tbe steel 
industry. (Nov. 1948: A Steel Bill was 
introduced: 24 Nov., 1949: Steel Bill 
passed, under its provisions the govern- 
ment owned Iron and Steel Corp. took 
over 107 major British steel companies.) 
Nov.: British government introduced 
measures to nationalize the railroads, 
highway freight transportation, canals, 
and London Transport, which were 
adopted and became effective 1 Jan., 1948. 
Dec. 1946: British government introduced 
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a bill to nationalize the electrical utility 
system in its entirety (13 Aug., 1947: 
passage of the Electricity (Supply) Act, 
which nationalized the British electriLal 
utility system, effective 1 Apr., 1948). 
1948, Mar.: The French nationalized the 
Paris transport network. 1948: French 
government reorganized 2 maritime ship- 
ping cos. (Compagnie G(^n(!‘rale Transat- 
lantique and Compagnie des Messageries 
Marilimes) , keeping the pattern of mixed 
ownership; new statutes for Air France 
changed the ownership pattern from 
100% state to mixed ownership. The 
British Parliament passed an act na- 
tionalizing the gas industry (effective 1 
May, 1949). 1953: Iron and Steel Act in 
Britain returned the steel industry to 
private enterprise; under the Tory gov- 
ernment long-distance road transport was 
also denationalized and the publicly 
owned railroads were reorganized. Estab- 
lishment in Italy of Ente Nazionale 
Idrocarburi (ENI) —a government-owned 
oil CO.; ENI’s operations under Enrico 
Mattel (1906-62) came to be broad in 
scope and to cover atomic energy as well 
as petroleum and chemicals; the Italian 
government-owned IRI continued to ex- 
pand throughout the postwar years, 1962: 
Electric power industry nationalized .in 
Italy. 1967, 22 Mar.: British Parliament 
passed the Steel Nationalization Bill; the 
14 major producers weie nationalized; 200 
small firms were left under private owner- 
ship; 28 July: British government took 
over ownership of 90% of the British 
steelmaking capacity; the 14 major steel 
cos. were consolidated into the new 
British Steel Corp., the largest industrial 
enterprise in Britain. 

Status of government ownership: 1968: 
In France the government was involved in 
electric power, gas, coal, atomic energy, 
motor-car production, banking, railroads, 
airlines, some shipping lines, radio, tele- 
vision, telegraph, telephone, city trans- 
port, and tobacco, plus parts of the in- 
surance, aircraft, armaments, and peiro 
leum industries; tlVe French state was a 
shareholder in some 500 industrial and 
commercial enterprises. In Britain, the 
stale was involved in banking, electric 
power, coal, gas, atomic energy, steel, 


railroads, airlines, radio broadcasting, 
telephone and telegraph, and part of the 
television indusH-y; the government had 
investments in petroleum. In Italy, the 
government participated in a wide range 
of industries and owned electric power, 
railways, and telephones; certain enter- 
prises in Italy were joint ventures between 
the government and private enterprise. 
In the Soviet Union, all basic indus- 
try, transportation, communications, and 
banking were government-owned. The 
Australian government was involved in 
railroads, airlines, coastal shipping, and 
electricity supply (the state govern- 
ments) . The German government was not 
importantly involved in business, with 
the exception of the railroads, telephones, 
and some industrial enterprise, the most 
import.mt being mining. The Japanese 
government owned the railroads, radio 
broadcasting, television broadcasting, 
telephones and telegraph, and the air- 
lines; it w'as involvetl in l)anking, yet basic 
industry was in the piivate sector (tlie 

U.S. Fldfral Adminisirmion Rldcft 
ExrrNDni Rhs, 1915-60 
($ billion) 



Total 

National 

Defense 

1945 

98.3 

81.3 

1946 

60.3 

43.2 

1947 

.38.9 

14.4 

1948 

32.9 

11.8 

1949 

39.5 

12.9 

1950 

39.5 

130 

1951 

44 0 

22.5 

1952 

65.3 

14.0 

1953 

74.1 

50.4 

1954 

67.5 

47.0 

1955 

64.4 

40.7 

1956 

06.2 

40.7 

1957 

69.0 

43.1 

1958 

71.4 

44.2 

1959 

80 3 

46.5 

1960 

76 5 

45.7 

1961 

81 5 

47.5 

1962 

87.8 

51.1 

1963 

92.6 

52.7 

1964 

97.7 

54.2 

1965 

96.5 

50.2 

1966 

107.0 

57.7 


So'jrce: Economic Report of the President, 
1967. 
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public sector in Japan was smaller than 
it had been l)erorc World War 11) . In the 
U.S. and Canada there *was not wide- 
spread goNcinment ownership; in the 
U.S., the go\ eminent, through agencies 
such as the Atomic Knergy Commission 
and through NASA, was directly in\olved 
in business acti\ity. In Cianada ceitain 
railroads were publicly owned, and theie 


were some other concessions to public 
ownership in utilities, hut here too li.isic 
industry remained in the»priyate sector. 

Defense spending: In the U.S espe- 
cially, but also elsewheie in the industrial 
world, defense spemjing represented a 
snbstanti.d portion of go\ eminent e\ 
pendituies. U.S. go\ eminent cvpcndiiures 
provided a spur to industry. 


Average Annual Rate of CRowrii of Gross Domi sue Product* 
(%) 

1950-60 JQ60-65 



Total 

Per Capita 

Total 

Per Capita 

Australia 

4.3b 

2.0b 

4 7c 

2 6<' 

Belgium 

3.1b 

2 4b 

4.9 

4.2 

Canada 

3.9 

1 2 

5.5 

36 

Denmark 

3.2 

2.5 

4.9 

4.1 

France 

4.5 

3.6 

5.1 

3.7 

West Germany 

7.9 

6.7 

4.9 

3.6 

Italy 

5 5<t 

4.8d 

5.1 

4.4 

Japan 

9 0b 

6 1b 

9 6 

8.5 

Ncthci lands 

4.8 

3.4 

5.0 

3.6 

Sweden 

3.3 

2.6 

5.0 

4 3 

U.K. 

2 8 

2.4 

3.3 

2 5 

U.S. 

3.3 

1.5 

4.7 

3 1 


SoURCF. VmtcdNztious, Statistical ^'earhook 7966 
« At constant market prices, 
b 195S-G0. 
c 1960-64. 

<1 1951-60. 


The Developing Countries* 


AGRICULTURE. 1945-68: Although 
the agricultural sector continued to rep- 
resent a substantial portion of the gross 
domestic product in most developing 
countries, here as in the industrial nations 
the percentage of agiiculfure to GDP 
(with a lew exceptions) declined. Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Bulgaria, India, Indonesia, 
Jordan, and Rumania number among the 
exceptions; in these countries the contri- 
bution of agriculture either rose oi re- 
mained constant. 

In less developed countries a large per- 
centage of the population continued to 
be involved in agriculture, but as industry 
developed their proportion declined. As 
population rose in less developed coun- 
tries, the latter sought to keep food pro- 


duction lising as fast oi faster than the 
population. I he lecoid shows that food 
j)io(hi(iion had dillKulty keeping pace 
with i ising population. 

Mudi of agriculture in the less devel- 
oped world remained on a subsistence 
k\el .Small plots perij)heial to ihe market 
economy continued in India, Pakistan, 
and much of tropical Africa. (19.51; Esti- 
mated 6.5-75*’;, of the total cultivated 
land and 60% of the total adult male 
labor force in tropical .Africa were in- 
volved in subsistence agriculture, 1968: 
most Africans still got their livelihood 
ill this way, although the tendency was 
towaid incieasing commercialization of 
agiiculture.) In less developed countries 
peasants intermingled cash crops with 
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% OF Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost of Agriculture, 
Selected Underdeveloped Countries 


1950 1952 1954 h?56 1959 1961 1965 1965 
1951 1953 1955 1958 1960 1962 1964 


Algeria 

34 


21 


Argentina 

14 



16 

Bolivia 



32 

23 

Brazil 

29 



29 

Bulgaria 


30 


34 

Burma 

40 



33 

Cambodia 



46 

41 

Chile 

14 



10 

China (Mainland) R 


59 

48 


China (Taiwan) 


39 


26 

Colombia 

38 



32 

Congo (Dem. Rep. of) 

37 


28 


Costa Rica 

44 



31 

Ecuador 

39 



34 

Ethiopia 



67 

65 

Greece 

34 



25 

Honduras 

56 



44 

Hungary 

25 



20 

India 

51 



51 

Indonesia 

54 


56 


Iran 



34 

30 

Iraq 


22 


16 

Jordan 



18 

25 

Kenya 


47 


38 

Korea (Rep. of) 


48 


41 

Lebanon 

20 


17 


Malawi 


55 


47 

Malaysia 



37 

31 

Mexico 

22 



17 

Nigeria 

74 


65 


Pakistan 

58 



48 

Peru 

23 



20 

Philippines 

42 



34 

Poland 


25 


23 

Portugal 

33 



21 

Rumania 

28 



30 

Spain 


26 


21 

Sudan 


61 


54 

Tanzania 


62 


55 

Thailand 



40 

33 

Turkey 

49 



36 

Uganda 


67 


59 

United Arab Rep. 



33 25 


Vietnam (Rep. of) 



34 

29 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1966. 

• The structural change that took place in Communist China is better demonstrated by 
figures given in T. C. Liu and K. C. Yeh, ;r/ie Economy of the Chinese Mainland, Princeton, 
1965, p. 66. T heir figures are: 1952: agriculture represented 47.9% of net domestic product; 
1959: agriculture represented 29.9% of net domestic product. 

I 

their subsistence crops; this became the and Thailand (based on rice) and Ghana 
tendency in Africa. There were also (based on cocoa) . Often when export 
peasant export economics specializing in ca«h crops replaced subsistence crops, 
cash export crops; for example, in Burma there was a decline in food production 
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Index Numbers of per Capita Food Production by Region 
(1958/1959 = 100) 



195i^ 1956- I9il- 

1958- 

1959- 

1960- 1961- 

1962- 

mi- 

1964- 

1965- 


56 57 58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

Africa 

100 102 99 

100 

101 

104 

99 

102 

102 

102 

97 

Latin America 

Asia 

95 99 99 

100 

98 

96 

96 

9^ 

97 

99 

95 

Near East 

91 97 98 

100 

100 

98 

96 

100 

100 

• 97 

95 

Far East* 98 100 97 100 103 

Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1966. 

* Excluding Mainland China. 

104 

104 

103 

103 

105 

IQl 


for domestic consumption. All these 3 
types of j)easant agriculture created limits 
on the rise of agricultural output per 
capita (because there was no change in 
traditional methods of cultivation). As 
urban areas and population expanded, 
and as peasants moved into producing 
casli cro[)S for export, a number of coun- 
tries found they could no longer support 
their food needs, moreover, famines and 
starvation once accepted in less developed 
countries were no longer tolerable by 
modern standards. Thus many less de- 
veloped countries became importers of 
foodstuffs. I'his was true in parts of 
Africa, India, in times of natural disasters, 
became a food importer; Mainland China, 
1961-62, liecamc a large importer of 
wheat; because of large estates and in- 
efficient use of land in Chile, that nation, 
once self sufheient in foodstuffs, became 
a regular net importer of food. Plantation 
agriculture, which was efficient, continued 
to concentrate on export. With the excep- 
tion of sugar, there were tew plantations 
growing basic foodstuffs (cereals, rice, 
potatoes, breadfruit, etc.) 

Plantations: 1945-68: Decline of plan- 
tation agriculture. In some areas large 
plantations founded in the past persisted, 
but few new plantations were established. 
In Central America, United Fruit moved 
in the direction of purchasing bananas 
from small indigenous farmers rather 
than growing them. In South Vietnam, 
where the French had had large rice 
plantations, in 1954-58 the South Viet- 
namese government purchased the plan- 
tations. In Indonesia, 1957, the giant 
Dutch plantations were expropriated. 
1947 ff.: The policies of Asian and 
African governments favored the small 


holders. 1959-60: Nationalization of the 
large American sugar plantations in 
Cuba. 

Scientific agriculture and mechaniza- 
tion: 1945 ff: Exhaustion of soil through 
long use of the land accentuated^ the dif- 
ficuliies of raising agricultural output in 
less developed countries, especially in 
East Asia. In Africa improper use of the 
land through ovei grazing, destruction ol 
growths by hie, ovci cropping, and poor 
rotation techni(|ucs destroyed land re- 
sources. In most of the less developed 
world, there was an attempt to introduce 
cliemical fertilizers, irrigation, and flood 
control. 1950’s and 1960’s: In Communist 
China, new use was made of electric 
energ)' in pumping stations to drain farm- 
lands in time of flood and to irrigate in 
times of drought (1952-65, est. increase 
in application of electricity in Mainland 
China for this purpo*se 43 m. kwh to 2,500 
m. kwh) . Mechanization of agriculture in 
most less developed countries proceeded 
slowly. Granting technical assistance to 
developing countries were the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, ECAFE (Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East) , the World Bank, and the Inter- 
national Development Corp. (a World 
Bank affiliate) . Likewise, new regional 
and national development banks provided 
capital for transforming agriculture. 

Agrarian reform: Many less developed 
countries took steps toward agrarian re- 
form. Land reform followed 2 paths with 
respect to the size of the unit under cul- 
tivation: (I) the breakup of large estates 
in the hope of getting more land into 
production and in the interest of “justice" 
(this included massive redistribution of 
land) and (2) the consolidation of small 
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plots into large holdings in the hope of 
making agriculture more efficient. In 
addition, land leform involved changes 
in ownership and land tenure toward’ (1) 
more widespread ownership of land, (2) 
eliminating absentee landlords and pro- 
tecting tenants and small farmers, (3) 
freeing small holdings from feudal ar- 
rangements, (4) collectivization or social- 
ization of ownership, and/or (5) de- 
socialization of agriculture. Such land 
reforms were endemic in underdeveloped 
countries, with certain exceptions. (Most 
of tropical Africa, Laos, and Cambodia 
represent exceptions; in these areas, small 
landholdings predominated, and there 
was as yet no pressure of overpopulation.) 
1945: 1st Agrarian Law was passed in 
Venezuela (1945-48: 1.17 m. acies dis- 
tributed to 7,000 families) ; May: Turkish 
Land Reform granted small plots to 
peasants (1950, Dec.: About 1.3-1. 4 m. 
acres had been distributed to the peasants 
under the Land Reform Act in Turkey; 
nonetheless, many large estates re- 
mained) . 1945-49: Socialization of agri- 
culture in Eastern Europe after the Com- 
munist governments took over. 1947 ff.: 
Land reform started in India. (1945: 43% 
of India’s cultivated land was under a 
zamindari-type system: 195G: only 8.5% 
was under this system. Land-reform laws 
in India varied from btale to state; in 
general, the tendency was toward more 
fragmentation in ownership, which was 
counteracted by government sponsored 
co-operatives to supply to peasant farmeis 
credit, fertilizers, marketing assistance, 
etc.; 1965: 200,000 co-operatives in India.) 
1948: Uruguay organized the National 
Land Settlement Institute; it sought to 
buy and redistribute land; lack of funds 
and Ollier difficulties made its success 
minimal. Oct.: Land Nationalization Act 
passed in Burma; under it the govern- 
ment obtained title to all land owned by 
absentee landlords; the land was to he 
redistributed among the landless peas- 
ants. 1949, June: Land Reform Law in 
South Korea provided for government 
purchases of land from landlords and re- 
distribution of the land among tenant 
farmers. 1950: Agrarian reorganization on 
the Chinese mainland followed the Com- 


munist takeover; an agrarian law au- 
thorized confiscation from landlords and 
rich peasants ot almost 1/3 of the cultivated 
land of the country; the land was redis- 
tributed to the poorer peasants, confirm- 
ing the system of private ownership; Oct.: 
seizure of all privately owned land in 
North Korea, and distribution of the land 
to small farmers (title remained in the 
hands of the government). 1950-54: Ex- 
periments were made on the Chinese 
mainland with mutual-aid teams, which 
worked to cultivate the land (by 1954, 
over 1/2 the farm households in the nation 
were involved) . Land reform in the 
Philippines undertaken; peasants who 
renounced the Hukbalahap were granted 
landholdings by the government. 1952: 
Agrarian Law in Guatemala made idle 
farmlands over 667 acres subject to ex- 
propriation and distribution to landless 
farm workers (1954: Revolution in Gua- 
temala slowed the land reform activi- 
ties) . Sept.: Egyptian Land Reform 
sought to improve the position of the 
small farmer and tenant, large landhold- 
ings were confiscated. 19’)2-53: Desociali- 
zation of agriculture in Yugoslavia (al- 
though Yugoslavia claimed long-run com- 
mitment to socialized agriculture). 1953: 
Law in Formosa expropriated large 
estates, involving about 71*^^, of the 
island’s land surface; successful land redis- 
tribution followed. Sept : Agrarian Re- 
form Law in Bolivia provided for exten- 
sive land redistribution, settlement of new 
areas, and improvement in tenancy rela- 
tions; large haciendas (including of 
the nation's crop land) W'ere expropri- 
ated; these were divided among small 
farmers (1952: 50,000 landowners in 
Bolivia; 1956: 800,000). 1954: Consolida- 
tion of mutual-aid teams in China into 
agricultural cooperatives. 1955-57: Small 
faiiri cooperatives in China were merged 
into large collective farms (by 1957 col- 
lectives involved almost all the farms in 
China) ; in the collective, manpower was 
organized into production brigades. 
1956: Poland and Hungary desocialized 
agriculture. (Hungary soon reversed the 
pattern and resocialized agriculture; 
Poiand did not, although the country 
remained committed in word to socialized 
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agriculture.) 1958: Introduction of the 
commune in China, a combination of the 
large collectives, but with broader func- 
tions; the commune assumed local govern- 
ment powers, promoted village manufac- 
ture. and sought to communali7e the life 
of its members (1958, Oct.: 98% of all 
peasant households in China were in- 
volved in the 26,500 communes) ; the 
communes entirely eliminated private 
property. (1958, Dec.-1959. Aug.: The 
commune in China became a loose federa- 
tion of collectives; the "brigade”— equiva- 
lent in si/e to the old collective farm- 
directed economic activity; many pre- 
tommune forms began to reappear.) 
1958 ff.: Under Ayub Khan in Pakistan 
attempts were made at land redistribu- 
tion. 1959: After Syria joined with Fg}pt 
in the United Arab Republic. 1 Feb., 
1958, Syria followed the Egyptian pattern 
of land reform, breaking up the large 
estates and redistributing land (after 
Syria broke away from the UAR, Sept. 
1961, the land-reform movement still con- 
tinued) . Iraqi Land Refoim iinolved the 
dissolution of the large landed estates and 
redistriluition of land. Cuban Land Re- 
form Act sought to break up large estates 
and to expropriate foreign-held land; in 
Cuba former owners were permitted to 
retain a minimum amount of jiropeiiy, 
each peasant family was to receive (>6.G 
acres; 19.59-60: wholesale expropriation 
of sugar, tobacco, and cattle lands in 
Cuba; instead of peasants receiving land, 
they were drafted to work on large co- 
operative agricultmal enterprises. 1960: 
\^enezuela passed Agrarian Reform Law, 
aiming to improve the pattern of land 
tenure and rural living conditions. Iran 
passed a law restricting private landhold- 
ings (the actual large-scale land refoim 
was carried out in Iran in 1963). 1961: 
As a result of the decline in agriculture, 
Mainland Cliina revised its system, pri- 
vate plots (aggregating about 5%, of the 
collectively owned land) weie leturned 
to peasants, in the commune, production 
brigades owned the land, while at sub- 
level production teams directed work. 
Colombia adopted Social Agrarian Re- 
form Law, which established Colombian 
Agrarian Reform Institute (INCORA) ; 


the aim in Colombia was to redistribute 
land to small farmers; INCORA could 
purchase, expropriate, hr cancel owner- 
ship of land not worked productively for 
40 years. Costa Rica approved Land 
Settlement Law to give permanent title 
to s(juatters. legalize occupancy, and settle 
idle agricultural land. 1962: G^hile passed 
its 1st agrarian reform law; the govern- 
ment was empowered to expropiiate and 
subdivide large holdings. (1!)6.3: (ionstitu-. 
tional amendment in Chile authorized 
the government to jiay compensation for 
cxprojiriaied land in installments; 1965: 
new agrarian reform law' submitted to 
Chilean National Assembly: 1967, July: 
after 2 )cars of delay, the Chilean 
Agrarian Reform Bill became law; the 
act called for the redistribution of about 
15 m. acres of jireviously privately held 
land.) Dominican Republic adopted 
Agrarian Reform Law; its aim was to 
consolidate small private holdings into 
more eflicient operations; the problem in 
the Dominican Republic was fragmenta- 
tion of land into postage-stamp plots; the 
government also began distribution of 
publicly held land Honduras enacted an 
.Agrarian Refoim Law which authorized 
expiopriaiion (with compensation) of 
unprodurtive land and a progressive land 
tax to pen.ili/c private owners of unused 
farmland. Mainland China established 
"the piodutiion team” as the "basil at- 
lounting unit" in agriculture, owneishi|) 
of most land continued to be vested in tlie 
pioduction brigade: small jirivate plots 
(ontinued, but were peripheral to the 
S)stem. 1963: Nicaragua j>assed a Land 
Reform Law, it was to cieaie a more 
desirable pattern of land distribution and 
tenure. New land-relorm rneasiues in- 
troduced in the lMiili|>pines, protecting 
tenant fanners. 1964: Brazil amended its 
federal constitution to accord with the 
needs of its land-relorm program; Brazil- 
ian land statute gave the federal govern- 
ment power to expropriate idle or under- 
utilized farmland with compensation in 
cash for small holdings and in agrarian 
bonds lor laiifundia (large estates) . Ecua- 
dor adopted Agrarian Reform and Coloni- 
zation Law, which .sought to limit land- 
ownership to economically productive 
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units and do away with absentee owner- 
ship and semifeudal forms of tenancy and 
labor; the law banned forced labor. Peru 
enacted Agrarian Reform Law; this elimi- 
nated so-called feudatorios—itnams, share- 
croppers, and laborers who worked under 
arrangements similar to indentured labor; 
aim of the law was to increase agricultural 
output and productivity; land redistribu- 
tion was planned; large inefficient private 
holdings were made subject to expropria- 
tion. Mainland China created new com- 
munes and acted to make the unit under 
cultivation smaller (1964: 74,000 com- 
munes) . 1966: Land reform in North 
Vietnam— with redistribution of land to 
the peasants. 1966-67: Algeria took steps 
in the direction of agrarian reform; it 
nationalized large estates and redistrib- 
uted land on a collective basis to land- 
less Algerians. 1967. Nov.: South Viet- 
namese government committed itself to 
full-scale land reform. 

Agricultural progress: 1945-68: Difficul- 
ties in the agricultural sector often held 
back industrialization. Nations that 
would have preferred to spend foreign 
exchange on imports of machinery had 
to spend it on food. Transforming tradi- 
tional agriculture into efficient modern 
agriculture was one of the hardest prob- 
lems faced by developing countries. The 
pattern was one of commercialization of 
agriculture. 

RAW MATERIALS. Coal: The most 
dramatic development was that of Com- 
munist China’s coal resources. 1960: Com- 

CoAL Production of Selected Less 
Developed Countries 


(million metric 

1948 

tons) 

1960 

1965 

Mainland China 

32.4 

420.0 

316.0 

Poland 

70.3 

104.4 

118.8 

India 

30.6 

52.6 

67.2 

North Korea 

2.1 

6.8 

A4.9 

South Korea 

.9 

5.3 

10.2 

Source: United 

Nations, 

Statistical 

Year- 


book 1966, except fer 1965 Mainland Cnina 
figure, which is an estimate in millions of 
tons given by W. P. Wang, "The Mineral 
Resource Base of Communist China," An 
Economic Profile of Mainland China, Wash- 
ington, 1967, p. 174. 


munist China led the world in coal 
production (420 m. metric tons, compared 
with 392 m. in ‘he U.S. and 374 m. metric 
tons in the USSR). 1961-65: Decline in 
Communist Chinese output, so that the 
nation dropped behind the U.S. and 
USSR in production; nonetheless Main- 
land China continued as a Ist-rank coal 
producer. 1945-68: Coal production in 
Latin America and in the developing 
countries in Africa continued to be small. 

Oil: 1945-61: Venezuela ranked after 
the U.S. as the world's 2nd largest oil 
producer. (In 1961 it became the world's 
3rd largest oil producer, following the 
U.S. and the USSR.) 1945 ff.: Oil reserves 
of the Middle East were tapped on a 
large scale. 1950's: Discovery that Africa, 
once considered to have little or no oil, 
had huge quantities of oil in Libya, 
Algeria, and Nigeria, and possibly else- 
where as well. New techniques for finding 
oil, along with new means of deep drill- 
ing and offshore drilling, served to raise 
oil reserves and output. Oil production 
in less developed countries was in large 
part for export. 


Key Oil-Producing Countries in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
(000 metric tons) 



1948 

1965 

Venezuela 

70,215 

182,409 

Kuwait 

6,393 

109,045 

Saudi Arabia 

19,052 

101,033 

Iran 

25,270 

93,454 

Iraq 

3,427 

64,473 

Libya 

- 

58,475 

Algeria 

— 

26,481 

Indonesia 

4,326 

23,925 

Source: United 

Nations, 

Statistical 


Yearbook 1966. 

Natural gas: Natural-gas resources in 
less developed countries were in general 
not developed for export because of the 
transportation expense; natural gas was 
used to improve the output of existing 
oil wells, but frequently it was flared— 
rhat is, burned and wasted because it was 
not economical to utilize. Yet in oil-pro- 
ducing nations, where there were natural- 
gas deposits, attempts began to be made 
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to utilize the natural gas locally or to ship 
it in liquefied fonn. 

Iron ore: The mining Qf iron ore in 
certain less developed countries acceler- 
ated or began on the basis of new dis- 
coveries. Ill Communist China, India, and 
Brazil, the iron ore was in large part used 
domestically, while iron ore in V'enezuela 
and Liberia was in the main for export. 
1960’s: Iron-ore resources in man) African 
countries were known to exist, and de- 
velopment was beginning. 

Key Iron -Ore- Producing Countries in 
Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
(Iron Content) 

(million metric tons) 



1948 

1965 

Mainland China 

n.a. 

39.0 (est.) 

India 

1.4 

14.3 

Brazil 

1.1 

12.3 

Venezuela 


10.8 

Liberia 

— 

10.3 


Source: United Nations, StatLtical Year- 
book 1966. 

a Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, Economic Survey, New York, 1966, 
estimated 1965 production at 50 m. tons. 

Copper: Copper exports became an im- 
portant source of revenue for such less 
developed countries as Chile, Zambia, and 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 
1965: The world's largest producers of 
copper, in order, were the U.S., USSR, 
Chile, Zambia (formerly Northern Rho- 
desia) , and the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo (formerly the Belgian Congo) . 


Copper Production 
(000 metric tons) 



1948 

1965 

Chile 

bbl.A 

7.30.6 

Zambia 

226.5 

695.7 

Congo (Dem. Rep. of) 

155.5 

288.6 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Year - 
book 1966. 

Bauxite: As aluminum uses grew in in- 
dustrial nations, there came to be an 
enlarged demand for bauxite. 

FK 


Key Bauxite Producers, 1965 
(000 metric tons) 


World 

34,080 

Jamaica 

8,722 

Suiinam 

4.360 

Guyana 

4.302 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Year- 
book 1966. 

1950‘s and 1960’s: Development of baux- 
ite resources in Africa; the largest enter- 
prises were in Guinea. Ghana’s bauxite 
resources were known, and development 
had started. Another mineral that pro- 
vided important export revenues was tin 
from Malaysia, Bolivia, Thailand, Indo- 
nesia. and Nigeria. 

Contribution of raw materials to eco- 
nomic development: 1945-68: The coal 
and iron-ore output of Communist China 
and India helped their national develop- 
ment. Other less developed countries 
began to employ their raw material re- 
sources~once primarily for export—for 
domestic use. Raw materials that were 
extracted by foreign investors provided 
valuable sources of income for the Middle 
Eastern oil-producing nations, for Vene- 
zuela, and for Chile. 1948: Petroleum 
Agreement in Venezuela resulted in the 
establishment of the concept of a 50-50 
division of profits between the producers 
and the government as a basic principle. 
1950’s: The 50-50 pplnciple spread to the 
oil-producing countries in the Middle 
East. 1950’s and I960's: Less developed 
countries began to get more than 50% of 
the profits from oil production. Revenues 
from oil particularly, but also from other 
minerals, provided capital for economic 
development. 

ENERGY. 1945 ff.: Many underdevel- 
oped lands still depended on humans and 
oxen, especially in Asia and Africa. Yet 
as countries developed, they increasingly 
utilized modern forms of energy. 

Commercial sources of energy: (1) Fos- 
sil fuels. Some less developed countries 
went through the traditional Industrial 
Revolution pattern, using coal as the pri- 
mary energy resource. Late 1950’s and 
early 1960’s: Coal represented by far the 
largest portion of primary energy used in 
(Communist China— roughly 66% of the 
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CoNsiJMPnoN OF Energy from Commerical 

Sources i\ Reeation to Total Energy 
C o.NsiiMiMiON IN Less Devei.oped Regions, 

1952 

% 

Asia (cxcl. China, 


North Korea, and U.SSR) 

42 

Africa 

50 

South America 

55 

Central .\nierica 

65 


Soi RCi United Nations, Peaceful Uses of 
Atoimc Energy, Geneva, 1956. 


fuel and power balance of the country 
(the rest beiitg composed of brushwood, 
rice husks, dung, and other local non- 
commercial fuel) ; as lor commercial en- 
ergy in Mainland (diina, coal supplied 
jver 90%. Other underdeveloped roun- 
[ries, which were producers of oil and 
natural gas. based their industrial revo- 
lutions on these raw materials rather 
than coal. (2) Use of the internal-combus- 
tion engine in less developed countries 
spread as automobile registrations in- 
creased. (S) Output of electrical energy 
lose lapidly. 

ElLCIKICAL ENLROY pROtU'CTION BY RKUON 
(billion kwh) 



1948 

196} 

IVorld 

809.8 

3.3S9.7 

\frica 

13.4 

50.6 

>outh America 

17.9 

73.2 

\sia (excl. Japan) 

23.2 

132.9 

Source; United 

Nations, Statistical 

Year- 


^jook 1966. 


1950's and 1960’s: Recognition and some 
development of large hydroelectrical 
power potentif^l in Asia and Africa, Some 
sites were, however, so remote that use of 
the power was not considered. Develop- 
ment of hydroelectric energy involved 
tremendous capital. When consumers 
w'cre not present, development was not 
economical. 

Nuclear energy: 1964, Oct.; Communist 
China exploded its 1st nuclear bomb; 
this indicated the potentials for harness- 
ing nuclear energy. 1965: India made con- 
tracts for its 1st nuclear power station at 
I’arapur, near Bombay, and had 2 other 
proposed nuclear power projects; Pakis- 
tan made plans for nuclear power stations 
in Rooppur in East Pakistan and in 
Karachi in West Pakistan. 'The Philip- 
pines started an Atomic Research Center. 

INDUSTRIES. Industrialization spread 
in Latin America; 1950-65: Latin Ameri- 
can industry grew at an average annual 
rate of 5.6%. 1955-65: Share of light in- 
dustry in total production in Latin 
America decreased from 60% to 51%, 
while that of heavy industry increased 
from 40% to 49%. Industrialization in 
Latin America occurred in large part as 
a result of government policies of import 
substitution. Often small high-cost in- 
dustrial plants were built to serve na- 
tional markets; the high production costs 
made most of Latin American industry 
uncompetitive in world markets. In less 
developed countries in Asia, industrializa- 
tion took diverse patterns. Countries such 


SOURCES OF PRIMARY ENERGY IN SELECTED 
OIL-PRODUCING NATIONS, 1964 

of total energy consumption Total 



“Other-hydroelectric power 

SOURCE United Nations. Statist za! Yearbook 1964, and Chase Manhattan Bank, World Business 
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as India, Mainland China, North Korea 
and North Vietnam, where the govern- 
ment role was impresske, emphasized 
heavy industry— metal and machine build- 
ing— in order to produce capital equip- 
ment to encourage economic growth. On 
the other hand, Pakistan and China (Tai- 
wan) stressed consumer and intermediate 
goods: they expected later to move into 
heavy industry. Malaysia, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong tended to concentrate on light 
industry. 1960's: Recognition throughout 
Asia that nations ought to be self-suf- 
ficient in such industries as textiles, steel 
(in many countries) , chemical fertilizers, 
cement, and petroleum. 19‘l5-(i8: For 
developing nations in Asia as a whole 
there was a shift of emphasis from light 
to heavy industry; import substitution 
became the general policy. 1950’s and 
1960’s: Industry in tropical Africa re- 
mained rudimentary, though countries 
began to do more processing of domestic 
raw materials. Assisted by foreign techni- 
cal aid and foreign investment, new 
industries began in tropical Africa. Kcono- 
mists debated whether in their growth less 
developed countries, which had abundant 
labor and little capital, should use labor- 
intensive rather than capital-intensive 
methods: while economists argued, less 
developed countries tended in new indus- 
tries to adopt the most sophisticated tech- 
nological methods— borrowed from the 
industrial nations. 

Textiles: 1945-68: Most less developed 
countries had textile industries, ranging 
from handicraft industries to machine 
manufacture. Among the less developed 
countries. Communist China surged ahead 
in the cotton textile industry. 1965: 
China had 150.000 automatic looms (com- 
pared with 96,000 in Japan and 28,000 in 
India; the U.S. had 285,000, the USSR 
182.000, and Britain 47,000) ; 1960: cot- 
ton yarn production in Communist China 
(1.6 m. metric tons) was 2nd only to the 
U.S. (1.8 m. metric tons). Some less de- 
veloped countries, India, for example, 
had old-fashioned machinery in their tex- 
tile industries; the industries were already 
“mature." Other countries were still seek- 
ing self-sufficiency in cotton textiles 


(Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Cambodia, 
and Malaysia, for example) . African na- 
tions remained large iinporters of tex- 
tiles. 1950’s and 1960’s: A number of 
less developed countries undertook out- 
put of synthetic fabrks (India, Commu- 
nist China, Brazil, Argentina, for ex- 
ample) . 

Steel: Substantial steel industries ex- 
isted in only a few developing countries. 


Steel Production, 1965 
(000 metric ions) 


Mainland China 

15.000* 

Poland 

9,088 

India 

6,413 

East Germany 

3,890t> 

Spain 

3,460 

Rumania 

3,426 

Brazil 

2.896c 

Hungary 

2320 

Mexiro 

2,403 

Yugoslavia 

1,769 

Argentina 

1,360 

North Korea 

1,230a 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Year- 
book 1%6. 

“ Bureau of Mines estimate; Emery in the 
Auan Survey, June 1966, estimated Commu- 
nist China’s steel production at 10 ra. metric 
tons, while the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Mai. .51, 1966, p. 625, estimated China’s pro- 
duction at 12 m. metric tons. 

b Ingots only. 

c Excluding alloy steels. 

1965: The spread of steel production was 
evident in that less developed countries 
with steel production between 500,000 
and 1 m. metric tons included Venezuela, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey; those with pro- 
duction between 500,000 and 200,000 
metric tons included Chile, Portugal, 
China (Taiwan) , Greece, and Colombia; 
those with production under 200,000 
metric tons included Egypt, Rhodesia, 
Israel, South Korea, Peru, Pakistan, Uru- 
guay, and Thailand. Other nations starl- 
ing new steel industries were Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, and Iran. 1965: Communist China 
began to produce steel tubing for oil-drill- 
ing equipment, high-silicon steel rails, 
and alloy-steel plates for making chemi- 
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cal fertilizer and power generation equip- 
ment. Machine tool and equipment 
industries developed in countries that 
had steel industries. 

Automobiles: Late 1950's: 1st automo- 
bile manufacturing in Latin America; 
1968: Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico had 
significant automobile manufacturing in- 
dustries. India had some motor vehicle 
production (not on a large scale) . 

Petroleum refining: 1945-68: Less de- 
veloped countries with oil production 
built petroleum refineries; this was not 
new; the key innovation was the prolifera- 
tion of refineries based on imported 
crude oil. New refineries were built in 
India, China (Taiwan) , South Korea, 
Malaysia. Pakistan, the Philippines, Singa- 
pore, Tnailand, Rhodesia, Kenya, and 
Senegal, for example. 

Chemicals: In Latin America and Asia, 
chemical industries developed. Synthetic 
fabrics, chemical fertilizer plants, heavy 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals were 
among the new industries of the 1950‘s 
and 1960’s. 1960’s: Petrochemical com- 
plexes designed to utilize the by-product,s 
of petroleum refineries and to use other- 
wise wasted natural gas were developed 
in many less developed countries. 

Electrical and electronics industries: 
Electrical-equipment industries prolifer- 
ated. New activities started in Communist 
China, India, Brazil, Argentina. Mexico, 
and Chile. 1960’s; Communist China had 
2 large facilities to build electrical equip- 
ment, 1 in Manchuria (started by the 
Japanese in the 1930’s and, 1953-60, ex- 
panded with aid from the USSR) and 1 
near Shanghai (1952-55, built with Czech 
technical aid) . In Hong Kong, China 
(Taiwan) , the Philippines, and South 
Korea, electronics industries developed, 
turning out TV, radio, and phonograph 
components and sets, electronic memory 
units, semiconductors, and other products 
of the electronics industry. 1965: Reports 
from Communist China indicated that 
that nation was building laige electronic 
microscopes and ^high-speed electronic 
digital computers. 

Other industries; Processing of locally 
produced minerals in many less developed 
countries increased. 1956: Opening in 
Guinea of the 1st alumina plant in Africa 


(based on locally available bauxite) . 
1965, Aug.: Opening in Thailand of that 
country’s 1st tin smelter (although the 
nation had been a tin producer for cen- 
turies) . New industries in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa included, in many coun- 
tries, cement, paper, and glass enterprises; 
the countries which had these industries 
before World War II expanded such in- 
dustrial activities. 

TRANSPORTATION. 19508 and 
1960's: Less developed countries pre- 

Freicht Railroad Traffic 
(billion net ton-kilo.) 



ms 

1965 

World 

1,804 

3,972 

Africa (excl. South Africa) 

14 

31 

South America 

26 

40 

Asia (excl. USSR and Japan) 

52 

377 

Source: United Nations, 

Statistical 

Year- 


book 1966. 

sented the paradox of using traditional 
means of transportation (human carriage, 
animals, etc.) but also the airplane. In 
practically every less developed country 
transportation facilities continued to be 
inadequate. Railroad traffic rose, but with 
few exceptions (Mainland China and cer- 
tain African nations) there was little 
building of new track. Mainland China 
did build railroad lines into west China, 
seeking to unify the country; 1966: the 
entire railroad system of Communist 
China covered 22,000 miles. India mod- 
ernized its railroads and made small 
extensions; India’s railway system— the 4th 
in size in the world after the U.S., USSR, 
and Canada— equaled (1963-64) 34,500 
mi. 

Road and highway construction pro- 
ceeded, though slowly. 1959, Mar.: Plans 
made and approved by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East for 
an Asian Highway. 1963, 16 Apr.: Pan- 
American Highway in Central America 
completed; the highway was at this point 
passable from Argentina (Tierra del 
Fuego) to Alaska (Fairbanks) except for 
a 450-mi. stretch in eastern Panama. For 
the transportation of oil, oil companies 
built pipe lines in less developed coun- 
tries. Water transportation remained im- 
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portant in some nations, especially in 
Mainland China, where the length of 
inland waterways suitably for navigation 
was more than 55,000 mi. (compared 
with 5.000 mi. in India). 1915-68: De- 
velopment of port facilities in West 
Africa and harbor improvements in East 
Africa. 


Motor Vehicles in Use 
(000 units) 


World 

1948 

1965 

Passenger cars 

42,970 

139,730 

Comm, vehicles 
\frica (cxtl. South Africa) 

13,050 

37,600 

Passenger cars 

226 

1,303 

Comm, vehicles 

South America 

176 

609 

Passenger cars 

650 

2,750 

Comm vehicles 

Asia (excl. USSR, Japan, 
Mainland China, North 
Korea, and North 
Vietnam) 

520 

2,160 

Passenger cars 

345 

1,082 

Comm, vehicles 

313 

1.243 


Air travel: The true revolution was in 
air travel. Most less developed countries 
had airports, served by the international 
airlines; many less developed countries 
started their own airlines. 1960’s: An 
expiession of sovereignty in Africa was 
to have a national airline. 1 he new ac- 
cessibility of the less developed world, 
made possible by the jet airplane, was of 
vast importance in the process of eco- 
nomic deselopment. The knowledge of 
the industrial world became more readily 
available in the developing nations. 

COMMUNICATIONS. Not only the 
jet airplane but the appearance in less de- 
veloped countries of movies, radios, and 
television demonstrated events in the out- 
side world. Radios— especially after the 
introduction of the low-priced transistor 
Set— gave illiterate peoples insights that 
the printed page could not give. 1950’s: 
Introduction of television in major Latin 
American nations and to some extent in 
Asia. 1960’s: From Congo (Brazzaville) 
to Ethiopia, from Gabon to Ghana, from 


Kenya to Liberia, from Malaysia to Indo- 
nesia, and from Pakistan to Saudi Arabia, 
television spread. Such channels of com- 
munications gave millions of people ac- 
cess to modern ideas, which contributed 
to the breaking dowi) of the traditional 
order. 

FINANCE. 1945-68: Among the key in- 
novations was the availability of large 
amounts of capital to less developed coun- 
tries for the purpose of economic devel- 
opment. Capital came through bilateral 
foreign aid programs, through interna- 
tional agencies, and through private for- 
eign investment; by using their power to 
tax, governments could obtain significant 
revenues for development— especially gov- 
ernments in the oil-producing states, 
which put levies on the foreign-oil pro- 
ducers. While rich individuals in poor 
countries built palaces and bought luxu- 
ries or dispatched their money abroad 
for deposit in Swiss banks, increasingly 
moie effective efforts were made by the 
governments of less developed states to 
channel the newly available capital into 
use for development. Capital from foreign 
sources and from taxing foreign enter- 
prises domiciled within less developed 
countries opened possibilities to the gov- 
ernments of those nations for planning 
and organizing their national develop- 
ment. Marketing Boards in Africa were 
often used to accumulate profits which 
could be put back into development 
schemes. 1960's: % of the investments be- 
ing made in less developed countries came 
from the resources of those countries; 
the from abroad, however, provided a 
necessary aid. 

Banking: 1945-68; More banking facili- 
ties became available in less developed 
countries— some of them domestic and 
some foreign. Central banking and devel- 
opment banking institutions emerged. 
Banks were established to offer agricul- 
tural credits Attempts were made to start 
savings banks, but in many less developed 
countries inflationary pressures militated 
against them. In West Africa traders who 
accumulated savings frequently did not 
deposit them in banks for fear of demon- 
strating their wealth to relatives, who 
would expect a share. 
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International banking institutions: 

Less developed countries could 
use international' banking institutions to 
aid their economic development. 1959 ff.: 
Regional banking facilities were created 
to meet the needs of developing countries. 
1958: Fstablisliment of the Kuropean De- 
velopment Lund to aid the dependencies 
of European stares associated with the 
European Economic Community. 1959, 
, Dec.: Establishment of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Hank, to aid in financ- 
ing development in Latin America; all 
members of the Organization of American 
States subscribed (I Oct., 19fi(): the Hank 
started operations; 1961, 1st loans were 
made by the Inter- American Development 
Bank) . 1900, 13 Dec.: The treaty establish- 
ing the Central American Common 
Market provided for the organ '/alion of a 
Central American Hank for Economic In- 
tegration to promote growth within the 
region. 196T 1 jiin- International Hank 
for Economic Co-operation started op- 
erations in Eastern Europe; it was 
modeled on the European Payments 
Union; Aug.: the Alrican Dt velopmer|t 
Bank came into existence (1 July, 1966: 
the Alrican Development Hank started to 
do business from its headquarters in 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast) ; the capital of the 
African Development Hank was subscribed 
by some 31 African governments. 1965, 4 
Dec.: Agreement signed in Manila under 
the au.spices of the Economic Commission 
for Asian Development Bank. 1966, 22 
Aug.: Asian Development Hank oflkially 
came into existence. 21-26 Nov.: In- 
augural meeting of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank held in Tokyo, member 
countries at this time totaled 30 (18 with- 
in and 12 outside Asia) ; 19 Dec.: the Bank 
officially started operations. 1967, 6 June: 
The Kampala Treaty included provisions 
for an East African Development Bank. 
Oct.: Arab economic ministers meeting 
in Algiers approved the text of an agree- 
ment establishing an Arab Development 
Fund. 

Interest rates: For moneys locally avail- 
able, interest rates iii less developed 
countries tended to be high. Where in- 
flation existed, such as in most of Latin 
America, exorbitant interest rates held 


back development. In many countries— 
especially in Asia and Africa and to a 
lesser extent Livfin America— there existed 
a financial dualism; on the one hand 
there were the new modern banking in- 
stitutions serving the modern sector of 
the economy, and on the other hand the 
ruial economy still had the old money- 
lenders who practiced usury. Peasants 
borrowed from local lenders (village 
moneylenders, landlords, shopkee[>ers, 
etc.) at steep interest rates. 

Stock exchanges: Thioughout Latin 
America— in .Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Mexico, and Venezuela, for example- 
large cities had stock exchanges. The 
number of securities traded ro‘e. >et the 
volume was small cornj)ared with indus- 
trial nations. 1956: Securities ((Contracts) 
Regulation .Act in India recognized 7 
Indian stock exchanges and was India’s 
1st attempt since independence to control 
stock-exchange activities. .Stock exchanges 
that emerged in less develoj)ed countries 
served the same function as they had in 
the key industrial nations. .M.ijor develop- 
ment of stock-market activities in less 
developed countries was, however, for the 
most part still in the future. 

FOREIGN TRADE. 19‘18-65: Foreign 
trade of less dtvelo|)ed countries grew, 
but on the whole the growth did not keep 
pace with the c\[)ansion of world trade, 
which rose ov er 3-lold. 

Exports: 1945-68: Underdeveloped 
countries depended as in the |>ast on ex- 
ports ol |)rimary commodities. .Some of 
their exports were challenged by syn- 
thetics during World W.ir 11. In many uses 
synthetic rubber iej)laccd natural rubber; 
synthetic prcjrarations substituted tor cot- 
ton; pajrer bags were used instead of 
jute. Synthetic nitrates (perfected during 
World War I) almost completely replaced 
natural nitrates; chicle was no longer re- 
quired in chewing gum; synthetics took 
the place ol the castor bean in castor oil. 
Thus countries that had exported these 
raw materials had to substitute other ex- 
ports, if possible. Likewise, as industrial 
nations grew more prosperous, the amount 
of money they spent on food did not rise 
as last as incomes; thus the relative de- 
mand for foodstuffs was less. On the other 
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WORI D TRADF by RFCIONS and Col'NTRIES 
(S million; imports are c.i.f.; 
exports are f o.\^.) 



1948 

1960 

1965 

World 




Exports 

57.500 

128.000 

186.300 

Imports 

63,600 

135,300 

196.800 

Latin America 



Exports 

6.520 

8,560 

11.100 

Imports 

6,180 

8, 350 

9,600 

Africa (excl. South Africa) 



Exports 

3.030 

^c 

o 

7.680 

Imports 

3,600 

6,480 

7.860 

Asia (cxtl 

Japan and 



Mainland China) 



Exporls 

6,100 

11.030 

15.810 

Imports 

7,390 

13.060 

17,240 

M.'unlancl China, North Korea. 


Noith Vietnam, Mongolia® 


Exports 

520 

2.040 

2.000 

Imports 

740 

2,200 

2.200 

Source 

United Nations, 

Statistical Year- 


hook 1^66 

a Excluding the tiade among these Com- 
munist countiies. 

hand, certain raw-inafcrial exports were 
im|)onaiit expanding sources of revenue 
In general, howe\er, underdeveloped 
countries found iliat what they could buy 
with a given aniount of exports of pri- 
mary commodities became less, that is, 
the terms of trade were going against 
them. (This was not true for every under- 
developed country, nor was it true for 
all years; in some years the terms of 
trade shifted in favor of less developed 
countries; but the generali/aiion is valid 
for the whole period njla-GK.) In Latin 
Ameiica and Africa, underdeveloped 
countries had little success in ex[)orting 
manufactured products. On the other 
hand, in Asia, certain less developed 
countries did undertake substantial ex- 
ports of labor-intensive manufactured 
goods. 

Manufach^urfd Exports as % of Totai 
Exports in Seiecfed Asian Colntrus, 1%1 


Republic of Korea 

46.6 

India 

42.8 

China (Taiwan) 

32.0 

Pakistan 

24 5 


Source United Nations, Economic Survey 
of Asia and the Far East, Bangkok, 1966, 
p. 190. 


In the main, however, underdeveloped 
countries remained exporters of primary 
commodities and importers of manufac- 
tured articles. Prices of commodity ex- 
jxjrts fluctuated in world markets and 
underdeveloped conn tries sought means 
of controlling the price and promoting 
more exports. They entered Into inter- 
national commodity agreements; 1962: 
I’N Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment (UNC'I'AD) was organized at the 
insistence of less developed nations, it 
considered the problems facing exporters 
of primary |)roducts Many countries on 
their own established government export 
cos. oi marketing boards, which sought 
to promote exports and stabilize the 
price of the exported commodities. (Ex- 
amples: 1946. 2S May: Establishment in 
Aigentina of the Instituto Argentino 
de Piomocion del Intercambio— l.API; 
191511.' establishment of Marketing 
Hoards or (uisses de stabilisation to con- 
trol marketing of cocoa in Ghana and 
Nigeria; coffee in Ivory Coast, Uganda, 
.ind Kenya, cotton in Nigeria and 
U|;anda, peanuts in Nigeria and Senegal, 
etc. 1961: F'oreign trade betaine a gov- 
ernment monopoly in Egypt.) 

Imports: Less developed countries tried 
to increase exports in order to obtain 
foreign exchange to buy goods from 
abroad, as they inclustriali/ed, the manu- 
factured goods that they imported showed 
a definite shift from consumer to pro- 
ducer goods. Often less developed coun- 
tries maintained barriers against imports 
to encourage local industry; most pro- 
tected their indigenous industries with 
high tariffs. Less developed countries 
typically had restrictions on imports, in- 
cluding licensing, limitations on the al- 
location of foreign exchange, multiple 
exchange rates, and even prohibitions 
on some imports. 1960's: A few less de- 
veloped countries had state owned trad- 
ing cos., which carried out the major part 
of the import trade. 1966: Algeria had a 
number of government-owned units, 
which had monopolies ^ver imports. The 
Guinean state enterprise handled a large 
part of that nation’s imports. Imports of 
jute, sugar, tea, olive oil, and certain 
medicines were a government monopoly 
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in Iraq, while imports of sugar, salt, to- 
bacco, cigars, and cigarette papers were 
a government monopoly in Libya. The 
Ghanaian National Trading Corporation 
handled much of that nation's import 
trade. The lowering of restrictions on 
foreign trade so typical of the industrial 
nations in the postwar years was less 
characteristic of the underdeveloped 
countries, where trade restraints remained 
the norm. Each nation wanted to protect 
its own industry and aid its own develop- 
ment. 

Regional integration: Some attempts 
were made toward regional integration, 
but these were on the whole not as suc- 
cessful as the EEC. Latin America: 1960, 
18 Feb.: Treaty of Montevideo signed by 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Para- 
guay, Peru, and Uruguay; it established 
the Latin American Free Trade Associa- 
tion (LAFTA) ; the treaty took effect 2 
June, 1961; 30 Sept., 1961: Colombia 
joined; 3 Nov., 1961: Ecuador joined; 
1966: Venezuela, 11 July, and Bolivia, 

12 Dec., joined; the goal of LAFTA was 
to eliminate internal trade barriers by 
1973; 1960-65: trade within the LAFTA 
countries increased by 86%. 1960, 13 
Dec.: General Treaty on Central Ameri- 
can Economic Integration, signed at 
Managua, Nicaragua, by Nicaragua, £1 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras 
(took effect June 1961) ; July 1962: Costa 
Rica accepted the treaty provisions and 
joined the Central American Common 
Market; the Central American Common 
Market showed quick results; 1960-65: 
trade within the market increased more 
than 300%. 1966: Establishment of the An- 
dean Group, a subregional group, compris- 
ing Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Venezuela (Bolivia joined in 1967) . This 
group of countries, which were also in 
LAFTA, proposed a customs union and 
free transit within their region. 1967, 11- 

13 Apr.: U.S. President Lyndon B. John- 
son visited Punta del Este, Uruguay, and 
met with the Latin American presidents; 
new plans were fnade for a Latin Ameri- 
can Common Market, with the goal of 
free internal trade by 1985; under the 
new planS' the 11-nation Latin American 
Free Trade Association and the 5-nation 


Central American Common Market would 
be merged. Africa: Colonial policy gave 
a kind of regi^^nal integration; there were 
no tariff barriers between French colonies 
or between British colonies. Integration, 
however, was based on the territories of 
the mother country; French Africa used 
the franc; British Africa used sterling. 
Trade between French and British Africa 
was negligible. Before independence there 
were some efforts at increased integration; 
independence meant national policies; 
some new tariff barriers rose; border 
crossings became complicated by red tape; 
coins and bank notes bore new national 
designations. Yet after independence 
there were renewed efforts at regional 
integration, which were challenged by na- 
tionalist disintegration, and then once 
more new attempts were made at integra- 
tion. ITic key attempts at economic inte- 
gration were; 1953 - 63 : the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland provided eco- 
nomic as well as political unity. 1959: 2 
customs unions were formed: (1) The 
Conseil de L’Entente, involving the 
Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, and 
Dahomey (Togo joined in 1964) ; this 
customs union was never implemented; 
and (2) the Union Doiiani^re fecono- 
mique d'Afrique fequatoriale, involving 
Congo (Brazzaville) , Gabon, Central 
African Republic, and Chad (1962: Cam- 
eroon was also included). 1960, 26 Dec.: 
Ghana, Guinea, and Mali agreed to co- 
ordinate their economic and monetary 
policies; later Upper Volta endorsed the 
agreement (this attempt at economic in- 
tegration failed) . 1961, Dec.: East African 
Common Services Organization united 
Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganika in a de 
facto common market. 1963, 20 July: 
Yaounde Convention was signed by 17 
independent African states— Burundi, 
Cameroon, Central African Republic, 
Chad, Congo (Brazzaville) , Congo (Leo- 
poldville) , Dahomey, Gabon, Ivory Coast, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Rwanda, Sene- 
gal, Somalia, Togo, and Upper Volta— and 
Madagascar; the group became associated 
with the European Economic Community 
for 5 years (the convention became op- 
erative 1 June, 1964). 31 Dec.: The 
breakup of the Federation of Rhodesia 
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and Nyasaland left intact the regional 
economic integration among the 3 coun- 
tries, which was only shattered by the 
1965 Unilateral Declaration of Independ- 
ence from Britain by Rhodesia. 1964, 
Dec: The Treaty of Brazzaville author- 
ized an economic union, comprising 
Congo (Brazzaville) , Gabon, Central 
African Republic, Chad, and Cameroon 
-nations already in the Union Douani^jre 
£conomique d’Afriqiie tquatoriale. 1966, 
1 Jan.: Inauguration of the Central Afri- 
can Customs and Economic Union, as 
authorized by the Brazzaville Treaty. 4 
May: 8 East African countries-Burundi, 
Ethiopia, Kenya, Malawi, Mauritius, Tan- 
zania, Uganda, and Zambia— signed a co- 
operation agreement as a transition 
until an East African Economic Com- 
munity could be created. 3 June: Treaty 
signed in Abidjan, Ivory Coast, establish- 
ing a customs union for West Africa. 15 
Dec: The Abidjan Treaty went into 
force; included in the new West African 
Customs Union were Ivory Coast, Upper 
Volta, Niger, Dahomey, Mauritania, and 
Senegal; the treaty provided for a com- 
mon external tariff and discriminatory 
duties against goods coming from out- 
side the French franc area and the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community; this 
superseded the Conseil de L’Eniente. 
1967, 6 June: Kenya, Tanzania, and 
Uganda signed a treaty in Kampala, 
which established an East African Eco- 
nomic Community and Common Market. 

1 Dec.: The Kampala Treaty came into 
effect; it provided for the strengthening 
of existing common-market ties among 
the East African nations and rlie trans- 
fer of the headquarters of the East Afri- 
can Common Services Organization from 
Nairobi, Kenya, to Arusha, Tanzania. 
Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda planned 
to establish a common customs tariff 
against imports into East Africa; the 
treaty guaranteed freedom of transit of 
goods across the national borders within 
the common market. Middle East: 1964, 
Apr.: Agreement reached to establish an 
Arab Common Market (effective 1 Jan., 
1965) ; agreement was signed by Iraq, 
Jordan, Syria, and the UAR. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT. Less devel 
oped countries continued to be recipients 
of private foreign capital. 

Nrx Flow of Private Long-Term Caimt.vl 
FROM Developed Markft F.cono.mies to 
Nfwly Developing Countries, 1956-G5 
{$ million) 



OECD 

UN 


Estimate 

Estimate^ 

1956 

$2,578 


1957 

3,230 


1958 

2,717 


1959 

2,435 


1960 

2,580 


1961 

2,593 

2,362 

1962 

1,914 

1,600 

1963 

1,872 

1,808 

1964 


2,009 

1965 


2,703 


Soi'rcf: Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, The Flow of 
Financial Resources to Less-Developed Coun- 
tries, 19^6-1963, Paris, 1964, p. 19, and 
United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1966. 

a Tlie UN estimates are lower because the 
UN excludes the flow of resources to Cyprus, 
CJieece, Malta, Spain, Turkey, and Yugoslavia 
which aie included by the OECD. Other 
adjustments are also made, which add to the 
discrepancy between OECD and UN estimates. 

The flow of private foreign capital to 
these nations seemed inadequate to sup- 
ply their needs. Tlfe flow was not greater 
because of the uncertainties of invest- 
ment in less developed areas and because 
of the more promising investment pos- 
sibilities in developed countries. 1945-68: 
Most less developed countries (except the 
Communist nations, which expropriated 
foreign holdings) viewed private foreign 
imestors with mixed feelings. On the one 
hand, they feared and resented the pres- 
ence of foreign investment, because (1) it 
might interfere with national sovereignty 
(impede national planning, thwart na- 
tional defense, exercise undue power) ; 
(2) aliens pocketed the profits; (3) other 
beneflts— payments of* certain wages and 
salaries, payments for patents, payments 
for equipment, etc. -went to foreigners; 
(4) the enterprise might be. more in the 
interest of the investor than the nation 
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where the investment was made; (5) it 
might destroy local business that could 
not compete with giant foreign units; 
(6) it might discourage entrepreneurship, 
since foreigners took advantage of the op- 
portunities; and (7.) it might create new 
desires fot goods that less developed coun- 
tries did not have and that if obtained 
would result in a drain of the nation’s 
foreign exchange. Thus, some non- 
, Communist countries attempted to rid 
themselves of certain existing foreign 
investments, for example: 1946: Argen- 
tine government purchased the assets of 
the foreign-owned telephone system; 1948: 
Argentina completed its purchase of 
the British-owned railroads. 1951, 15 

Mar : Iran nationalized the Anglo-Ira- 
nian Oil Co. (1954, Aug., a settlement was 
reached which allowed foreigners to de- 
velop the Iranian oil fields). 1952, 31 
Oct.: Bolivian government nationalized 
the 3 largest tin-mining enterprises (for- 
eign and domestic capital had been inter- 
mingled in these ventures) . 1956, 26 July: 
Egypt nationalized the Universal Co. of 
the Sue/ Maritime Canal, owned in large 
pan by the British government and 
French private stockholders (in time, 
they were reimbursed) . 1957, Dec.: Indo- 
nesian government took over some AOO 
agricultural estates as well as a number 
of banks, industrial firms, and transporta- 
tion lines owned by Dutch investors. 
1958 ff.: A number of countries in Latin 
America acquired the properties of the 
foreign utilities there. 1962, 27 Apr.: 
Ceylon naiionali/ed 83 gasoline stations 
and other oil facilities owned by 2 Ameri- 
can cos. Other countries barred new for- 
eign investment in certain sectors, for 
example, in oil distribution, refining, and 
production, in petrochemicals, and in in- 
dustries whose products were facing stern 
competition. India, for example, banned 
foreign investors from industries “re- 
served as a State responsibility.” 1965: 
Foreign investment in the form of direct 
equity participation was not allowed in 
Burma and Indonesia (but with the fall 
of Sukarno, the situation changed in 
Indonesia; 1967: Indonesia again desired 
to attract foreign investment) . On the 
other hand, less developed countries often 


greatly desired foreign investors because 
(1) the latter provided needed capital 
frequently unavailable elsewhere; (2) 
they provided required skills, patents, and 
equipment, plus the knowledge of the 
functioning of an industrial economy; 
the last was essential, for projects under- 
taken by foreign investors were likely to 
be well formulated and implemented; (3) 
they could be taxed, and would provide 
an excellent source of government reve- 
nues; (4) by developing natural resources, 
they gave poor countries the opportunity 
to earn foreign exchange: (5) they pro- 
vided employment, (6) they often served 
not to discourage other industries but, 
(juite the opposite, to stimulate ancillary 
industrial activities. 196()’s: Less devel- 
oped countries often indicated that they 
desired certain types of foieign invest- 
ment and not others. Likewise, as the 
bargaining power of less developed na- 
tions rose, these nations often stipulated 
as a condition of doing business that the 
foreign investor make a marked contri- 
bution to their economies. In turn, less 
developed nations actually provided a 
range of incentives to encourage foreign 
investors. Such incentives included tax 
relief, aid in providing overhead facili- 
ties, protection from competition, exemp- 
tions from duties on capital goods re- 
(juired for the establishment of a plant, 
and release from payment of duties on 
certain raw-material imports (if the raw 
materials were not available locally) . 

FOREIGN AID. Less developed coun- 
tries were recipients of foreign aid from 
industrial nations and international agen- 
cies. Foreign aid provided capital for proj- 
ects that could not otherwise have been 
undertaken. Technical assistance was an 
added type of foreign aid, which offered 
less developed countries skills that they 
lacked. Foreign aid did not present con- 
flicts for less developed countries that 
private foreign investment created, al- 
though bilateral aid was often considered 
as politically motivated and created other 
conflicts. A few less developed countries 
had their own foreign-aid programs. 
195-<-65: According to UN statistics, 
Communist China committed the equiva- 
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Net Offiqai. Flow of Capital from Developed Market Economies 
AND Multilateral Agencies io Developing Countries, 1961-65 
($ million) 



Bilateral 

Multilateral 

Total 

1961 

4.595 

224 

4,919 

1962 

4,968 

415 

5,878 

1963 

5.272 

639 

5,911 

1964 

5,186 

725 

5,911 

1%5 

5.449 

730 

6.179 


Source: United Nations, Statistical Yearbook 1966. 


lent of $835 m. to foreign aid. Under- 
developed countries in Eastern Europe— 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
—had small foreign-aid programs. 1960’s: 
Arab oil-producing nations, such as Ku- 
wait, considered foreign-aid programs. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 1945- 
68: Key trends involved: (1) More partic- 
ipation by the state in business activities. 
In less developed countries in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in Communist China, Nortli 
Vietnam, and North Korea, all business 
enterprises came to be owned and oper- 
ated by the state. In many non-Commu- 
nist countries governments owned large 
enterprises. (2) More participation by 
local entrepreneurs in the modern sector. 
In Latin Amenca, where the slate played 
a substantial ^ole, private enterprise also 
flourished. Small businesses run by in- 
dividuals, families, or partnerships still 
prevailed in Latin America, yet at the 
same time many Latin .American entre- 
preneurs managed modern corporations. 
Large industrial empires existed in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Mexico, created by 
entrepreneurs of Italian origin. In Mede- 
llin. in Colombia, modern enterprises, 
run by Colombians, prospered. A sub- 
stantial middle class was develoj ing in 
Latin .America to provide a basis for the 
modern business. In Hong Kong, Malay- 
sia, and Singapore, private enterprise 
prevailed; increasingly, entrepreneurs— 
many of them Chinese-took part in the 
modern sector of the economy. In Africa, 
entrepreneurship was in evidence, al- 
though in the growth of modern business 
enterprises, tropical Africa was far behind 
Latin America and even far behind 
most of Asia. In much of Asia and Africa 
the traditional producing unit, made up 
of individuals, bound by ties of kinship, 


religion, and social status, was challenged 
by the emergence of modern business en- 
terprise. Widespread use of money in Asia 
and Africa provided the basis for the 
growth of business enterprise. (3) Decline 
of the “managing agent" in India. 1954: 
Of the total productive assets of com- 
panies in India, the Federation of Indian 
Chamber of Commeice and Industry esti- 
mated that nearly 80% were managed by 
managing agents. 1956: Indian Cos. Act 
restricted operations of the managing 
agent 1956-68: Less use of the managing 
agent form in India To some extent, 
new “management contracts" between 
Ijidian entei prises and foreign 6rms rep- 
resented an adaptation of the old form. 
(1) 195()’s and I96()’s: When large for- 
eign enterprises existed, they often tried 
to encourage local businesses, providing 
jobs to local tontracfors, buying when 
possible from local suppliers, ancl utiliz- 
ing and stimulating local service indus 
tries. (5) In many less developed countries 
new enterprises combined private and 
public, domestic and foreign capital. 
There weie enterprises that were entirely 
domestic, which combined government 
and private funds; there were enterprises 
that involved co-operation between pub- 
lic-sector cos and foieign investors; there 
were enterprises that involved private- 
sector cos. or individuals and foreign 
investors. The extent of these combina- 
tions was new in less developed coun- 
tries. (6) Late 1950’s and 1960's: In 
Eastern Europe, there was a marked de- 
centralization of decision-making in state 
enterprises 1957 ff.: Mfiinland China, fol- 
lowing the .Soviet model, began to decen- 
tralize its economic planning; this was 
not fully implemented. 1961,: After the 
failure of the “Great Leap,” indications 
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were that decentralization plans had been 
abandoned. 1960’s; In most non-Commu- 
nist less developed countries, successful 
government enterprises seemed to have de- 
veloped considerable independence from 
centralized direction. (7) As modern busi- 
nesses took form in less developed 
countries, managerial talent was required. 
1950's and 1960's: An attempt was made 
by industrial nations to aid in establish- 
, ing business schools and training pro- 
grams in less developed lands. Moreover, 
literally thousands of students— financed 
by their governments, by foreign grants, 
or by foreign companies— went to indus- 
trial countries to learn business methods. 
Managerial contacts served to communi- 
cate business methods. There was an in- 
jection ‘ of western business procedures 
throughout the world. 

GOVERNMENT POLICY. 1945-68: 
Independent governments of less devel- 
oped countries accepted the goal of rapid 
industrialization; they insisted it would 
not do for their countries to remain pro- 
ducers of primary products and importers 
of manufactured goods; the commitment 
to manufacture became general, in Com- 
munist and non-Communist developing 
countries, in former colonial states and 
long-independent countries. Industrial 
countries were seen as world leaders; 
governments of less developed countries 
wanted to follow the same path. A few 
governments— such as that of Mainland 
China— went to the extreme of seekihg 
economic self-sufficiency. Economic na- 
tionalism became a key to many govern- 
ments’ policies. In most less developed 
countries, governments assumed leader- 
ship in planning the growth of industry. 
Development plans were characteristic of 
less developed countries. Some plans were 
partial, some were general, but all in- 
volved governments in actively promoting 
economic growth. Some of the early plans 
were developed by colonial governments 
in the colonies or in London, Paris, or 
Brussels; these were designed to encour- 
age economic growth, but did not gener- 
ally seek to sponsor industrialization; some 
were influenced by colonial powers; by 
the 1960’s, .development plans were pre- 
pared by national governments and were 


practically all devoted to industrializa- 
tion; as the 1960’s progressed, however, 
planners rccog^jized that effective indus- 
trialization also involved planning im- 
provements in agriculture. 

Aids to agriculture: Most government 
plans recognized a need for government 
aid to agriculture. Aid took the form of 
assistance in providing chemical fertiliz- 
ers, irrigation, flood control, and technical 
advice. Aid occasionally involved rural 
electrification. The initiation of land re- 
form was designed in part to assist agricul- 
tural output (although this was not al- 
ways the reason for it or the effect of it) . 

Government-sponsored co-operatives: 
Governments participated in marketing 
hoards and export cos. which it was 
hoped would assist agriculture (but did 
not always do so) . Governments were 
involved in extending agricultural credits. 
They also took part in negotiations 
for international commodity agreements 
which provided aid to agriculture. 

Aids to industry: Governments of less 
developed countries offered aid to domes- 
tic industries through such measures as 
(1) allocation of investment funds; (2) 
protective tariffs; (3) import quotas and 
exchange controls, which barred competi- 
tive products; (4) outright prohibition 
of the entry of competitive goods; (5) 
providing foreign exchange for cos. to 
import needed (but not locally available) 
law materials and machinery; (6) a favor- 
able (often a special) rate of exchange 
for imports of required raw materials and 
machinery; (7) exemptions from certain 
taxes, or tax concessions of various types 
(including good depreciation allow- 
ances) ; (8) promises to foreign investors 
that they could transfer their capital and 
their earnings freely; (9) subsidies to in- 
dustries that exported; (10) establish- 
ment of industrial estates with power, 
water, transportation, and other facilities; 
and (11) rarely, monopoly privileges or 
assurances that no other cos. in the same 
industry would be allowed to enter the 
market. In Communist countries, and 
some non-Communist countries, aids to 
industry involved allocations of funds to 
those industries desired under the devel- 
opment plans. 
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Initiation of Economic Development Plans by Developing Countries, 1945-66 

1945 Ecuador; British Colonial Development and Welfare Act, leading to development plans 

for Barbados. Basutoland, British Guiana, British Honduras. Cyprus, Dominica, Gold 
Coast. Grenada, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland. 
St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, St. Helena, St. Lucia. St. Vincent, Seychelles, Sierra Leone. 
Tanganyika, Uganda * 

1946 Angola, Argentina, Poland, Sudan; French Plan Pleven for development^ of French 
colonies 

1947 Bulgaria, Ceylon. Czechoslovakia, French Cameroons, Greece, Philippines, Yugoslavia 

1948 Burma, East Germany, Iran, Swaziland; all countries of the French Union 

1949 Belgian Congo, Ruanda-Urundi 

1950 Colombo Plan, affecting Ceylon, India. Malaya, North Borneo, Pakistan, Sarawak, 
Singapore 

1951 Albania, Antigua, Iraq, Liberia, Macao 

1952 Aden, French Guinea, India 

1953 Brunei, Capo Verde, Mainland China. Mozambique, North Vietnam, Portuguese 
Guinea, Republic of China (Taiwan) , Timor 

1954 Italian Somaliland, Jordan, Kenya, North Korea. Surinam 

1955 Guatemala, Pakistan, Syria 

1956 Afghanistan. Bechuanaland Protectorate, Cambodia, India, Indonesia, Malta 

1957 Ethiopia, South Vietnam 

1958 Mainland China 

1959 Chad. Iceland, Laos 

1960 Chile, Colombia, Guinea, South Korea, United Arab Republic, Venezuela 

1961 Bhutan. Cameroon, Congo (Brazzaville) , £1 Salvador. Fiji, India, Mali. Nicaragua, 

Niger, Senegal, Thailand • 

1962 Bolivia, Dahomey, Honduras, Lebanon, Mexico, Turkey 

1963 Bermuda, Brazil, Congo (Lt^opoldville) , Costa Rica, Federation of South Arabia, 
Gabon, Haiti, Israel, Libya, Panama, South Africa, Turkey, Upper Volta 

1964 Canary Islands, Gambia, South Africa, Spain 

1965 Kuwait, Malawi, Uruguay, Zam'iia 

1966 Cameroon. India, Togo, Zambia 

Aid to other sectors: Less developed 
countries were concerned about the de- 
velopment of transportation and port 
facilities, public utilities, and education. 

Such activities were in large part under- 
taken by government bodies. Govern- 
ments sought out funds from development 
banks to apply to such infrastructure in- 
vestments. 

Direct participation: 1945-68: Govern- 
ments of- less developed countries gener- 


ally participated directly in economic de- 
velopment. In Communist nations (in 
Eastern Europe, Mainland China, North 
Vietnam, North Korea, Mongolia, and, 
after 1960, Cuba), government owner- 
ship became the rule. Government owner- 
ship of large enterpnses also became 
widespread in Latin America. 1966: Chil- 
ean government for the 1st time partici- 
pated directly in the copper industry. 
1960’s: In non-Communist Asian nations. 
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Government Ownership of the Largest Enterprises in Latin America, 1963 


/o 




¥ 

Government 



Rank of the Enterprise 

Ownership by 



by Size in Each Country 

Enterprise (s) 

Petroleum 

Argentina 

1 

100 


Brazil 

2 

90 


Chile 

5 

100 


Mexico 

3 

100 

Petrochemicals 

Colombia 

16 

100 


Venezuela 

3« 

100 

Railroads 

Argentina 

2 

100 


Brazil 

1 

100 


Chile 

1 

100 


Colombia 

1 

100 


Mexico 

1,7,11 

100 

Electricity 

Argentina 

3 

100 


Brazil 

5.14,17 

15-100 


Chile 

4.7 

100 


Colombia 

18 

100 


Mexico 

3,4.9 

100 


Venezuela 

6,7® 

100 

Steel 

Argentina 

4 

99 


Brazil 

6,9,10 

60-91 


Chile 

13 

35 


Colombia 

2 

4 


Mexico 

12 

66 8 


Venezuela 

2® 

100 

Banking and Finance 

Argentina 

5, 8. 20 

100 


Brazil 

3.4 

56-100 


Chile 

6, 15 

100 


Colombia 

5 

100 


Mexico 

5,8, 10, 16, 17 

83-100 


Venezuela 

10, 19® 

100 

Automobiles 

Argentina 

11 

23 

Telephones 

Argentina 

16 

100 


Brazil 

8 

100 


Colombia 

7 

100 


Mexico 

12 

20 


Venezuela 

8® 

100 

Sugar 

Chile 

16 

100 

Venezuela 

15® 

100 


Source: Based on data compiled by Frank Brandenburg, Development of Private Lnteipn^e 
in Latin Arnetica, Washington, 1964. 

• Venezuelan rankings exclude privately owned oil companies. 


such as Afghanistan, China (Taiwan) , 
Indonesia, Iran, ^oiith Korea, and the 
Philippines, governments assumed an im- 
portant role in starting such key import- 
substituting industries as cement, ferti- 
lizers, chemicals, rubber tires and tubes, 


iron and steel, and machinery, textiles, 
and sugai. In India the government par- 
ticipated directly in iron and steel produc- 
tion; in petroleum production, refining, 
and distribution; in fertilizer and other 
chemical industries. The Indian govern- 
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merit ran the railroads and produced loco- 
moti\es for them. 1901: The Indian gov- 
ernment reserved for ihe^tate such other 
industries as arms and ammunition, 
atomic energy, heavy castings and forg- 
ings, heavy plant and machinery, coal and 
minerals, aircraft and air transport, ship- 
building, telephones and telephone cables, 
telegraph and wireless apparatus (exclud- 
ing radio sets) , and generation and dis- 
tribution of electricity. lOGO’s: The gov- 
ernment of Ceylon invested in the nation's 
nascent steel industry and established a 
plywood factory, jraper factory, vegetable- 
oil mill, footwear factory, ceramic factory, 
cement plant, and sugar factories. 1963 11.* 
The Hurmese government committed it 
self to bringing about the gradual govern- 
ment ownership and development of the 
whole industrial sector; it established a 
steel plant, a pharmaceutical industry, 
spinning and weaving mills, a brick |)lant, 
and cement works. 1950’s and 196()’s: 
throughout the Middle East public-sector 
operations increased. Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments established govcrnmeiu-owncd 
oil and petrochemical companies. 1961, 
July: United Arab Republic nationalized 
most of the industry, finance, transport, 
and foreign trade in Egypt and Syria. 
1961, July; Iraq nationalized its key in- 
dustries and its financial institutions. 
1960's: Goveiiiment ventures in Africa 
became extensive in Ghana and Tan- 
zania; in many other African countries, 
governments, through mixed enterprises 
w'ith foreign capital, became involved in 
developing industry. 

REGIONAL PLANS. Not only did 
countries develop customs unions and 
development banks on a regional basis 
but other attempts were made to create 
regional economic integration 

Latin America: 1945: Establishment of 
the UN Economic Commission lor Latin 
America, which did studies of regional 
development problems. 1918 ff.: The Or- 
ganization of .'\merican States, basically 
a political organization, had an economic 
and social council; 1959 ff.: the OAS 
became mere concerned with problems of 
economic development. 


Africa: 1945: Establishment of the UN 
Economic Commission for \lrica, which 
promoted regional ecenoinic develop- 
ment. Pan-.\fricanist sentiment had im- 
pact on regional planning for economic 
development. ^ 

Middle East; 1945, 22 Mar.: Arab 
League formed; it was basically a political 
organization, but it also considered eco- 
nomic ])ioblcms. 

Asia: 1945: Establishment of the UN^ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) , hcatlquartered in 
Bangkok, which made studies on means 
of promoting economic development. 
1950, 28 Nov : (Colombo Plan was estab- 
lished to channel funds and technical as- 
sistance from the U.S., Ganada. Euro[)e, 
and Australasia to ccrt.iin South and 
Southeast Asian nations; it had no funds 
of its own. 1957. Sept.: Under the auspices 
of EG.AEf, establishment of the Com- 
mittee lor Coordination of Inxcstigations 
of the Lower Mekong Basin alter an 
international agreement was made among 
the governments of Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand, and the Republic of Vietnam 
to develop water resources in the Mekong 
Delta 1961, July; Association of South- 
east Asia was established by Malaya, 
Ihailand, and tbc Philippines; it sought 
to exchange economic data among tliese 
countries. 1961, July: Organization for 
Regional Co-operation for Development 
(Turkey. Iran, and Pakistan) formed to 
(oordin.ite the economic [ilanning of all 
3 countries. 1965, July: Pakistan and In- 
donesia created the Indonesian-Pakistan 
Economic and Chiltural Organization. 
1967, Aug.: Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations came info being as a successor 
to the Association of Southeast Asia; it 
included Malaysia, Ihaiiand, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia, and Singapore. 

OTHER FACTORS. Ideas contributed 
to economic change. 4 he idea of progress: 
ill many countries for the 1st time there 
was the possibility of improving the lot 
ol the average iridividiuil. The idea that 
reason, science, and engineering could be 
applied to control the environment and 
could substitute for tradition^ superstition, 
and magic was new in many countries. 
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The concept of equality, the equitable 
distribution of wealth, provided a basis 
for land reform, taxation, and many mea- 
sures that were breaking down the old 
order and assisting in economic growth. 
The idea of socialism in some less de- 
veloped countries-although not in all- 
provided a break with tradition. The idea 
of independence from colonial domina- 
tion and the development of political 
sovereignty in Africa and Asia offered a 
basis for industrialization. The idea of 
nationalism was important in contribut- 
ing to economic development; industriali- 
zation in Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
Russia, as well as in other countries, had 
been marked by the growth of intense 
nationalism; this was also the case in less 
developed countries. Attempts at regional 
co-operation among less developed coun- 
tries met major obstacles because each 
nation sought its own independent de- 
velopment. This was especially true in 
Latin America, to some extent in Asia 
(especially Communist China) , while in 
Africa, national lines were still being 
defined. The idea of regional co-operation 
in economic development vied with the 
idea of nationalism. Regional coopera- 
tion had many advantages, and the suc- 
cess of the European Economic Cpm- 
munity provided an example of what 
many less developed nations aspired to 
achieve. Less developed countries were 
confronted with the problem of the huge 
gulf between them and the industrial 


nations of the world. Even though devel- 
opment was occurring in underdeveloped 
countries, the gap between them and the 
industrial nations seemed to broaden. 
This was a gap between poor and rich 
nations, the imitators and the innovators 
in technology, the countries that had to 
seek out capital and those that had con- 
siderable capital resources, those with an 
unskilled and untrained population and 
those with a highly trained labor force. 
Moreover, the gulf between poor and 
rich nations began to be copied within 
underdeveloped countries, where poverty 
and wealth stood in contrast, where tra- 
ditional methods of work vied with new 
technology borrowed from the industrial 
nations, where labor-intensive activities 
provided a sharp contrast with modern 
sector enterprises financed by foreign in- 
vestment or foreign aid, and where il- 
literate majorities stood out in stark con- 
trast to educated nationals of less 
developed countries. Political instability 
in less developed countries was another 
factor which often retarded economic de- 
velopment. Less developed countries— 
many of them newly freed from colonial- 
ism-appeared more prone to coup d'etats 
and revolutions than industrial nations; 
changing governments and civil disorder 
slowed the development process. The 
need of a politically stable base for eco- 
nomic development had not been met in 
many countries. 



GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 
IN AN AGE OF REVOLUTION 


The Constitutional Order 


THE NATURE OF 
CONSTITUTIONALISM 

INTRODUCTORY. While the meaning 
of the word “constitution” is not a fixed 
one, a constitution has generally been 
regarded as the supreme law of a state, 
by reference to which all other laws, 
enactments, actions, and dispositions of 
the instrumentalities of that state are 
judged. A constitution usually consists of 
general principles which are accepted as 
binding standards of lawful action. Writ- 
ten constitutionalism was formally intro- 
duced in the U.S. in 1787, and the U.S. 
Constitution remains the oldest written 
constitution in use. In 1789 the French 
National Assembly adopted a “Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the 
Citizen. “ and from that time on state 
after state has adopted a written docu- 
ment, generally called a constitution, to 
serve as its basic law. 

Some states, however (notabl; Great 
Britain), although possessing a constitu- 
tional form of government, do not have 
the fundamental principles by which their 
citizens live set down in a single docu- 
ment. In the British case a progressive 
limitation of the prerogatives of the 
monarch— the Magna Carta, 1215; the 
Confirmatio Cartarum, 1297; the Petition 
of Right, 1628; the abolition of the Court 
of Star Chamber, 1641; the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, 1679; the Bill of Rights, 1689; 
the Act of Settlement, 1701; and the Act 
of Union- with Scotland, 1707-created 
constitutionalism without a (single) con- 


stitution, since these documents have al- 
ways been regarded by the British people 
as compacts of everlasting duration. Their 
provisions have been respected by later 
acts of Parliament and have been ren- 
dered effective by judicial interpretation. 

Modern constitutionalism, as exempli- 
fied in the U.S. and France, arose because 
of the desire of men seeking freedom 
ynder law to strike down the pretensions 
of absolutist monarchies. A republican 
form of government was sought in order 
to deny the claims of an unfettered royal 
prerogative, of a “divine right” of kings, 
and of the doctrine of ''Ntat, c‘est moi/' 
The French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man drew its inspiration from the 
theories of the European Enlightenment, 
from the practical experience of French- 
men under the ancien regime, and spe- 
cifically from the bills of rights previ- 
ously adopted by the American states. 
From the late 18th cent, onward, consti- 
tutionalism has sought to articulate the 
individual freedoms which the citizens of 
a Slate feel themselves entitled to demand, 
and to lay down, permanently and with 
precision, the limits beyond which the 
authority of government may not extend. 

ELEMENTS OF A WRITTEN CON- 
STITUTION: PREAMBLE. The devel- 
opment of constitutional forms has re- 
sulted in general agrewient on what such 
a document should contain. Almost every 
constitution begins with a preamble. 
Typically, the preamble states the source 
of the constitution’s authority, and sets 
out its ideals and objectives. The brief 
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52-wor(! preamble of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, 1787, speaks the language of the 
Enliglitcnrnent. The German constitution 
of 1871, written in the period of national 
unification, refers to the need to safe- 
guard German territory. 

More recent ronstituiions, such as those 
of many independent African states, af- 
firm an adherence to broad political and 
social ideals. The Moroccan, 1962, speaks 
of the necessity for African unity, while 
others, e.g., the constitution of the Ivory 
Coast, 1962, proclaim supiiort not only 
for the principles of democracy and of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man but 
also for the principles of the UN Charter. 

The preamble to the constitution of 
the Republic of South Africa, 1961, in- 
dicates that its people are “convinced of 
the necessity to stand united.” The pre- 
amble to the constitution of the People's 
Republic of China. 19^1, describes in 
detail the "heroic struggle” of the Chinese 
people to achieve socialism. 

FORM OF GOVERNMENT. A consti 
tution also descriljes the form of govern- 
ment under which the people of the 
polity to which it applies will live Con- 
stitutions have been written for empires 
(e.g., the German Empire, 1871) and 
monarchies (e.g., Italy, 1848), but more 
often for republics (e.g., France, 1959). 
In more recent times nations have de- 
scribed their forms ,of government in 
terms of social classes. The Italian con- 
stitution of 1947 declares: “Italy is a 
democratic republic based on labor,” The 
constitution of the People’s Republic of 
China, 1954, states that "China is a 
people’s democratic state led by the work- 
ing class and based on the alliance of 
workers and peasants.” The description 
in the constitution of the 5th French 
Republic, 1959, of France as "an in- 
divisible, secular, democratic, and social 
Republic” has been transferred directly 
to the constitutions of at least 12 former 
French African colonies. As indepencTeni 
states they have adopted most of the pro- 
visions of the Frerv:h constitution as their 
basic law. 

SOVEREIGNTY. Constitutions usually 
also describe the source of sovereign, or 
ultimate, power. Most declare that sov- 
ereignty resides in the people (e.g., the 


U.S., 1789, and Belgium, 1831). Others 
proclaim that it resides in the nation 
(e.g., Chile, 1925, Burundi, 1962, and 
Turkey, 1945). Others again ascribe 
sovereignty to (1) “God alone [but] given 
by His will as a sacred trust to the State” 
(I.ibya, 1951), (2) an emperor (Ethi- 
opia, 195.5) : (3) "the working people of 
town and country” (USSR, 1936) ; and (4) 
the pope (Vatican City Constitutional 
Laws, 1929) . 

STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Most nations employ written constitutions 
to establish and delimit their govern- 
mental structures. A 3-branch structure 
(executive, legislature, judiciary) is com- 
mon. Separate functions resuU in a sepa- 
ration of powers, while the sharing of 
many functions results in a system of 
checks and balances. This form of gov- 
ernment, usually with an elected chief 
of state, and usually therefore republican, 
is the most widespread. Constitutional 
monarchies, wheie surviving, are today 
generally characterized by the same tri- 
partite division of powers. 

The legislative branch, with the prin- 
cipal function of enacting laws, often 
consists of a 2-house body (U.S., Britain, 
France) , although many nations have a 
unicameral legislature (Israel, USSR) . 
Popular universal suffrage is the rule. 

Some nations elect a president by direct 
popular suffrage to serve as chief of state 
and head of government (Brazil) . Others 
elect a president who serves as chief of 
state, while a prime minister elected by 
Parliament heads the government (Italy) . 
While the principal function of the ex- 
ecutive is to oversee the administration of 
law, some countries vest much legislative 
power in the president (France) , while in 
others parliamentary rule is almost com- 
plete (West Germany) . Party respon- 
sibility dominates the Biitish model, 
which depends on constant majority rule 
and collective responsibility for govern- 
mental action. The U.S. model is marked 
by a lack of collective party responsibility 
and by no removal of the chief executive 
from office following an adverse parlia- 
mentary vote. 

All nations provide for an instru- 
mentality to adjudicate citizen disputes 
and legal grievances and to enforce the 
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law of the land. Written constitutional- 
ism has tended to create judiciaries in- 
dependent of the oiher*branches of gov- 
ernment, since they exist by constitutional 
right and not at the whim of executive 
or legislative fiat. Strong executive action, 
however (e.g., Ghana, 1964) , can deprive 
a judiciary of its independence, whether 
constitutional safeguards are present or 
not. Many states (eg., the U.S.) vest 
powers of review in their highest judicial 
bodies. Possession of review power enables 
the judicial branch to pronounce upon 
the constitutionality of both legislative 
and executive acts, and strike them down 
if deemed contrary to the state’s funda- 
mental law. Some states, however (e.g., 
South Africa) , forbid constitutional ad- 
judication by their judiciaries. 

AMENDMENT. Every constitution 
makes provision for amending itself, since 
it is necessary from time to time for a 
slate's fundamental law to be adapted to 
changing conditions. In the U.S. the con- 
stitutional amendment process is formal 
and arduous. One result of this has been 
that, since the Bill of Rights, the U.S. 
Constitution has been amended only 15 
times. On the other hand, the U.S Con- 
stitution has readily lent itself to judicial 
interpretation, and a resort to frecjueni 
amendments has not been so necessary 
as might otherwise have been the case. 

India represents the othei extreme. 
The Indian constitution is detailed and 
contains many provisions usually found 
in statutes. A relatively simple amending 
process is therefore appropriate-a Ys 
majority in both houses of Parliament. 
Certain fundamental provisions of the 
Indian constitution, however, notably 
those affecting executive powers, state 
powers, and property rights, can be 
amended only by more ilifficult proce- 
dures. 

Many countries, particularly those in 
Latin America, where the average life of 
a constitution has been less than 20 
.years, have had numerous constitutions. 
Venezuela has had 23, the Dominican 
Republic. 22. and Haiti. 18. France has 
had, since the Revolution of 1789, 2 em 
pires, 2 kingdoms, and 5 republics. 

It is not the rule that constitutional 
amendment follows constitutional pro- 


cedure, since constitutional government 
can be overthrown as well as any other. 
In Latin America, beiwfcen Mar. 1962 and 
Apr. 1064, 7 military coups deposed con- 
stitutional. duly elected presidents. In 
Africa, between Juno 1965 and Feb. 1966, 
another 7 governments were overthrown. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

THE CONCEPT OF HUMAN RIGHTS. 

.\lmost every constitution lays down the 
fundamental rights of the citizen. The 
U.S. Constitution lists them, mainly in 
the form of a group of constitutional 
amendments commonly designated the 
Bill of Rights. The American example has 
been followed by many states. 

In the course of time the concept of 
fundamental human rights, which in the 
late 18th cent meant mainly political and 
religious freedoms, has achieved a broader 
applicability. Many social and economic 
rights are now guaranteed constitu- 
tionally. Moreover, whereas previously 
thuman rights were thought of primarily 
as those rights which were judicially en- 
forceable, the 20th cent, has witnessed 
the drawing up of constitutions which 
establish nonenforceable rights as well, 
riiesc may be intended to serve as a 
guide to instrumentalities of government 
(India, 1949) or to describe the goals of 
the individual citizen rather than his 
current situation (Mexico, 1917) . 

Some nations (e.g., Saudi Arabia, 1926, 
and South Africa, 1961) are without con- 
stitutionally declared rights. On occasion 
in the past citizens’ rigliis have been de- 
liberately abrogated (Law Centralizing 
the Administration of Justice, Germany, 
1935). Guarantees of human freedom, 
moreover, are not always enforced even 
when clearly specihed in written constitu- 
tions. 

PROTECTION OF LIFE AND LIB- 
ERTY. Constitutional provisions in the 
area of the protection of life and liberty 
are generally designed to safeguard the 
dignity and worth of the individual. They 
prohibit slavery and inhumane treatment 
The last 200 years have seen a steady 
erosion of legally sanctioned denials of 
human dignity (slavery, serfdom, outcastc 
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status, etc.) and the appropriate constitu- 
tional safeguards are almost universally 
acknowledged in tneory. In practice, how- 
ever, emergency situations, such as war, 
and the elevation by some states of the 
well-being of society as a whole above 
that of the individual (Law for the Pro- 
tection of German Blood and German 
Honor, Germany, 1935) have led to the 
loss by large numbers of the most funda- 
nental human rights. 

FAIR PROCEDURES IN THE AD- 
MINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. Con- 
stitutions also commonly stipulate that 
all citizens shall enjoy the benefits of a 
fair and impartial system of justice. These 
may include the right to a jury trial, and 
usually do include immunity from 
arbitrary arrest, the right to a speedy trial, 
the right of a man to face his accuser in 
a court of law (trials in absentia being 
specifically prohibited) , and the right to a 
legal defense, often provided, if necessary, 
at state expense. In addition to the tradi- 
tional protections against double jeop- 
ardy and ex post facto laws, the more 
modern constitutions often contain de- 
tailed provisions concerning the conduct 
of trials and limitations on the penalties 
that may be imposed. 

PERSONAL FREEDOMS. Political, w- 
cial, economic, and religious freedoms are 
guaranteed by many constitutions. In the 
period following the French Revolution 
of 1789 the constitution drafters were 
most concerned with political and re- 
ligious guarantees. These included the 
right of religious observance; freedom of 
thought and conscience; freedom of 
speech, of the press, and of assembly; a 
limited right to vote; and the sanctity of 
privately owned property. Since then, 
however, modern constitutions have not 
only expanded the right to vote and 
limited the right of property but have 
greatly extended the scope and number 
of guaranteed individual rights. In manjr 
states these now include the right to an 
education, the right to work, the right 
to form political organizations, the right 
of free marriage, the right to travel, free- 
dom of communication between citizens, 
and the right to form trade associations. 
Socialist nations have sharply curtailed 
private ownership of property ^ (USSR, 


1936), while some African nations (par- 
ticularly those formerly under British 
colonial rule) hsr/e incorporated detailed 
guarantees of the right to private prop- 
erty (Kenya, 1963) . Provisions calling for 
the social use of property and those in 
Latin America vesting subsoil mineral 
rights in the nation (Mexico, 1917) 
rather than in individuals or corporations 
have created conflict between capital-ex- 
porting and capital-importing nations. 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS. The mid-19th 
cent, saw women uniting for the 1st time 
in political groups to strengthen their 
demand for equality with men. From 
that period onward they began actively 
seeking higher education and entry into 
professions previously barred to them. By 
1840 the 1st formal women’s suffrage 
movement had been organized, and prog- 
ress toward constitutionally guaranteed 
rights for women began. New Zealand was 
the 1st state to extend the franchise to 
women. 1893. Women began voting in 
Britain in 1918 and in the U.S. in 1920. 
Other states soon followed. Feuador was 
the 1st Latin .American state to grant the 
vote to women, 1929, and France per- 
mitted them to vote in 1945. In Indonesia 
and in India, in particular, women played 
a vigorous role in the struggles for in- 
dependence and were accorded full politi- 
cal rights after independence had been 
achieved. Today women vote in almost 
every state (Switzerland being the most 
notable exception) . The greatest ad- 
vances in this area, comparatively speak- 
ing, have been made in the Communist 
states, where full employment has meant 
encoui aging female participation, at all 
levels, in the national work force. The 
UN enacted a Covenant on the Political 
Rights of Women in 1952-the 1st instru- 
ment of international law aimed spe- 
cifically at advancing women’s rights on 
a worldwide basis. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 

1776-1810 

UN.ITED STATES. Modern constitution- 
alism was born in the U.S. and in France, 
and tied, initially, to a rejection of mo- 
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narchical institutions. In the U.S. the 
British colonial administrations had 
proved oppressive and ^ere judged in- 
tolerable; in France the ruling classes had 
lost contact with a politically awakening 
bourgeoisie. The result was revolution 
against the old order in 1776 in the U.S. 
and in 1789 in France. 

The American “Founding Fathers*’ 
were profoundly influenced by French 
political thought and by British constitu- 
tional practice and precedent. Rousseau's 
and Montesquieu’s ideas, reinforcing al- 
most 2 centuries of British common-law 
tradition, were frequently cited as au- 
thority for political proposals. The Dec- 
laration of Independence, 1776, an as- 
sertion of natural rights and a list of the 
British government’s misuses of power, 
was written and appioved of by men con- 
scious of an inherited legal tradition, 
familiar with the patterns of colonial self- 
government, and appreciative of the 
latest modes of political expression. 

After a period of inettective national 
government tinder the Articles of Con- 
federation, 1781, a national Constitution 
was adopted, 1787, which was conservative 
in tone and reflected the new nation's 
need for stability, national organi/ation, 
and order. 

FRANCE. The French philosophes had 
intended to correct the abuses of the 
(incien legime by an attack on aristocratic 
government and by instituting basic 
changes in governmental structures. They 
hoped as well to affirm the natural birth- 
right of man to “liberty, property, se- 
curity, and resistance to oppression'' (Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man and of 
the Ciii/en, 1789) . Further, they ! uilt the 
constitution of 1791 around the need to 
correct specific abuses of the ancien 
regime. 

The 1791 constitution, however, mo- 
narchical in form, was doomed to failure 
by political events, as also were the con- 
stitutions of 1793, 1794, and 1795. France 
was in turmoil and chaos, and while the 
constitution of 1791 represented a reac- 
tion against the ancien regime, the more 
conservative constitution of 1795 was a 
response to the Reign of Terror and the 
Jacobin constitution of 1793. In 1795 the 
constitution makers expounded not on 


the rights of man, as the Declaration of * 
Rights had done, but also listed liis duties; 
they reposed sosereigmy in the people, 
but limited it as well. 

Nevertheless, the French constitutions 
of 1789-95 established a precedent that 
has lasted to the present day. Almost im- 
mediately constitutions bajed on the 
French model (and following in the wake 
of the Fiench army) were proclaimed in 
part of Switzerland, 1798, and in thj 
Italian states of Modena, 1796, Milan, 
1797. Genoa, 1797, and Naples, 1799. 

1810-1914 

LATIN AMERICA. From 1810 onward 
the emergence of the U.S. as an indepen- 
dent nation capable of maintaining its 
independence served as an example to the 
Spanish colonies in Latin America. 
Similarly, the successful operation of the 
U.S. (Constitution during several decades 
provided political inspiration. All Latin 
America (save Mexico, 1822-24 and 
1862-67, and Brazil, 1824-89) adopted 
jthe republican form of government. 
Most newly independent Latin American 
states followed U.S. forms and structures 
of government and passed bills of rights. 
They also derived inspiration from the 
egalitarian and republican thought of 
late ISth-cent. France. 

Latin America, however, was basically 
ill prepared for democracy. Years of light 
colonial administration from abroad, re- 
gionalism accentuated by poor com- 
munications, an unyielding retention of 
power by the upper classes, fierce and 
divisive ideological conflicts, and revolu- 
tions that did not bring social reform 
inhibited the development of democratic 
government under law. Power was fre- 
( ucntly seized by a caudillo, a regional 
or national strong man. supported by 
military force. Such leaders dominated 
Latin American politics for a century or 
more. The result was that, even though 
provided with adequate and sometimes 
admirable written » constitutions, the 
Latin American states did not achieve the 
commonly accepted goals of constitu* 
tionalism. 

INFLUENCE OF NAPOLEON. Soon 
after revolutionary France began spread- 
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ing il^ influence over Europe, Napoleon 
Bonaparte began exercising his own in- 
fluence over the revolution. Successively 
first consul, 1799, first consul for life, 
1802, and emperor, 1804, Napoleon, while 
retaining many of the superficialities of 
republicanism, turned France full cycle 
back to monarchy. He made France stable 
again, but erased most political rights in 
the process. His administrative, bureau- 
.^ratic, and military reforms were lasting, 
but few of the constitutional structures 
he imposed survived his defeat in 1815. 

TRIUMPH OF CONSERVATISM. 
The fall of Napoleon occasioned the Con- 
gress of Vienna, 1814-15, which called for 
a restoration to their thrones of those 
European princes who had suffered at 
Napoleoii's hands. Prompted by Met- 
ternich and Talleyrand, the Congress 
attempted to restore much of the old 
order on the principle of legitimacy. Ab- 
solutism was now replaced by constitu- 
tionality, but the constitutional states of 
Europe after 1815 were not legitimized 
by an appeal to the sovereignty of the 
people but by a grant delivered out of 
the hands of a beneficent king. In the 
period after 1815 a conservative reaction 
occurred even in Great Biitain. The 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, IB 16, 
and from 1819 to 1822 G Acts of Parlia- 
ment curbed the long-established rights 
of freedom of speech^ of the press, and 
of assembly. 

GROWTH OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DEMOCRACY. Despite the strength and 
initial success of the conservative reaction 
which followed the Napoleonic Wars, the 
leaven of French revolutionary ideas con- 
tinued to work throughout Europe. Kings 
and subjects alike retained memories of 
freedoms enjoyed under the republican 
governments of the Napoleonic era. In 
Mar. 1822 Fernando VII of Spain was 
forced to accept reforms demanded by 
the Spanish Cortes. When Greece won 
independence from the Ottoman Empire, 
1829, a monarchy was set up as a conces- 
sion to the principle of legitimacy, hut 
the power of the new king of Greece was 
constitutionally circumscribed. The at- 
tempt of Charles X of France to replace 
legitimist constitutionalism by absolute 


rule failed when the revolt of July 1830 
claimed his throne. When, in the same 
year, Belgium ,j3roke away from the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
legitimacy sustained another blow. A na- 
tional Belgian Congress established strong 
parliamentary government, and Art. 78 
of the constitution of 1831 limited the 
powers of the king to those the state 
grained him. 

In Britain the supremacy of Parliament 
had already severely reduced the preroga- 
tives of the monarch. The Reform Bill of 
18.32 increased the franchise, and the 
Chartist Movement, though defeated by 
1848, laid the foundations of the con- 
stitutional democracy that was to be 
achieved in the years ahead; universal 
manhood suffrage, annual Parliaments, 
equal parliamentary constituencies, no 
property qualifications for office, and 
salaries for members of Pailiament. 

The aims of the revolutionaries of 1848 
included constitutional government, and 
constitutions were promulgated in Aus- 
tria, Piedmont, and Swit/erland. Even in 
Asia constitutionalism made its mark. 
The Japanese constitution of 1889, 
though almost devoid of citizen guar- 
antees, denionstiated an understanding 
of the technology of western government, 
and Sun Vat-sen introduced the concept 
of western constitutionalism to (^hina 
after the revolution of 1912. 

1914-45 

REPUBLICANISM. For the 1st modern 
constitutional states, the IJ.S. and France, 
constitutionalism and republicanism had 
gone hand in hand. Elsewhere, however, 
constitutional democracy, where achieved, 
came about with only a slight reduction 
in the number of the world's monarchies. 
The Americas remained the only part ot 
the world where the republican form of 
government could be regarded as the 
norm. In Europe, Asia, and Africa only 
7 states were republics in 1916: Andorra, 
China, France, Liberia, Portugal, San 
Marino, and Switzerland. 

The results of World War I, however, 
were so decisive, and the collapse of 4 
great empires— the Austrian, German, 
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Russian, and Turkish— so complete, that 
in many areas entirely new states were 
formed and in others ntw governments 
created with wide freedom to fashion new 
constitutional forms. In Europe 6 new 
(fully independent) states appeared— 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania— and all were re- 
publics, with constitutions based on the 
principles of 19thcent. liberalism, i.e., 
emphasizing political rights and a\oiding 
questions of economic injustice. In all, 
however, democratic ideas and institu- 
tions were protected by constitutional 
forms, Czechoslovakia, foi example, 
modeled its 1920 constitution on those 
of the U.S. and France. The depression 
severely tested the sircng*h of newly won 
constitutionalism in Europe, and ended 
it in Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 
Poland reacted to the threat of Nazi 
Germany by curtailing parliamentary gov- 
ernment and concentrating power in the 
hands of the piesideni. Only Finland and 
Czechoslovakia, among the new European 
republics, were able to maintain constitu- 
tionally guaranteed democratic forms be- 
tween the wars. 

In Germany the Weimar Republic was 
a brief essay in democracy after decades 
of absolutism. Turkey became a republic 
but, although its forms of government 
were strongly influenced by western ex- 
amples, it soon fell under a 1 -party re- 
gime. Only Bulgaria, among the states 
that were on the losing side in World 
War II, did not undergo radical con- 
stitutional transformation after the war 
ended. 

THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION. 

While Europe was engaged in war, 
Mexico was witnessing a period of civil 
unrest which had not been fully resolved 
at the time of the adoption of the 
Mexican constitution of 1917. Europe 
responded to the postwar challenge by 
producing political constitutions. Mexico, 
by contrast, created the world’s 1st social 
constitution, a document that has been 
widely imitated in Latin .America and 
throughout the world. 

Though an intensely nationalistic docu- 
ment, embodying few structural changes, 
the Mexican constitution was in other 


respects strikingly innovative. It was the 
1st constitution to emphasize the social 
value of privately owned property, thus 
laving a foundation not only for future 
strict regul.ition (later, n.uioiiali/ation) 
of private foreign invfistment but prepar- 
ing for decades of successful land reform 
in a country where 23% of the land was 
once held by slightly more than 100 
proprietors. Ihc 1!M7 Mexican constitu- 
tion established broad and comprehensive* 
personal guarantees: the right to educa- 
tion, an 8-hour w'orking clay, social se- 
curity, family rights, trade-union rights. It 
spoke not only of rights to be enforced 
now, but of the goals a nation should 
have before it if it is to achieve true 
cleinoc racy. 

THE INTERWAR AUTHORITAR- 
IAN STATES. The USSR, though pos- 
sessing a theoretically constitutional form 
of government, (leated a political .system 
under which indiviilual rights were sub- 
ordinated to the demands of the state. In 
the Stalin era, popular guaiantees had 
meaning only within the context of the 
t|:M|uirements of the Communist Party 
and were limited by the Party’s interests. 
Italian Fascism promised elhcient and 
strong government, industrial peace, pros- 
perity, sal- uion from Communism and 
a revival of the glories of the Roman past. 
To achieve these ends the Fascists altered 
the Italian constitiltion and devitalized 
Parliament. A “corporate state’’ was 
created, 1925, in which labor, industry, 
commerce, and the arts were wedded to 
governnicnt. (utizens’ rights were con- 
sciously subordinated to the needs of the 
corporate state. In Germany, Hiller at- 
tained })ower by constitutional means, 
but from Mar. I9S‘l he and his Nazi 
henchmen ruled dictatorial ly. All forms 
of dissent were ruthlessly suppressed, and 
the most fundamental of human rights, 
that to life itself, was repeatedly and 
flagrantly denied during the years of the 
Nazi tyranny. Authoritarianism and 
arbitrary governmental action also marked 
the activities of the Japanese stale as, in 
the period leading up to World War II, 
civilian agencies of the Japanese adminis- 
tration were increasingly subordinated to 
control by a militarist elite. By the time 
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the war began, a large part of the world 
was being ruled by governments which 
rated state or fiarty interest above con- 
stitutionally guaranteed popular rights. 

1^45-68 

THE COMMUNIST STATES. After 
World War II, Communist governments 
were established in East Germany, Po- 
ll land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania. As 
satellites of the USSR (Yugoslavia broke 
away from the Soviet bloc in 1948) these 
states adopted economic programs in har- 
mony with Soviet policy and united poli- 
tically with the USSR against the West. 
Socialist constitutions, modeled on the 
Soviet constitutions of 1918, 1924, and 
1936, were adopted, reposing sovereignty 
in the working class. Acceptance of the 
concept of the “unity of the people’s 
power" meant that the classical western 
constitutionally guaranteed separation of 
powers was not adopted. Nevertheless, al- 
though all Communist states limit per- 
sonal freedom if that freedom is used, lyr 
is likely to be used, for “antidemocratic" 
purposes, they guarantee many social and 
economic rights, such as free medical 
services, free education at all levels, in- 
expensive housing, and full employment. 

NEW NATION STATES IN ASIA 
AND AFRICA. The end of World 
War 11 signaled the beginning of the end 
of imperial and quasi-imperial rule 
throughout Asia and Africa. The Islamic 
states of the Middle East adopted con- 
stitutional forms of government on 
achieving independence, but have not yet 
seen fit to guarantee full religious free- 
dom or equality between the sexes. The 
state of Israel, thougfh without a written 
constitution, guarantees the rights of its 
citizens in its Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and possesses a judiciary noted (or 
its vigor in redressing violations of per- 
sonal liberty suffered by Israeli citizens. 
In Japan constitutionalism was restored 
by the U.S. occupation, and an inde- 
pendent judiciary created. Some court 
decisions, 1960, have limited the freedom 


of assembly for political purposes. 

The constitution of India, 1949, bor- 
rowed heavily from the rest of the world. 
Definitions of fundamental rights were 
taken from the U.S. Constitution, a fed- 
eral structure from the Canadian, a par- 
liamentary system from Britain, and the 
notion of nonjusticiable directive rights 
from Ireland. Despite serious economic 
crises India has remained committed to 
the preservation of democracy, and its 
citizens' fundamental rights have been 
construed liberally by zealous courts. 

All of Africa, with the exception of 
Liberia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and South 
Africa, was under foreign domination 
until the 1950's. In the period of colonial 
rule Africans were not without constitu- 
tional rights, though their European 
rulers tended to act more arbitrarily in 
overseas dependencies than they did at 
home. As the African states attained in- 
dependence, they erected their new gov- 
ernments on a firmly constitutional base, 
accepting in most cases the principles of 
the separation of powers, the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, and the need for 
citizens’ guarantees. It was in Africa 
(Lagos, 1961) that an International Com- 
mission of Jurists proclaimed that “funda- 
mental human rights, especially the right 
to personal liberty, should be written into 
and entrenched in the constitutions of all 
countries.” 

Human rights, however, have often 
been ignored in independent Africa. 
Ghana established laws, Sept. 1962, per- 
mitting police detention for 28 days 
without charges being preferred and in- 
definite “preventive detention" on the au- 
thority of the attorney general; Dahomey 
dissolved all political parties, Nov. 1963, 
after jailing the president of the supreme 
court; in May 1966, political parties were 
outlawed in Nigeria. Numerous military 
coups— in Algeria, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Dahomey, the Central African Republic, 
Nigeria, and Ghana between June 1965 
and Feb. 1966 alone— have removed legiti- 
mate governments by unconstitutional 
means. 
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The Social Order 


THE NATURE OF SOCIAL MOD- 
ERNIZATION. The 2 defining character- 
istics of d modern society are a high 
degree of differentiation and of integra- 
tion. 

The former refers simply to specializa- 
tion. A highly differentiated society is one 
in which the various tasks necessary for 
keeping the economic, political, and cul- 
tural subsystems going are performed by 
specialized social units. In contrast, in an 
undifferentiated society particular social 
units perform a much larger variety of 
tasks. 

A high degree of integration means 
that most if not all segments of the society 
interact with each other and are in some 
way dependent on each other, and that, 
as a result, they all share a set of common 
basic cultural principles or values In a 
poorly integrated society, various geo- 
graphical parts may be almost self-suffi- 
cient and inciepeniient of the rest of the 
society, or particular classes may have 
value systems basically different from 
other classes, or they may exist largely 
outside the economic life of other classes, 
or they may be barred from power in 
the political life of the society. In a 
highly integrated society the elimination 
of these separations enables the society 
to effectively mobilize all of its parts 
when threatened by danger. Class differ- 
ences are not ended (they may actually 
be intensified), but classes iruc,act more 
fully and co operate more effectively. 

The history of social modernization is 
one of increasing differentiation (which 
increased social efficiency) and of an ac- 
companying integration (which was 
needed to fie the various parts of society 
together in an age of specialization) . In 
the past, societies that failed to differenti- 
ate sufficiently also failed to industrialize 
and keep up economically with more 
“modern" societies that were quicker to 
adapt. On the other hand, nations that 
failed to, integrate sufficiently did not 


hold together: either provinces broke 
away or else semipermanent class warfare 
disrupted them as various “out" classes 
attempted to seize the benefits of “in” 
classes. 

The process of increasing differentia- 
tion and integration did not go smoothly 
in all modernizing slates. As men were 
forced into new occupations and life pat- 
terns. and as they incieasingly demanded 
a .share of political, economic, and cul- 
tural power, tensions inevitably devel- 
oped. The working out of these tensions 
produced the social revolution that has 
created the modern world. 

Modernization in the sense here defined 
began in Western Europe and spread 
from there during the 19th and 20th 
cents, to the rest of the world. 


RURAL DISLOCATION AND URBANI- 
ZATION IN THE WEST, 1750-1900 

POPULATION. A striking characteristic 
of the period between 1750 and 1900 in 
Western Europe and the U.S. was the 
rapid increase in ^jojiulation (pp. 877 ff. 
below) . 

Approximafl Toiai. Population 
(million) 



1750 

1800 

1850 

1900 

Britain 

c.7.5 

10..5 

20.8 

37.0 

Fiance 

c. 20.0 

27.6 

35.8 

39.0 

Cieimany 

- 

24.5 

35.4 

56.4 

i;.s. 

1.5 

5.3 

23.2 

76.0 


As industrialization increased, so did 
urbanization. By 187J, 61.8% of the 
population of England and Wales lived in 
urban districts. Urbanization, though 
still considerable, was less marked in the 
U.5„ France, and Germany. In 1870, 74% 
of the U.S. population was classed as 
rural; 68.9% of the French population, 
1872; and 63.9% of the Gern[ian, 1871. 

The populations of the modernizing 
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' states were much affected by migration. 
Britain and Germany lost many people, 
mainly to the U.S. and, in the case of 


Britain, to 
below) . 

her dominions 

(pp. 881-883 

Total EMiORArioil frost Briiain and 
Gfrmany 
(000) 


Britain 

(ierniany 

1846-50 

199 


1851-60 

1,313 

622 

1861-70 

1.572 

634 


Fewer Fren(hmen emigrated, but Fiance 
suffered a population loss when Alsace- 
Lorraine was added to the German Lrn- 
pire, 1871. 

Ovei-all population increases in the 
modernizing nations were made possible 


primarily by the rapid advances achieved 
in agricultural technology (p. 655) . But 
improvements ii^, agriculture also had the 
effect of making much of the rural popu- 
lation unnecessary for food production. 
In England, 1710-1830, one result of belter 
rural technology was the enclosure move- 
ment (p. 655) in which landlords and 
prosperous farmers evicted the small 
peasantry Irom the land by prohibiting 
them the traditional usage of common 
lands. France had no enclosure move- 
ment, and there was no direct pressiiie 
on the peasantry to abandon the land 
(which explains the relatively slower rate 
of urbani/ation of France compaied to 
that of England and Germany) . Jiut 
France’s population, already the densest 
in Europe in the 17ih cent., continued to 
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grow well into the French farms 

became smaller and smaller, and because 
land tended to be dividec^ equally among 
all a farmei’s sons, many peasants found 
themselves with uneconomic holdings and 
this lorced them to emigrate to the cities. 

In Germany the formal emancipation 
of the serfs in 1807 allowed the more effi* 
cient landowners to take over the small 
and inefficient holdings. In the half- 
century that followed emancipation, the 
proportion of lands controlled by the big 
estates grew rapidly. While the East Prus- 
sian estates grew most rapidly, most of 
western Germany did not escape the 
trend. Marginal peasants were forced off 
the land and into the growing industrial 
zones (and many, eventually, to America). 

The pattern in the U.S. was exceptional 


because it was the immense immigration ‘ 
from Euro[)e between 1800 and 1010 and 
not interiral migration that swelled the 
urban labor force. .Meanwhile, the rapid 
extension of cultivated lands in the West 
and the inrptovement ^f agricultural tech- 
nirpies more than kept j)ace with the ris- 
ing food needs of the courrt^y. Since it 
was European social disorders that forced 
the bulk of the imrnigrarrts iirto the U.S.’s 
cities, the U.S. profited from these with-^ 
out itself having to experience them. 

The population growth and urbaniza- 
tion of Western Europe and the U.S. 
coincided with a greatly stinrulatcd indus- 
trial development. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL- 
IZATION. There had long been cities 
before the growth of modern irrdustrial 
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% OF POPULAIION LlVI\(, IN ClTlFS 

OF More Than 10,000 Peoimf 



■ 1800 

1850 

1890 

U.K. 

20.0 

38.5 

59.0 

France 

9.5 

11.5 

26.0 

Germany 

7.2a 

10.5 

.30.0 

U.S. 

3.8 

12.0 

27.5 

»For Prussia only, 1816. 




ones, but their economic and social or* 
' gani/ation was diflercnt. Premodern cities 
were centers of (ommeicc and artisan 
production, but no city until modern 
limes developed a machine based produc- 
tion system. The old cities had fairly 
small-scale units of production which de- 
pended on the individual skills of spe- 
cialized craftsmen. Industrial cities, on 
the other hand, relied on their easily 
operable machines and abuiulant un- 
skille<l labor. In the old artisan centers, 
craftsmen were organized into closed 
guilds or even hereditary castes. In the 
industrial cities, such closed, restrictisc 
practices were replaced by open recruit- 
ment of workers and constant competi- 
tion within industries to make their ma- 
chines produce ever more cheaply to raise 
profits. 

The 1st country to establish such ^n 
industrial system on a large scale was 
Great Hritain (p. f).^)7) . British indus- 
trialization was in a sense spontaneous. 
But as British exports spread, less efficient 
local handicrafts in many countries suf- 
fered. It became increasingly obvious that 
in order to meet the British threat, other 
countries also had to industrialize. The 
ideas and techniques of industiialization 
spread quickly. But while certain societies 
were sufficiently well organized to indus- 
trialize themselves, others were not. Those 
countries that failed gradually became 
economic, and often political, colonies of 
the industrialized West. 

Urbanization and industrialization 
everywhere created similar sorts of social 
problems. Essentially, the peasants of 
Western Europe hrd lived in small com- 
munities bound by traditional rules of 
mutual support. Families were large and 
included more distant kin than they now 


do. The extended family was committed 
to supporting its members. Behavior in 
economic and political activities was also 
regulated by traditional rules, and each 
individual had his security more or less 
assured by the community. But as demo- 
graphic forces pushed men off the land, 
the old families and communities broke 
up and their mutual support functions 
were not rejilaced by new institutions. 
Individuals became isolated and only 
marginally useful units. The early factory 
system demanded long working hours in 
poor conditions, and female and child 
labor was more cruelly exploited than it 
had ever been before. Wages were low 
and workers were reduced to bleak exis- 
tences f. dier accentuated by the feeling 
of loss and the frightening uncertainties 
felt by the new immigrants. 

As workers were deiratlitionali/ed by 
their new enviionmenis and exposed to 
the material wealth of the richer classes 
ill the cities, their discontent with the 
social order grew, and they eventually 
began to organize themselves into protest 
movements demanding a redress of the 
wrongs done them. But since the rural 
dislocation and urbanization that oc- 
curred were spread over a long period 
of time, and since the workers were not 
at first sufficiently numerous, concen- 
tiatecl, or organized to act against the 
system, it was the protest movements by 
the better established and more coherent 
middle classes spawned by early indus- 
trialization tiiat dominated the social 
scene in the West in the latter part of the 
18tli and in the first half of the 19th 
cents. 


BOURGEOIS DEMANDS AND 
REVOLUTIONS, 1770-1860 

RISE OF THE BOURGEOISIE. To fi 
nance the machines and factories neces- 
sary for industrial production, and to lead 
and organize this production, it was nec- 
essary to have a certain amount of capital 
and to have certain skills conducive to 
maximization of profits and efliciency. 
The leaders of industrialization were the 
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financial and industrial bourgeois, or 
capitalists. 

This group had its ^antecedents in 
Western Europe in the commercial 
middle classes that had dominated 
European trade for several centuries be- 
fore industrialization. It was during that 
period that such financial institutions as 
joint-stock companies and credit banks 
had been established, and that the tech- 
niques of modern accounting and large- 
scale organization of production were 
learned. 

But throughout the period of develop- 
ing commerce that preceded industrializa- 
tion, there persisted a con diet between 
the old landowning feudal aristocracy 
and the rising merchant dass. The former 
felt it deserved a near monopoly of 
prestige and high political office, while 
the latter felt that its commercial skills 
and growing wealth entitled it to a share 
of prestige and j^ower. The revolutionary 
wave which began to sweep Europe to- 
ward the end of the 18th cent, was essen- 
tially a struggle between the old feudal 
aristocracy and the rising middle classes 
that wanted to replace it. 

The desires of the middle classes be- 
tween 1750 and 1850 were roughly similar 
throughout the West. 7 hey wanted their 
societies to promote or at least permit the 
expansion of the commercial and indus- 
trial activity on which they, as a class, 
depended. This required a sufficiently 
large market and the possibility of con- 
ducting commerce freely within it. It re- 
quired protection against outside competi- 
tion. It required at least that modicum 
of social and political stability that is 
necessary for commerce and for the de- 
fense of property rights. Finally, the 
middle classes wanted social lecognition 
in the form of high prestige for their most 
successful members, for this would legiti- 
mize the pursuit of |)iofits which had 
been considered somewhat immoral in 
earlier European society. 

The outcome of the revolutions be- 
tween 1774 and 1848 was largely deter- 
mined by the degree to which middle- 
class demands were met in various western 
countries. These demands were enshrined 


in a liberal vaLe system that asked for 
national unification and the elimination 
of internal restrictions on trade, govern- 
ment co-operation against threatening 
outside forces which frequently took the 
form of militant natiojialism, government 
abstention from regulating society in any 
way that might preserve artisan produc- 
tion against the more efficient industrial 
producers, repression of radical anti- 
property movements such as socialism,^ 
and voting rights and democracy for the 
botirgfioisw. The liberal ideology claimed 
ihat the less government interference 
theie was, the better, but only up to the 
point at which government interference 
became nccessaiy to help the middle 
class. 

There were various middle classes and 
their interesrs were not always identical. 
For ex.nuple. the old artisan class favored 
the extension of voting rights, but was 
resolutely opposed to the development of 
large-scale industries which put it out of 
business. 'Fhis old middle class was 
gradually pushed down by industrializa- 
uon and betaine the most radical of the 
lower classes in the 19th cent. The rural 
middle class wanted tariffs against foreign 
ctops but not against outside manufac- 
tured goods (which it bought) if these 
were cheaper than domestic goods. The 
industrial middle class had precisely the 
opposite interest. A»d in all the countries 
being discussed there were somewhat dis- 
tinct financial, commercial, and industrial 
middle classes whose interests sometimes 
coincided but at other times clashed. 

U.S. The 1st of the modern revolutions 
was the American one. The 13 American 
British colonies emerged from the war 
with France, 1757-63, heavily dominated 
ill the North by mercantile interests and 
in the South by a rural planter class. 
American society was characterized by 
the almost total absence of a feudal aris- 
tocracy and by the equal absence (with 
the exception of the southern Negro 
slaves) of a serf class. Thus the 2 extreme 
forces that plagued Europe throughout 
the 1 9th cent., the diehard reactionary 
aristocratic element and the uprooted 
small peasant,, were largely absent. From 
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the Boston merchants to the small 
farmers, the entire society fitted into a 
sort of all-ene^mpassing middle class 
with a common liberal ideology. These 
were the “self-made' men who had 
achieved whatever position they had 
through their own work and who natur- 
ally felt en.tiiled to rule themselves. On 
the other hand, these were not the sort 
of men who felt impelled to achieve a 
, radical transformation of the entire social 
system, although a change in a more 
egalitarian direction did come about as a 
result of the American Revolution. 

The British attempt to tighten political 
control over the American colonists at the 
end of the French and Indian War led to 
resentment. The colonists considered taxa- 
tion without tepresenlation to be a griev- 
ance, although representation in Parlia- 
ment was not in fact a colonial demand. 
But, worst of all, Britain tried to restrain 
the commerce conducted by the Amcric.tns 
in order to favor British meichants. Simul- 
taneously, the southetn planters were 
heavily indebted to the British merchants 
from whom they imjioricd their consumer 
goods, and the small \merican farmers 
were increasingly indebted to the coastal 
American merchants from whom they 
bought their finished goods and to whom 
they sold their produce. Almost all seg- 
ments of the middle class had some sort 
of grievance against the system, and the 
middle class was all-pet vasive. These 
grievances were channeled against the 
British by the revolutionary leaders, who 
were primarily those men of substance 
who wished to free themselves in order 
to attain what they felt to be their rightly 
deserved position of eminence in the 
society. 

The Revolutionary War ended in 178.3, 
but the internal goals of the Revolution 
were not yet met. I'lie failure of the 
colonics to unite effectively and to estab- 
lish a common legal and monetary system 
displeased those commercial interests 
which felt that national integration was 
a prime rec|ui site “for a sound economy. 
The Constitution of 1787 enshrined 
liberal values demanded by the middle 
class and city workers without ending 


sources of conflict between the merchant 
bourgeoisie, the planter class in the South, 
and the interiof farmers. The virtue of the 
Constitution was that it established a sys- 
tem ideally suited to later industrialization 
with onh^ one major exception, the pres- 
ervation of slavery. Though the various 
state constitutions continued to require 
property qualifications for voting, a sub- 
stantial proportion of the white males 
could nevertheless vote. (Yet it was not 
until 1807 that the 1st state abolished all 
restrictions on voting for white males 
and. as late as May 1842, there was an 
armed rebellion in Rhode Island by 
forces demanding universal while male 
suffrage.) A common money, a common 
foreign policy, and the abolition of in- 
ternal trade barriers were the other main 
aspects of the integration demanded by 
.\inericans. Aside from this, a common 
language and a shared implicit belief in 
the allocation of social prestige by 
achievement rather than by birth were 
already part of the American value sys- 
tem. 

GREAT BRITAIN. If Great Britain 
ever had a bourgeois revolution, it took 
place in the IGlO's, not in the 18th or 
19lh cent. By 17.50 British economic and 
social conditions weie already favorable 
to the grow^th of a middle class. The 
nation was politically united and there 
were no internal restrictions on trade. 
The government’s foreign policy success- 
fully kept outside markets open for Eng- 
lish business and the import of primary 
products from the colonies flowing. Per- 
haps most importantly, the British aris- 
tocracy was a viable and profit-oriented 
class which saw no objection to rational 
business activity. This enabled capitalist 
methods to spread quickly into agricul- 
ture and made British agriculture the 
most efficient in the world. 

As Britain industrialized, the business 
class remained nonrevolutionary. During 
the wars with France between 1790 and 
1815, they felt that the defense of their 
continental markets by their government 
against the Napoleonic blockade justified 
ih%’ir remaining passive as various radical 
movements threatened the social order. 
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These tended to be dominated by artisans 
who were beginning to be hurt by the 
growth of industry. I'hfre were riots in 
1795 and 1797 against the war with 
France, but these were easily repressed. 
Later there developed the Chartist mo\e- 
ment, which was a radical lower-class 
protest organization. It reached its cul- 
mination in the 1830*s and 1840's, but its 
failure to attract middle class support 
doomed it. 

Despite periodic depressions the British 
economy grew r.ij)idly between 1780 and 
1850 (p. 659). \s economic progress was 
achieved, the middle classes won increas- 
ing political power through parliamentary 
reform (Reform Bill, May 1832). This 
was crucial in keeping them socially con- 
servaiise. Similarly, the repeal of the 
corn laws, June 1816 whidi had imposed 
tariffs on cheap food imports against the 
interest of the urbarr Inisiness class (and 
work’.irg class) , did much to convince the 
middle classes that they could gain their 
ends peacefully. 

Only Catholic Ireland was left out of 
this evolution (culturally expressed by 
tlie persistent hostility to (Catholics in 
Britain despite then formal emancipation 
by the Act of 1829). 

FRANCE. If the .American and British 
middle classes had their basic desires 
more or less easily satisfied between 1780 
and 1850, the same cannot lie said about 
their French and German counterparts. 
There only violent revolution achieved 
the national integration necessary for 
model ni/at ion. 

In 1789 France was notably less inte- 
grated than Britain. There were internal 
tariff barriers and various laws antitheti- 
cal to the development of busii-css (For 
exai'iiple, nobles could theoretically lose 
their privileged status by engaging in 
ordinary nonagricultural business; though 
this regulation was unevenly enforced, it 
symbolized the conservative character of 
the regime.) The monarchy was aware 
of the problem. In 1771 it tried to elimi- 
nate internal trade barriers. But the 
entrenched nobles who dominated the 
parlemenh were intent on preserving 
their local privileges, and the inefficiency 


of the bureaucracy blocked the reforms.* 
By 1789 the government was bankrupt 
and incapable of helping French com- 
merce keep its foreign markets against 
British incursion. 

To be sure, the Paris crowd and the re- 
bellious peasants who together provided 
the shock troops of the Revplution could 
not properly be called middle class. In 
fact they were revolting against the eco- 
nomic moderni/ation that was spreadiii^ 
capitalist methods into agriculture and 
threatening the small artisans in the city. 
But the leadership of the Revolution fell 
into the hands of the better organized 
and educated middle classes. When the 
petty artisans, the radical sansculottes, 
thieatened to take power, the middle 
classes turned more conservaMve. The 
radicals were overthrown on 27 July, 
1791 (on the 9th of Thermidor by the 
revolutionary calendar). First the Con- 
vention, 1791-95, and then the socially 
more conservative Directory, 1795-99, 
came to power. In 1799 the military coup 
led by Bonaparte was in large measure 
prompted by the continued fear of the 
*h()inf^roi\ir of the radical masses 

I'hc reforms of the Revolution and 
of Napoleon exemplify the meaning of 
national integration The remnants of the 
old feudal order were abolished be- 
tween I and 11 Aug., 1789. On 26 Aug. 
the Declaration ofj^he Rights of Man took 
away the privileges of tlie nobles and 
made advancement in the administration 
conditional on merit rather than birth 
(though of course the statement of the 
ininciple did not make it so, and only the 
bourgeoisie rather than the poor really 
prohted) . On 26 Feb., 1790, France was 
divided into 83 departments to create a 
more centralized and efficient adminis- 
tration to replace the chaotic mosaic of 
the traditional provinces. Internal trade 
barriers were eliminated. On 12 July the 
church was officially subordinated to the 
state. On 21 Aug. a centralized judiciary 
was created. On 17 Mar., 1791, guilds 
were abolished (buL on 14 Jyne trade 
unions were made illegal) . On 20 Sept., 
1792, registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages passed into the hands of the 
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state (rather than the church as before) 
and divorce was legalized. On 1 Aug., 
1793, a common » system of weights and 
measures was established. In 1794 and 
1795 a series of higher schools were 
created to train the upper levels of the 
technical bureaucracy. The tax structure 
was rationalized, and between 1799 and 
1801 an even more thorough centraliza- 
tion and simplification of the fiscal struc- 
ture were decreed. The Bank of France 
was created, Feb. 1800. The lycees, or 
state secondary schools, were founded and 
numerous scholarships established for 
good students, May 1802. The final form 
of the revised civil code (the Napoleonic 
Code) was proclaimed in Mar. 1804. 
Throughout the entire period from 1789 
to 1815 *a strong attempt was made to 
keep out British industrial goods, at first 
through tariffs (thus reversing the royal 
policy of 1786) . and then by war. 

The symbol of national unity was the 
army, which for the 1st lime in Europe 
included all classes. No longer was the 
officer corps to be a small noble elite but 
rather the most able from all classes, 
leading a large mass of conscripts. This, 
more than Napoleon’s military genius, 
made France powerful during this period. 
Ironically, the spread of similar reforms 
and of French nationalism during Napo- 
leon’s successes eventually turned against 
the French and defeated them between 
1813 and 1815. 

The attempted partial restoration pf 
monarchical ways after Napoleon's defeat 
in 1815 caused another revolution in 
France in 1830. 

In spite of the 1830 revolution, only 
the rich were enlranchised. The Orleanist 
monarchy was dominated by the high 
financial and agricultural bourgeoisie 
whose old-fashioned banking and credit 
techniques inhibited rapid economic 
growth. Risk taking was discouraged, and 
heavy tariffs protected native industry 
against outside competition. Between 
1830 and 1848. coal production tripled 
but fell, behind Belgium's. Pig-iron pro- 
duction doubled but fell to 14 of Britain’s. 
Railway construction took place, but 
much more^ slowly than in Britain or 


parts of Germany (p. 689) . Poor adapta- 
tion to industrialization was a main cause 
of the business crisis of 1846-51. It was 
this and the arbitrary exclusion of the 
middle ranks of the bourgeoisie from 
politics that disillusioned this class with 
the system. 

It was not the bourgeoisie that took to 
the streets in 1848 to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, but the proletariat, which had 
been siifTering from repeated economic 
crises. But whereas in Britain the middle 
classes did not support worker action, in 
France they did (briefly) and again took 
control of the revolution and assured its 
success. After a short interlude of radical 
fervor, the middle classes once again 
turned conservative and a new Napoleon 
came to power, 10 Dec., 1848, to save the 
propertied against the masses. It was dur- 
ing the reign of xNapoleon III (1848-71) 
that France seriously industrialized. Rail- 
road construction went up 0 -fold, invest- 
ment banking was restructured, foreign 
trade tripled, and booms in stock-ex- 
change speculation characterized the 
period and marked the lasting triumph 
of the middle class in France. 

GERMANY. The problem of national 
integration was much more severe in 
Germany than in cither Britain or 
France. Before the Napoleonic era Ger- 
many was politically fragmented and 
Prussia merely the biggest of a host of 
German states. The social modernization 
of Germany began only during the 
Napoleonic period. In southwestern Ger- 
many Napoleon consolidated the petty 
states into several larger ones, 1803-6. 
Prussia was not under direct French con- 
trol, but its military humiliation per- 
suaded its aristocracy that some moderni- 
zation was necessary for national survival. 
Laws were promulgated to enable Prussia 
to mobilize against France. Serfdom was 
ended, Oct. 1807. Municipal self-govern- 
ment was encouraged, 1808; the army was 
reorganized, 1808-10; guilds were abol- 
ished, 1810-11; and universal military 
conscription decreed, 1814. These moves 
were accompanied by a conscious glorifica- 
tion of things German to arouse opinion 
against the French. The result was a 
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revolution from above, which succeeded 
well enough in reviving Prussian military 
power and in driving out Napoleon. 

After the Napoleonic Wars the aristoc- 
racy and the Prussian court reverted to a 
more natural conservatism, but the social 
effects of the reform continued. I'he 
artisan class declined, the cities grew, and 
the great industrial bourgeois families 
of Germany, such as the Knipps, were 
founded. The various customs unions of 
the 1830’s further stimulated the growth 
of industry. But the aristocracy retained 
its political privileges, and at least in Prus- 
sia there was no de\eloj)ment of constitu- 
tional government (though southern Ger- 
man states continued to be more progres- 
SM C than northern and eastern ones) . The 
period, in fact, was characterized by osten- 
sible tranquillity covering the changes and 
labeled the Biedcrmeier era (after an 
architect whose complacent style epito- 
mized the limes) . 

As in the case of the French revolution 
of 18*18, the mass discontent that ex- 
ploded in Germany in the same year was 
largely fed by discontented artisans who 
weie losing their jiosiiions to the growing 
industries. 1 here had been several out- 
breaks of discontent in the 1820's, 18.^0’s, 
and 1810's, but the revolution of 1848 was 
far more serious because it was supported 
in the countryside by the impoverished 
peasantry, and, most importantly, it was 
joined by the middle class liberals who 
had long been in the opposition. It w^as 
the latter element that seized control of 
the revolution (p. 190) 

7 he turmoil released by the 1848 re- 
volution, however, separated the bour- 
geoisie from its lower-class sur porters. 
The peasant upiisings destroyed too much 
property, the artisans asked that indus- 
trial freedom be curtailed, and the lib- 
erals were alienated. Ihe middle-class 
response in trying to stop a revolution 
opened the door for the aristocracy, who 
regained power by playing, on the one 
.hand, on the dislike of the poor for the 
bourgeoisie, and, on the other, on the 
bourgeoisie's fear of instability and radi- 
calism. 


Though the revolution was quickly de- 
feated, the conflicting forces it had brought 
into play set social policy, in Germany for 
the rest of the century. Toward the poor, 
the policy was to be fairly generous (by 
19th-cent. standards). On 16 May, 1853, 
child labor was proscribed (at a time 
when it was still current in Britain and 
France) in Prussia, and throughout the 
decade other measures pacified and re- 
lieved the poor. For the bourgeois there 
was nationalism wdiich was translated into* 
German unification, protection from out- 
side competitors, and an aggressive foreign 
policy. For the bourgeois there was also 
full industrial freedom and the social ac- 
ceptance of the wealthiest industrialists 
into the aristocracy through intermarriage. 
For the aiistocracy, especially for ijie Prus- 
sian junkers, there was. 1st, the imposition 
of taiiffs against food imports (part of the 
protectionist policy of 1879) and, 2nd, 
the maintenance of high social prestige 
and the senior jjosilions in the army. 
Binding all this logethei was an aggressive 
nationalistic monaichy and a bureaucracy 
whose top members were largely recruited 
ffom the richer classes. The upper middle 
class won a victory in the economic 
sphere ai the price of surrendering politi- 
cal control to the aristocracy and the 
monarchy. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

The growth of a mjddle class, and with 
it the desire for national bidc|)endcnce 
and integration, took place to a greater 
or lesser extent elsewhere in Europe. 

The case of Austria Hungary demon 
sirates what happens to a modernizing 
society which fails to integrate itself cul- 
turally. In 1848 there was no unified Aus- 
trian revolution; instead there was a 
Czech, a Hungarian, an Italian, and an 
Austrian uprising. Ihe way was paved 
for the eventual disintegration of the 
empire. 

In Russia there was no middle-class rev- 
olution because the middle class re- 
mained much too sinajl. In the mid-19lh 
cent, the economic developments which 
had unbalanced Western Europe had not 
yet occurred on a large scale in Russia. 
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In the rest of Eastern Europe the idea 
of nationalism spread, but the social and 
economic base o*" the middle classes was 
too weak to make its demands a real 
issue. Rather there was a series of na- 
tionalist uprisings against the Russian, 
Ottoman, and Austrian empires without 
strong accorppanying liberal movements. 

At the start of the 19th cent. Italy was 
as politically disunited as Germany, and 
throughout the 1st half of the century the 
goal of national unification was most 
deeply cherished by middle-class liberal se- 
cret societies (p. 149). Since it eventually 
proved too difficult for these groups to 
unite their country, there developed, as 
in Germany, a monarchical-liberal alli- 
ance that eventually succeeded in per- 
forming the task. 

In industrializing countries like Sweden 
economic progress such as the develop- 
ment of the railway system after 18.50 
brought with it the eventual triumph of 
liberalism within several decades. But in 
countries like Spain (which had little 
economic development outside of Bar- 
celona) no middle class evolved. The 
agrarian sector of the society was little 
changed and political life was moie typi- 
cal of nonmodern societies than of the 
more developed European nations. 

THE WESTERN INDUSTRIAL 
societies; 1860-1914 

THE NATURE OF RATIONAL- 
IZATION. In those countries where bour- 
geois revolutions and demands achieved a 
measure of success, and where there was 
successful industrialization, there followed 
certain institutional and value changes. 
Not only were political structures changed 
but also the structure of families, re- 
ligions, and daily work for most people. 
Attitudes toward these also changed. The 
ideal of rationalization spread from the 
economic to other sectors of society, as 
differentiated and specialized institutions 
were created at all levels to perform tasks 
previously left to more diffuse structures. 

1’he dominant value of industrializa- 
tion is rationalism. In business terms this 
is the capacity to take a given goal (prof- 


its) and consciously to examine the most 
suitable means of attaining it. Nonbusi- 
ness considerations such as family ties, 
religious beliefs, or the host of loyalties 
and obligations normally held by men 
must be relegated to a lesser place insofar 
as economic management is concerned. 

Rationality was not "invented” by 
middle-class entrepreneurs. The origins 
of western rationality are old and the 
systematic, rational pursuit of knowledge 
began in Europe during the Renaissance. 
Then the idea was to isolate the causes 
and effects of various natural phenomena 
from the bundle of religious and moral 
values of the time, just as business ra- 
tionality examines the best means of 
gaining profits and judges success by the 
careful accounting of results, so did mod- 
ern science from the 16th cent, onward 
judge the validity of its theories by the 
careful measurement of phenomena to 
see if the theoretical predictions coincided 
with observed events In rational business 
as in science, when events did not match 
expectation, new methods or explanations 
were sought. 

The modern period was preceded by 
the expansion of rationality into religion. 
A basic idea common to most varieties 
of Protestantism was that each believer 
ought to examine the Bible to find in it 
the correct principles. The means to at- 
tainment of proper religious thought were 
to be chosen and religious success meas- 
ured by worldly results, not by hypotheti- 
cal abstraction. Each individual was re- 
quired to bring his life into harmony with 
his religion, and success in the former was 
interpreted as a sign of grace in the latter. 
T hus the pursuit of business and scientific 
rationality was in harmony with religious 
expectations. 

The flowering of intellectual rational- 
ism look place in the 18th cent., when 
the notion of rationality spread to the 
examination of society and governments. 
But it was not until the growth and 
economic triumph of the middle class in 
the 19th cent, (a little earlier in Britain 
and the U.S.) that such rationalization 
spread to the wider society. 

The most obvious consequence of 
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economic rationalization was a vastly in- 
creased division of labor. Within factories 
more and more workers pq^-formed smaller 
and more precise tasks as part of an as- 
sembly line. A host of new occupations 
was created For example, full-time sci- 
entists first appeared in the 19th cent.; 
before, there had only been amateurs who 
rarely received their income purely from 
research. I'he numbers and types of doc- 
tors, lawyers, and engineers vastly in- 
creased. 7'ypes and varieties of industries 
multiplied. An index of this large-scale 
dilfeientiation was the growth of prop- 
erty, contractual, and administrative law 
and a relative decline iti the importance 
of religious and moral law. 

THE FAMILY. A further consequence 
of industrialization was increased social 
mobility. Rationality demanded that the 
best men be pickcil for the right jobs and. 
although this principle was \ery fai from 
being thoroughly carried out in the 19th 
cent , the need for efTicicncy at least 
caused widespread recognition of met it. 
Through education or liusiness or ad- 
ministrative skills it became possible for 
men to advance abo\e the positions into 
which they were born. I hc exj;ansion of 
the middle class ’‘lilieral” professions 
further opened the door to social advaiue- 
ment through education. Even peofile 
who did not raise their relative standing 
in society could realistically hope to raise 
theit material prosperity, and to educate 
theii children suniciently to raise their 
standing. 

Families had been the principal eco- 
nomic, welfare, and educational units in 
society In the industrial cities they teased 
to be units ol production. .Schools took 
over much of the educational function. 
Moreover, the dispersion of families 
through migrations in search of work dis- 
rupted the extended family and destioyed 
its capacity to lake care of its old and 
disabled members. In the new industrial 
society elders were a drag on a couple’s 
ability to live well and finance an ediKa 
lion for their children. .Similarly, too 
many children impoverished a family and 
made it less likely that the children would 
be well-enough educated to rise to higher 
social status. 


The destruction of the extended family 
was not simply the result of economic 
pressures. The young could escape from 
the restrictions of their eldeis and move 
to the city which had no restrictive tradi- 
tional obligations. Oi]ce married, young 
people desired to maximize their own 
enjoymeiu of material benefit^ and not to 
share them with others. 

Europe’s population through the early 
19th cent, had continued to rise because^ 
of tlie decline in death rates due mostly 
to economic advances. But as the u|)- 
waidly tonscious middle class became 
an ever larger proportion of the society, 
the binli rates began to fall (p. 875) . 
Rates fell most sharply among the middle 
classes, who saw a real possibility of im- 
prosing their position, or at least their 
children’s, and not so much among the 
very poor, who had no such hope. It was, 
moreover, the midille classes who tended 
to accumulate a certain amount of prop- 
erty and did not want to have to leave 
it to too many children. Neither the very 
rich nor the very poor had such concerns. 

^ Not only the industrial and commercial 
middle class but also the small landown- 
ing peasantry, who felt many of the same 
desires for the preservation of their prop- 
erty, limited the numljcr of their chil- 
dren. In fact, this [)henomenon was chieHy 
one of the lower middle class, lamlown- 
ing peasants, shopkeepers, and lower-level 
bureaucrats. France, the proverbial na 
tion of little shopkeepers and small 
farmers, had almost no increase in popu- 
lation between 1870 and 1940. 

In many rural areas in Western Europe 
the increased life expectancy of the old 
(which meant that they kept control of 
their farms longer) , the lack of new lands, 
and the increasing capital requirements 
lor running successful farms drove the 
young to the cities and overseas. Areas 
that had no industry lost population. For 
example, between 1818 and 1900 Ireland's 
population dropped Irom 8.2 million to 
4 5 million. (See further “World Popula- 
tion.” pp. 877 ff.) • • 

THE CHURCHES. Along with the 
family and the economy, religious institu- 
lions were also changed by, industriali- 
zation and the spread of the middle-class 
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ethic. Whereas churches had claimed wide 
competence outside of strictly religious 
matters, their field of action was gradually 
restricted during the 19th cent. 

In the first half of that century the 
bulk of the middle classes in Catholic 
Europe tended to be pronouncedly anti- 
clerical because of the alliance of the 
church and the old aristocracy. Even in 
Protestant countries the middle classes 
(tended toward opposing the power of 
official churches. In the U.S., for example, 
religion was excluded from direct inter- 
ference in politics even thougTi it -(;on- 
tinued to play a large role in men’s per- 
sonal lives. There was no established 
church in the U.S. 

Bismarck's relations with the Catholic 
populations and church in the German 
Empire in the 1870’s were conditioned by 
the church's hostility to industrialization 
and secularization of the state. His 
greatest ally in the struggle to destroy the 
influence of the Catholic Church was the 
middle class, while the church found sup- 
port from the working classes as well as 
from the aristocracy. Though the Kultur- 
kampf waged against Catholicism in the 
1870’s was cloaked in the guise of German 
nationalism, it was firmly opposed by the 
Lutheran Church and by the Prussian 
aristocracy, who saw it chiefly as a drive 
toward secularization of the schools and 
the legal system. (For example, civil mar- 
riage was introduced in Germany in 
1872.) 

In France, the early Revolution, 1789- 
95, had been violently anticlerical. 
Church lands had been confiscated, clergy 
persecuted, and ecclesiastical privileges re- 
moved. Napoleon was more lenient, but 
his concordat with Rome, 1801, affirmed 
the French state’s control over the church. 
Attempts to revive the former power of 
the church during the Bourbon restora- 
tion ended with the revolution of 1830. 
Thereafter, a combination of rejuvenated 
church thought and the growing social 
conservatism of the high bourgeoisie 
(especially after tfie radical popular ex- 
cesses of 1848) revived the power of the 
church. By the 1850’s the high bourgeoisie 
had become very Catholic. 


In opposition to this, there developed 
between 1850 and 1900 a powerful, mili- 
tantly anticlerical Freemasonry, drawing 
its support mainly from the members of 
the liberal professions (doctors, lawyers, 
and teachers) and the lower middle 
classes who eventually formed the Radical 
Party. In 1886 this group succeeded in 
having mildly anticlerical laws passed, 
designed to weaken the Catholic school 
system. The church issue, however, con- 
tinued to divide France until the anti- 
clericals succeeded, Dec. 1905, in formally 
disassociating church and state from each 
other by using the passions aroused by the 
Dreyfus case, 1891-99. The power of the 
French Catholic Church was broken. 

In Italy theie occurred a similar growth 
of anticlericalism in the early 19th cent, 
among the revolutionary middle classes. 
In the second half of the century the 
situation was (iirther e.xaccrbated by the 
refusal of the papacy to accept the politi- 
cal unification of Italy and the elimina- 
tion of the secular papal state. It was not 
until 1929 under Italian Fascism that 
state and church in Italy finally made 
their peace. 

In Great Britain the dominant religious 
institution was the Anglican Church, 
which played a powerful political role 
in the first half of the 19lh cent. Typi- 
cally, Britain handled her religious reform 
through parliamentary action. In 1828 the 
old law which prohibited Protestant Non- 
conformists and Catholics from holding 
office (the Test Act) was repealed. Never- 
theless, the largely middle-class non-Angli- 
can Protestants continued to be excluded 
from the universities and to be discrimi- 
nated against by the Anglican aristocracy. 
Much of the substance of the disagree- 
ment between Liberals and Conservatives 
in the Victorian period (as it had been 
between Whigs and Tories earlier) was 
over religion. The former were largely 
middle- and lower-class Dissenters (or 
Nonconformists) who fought the power 
of an official church as the middle class 
on the Continent fought the power of the 
Catholic Church. The universities were 
finally opened to Dissenters, 1871, and 
nonthurch primary schools were estab- 
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lishcd (though not in every part of 
Britain) . 

Naturally, these political crises o\er 
church-state relations and the weakening 
of the political power of the official 
churches furthered the general seculariza- 
tion of values and hastened the decline of 
religion’s influence over everyday life. 

BUREAUCRATIZATION AND CEN- 
TRALIZATION. The supremely rational 
management tool is a bureaucracy whose 
members are chosen and promoted ac- 
cording to their merit (that is, their 
technical capacity to advance the pur- 
poses of the organization) . Bureaucracies 
are sj^eciali/ed into departments skilled in 
particular facets of organizational require- 
ments. Such an administrative group is 
effective in all fields from industrial to 
military to religious organization. Bureau- 
cracy is not an exclusively modern phe- 
nomenon. but it is only in the modern 
period that it has fiecome so widespread. 

During the late 18th cent, governments 
began to undertake vast new tasks. It was 
necessary to integrate national economies 
and cultures, to command large armies 
to preserve national inteiests against out- 
siders, and to maintain internal social 
calm in the face of increasing social dis- 
locations. To fulfill these tasks govern- 
ments needed better administrations than 
they had presiously possessed. 

The earliest model of an efficient gov- 
ernment bureaucracy in modern times 
was the French Revolutionary-Na|)oleonic 
structure whose development was much 
helped by the previous grow’ih of the ad- 
ministration under the old monarchy. It 
consisted chiefly of some 90 departments 
ruled by career bureaucrats appointed by 
the central government. At the center the 
administration depended on a number of 
s|)ecially trained, technically proficient 
Jniieaucrats. Education was similarly re- 
organized and the French were the first 
to establish a series of state schools for the 
training of centrally controlled teaching 
cadres. Napoleon also greatly increased 
the size of the permanent police force. 

Britain was far slower to develop a 
centralized bureaucracy because, by com- 
parison with France, its monarchical in- 


stitutions had been less centralized. 
Nevci theless, the British rationalized 
much of their governing* structure during 
the 19th cent. In 1829 the 1st permanent 
police force was created in England, 
laigcly lo control rac^ical mobs. In 1834 
central control over the workhouses for 
the poor was established according to a 
new set of poor laws (Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act). In 1836 government registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deatlis wa^ 
l)egun to help the government keep track 
of its population. This served government 
inspectors in enforcing the factory re- 
form laws of the 1830’s. In 1835 municipal 
government was somewhat standardized 
by parliamentary law (Municipal Cor- 
porations Act) . Bit by bit local tradition 
and powers were replaced by 'central- 
goveinment authority Under the Liberal 
GladsKjiie government, 1871, the army 
began to be (onveried into a modern mili- 
tary mat bine where before it had been 
officered by genii y who had bought their 
commissions in 1870 the civil service was 
openetl to lompeiiiive examination. Be- 
fore the end of the century the govern- 
ment took in hand a number of welfare 
schemes to satisfy the demands of the 
working class. But over all, Britain, save 
for the U.S.. remained the slowest of the 
industrial powers to bureaucrati/c itself. 

The unitjiie characteristic of the Ger- 
man bureaucracy was the temaikablc 
development ol a highly rationalized and 
efficient arm) ruled by the bureaucracy of 
the general staff. 1 he Cierman bureauc- 
racy of the I9ih cent, had a particularly 
high reputation for technical competence. 

'I'he Inireaucracy of the U.S. grew even 
more slowly than that of Britain because 
of the decentralized form of government. 
It was only in the 1880’s that large-scale 
federal bureaucratization began with the 
creation of the 1st of the federal adminis- 
trative boards, the Interstate Commerce 
(Commission, 4 Feb., 1887. Only on 16 
Jan., 1883, was civil-service recruitment 
made competitive and, in some degree, 
by merit. • 

But in the U.S., as everywhere else in 
the industrial world, the habits of bureau- 
cratization spread much farther than 
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merely into the central government. Big 
industries, municipalities, and even some 
political parties came to be run according 
to the rules of bureaucratic efficiency. 
This was, however, only an intimation of 
what was to come ii^ the 20th cent. 

ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL IN- 
TEGRATION. The entire process of 
modernization made the various geo- 
graphic parts of the western nations ever 
,,;nore closely bound to each other. 
Whereas in medieval times a province 
could be detached from a state without 
disrupting the economic life of either, this 
became increasingly difficult in the I9th 
cent. 

Similarly, local customs and languages 
(or dialects) and loyalties tended to be 
increasiligly submerged by national lan- 
guage, law, and value systems. Economic 
interdependence was much helped by the 
need of industries for mass markets and 
by the growth of productive capacity. 
Improved communications also helped. 
Railways, telegraphs, and mass literacy 
and the growth of a popular mass press 
were the instruments of cultural integra- 
tion as well as of economic. The notion 
of the “nation,” though not a novelty in 
the 19th cent., was much strengthened. 

Conversely, the sprawling multilingual 
and multinational empires of Eastern 
Europe (the Austro-Hungarian, the Otto- 
man, and to some extent the Russian) 
failed to bind their peoples together, and 
became ever more vulnerable in face of 
the more modern powers. 

LIMITS OF 19TH.CENT. LIBERAL- 
ISM. The general rationalization of west- 
ern society brought a large number of 
benefits. 1 he standard of living rose to 
unprecedented heights after the painful 
beginnings of industrialization. The ad- 
vantages of science, education, and legal 
rights were spread to wide sectors of 
society which had not previously en- 
joyed them. Religious intolerance dimin- 
ished. (For example, the Jews were 
emancipated in France on 27 Sept., 1791, 
and elsewlicre in Western Europe follov/- 
ing the Napoleonic contjuest.) The politi- 
cal participation of the masses increased. 
These advantages may be subsumed 


under the title "liberalism,” and every- 
where liberalism's chief standard bearers 
were the growiqg middle classes. 

But middle-class rationalism had dis- 
tinct limitations. For one thing, with grow- 
ing prosperity and success the middle 
classes in the industrial world began to 
worry more about the conservation of 
their advantages than about the spread 
of these to the less advantaged. In the 2nd 
place, the fervent nationalism that ac- 
companied the rise of the middle classes 
turned increasingly into chauvinism. This 
trend produced the 1st formally racist 
ideology in history. In France, Joseph 
Gobineau (1816-82) expounded the doc- 
trine of Aryan racial superiority (Essay 
on the Inequality of the Human Races, 
1853-55) . In Germany, similar theories 
were popularized by Richard Wagner 
(1813-83) in his operas. At first such 
doctrines appealed mainly to the aris- 
tocratic sentiments that opposed the 
bourgeois revolutions, but toward the end 
of the 19th cent, their assumptions came 
to be increasingly adopted by the middle 
classes. 

France, the most middle class of the 
great European powers, came to be politi- 
cally dominated by the shopkeeper and 
small farmer toward the end of the cen- 
tury, and the fear of change felt by these 
groups slowed down progress in France 
decisively. .Small producers and distribu- 
tors were consistently protected against 
their larger and more efficient competi- 
tors. T his, combined with the lack of 
population growth, created a stagnant 
F'rench economy that was surpassed by 
Germany and the U.S. Of the major in- 
dustrial nations, France showed the 
slowest economic growth between 1870 
and 1914 (or for that matter, until 1939) . 
In other words, where the lower middle 
class became too dominant, progress 
slowed. 

Britain and Germany continued to be 
dominated by an alliance of the old aris- 
tocracies and the wealthy industrialists 
(2 classes that increasingly merged as they 
intermarried) . The U.S. toward the end 
of the 19th cent, became increasingly 
dominated by big-business elements, the 
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1st generation of the great millionaires, 
Rockefeller, Morgan. Harriman, and 
others. Where the major industrialists 
had such control over their nation’s eco- 
nomies, they continued to pi ess the ex- 
pansive industrial growth on which their 
positions rested. 

Though the economies of most of the 
industrial powers did not fall under the 
domination of the lower middle classes, 
the chauvinism of these classes influenced 
foreign policy. In Britain, at first Disraeli, 
and then Joseph Chamberlain, rose to 
power on the nationalism of these ele- 
ments. Political imperialism and the con- 
quest of colonies was one of the results. 
This was also the case in Germany. Italy, 
France, and e\cn the T S., whose war with 
Spain carried imperialist overtones. 

Toward the end of the century social 
Darwinism, epitomized by the works of 
Herbert Speruer (1820-19()!I) and W. G. 
Sumner (ISIO-IQIO) , tended to become 
po[)ular among the middle classes. This 
ideology claimed th.n, as in the plant and 
animal w'orld, so in the human world, 
the most capable rise to the top. l ire most 
capable were presumed to be the biologi- 
cally strongest, and therefore, to improve 
the race, it was necessary to avoid helping 
the poor, who constituted a weakening 
element This sort of reasoning was ex- 
tended to nationalities. The industrial 
whites were said to be racially superior 
to the nonindustrialized peoples outside 
Europe and the U.S. since the former 
were materially more successful. 

RISE OF WORKING CLASS MOVE- 
MENTS. It was not the aim of the 
middle-class revolutions of the late 18th 
and 19th cents, to absorb the indu trial 
working class or proletariat into national 
political life or to sjjread the material 
benefits of industrialization to it. Indeed, 
the standard of life of carl) British. French, 
and German workers was low'. In Orleanist 
France, for example, the working day in 
the new industrial cities was K) hours 
Half a man’s wages w’as spent on bread 
alone. Meat was almost ne\er available. 
Conditions in Britain were somewhat bet- 
ter by the 18.30’s, but child labor, low 
wages, and wretched living standards were 


still common. Prostitution, alcoholism, 
and the other social diseases symptomatic 
of the bewilderment of* uprooted rural 
folk dumped into the cities abounded. It 
was reports of these miseries that fueled 
Marx’s revolutionary iridignation. 

Two sets of factors, however, changed 
this palter n. First, the increased produc- 
tivity of industry made it ever more pos- 
sible to spread material benefits to the 
workers, and even highly desirable to in-, 
elude them in the rising prosperity in 
order to expand markets. Second, the 
numerical growth of the working class, 
its increased concentration, improved 
metho(h of communications, and a higher 
standard of literacy made it increasingly 
easier for the working class to organize 
itself. In the end the threat of v^iolence 
posed by working-class organizations to 
the established system at the end of the 
I9th cent, convinced the higher and 
middle classes of the industrial nations 
that it was better to give in to some 
working-class demands than to face the 
disruptive elfect> and possible social chaos 
tl^at would result from violent confronta- 
tion. 

Working class demands were fairly 
simple, shorter hours, a higher standard 
of living, the right to form unions and 
strike, and some sort of welfare scheme to 
replace the vanished welfare coverage of 
the rural extended f?imily and to protect 
workers from the wide economic swings 
then current. 

SOCIALISM. Before the revolutions of 
18-18 there were intellectual socialist pro 
grams, r g , those of Claude Henri de 
Saint Simon (1700-1825) , Charles Fourier 
(1772-1837). Pierre Proudhon (1809- 
6.5) , and others, several socialist utopian 
movements (most notably that of Robert 
Owen, I77I-I858), and a host of pro- 
let irian outbursts ranging from that of 
Francois Babocuf (1760-97) during the 
French Revolution to (diartist agitation 
ill England. But these were only weakly 
organized movements and there were no 
real socialist parties: ncflr was ther^ much 
trade union activity, since this was illegal 
in most of the industrial countries. 

The abortive national workshops of 
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1848 France were the 1st serious attempt 
by an industrializing nation to guarantee 
fair and full employment to workers. 
But the defeat of the far left between 
1848 and 1850 by an aroused middle class 
ended this experin^ent. 

In 1864 the 1st Socialist International 
convened ^and was dominated by the 
theories and personality of Karl Marx 
(1818-83). In 1871 the Paris Commune 
proved the disruptive potential of the 
radical left. But in fact the Commune 
was largely controlled by the followers of 
Auguste Blanqui (1805-81) and Proud- 
hon, who were more typically small arti- 
sans opposed to industrialization than 
Marxist industrial workers. 

In Germany the 1st socialist movement 
was led by Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64) 
and as early as 1866 it received some en- 
couragement from Bismarck, who eventu- 
ally hoped to use it against possil)lc 
middle-class opposition. One of the results 
of this vague alliance was Bismarck’s 
support for universal suffrage (granted in 
Prussia in 1866). Though formally 
Marxist, the German Socialist Party 
(founded in 1875) had an increasing 
stake in the system against which it 
preached as its parliamentary representa- 
tion rose. In 1877 it received 493rOOO 
votes; in 1884, 550,01)0 votes; in 1887, 
763,000 votes; in 1890, 1.427.000 votes; 
and by 1912 it was the largest single party 
in Germany. The German labor class was 
even stronger than these figures indicate 
since many of the Catholic workers ad- 
hered to the Catholic Center Party. 

In France the strength of the Socialist 
Party also gradually rose. In 1884 trade 
unions were legalized. In 1899 the so- 
cialists participated in a government 
coalition in Parliament for the 1st time 
(largely because of their pro-Dreyfus, 
anticlerical, antiarmy, and anticonserva- 
tive position) . But because of the socialist 
tendency to co-operate with the system, 
and despite its formal theoretical Marx- 
ism, tliere developed a split in the French 
working class between the trade unions 
and the Socialist Party. The trade unions 
felt that they were not gaining enough 
concrete benefits, while the socialists 


under Jean Jaur6s (1859-1914) took an 
increasingly moderate tack and limited 
their activity tp parliamentary maneuvei- 
ing. The anarcho-syndicalist movement 
that developed from the more violence- 
oriented trade-union movement in France 
later formed the heart of the French Com- 
munist Party (founded in Dec. 1920) . 

In 1889 the 2nd International was 
formed. It too was Marxist, but it was 
ideologically split between the reformists 
and the revolutionaries. By organizing 
workmen’s benevolent associations and by 
providing insurance, cultural activities, 
and even some schooling for the children 
of their members, the more successful 
European socialist parties cooled revolu- 
tionary ardor. Although from 1890 to 
1914 there were frequent strikes and al- 
though the myth persisted of the great 
general strike that would eventually over- 
throw bourgeois society, strikes tended to 
be for short-term objectives and not for 
ultimate political ideals. In 1898 Eduard 
Bernstein (1850-1932) proposed that the 
socialist parties abandon their revolu- 
tionary ideologies. His ideas were de- 
feated by the orthodox Marxist Karl 
Kautsky (1851-1938) , but while the intel- 
lectual aims of the European socialists 
remained revolutionary, their actions did 
not. By 1914 French and Get man socialists 
were loyal supporters of their govern- 
ments and the ideals of proletarian inter 
nationalism were quite dead (leading 
Lenin to denounce Kautsky as an arch- 
hypocrite and betrayer of Marxism) . 

BRITI.SH LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
In Britain and the United States analogies 
could be found with continental Europe 
except that the labor movements began 
as gradualist reform movements without 
passing through a prolonged Marxist revo 
lutionary stage. 

The almost unique quality of the 
British Labour movement was its early 
association with religion. Nonconformist, 
primiiivist Protestant sects filled many of 
the emotional and social needs of the 
British working class, and though these 
sects were frowned upon by the Church 
of England, they remained nonrevolu- 
tionary and absorbed much of the radi- 
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calism of the poor. Xfethodisni in Britain 
grew from 60,000 members in 1790 to 
about 600,000 in 1850. Tiliere were, more- 
over, other similar sects, though the 
Methodists were the largest. These sects 
grew in periods of social and economic 
turmoil and retreated in periods of 
stability. For example, the height of Char- 
tist agitation coincided with a rapid in- 
(rcase in their numbers. After 1850 their 
growth was slow-ed by the amelioration of 
working-class conditions, but they con- 
tinued to grow rapidly in the newly indus- 
trialized parts of Britain. Thus as trade 
unions developed (they were legalized in 
1824, 60 years ahead of France), theii 
leaders and membership tended to be 
more religious than their continental 
counterparts and consequently less Marx- 
ist and revolutionary. (On the Continent 
there was a tendency outside of Catholic 
parts of Germany for the chinches to 
lca\e workers alone, and they in turn 
were largely agnostic.) 

In the 1830’s and ISlO’s a series of laws 
limited child and female labor in British 
mines and factories and remedied some 
of the harsher conditions of working-class 
life. In 1851 the 1st modern trade union, 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
was formed in Britain. It was the purpose 
of this union to keep itself out of politics 
and to work instead for the improvement 
of its members’ standard of life. In 1867 
some of the working class were enfian- 
chised by the 2nd Reform Bill (Disraeli 
felt that he could thereby gain the votes 
of the workers) , and in 1884 the .Srd 
Reform Bill enfranchised almost all the 
urban workers. In 1883 the Fabian Society 
was formed by British intellectu ds who 
felt that evolutionary socialism was de- 
sirable. In the 1880’s unskilled workers 
were organized for the 1st time and this 
produced the successful dock strike of 
1889. In 1906 the trade unions and the 
Fabians united to form the Labour Party. 

U.S. TRADE UNIONISM. American 
trade unionism had its roots in the post- 
Revolutionary and Jeffersonian eras, en- 
joyed an efflorescence during the 1830’s, 
but really came to maturity after the Civil 
War. But the Knights of Labor, founded 
in 1869, and the National Labor Union 


included only a small part of the workers * 
of the U.S. .\s of 1885 the Knights of 
Labor engaged in a series of strikes that 
brought them about 700,000 members. In 
1886 the American Federation of Labor 
was formed, but it wjs more an organiza- 
tion of skilled craft workers than a mass 
union trying to include all workers. It 
was also much less radical than the 
Knights of Labor, who, however, were 
too loosely organized to survive the r^ 
action that came in the wake of the Chi- 
cago Haymarket Square bombing, 1886, 
attributed to anarcho-Communists. 

Although American labor has always 
been considered reformist rather than 
revolutionary, and although the most suc- 
cessful of the labor organizations, the 
A.F. of L., was always aniiievormionary, 
the gains made by American labor in the 
1880’s and I890’s may in part have been 
the response to a senes of violent strikes: 
Railway strike, 1877, McCormick strike, 
1886, Homestead, 1892, Pullman, 1894, 
coal strike, 1002. In the 1877 railioad 
strike federal tioops weie called in, and 
jhe government adopted a hostile posture 
toward radical unionism. But by the 
Pre.sidency of Theodore Roosevelt 
(1901-9) , a new attitude emerged. Within 
a comparatively short time progressive la- 
bor measures were adopted. In President 
Wilson’s 1st term, 1913-17, a Seaman’s Act 
was passed, 4 Mar.T 1915, and child labor 
was prohibiied by Congiess, 1 Sept., 1916 
—though this act was later declared in- 
valid by the courts. By the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act, 15 Oct, 1914, labor received 
the right to organize itself, to strike, and 
to demand collective bargaining. 

The partial success of working-class 
movements in the West up to 1914 legiti- 
mized labor organizations and brought 
certain benefits to the workers. It did not 
yet lead to what has since become known 
as the welfare state. By accepting the 1st 
demands of the working class, however, 
western societies blunted the revolution- 
ary potential of thei labor movements. 
This was made possible only by the ever 
rising productive capacity of the indus- 
trial economy which inade.it easier to 
spread material benefits to all. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, 
1914-55 

THE EVE OF WORLD WAR I. Be 

tween 1890 and 19M it began to seem as 
though the industrial countries were en- 
tering a period of great stability. The 
struggle between aristocracies, bourgeois, 
v'orkers, and peasants was ending. In Ger- 
many and Britain the old aristocracies 
had survived, but they had accepted, 
though in different ways, industrialization 
and were merging with the richer indus- 
trialists. The middle classes were content 
with their prosperity, and even the work- 
ing class had been sufficiently pacified to 
blunt its revolutionary impact. In Frame 
the coalition between the bourgeois and 
the prosperous farmers and peasants found 
a new stability following the resolution of 
the church-state conffitt of 1905. Even the 
radical labor unions were less anarchistic 
by 1910 than before. In the U.S. the 
pacification of labor had begun and the 
reforms of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson had largely placated 
the populist progressives. 

In the nonindustrial world the western 
powers and Japan fiad political or eco- 
nomic control. It was only in Eastern 
Europe, in the Balkans, in the Ottoman 
Empire, and in Russia that there seemed 
much potential for instability. 

WAR CASUALTIES. World War l' 
destroyed the illusion of tranquillity. 
The casualty figures alone reveal the ex- 
tent of the blow, though they cannot 
measure the moral and economic shock. 

Approximate Number oi Deaihs During nil 
War Due to Figiitin(., 101 1-18 


Germany 1,900,000 

Russia 1 ,700,000 

France 1,400.000 

Austria-Hungary 1,000.000 

U.K. 750.000 

Italy 500.000 

Turkey . 400.000 

Serbia 400,000 

U.S. 115,000 


Counting bodi deaths and serious inju- 
ries, the French casualty rale was 25% 


of the total army. For Serbia, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria-Hungary, these rates 
were higher. Dcr.th on an appalling scale 
and the accompanying privations brought 
old social systems into question. All the 
major losers went through subsequent 
revolutions (Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
T urkey, and Russia, which may be re- 
garded as a loser despite its support for 
the eventual victors from 1914 to 1917) . 

POSTWAR GERMANY. During the 
last 2 years of the war, Germany fell 
under the total control of the army gen- 
eral staff. Imminent military collapse, 
Nov. 1918, provoked a revolt in the army 
and navy among tired and disillusioned 
soldiers. On 9 Nov., 1918, the German 
emperor abdicated and the war ended 2 
days later. 

The Weimar Republic which followed 
had the general su[)port of the moderate 
socialists, the Catholics, and most of the 
middle classes, but it never destroyed the 
pre-eminence of the big industrialists, of 
the landowning Prussian funkers, or of 
the army. From 1919 to 1923 the govern- 
ment had to rely on the army to crush 
revolts from the right and left (among 
them .Adolf Hiller's aiiempied Nazi coup 
of 8-9 Nov.. 1923). By 1922 the German 
economy had not yet recovered from the 
war because of the continued occupation 
of the Rhineland and because of the 
heavy reparations payments it had to 
make. From 1918 to Jan. 1923, the value 
of the German mark deteriorated from a 
rate of 4 marks to U.S. SI to over 7,000 
to .SI. By 1 Nov., 1923, the rate had 
fallen to 1 30.()00.()0(), ()()() marks to Jl. 
While the holders of real property did 
not suffer, especially those with debts, the 
middle and lower classes had their sav- 
ings wiped out. As small businesses col- 
lapsed, unemployment rose, and a general 
depression began. T hese events so fright- 
ened anil demoralized the middle classes 
that they began to turn increasingly to- 
ward the radical right, while significant 
numbers of workers became Communists. 
From 1924 to 1929 there was a recovery, 
but the army, the landowners, and the 
industrialists continued to fear a Com- 
munist takeover and thus financed right- 
wing antidemocratic forces. The depres- 
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sion of 1929 precipitated a new crisis of 
confidence. 

FRANCE IN THE l»20’s. France did 
not 'suffer the kind of collapse that oc- 
curred in (iermany. On the contrary, the 
illusion of stability and prosjieiity pre- 
vented the necessary raiionalizaiiun ol an 
economy that was retaining too many 
small family firms operating inefficiently 
behind a wall of tariffs. Wai losses seri- 
ously aggravated the population problem, 
and the birth rate remained too low. Only 
through immigration from Eastern Eu- 
rope did France manage to keep its 
population from declining. Kiu the av- 
erage age of the population increased, 
and this strengthened the social conserva 
tism of the government. Furthermore, the 
influx of immigrants served to reawaken 
the chauvinism and anti Semitism of the 
1890’s. 

BRITAIN IN THE 1920’s. The end 
of the war opened a period of economic 
depression in Great Britain, from which 
it did not really escape until the late 
1930’s From 1919 to 1921 there was a 
scries of labor strikes which almost pro- 
duced a general strike. In Glasgow, Jan.- 
Fcb. 1919, the army was used to put down 
a Communist-type workers’ revolt. De- 
spite the Housing .Act of 1919 and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920, 
the social situation remained tense. In 
1920 there was a 9-day general strike in 
response to a new economic slowdown 
produced by the government’s attempt to 
preserve the pound sterling at its old 
value. Ehe strike failed because it could 
not gain middle-class support, but its fail- 
ure did nothing to solve Britain’s piob 
lem, arising from its loss of its leading 
industrial position to the U.S.. Germany, 
and Japan, which had captured many of 
its foieign markets. 

U.S. IN THE 1920’s. Of the major par- 
ticipants in World War I, the U.S. was 
hurt least. Between 1923 and 1929 iheie 
Was a spectacular economic boom. In 
1919 there had been 65 automobiles for 
every 1,000 people; in 1929 there were 
200. Union membership declined. In- 
creased wealth and the loosening of social 


restrictions (especially for women) pro- * 
duced a spirit of general buoyancy. The 
1920’s saw vast proliferation of those arche- 
typal .Americans, the salesman and the 
advertiser, whose task it was to convince 
the population that tliey needed the ever- 
growing number of consumer goods being 
produced. • 

Ihere were, however, problems pro- 
duced by this very success. On 16 Jan., 
1920, the sale of alcohol in the U.S. wa^ 
piohibited (the Volstead Act) . Ameri- 
cans did not, however, stop drinking 
Kcjuoi. Instead, the licjuor industry was 
replaced by highly organized, and crimi- 
nal, bootlegging operations. In the 13 
years that followed, not only did a large 
proportion of Americans knowingly 
violate the law, but the big crirfie syndi- 
cates established themselves so solidly 
that even after the end of prohibition 
they remained strong by branching out 
into other illegal activities such as nar- 
cotics and gambling. The hypocritical 
complacency engendered by prohibition 
was generalized into a lack of concern 
for social and economic reform and an 
excessive gloiification of business values. 

It also produced a wave of aniiforeign 
cfiaiivinistic nationalism. Radical aliens 
weie depot ted, socialists were persecuted, 
and the Ku Klux Klan (originally created 
in the South in 1667 as an anti-Negro 
organization) came back to life as anti- 
Negro, anti-Semitic, and anii-(Jatholic. 

One sector of the economy, agriculture, 
went into a depression after World War 1. 

By 1929 a crisis in overproduction was 
spreading to all parts of the economy. 
This was accompanied by frenetic, un- 
regulated stockinarket and real-estate 
speculation. In Oct.-Nov. 1929 there was 
a stock market crash. The credit structure 
of the U.S. tumbled. Since America had 
accurnulatccl large short-term investments 
in Europe, it withdrew them to compen- 
sate. The economies of the rest of the 
industrial world qukkly followed the 
American one into depression. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. By 1932-33 the 
unemployment problem had become 
severe in most of the industrial countries. 
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Approximate Unemployment Figures, 
1932-33 
^(million) 


U.S. 

15.0 

Germany 

6.0 

U.K. 

3.0 

France 

0.5 


The nonindustrial countries also suffered 
as the prices of their exports fell drasti- 
^cally. Only the Soviet Union, which had 
withdrawn from the world economy, re- 
mained largely untouched. 

There were 2 broad types of response 
to the depression, the fascist and the 
democratic. 

RISE OF FASCISM. Fascism triumphed 
in those counuies that had retained 
powerful antidemocratic landowning aris- 
tocracies. European fascist movements, 
however, were not exclusively or even 
mostly aristocratic ones. 'They tended to 
get their mass support Irom the lower 
middle classes for whom depression meant 
ruin. Fascism was fed by the middle and 
upper classes’ fear of socialist or Com- 
munist takeovers. Since unemployed 
workers gravitated toward the radical left, 
the depression everywhere increased this 
fear. The combined agrarian and petty 
bourgeois bent of most fascist movements 
produced a paradoxical ideology that was 
both antilabor and anti-big business. To 
reform crisis-ridden societies, fascists from 
Japan to Spain promised a return to the 
“old agrarian virtues," the curbing of bi^ 
capitalists, and the purification of the 
nation from “evil foreign influences.” (By 
these they meant liberals, Jews, Reds, 
bankers, and/or anarchists.) The fascists 
promised to replace the unregulated, 
chaotic, too individualistic, and too 
strongly competitive quality of modern 
life by a regulated corporate society in 
which guildlike occupational groupings 
would take care of their members, protect 
them, and represent them in the state. 
Thus democracy could be replaced by the 
corporate state. 

In practice fascist ideology tended to 
break down when it achieved power be- 
cause of the practical impossibility of 
implementing its programs. Since fascists 


came to power largely with the support of 
fearful elites, fascist governments con- 
tinued to support these elements once in 
power. But in industrial countries the big 
industrialists were too important a part 
of the elite to allow an anti-big-business 
program to develop; moreover, industrial 
output was a vital part of national 
strength, and a simple return to an 
agrarian past was out of the question. 
Instead of becoming real corporate soci- 
eties, most fascist countries simply turned 
into repressive police states helping to 
keep the rich safe from the poor. 

ITALY UNDER MUSSOLINI. The 1st 
fascist government was created before the 
depression in Italy. Benito Mussolini 
(1883-1945) organized fascist youth 
groups in 1919 to fight in the streets 
against Communists and unionists. Italy’s 
slow economic recovery from the war led 
to numerous workers’ strikes, 1919-22, as 
well as to serious incidents of agrarian 
violence. True to foim, the frightened 
middle and upper cl.isses responded by 
contributing to Mussolini’s growing 
strength. With the help of the king of 
Italy, Mussolini came to power on 29 
Oct., 1922. In 192.5 all parlies but the fas- 
cists were made illegal. Mussolini, how- 
ever, substituted public works programs 
and an extremist nationalist policy for 
real social reform. Though Italy’s econ- 
omy never achieved the desired level of 
prosperity, Mussolini’s regime managed to 
achieve wide popular support and main- 
tain social and political stability until 
World War II. 

EASTERN EUROPE. In some of the 
less industrialized European states semi- 
fascist governments also came into power 
in the 1920’s. In Hungary the Communist 
revolution led by Bela Kun (1885-1937) 
produced a fascist reaction. The regime 
of Adm. Miklbs Horthy (1868-1957), 
however, was more purely of the agrarian 
elite than Italy’s. In 1930 a few hundred 
families owned over 35% of Hungary’s 
land. In Poland there was a military coup 
in May 1926 which brought a similar type 
of regime to power. 

Other Eastern European countries had 
weaker aristocracies and thus had more 
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or less effective land reforms. But as 
Germany regained its economic power in 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, ^/le nonindustrial 
Eastern European countries (and Czech- 
oslovakia was the only well-industrialized 
one) l)ecamc increasingly dependent on 
it. They exported their agricultural pro- 
duce and raw materials to Germany in 
return for industrial products, and Ger- 
many came to dominate their economies 
as if they were colonies. This facilitated 
the rise of fascism, particularly in Ru- 
mania and Austria. 

PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. In 1933 a 
fascist corporate slate was declared in 
Portugal, and after a bloody civil war 
(193G-.39) Spain also became a fascist 
slate. These, however, were more agrarian 
than industrial fascist regimes. 

GER.MANY UNDER HITLER. 
Though much more industrialized than 
Ital), Germanv still had a landed aristoc- 
racy, a powerful antidemocratic army and 
bureaucracy, and, most significant, an in- 
secure, disillusioned middle class which 
had hardly recovered from the financial 
collapse of 192.3 when ii was hit by the 
depression of 1929. Since the working 
class seemed to be going increasingly 
Communist, the Nazi Party of Adolf 
Hiller (1889-191.5) gained many adher- 
ents from the middle classes. Using the 
example of Mussolini’s fascist toughs of 
the early 1920's, Hiller created the Brown 
Shirts (Storm Troopers). By early 1932 
there were 300,000 of these (many of 
them unemployed men) , forming a 
private Nazi army. In 1930 and 1931 in a 
series of private meetings with Ger- 
man industrialists, Hitler raised much of 
the money necessary to finance h\ party. 
In 1932 he gradually won over the Junker 
and officer aristocracy by posing as the 
only bulwark against Communism. On 
30 [an., 1933, after important electoral 
successes, he came to power. On 23 ^far. 
(Enabling Law) he received absolute 
power. 

In their drive to power, the Nazis had 
created not only their own army but also 
their own administrative structure parallel 
to the state's. This machinery moved 
rapidly to take control of Germany after 


Hitler’s accession to power. The semi-de-* 
centralized federal structure was disman- 
tled and replaced by hill centralization, 
Jan. 1934. Earlier the Nazis had begun • 
implementing their anti-Semitic policy by 
removing all state bmeaucrats from office 
if they were Jewish, Apr.-July 1933. All 
cultural activities were placed under the 
party, 22 Sept., 1933. In Mar.-Apr. 1934 
trade unions were ilesiroyed. 

But in the 1st year of Nazi rule the\^ 
developed a split between the mass revolu- 
tionary Nazi movement (whose power 
base was the Brown Shirts) and the 
more piagmatic Hitler. The radical Nazis 
aimed to eliminate the big capitalists 
as well as the aristocratic elements of the 
ofliicr corps. Hitler wished to avoid such 
social upheaval, which might have seri- 
ously weakened Germany. On 30 June, 
1934, the radical wing of the Nazi Party 
was violently purged, muth to the relief 
of the Gciman conservatives. 

Hitler, however, was not a simple pup- 
jK*t of the old-line conservatives. He 
continued to move toward the elimina- 
tion of every independent organization in 
(iermany and to make the entire society 
subservient to the |)arty. The (Tiristian 
churches were restricted. secret police, 
the Gestapo, placed its agents everywhere 
to root out subversion. The introduction 
of so many young Nazi officers amounted 
to a virtual take-otcr of the army (thus, 
on 20-21 July, 1944, when the officer 
cor|)s tried to overthrow Hitler, it was eas- 
ily defeated and much of the old Junker 
high-offuer caste was licjuidaied) . In Sept. 
1936, Hitler proclaimed a 4-Year Eco- 
nomic Plan which put German industry 
diiectly under party control. By that 
lime the Nazi regime had become as 
‘Totalitarian” as ilie contemporary Soviet 
Russian regime. 

TOTALITARIANISM. Dictatorship 
was not a new phenomenon in history. 
But until the 1920 s and 1930’s it had not 
been technically possible for any state to 
assume such thorough control of all levels 
of society. It was only with modern mass 
communications that there could be the 
possibility of ever present mass indoc- 
trination. Only a highly efficient bureauc- 
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racy could control so many details. T his 
effective control over the totality of Ger- 
man life was what distinguished German 
fascism from other European fascisms, 
even Italian fascism, since these had 
arisen in far less eljicient and industrial- 
ized societies. 

FRANCE. IN THE 1930’s. Those 
countries that lacked reactionary military 
and (juasi-feudal elites did not tuin to 
fascism during the depression. In France, 
it is true, a host of fascist movements de- 
veloped, of which the Cagoulards (hooded 
men), the Patriotic Youth, |ac(|ucs Do- 
riot's French Popular Party, and the older 
Cross of Fire were the most important. 
Doriot’s party actually acliievcd a mem- 
bership of some half-million at its height 
in the late 1980’s. But unlike Italy, there 
was no French monarchy to help the 
fascists into power. Nor was there a 
Junker class, a hereditary ofheer caste, or 
even an antirepublican buieaiKiacy. I he 
monarchists (chiefly in the .Action Fran- 
^aise) remained a risible minority of re- 
actionary youili who never ])layed an 
important role. (It was only the Geinian 
occupation between 1910 and 1944 that 
permitted a fascist regime to establish 
itself in France.) 

France’s early response to the depres- 
sion was to seal itself off from the outside 
world by tariffs, to maintain price sup- 
ports, and to discourage industrial com- 
petition. This kept France safe until, 
1931-32, when the cheapness of foreign 
products made it impossible for France 
to sell goods abroad. Even then unemploy- 
ment remained low compared to Ger- 
many, Britain, or the U.S. Conservative 
economic policies remained in force until 
1936, and prevented a rationalization of 
the Fretich economy. 

In May 1936, the Front Populaire, a 
leftist coalition of Socialists, Communists, 
and Radicals (which in France meant 
moderates) , came to power. The Front 
quickly passed a series of labor reform 
bills. A 40hour wofkweek was instituted. 
But the economy itself was neither over- 
hauled nor primed by heavy government 
spending ai>d, predictably, it remained 
stagnant. The demoralization of France 


produced by this stagnation, its declining 
strength vis-a-vis Germany, and its insis- 
tent social antj. economic conservatism 
(popular and moderate as it was) led to 
its startlingly rapid defeat by Germany in 
1940. 

BRITAIN IN THE 1930’s. Great Brit 
ain responded to the depression by re- 
versing its century-old free trade policy in 
1932. But since there had been a Labour 
goxerrunent in power at the start of the 
depression, the election of 1931 brought a 
Conservative victory. Britain thus did not 
engage in a wholesale program of reform 
to overcome the depression, and it was 
not until rearmament for World War II 
began tliat, in the late 1930’s. it regained 
its prosperity. 

U.S. IN THE 1930's. Of the major west- 
ern democratic nations, the U.S. carried 
out the most ambitious program of social 
reform in response to the depression. TTie 
New Deal, as this relorm program was 
tailed, did not really end the depression 
(that had to wait until the heavy spend- 
ing put into rearmament from 1939 on), 
but it did restore domestic tranquillity 
and confident e in the government. It also 
eiidetl many of the most glaring social in- 
justices. 

An outstanding feature of the New 
Deal and ol New Deal legislation was the 
increase it entailetl in the activity of the 
federal government After Roosevelt’s ac- 
cession to power, 4 Mar., 1933, a flood of 
federal legislation const iously attempted 
to correct social injustices and improve 
the lot of the underprivileged. Acts of 
Congress and of the executive reformed 
banking, securities trading, and the cur- 
rency, created jobs foi the unemployed, 
and regulated housing, agticulturc, wages, 
labor relations, iiadc unions, pensions, in- 
suiance, and taxation (p. 445) . Though 
highly unpopular among many of the af- 
fluent in the U.S., these measures saved 
the old social system by reforming it. 

THE ROOTS OF SOCIAL INSTA- 
BILITY. Industrialization continued the 
differentiation and rationalization of so- 
ciety which had started in the 18th and 
19ih cents. But by 1930 there remained 
large parts of society for whom new 
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integraii\e bonds had not yet evolved 
to replace traditional ones. One indica- 
tion of the decay of old ^social bonds was 
continued urbanization. Another was the 
continued disintegration of ‘traditional 
extended families and their replacement 
by more upwardly mobile, smaller fami- 
lies The birth rare continued to fall (ev 
tept for a momentary upward spurt after 
World War I), and this moxemeiit was 
accelerated by the depression. 

FEMINIST MOVEMENT. Yet another 
clement of social change was the new 
role played by women. Rather than re- 
maining in the traditionallv subordinated 
roles which they had held, some women 
bcg.in to compete with men in political 
ami eionomic life, a process actelcrated 
by the use of women in factories during 
World War I. Though the pattern 
changed slowly for the majority of women 
(in the IMtiO's men still held almost all 
superior positions), there were certain 
dramatic legal changes such as the exten- 
sion of the light to vote to women (1918- 
20 in the U.S , Riitain, and Germany, but 
not until 1915 in Fiame and Japan) . 

INCREASE IN GOVERNMENTAL 
ACTIVITY. All these continuing changes 
increased the problem of the individuars 
isolation from larger social units which 
could support him in times of trouble. 
T his made individuals feel more vulner- 
able to the complex and distant forces 
that shaped their daily life. In every in- 
dustrial society in the 1930’s, strong 
pressures arose for increased government 
action. Were there no longer any ex- 
tended families to care for the old? Then 
the government must do it. Did stock- 
market sfiec Illation biing unemploy ment? 
The government must regulate it. And in- 
deed central governments were the only 
agencies that could effectively deal with 
the intermeshing world economic and 
social problems before which local associa- 
tions were dwarfed. 

Government action was not enough. 
The upiooicd also sought to form their 
own associations for protection and com- 
panionship. These tended to play into 
the hands of political parties which could 
use them for their own purposes. Thus 
workers' associations fulfilled more than 


political purposes, but they also provided 
a main base of support loi various leftist 
parties. Early fascist jnovements were 
coalitions of similar types of groups. The 
logical extension of this search for new 
groupings was the overall attempt to 
organize men’s lives in the totalitarian 
st.itcs, and it was the need^for new or- 
ganization that allowed totalitarianism to 
succeed In countries where economic and 
social change was sufficiently gradual to 
allow older associations and groupings to 
survive, there was less need for govern- 
ment involvement. 

WORLD WAR II CASUALTIES. 

World War II surpassed all previous wars 
in total casualties. It was at once a racist 
war (of Germans against Slavs and Jews, 
of Jaj)anese against whites), anddeologi- 
cal war (of fascism against all other sys- 
tems) . an economic, and a nationalistic 
war. Tedinical efficiency made mass 
slaughter possiI)le. and also involved 
larger proj)ortions of populations than in 
any previous war. 


MlUIAkV AND Civil IAN DfATIIS, 
VVoKi I) War II 


rssR 

20,000.000 

Poland 

6.000,000a 

(icTinany 

5,000, 000b 

China 

l,300.000o 

japan 

1,800,000 

Yugoslavia 

1 .600,000 

Fiance 

540,000d 

Rumania 

460,000 

Italy 

450.000 

U.K. 

420,000 

Czechoslovakia 

415.000 

Austria 

380.000 

r.s. 

350,000 


« Iiicl. c. S. 000, 000 jews. 

I* Iiul c. 1,100,000 civilians. 

<' Military deaths only; civilian 
casualties were much more 
iiumeious. 

<1 Incl c. 330,000 civilians. 

RISE OF COMMUNIST POWER. 
(Communists [ilayed ^ leading, role in 
many European resistance movements 
which arose against the Nazi occupation. 
I'his was because the prewa^ Communist 
oiganizations had better prepared their 
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members for clandestine operations than 
had other political groups. In Yugoslavia 
the Communists .emerged as the only rul- 
ing force after the war. In Greece, Italy, 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Poland they 
became important components in the 
postwar political balance. Where the 
Soviet army could directly assist them, as 
in Eastern Europe, they took power. 
Where it could not, they nevertheless 
remained significant as the representa- 
tives of the working class and poor peas- 
ants (most notably in France and Italy) . 
In Greece they were defeated in a civil 
war. 

SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE POST- 
WAR YEARS. In Britain, war suffering 
created pressures for social reforms. In 
1945 the Labour Party took power after 
winning an overwhelming victory at the 
polls. A National Insurance Act, 1946, 
and a National Health Service Act, 1946, 
were passed and went into effect in 1948. 
A series of nationalizations of major in- 
dustries took place. Britain thus became 
a welfare state (pp. 519, 817-818) . 

The shock of the 1940 defeat in France 
and the victory of the Resistance mov6 
ment against the Vichy government in 
1944 had a major effect. Economic plan- 
ning and rationalization were pushed. 
Coal, gas, and electric industries were 
nationalized as well as the largest deposit 
banks and insurance companies. The so- 
cial-security system was enlarged. Even 
the pattern of demographic decline was 
somewhat reversed by an increased birth 
rate. Between 1946 and 1958 the 4 th 
Republic ruled over the greatest economic 
expansion known to France since the 
1850’s. Many of the old problems re- 
mained, however, particularly because of 
a failure to achieve sufficient concentra- 
tion of industry through large firms, the 
persistence of too many small shopkeepers 
and peasants, and the relative stagnation 
of southern France. These problems mani- 
fested themselves in political instability 
and pet^istent ho;itility between labor 
and management which helped the 
French Communist Party to remain 
strong. 

German society was profoundly changed 


by the war. The Prussian landowners dis- 
appeared as their lands were occupied by 
the Communists. The officer caste (largely 
decimated by ‘^Hitler during the war) 
went with them. Great prosperity after 
1949 discouraged any return to fascism. 

Defeated and occupied Japan went 
through a similar social transformation. 
The landowners were expropriated by the 
land reform of 1946. The democratization 
of Japan, however, did not curb the 
growth of the laibatsu, who participated 
in an industrial boom (which made 
Japan the world’s 3rd largest industrial 
power by 1969). From 1945 to 1955 Ja- 
pan went through a large-scale moderniza- 
tion which spread the benefits of the 
economy to the population and brought 
her into the ranks of the high-mass- 
consumpiion industrial nations. 

Eastern Europe had entered World 
War II as a scmicolonial area of big 
landowners. Communist rule decisively 
broke this pattern; however, it was not 
enough to do away with landlords. Full 
modernization presupposes the tightening 
of internal links within a society and the 
relative decrease of dependency on out- 
side powers. Until the mid 1950's the 
Soviet Union acted as a sort of colonial 
overlord in Eastern Europe. After this 
period, however, an internal liberaliza- 
tion of East European regimes occurred 
(with notable exceptions and reversals) , 
accompanied by increasing independence 
from Soviet domination. Rumania’s re- 
fusal to adhere to Russia's demands in 
1966 that it delay industrialization to 
continue exporting agricultural and 
mineral products marked the formal rec- 
ognition in Eastern Europe that modern- 
ization there had to take a path roughly 
similar to that earlier followed in the 
West. 

By 1955 Soviet Russian industrial pro- 
duction was from 2 to 3 times greater 
than in 1940. But successful industrializa- 
tion brought with it the same demands 
for liberalization which had previously 
taken place in the West. The managerial 
class created in the 1930’s to run the econ- 
omy was opposed to irrational police- 
state methods which put a higher pre- 
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mium on political behavior than on 
technical efTiciency. Stalin’s death, 5 Mar., 
1953, stopped a planned attack on this 
growing source of protest. His successors 
pursued for a time the more raMonal line 
of liberalization and a softening of police 
methods, accompanied by a drive to in- 
crease consumer goods and raise the low 
standard of living. How significantly these 
reforms have stabilized Soviet society has 
not been tested in crisis. 


THE NONINDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES, 
1760-1968 

THE SOCIAL ORDER IN THE 
COLONIAL WORLD. Except for a few 
peripheral European communities in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa (which were not industrial- 
ized but whose populations already had 
semiinodernized social structures) , the 
world outside Europe and the U.S. was 
neither much industrialized nor modern- 
ized (with the partial exception of Russia 
and Japan) before the 2()th cent. (p. 740) . 
There was neither the large-scale differ- 
entiation and rationalization of society 
nor the tight integration of states which 
characterized western nations. The econ- 
omies of the nonindusirial societies were 
poor and the middle classes small. Mal- 
integiation of these noninoderiiizcd areas 
left them vulnerable to western inter- 
ference, which was able to play on 
regional, political, and cultural differ- 
ences. Their technological backwardness 
left them open to economic and military 
domination by the West. This and the 
West’s aggressiveness produced th^ age 
of modern colonialism. 

Despite wide differences between the 
various colonies and semicolonies that 
arose in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
between 1760 and World War I, a gen- 
eral model may be described for them 
since they shared many characteristics. 

Where there was actual domination 
from the outside (imperialism) rather 
than commercial exploitation only, some 
form of cash taxation was imposed on the 
local population to pay for administra- 
tion. Taxation often forced peasants to 


grow cash crops, since ihcv needed money 
to satisfy the new government’s demands. 
In all colonies the production of cash 
crops and mineral products which could 
profitably be exported to the home and 
other markets was pushed. Everywhere 
the effect was to discourage the growth 
of local manufacturing and to stiengthen 
the position of native landowners— unless 
they were too poorly organized to pro- 
duce the desired commodities or were 
expropriated by Europeans. In some 
areas, c.g., in India, a whole new class of 
landowners was created. Elsewhere, c.g., 
in coastal China, a class of middlemen 
(compradors) used their commercial 
profits to buy land and transform them- 
selves into a new landowner class which 
partially replaced the traditional aristoc- 
racy. Nearly everywhere, however, native 
artisans and putative manufacturing mid- 
dle classes were destroyed or prevented 
from getting any kind of start. 

With colonialism came an improve- 
ment in internal communications. This 
permitted latge-scale population migra- 
tions which had not before been possible. 
’’I'here developed large commercial and 
administrative cities, usually along the 
coasts. T he demand foi labor in these 
cities attracted young men from the in- 
terior who came to earn tax money and 
to partake in the pleasures of “modern 
lile.’’ Thus in most colonies and semi- 
rolonies there was a rapid growth of 
cities which w^erc not, however, in most 
cases manufacturing centers. Urbaniza- 
tion and the grow'th of a class of uprooted 
peasants living in cities eventually proved 
to be major stimulants to revolt against 
western authority. 

Eurofiean schools were started, either 
by missionaries to win converts or by 
administrations to train low-level help. 
At first the products of these schools in 
Asia and Africa were docile supporters of 
the colonial legimes, but as they gradually 
discovered that impassable race barrieis 
blocked the advancement of “natives,” 
they became leaders of, the nationalist, an- 
ticolonial protest movements. 

The colonizers frequently supported 
landowners and traditional authorities 
who shared in the profits of colonial- 
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TABLE I. Estimated Population by Region 
(million) 



1730 

1800 

1850 

1900 

19i0, 

1930 

1960 

1963 

World total 

728 

906 

1,171 

1,608 

• 2,295 

2,517 

3,005 

3,295 

North America 

1 

6 

26 

81 

144 

166 

199 

214 

Middle America 

5 

10 

13 

25 

41 

52 

68 

80 

South America 

6 

9 

20 

38 

89 

111 

146 

166 

Europe and Russia 

144 

192 

274 

423 

575 

572 

639 

676 

Asia (excl. Russia) 

475 

597 

741 

915 

1,244 

1,381 

1,659 

1,830 

Africa 

95 

90 

95 

120 

191 

222 

277 

311 

Oceania 

2 

2 

2 

6 

11 

13 

16 

17 


Noie. Columns may not add up because of rounding. 


TABLE II. % Distribution of World Population by Region 



1750 

1800 

1830 

1900 

1940 

mo 

I960 

1963 

World total 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

North America 

0.1 

0.7 

2.2 

5.0 

6.3 

6.6 

6.6 

6.5 

Middle America 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

1.8 

2.1 

2.3 

2.4 

South America 

0.8 

1.0 

1.7 

2.4 

3.9 

4.4 

4.9 

5.0 

Europe and Russia 

19.8 

21.2 

23.4 

26.3 

25.0 

22.7 

21.3 

20.5 

Asia (excl. Russia) 

65.2 

65.9 

63.3 

56.9 

54.2 

54.9 

55.2 

55.6 

Africa 

13.0 

9.9 

8.1 

7.5 

8.3 

8.8 

9.2 

9.5 

Oceania 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 


Source: (Tables I and II) : A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population, Oxfoid, 1936, p. 42 
(1750-1900); United Nations, Determinants and Consequences of Population Trends, New 
York, 1953, p. 1 1 (1750-1900) ; and Demographic Yearbook 1966, p. 95 (1940-65) . 


TABLE III. Rate of Growth per Annum 
(%) 



1730-1800 

1800-1830 

1830-1900 

1900-1930 

1930-1965 

World total 

A 

.5 

.6 

.9 

1.8 

North America 

3.6 

3.0 

2.3 

1.4 

1.7 

Middle America 

1.4 

.5 

1.3 

1.5 

2.9 

South America 

.8 

1,6 

1.3 

2.2 

2.7 

Europe and Russia 

.6 

,7 

.9 

.6 

1.1 

Asia (excl. Russia) 

,5 

.4 

.4 

.8 

1.9 

Africa 

-.1 

.1 

.5 

1.2 

2.3 

Oceania 

0 

0 

2.2 

1.6 

1.8 


TABLE IV. Rate of Growth per Annum, type economies, but these tended to be 
1750-1965 the most conservative elements in their 

(%) societies. The more modernized, western- 


World total .71 

Areas of European 
settlement (Europe, the Americas, 
and Oceania) .93 

All other .63 


Source: (Tables III and IV) : Data from 
Table K Growth • rates derived, using 


formula r 




100, where n = 


number of >vars; x, = terminal-year data; 
and = initial-year data. 


educated subjects of colonial regimes 
naturally opposed these conservative ele- 
ments who not only served as the tools 
of imperialism but simultaneously op- 
posed internal modernization. 

THE REVOLUTION OF RISING EX- 
PECTATIONS. With the breakup of the 
European colonial empires after World 
War II, a host of newly independent 
states emerged in Asia and Africa. All 
professed modernization as their goal. 
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but few were able to establish a social 
order conducive to achieving it. A major 
source of instability was.rapid urbaniza- 
tion. Traditional village and family ties 
were broken, and individuals were thrown 
into less secure environments. In conse- 
quence, they sought out and created new 
organizations for moral and economic 
support. I'heir requirements were ful- 
filled by a wide variety of ladical polit- 
ical parties as well as by new unions, 
churches, and other associations. The rise 
of socialist parties in 19th-cent. Europe 
may be seen as an analogous develop- 
ment. But whereas the revolutionary 
potential of the European socialists was 
blunted by increasing prosperity, the non- 
industrial world of the mid 20th cent, 
developed radical mass parties before the 
onset of industrial maturity. This has 


made the satisfaction of radical demands 
unrealistic. 

In 19th cent. Europe* moreover, eco- 
nomic and medical adsanccs lowered the 
death rate. But within .50 years after the 
drop in death rates, b^th rates also began 
to drop as increased prosperity and social 
mobility induced people to .have fcuei 
children. In tlie nonindustrial world of 
today, however, medical advances iin 
ported from the West have reduced ih^ 
death rates while birth rates have re 
rnained very high. Thus population 
growth has been rapid even though in- 
dustnes have not grown to absorb the 
extra manpower. 

.Mobilization for nationalist and mod- 
ernizing revolutions has increasingly led 
the masses to demand etjuahty. Eh is has 
forced leader shijis to promise ever greater 


Table V. Crude Birth Rails of Sfifciid C]oi \irifs pfr Annum 
(rates per 1.000 total population) 



1751- 

1781- 

18^1- 

1891- 

1920- 

mo- 

19/0- 

lO^iO- 

I9t>0 


1780 

1810 

ISfO 

1900 

1929 

19^9 

19/9 

19^9 

190 / 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

ffi) 

(7) 

(«) 

(5b 

England and Wales 

37.2 

37.5a 

32.6 

* 29.9 

19 2 

15 1 

16 7 

15 7 

17 9 

Belgium 

— 

— 

30.5 

29.0 

20 0 

16 5 

15 6 

16.8 

17 0 

France 

38.6b 

34.7 

27,3 

22.2 

19.2 

16.2 

17.5 

18 9 

18 0 

Germany* 

— 

— 

.36.1 

36 1 

21.1 

17.8 

« 

16 6 

17 5 

Netherlands 

— 

380 

33.0 

32 5 

25.0 

21.0 

23.8 

21.7 

20.7 

Russia •• 

— 

43.7d 

49.7 

49.2 

44.4e 

37 6e 

31.4e 

25.8 

22 4 

Japan 

— 

— 

— 

29.8 

34.5 

30.5 

30.1 

21.4 

17.2 

Australia 

— 

— 

— 

29.9 

23.0 

17.4* 

21.3 

22.8 

21.9 

U.S. 

— 


44.3« 

33 

21.4 

17.4 

21 6 

24.5 

22. 1 

Argentina 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30.9 

25.4 

24 6 

24.5 

22 4 

Egypt (UAR) 

— 

— 

— 

45.2h 

43.3 

43.2 

41.0 

42.2 

42.8 

Chile 

— 

— 

— 

38.8h 

42.1 

38.5 

36.1 

34.8 

34.8 

India 

— 

— 

— 

46t 

46.41 

45.21 

39 91 

41.71 

38.4 


Source: Col. 1: Phyllis Deane and VV. A. Cole, British Economic Growth I6H8~I^59, Cam- 
bridge. 1964, p. 127 (Britain) ; D. V. Glass, "World Population," in Cambridge Economic 
History of Europe, Cambridge, 196), VI, p. 101 (France) 

Col. 2- Deane and Cole, op. cit , p. 127 (Britain); Glass, op. cit., pp. 101, 97 (France and 
Russia) ; Simon Ruznets, Modern Economic Growth, New Haven, 1966, p. 43 (Netherlands 
and the U.S.) . 

Col. 3: Glass, op cit., pp 68-69. 97 (all except E.S.) , Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Historical StatislUs of the G S , Washington. 1960. p. 23 (l .S) . 

Col. 4: W. S. and E. S. Woytinskv. World Population and Production, New Yoik, 1953, 
p. 144 (all except U.S., India, Egypt, and Chile) ; Ruznets, op. cit., pp. 42-44 (U S.\ Ku/nets 
gives the Australian birth rate as 42 per thousand.) ; Glass, op. cit., p. 84 (India) ; Carlo 
Cipolla, The Economic History of World Population, Baltimore, 1962 (Egypt and Chile) . 

Cols. 5-9: UN, Demographic Yearbook 1965. 

a 1781-1800; b 1771-75; c 1813-24; d 1801-10, e 1926-28. 19.37-.39, 1940-44; f 1790-1800; b 1860: 
b 1905-9; i est. annual averages for 1891-1901, 1921-31, 1931-41, 1941-51, and 1951-fil. 

• Germany to 1945; West Germany, 1945-fi4; 1940-44, 17.4; 1945-49, 13.0. 

•• European Russia, prc*1920; USSR, 1920-64. 
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Table VI. Crude Death Rate of Selected Countries pfr Annum 
(rates per 1,000 total population) 



1751- 

1781- 

1841- 

1891- 

1920- 

i930- 

1940- 

1950- 

1960- 


1780 

1810 

1850 

1900 

1.929 

1939 

1949 

1959 

1964 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

('*) 

(5) 

(6) 

0) 

(8) 

(9) 

England and Wales ' 

30.4 

27.7a 

22.4 

18.2 

12.2 

12.0 

11.9 

11.6 

11.8 

Belgium 

— 

- 

24.4 

19.2 

13.8 

13.2 

14.2 

12.0 

12.1 

France 

— 

— 

23.2 

21.5 

17.3 

15.8 

15.8 

12.2 

11.2 

Germany* 

— 

— 

26.8 

22.2 

12.9 

11.4 

• 

10.8 

11.1 

Netherlands 

- 

— 

26.2 

18.4 

10.5 

8.8 

9.8 

7.5 

7.8 

Prussia** 

- 

— 

— 

34.1 

22.6b 

17.9b 

18.0b 

8.6 

7.2 

Japan 

- 


— 

20.9 

21.4 

17.7 

16.6 

8.6 

7.3 

Australia 

— 

— 

_ 

13.0 

9.6 

9.2 

10.4 

9.1 

8.7 

U.S. 

— 

25c 

— 

19 

11.9 

no 

10.3 

9.4 

9.5 

Argentina 

- 

- 

— 

— 

13.5 

11.6 

10.0 

8.7 

8.5 

Egypt (UAR) 

- 

- 

— 

26.5d 

26.1 

27.0 

24.9 

17.8 

16.5 

Chile 

— 

— 

— 

32.5d 

27.8 

23.6 

185 

13.0 

11.8 

India 

— 

- 

- 

44e 

36.3c 

31.2f 

27 .4e 

22.8d 

12.9 


Source; Col. 1: Deane and Cole, op. cit., p. 127. 

Col. 2: Deane and Cole, op. cit., p. 127 (Britain) ; Kuznets, op. cit., p. 43 (IJ.S.) . 

Col. 3: Glass, op. cit., pp. 68--69. 

Col. 4: Woytinsky and Woytinsky, op. cit., p. 165 (except IJ.S., Chile, Kgypt, and India) ; 
Kuznets, op. cit., p. 43 (U.S.) ; Glass, op. cit., p. 84 (India) ; Cipolla, op. cit., p. 78 (Chile and 
Egypt) . 

Cols. 5-9: UN, Demographic Yearbook 1966. 

0 1781-1800; b 1926-28, 1937-.39, 1940-44; <*1790-1800; d 1905-9; ecst. annual averages for 
1891-1901, 1921-31, 1931-41, 1941-51, and 1951-61. 

• Germany to 1945; West Germany 1945-64; 1940-44, 12.2; 1945-49, 11.3. 

••European Russia, pre-1920; USSR, 1920-64. 


TABLE VII. Natural Increase in Population in Seiacted Countries per Annum 
(rates per 1,000 total population) 

1751- 1781- mi- 1891- 1920- 1930- 19W- 1950- 1960- 

1780 1810 18’iO 1900 1929 1939 1919 1959 1964 


England and Wales 

Belgium 

France 

Germany* 

Netherlands 

Russia •• 

Japan 

Australia 

U.S. 

Argentina 
Egypt (UAR) 

Chile 

India 


(1) (2) (3) 

6.8 9.8a 10.2 

6.1 
4.1 
9.3 
6.8 


30.0c - 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

11.7 

7.0 

3.1 

9.8 

6.2 

3.0 

.7 

1.9 

.4 

13.9 

8.2 

6.4 

14.1 

14.5 

12.2 

15.1 

11.9b 

12.6b 

8.9 

13.1 

12.8 

16.9 

13.4 

8.2 

14.0 

9.5 

6.4 

— 

17.4 

13.8 

18.7d 

17.2 

16.2 

6.3d 

14.3 

14.9 

2.0e 

lO.le 

14.0e 


(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

4.8 

3.9 

6.1 

1.4 

4.8 

4.9 

1.7 

6.7 

6.8 

• 

5.8 

6.4 

14.0 

14.2 

12.9 

12.1b 

12.8 

10.0 

13.5 

12.8 

9.9 

10.9 

13.7 

13.2 

11.3 

15.1 

12.9 

14.6 

15.8 

13.9 

16.1 

24.4 

26.3 

17.6 

21.8 

23.0 

12.5e 

14.3e 

25.5 


annual averages for 


Source*: Tables V and VI, birth rate minus death rate. 

• 1781-1800; b 1926-28, 1937-39, 1940-44; c 1790-1800; <* 1905-9; ecst. 
1890-1901, 1921-31. 1931-41, 1941-51, and 1951-61. 

• Germany to 1945; West Germany. 1945-64; 1940-44, 5.2; 1945-49. 1.7. 
•• European Russia, pre-1920; USSR. 1920-64. 
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rewards to maintain popular support. 
(This double phenomenon is what is 
often called the re\olutjpn of rising ex* 
pectations.) But the leaders find it ever 
more difficult to maintain tiie tight social 
discipline and economic austerity de- 
manded by early industrialization. Thus 
a vicious circle has developed of promises 
followed by disappointments. The result- 
ing instability, with leaders’ attempts to 
put the blame for failure on outsiders by 
encouraging rabid jingoism, has favored 
the rise of military regimes which alone 
have the power to contiol their popula- 
tions. 

A further prol)lem has been the very 
existence of highly successfid industrial 
naiions. To be sure, these can transfer 
technology to less favored countries, but 
they are also a source of almost insur- 
mountable competition in world markets. 
This has maile the development of in- 
ternal industries increasingly difficult for 
nonindusli ial coiintries. 

Finally, Western Furope. the II.S.. Rus- 
sia, [apan, and China all cntercil the 
modern age as fairly coherent (ultiiral 
units with old intianational links. Most 


new Asian and African states have not 
enjoyed a similar advantage. 

WORLD POPULATION. 1760-1968 

TOTAL POPULATION AND DISTRL 
BUTION. Between the mid-lSth cent, 
and the [rresent, world population has 
increased more than 4-fold (see Table I) . 
The distribution of world population 
altered as indicated on Table II. • 

POPULATION GROWTH. There has 
been an acceleration in the rate of the 
world’s population growth (sec Table 
111) . VMiile the growth of population has 
occurred in less developed areas of Asia 
and Africa as well as in areas of European 
settlement, the rate of growth has been 
greatest in the areas of Europeali settle- 
ment (see Fable IV). In the 20th cent, 
the rate of growth in Africa exceeded 
the world rate (see Table III). Between 
1950 and 19fi5 the rate of growth in Asia 
exceeded the world rate (see 'Fable VI). 

I he rate ol giowlh in less developed areas 
surpassed that of industrial countries. 

BIRTH RATES. Good data are not 
available to measure the birth-rate pat- 


TABLE VIII, Infant Mortality Raifs in Sfikcffp Countrifs, Annual AvFRAc.r 
(deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births) 



1871- 

1891- 


1880 

1900 


(1) 

(2) 

England and Wales 

149 

153 

Belgium 

153 

161 

France 

172 

164 

Germany* 

- 

207* 

Netherlands 

203 

158 

Russia (USSR) 

266 

268 

Japan 

- 

170 

Australia 

— 

112 

U.S, 

- 

162« 

Argentina 

-- 

- 

Egypt (UAR) 

- 

— 

Chile 

— 

— 

India 

- 

- 


1920- 

1930- 

1910- 

1950- 

7960- 

1929 

1939 

1919. 

1939 

1964 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

74 

59 

45 

25 

21 

105 

87 

78 

41 

28 

94 

76 

77 

40 

25 

113 

72 

• 

43 

29 

67 

42 

41 

22 

16 

178b 

166b 

182b 

61 

32 

153 

117 

77 

40 

26 

57 

41 

32 

23 

20 

73 

57 

38 

27 

25 

113 

97 

78 

63 

60 

150 

163 

148 

128 

117 

233 

209 

163 

122 

115 

180c 


1 83d 

139d 

80e 


SouRCF- Cols. 1 and 2: Woytmsky and Woyiinsky, op. at., p. 167; Cipolla, 
op. cit. (Germany and U.S.. 1900) . 

Cols. 3-6: UN, Demographic Yearbook 1966. , . 

a 1900; b 1926-28, 1937-39, 1940-44; c British India only; d I941-M, 19."»1-61. 
e 1960-64, but only the "registration area," which compiised a population of 
about 320 m. in these years. 

• Germany to 1939; West Germany, 1946-64; 1946-49, 100. 
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tern worldwide. I’he table on p. 875 sum- 
marizes some of the available historical 
information. 

As naiions industrialized, birth rates 
witnessed an overall decline. For indus- 


trial nations, the lowest years were the 
1930’s; then there was an upward turn in 
birth rates, but the birth rates of the 
lOfiO’s did^not reach the levels of before 
1900 (before 1929 in Europe). Less de- 


TABLE IX. Liff Expectancy at Birth 
(years) 




1875 

1905 

1925 

1950 

1963-65 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

England and 







Wales 

M 

41a 

51b 

56c 

66 

68 


F 

45 a 

55b 

59c 

71 

74 

Belgium 

M 

- 

45d 

56 

62** 

68f 


F 

— 

49d 

60 

67^ 

73t 

France 

M 

— 

45g 

52h 

64i 

68J 


F 

- 

49g 

56h 

69» 

75J 

Germany* 

M 

36 

45 

56 

65k 

681 


F 

38 

48 

59 

68k 

731 

Netherlands 

M 

— 

51m 

62n 

71o 

7lP 


F 

- 

53 m 

63n 

730 

76p 

Russia 

M 

- 

31q 

42 

61r 

661 

(USSR) 

F 

- 

33q 

47 

67r 

741 

Japan 

M 

— 

44 a 

42 

56 

68t 

F 

— 

45 a 

43 

60 

73t 

Australia 

M 

- 

55 

63 

66u 

68v 


F 

— 

59 

67 

71u 

74v 

U.S. 

M 

- 

47 

58 

66 

67t 


F 

-- 

50 

61 

71 

74t 

Argentina 

M 

- 

45^^ 

- 

571 

f)3y 

F 

— 

47w 

— 

6U 

69y 

Egypt (UAR) 

M 


- 

36* 

41e 

52aa 

F 

— 

— 

41z 

47e 

54aa 

Chile 

M 

- 

— 

40bb 

50cc 

- 


F 

— 

_ 

41bb 

54cc 

- 

India 

M 

25dd 

23ee 

21tt 

32kk 

42hh 


F 

25dd 

23ee 

27ff 

32g8 

40bb 

Source: Col. ] 

1: Glass, 

op. cit., 

, pp. 72 

(England 

and Wales) . 82 


(Germany) , 84 (India) . 

Col. 2: Glass, op. cit., pp. 72 (England and Wales) , 82 (Belgium, 
Germany, Russia, Australia) , 84 (India) ; UN, Demographic Year- 
book 1948 (France, Netherlands, Japan) ; Historical Statistics of 
U.S. (U.S.) ; UN, Demographic Yearbook 1957 (Argentina) . 

Col. 3: UN, Demographic Yearbook 1957 (England and Wales, 
France, Netherlands, Egypt. Chile) ; Glass, op. cit., pp. 82 (Belgium, 
Germany, Russia, Australia) , 86 (Japan) , 84 (India) ; Historical 
Statistics of U.S. (U.S.) . 

Col. 4: UN, Demographic Yearbook 1957 (all except U.S. and 
Egypt), Histoiical Statistics of U.S. (U.S.); UN, Demographic 
Yearbook 1966 (Egypt) . 

Col. 5: UN, Demographic Yearbook 1966. 
a 1871-80; b 1901-12: 0 1920-22; d 1895; e 1946-49; n959-63: 

» 1898-1903; h 1920-23; » 1950-51; J 1964; k 1949-51; 11964-65; 

m 1900-1909; n 1921-30; o 1950-52; p 1961-65; q 1895; r 1954-55; 

*1899-1903; 1 1965: u 1946-48; ▼ 1960-62; w 1914; * 1947; z 1959-61; 
* 1936-38; « 1960; bb 1930 ; cc 1952; dtf 1881-91; eei901-ll; ff 1921- 
31; gR 1941-50; bh 1951-60. 

• To 1945, all Germany; after 1945, West German) only. 
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veloped coiiniries, with few exceptions, 
were characterized by high birth rates. 
Birth rate figures for poowr countries are 
incomplete, but from c. 1920# onward 
there seems to have been the same general 
decline in the birth rate in poorer coun- 
tries (as they impro\ed their well-being) 
as there had been in the case of the lead- 
ing industrial nations in earlier years. 
The decline was a slow one. 

DEATH RATES. Good data are not 
available to measure the death-rate pat- 
tern worldwide Table VI summaiizes 
some of the available historical informa- 
tion. 

In the leading industrial nations, death 
rates declined steadily. Evidence for the 


death rates in most poorer countries in 
the ISth. 19th, and early 20th cents, is not 
a\ailal)le. Figures given by Carr-Saunders 
indicate a rise in death rates in India, 
188.5-1!H)(). Between 1900 and 1917 death 
rates in India fluctuateil. Because of seveie 
crop failures, causing starvation, and be- 
cause of the inlluen/a epidemic, death 
lates in India soared in 1918. An esii 
mated 5 m. deaths occurred in India dur- 
ing 1918-19. In some less dexeloped conn-* 
tries the death rate rose during 1020-10 
(see Table VI, ilata on Egyjjt) : in other 
countries, the death rate tlcclined (see 
Table VI. data on Cliile and India). 
Fiom 1910 onward there was a sharp 
drop in death rales in pooler nations, as 


TABLE X. Ace Composition of Western Porui at ions at 
Various Points of Time 
(% of total population) 


Before 1800 


1800 


1850 


1900 


1950 


Age Group 

England 
and Wales 

(years) 

1695 

0-14 

(38) 

15-64 

(57^ 

65 and over 

(5) 

Total 

100 


0-14 

— 

15-64 

- 

65 and over 

— 

Total 

- 


Great 

Britain 


1851 

0-14 

35 5 

15-64 

59.9 

65 and o*.er 

4.6 

Total 

100.0 


1901 

0-14 

32.6 

15-64 

62.7 

65 and over 

47 

Total 

100.0 


1951 

0-14 

22.5 

15-64 

66,7 

65 and over 

10.8 

Total 

100.0 


France Sweden 


1775 

1750 

33.3 

33.3 

62.6 

60.5 

4.4 

6.2 

100.0 

100.0 

1801 

1800 

33.0 

32.3 

61.4 

62.0 

5.6 

5.7 • 

100.0 

100.0 


1851 

1850 

U.S. 

1850 

27.3 

32.9 

41.6 

66.2 

62.3 

55.5 

6.5 

4.8 

2.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1901 

1900 

1900 

26.1 

32.4 

34.4 

b.5.7 

59.2 

61.3 

H.2 

8.4 

4.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1950 

1950 

19^0 

21.7 

23.4 

*27.0 

66.5 

66.3 

64.9 

11.8 

10.3 

8.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Source. Glass, op. cit., p. 184. 
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modern medicine, sanitation, and disease 
control had their effect. 

NATURAL INCREASE IN POPULA- 
TION. The figures in Table VII do not 
reflect the change in population in 
these countries because they do not take 
into account international migration. 
The rate of increase in the U.S., 1790- 
1800, was due to an extraordinarily high 
birth rate (see Table V) . Natural-increase 
/igures rose sharply, 19G0-64, in the UAR, 
Chile, and India because of sharply fall- 
ing death rates (see Table VI) . 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES. 
From the decade of the 1890’s onward, in- 
fant mortality lates, in every country in 
Table VIJI, except USSR and India, show 
a steady and drastic drop. The Soviet rates 
show a steady drop, except for the World 
War II years; the Indian rates show an 
upward turn during 1941-51, but this 
may be due to changes in the statistical 
series. There seems ample evidence of a 
general sharp droj) in infant mortality 
from the late 19th cent, to the mid-20th. 
Progress in medicine and sanitation plus 


TABLE XI. Age Composition Around 1950 of Populations with Hk.h Fertility 
(% of total population) 



Age Group 

Netherlands 

Spam 

Portugal 

Yugoslavia 


(years) 

mo 

1950 

1950 

1950 

Europe 

0-14 

29.3 

26.2 

29.5 

30.8 


15-64 

63.0 

66.6 

63.5 

63.5 


65 and over 

7.7 

7.2 

7.0 

5.7 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100.0 



Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 




mo 

mo 

1950 


Latin 

0-14 

41.9 

42.0 

42.0 


America 

15-64 

55.€ 

55.1 

55.3 



65 and over 

2.5 

2.9 

2.7 



Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 







Mainland 



Ceylon 

India 

Japan 

China 



1946 

1951 

1950 

1953 

Asia 

,0-14 

37.2 

37.5 

35.4 

35.9 


15-64 

59.3 

58.9 

59.7 

59.7 


65 and over 

3,5 

3.6 

4.9 

4.4 


Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Source: Glass, op. cit., p. 136. 


TABLE XII. Cities with 100,000 or More Inhabitants by 
Region, 1800, Around 1930, and .Around 1965 



1800 

1930 

1965 

World total 

36 

678 

1,508 

America (N. andS.) 

1 

162 

332 

Europe (excl. Russia) 

18 

248 

374 

Russia (USSR) 

2 

56 

193 

Asia (excl. Russia) 

14 

193 

492 

Africa 

1 

17 

103 

Oceania 

— 

2 

14 


Source: Woytinsky and Woytinsky, op. cit., p. 118 (1800 
and 1930) ; UN, Demogiaphic Yearbook 1966 (1965) . 

Note: Figures include urban agglomerations, not just cities 
proper. 
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better nutrition and standards of living 
cut down infant mortality just as such 
progress lowered the death rates. 

LIFE EXPECTANCV AT BIRTH, 
rhe |)eriod shows a steady increase in life 
expectancy at birth. In 1875 life expec- 
tancy at birth in Lngland and Wales was 
only 11 for men and 45 for women; in 
India it was 25 for both sexes. By the 
lOfiO’s, in industrial nations, tlie life ex- 
pectancy at birth was 67 to 71 years for 
men and 73 to 76 years for women In 
India. 1950's, the life expectancy at birth 
was 42 years for men and 40 for women. 


AGE COMPOSITION OF THE* 
POPULATION. The data on age com- 
position reflect the aging ot western popu- 
lations since 18.)0. 1 he aging [)opulationi 
so in evidence among western populations 
was not yet apparent, 1950. among Latin 
American and Asian populations. 

MIGRATION. During the past 2 
centuries theie has been a tendency 
woildwide toward greater mobility of pop- 
ulation. After c. 1820 the world’s main re- 
cipient of immigrants was the U.S. Emi- 
gration from Europe provided the bulk of 
M.S. immigrants. 


TABLE XIII. Immigrants to thf U.S. by CocNrav of Last Permanent Residence. 1820-196r) 

All countries. 43,614,313 


Europe 

35,221,800 

Rumania 

160.459 

Albania 

2.242 

Spain 

201,916 

Ausiriaa 


Sweden 

1.201.768 

Hungarv 

y 4.287,149 

Switzerland 

335.818 

Belgium 

195.319 





Turkey in Europe 

162,412 

Bulgaiia 

66,789 

USSR® 

3.345.610 

Czechoslovakia 

130,569 

Yugoslavia 

73.594 

Denm.irk 

357,312 

Other Kin ope 

50,261 

Estonia 

1,021 



Finland 

29.559 

Asiad 

1,212,189 



Chinai‘ 

419,013 

France 

713,532 

India 

18,502 

Germanya 

6.862,900 

fa pan 

348,623 

Great Britainb 

4,711,711 

Turkey in Asia 

208.415 

England 

3,014,362 

Other Asiati 

247,006 

Scotland 

804.821 



Wales 

93,543 

America 

6.710.816 



Canada and Newfoundland 

3.886.071 

Greece 

514,700 

Mexico 

1,414,273 

Iieland^ 

4,700,854 

Central Ameiica 

177,641 

Italy 

5,067,717 

South America 

400.926 

Latvia 

2.233 

West Indies 

777,382 

Lithuania 

3,533 

Other .America 

104,553 

Luxembourg 

2.431 



Nethei lands 

^.15,030 

Africa 

59,117 

Norwa) 

849.811 

Australia and New Zealand 

89.928 

Poland® 

473,670 

Pacific Islands'i 

22.305 

Portugal 

305.841 

All other (ounliies 

268,128 


SoL'RCE- Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, Annual Report; 
Statistical Abstract of U.S. 1967. 

a 1938 to 1945, Austria included with Germany; 1899 to 1919, Poland included with 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and USSR. 

b Beginning 1952, includes data for United Kingdom not specified, formed) included in 
“Other Europe." 

c Comprises Eire and Northern Ireland. 

Philippines included in “Other Asia" beginning 1952 and in “Pacific Islands" 1934 to 
1951. Prior to 1934, recorded separately as insular travel. 

• Beginning 1957, includes Taiwan. 



TABLE XIV. Emigration from Europe, 1851-1960 
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The Expanding World ot Education 


The revolution in education which has 
occurred during the past 2 cents, can be 
construed ih 8 broad and overlapping 
phases: (I) the rise of massive publicly 
supported systems of education in the 
West, (2) the spread of western ideas 
about education to nonwesiern peoples, 
and (3) the creation of a world edura- 
tional community. 

THE RISE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN THE WEST, 1750-1914 

THE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC EDU 
CATION. In feudal Europe education 


tended to be a prisilege of the aristocracy 
and the preserve of the church. During 
the Renaissance, liouever, lormal educa- 
tion became more secular in nature and 
more widespread in application. Never- 
theless, it remained, for the 18th-cenr. 
Knlighienment to stress the democratic 
idea that education was the right of all 
men, and for I9lh-ceni. nationalists to 
emphasi/e the republican idea that educa- 
tion, since it was a necessity if a nation 
was to grow economically ativl preserve its 
integrity militarily, was the concern of 
the state. During this period the role of 
the church in education progressively 


^biiiTanwf.iser 

NtwYofk 
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diminished, and the classical curriculum, 
which formed the basis of training for 
the feudal nobility and j|iose who served 
it, was de-emphasized in favor of more 
popular and utilitarian studies. 

RUSSIA. Russia was the 1st major 
European power to begin setting up a 
state-controlled system of education. As 
part of his scheme of modernization, C/ar 
Peter the Great (ruled 1689- 172.5) called 
for the construction of state schools so 
that Russia’s need for government ad- 
ministrators and military officers could be 
met. In 1701 he crowned his fledgling 
school system with the Moscow School of 
Navigation and ^^athematics (now the 
Na\al Academy). In 1755, the University 
ol Moscow was founded. Under Catherine 
the Great (ruled 1762-96), the Russian 
stale education system received a great 
impetus. Her Statute of 1786 ordered 


that (1) government primary schools be 
created in district and provincial towns; 
(2) religion should be Uiught only in the 
lower 3 years of those schools: (3) the 
study of Latin should be de-emphasized in 
favor of subjects more useful to the state; 
and (1) the state system should be free 
and open to all, including serfs. Cath- 
erine’s educational schemes were greatly 
extended during the reign of Czar Alex- 
ander I (ruled 1801-25), whose Statutes 
for Vilna, 1803, and the Russian Prov- 
inces, 1804, reflected a Utilitarian’s con- 
cern for education, and whose Ukase Law 
of 1809 declared that educational attain- 
ment be made the key criterion for gov- 
ernmental ap])ointments. Three universi- 
ties were built during Alexander’s reign’ 
Kharkov, 1804; Kazan, 1804;. and St. 
Petersburg, 1819. 

Public education suffered a reversal at 
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the hands of Nicholas I (ruled 1825-55). Ill's reign was further marked by the 
Frightened lest vast numbers of serfs be efforts of the procurator of the Holy 

allowed to rise al-ove their stations in life. Synod, K. P. Pobcdonostsev, to turn the 

he promulgated a statute. 1827, which state system into a parochial one, and of 

effectively barred them from higher the minister of public instruction, T. D. 

ediuation and re emphasized the impor- Delyanov, to return to the elitist system 

lance of an aristocratic curriculum of of Nicholas I. Such reactionary schemes 

Latin and Qreek. In IHf)], however, the were countered when the Duma was 

serfs were emancipated and all educa- created in 1906. The ill-fated Nicholas II 

tional restrictions were removed from (ruled 1891-1917), howeser, turned a 

them. In reaction to the assassinatioti of deaf ear to most proposals for educational 

Alexander II, Alexander III (ruled 1881- reform, thus making the Revolution of 

91) suspended all educational reforms 1917 all the more inevitable, 

and crnbarketl on a plan of Russification. GERMANY. Gertainly the most influen- 
His Decree of May 1887, which made the lial and emulated educational system of 

Russian language obligatory in all schools, the I9th cent, was that of Prussia, whose 

was specifically aimed at the Baltic prov- 1st educational advances came during the 

inces, where (especially at Dorpat Uni- reign of Fredeiick William 1 (ruled 1713- 

versity) German was in vogue. Alexander 40). In 1717. he ordered all children of 
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primary-school age to attend school, 
should one be coinenieni. anil, in 1730 
and 1737. he promulgatejl edicts calling 
for tlie erection of schools in certain 
educationally barren areas In ^763, his 
successor. Frederick the Great (ruled 
1710-86) laid down the Landschulregle- 
rneiit, an educational code that was to 
become the basis of Europe’s 1st com- 
pulsory education laws. After Prussia’s 
disastrous defeat by Napoleon at Jena. 
1806. control over education was given 
over to the imaginative relorrncr Willrelrrr 
von Humboldt (1767 -1835). Inspired 
and aided by the natioiralistic pliilos- 
opher, Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
1814). Humboldt initiated many reforms: 
(1) the establishment of a permanent 
Department of Education, 1808; (2) the 


conversion of several old-fashioned gram- 
mar schools into more modern Gymna- 
siums, 1809; (3) the revival of the school- 
leavitig examinatiorr. 1812. (1) the 

gradual institution of local educational 
authorities: and (5) the rev itali/ation of 
the (ierrnaii universities. In 1809 Hum- 
boldt founded the University of Berlin 
on tlie experimental principle of Lehr- 
firihcit (comj)lete ac.idcmic ireedom in 
teaching and research) . a principle w'hich^ 
was soon copied in other universities both 
in (iermany (e.g., Bonn, 1818) and 
abroad (e.g.. Athens, 1837). Germany’s 
leading educational ])hilosopher at this 
time was Johann Friedrich Herbart 
(1776-1811), whose “culture ajiproach’’ 
idea advocated teaching by actual experi- 
ence. Other educational thinkers (^lotably 
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Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852), the 
founder of the Kindergarten) were pro- 
foundly influenced by the ideas of the 
Swiss educator Johann Pestalozzi (1716- 
1827) , who was in turn influenced by 
Rousseau’s ideas of a natural education. 

The events of 1870-71. coupled with 
Germany’s rapid industrialization, caused 
Germans to re-examine and refonnulate 
their educational policies. The nation’s 
^Tiajor educational struggle lay between 
champions of a classical secondary-school 
curriculum and advocates of a more sci- 
entific and nationalistic course of study. 
Despite the fact that Germany needed 
more scientists and despite the pronounce- 
ment of Kaiser William 11 at the 1890 
Education Conference (“It is our duty to 
educate' young men to become young 


Germans and not young Greeks and 
Romans’’) . the classics retained their 
social and academic prestige. Not until 
the Educational Conference of 1900 was 
a workable truce arranged between the 
classicists and the modernists. 

FRANCE. 18th-cent. France was a place 
of vast educational ferment as both 
philosophers and revolutionaries recon- 
sidered the purpose and methods of 
education. The most influential of the 
philosophers was Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
whose timile, 1762, asserted that educa- 
tion should develop the “natural good- 
ness" of the child, an idea that ellectively 
countered many of the then-powerful 
Christian beliefs which stressed the de- 
pravity of the child and the constant need 
for discipline. Another influential En- 
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lighienment thinker was Louis Ren^ cle 
la Chaloiais (1701-85), whose essay On 
National Education was, an influential 
argument for a unified and jtate-con- 
irolled system of education Though the 
activists of the French Revolution at- 
tempted to create such a system, the 
Reign of Terror stifled any lasting educa- 
tional reforms. Thus it remained for the 
Napoleonic reforms of 1808 to set the 
foundations of France’s modern educa- 
tional system These reforms (1) founded 
the Ihiiversiie de France, a purely ad- 
ministrative organ; (2) reorganized the 
structure of secondary and higher educa- 
tion into a unified state-conti oiled system, 
(3) instituted a state-controlled system 
of certificates (e.g.. bactalaurcai, licence) 
which could attest to educational cjuali- 


fications; and (4) created a government 
system of teacher placement and school 
inspection. • 

Although FrancjOis Guizot (1787-1874) 
attempted, in the Law of 1833, to extend 
state control to the primary school level, 
his efforts were eventually thwarted by 
the Loi Falloux, 1850, passed, during the 
2nd Republic. However, Prussian militate 
successes in 18G6 and 1870 (the so-called 
“victories of the Prussian schoolmaster’’)^ 
jolted many Republican reformers, most 
notably Jules Ferry (1 832-90) , into work- 
ing foi ilu' creation of a universal system 
of state (onti oiled public education, 
rhus, there ijuickly followed the Laws of 
(!) June 1878, which required each 
commune to own its ow'ti primary school: 
(2) June 1881, which abolished «11 fees 
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for primary schools and training colleges, 
and (3) Mar. 1882, which made educa- 
tion compulsory rfor all children between 
the ages of 6 and 13. Church influence in 
the public schools was greatly restricted 
by the Law of 30 Oct., 1886 (which for- 
bade clerics to teach in the schools and 
banned all .religious instruction in the 
primary schools) , and by the Associations 
Law of 1901 (under which the anticlerical 
prime Minister femile Combes closed 
some 300 parochial schools, 1902-5, and 
forbade, 1904, all teaching congrega- 
tions) . 

BRITAIN. Hampered by a severe 
church-state controversy, Britain was the 
last of the major European powers to 
develop a system of public education. The 
need for establishing one, however, was 
seen early in the 19th cent, by the Angli- 
can parliamentarian Andrew Bell (175.3- 
1832), the Quaker schoolmaster Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838) -both of whom 
claimed to have originated the monitorial, 
or Lancastrian, system-and the Whig re- 
former (Lord) Henry Brougham (1778- 
1868). In 18.32 the reforming Whig gov- 
ernment set aside some £20,000 to aili 
school construction, the 1st parliamentary 
education grant; and in 1839, an inspec- 
tion body, the Committee of Council on 
Education (the forerunner of the' Minis- 
try of Education) , was established. 

Despite governmental concern and in- 
creases in grants (£813,400 by 1861), it 
was not until after the extension of the 
suffrage in 1867 that Parliament turned 
its attention to major educational reform. 
A product of religious compromise, the 
Education Act of 1870 (Forster Act) pro- 
vided that (1) V.A. ("Voluntary Agency,'* 
i.e., parochial) schools remain under 
private management: (2) new secular 
and rate-aided schools be built in order, 
in the words of W. E. Forster, to "com- 
plete the voluntary system and fdl the 
gaps"; (3) local school boards be created; 
and (4) nondenominational religious 
instruction be given in all secular 
schools ' (the controversial "Cowper- 
Temple Clause") . This act, coupled with 
those of 1880 (compulsory education) 
and 1891 (.abolition of fees), caused a 


great increase in school attendance (from 
1,168,000 in 1870 to 4.000.000 in 1881). 

Dissatisfaction with the Cowper-Temple 
Clause and with the inefficiency of a 
plethora of local boards (over 2,500 by 
1900) resulted in the Board of Education 
Aft, 1899, which instituted a unified cen- 
tral control, and the Balfour Act, 1902, 
which (1) set up a smaller number of 
Local Educational Authorities (L.E.A.’s) 
in place of the school boards; (2) brought 
all schools, including V..A. schools, under 
varying degrees of control by the L.E.A.’s; 
(3) abolished the religious requirements 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause: and (4) 
recognized, for the first time, that sec- 
ondary education was a responsibility of 
the state. The full meaning of this last 
provision was underscored in the only 
partially successful Fisher Act of 1918, 
which required that all youths 14-18 
years of age receive some form of educa- 
tion. 

The development of higher education 
was also affected by religious controversy. 
Rather than charter a dissenters’ univer- 
sity in London or an Anglican rival. 
King’s C>ollege, the government chartered 
the University of London, 18.36, as a 
nonafliliated and nonteatliing body re- 
sponsible for examining and conferring 
degrees. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
Established Church remained in control 
until 1858, when dissenters were finally 
admitted, and not until 1871 were reli- 
gious tests at the 2 institutions totally 
abolished. Further, to meet increasing de- 
mand, some 9 other university colleges be- 
sides London and the Anglican Durham 
University, 1837, were opened in England 
before 1900. Called "red brick,” these non- 
affiliated institutions (whose curricjilums 
were designed originally to meet the de- 
mands of the special trades of their par- 
ticular cities) eventually received their 
own charters (e.g.. Birmingham, 1900; 
Liverpool, 1903; Leeds, 1904; Sheffield, 
1905; and Bristol, 1909) . 

UNITED STATES. When the 13 
colonics declared their independence, 
they already possessed a long and notable 
educational tradition. Some colonies (e.g., 
Massachusetts, 1647) had even experi- 
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meiued with compulsory-education laws, 
and by 1776 the new nation could boast 
of some 9 colleges (Harvard, 1636). The 
bulk of this educational activity, how- 
ever, took place in the semi-theocracies of 
the northern colonies, where the church 
was closely identified with the state. Thus 
the beginnings of modern education in 
America date not so much from colonial 
times as from the years directly following 
the Declaration of Independence, when 
the church was progressively disassociated 
from the state, and hence from education. 
.Also, although the Federal Land Grant 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 did contain 
provisions for education, the control of 
schools in the U.S. evolved as a function 
of Slate rather than federal government. 
The 1st important laws estal)lishing the 
right of the slate to create a system of 
“free schools” for all (laws passed over 
violent religious opposition) were in 
Massachusetts, 1827, Pennsylvania. 1834; 
New York. 1867; Connecticut, 1868; and 
the midwestern states, 1850’s. The build- 
ing of effective systems of public edu- 
cation, necessitated by the advent of 
Jacksonian democracy (1830’s on) , was ac- 
complished by the so-called “common 
school” reformers, eg, Horace .Mann 
(1796-1859) in Massachusetts and Henry 
Barnard (1811-1900) in (.onnecticut. In 
1852 Massachusetts became the 1st state 
to pass a rornpulsory-educaiion law. 

Secondary education, too, expanded in 
lOth cent. .America. In addition to the 
tiaditional Latin schools of colonial 
times, there arose a multitude of acade- 
mies which stressed a more modern sec- 
ondary school curriculum. By 1850 there 
were some 5,000 of these schools. From 
1860 on, however, the academies were 
supplanted by the public high school (the 
1st established in Boston. 1821) , especially 
after the Kalamazoo Decision of 1871, 
which held that local school hoards did 
have the right to tax for the maintenance 
of public secondary schools. 

The 19th-cent. witnessed a vast exten- 
sion of higher education as well. As a 
result of public demand and religious 
controversy, hundreds of colleges (most 
of them denominational and many short- 


lived) were founded by 1861. The num- 
ber increased even more after the Morrill 
Land Grant Act of 1862, which set up 
public agricultural colleges. Private 
philanthropy of the Gilded .Age resulted 
in further university growth, e.g., Vander- 
bilt. 1873, Johns Hopkins, 1876; and 
Stanford, 1895. . 

During the Progressive Era a reform 
movement in education was born. The 
philosopher John Dewey (1859-1952). 
who aigued that learning must be related 
to life, was the chief exponent of progres- 
sive education. The resultant curriculum 
reform, begun by the Committee of 10, 
1890. culminated in 1918 with the publi- 
cation of the influential Snien Cardinal 
Principles of Seco7idary Education (which 
emphasized civic education) and -the pas- 
sage of the Smith-Hughes Act (which 
stressed vocational education in the high 
school) . 

OTHER WESTERN COUNTRIES. 

Not all of Europe experienced educa- 
tional success In Italy, for example, the 
(^asati Law of 1859, passed originally for 
Satdinia but later adopted for all of Italy 
a? the basis lor that nation's compulsory- 
education laws, was not very elfcclive; in 
1922-23. illiteracy rates ranged from 11% 
in the north to 70% in the south. The 
Casati Law also attempted to organize 
Italy's secondary schools, but they re- 
mained in a fairly (Jiaotic state until the 
Gentile reform of 1923. The most famous 
of Italy's etlucational reformers was Maria 
Montessori (1870-1952), whose pedagogi- 
cal beliefs roughly paralleled those of 
John Dewey. 

Elsewhere, the European emigrants of 
the 17th-19th cents, took their educa- 
tional heritage with them. The 1st schools 
in Australia (New South Wales, 1803) 
were Anglican-controlled, and it was not 
until the Act of 1866 that a free, secular, 
and virtually compulsory school system 
was established. Canada was plagued by 
violent religious controversy. The Quebec 
Act of 1774 allowed the French Catholic 
educational system (which began in 
1685) to continue, but made no pro- 
vision to support it. The British North 
America Act, 1867, placed th^ control of 
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education in the hands of the provincial 
governments, but stipulated that they 
could not interfere with the internal 
management of parochial schools. Uni- 
versal free scfiooling was available in the 
eastern provinces in 1870, and in the 
western provinces (ly 1910. 

In Latin, America, the educational re- 
form movements prompted by the in- 
dependence struggles of the early I9th 
cent, were marked by efforts to remove 
the church from the classroom and to set 
up national systems of education. Na- 
tional universities created at this time 
include Argentina’s Buenos Aires, 1821: 
Colombia's Antioejuia, 1822: Peru's 
Trujillo, 1824: Bolivia's La Paz, 1831; and 
Chile’s Santiago (founded in 1738 but 
nationalized in 1843). In their efforts to 
found national systems of education, the 
reformers of Latin America looked to 
Europe and Ameiica: Argentina's Bern- 
ardino Rivadavia and Domingo Faustino 
Sarmietito, lot exanijile, drew their in- 
spiration from r.tigland's Lancaster and 
the U.S.’s Mann, respectively. Argentina, 
howevei. was the only South American 
nation which met with any significaVit 
success in eradicating illiteracy. 


SPREAD OF WESTERN EDUCATION 
TO THE NONWESTERN WORLD, 
c. 1800-1950 

The spread of western education to 
nonwestern peoples came as a result of 
(1) a direct imposition of European in- 
stitutions by means of colonization, and/ 
or (2) an expedient adoption of modern 
education by a country seeking to defend 
itself against western military or economic 
encroachment. As was true for Europeans 
a century or so before, nonwesterners 
found western education to be a potent 
force for modernization. 

JAPAN. Tbe seeds of Japan’s modern 
system of education were sown at the 
beginning of the Tokugawa period when 
the Shogun Iey 9 ;su issued the Buke 
Shohatto, 1615, which ordered the sam- 
urai to devote themselves to learning as 
well as to warfare. Soon schools of Con- 


fucian learning (imported from China) 
sprouted throughout the land. Into this 
state system of education the militaristic 
shogunaie of the 18th cent, infused west- 
ern knowledge. Convinced that his officers 
should know something of western mili- 
tary sciences, the Shogun Yoshimune 
ordered, 1740, 2 of his courtiers to study 
Dutch and then translate works in that 
language. To further the cause of trans- 
lating yet more western writings, the 
shogunate established, 1811. the Bansho 
Wage Goyo (Office for Translating Bar- 
barian (i.e., Western] Writings), an in- 
stitution replaced. 1856, by the more 
important Bansho Toishirabe-dokoro (In- 
stitution foi the Investigation of Bar- 
barian Languages). Also, 1856, the 
shogunate opened the Kobusho, a school 
of western military science, and 3 years 
later a western-style naval academy was 
established Foreign education penetrated 
to the local level as well. By 1868, among 
the 300 or so schools run by the feudal 
lords, there were some 45 teaching 
Chinese medicine, 12, western medicine, 
29, vsestern stutlies; 3, Dutch studies, and 
6, English studies. 

T he Meiji Restoration of 1868 signaled 
an acceleration of Japan’s educational 
growth. In 1868, Kcio Univcisity was 
founded ; in 1877, out of the shogun- 
aie’s school for western learning, there 
sprang the Tokyo Imperial University, 
the pinihicle of Japan’s education system: 
and, in 1882, VVaseda University was 
founded, the Isi of Japan’s private uni- 
versities. Primary education also received 
emphasis. The Education Law of 1872 
stipulated that all people, regardless of 
sex or social position, should receive a 
basic education. Popular education was 
greatly advanced when Japan's 1st "mod- 
ern” prime minister, Ito Hirobumi, 
took office in Dec. 1885. Ito promptly ap- 
pointed the greatest of Japan’s ministers 
of education, Mori Arinori. Mori, who 
had traveled extensively in and was im- 
pressed by Europe, adopted a German 
organizational and pedagogical pattern 
for Japan. The Sino-Japanese War. 1894- 
95, demonstrated to Japan’s leaders the 
strategic value of heavy industry; and to 
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further its development, a Vocatioml 
Education Law was passed in 189L The 
*\feiji emperor was concerned, however, 
lest tins moderni/ing of education lead 
to a westernizing of Japan. In 1890. 
therefore, an Imperial Rescript com- 
manded that Confucian and Shinto 
\alues be made the basis foi all educa- 
tion. FAcept for expansion, the Japanese 
ssstem of education remained in this 
form until the American occupation. 

CHINA. Traditional Chinese educa- 
tion (formalistic and identified with the 
political ser\ice) remained unchanged 
from the 1 1th to the micl-lOih cent. The 
1st western school (a (Catholic seminary) 
was o[)ened in 1852, and shortly afterward 
I \ a nets of other missionaries opened 
western style schools. In 18f)l, as a result 
of increasing commercial involvement, 
the government established 2 colleges 
(Canton and Peking) for the study of 
western languages, and fiom the mid- 
1880’s it started sending students to 
\riierica and Europe to study. Not until 
altcT the boxer Rebellion, 1899-1900. 
houever. were there any niassi\e govern- 
mental reforms, the most important being 
the establishment of the National Uni- 
versitv at Peking. 1902, and the moderniz- 
ing ol the ci\il service examination re- 
(junements, 1905. 

Popular education was a great (oncerii 
of the Nationalists, who. from 1912 on, 
established a system of education whicli 
closely resembled the \meiican pattern 
Indeeii, the ideas of the .Xmeiican educa- 
tor )ohii Hewey enjoyed a considerable 
\ogue in the Nationalist period. 'I he 
greatest jrroblcm facing the exponents of 
popular eilucaiion was the simplification 
of the traditional, and very complicatcHl, 
system of writing. 'Eh is problem was par- 
tially solved by the ititroduciion ol the 
pdihun ("plain talk") system invenmd 
by the philosopher Hu .Shih. Using such 
simplified Chinese. )ames \angch’u ^'erI 
organized a massive government literacy 
campaign in the 1920’s and I9:i0’s. (By 
19.S7, '12% of primary-school age children 
were in school) The number of universi- 
ties also increased: 47 in 1925, and 108 in 


19.S7. During the 1930’s the Nationalists 
tried to bring all schools (including mis- 
sionary institutions) under a unified cen- 
tral control. World War II laid waste 
many schools and universities, but tliis 
was only a temporarv setback: by 1910, 
some 00 universities, with some 60.000 
students, were in operation.. After 1949 
the Nationalists in Taiwan established 
a svsicm of education on the Japanese 
model, while the Communists on th^ 
mainland nationalized all schools. 

INDIA. Western education was intro- 
duced into India in the 18th cent., when 
Protestant missionaries (e.g., Danish, 
from 1705. English Baptists, from 1793) 
1st arrived But not until the rise of 
British ascendancy over the subcontinent 
at the beginning of the 19ih cent, was 
education officially sponsored. In 1813, 
proinpic^d by Utilitarian motives. Parlia- 
ment directed the Fnglisli East India Co. 
to set aside a sum each year for the educa- 
tion of Indians; some 10 years later, the 
Company set iij) 2 Committees of Public 
Instruction (at Madras and in Bengal) to 
sujiervise this educ.it lonal effort. The 
cJiise of western education in India re- 
ceived its greatest im|)etus, however, with 
the publication of d'homas B. Macaulay’s 
Minute on Ldiuation, 1835 Flocjucntly 
arguing the case for Anglicizing the 
people of India. Macaulay was instru- 
mental in spreading a system of educa- 
tion in which English was ihe medium of 
instruction and literary studies were 
empliasized. The resulting educational 
policy was not without its defects: (1) it 
was not at all conducive to the growth 
ol primary education (in 1905, only 1 
village in 5 could boast ol a school) , (2) 

It caused a disprojjortionatc growth of 
secondary schools and universities (1-st 
univcTsity colleges: Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. 1857; Punjab, 1882; Allaha- 
bad, 1887); (3) instead of science, it 
emphasized a literary curriculum which 
trained students only lor a diminishing 
niimbcT of civiI-scrvice^)ositions; and (4) 
it created a special breed of men, at ease 
neither in eastern nor in western society. 
'Ehough the British sponsored numer- 
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ous commissions of inquiry into the 
problems of education, it was not until 
the 20th cent, that anything positive was 
accomplished in the way of reform. Both 
the Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Moslem League were outspoken 
in their demands for universal primary 
education and an emphasis on Indian, 
rather than European, studies. The pace- 
setting All-India National Education 
, Conference convened by Gandhi at 
Wardha, 193.1 called for the creation of 
special junior- and senior-level secondary 
schools in which vocational and technical 
instruction, and not simply university 
preparation, would be stressed (a scheme 
reinforced by the influential Sargent Re- 
port of 1944). The Wardha Scheme and 
the Sargent Report remain the basis of 
India’s present educational system. 

MIDDLE EAST. Western education 
came to tlie Middle East as a result of 
both a direct imposition of European 
control and a conscious adoption by 
indigenous governments seeking to im 
prove themselves militarily The latter 
case is well illustrated by Turkey. Dur- 
ing the reign ol Selim III (ruled 178?1- 
1807) western education was introduced 
through military schools staffed with 
European teachers. During the ti;ne of 
Mahmud II (ruled 1808-39), T urkish 
students went to study in the capitals of 
Western Europe for the 1st time, and a 
Council of Public Instruction was 
founded. 1838, to lay the basis of a system 
of public education. In the reign of 
Abdul Mejid (ruled 1839-61) , a reign 
dominated !)y the westernized reformer 
Mustafa Reshid, a modernization plan, the 
Gulhanehatti kiimayouni (which called 
for education expansion) was drawn up 
and partially implemented. As a result of 
the revolt of the “Young Turks,” July 
1908, the reign of Mohammed V (ruled 
1909-18) was marked by a reorganization 
of military academies and a policy of 
secularization in government-supported 
schools. Secularization occurred even more 
under *the repubircan regime of Mustafa 
Kemal Atatiirk, 1923-38, when even the 
medresses (Islamic colleges) were brought 
under the Commissariat of Education. Not 


until 1948 did the Turkish Assembly 
soften this hard policy of strict separation 
between mosqu^ and state. 

As had been the case in Turkey, so in 
Egypt the modernization of the educa- 
tional system was begun locally, though 
later it received an impetus from direct 
European intervention. Following the 
French occupation, 1793-1801, and the 
British invasion, 1807, Mohammed Ali 
(ruled 1805-48) was determined to mod- 
ernize the Egyptian army. By 1820 he had 
imported a variety of French instructors 
(notably Col. foseph S^ves) and opened 
a military school at Isna. In addition, Ali 
sent several officers to Europe (principally 
France) for study. During the reign of 
Ismail Pasha (ruled 186.3-79), who him- 
self had studied in Europe, government 
schools patterned after the French lycres 
were established. During the period of 
direct British control of Egypt, 1882- 
1919, education did umiergo some re- 
form: (1) many foreign schools (chiefly 
missionary enterprises) were opened; (2) 
the curriculum of higher educational in- 
stitutions became Anglo rather than 
Francocentric, (3) the ancient Islamic 
university al-Azhar (founded a.d. 970) 
was modernized by the Mufti Mohammed 
Abduh, 1899; and (4) Cairo University 
was opened at Giza, 1908. There were 
problems, however, As in India, there 
were too many unemployed westernized 
intellectuals, and British efforts to spread 
primary education were feeble and half- 
hearted. 

In much of the remaining Middle East, 
French influence predominated (e.g., at 
the University of .St. Joseph, founded at 
Beirut by French Jesuits, 1881, and the 
Acad<?mie Libanaise, Beirut, 1937). The 
one major exception to this generally 
French pattern was the American Uni- 
versity at Beirut, founded by missionaries 
in 1866. 

SUB SAHARAN AFRICA. The 1st 
main thrust of western education was 
carried to Africa by missionary societies 
founded as a result of or in reaction to 
Pietism in Germany and Wesleyanism in 
Britain, e.g., the Church Missionary 
Society (C.M.S.) founded by Anglicans 
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in 1799 and operational in West and East 
Africa; the Swiss Basel Society, active in 
the Gold Coast from J828; and the 
French Society of Our Lady ^f Africa 
("White Fathers"), founded in 1868 and 
operational in East and Central Africa. 
Although influential despite their small 
numbers, the missionaries’ educational 
effectiveness was confined to a very few 
areas, e g., Freetown, Sierra Leone, where 
in 1816 the C.M.S. opened tiopical 
Africa’s 1st secondary school, Fourah Bay 
College, which, in 1876, offered tropical 
Africa's 1st university courses The mis- 
sionaries sought primarily to increase 
mass literacy so that the Bible could be 
read, but they did dispense some ad- 
\anced literary education to a few of 
theii brighter students. By the 1820’s 
Freetown was sending students to Britain 
to study the classics, and by 1848 some 
citizens of Dakar were fully assimilated 
into French culture. 

With the onset of imperialism at the 
end of the 19th cent., education fell into 
the hands of colonial gosernments But 
because of the problems connected with 
establishing colonial rule and the de- 
mands of World War I. the organization 
of education remained in a confused state 
until the 1920’s, when Britain, France, 
and Belgium each issued a policy state- 
ment which set the pattern for the mod- 
ern development of education in tropical 
Africa. The British statement, prepared 
by the Advisory Committee on Native 
Education, 1925, and prompted by the 
American Phelps-Stokes Commission to 
.Africa of 1921-22, called for (1) primary 
education in the vernacular, (2) a stress 
on vocational (especially agricultural) 
education, and (3) the planning of a 
comprehensive system of education that 
was to culminate eventually in university 
training and at the same time pi event the 
creation of an unemployed educated 
elite. The French policy statement, writ- 
ten by R. .Antonetti in 1925, largely 
echoed the British statement except that 
French, and not the vernacular, was to 
be the medium of instruction in the 
primary schools. The Belgian govern- 
ment’s statement of 1925 differed con- 


siderably, however. Emphasis was placed 
only on primary education, which, after 
the Concordat of 1906, was left largely in 
the hands of the Catholic Church. 

The next set of major reforms came 
during and after World War II. During 
1943-45, Britain’s Asquith (Commission 
(for West Africa) and Elliot .Commission 
(for East Africa) planned the develop- 
ment of university expansion (Achimota, 
Gold Coast, 1948; Ibadan, Nigeria, 1948^ 
Makerere, Uganda, 1949; University Col- 
lege, Khartoum, Sudan. 1951), and a 
British White Paper, Education for 
Citizenshtp, 1948, called for primary- 
school expansion. France’s educational 
reforms were initially outlined at the 
Brazzaville Conference of 1944, at which 
de (iaulle promised a vast expansion of 
primary education. In response to African 
demands, how’cver, technical and secon- 
dary education received the main empha- 
sis in the (Colonial Development Plan of 
1946. I'wo years later, the University 
Institute of Dakar was established. Also in 
1948, Belgijim issued a 10-year develop- 
ment plan which made provisions for 
academic secondary schools In 1954, 
Lovanium was established as the 1st 
Congolese university. 


THE WORLD EDUCATIONAL 
COMMUNITY, 1945-1968 

The 3rd phase in the development of 
modern education has been in effective 
operation only during the past quarter- 
century or so. In this stage, education be- 
came less western and more universal in 
its appeal and application, its problems 
and potentialities. 

A SIMILARITY OF PROGRAMS. 

As a relatively homogeneous form of 
modern education settled over the world, 
the educational policies of the nations 
exhibited distinct similarities. For one 
thing, scientific and technical education 
received a universal stress. In the U.S. this 
stress could be seen# in the increasing 
involvement of the federal government in 
education, e.g., in the large number of 
grants to universities for scientific re 
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searcli both during; and after World War 
II, and in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 (a pioduct of the "Sput- 
nik (irisis"). In the USSR, as a result of 
the efforts of Professor A. I. Markusht- 
vi(h, arnon^ others, mathematics and sci- 
ence instruction icccncd great emphasis 
after 1950. ^In 1951, the Moscow School 
No 125 was opened as a specialized 
scientifu school for tidcnted souths (by 
^1909 there were about 100 schools operat- 
ing on tiie No. 125 plan) , and soon after- 
ward 1 sjjecial boarding schools (Moscow. 
Leningrad, Kiev, and Novosibirsk) were 
opened for extremely gifted young sci- 
entists (Jiinese education also stressed 
scientific study Both the speech of Vice- 
Pi emier Uhen Vi, jiine 1901. and the 
70 Ailules Comnnin^ Ediuation, Fall 
19f»l, called for C-hinesc schools to pro 
duce an increasing number of technical 
experts and not sini|)ly revolutionaries. 
(This policy, implc^mented during 1!)G1 — 
(lO, later came under fne during the 
(ailtutal Resolution ) In Britain, tech- 
nical education at a lower level was spoil 
sored by the l•duc.ltion Act of 1911. and 
at a higher level by the expansion of the 
Imperial (College of Science and Tech- 
nology. beginning 195.1, .ind the growth, 
beginning 1957, of .some I I (a)l leges of 
Advanced T ecbnology (C. \.T .'s) 

Another similaiity in |)rograms can be 
seen in the efloris ,of viiiually all na 
tions to extend educational opjjoi tunities 
to as many citizens as possible. In the 
U..S. a considerable exjiansion took place 
at the pcj.st-high-school level: the number 
of colleges increased from 9 in 1770 to 
nearly 700 in 1907. while the number of 
2-yeai "junior colleges" (1st one: Joliet, 
Illinois. 1902) grew from 71 in 1915 to 
over 700 in 1907. Britain's Fducation .\ct 
of 1911 })romised "secondary education 
for all" and the British evolved a system 
of "modern" schools roughly comparable 
to American general high schools. In the 
U.SSR, Khrushchev’s educational reforms 
of 1958-59 planned for (1) an extension 
of the period of compulsory lower-school 
attendance from 7 to 8 years, (2) the 
addition of an extra year to the higher- 
school curriculum, and (3) a 3-year non- 
compulsory continuing education scheme 


for students not in a higher school. De- 
veloping nations have felt keenly the 
neecl to extend a basic education to all 
their citizens Yhe Indian Constitution of 
1919, for example, laid down the prin- 
ciple (not yet converted into the fact) 
of compulsory education until the age of 
11, anti the 1901 Clonference of .\fiican 
States on the Development of Education 
placed a high priority on achieving 100% 
primary-school enrollment by 1980. 

A SIMILARITY OF PROBLEMS. In 
creasingly, nations have discovered that 
their educational problems are not 
unicjue. T he relationshij) of church, state, 
and education is an exanijile. In the U.S., 
although both federal and state constitu- 
tions stress the necessity of a sejiaiation 
of chinch and state (the .New \ork Board 
of Regents haired all forms of prayer 
from the classioom. |une 1902), the hard 
line ol no .iid at all to paiochial schools 
has softened somewhat. I he Orc'gon De- 
cisiorr. 1925, recogni/etl the right of 
churches to maintain separate school sys- 
tems, and the Everson Decision, 1917, 
found that the parents ol paiochial-school 
children might legitimately be reimbursed 
for some educational expenses such as 
school-bus transportation The ITernen- 
tary and .Secondary 1 due anon ,\ct of 
1905 provided some federal financial as- 
si.stancc to chinch schools In 1- ranee, too, 
as a result of de (iaulle’s controversial 
Law of 11 Dec., 1959, some government 
aid to the parents of children attending 
religiously sponsored schools was allowed. 
In Britain the existence of Voluntary 
Agency schools was much strengthened 
by the Butler .\ct of 1911, which institu- 
tionalized a dual system of state and 
church schools. Even such nonwestern 
areas as tropical Africa have been 
troubled by the problem of church 
schools. Though many nationalists (espe- 
cially Sekou Tourc^ of Guinea, whose gov- 
ernment took over the church schools) 
have attacked mission schools as agents of 
neocolonialism, most newly independent 
African countries have chosen not to na- 
tionalize their church schools, so great is 
the cost of any alternative. 

Another major area of controversy is 
the perennial conflict between educa- 
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tional quantity and quality a conflict 
which in the USSR and the People’s 
Republic of China has taken on the added 
flavor of an ideological conflict. In an 
ideal Communist state all students are 
treated as intellectually etjual, and none 
should be permitted educational ad- 
\antages denied to others. But. in prac- 
tice, many planners in the l\SSR and 
China have realized the importance of 
creating an intellectual aristocracy I'hus 
scfiolars of the Soviet Academy attacked 
Khrushchev's reforms of 1958-59, the 
effect of which w'as to water down the 
scientific curriculum in order to reach 
more siudems, and also to place a higher 
value on practical experience than on 
ic.idcmic qualifications in univeisity 
placement. Similarly, scholars of the 
Chinese Academy came under attack, 
June 1960, from the forces of the Culiinal 
Revolution. 

RISE OF INTERNATIONAL CO 
OPERATION. Despite international edu- 
cation conferences at London. 1851. 
Phil.idelphia, 18/6, and Brussels. 1880. 
it was not until 1909 that the Belgian. 
Edward Peeters, set up at Ostencl the 1st 
permanent International Bureau of Edu- 
cation World War I, howeser, sullocated 
this infant society and not until Dec 
1925 was a 2ncl Buieau (still in existence) 
established at Geneva. Jn addition, under 
the auspices of the I.eaguf of Nations a 
Comniiftee on Intellectual Cooperation 
was established. 1922 Ehc events of 193f» 
onward diminished the effectiveness of 
tins committee, but a C.onference of 
.\llicd Ministers of Education held in 
London. Apr. 1941. agreed to le establish 
an international education body at the 
war’s completion: the I’niied Nations 
Economic, .Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), which was estab- 
lished at Palis in 1946. 


International educational cooperation, 
however, has not been limited to multi- 
lateral organizations, jnany individual 
governments have fuitheiecl its cause. Eor 
example, Biitain’s Colonial Development 
and Welfare \cls of 1910 and 1945 de- 
voted some /_'7,.‘i5(),()0o toward the con- 
struction of iiniveisities and technical in- 
stitiites. P'lance’s Pl.in lor Model ni/ation 
and E(|uipnicnt, 1946. called for an over- 
all development of education in her over- 
seas possessions: and the U..S.'s Eulbiight 
Act. 19 K), .md “Point 4" piogiam, 1949, 
called for an intei n.itional exchange of 
siudenis and leadieis, and lecogni/ed the 
responsibility of inclu.siri.il n.iiions to give 
education.il aid to developing areas. 

Recent events in the field of interna- 
tional education.il coopeiatian have 
taken on a \aiiety of new’ forms. The 
Soviet \merican Ciultural Agi cement, 
1958. provided for education.d exchanges 
between tlie woild's 2 most indusiriali/ed 
countiies. Eoimer colonial poweis con- 
tinued to aid their fotmer colonies, but 
in a diflei'Mit w.iy: eg.. Etance co oidi- 
nated itseducation.il assist. nice within the 
french Community, 1958, while Britain 
channeled assistaiue thiough a newly 
lorined, 19()1, Minisiiv of Overse.is De- 
velopment. .Many n.itions that were not 
themselves gie.it colonial powers began 
sending educational .tid to the develojiiiig 
world. Eo! example*. C^inaclians .iie pre.s- 
ently teaching in West and E.ist Africa; 
Cliinese and .Soviet te.uheis .iie now, oi 
have been lecently. instructing in (iuinea, 
(ihana, and I'.in/.inia, and the II S., 
thiough the Xgeiicy for International De- 
velopment. 19('»1, the P'Mce Goijis, 19()L 
and th(‘ Intel n.itional I cliic.ition .Act, 
I9()(/, has extended ediu .iiional assistance 
into V util, lily every corner of the “3rd 
World." 
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The Philosophical Outlook of Post-Newtonian Science 


CARTESIAN DUALISM. From Descartes 
(15%-lh5()) to Kant (I7LM-18(H), sci- 
ence ajul pliilosophy groped liaiid in 
hand for a viable exit Irom the labyrinth 
oi the mind-body problem set up by 
Descaries. Cartesian dualism, (ully de- 
veloped ill the Prmtipia philosophtae, 
16‘H, was a congenial inspiration for 
scientific methodology, though a meta- 
physical monster, lo treat the physical 
world as body alone was. for Descartes, 
to reduce phenomena to extension and 
motion. 'Ehis. in tuin, should permit a 
complete mathcmati/ation of physics. 
However, (Cartesian mathematics and (Car- 
tesian physics were never wedded' in the 
philoso])hical restatement of Galileo's 
practical jirogram for physics, (jalileo 
described specific tericsirial motions in 
detailed mathematical language in his 
Discorsi, 16JJ8. Descaries outlined a uni- 
versal dynamics, which by its very nature 
could not be set out satisfactorily in 
c|uantitative terms; even the 2ncl book of 
Newton's Principia showed the impos- 
sibility of developing successfully a fluid 
mechanics capable of justifying the Car- 
tesian voi rexes in mathematical terms. 
Nonetheless, it was the authority of 
Descartes more than any other single 
writer which set the lone and temper for 
science of the Newtonian era. 

Concentrating on body apart from 
mind was to center on matter alone (in 
terms of motion and extension) . Only the 
rational soul of man cpiulified as an in- 
habitant of the realm of mind. All other 
activities of living beings could be ex- 


plainctl through material actions. The 
details of these inatciial actions were to 
be peueued by rules laid down in the 
Dneouts sin la mrthode, UL^O. modeled 
on the methods of (ireek geometry and 
iheoietitally available to anyone. The 
method aimeil at eliciting cleat and dis- 
tinct ideas about things. Clearness and 
distinctness led to an assurance of reality: 
they also led to a determination of true 
(jualiiies The only tpialities sufliciently 
clear and distinct were the mathematical 
ones, extension and motion. Ihis reduc- 
tive materialism can be found in Galileo’s 
.SViggmf/orc, 1G2!L and in extreme form 
in Hobbes’s l)e (orpore, IO.t). d he com- 
j)lete sejxuaiion ol mind from body led 
not only to materialism in physics but 
also to mechanism, since dynamics (phys- 
ical causalit)) was of primary concern to 
Descartes. Purposely eschewing all spiri- 
tual and occult forces, he laid out a 
physics designed to yield clear and distinct 
cognition of simple causative processes, 
viz., mechanical, "billiard-ball" situations. 

MECHANISM. Mechanism, the pri- 
mary legacy of Descartes to his scientific 
.contemporaries, spurred both practical 
and theoretical researches in physics. 
Since material contact of bodies was the 
stfif qua non of a mechanistic model, the 
problem of impact was the leading cjiies- 
tion of the day for physicists. Despite 
their disavowal of Aristotelian-scholastic 
thought, Cartesians were forced to intro- 
duce subtle (ethereal) matter in the place 
of supposed vacuums. The alternative 
was empty space through which physical 
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forces were still propagated— such mysteri- 
ous occurrences could not be allowed! 
The work of Boyle in jjneumatics regis- 
tered aversion to the existence.of an ab- 
solute vacuum. In the investigations of 
Christiaan Huyghens (1629-95) on the 
nature of light and of gravity, the apex 
of mechanistic physics was reached. He 
followed Descartes in analyzing light in 
terms of impulse transmitted through 
subtle matter. He surpassed Descartes in 
developing a theory of "gravific” subtle 
matter in a spherical vortex; the weight 
of a body corresponded to the centrifugal 
tendency of its component subtle matter 
In the preface to the 2nd edition, 1713, 
of Newton’s Principia, Roger Cotes 
placed the Cartesian mechanists between 
the scholastics and Newton in scientific 
method with the following words: " These 
[Cartesians] supposed all matter homo- 
geneous, and that the variety of forms 
which is seen in bodies arises from some 
very plain and simple allectioii of the 
component particles; and by going on 
from simple things to those which are 
more coriifiounded, they certainly prosed 
right, if they attiibute no other jiropertics 
to those primary affections of the particles 
than nature has done. But when they 
take a liberty of imagining at pleasure 
unknown figures and magnitudes, and 
uncertain situations and motions of the 
parts; and, moreover, of supposing occult 
iluids. freely pervading the pores of 
bodies, endued with an all-performing 
subtilty. and agitated with occult motions, 
they now run out into dreams and chi- 
meras, and neglect the true constitution of 
things. . Here Newton parted with 
the mechanists though he syr.pathized 
with their enterprise. For him mechanism 
was an hypothesis, not a program in 
physics. Even so, he showed hopes in the 
General Scholium to the Principia that 
eventually a fully mechanical model of 
the world might be conceived on the 
basis of experimental physics. 

ABSOLUTISM. Newton was not with- 
out metaphysical assumptions. In his ab- 
solutist notions of space and lime he 
showed the effects of mechanistic material- 
ism. With matter and motion related 
mathematically, science moved teleologi- 


cal explanation and the use of secondary 
qualities to a different level of discussion. 
This naturally led to preoccupation with 
space and time. Since Descartes, science 
had been presented with the idea of space 
as something prirnyy. The Platonist 
Henry More (16M-87) made it clear that 
extension need not be eipiated with 
matter, and that extension, or space, is 
real even though uninhabited by matter. 
Space, in fact, became divine (not deity^ 
in More's view, and possessed the quali- 
ties of unity, simplicity, eternity, perfec- 
tion, incorruptibility, and pure actuality. 
Like the Jewish mystics, \iore identified 
space with God’s omnipresence. His in- 
fluence on Isaac Barrow (1630-77) 
shovsed in the latter’s geometiical Platon- 
ism, and more especially in a •common 
notion of space. Barrow, Newton’s men- 
tor. saw spate as the presence and potency 
of God. As a mathematician and physicist 
he went on to deal with time as well as 
space, both entities being necessary to 
motion, “ rime,” asserted Barrow, “docs 
not denote an actual existence, but simply 
a capacity or possdiility of permanent ex 
istence . . whether things run or stand 

still, whether we sleep or wake, time 
flows in its even lenoiir.” Motion served 
only as a measuring stick lor lime. In 
space and time as divine absolutes, B.ir 
row saw the source of mathematics’ cer 
titude and lucidity.* 

Ignoring the religious c /ertones ol his 
teacher, Isaac Newton (1612-1727) re- 
tained the absolutist views of space and 
time, even attempting to demonstrate the 
difference between absolute and relative 
acceleration in his famous bucket experi- 
ment. Observing that water spinning in a 
bucket takes the same shaj)C whether the 
bucket be moving or still, he concluded 
that the operative forces cause an ac- 
celerated motion relative to absolute 
space Not until Ernst Mach (1838-1916) 
did anyone point out that the water ac- 
celerates with respect to the fixed stars, 
i.e., some other reference frame, not ab- 
solute space. 

EXPERIMENTALISM. Before New 
ton, experimentation had usually been 
called upon for individual ^ases in evi- 
dence rather than for conclusive proof. 
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The growing interest in experimenial 
approaches to physics was fostered 
primarily by Fra/icis Bacon (1561-1626) 
and Ren^ Descartes. Bacon, impressed by 
the image of the craftsman creating tools 
to control nature, took this image as a 
key in his program* for reforming society 
through scieiKc. Descartes, in less exten- 
sive manner than Bacon, set up the crafts- 
man's exj>etieiicc* as something close to 
his cleat and distinct ideas necessary for 
scientific knowledge In both cases, and 
generally among succeeding physicists, the 
expeiinierital afiproacli had meaning only 
in terms of a dehurnani/ed nature With 
the magical element absent from nature, 
control through rational, manual mani- 
pulation made sense. Mechanistic mate- 
rialism was both symptom and partial 
cause of this trend. Only through this new 
philosophical outlook of the 17th cent, 
did the inlluence of the craftsman per 
vade scieniifit theory and lead to an em 
phasis on experimentation. I'hiough the 
programs ol scienlific academies, e.g., the 
Accaclemia del (amento in Italy, there 
occurred systematic experimenting on 
problems such as atmos|)hcric pressurct* 
A leading experimentalist piior to New- 
ton was Robert Boyle (1027-9 1), but 
his work was not always systematic, iioi 
was there in it the nice relationship of 
theory and data found in Newton’s woik. 
With Newton, es[)eciajly in the Optuks, 
a new standard was set lor the use ol 
experimental evidence in scientific argu- 
ment. Theory became dependent pri- 
marily upon systematic experiment. This 
novel view was so unusual that only the 
Frenchman Pardics among his many 
critics came to recognize Newton's “New 
Theory of Light and Colours” as a 
simple statement of observations. Much 
given to speculation in more informal 
contexts, Newton resisted indemonstrable 
hypotheses in his formal work on optics 
and mechanics. He saw aclion-at-a-dis- 
tance as the result of ignorance of causes, 
not as a positive hypothesis about nature. 
'Lire success ot ^Newtonian physics, 
coupled with the new scientific philos- 
ophy, made systematic, experimental sci- 
ence the only respectable sort. The 18ih 
cent, saw a large body of technical and 


sophisticated experiments devised to 
particularize and extend Newton’s theo- 
ries; one example was Cavendish's deter- 
mination of the value of the universal 
gravitation constant. 

THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE. The 
epistemology accompanying the new 
scientific philosophy incorporated the 
same elements, viz., dualism, materialism, 
and mechanism. Very few systematic phi- 
losophers espoused all these elements, but 
they formed the central problems in 17th- 
and 18th cent, theories ol knowledge. Car- 
tesian dualism sprang from Descartes' 
concern o\er confused ideas in the mind. 
Since these pertinbations could not be 
from God, they must be from a non- 
mental source, the body, riie bodily 
senses were capable of materialistic and 
mechanistic explanation. Only the human 
reason, receiving and lecogni/ing clear 
and distinct ideas, w-as free of mecha- 
nism. riie.se innate ideas were intuitive, 
rational truths, their reality hanging upon 
the reality of the ultim.ite idea, God. On 
dear and distinct ideas Dest.utes lieliesed 
it possible to build certain know'ledge. 
His followers overemphasized the deduc- 
tive side of the system, and saw in it 
a geometrical, dernonstiaiive son of 
method. As such it inspired skepticism 
and mysticism in men like Pascal, who 
saw that metaj>hysics and empirical 
studies could never attain the certitude 
of Kuclidean geometry. Spinoza (I6.‘12- 
77) carried the so-called Gaiiesian method 
to perfection in his Ethna, where a 
totally Luclidcan system ol demonstra- 
tion appeared. In this line of thought 
.Spinoza influenced many, from Leibniz 
in metaphysics to Pufendorf in political 
theory. 

Spinoza's epistemology solved the mind- 
body problem by dissolving it; he saw 
body and soul as 2 asjiects of the same 
reality. The universe, both physical and 
mental, was described in terms of sub- 
stance, attributes, and modes. Knowledge 
of the universe proceeded through 3 
gradcs-opinion, reason, intuition. Ob- 
servation of particulars gained signifi- 
cance only when such knowledge cohered 
in a system of truth. Harmony, rather 
than external correspondence, was the test 
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of truth. His monistic epistemology and 
ontology determined Spinoza’s commit- 
ment to a strictly demonstrative methodol- 
ogy. leading from the unitary ^essence of 
God to all things. 

John Locke (1632-1701) aimed his 
denial of innate ideas at Platonists like 
More as much as at the Cartesians. Stress- 
ing the empirical grounds of knowledge, 
Locke conceived the “blank tablet” (a 
plirase going back to Aquinas) of the 
mind as gaining knowledge through simple 
and complex ideas. Simple ideas derived 
from sensation and rellection. complex 
ideas from combinations of simple ones. 
His indecision on the degree of self- 
activity possessed by the mind during the 
.elating of simple ideas allowed a variety 
of deselopments in his name by later 
philosophers. Also, despite his attempt to 
leave tlie existence of inner experience 
independent of outer, he made sensation 
so clcaily the root of reflection that com- 
plete sensualism was the ultimate deriva- 
tive of his ssstem It is notable that this 1st 
systematic attempt at empiricism in mod- 
el n philosophy, 1690, appeared just 3 
years after the 1st systematic attempt at 
empiricism in modern science—Newton’s 
Prtnciptn. 

Cieorge Berkeley (1685-1753), bishop 
ol Cloync, showed the direction which 
Locke’s views, contiolled by Cartesian 
du.dism, were to take. If there is a strict 
division of mind and matter. Berkeley 
maiiitained, then all direct attempts at 
coi relation of sensation and the external 
world are doomed. Complete certitude is 
present, according to Descartes, Locke, 
and Berkeley, only in intuitive knowl- 
edge. But Descartes and Locke saw the 
possibility of an intuition of substantial 
reality, Berkeley showed that only per- 
ception. not an object of perception, can 
be intuited. Like Hobbes, Berkeley dis- 
proved the conception of corporeal sub- 
stance, yet through nominalism lie ended 
up with no reality beyond perception. 
Only his development of a spiritualistic 
metaphysics led him to posit the reality 
of anything beyond perceptions. 

While Berkeley disposed of the Car- 
tesian realm of body in favor of mind, 
with finite spirits receiving ideas from the 


inhnite spirit, his successor David Hume 
(1711-76) carried empiricism to its logi- 
cal end, viz., that neith»r spirit nor body 
can be shown to have any objective exis- 
tence. Both Berkeley and Hume de- 
molished the reality of abstract ideas: 
both recogni/ed them as general names 
for groups of individual perceptions. A 
completely consistent nominalism led 
Hume to deny reality to mind as well as 
body; both were no more than complexjs 
of perceptions. The only certain knowl- 
edge for Hume was pure mathematics, 
precisely lietause it concerns only the pos- 
sible relations between contents of ideas. 
Hume’s positivistic stand led also to a 
denial of any perception of cause and 
effect. Lhe causal relation is no more 
than an imposition upon what* is really 
sequence and nothing moie. 

The French temper was more receptive 
to this positivism than was the English, 
ttienne Bonnot de (Condillac (1715-80) 
nicely represented the spirit of the French 
Enlightenment with his positivistic syn- 
thesis of sensualism and rationalism. Its 
sensuaiistic basis depended on a popular 
tnaterialism. The detailed development 
of Condillac’s views involved relations 
of ideas, science being only the result of 
various transformations of ideas. .Simple 
composition and decomposition sufficed 
to explain all signs of ideas, thus all 
knowledge. 

By the end of the 18ih cent, the vari- 
ous issues raised liy Descartes coiuerning 
knowledge of the external world had all 
seen development. Both empiricists and 
rationalists turned more ancl more to a 
recognition ol the radical separation of 
the intellect from the outside world. That 
mental activity, rather than external 
reality, was the basis of knowledge 
emerged in such different philosophies as 
those of Leibniz and Hume. 

OPTIMISM OF THE ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT. The optimism of the Enlighten- 
ment resulted from all the trends dis- 
cussed above. The new scientific philos- 
ophy’s most general impact, was a 
guarantee of certitude. Wdiether through 
idealism or materialism, the scientific ancl 
philosophical outlook of the period sug- 
gested that now, as Pope sai3 of Newton, 
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“all was liglii.” Mechanism in science and 
determinism in |>hiloso[)hy were lakcn as 
favorable signs. In Kngland, the Newton- 
ian universe seemed to prove deism and 
rational religion in general. The geo- 
metrical metaphysics of Spiiio/a and the 
harmonic monadoiogy of Leibniz had 
optimistic o;itlooks~one for knowledge, 
the othei foi ethics German rationalism 
led, in the peison of Alexander Baumgar- 
t^en. to a science of aesthetics Christian 
WolfI applied the geometrical method of 
.Spino/a and Leibiii/ to pedagogy in gen- 
eral. Materialistic mechanism was carried 
to Its physiological extreme of mechanis- 
tic biology by the physician Pancratius 
Wolif in (•eim.iiiy along with Hartley 
and Piiestley in J-.iigland Heinrich I.arn- 
beit turned Locke's distinctions, in a 
more sharply conceived lorniiilation, to 
good use in tlie measuiement of intensity 
of illumination of light {Pliolomelria, 

1700). 

I he interest in sense perception and 
Its systernati/atioii is appaieiit in the 
carelul aesiheiu distiiu lions ol Lessing’s 
IjKuonn and the sciisimI bases given to 
mathematics by Rudiger .ind Lossius, L'a 
Mettiie's I/Hounnc tnadune expressed 
the po|)uiar cuireiuy iii I iench thought 


of a strictly materialistic and mechanical 
world in biology as well as physics. Vol- 
taire increased the popularity of skeptical 
sensualism with* his Lettres sur les Ang- 
Inis, and* literature saw the theory can- 
onized in Diderot’s Reve d’Alembert. 
Gondillac’s brand of empiricism was rec- 
ognized as the only philosophy by the 
government during the French Revolu- 
tion; these views were called “ideology,” 
ie, the only woithwhile ideology in epis- 
lemology, by Dcsiutt dc Lracy. Sensualism 
and mechanism advanced to the extent 
that Laplace felt free to reply to the 
emjieror that he had no need for the 
“hypothesis of deity.” 

Only toward the end ol the 18ih cent, 
did disillusionment with the great em- 
piric o rational synthesis ol the era appear. 
Leibniz’ concern with feeling was accen- 
tuated by Herder in his essay on the soul. 
Ihe lailurc of mechanistic biology ap- 
peared 111 the more rational objections of 
Kant as well as in the mystical tracts of 
Oken and Sthelling. In Fiance, Rousseau’s 
Lmilr and XouDellc Ilrlonc regislcicd 
the (ailuie of positivistic and mech.inistic 
methods lor the improvement ol society. 
I he optimism ol the 18th cent was hnally 
swallowed up b) the French Revolution. 


Astronomy and Cosmology 


NEWTON. Newton’s /Vi;ir//;icj, 1687. 
was based upon the cst.iblishmeiit of the 
law of gravitation. Ihe basic relevant 
problem, as put to Newton by Halley in 
1681, was the sha[)e of a planetary orbit 
wherein the (eniiijjetal forte varied in- 
versely as the stjuare of the distance 
from the central body. Newton's proof 
that conic sections all describe paths in- 
volving such a force appeared formally 
in the 1st 4 sections of the Principia. 
His claim to have worked this but 2 
decades earlier remains unproven by ex- 
ternal evidence. 'Fhe problem of math- 
ematically resolving the attraction of a 
massive body into an attraction by 
a mass point at ihe*center may have kept 
him from making his discovery known 


earlier, tins proldem was solved by 1686. 
Fosiiive siicntilic advames necessaiy to 
the law of giavitalioii, 1st based on the 
moon’s mol ion, were Galileo’s law of 
falling bodies. Kepler's laws ol planetary 
motion, and Huyglieiis’ lavs' ol pendulum 
motion Fo these Newton added basic 
delinitions (primarily mass) and axioms 
(his .1 laws of motion) plus a highly in- 
ventive mathematics. On the basis of 
lluxions (p. 907, below) Newton blended 
successive finite rectilinear hgures into 
successions of infinitesimals forming 
smooth curved surfaces. 4 he 3 books ol 
his major work respectively deal with the 
motion of bodies in vacuo, the motion of 
bodies in resisting media, and the mathe- 
matical system of the world. Fhe Prin- 
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cipia itself proceeds in the form of Eu- 
clidean geometry, while employing a 
mathematics foreign to Greek geometry. 
For both reasons the ^^rinci^ia could 
ne\er ser\e as a tevtbook. Its form was too 
monumental and its mathematical reason- 
ing was too intuitive. The subsequent 
development of calculus left the Pnncipia 
standing as a lone pinnacle of human 
ingenuity and philosophic brilliance, but 
earthbound by a ponderous mathematics. 

BRADLEY. The Newtonian synthesis 
gave rise to 2 centuries ol ol>se!\ational 
and theoretical developments in astron- 
omy and cosmology. Virtually all of 
these were elaborations or applications of 
Newtonian mechanics. James Bradley 
1 7h2) . 3rd .Astronomer Royal, at- 
tempted for some time to give the 1 iron- 
clad j)roof of the heliocentric hypothesis— 
observation of |).u‘allactic disjilacement 
of the stars, resulting from the earth’s mo- 
tion in Its orbit. When he found the star 
G.imma Draconis to change as much as 
10 mm. in jmsilion, 172.5, he realized that 
this rn.ixirTumi parallactic displacement 
should ha\(* occurred at a dilferent time 
of the )ear than the motion observed. Rut 
only in 1728 did astioiiomical abci ration 
of light occur to him as an e\[)lanaii()n. 
Insolving the presumed motion of the 
earth in its orbit, the explanation de- 
jiencled upon the sariations in speed and 
diicction of the earth relatise to the light 
coming from the star. Aberration sug- 
gested the heliocentric hypothesis almost 
as stiongly as parallax, only a levolviiig 
earth would account satisfactorily for the 
phenomenon. 

In the observations basic to his di.s- 
co\ery of aberration. Bradley reported 
some minor sariations not due to ibis 
cause. Between 1727 and 1747 lie inves- 
tigated the possibility that the influence 
of the riiooii’s nodes (iniei sections of the 
lunar and earthly orbits) might cause the 
minute variations. After correlating 
changes in the moon’s orbit with stellar 
displacement for the 19 >ejrs of a lunar 
nodal period, lie showed that nutation ac- 
curdiely accounted for the data. Nutation, 
an irregularity in the motion of preces- 
sion, is made up of many gravitational 
effects, but that identified by Bradley in 


1748 is of primary impor lance. It gave ob- 
servational evidence of Newtonian gravi- 
tational effects of other .bodies upon the 
oblate spheroid of the earth. 

KANT. Use of Newtonian mechanical 
principles was made in a speculative fash- 
ion in AUgemcine f^atuigcschuhtc utid 
Theoiu' (ics Hiinmcls, 173.5, published 
anonyinoiisly by Immanuel Kant. Thomas 
Wright’s idea of a disklike form for the 
Milky Way piovicicd Kant with a basis for 
hypothesizing an infinite system of sucTi 
galaxies Contractions in the rotating 
nebular disk were made the scientific e\- 
jilanatioii foi the ci cation and motions ol 
planets, satellites, .ind lings. This mani- 
festation of I8ili cent, rationalism made 
Newton’s scientific reasons for theism 
less compelling. 

CLAIR AUT. Cornets, while generally 
explained by Newton, still posed prob- 
lems in astionoiny. Alexis (3Iaudc Clairaut 
(1713-63) hc‘gan ilieoielical coiTqmta- 
tions on the expected periui h.ilions in 
the motion of Halley’s comet, due to re- 
appear souieiinic from 1757 on. After 
laborious computations he reported laic 
fti 1758 that Saint n and Jupiter had re- 
tarded the cornet’s motion 100 and 318 
days lespeciively. Ilis rcsuli.inl prediction 
foi the perihelion of the comet was just 
32 days later than the actual occurrence, 
a margin of enor he had explicitly antici- 
pated. Ibis prediction gave .iiioilier sup 
port to the Newtonian grav ilational 
theory on which it was constructed. 

BODE. Ill 1772 Johann Fieri Bode 
(1717-1826) pul foi ill a strange Jaw in- 
tended to give some inathemaiical (not 
physical) ineaiiiiig to the [lositions of the 
planets. Drawing the Jaw from a recent 
iooinoic by J. D. Filins, Bode gave a 
series of integers Teprescniing the loca- 
tions of the known planetary orbits. Start- 
ing with Mercury as zero, the series 
assigned the conscciiiive integers to the 
known suaeediiig planets (almost) in the 
general formula Radius = 0.1 + 0.3 (2”) . 
This w'orked well until n — 5, for which 
no planet exi.stcd. Wh^n Hcrschel later dis- 
covered Uranus, which fitted into position 
n =r 8, a body for n = 3 was seal died for, 
and the asteroids were discovered. Nep- 
tune was later discovered under the 
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impetus of Bode’s law. but its 20% devia- 
tion combined with Pluto’s 50% deviation 
showed that tlm "law" was ultimately 
numerology. 

HERSCHEL. Apparently without stim- 
ulation from Bode’s law, William Her- 
schel (1738-1822) , in examining a section 
of Gemini with his self made, superior 
telescope, noted a body moving along the 
ecliptic at about 1 min. per day. Since it 
cyuld be easily magnified and had no tail, 
his final conclusion was that a new planet 
had been found. After computing the 
whole orbit, he found it to be 19 times 
larger than the earth’s orbit. His attempt 
to name it for King George was ultimately 
thwarted by foreign insistence on the 
name Uranus. 

In 1784-85 Herschcl published 2 papers 
On the Construction of the Heavens. His 
extensive experience with telescopes 
brought him to the conclusion that gal- 
axies were simply groups of small stars. 
He assumed the stars to be ecjually lumi- 
nous and essentially e(]uidistant from each 
other; on this basis he computed the 
depth of the Milky Way by counting 
the stars in the field of his telescope. Th^ 
result was a given magnitude of the gal- 
axy in terms of a mean distance between 
stars. The dynamic aspects of the uipverse 
he drew up in terms of a clustering tend- 
ency in nebulae, with the Milky Way as 
one example of such nobulae. His specula- 
tions evolved over the next decades so 
that in 1811 he maintained that distant, 
small nebulae were not results of agglom- 
eration but rather the primitive state of 
thin nebulous matter from which cosmic 
evolution took place. Herschel’s German- 
bred rationalism, evident in these theo- 
retical works, was not received sympa- 
thetically at the Royal Society or the 
major universities of England. 

LAPLACE. Pierre Simon de Laplace 
(1749-1827) was comparable to Newton 
in depth and breadth of genius in physics. 
While owing much to the simultaneous 
attentions of Lagrange to the same prob- 
lems, LajjJace completed and generalized 
the theory of lunar and planetary in- 
equalities. Beginning with the distinction 
of secular and periodic inequalities of 
motion, he finally realized, 1784, that the 


perturbations in the orbits of Jupiter 
and Saturn were periodic, not cumulative, 
over a long time. Since the times of revolu- 
tion of Jupiter and Saturn are not quite 
commensurable (in terms of small whole 
numbers) , disturbances in their motions 
were found to be repetitive in cycles of 
about 900 years with a rather appreci- 
able, Srd-order inequality. In his paper 
on the long inequality of Jupiter and 
Saturn, Laplace set down 2 significant 
relations for planetary motion. With 
respect to eccentricity he declared: "If the 
mass of each planet be multiplied by the 
square root of ilie axis of its orbit and by 
the square of the eccentricity, then the 
sum of these products for all the planets 
is invariable save for periodical inequali- 
ties." For inclination he gave an exactly 
similar law. It is notable that these state- 
ments establish funds of eccentricity and 
of inclination, which the planets collec- 
tively can never overdraw; if one in- 
creases its eccentricity, another’s decreases. 

In line with his discovery of apparently 
complete periodicity of planetary in- 
equalities, Laplace found, 1787, the so- 
called secular acceleration of the moon’s 
mean motion to be cyclical as well. He 
showed that a slowly decreasing eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s oibit results, via the 
sun’s influence, in acceleration of the 
moon’s average rate of motion. Both vari- 
ables he proved to be periodic: earth’s 
orbital eccentricity would ultimately 
begin to increase, and the moon’s motion 
would show deceleration in response. 

With the publication of La mechanique 
celeste, 1799-1825, Laplace systematized 
his various discoveries into a tour de force 
of scientific and philosophical optimism. 
The concept of periodic variations was 
central to his universe, as it thus became 
predictable, certain, and essentially un- 
changing. (However, it should be remem- 
bered that his mathematics involved 
neglect of certain small quantities.) To 
Laplace it seemed that Leibniz' image of 
a perfectionist clockmaker was more cor- 
rect than Newton’s version of a deity 
occasionally resetting and rewinding his 
timepiece. 

GAUSS. Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777- 
i855) added to the mathematical regu- 
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larization of the solar system by publish- 
ing, 1809, a method for calculating the 
orbit of a planet from 'S complete obserxa- 
lions. Each positional observation insoKes 
right ascension and declinatioS. The 6 
equations based on 3 pairs of such ele- 
ments allowed quick calculation of bodies 
difficult to observe. When Ceres, the 1st 
of the asteroids, was discos ered, 1801. it 
was lost after a few- weeks (i.mss applied 
his method to predict its orbit, and the 
planetoid was rediscovered about a year 
later very near the predicted position. 

LEVERRIER. Jean Joseph Leverrier 
(1811-77) represented both the zenith 
and the nadir of Newtonian mechanics. 
On the basis of utter faith in the classical 
.^ystem, he considered it necessary to posit. 
18^0, an unseen planet beyond I’ranus to 
explain the latter's perturbations. I’sing 
Bode’s law' and computations based on 
the Uranian ineipialities, I. ever tier as- 
signed a position within 1° of that 1st 
observed for Neptune later in the year. 
Unfortunately for the Newtonian system, 
Leverrier then turned to the observation 
of 38" advance in the perihelion of 
Mercury, llis reasoning for (he existence 
of Neptune to explain problems with 
Uranus was reapplied with disastrous 
results. The prediction of an intra-iMer- 
curial planet, christened Vulcan, led to a 
great search and ultimate failure. The 
presumption of an ironclad Newtonian 
system was tacitly dropped by .Asaph Hall 
(1829-1907), w'ho suggested a slight de- 
parture from the Newtonian inverse 
square law to explain Mercury. It only re- 
mained for Einstein to suggest a more 
significant departure. 

EINSTEIN. The paper of Albert Ein- 
stein (1879-195:"}) on "Die (irunulage der 
.Allgenieinen Relativitatstheoric", 1916, 
predicted a perihelial advance of 4.S.03" 
± 0.03". I he amazing correlation be- 
tween this theoretical statement and ob- 
servational data served to establish the 
general theory of relativity’s point that 
the correct form of laws of nature is 
independent of the motion assumed for 
the observer. For Mercury’s perihelion 
the theory worked on a basis of the square 
of the ratio of the planet’s velocity and 
the velocity of light; for other planets the 


result would be so small as to indicate an 
imperceptible motion. In 1917 Einstein 
indicated the cosmological usefulness of 
general relativity theory. With gravity 
reduced to local curvatures, produced by 
matter, in space-lime, the primary object 
of investigation becaflie space itself via 
non Euclidean geometry. Since space has 
a positive curvaiure in terms of attract- 
ing matter, the universe must have a 
finite content. The model of the universe 
set out by Einstein, as well as Willem d? 
Sitters vaii.ition on Einstein’s model, 
was static However, the ecpiations used 
in the model recpiire a .situation without 
ecjuilibi ium. Succeeding cosmologisls have 
geneially lecognized an expanding uni- 
xc'ise. 

HUBBLE. Edwin P. Hubble. (1889- 
1953) gave some sense of observational 
order to the concept of an expanding 
universe when he demonslratecl, 1929, 
that receding nebulae observed by Slipher 
and Shapley were moving away from us 
with a regular, linear increase in velocity. 

I he shift toward the red end of the spec- 
trum in analyses of nebular light in- 
cficated tremendous outward velocities 
and millions of liglh years in distance. 

EDDINGTON. Arthur S. Eddington 
(1882-19 M) 1st computed the forces in- 
volved in the massive bodies of radiant 
stars. lor the sun he found a central 
temperature of 18jnillion degrees and a 
central pressure of 9 billion atmospheres. 
In The Intel nal Constitution of the Stars, 
1925, he set out the mass-luminosity law, 
showing that stellar luminosity is entirely 
determined by mass and cjuite indepen- 
dent of the diameter of stars. Eddington 
had assumed that stellar matter behaved 
like a perfect gas. When he found no 
contradictions to this assumption, even 
in dense dwarf stars, it became evident 
that centrally located stellar atoms had 
lost outer election shells through ioniza- 
tion and thus moved freely despite the 
extreme internal density of stars like 
the white dwarfs. Eddington’s work on the 
interior construction of stars jias been 
basic for subsequent cosmology. 

MILNE. E. A. Milne (1896-1950) was 
responsible for an alternative view, devel- 
oped from 1932 onward, of the cosmos 
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based upon special rather than general 
relativity theory. Deriving space measures 
from observable . time measures, he con- 
structed a system with every member sur- 
rounded by an infinity of others receding 
with linear increase in velocity. The out- 
ermost move with the speed of light and 
are inaccessible, since the measuiing stan- 
dard (light) puts them an infinite dis- 
tance away. Nonecjuivalent particles 
gather around equivalents to fonn nebii- 
iSe. Abandoning the tensor equations of 
general relativity, Milne made natural 
laws invariant in transformations between 
equivalent observers according to special 
relativity. "1 hough attempting to obviate 
ambiguities in applications of the general 
theory, Milne could not easily encompass 
certain features of gravitaliorr, and his 
theory has remained peripheral to the 
major trend irr cosmology. 

THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE. The 
problems with wliich Milne was gra[jpling 
are the essential characteristics of the 
cosmic model of Jules Lemaitre (b. 1894) , 
proposed in 1927 and developed by him- 
self and George (»amow (b. 1901) since 
then. Leniaitre's expanding universe 
theory develops from the instability ol a 
world in Kinstein’s general relativistic 
model. Galaxies diverge outward from a 
"primeval atom" because their matrix, 
space, is constantly expanding with a 
broadly homogeneous distribution of 
"matter" therein. The ecjuation of mat 
ter with geometrical features of space- 
time, and the meaning ol homogeneity iir 
such a model, prodded Milne to attempt 
a reformulation of the assumptions of 
cosmology. 

THE “STEADY STATE" THEORY. 
The general relativity universe involved 
certain conclusions which divided theo- 
rists in the 191()’s. According to orthodox 
theory, the expanding uiriverse must have 
had a point of singularity— a point when 
the density of the universe was infinite. 
Largely in reaction to this theoretic^il re- 
quirement, the "steady-state" version of 
the expaijcling universe was proposed by 
Hermann Bondi and Thomas Gold in 
1948; Fred Hoyle and William McCrea 
remodeled it in accord with relativity 
theory. Such a universe had no beginning 


and in its expansion was constantly form- 
ing new galaxies from hydrogen created 
in the gaps resulting from expansion. The 
singularity was ’ thereby obviated, allow- 
ing a tiriie-indcpendent mean density as 
well as other time-independent properties. 

QUASARS. Difficulties arose for the 
steady-state theory in the 1960’s with the 
newly discovered significance of cosmic 
radio sources. As early as 1931 the ap- 
pearance of radio signals in space was 
noticed. After World War II the im- 
proved techniques of radar were applied 
to obtain positions for radio sources in 
order to direct optical telescopes to these 
sources. In this way the 1st visible radio 
source, the Crab Nebula, was discovered, 
1949. In the 19r)0's a number of strong 
radio emissions were found to correspond 
to weak light sources and were christened 
(juasi-stellar objects, or quasars. Working 
in 1962 with the spectrum of one of these 
objects (3C 273), Maarten Schmidt 1st 
noted the red shift in quasar spectra. Since 
then (juasars have been observed with red 
shifts indicating recession speeds over 
80% the velocity of light. According to 
steady-state theory, such objects must be 
at noncosmological (intragalactic) dis- 
tances. But it has been found that 3C 273, 
at least, shows radio emission passing 
through the \'irgo cluster of galaxies, 
about 40 million light years froiii earth. 
Only if the red shifting is of non-Doj)plei 
origin tan quasar data fit into steady-state 
theory. 

BLACK BODY RADIATION. The dc 

lection of cosmic black-body radiation, 
1965, has been a major blow against the 
steady-state concept and in favor of some 
form of "big-bang" theory. About 1950 
Ganiow spoke of a very dense, extremely 
hot, early stage of the universe, from 
wdiich an outwaid explosion took place. 
The original thermonuclear explosion 
would explain the large amount of helium 
observed today relative to hydrogen. From 
such an early stage, time would allow the 
passage to a state of equilibrium between 
matter and radiation having a black-body 
spectrum. Such a spectrum would con- 
tinue and the only change during expan- 
sion would be cooling of the radiation. 
Recent calculations and observations have 
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arrived at a lemperamre of 3“ Kelvin for 
the current stage. According to steady- 
state theory there is no explanation foi 
the apparent ubiquity* of black-body 
characteristics of the spectra o\^r a wide 
range of wave lengths. The theory would 
seem to demand new radiation with newly 
created matter, and this new radiation 


would not be uniformly black-body. Fur- 
ther observation of cosmic black-body 
radiation, with respect {o its uniformity 
and universality, and with respect to 
other cosmological characteristics, such as 
an isotropic universe, will have much to 
say about the fate of present cosmological 
theories. 


Mathematics 


BERNOULLI BROTHERS. When New- 
ton (in the 1660's) and Leibni/ (in 
the 1670's) e\ol\ed the calculus, numer- 
ous m.iihcmatic.il j)ioblciiis suggested 
theinsehes d'he Hernoiilli biotheis. Jakob 
(ir)r)l-170-)) and Johann (1()()7-17 18) . 
both found inspiiation in the mathe- 
matics of I.eilmi/ and coi responded with 
him. '1 hey worked out most of the ma- 
terial contained in modern elemental y 
texts on differential and integral calculus. 
Superior to his brother in critical |)Ower. 
Jakob followed Leilrniz’ more cautious 
view of infinitesimals as only potentially 
existent The infinitely small he saw as 
"a perpetual fluxion toward nothing” 
Viewing the differential as variable, Jakob 
associated the calculus more with the 
method of limits Johann, the more imagi 
native, adhered to the more philosophical 
side of Leibniz on infinitesimals and con- 
sidered them to be actual. Rather tfian 
work toward a limit concept, he con- 
sidered increase by an infinitesimal to be 
no increase at all. thereby making omis- 
sion of higher-order differentials the 
fundamental procedure. It was however, 
partly on the basis of Johann s unpub- 
lished treatise on differentiation, 1091-92, 
that L’Hospital wrote his Analyse des 
infiniments petits, 1()96, the 1st published 
textbook on the subject L'Hospilal’s text 
was highly influential in spreading the 
new techniques. 

TAYLOR AND MACLAURIN. Brook 
Taylor (1685-1731) is remembered chiefly 
for his series for / (x -f h) , published in 
1715. His Methodus mcrerneniorum in- 
terpreted ratios of fluxions in terras of 
finite differences of moments. Colin Mac- 


laurin (1698-1716), in his Treatise on 
Fluxions, 1712, atiemj)tecl to satisfy the 
complaints of Berkeley's The Analyst, 
1731. against the new analysis. Maclaurin 
therefore abandoned the infinitesimal as 
well as Taylor’s algebraic tendencies in 
analysis, instead he develojied geometiical 
demonstiations of analysis, omitting all 
notation of fluxions until the end of his 
treatise His notion of instantaneous ve- 
locity foi a vari.ible motion was in terms 
of “the space that would have been 
described if the motion had continued 
tiniformly” Ironi the refeicnte point. 
Maclaurin did not conceive of any such 
notion as the limit of an average iiite of 
change as the intervals approach zero. 
His elegant geometry was much admired, 
but it obscured the greater promise of 
an algebraic approach 

EULER. Leonhard Euler (1707-83). 
despite his naive notions of infinity and 
continuity, contributed extensively to the 
development of c.dculus by means of a 
new. formalistic approach. He freed the 
new analysis from geometrical limitations 
by making the subject into a formal theory 
of functions. Systematically he studied 
and classified the elementary functions 
plus their clilferentials and integrals. In 
the use of infinite series, F.uler warned 
others to be careful with divergent series, 
yet made such statements as l-l-j-l — 
1 1 / 2 . His contributions to trig- 

onometry, theory of numbers, analytical 
geometry, and other fields all, bear the 
mark of his genius for formalization. 

D’ALEMBERT. Jean-le-Rond d’Alem- 
bert (1717-83) refused to consider New- 
ton’s prime and ultimat'e ratios of 
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quantities literally, but rather as limits of 
quantities. Strictly speaking, he decided, 
the variable <jiK|ntity only approaches its 
limit rather than ever coinciding. The 
differential was simply the limit of ratios 
of finite differences of 2 variables. 
D'Alembert likewfse defined 2nd- and 
Iiigher order clifFercnces in terminology 
similar to the concept of limiting ratios. 
His geometrical analogies, however, in- 
voked paradoxes which dissuaded many 
fnailiematicians from abandoning the 
older view of actual infinitesimals. In 
various dynamical applications of the 
differential, he introduced— along with 
Daniel Hcrnoulli— the use of partial dif- 
ferential equations. 

LAGRANGE, [oseph Louis Lagrange 
(17.S6-1B1?!) avoided the imprecise con- 
ceptualization of limit given by d’Alem- 
bert. turning to Euler’s function concept. 
In so doing Lagrange focused attention 
on the derivative (fonction derwee) . The 
use of Taylor's series, with some care for 
considerations of convergence, was basic 
in Lagrange's work; he assumed that all 
functions allow such a seiies expansion. 
Noting that the coefficients of the powers 
of h in the series involve the ratios of dif- 
ferentials and fluxions, he saw definition 
of differentials and fluxions in terms of 
these coefficients as a way to avoid intro- 
ducing limits or infinitesimals. The result 
was a useful, formalized calculus, based on 
algebraic method. In his Mechanique 
analytique. 1788. the full power of his 
calculus of variations (developed in 1760- 
61) appears, with its unification of the 
varied principles of statics and dynamics. 

LAPLACE. In contrast to Lagrange, 
Laplace (p. 904, above) saw mathematics 
purely as a tool for solving physical prob- 
lems. This is evident in his Mcchatiique 
celeste, which introduced the potential 
function in the form of a partial differ- 
ential equation applicable to gravitation, 
electricity, and magnetism. His Theorie 
analytique des probability was based on 
the method of generating functions, 
which treated successive values of any 
function as the coefficients in the expan- 
sion of another function with reference 
to a different variable; the latter is the 


generating function of the former. La- 
place also showed that the most advan- 
tageous method, in terms of minimum 
mean probability of error, for reducing 
many etjuatioiis of condition to the num- 
ber of unknown (piantities to be deter- 
mined was the method of least squares. 
In general, Laplace synthesized and for- 
malized all j)rior knowledge on pinba- 
bilitics in a highly oiiginal and creati\e 
way. 

LEGENDRE. Adrien ^^arie Legendre 
(1 752-1 8.S3) made his contributions in 
the shadows of Laplace and Lagrange. 
His work on elliptical functions, 1825- 
2b, started with I'ulcr and Lagrange and 
left the subject in a state unchanged foi 
another 40 years. Beginning with an 
integral depending upon the square root 
of a |)olvnomial of the 4th degree in 
Legendre showed that such integrals 
reduce to 3 canonical forms In number 
theory, his other al)iding fascination, he 
did important work, crowned by the 
theorem of quadratic reciprocity. His 
formulation, 1806, .of the metliod of least 
.squares was useful to Laplace in proba- 
bility theory. 

GAUSS. Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777- 
1855) represented a turning point in the 
history of mathematics. I or men like La- 
place and Lagrange, mathematics had the 
service of science as its highest goal. 
Gauss, while still influenced by this older 
view, maintained that mathematics was 
the "queen of the sciences.’’ Especially in 
number theory was Gauss’s genius radiant. 
His Disquisitiones authmeticae, 1801, 
gave the 1st rigorous proof of the so-called 
fundamental theorem of algebra, i.e., that 
every algebraic equation with real coef- 
ficients has at least 1 root and therefore 
n roots. His 3rd proof of this involved 
complex integrals. With the theory of 
quadratic residues, Gauss 1st introducetl 
into number theory complex numbers of 
the form a bi. This was extended, 1831, 
into an arithmetic as well as an algebra 
of complex numbers. Gauss gave remark- 
able clarification to the notion of complex 
numbers by representing them by points 
in a plane. Though contributing impor- 
tant work in calculus of variations, geocl- 
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esy, etc.. Gauss made his most strikinj^ 
discoveries in the realm of arithmetic, his 
“queen of mathematics.” 

FOURIER. It was *|oseph Fourier 
(1768-1S:U)) , an active participant in the 
French Revolution, who called atten- 
tion to the need for rigor in pure mathe 
matics. His Throrie amlyliquc dr In 
chnlrur, 1822. based on iinestigations of 
the |)t()pagation of heat in solid bodies, 
is the source of modern methods for the 
integr.ition of partial differential ecjua- 
tions with fixed boundary values Objec- 
tions 1)\ Lagrange to the theoiy did not 
distuil) Fourier, who trusted to his 
pinsiial intuition for the projier results. 
For all functions, even the discontinuous 
..nd the wholly aibitr.uy. he used an in 
finite series of sines and cosines of multi- 
ple arcs, the proof he proxided in the 
e\[)ansion of an “arbitrary” odd function 
by a sine series. Earlier Lagrange had 
(oristnuted by inter jrolaiion a finite sum- 
mation formula Irom which Fourier's 
result is obt.iiiiablc by a jump to infinity. 
Hut it letpiired Fourier’s lack of pure 
maihematual conscience to make this 
transition to an integration formula. 
Heiicelorth it was painfully obvious that 
mathematicians needed ciariricaiion of 
then intuitions of “arbiir.iry” function 
real number, and continuity 

C.AUCHV, WEIERSTRASS, AND RIE 
.M \N\. Augustin Louis Cauchy (1789- 
IS'iT) made complex function theory an 
ind' pendent field of mathematical re 
search, lie is responsible for the founda- 
tions of the calculus as found in modern 
textbooks His extraordinary output in- 
cluded detailed studies of convergence in 
infinite series lie gave the 1st existence 
proof lor the solution of a cliilcrential 
ecpiation and of a system of such ecjua- 
tious. Ilis attention to rigor in the defini- 
tions of limit, derivative, differential, 
definite integral, and continuity estab- 
lished a satisfactory means for dealing 
with the ancient paradoxes of Zeno, as 
well as the elements of the classical 
.theory of functions of a real variable. In 
theories of functions, Cauchy’s lectures, 
1821, at the Ecole Polytechnicjue were 
truly epoch-making. The establishment of 
complex-function theory' on a basis of the 


power scries was due to Karl VVeierstrass ‘ 
(1815-97), xvho began the reduction of 
principles of analysis to pimple arithmeti- 
cal concepts. The importance of topology 
for complex function theory was estab- 
lished by G. F. Bernhard Ricmann 
(1 826-60). 

ABEL AND JACOBI. Tq Niels Hen 
rik Abel (1802-29) and Karl G. |. Jacobi 
(1801-51) belongs the systematic foun- 
clation of elliptical functions. In 1827 
\bel stood the investigation of ellijitit.^ 
integrals on its he.id: he considcreil n as 
a function cil v rather than following the 
“norrnar’ procedure of seeing .\ as a func- 
tion of n. Lhrough this inversion of the 
integral, he distoxeretl the double period- 
icity of the elliptical function. Jacobi’s 
(l.issic text, 1829. on elliptical functions 
made the theory axailable to the mathe- 
matical public. From the details of Abel’s 
and Jacobi’s work many new directions 
appcMrcxl in mathematics, eg., complex 
multi|>li(ation, elliptical theta functions, 
and elliptical modular functions. 

HAMILTON AND GRASSMANN. 
William Rowan Hamilton (1805-65) was 
t4ie 1st to publish, 1811, a consistent 
algebra of rotations and vectors in 
sji.ice. 1 he fundamental formula was 

— /“ :• /f“ 11 . ijk — —1. The cpiateriiions 
derivc'cl therefrom did not follow the 
commutative law of multiplication. In 
successively more .sophist icaied presen- 
t.itioris. 1853 and 1866, Hamilton showed 
the key importance of (piaternions in 
mathematical physics, but a strong con- 
seivaiive tendency discouraged use of his 
new tool in physics. Fhc more philosoph- 
ically based contemporary algebra of 
Hermann Grassmann (1809-77) was al- 
most totally ignored by physicists except 
for J. Willard Gibbs (1839-1903). Yet 
(irassmann’s algebra not only dropped die 
commutative law; it also dealt witli space 
of n clirnensions. It included Hamiltonian 
cjuaternions as a special case and ex- 
panded the results to n-climensional space. 
It included the theories of determinants, 
matrices, and tensor algebra. , 
NON-EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. 
Janos Bolyai (1802-60), N. I. Lobachev- 
sky (1793-1856), and Riemann all dis- 
covered non-Euclidean geometry. Bolyai 
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in 1833 and Lobachevsky in 1826-29 pub- 
lished ilieir independent developments 
of hyperbolic geometry. In hyperbolic 
geometry there is more than 1 parallel to 
a reference line. In Riemann's “splieri- 
cal” non-Euclidean, system, 1854, one finds 
the additional result that 2 straight lines 
intersect twice. Thus space becomes un- 
bounded yet finite. In conjunction with 
abstract algebra, non-Euclidean geometiy 
gave to modern mathematics its reputa- 
tion as the imaginative creation of mathe- 
maticians. 

CANTOR. Georg Cantor’s (1845-1918) 
contribution to number theory was 
through point-set theory. In his arith- 
metical analysis Cantor derived all ra- 
tional numbers from natural numbers 
and (hen defined irrationals through in- 
finite sequences of rationals. 'fhus he 
arithmeti/ed the continuum of real 
numbers. A 1-to-l correspondence of 
points on a straight-line segment and the 
continuum of real numbers was estab- 
lished. In turn, he proved that all points 
in a spatial continuum can be put in 
l-to-l correspondence with all points on 
a straight-line segment. Distinguishiii^ 
cardinal from ordinal numbers, he showed 
a significant difference between the 2 in 
the realm of transfinite numbers. With 
the transfinite ordinals, one could count 
well-ordered sets. For cardinal numbers 
Cantor proved, 1874, •the set of all alge- 
braic numbers to be denumerable, and in 
1878 he showed how to construct an in- 
finite nondeiiumerable set of real num- 
bers. Demonstrating the existence* but not 
the identity of any of these transfinite 
numbers. Cantor was fully in line with 
the medieval tradition ol Adam of Little- 
bridge and Albert of Saxony. 

KLEIN. Felix Klein (1849-1925) repre- 
sented, in his Erlangen Program, a strong 
tendency of mathematics toward unifica- 
tion in the later 19th cent. His key to the 
classification of different fields was the 
group concept. In his inaugural a*ddress 
at Erlangen, 1872, he declared every ge- 
ometry to be the dieory of invariants of 
a particular transformation group. His 
approach to geometries dealt with distinct 
figures in restricted groups of transforma- 
tions leaving definitions and theorems in- 


variant. Yet it was exactly the geometry 
where the group is unrestricted and cor- 
responds to i^dentity which suddenly 
sprang tq prominence in 1916 with gen- 
eral relativity theory. This theory showed 
space 10 be more than a locus and to have 
a structure of its own consisting of a set 
of relations generally not defined in 
terms of a transformation group. How- 
ever, for almost half a century, group 
theory provided the basis for a synthesis 
of geometry and algebra. 

LIE. M. Sophus Lie (1842-99) shared 
with Klein the honor of unifying mathe- 
matics through group theory. While Klein 
dealt essentially with discontinuous 
groups. Lie dwelt on continuous groups, 
writing in 189.3 that this "theory of 
invariants of all continuous groups em- 
braces all theories of invariants hith- 
erto noted.” Under continuous-group 
theory he was able to subsume Newtonian 
mechanical principles, kinematics, and 
differential invariants. 

POINCARE. Henri Poincar^ (1854- 
1912) stands at the pinnacle of 19th-cenr. 
mathematics. In the calculus of finite 
differences his focal position is paralleled 
only by Newton’s. Poincare’s automorphic 
functions, 1881-81. uniformi/ecl any alge- 
braic curve / (.X, y) = 0. He profitably 
applied continuous group theory to linear 
algebra. His many individual contribu- 
tions, however, arc paralleled by a sense 
of the unifying trends of late i9th-cent. 
mathematics, a development from which 
20th-cent. mathematics has in great degree 
been departing. In 1900 he looked to the 
philosophies of number based on the 
theory of infinite sets to dispel past dif- 
ficulties in the continuum of analysis. 
7'hough suspicious of logicians, he could 
not ignore work like Hilbert’s postula- 
tional discussion of geometry, 1899. 

HILBERT. At an international con- 
gress of mathematicians in Paris, 1900, 
David Hilbert (1862-1943) proposed 23 
mathematical problems for the 20th cent. 
He agreed that the arithmetical con- 
tinuum and non-Euclidean geometry were 
the 2 greatest achievements of the 19th 
cent. His 1st problem for the new era 
dealt with the real-number continuum 
and related to the axiom of choice of 
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Ernst Zermelo (1871-1956). It asserted 
the existence, giNcn a set of mutually 
e\clusi\e nonempty sets, of a set basing 
only 1 element in common with each of 
the gisen sets. Kurt Giidel (b. 1906) 
prosed the consistency of this axiom. 
1910, and Paul Cohen (b. 19'14) shossed 
its independence of other axioms in a 
specified sssicm of set theory. Ililheit’s 
2nd piobleni laised the cjuestion of the 
consistency of the axioms of arithmetic. 
Russell’s and Whitehead’s Prnuipta 
inathematiKi, 1910-13, shossed pure 
mathematics to he derivable from a fesv 
logical principles, but only ssith (iodel’s 
ilieorem of 1931 was flilbcri’s problem 
answered. Godel shosved that the axioms 
t)f a ssstem are neser sufficient to prose or 
dispiosc escry statement within that sys- 
tem. a met asy stem is alsvass lecjiiired 
Hilbert's (iru7i(U<i^en do (U'omcirie, 
1899, prosided an axiomati/alion for ge- 
ometry to match the earlier development 
in other branches ol mathematics. 

BROUWER. From 1907 on L. E. J. 
Brouwer (1882-1966) aiiatked the logical 
and formal bases of mathematics sup- 
potted by Russell and by Hilbert. Brou- 
wer's intuit ionism insisted, for example, 
that the use of indirect proof in irans- 
fimte aritinnetic is invalid because nn- 
ceiiain He denied the logical law of 
tlie esclnded rnidille In 1918 Brouwer 
was joined by Hermann Wcyl (1885- 
I9V)) , and tlieir attacks could not be 
iiiei satisfactorily by Hilbcii. 

LEBESCUE. In a less philosophical 
vein Henri Lebesgue (1875-1941) es- 
chewed generalism for more detailed de 
selopmeiit. Hts most striking creation 
was the Ecbesgiie integral, 190*’, which 
reconstructed the fielci of iruegratioii, 
substituting a sense of point correspon- 
dence for smooth variation. 

ERtCHE'E. With Hilbert. Maurice 
Frechet (b. 1878) is responsible for the 
modern gencrali/ing and abstraction of 
.set theory and of space. From 1904 to 
1910 Hilbert developed the formal con- 
cept of space named for him. Around 
1906 Frechet generalized the methods of 
calculus of variations through his func- 
tional calculus. Another generalizing ten- 
dency. was the creation of topology, 


especially by Brouwer with his invariance 
theorems, 1911, and a fusion of methods 
from Cantor and Poincasc^. In the succeed- 
ing half-century topology moved from a 
geometrical character to an algebraic 
under the influence of work in the U.S. 
The ])Criod between flic 2 world wars saw 
.in absti action in algebra 3^ well. Since 
World War II the development of homo- 
logical .ilgebta, a topological \ersion of 
abstract algebra, has taken place, with'the 
Isi book on the subject, 1955, by Henri 
('artan (b. 1901) and Samuel Filenberg 
(b. 1913). 

PROBABILITY. STATISTICS. AND 
THE COMPUTER AGE. Perhaps the 
most popularly known aiea of modern 
mathem.itics is probability and statistics. 
In 1901 [ Willaid (iibbs published his 
Llctncfitary Pttudples t?i Statistical 
Medianics, and I^milc Borel (1871-1956) 
published a basic text in probability 
theory in 1909 In physics, genetics, and 
elsewhere the lielci found applications as 
its axiom.nic foundations were worked 
out (Hilbert’s 6ih project) . T he use of 
high-speed calculating machines tO' solve 
frtoblems in statistics and probability 
theory h.is revolutioni/ed 2()ih cent, math- 
ematics. Beginning with the experiments 
of C'.hailes Babliage in the I830’s, cal- 
culators and computers have become 
progressively more eflicient and sophisti- 
cated (|). 805, above). Two men deeply 
involved in generali/ing the mathematical 
implications of the computer revolution 
were |ohn von Neumann (190.3-57) and 
Norbert Wiener (1891-1964). Neumann 
assisted in the development of computer 
capabilities during and alter World War 
II and was largely responsilile for tlie 
extended application of finite mathe- 
matics in the social sciences. Among his 
e.nlicr work were the recognition of Hil- 
bert sjiace as the framework for (]uantum 
theory, the solution of Hdbert’s 5th prob- 
lem for comp. Id groups, and basic work in 
the foundations of mathematics. His later 
work included a theory of automata. 
Wiener had earlier assisted in the creation 
of the modern theory of linear spaces. His 
Cybernetics, 1948, established a new sub- 
ject, the study of control and communica 
tion in both machines and fiving beings. 
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Classical Physics 


MECHANICS 

NEWTON. 'I'hc l):isis of classical dy- 
na;nics lies in Newion’'. Prinapin, where 
f»ne finds under "Dcfiniiions” and 
"Axioms” the fundamentals of the new 
medianifs. C)1 «S definitions, tlic first 1 
define mass, momentum, inertia, and im- 
jjressed force. Ihere lollow descriptions 
of absolute lime and absolute space, 
necessary preierpiisites for the definitions 
establishecl .is the 1st 2 laws, or axioms, 
of motion. I he 1st is the law of inertia, 
the 2nd finds alteration of motion jiro 
portiorial to the motive force impresst*d 
and in the direction of the ini[>rcssed 
force The .Srd law of motion sets action 
eipial to reaction Determine^d empiri- 
cally, this law describes conservation of 
momentum. In the last book (III) of 
PrincipKi, Newton derived the law of 
nnivers.d ji'r.iviiation. It was shown to fte 
dedncible from Kepler’s 2nd .iiid !hcl laws 
via 1 "Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy.” 
These rules embodied the new woild out- 
look of the 17th cent While it is possildc 
to see the law of gravitation as a simple 
deduction from crnpiiical data, it is his 
torically more corn'cf to see Newton’s 
reasoning as a hypotheiico-dednctive pro- 
cess from the hypothesis of the invcrsc- 
scpiare law of gravitation. In any case, he 
made no special hypothesis for the mech- 
anism of gravitation. More than )ust a 
mathematical law, universal gravitation 
was conceived as a physical hypothesis, a 
force the detailed explanation of which 
he guessed at only in the concluding 
(ieneral Scholium of Principia. 

D’ALEMBERT. One of the cjuarrels 
ensuing from Puncipia was the exact ria- 
turc of "cpiantity of motion.” In the 
Traite de dynamujue, 1743, d’Alembert 
maintained to be* fruitless the question 
whether the force of a body in motion is 
proportional to rnv or mv^. He not onl} 
clarified the difference between the 2; he 
considered "forces inherent in bodies” to 
be "obscure and metaphysical.” D'Alem- 


bert preferred a more positivistic program 
for mechanics. 

D’.Alembcrr’s }>rinciple was 1st elevated 
to the status of a unifying principle by 
its namesake, although it had already 
been applied in more limited fashion by 
Hei'rnann. I7I(), and Euler, 1710. By this 
principle the general dvnamicdl problem 
frecame the discovery of the motion of 
each body in a system where a particular 
motion is impiessed on each, while the 
interfeience of oiher bodies prevents 
direct transmission of the motion. O’.Alern- 
beri’s solution used analysis of each mo- 
tion info .1 part having a diiect effective 
transmission and a part effecting no 
change in the body 1 lie sum of the for 
mcT parts will describe the collective 
motions .ictually occurring in the system 
of bodies. E.igrange developed a more 
practical nu‘ans of .ipplving this principle. 

LAGRANGE. Lagrange summari.7cd 
and analyzed the 1 principles of dynamics. 
The conservation of vis viiui. he observed, 
originated with Iluyghens The conserva- 
tion of motion of the center of gravity 
was shown to be Newton's principle. The 
conseivation of moments, discovered by 
Fader and Daniel hetnoulli, was found 
to be a generalization of a Newtonian 
theorem. Maupertius’ principle of least 
action appeared to l.agrange as vague 
and .irbitrary, and Ire opted for I ulci's 
alternative version, the integration prod- 
uct of ??i V d s. 

lire basic principle of statics, the prin- 
ciple of virtual displacements, was 1st 
perceived in its universal applicability by 
Johann Bernoulli, who mentioned it in a 
letter of 1717. Lagrange, in his Meca- 
nicfuc analytique, 1788, asserted "that all 
the general principles which may still be 
discovered in the science of eejuilibrium, 
will be only this same principle of virtual 
velocities.” He saw it to he a general 
formula encompassing all problems of 
ecjuilibrium. Lagrange's deduction, that 
Pa Qfi Ry z= Q defines equi- 

librium, used the principle of the pulley. 
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According to Ernst ^^ach, the Lagrangian 
demonstration classifies as discernment of 
a principle rather than as logical deduc- 
tion. 

HERTZ. Among basic systems of me- 
chanics. that of Heiniich Rudolf Hen? 
(18r)7-lM) in Die P)\m\pieyi Her A/e- 
chanik in neuem '/.usanimenhange , 189*1, 
suggested a return to a (.artesian \ic\v of 
the woild, w’liciein the concept of fone 
is eliminated and spate, lime, and mass 
alone aic ilie netessaiy concepts for a 
inedianus in the world desciihed i)y Max- 
well’s (‘(|iMiions. I he single Irasic prin* 
tij)le ol Heii/ian niedianiis was a coin- 
Inn.tiion of the law ol inertia and (janss's 
piiiKiple of le.isi tonsil. lint (.ipplied 
hiniiL;li lonncttion of masses^ W'liile ilu- 
piiii(i])le was new in loini. the otigins 
wei(“ in Lagi.inge’s eipiaiioiis. llen/’s 
geonieiiical appioatli to medianics was 
the Iasi .itteinj)t to tariy out a (lariesian 
piograiii \ia the iMilitioiiid (oiuepts of 
sj).i(e .md tune \ itwoluiion in those ton- 
(epis 1( d the w.iy to the geomeii ical ap- 
pio.uh ol relativity iheoiy. 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER 

NFAV’TON. I*(’rhaps the most (ontro- 
\etsial jjiopert) ol m. liter in the Newio- 
ni.in system w.is the force ol gravitation. 
Newton himself w.is ralhei t. ireful to 
avoid aiiiihuung any such iiurinsic forte 
to mallei. Eoi him giaviiation in “experi- 
mental philosophy” was the dediiced 
result from [>henomena. Gravitation 
simplv desuibed a situation, the cause of 
gr.iv nation he professed not to know 
flis sutiessuis wcie not always as taieful. 
\ jnoperty ol matter of 1st impci lance in 
Newton’s system was m.iss. static ally de- 
fined at the hegirining of Piitutpia. laiist 
M.ich su[)j)o*ied a definition of mass to be 
.in undesirable premise and attempted to 
base the logical deduction of the laws of 
motion on bodies rather than mass For 
Newton acceleration derived from bodies 
rather than mass would have been a 
dubious hypothesis. Jn the law of gravita- 
tion Newton finds gravitational mass 
equivalent to inertial mass almost by 
accident. This equation is basic in rela- 
tivity theory. 


CAVENDISH. In 1789 the direct, exper- 
imental determination of the law of gravi- 
tation was made by Henry Cavendish 
(1731-1810). A simple apparatus gave 
data for the horizontal attraction of 2 
large leaden balls for 2 small spheres sus- 
pended from the ends of a bar. In terms 
of the measured limes of oscillation of the 
suspencled spheres, (i.iv endisfi was able to 
compute the density of the earth. 

YOUNG. I hc elasticity of matter, •de- 
fined by Robert Hooke and put in siif- 
cessivclv improved ni.iiliem.itical form by 
1‘oissoii. N.iviei, and (..iiicliy, was neatly 
defined in its common form hy Thomas 
\oung. 1807. who corned the plirasc* 
“modulus ol el.isticify ” Noung’s modulus 
gives ( h.n.ic terisiic loelliiicnts fcjr ma- 
teii.ils delormcd hy tension oi jriessine, 
as 111 .1 wne oi .i column, the coeilicients 
lel.iie v.iri.ition in loice .ipjilied to change 
in leiigtli ol m.iiei ial 

AMPtRF. \iiclie M.nie Ampere (1775- 
1831)) w.is icsponahie lor the 1st clear 
staiemeiii of the loimal disiiiic lions be- 
tween p.niitles, molecules, and .itoins .is 
19th cent science uiideislood them “P.ii- 
ycle” lefciied to the sm.dlesi poiiioii of a 
body still having the* s.nne gross ch.naclei- 
istics as (he body irscll (e.g., solidity). 
Molecules were the suhdiv isions ol p.nii- 
(les ,iiid were lonsideied to he held in 
sj),iii.il lel.iiionships with e.ich other by 
a (omhiii.iiion ol .niiaciivc* .md lejjulsive 
fonts, including gnivil.ificn I he alcjins 
were understood ,is the “m.iteii.il points” 
horn which alli active .md repulsive forces 
ill the molecule tnianaied. 


HEAT 

BLA(.K. Reyond such general concepts 
and expel imeni.d deicrmmalioris of- ma- 
terial j>roj>erfies as ouilmed above, the 
aieas of Iumi, light, elec iritiiy , and mag- 
netism weie exlciisively explored in late 
18th- and 19th-teni physics. As early as 
(iaiileo, heal had been ex|)lainecl as the 
result of atomic motion. On the oilier 
hand, I.avoisier li.td Considered “caloric” 
as a substance, albeit weightless, in his 
quantitative a[)proach to chemistry. From 
Joseph Black (1728-99) dwif \m Lectures 
on the Elements oj Chemistry j 1803, came 
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accounts of the discovery of specific and 
latent heats. Recounting his work of 1760, 
he treated heaf as a fluid -.ubstance 
(“caloric”) . Clearly distinguishing tem- 
perature from (juantity of heat, lie saw 
specific heat in terms of the amount of 
“caloric” nccessaty'to raise the tempera- 
ture of a certain mass by PC. About the 
same time he recognized the latent heat 
in bodies, the amount of “caloric” which 
mifst be dissipated from a body in one state 
before it will change to another denser 
state at the same temperature. However, 
Black’s experiments did not suggest to 
him the consecjiicnt difficulties in main- 
taining a materialistic, or substantial, 
theory of heat. 

RUMFORD. Benjamin Thomp.son, 
Ciount Hum ford (175.^-1814) was the 1st 
to (piarrel with the caloric theory of heat. 
He noted, 1798, the appearance of heat in 
the boring of canncjn, recording the crea- 
tion of enough heat to boil 18^ lbs. of 
water in 2i/o hrs It became apparent that 
the heat increase was generated by fric- 
tion alone. He concluded that “any thing 
which any insulated body, or system of 
bodies, can continue to furnish without 
limitation, cannot possibly lie a material 
substance: and it appears to me to be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not cpiite impossible, 
to form any distinct idea of any thing, 
capable of being excitcfd and communi- 
cated, in the manner tjie heat was excited 
and comniunicaied in these Experiments, 
except it be motion. ” 

GAY-LUSSAC. Louis Joseph Gay- 
Lussac (1778-1850), while a demonstra- 
tor at the £cole Polytechnique, showed 
experimentally, 1802, that any gas be- 
tween the freezing and boiling tempera- 
tures of water will expand or contract at 
the same rate as any other gas with a 
given amount of heating. The results en- 
couraged scientists in the current view- 
point that gases are harmoniously and 
simply elastic. Upon Gay-Lussac’s work 
was founded [. R. Mayer’s hypothesis 
that the work spent in the compression of 
a gas is e;cactly the mechanical equivalent 
of the heat evolved. 

DULONG AND PETIT. Further uni 
fication of heat theory, in terms of atomic 
theory, was accomplished by the experi- 
ments, 1819, of Pierre Louis Dulong 


(1785-18.88) and .Alexis Th(^r6se Petit 
(1791-1820) on a selection of solids. The 
results showed a close correlation of speci- 
fic heats anil relative atomic weights of 
the various simple substances; the speci- 
fic heats varied inversely as the relative 
atomic weights. This led directly to the 
law adopted by Dulong and Petit that 
“the atoms of all simple bodies have 
exactly the same capacity for heat.” 

FOURIER. Joseph Fourier, following 
Lavoisier’s line of reasoning, tended to 
see heat as material rather than the prod- 
uct of mechanical forces. Avoiding the 
(juestion of causes of factors in heating, 
he observed general relationships among 
these factors and expressed them in equa- 
tions analogous to the general equations 
of (lyn.imiis. Experimentally he noted the 
necessity of tempcTature ilifTerence for 
the motion of heat. The analogy of heat 
flow to water flow was unimportant for 
Fourier’s work, but it was central in the 
genesis of Carnot’s Hrfle\ions sur la putS’ 
sance mot rue du feu, 1824 

CARNOT. Nicolas Leonard Sadi Car- 
not (1796-18.82) anchored his thought on 
the notion of the impossibility of a per- 
petual motion. Thus the transmission of 
heat from an area of higher temperature 
to one of lower temperature created work, 
but at least that much work was required 
to recreate the original temperature dif- 
ferential. (Carnot introduced the idea of 
a complete cycle of a working material 
and the correlative re\ersibility. At the 
same time he recognized that no engine 
could have a greater efficiency than a 
reversible engine: a perpetual motion ma- 
chine is impossible. Later in life Carnot 
abandoned the material theory of heat 
for the mechanical and even calculated a 
mechanical equi\alent of heat. Carnot's 
work, while referring only to heat, con- 
tained the ideas behind the 1st 2 laws of 
thermodynamics, i.e., the conservation, 
equivalence, and convertibility of energy, 
and the availability of energy. 

MAYER. Julius Robert Mayer (1814- 
78) can be credited with the 1st published 
statement of the equivalence of heat and 
mechanical energy, 1842, as well as quan- 
titative determinations thereof. Mohr had 
made a general philosophical statement 
of the principle in the preceding decade. 
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\rayer stated that the work spent in com- 
pressing a gas is the exact mechanical 
equiNaleni of the heat evoked. He based 
his view on Gav l.ussac’s v^ork. The philo- 
sophical matrix of Afayer’s version of the 
principle of the conservation of energy 
caused tardy acceptance of his results 

JOULE. Late recognition was also the 
response to James Prescott Joule's (1818- 
89) experimental statcmeni of the me- 
chanical ecjuivalcnt of heat, 18 hS, making 
it clear that the piinciple of conservation 
of energy was involved ^'et like Mayer. 
Joule had to await Kelvin’s retognition of 
his work. 1817. liefore seeing its wide ac 
ceptance. Joule founded his icports on 
[lainstaking and extensive cxjierimenis 
more so than Mayer— and published his 
most famous and complete mcinoit on the 
ecjuivalence of hear and work in IHaO 

HELMHOLTZ. Hermann von Helm- 
holt/ (1821-91) composed the classic 
statement of cotisei vation of energy in 
Vbei die Erhaltung der Kraft, 18*17. His 
|)amphlet iniroducecl a correct mathe- 
matical expiession of the principle and 
intei related the various forces studied in 
physics lire treatise concluded with an 
assertion of the uinversality of the prin- 
ciple of conservation of “force.” including 
even the heat of living beings His p.ijKi 
was refused (as Mayer’s had been) by 
PoggeiK lor IT’s Aiinalcn, because it offered 
no new data and suggested a return to 
the more philosophical trend from which 
plivsics had so recently escaped. In fact, 
Helrnholt/ persisted in the use of the 
atnbiguous term “force,” although his 
mathematical statement was cjuiie clear. 
Only with Kelvin’s adoption of Young's 
term, "energy.” and with Rankine’s re 
phrasing of the principle to one of “con- 
servation of energy” was ambiguity com- 
pletely removed. 

CLAUSIUS. Rudolf Clausius (1822-88) 
published in 1850 a paper which paral- 
leled Kelvin’s contemporary perception of 
the importance of “loss” of energy To 
Mayer. Joule, and Helmholtz, it had not 
occurred to ask how the loss and waste of 
power in nature occurs, if energy is not 
only conserved but converted to work. 
Only Carnot (after 1824) had faced the 
problem of the inability to convert all the 
heat .involved into work; it occurred to 


him that heat might pass from a hotter 
body to a colder without the creation of 
any motion, though he made no real study 
of this issue. Clausius, however, turned his 
considerable mathematical skills— he was 
not a gicat experimenter— to ilie |)roblem 
of eneigy lost during conversion of eneigy 
to work. He pointed out that maximum 
w^oik is gained by heat flow* when the 2 
bodies of dilfcieiii temper.itures nevei 
touch. The full consecjuences of the 2nd 
law' of theimody namiis, conectly staic^l 
by (dausius in 1850, weie synthesi/cd in 
his 18(i5 paper, which introduced the 
leini “entiopy” and deveIoj>eil its piop- 
ertic's Clausius concluded that (1) the 
eneigy of the universe is constant, and 
(2) the entrojiy of the universe tends to- 
ward a maximum 

KELVIN. It was William Thomson, 
Lord Kelvin (1821-1907), who 1st at- 
tempted. 1818, to estal lish an absolute 
tempera! me si.ile wheiein .ill degrees 
would have the s.>mc value, so that a tie 
crease of a given number of degrees at 
any tempeMinre would alw.iys have the 
same niechanit.il iMjuiv .dent A more cor- 
4 'eti sc.ile, (hat now current, was de- 
scribed by Kelvin in 1851. At the s.ime 
tunc he m.ule his ow'ii siaiemeiit of the 
2nd law of thermodyn.irnics. Kelvin Ist 
s.iw the necess.uy interTel.itionshij) of the 
1st 2 laws in physics Only the .ic ((‘jjiamc 
of both at o..ce wouhl explain ihe impos- 
sibility of .1 ])ei I'etu.d motion m.ichine. 
since energy must be .ivail.ible beloie 
useful work tan be done. Mathematically 
as well as com eptu. illy he made the issue 
clear Along with Glausins. Kelvin saw 
(he universal signific .ince of the constant 
tendency toward dissipation of energy. 

ANDREWS. In experimental physics 
the work of J liomas Andrews (1813-85) 
on the continuity of g.iseous and lic|uid 
states, 1803, was closely related to the me- 
chanical iheoiy of heal, which most Eng- 
lish physicists f.ivored Aiidrc^ws identified 
as a “critical temperature” that at which 
a gas and a litjuid appear to form a single- 
phased fluid, unidentifiable in whole or 
in part as distinctly gas or fiquid. In- 
crease in pressure made no difference. 

BERNOULLI AND BROWN. The 
mechanical theory of heat 6wed much to 
the development of a kinetic theory of 
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gases. Daniel Bernoulli (1700-1782) gave 
the 1st successful application of the 
kinetic theory in his Hydrodynamica, 
1738. Giving a quantitative account of 
the force necessary to compress a gas, he 
credited the increase by heat of air’s 
elasticity to an inc*i eased motion of the 
particles of air. Observation of the effects 
of these part'iculate motions in fluids was 
made by the botanist Robert Brown 
(1773-1858), who reported Brownian 
ri*tOtion in 1827 on the basis of micro- 
scopic observation of the motions of sub- 
particles of [)ollcn 

MAXWELL. In 1860 [ames Clerk Max- 
well (18.31-70) published his 1st state- 
ment of the distribution of molecular 
velocities. Tic later improved on the 
calculations previously given. With direct 
reference to heat, “Maxwell’s demon’’ 
was an instructive device for pointing out 
the basis in distribution alone for heat 
“flow.” 

GIBBS. T'rom 1871 on Josiah Willard 
Gibbs (18.30-1003) developed a very ab- 
stract form of thennodynaniic's. cjuitc in- 
dependent of any association with heat 
engines. With respect to systems of differf 
ent chemical or physical “j)liases,’’ Gibbs 
devised his Phase Rule, 1877. F — C — 
F-l-2. While Maxwell was aware of 
Gibbs’s work and made good use of the 
latter’s develojrment of .3 dimensional 
graphing of the different thermodynamic 
cjiiantities, it was iicJi until Osiwald’s 
translations of 1892 that Gibbs's work 
became generally available. Meanwhile 
Maxwell and I.udwig Bolt/mann (1811- 
1906) were developing statistical me- 
chanics on the basis of probability theory, 
showing the strong tendency of molecules 
to approach a norm of activity. Improve- 
ments by Maxwell and Boltzmann over 
the former’s distribution law of 1860 have 
become the basis of thermodynamics. In 
1877 Bolt/mann pointed out the relation- 
.ship of probability to entropy, a direct 
and striking relationship, inclic.it ii>g that 
increase in entropy is the most probable 
state of the universe. 

« 

LIGHT 

HUYGHENS. Huyghens’ Tiaiie de la 
lumtire, 1690, had posited a «vave theory 


of light, but with such flaws that it was 
overwhelmed by Newton. Huyghens 
adopted a geometrical view of propaga- 
tion of light in ’waves in order to explain 
the most interesting phenomenon of 
double refraction in Icelandic spar. Al- 
though his theory had the philosophical 
merit of icinforcing Fermat’s mathemati- 
cal deduction of the law of refraction 
from the principle ol economy, his waves 
were not periodic and could not account 
lor the extensive phenomena reported by 
Newton in thin fdms 

NEWTON. On the other hand, New- 
tcjii's Opticks, I7(M, shovseci in iricfutable 
experimental fashion the composition of 
white light and an explanation of New- 
ton’s rings which seemed complete. Yet 
his thcoiy involved a p.uiiculate view of 
light. 'ITiis recpiired such peculiarities as 
the “fits” ol easy rellection and easy trans- 
mission for the lings, the possession of 
“sides” by light particles to explain 
polati/ation, and a mechanism for retrac- 
tion which made liglil travel faster in 
denser media (as with Descartes also). 
Furtheimore, Newton took very poor note 
of the data of interference patterns de- 
scribed in Giimaldi’s l)c luminc, 1()65, 
for Newton reported and explained only 
titc interna! fringes. 

YOUNG. The interference patterns in 
thin films and especially in ex[)eriments 
with slits and knife edges were the crucial 
phenomena leading to the reintioduc tion 
ol a wave theory by I homas Young 
(177.3-1829) in his papers of 1801-1. Al- 
though Young had a firm gr.isp of the 
principle of interference, the key to the 
success of wave theory, he was widely 
ignored, because of the authority ol New- 
ton. until the appearance of Fresnel’s 
work over a decade later. 

MALUS. Between the work of Young 
and Fresnel there appeared the significant 
observations of Ltienne Louis Malus 
(1775-1812) on polari/ed light. Huy- 
ghens and Newton, each through his own 
theory, had observed and explained 
poldi i/at ion in connection with doubly 
refractive crystals. Malus, a Newtonian, 
showed that polari/ation occurs in a 
variety of substances and is even found in 
reflection as well as refraction. Not until 
i8I7 did it strike Young that a transverse 
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vibration, pcipendiciilar to the direction 
of piopagaiion. would account for the 
phenomena in tcmis of ua\c tlieory. 

FRESNEL AND ARAiO. Beginning 
in 1815 \ugiistin )ean Fresn?l (1788- 
1827) deliNcred a sciies of pa|)eis on dif- 
fraction and ihe light fringes caused by 
inteifcrencc. Piessed by minds like 
Laplace and Poisson, Kicsnel applied 
matlicmatical analysis in oivh r to obtain 
more exact and j)ersuasi\e results in fa\oi 
of the wave theory of light. Although 
Arago sympaihi/ed with the iindiilatory 
theory, he refused to have his name at- 
tached to the article. 18LM. resulting fiom 
his woik with Fiesnel on the interference 
of polari/ed light Fresnel’s commitment 
.o the notion of a wave transverse to the 
longitudinal piopagation was more than 
.Viago wished publicly to espouse, because 
of the entailed, jjaradoxical nature ol the 
ether The Fresnel Arago view triumphed, 
houevei. even in the face of opposition 
fiijin scientists such as Biot and Brewster. 

R^LMER, FIZEAU, AND FOUCAULT. 
An important constant in the study of 
physical optics is the speed of light. Olaf 
Romcr ( 1044-17 10) 1st determined a 
value by studying the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
moons, 1('76; the eclipses occuired late 
when the earth was farthest in its orbit 
from Jupitei, and they happened early 
when the earth was nearest in its orbit 
to [lijnter Bradley’s discovery and ex- 
planation. 1728. of the asironcjmical 
aberration of light (p. 903, above) cor- 
loborated Rbmer. In 1838 Arago cie 
scribed a device for measuring the s[)Ced 
of liglu. Both Fi/eau, 1819. and Foucault, 
1802, actually constructed measuring de- 
vices on the basis of Arago’s ich*as. The 
principle behind Foucault's rneiliod was 
the observation of the fixed image of a 
moving image. Mis results indicated a 
velocitv of 298,000 kni. per sec. By 1920 
Michelson had achieved a determination 
of 299.796 km. per sec. 

STOKES. The jihenonienon generally 
known as fluorescence was 1st correctly 
described by George Gabriel Stokes 
(1819-190.S) on the basis of his experi- 
ments with fluorspar and other organic 
substances. Carefully distinguishing false 
from true “internal dispersion,” Stokes 
pointed out the change of refrangibility 


of light involved. His memoir, 1852, in- 
dicated that such a change is always in a 
direction* of less refrangibility: this led 
him to the distovery of spectial lines for 
light normally beyond the visible, violet 
end of the spcctnim. On the most basic 
level Stokes’s account* suggested a way to 
understand mechanically thf interaction 
of the ether and the parts of ponderous 
bodies in the transmission of light. 

KIRCHHOFF. A full understanding ^f 
spectrum analysis came with the joint 
paper. 1859, on Fraunhofer lines by Gus- 
tav Kirch hofl (1821-87) and Robert Wil- 
helm Bunsen (1811-99), although Kelvin 
claimed that .Stokes had recognized the 
lelationship of sodium vapoi lines and 
those of the sun’s atmosphere as early as 
1849. Kiichlioff noted that a sodium flame 
emits only yellow light, having the same 
refractive index as the Fraunhofer D line 
in the solar spectrum. Further experiment 
})roved that sodium vapor absorbs the 
same light as it emits While Fuler had 
aheady speculated on a general law for 
the relation of emitted and absorbed 
light, Kirchhoff saw correctly the relc- 
viiince of a heat law for thermal equilib- 
rium between absoiption and emission. 
He concluded that “colored flames in the 
spetiia of which bright lines present 
themselves, so weaken rays of the color of 
these lines, when such rays pass through 
them, that in place of the bright lines, 
dark ones appear.” 

BALMER AND RYDBERG. Johann 
J.ikob Ba liner (1825-98) was the 1st to 
set out a law for the distribution of the 
spectral lines discovcied in the 19th cent. 
Balmer’s iormula treated the wave lengths 
of the 4 prominent lines in the hydrogen 
spectrum. The ratios of the wave lengths 
were given by small numbers. A constant 
was determined as a multiplier for each 
of the ratios in order to get the wave 
lengths. From his formula, m2 / (m2 — n2) , 
where m and n arc integers, he found a 
series of ratios defining very closely the 9 
spectral lines definitely assigned to 
hydrogen. Johannes Robert Rydberg 
(1854-1919) introduced a formula, n = 

tIq -, in 1890. Nq represented 

T ft) ^ 

the Rydberg constant, applied in common 
to all elements. This constituted an ad- 
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vance beyond Balmer's formula of 18%, 
wlicrcin the constants varied with each 
clement. 

MICHELSON AND MORLEY. 

Among the most well-known experiments 
on light was the series of attem])ts made 
by Mhert Abraham Michclson (1852- 
19.*^)) arul Edward Williams Morley 
(18.S8 192H) to measure the motion of 
the earth relative to the ether. Their 
paper of 1887 posed the problem of ex- 
|1laining asironomnal aberration of light 
in terms of Fresnel’s undulatory theory, 
whiih rctpiired the ether to be at rest 
except in the interior of transparent 
media Aberration (ould indeed be ex- 
plained by the theory, Michelson and 
Morley jrroposed to test the theory itself. 
Their results, giverr in terms of the dis 
placemctrt of irrierferencc fringes, in- 
dicated displacements much less than i/^ 
of those |jredictcd by theory *1 he experi- 
ments showed a failure of Lresriel’s theory 
to explain aberration and similar failure 
on the part of alternatives suggested by 
Stokes and by l.oreni/. It sliould be noted 
that the Midielson Morley experiment 
was not a basis for Einstein's special rela- 
tivity theory: Einstein became aw'are of 
the experiment after formulating his 
theory. 

ELECTRICITY ANp MAGNETISM 

GRAY. The study of electricity and 
magnetism became a science only in the 
18th cent., and in electrostatics the cen- 
tury saw the estabiishrrrent of a complete 
mathematical and physical theory. Ste 
phen Gray (d. 1736) initiated the steps 
leading to a scientilic theory by discover- 
ing, 1729, that "elec trick vertue" can be 
transmitted from a charged body to other 
bodies. T he ability of certain substances, 
especially metals, to toiiduct electricity 
was recogni/ed, and Gray showed that 
"electric fluid" acted only at or near the 
surface of a conductor. 

DU F^Y. At midcentury the electric 
fluid was generally thought to comprise 
an area, filled with electric effluvium, 
around the electrified body. Charles Fran- 
cois Du Fay (1698-1739) explained the 


attraction and, subsequent to contact, 
repulsion of gold leaf for an electrified 
glass tube by a 2-fluid theory, 1733-34. 
He reasoned that the leaf acquired elec- 
tric forc4 by contact with the glass; the 
gold leaf then became .surrounded by its 
own effluvium and repelled the effluvium, 
or \ortcx. around the glass. Noting, 
further, that a glass rod and a resinous 
rod attract each other when electrified 
and repel their own kinds, Du Fay sug- 
gested separate electrics, named vitreous 
and resinous. The actual flow of electric 
fluid was suggested by Musschenbioek's 
discovery, 17?5. of the Leyden jar. Wil- 
liam Watson (1715-87), a London 
apothecary, interpreted the shock re- 
ceived in making physical contact between 
the charged gun barrel and the outside of 
the jar as a simple transferrcnce of "elec- 
trical aether." 1746. No creation or de- 
struction of electric was suggested, only 
the accumulation, depletion, and flow of a 
substance possessed by all bodies. 

FRANKLIN. Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
90) iheori/ed, 1717, that electric charge is 
conserved when flow of electric takes 
place. He interpreted his experiments to 
show that a differential in a single electric 
accounted for electrical force. Two re- 
pelling glass rods were similarly charged, 
while 2 attracting rods had one with a 
sill plus of elect ii( and the other suffering 
an actual deficiency. When Franklin rec- 
ogm/ed that 2 resinous, charged rods also 
rejielled each other, he was disconcerted, 
for he saw vitreous electricity as a surfeit 
of electric, while resinous was only an 
absence. How could 2 bodies repel by 
virtue of a lack ot electric? Franklin also 
found himself in an ambiguous position 
over the existence of an electric effluvium, 
as a means of conveying charge between 
bodies. His interpretation of the Leyden 
jar experiment disposed him to an action- 
at-a-distance theory. On the other hand, 
the attraction of a charged body for 
smoke from heated resin suggested that 
electric did flow into and suffuse the 
atmosphere around the charged body. 

AEPINUS. Problems in Franklin’s 
model of electric action were worked out 
by Franz Ulrich Theodor Aepinus (1724- 
1802). Following the l-fluid theory, he 
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explained repulsion of rcsinoiisly charged 
bodies as inuiudl icpulsion by matter 
itself, since neutral bodies were mattei 
j)lus electric, and positi\ e ^ liaige lecpiired 
a surplus of electric Aepimis' gt?nerali/a- 
lion. 1739. of the obsersation that glass 
is iinj)eimeal)le to electric led to disrrrissal 
of the effluvial view of propagation of 
electric force. Noting that air and other 
bodies were nonconduciorN he reasoned 
that electric, shown by Gray to reside 
only on the surface of conductors, acts 
at a distance across intervening air Ac- 
tion at a distance also was shown to ex 
plain electric (electrostatic) induction of 
charge. Joseph Priestley (1733-1801), 
leinfniced by John Robison in 1709, 1st 
!i\potlusi/cd. 1707, electric force to be 
like gravitation, i.e , inversely propor 
tional to the scjuare of the distance and 
without effect on a Imcly within the shell 
of electric ch.rrge. 

GODLOMB. The inverse scjuare law 
for the force between magnetic poles was 
1st discovered by John Michell (1721-93) 
in 1750. I'o an understanding of both 
electricity and tnagneiism (.harles Angus 
tin Goulornb (173() IHOli) made contribu- 
tions Using a totsion balance of his own 
invention, he verified Priestley’s nncrsc 
scjuaie law (’oulornb, reasoning from the 
model of physical and chemical jjioresses, 
rcMsed the 2 fluid theory of electricity in 
the neu terms of .Aejrinus -ac tion at a 
distance. In the study of magnetism Cou- 
lomb overthrew the vortex thc’ory and 
verified MichelPs law of inverse scjuares 

POISSON. Mathematical maturity 
came to electrostatics lapidlv through the 
elforts of Simc^on Denis Poisson (1781- 
1810). Accepting the 2-fluid th^'ot), he 
apjrlied Uagiangc’s function for (he at 
traction of spheroids to electrical con 
siderations, 1813. Poisson gave a solution 
to the elec trostatical jnoblem ol deter 
mining surface density on 2 charged con 
ducting spheres at any distance ajiari. In 
the study of magnetism he defined mathe 
m.itically the magnetic potential and gave 
a law for induced magnetism in a sjrhere 
placed in a magnetic field, 182-1. Four 
years later, George Green (1793-18-11) 
generalized and extended the electrical 
and magnetical investigations of Poisson. 


GALVANI. The distinction of electro- 
statics from electrodynamics did not lake 
place iinwl the end of the; 18tli cent., since 
electrodynamics had not aroused serious 
interest jrrcviously. 1 nigi Galvani (1737- 
98). at Isi by accident. 1780, observed the 
sensitivity of a frog*s crnral nerve to 
metallic contact, rhinking at first that 
electricity caused the muscular conirac- 
tioii, he made icjieaied c\|)eriments to 
learn. 178(). ilial a metallic contact Ire- 
tween nerve .mil muscle jn'ocliued lire 
tonir.uiion While some su|)|)osecI the 
effect to he c.msed bv .i new. .inirnal clec- 
tiicitv, Cialvani felt the electric fluid in 
the nerves was the same as that of the 
Leyden j.ir 

VOLTA. Alessandro Volta (1745 -1827) 
refnseil to countenance the hvjrolhesis ol 
an elecfiical iimd in the nerves. In 1800 
Volta suddenly made galvanic .iciion of 
more rniciest by intensifying the electric 
force Ibis was arcornplislied by a con- 
nected senes ol units, each unit com- 
jinsed of discs of cojjjjcr, zinc, and wet 
jrasteboaid m that order Ihe resulting 
"jule.” it was observed, gave an in- 
ckefinite number ol shocks iu succession, 
a|)j)areniiy inexbaiisiible in its electric 
(barge Volta conceived the charge to be 
a result of electric tension between lire 2 
kinds ol metal, tins "icnsioii" iucluded 
conliiscdly the incadern notions ol cb.trge 
and poic-'inial d he pecessiiy for moist con- 
necting discs he- also saw, though not 
nndcnsianding the mechanism ol the j>ile. 

As early as 1791) (iiovanni Fahroni 
(I752-1H22) noted the jrariial oxidation 
ol 1 of a })air of metals m a vessel of water 
with a cue ml tom|)leted between thein, 
he concluded that galvanic action was 
connected with chemical .ution. Learning 
of Volta’s |)ile, William Nicholson (1753- 
1815) and Aritliony Ciarlisle (1768-1840) 
rcjie.ued the Voltaic exiierimenis and 
iioliced. 1800, the jrroduciioii of gas 
where a drop of water was added on the 
ujrper plate to secure good contact. Suc- 
ceeding experiments with the wires from 
both ends of the pile in a tube.of water 
showed them that hydrcjgen appeared at 
1 wire and oxygen at the other. Late in 
the same year Humphry Davy (1778- 
1829) found that pure water permits no 
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current between the plates, thus support- 
ing Fabroni’s theory of a necessary con- 
nection between, chemical and electrical 
activity Davy proved that oxidation is 
necessary for establishment of V^oltaic 
electricity. His e\j)lanation. however, was 
the reverse of acnlality, for he believed 
the chemical changes responsible for re- 
storing an equilibrium of electrical 
charge, while the contact of metals pro- 
duced electromotion by disturbing the 
equilibrium. 

OERSTED. From early in the 18th 
cent, a connection between electricity 
and magnetism was suspected. In the 
early H)th cent Hans Christian Oersted 
(1 777” 1862) set out to discover precisely 
what relationship might exist. By 1820 he 
was able to announce the qualitative 
effect of a closed electric circuit on a 
magnetic needle— the tendency of the cur- 
rent to orierrt the needle perpendicular 
to the direction of flow, oppositely as the 
wire was placed above or below the 
needle. Oersted explained the effect as 
the force of electric conflict in space on 
material magnetic particles, which alone 
are impenetrable and resistant to ill'll 
conflict, l.ater in the same year, Jean 
Baptiste Biot (1774-1862) and Felix 
Savart (1791-1841) announced precise 
results of repetitions of Oersted’s experi- 
ments. "Fhe force on the magnetic pole 
was found to be ex;y.tly at right angles 
both to a perpendicular from the wire 
and to the wire itself; the intensity of the 
force was found to be inversely propor- 
tional to the distance. Conti ary to 
Oersted, Dominique Francois Jean Arago 
(1786-1853) spoke of action at a distance 
in reporting. 1820, that iron filings are 
attracted; that steel can be completely 
magnet i/ed by a current was also re- 
ported. In 1825 Arago described a phe- 
nomenon which presented for some time 
afterward a problem of interpretation. 
This was the deflection of a magnetic 
needle by a parallel rotating plate of some 
conductor; the deflection increased with 
the velocity of the plate. 

AMPt:R£. Andre Marie Ampere (1775- 
1836) immediately turned to extending 
Oersted’s discovery when it was an- 
nounced in Paris. He cjuickly discovered. 


1820, that between parallel currents there 
is attraction when the currents flow in 
the same direction, while repulsion occurs 
if the currents' flow oppositely. In 1823 
.Ampere published a brilliant paper in 
which he derived a mathematical expres- 
sion for the force between two elements 
of circuits, assuming the force to act 
along the line joining those elements. 
Regarding his formula as the foundation 
of quantitative electrodynamics, he saw 
it as the analogue of the law of gravita- 
tion in mechanics. Ampere’s assumption 
of force acting along the line joining 2 
elements, embedded in an action-at-a- 
disiaiue matrix, was exactly what could 
be shown to be false by 1900. Further- 
more, the tendency to discuss discrete 
electric charges in Ampere’s tlieory was 
an embarrassment to Maxwell's field 
theory, despite the success of the latter in 
predicting a finite velocity of propagation 
for electromagnetic wa\cs. Finally, Heavi- 
side insisted, 1888, that .Vmpere’s founda- 
tion for elect lodynamics is not to be 
found in his law of force between current 
elements, but in his formula for the 
magnetic force of an element of a con- 
ductor supporting current in a magnetic 
field. Yet the work of .\mpere remained 
basic; witness its extension in the force 
laws of Clausius and Lorentz. 

SEEBECR. Quite different from Volta’s 
order of electromotive power of metals 
was the thermoelectric order discovered in 
1822 by Thomas Johann Seebeck (1770- 
1831). He noted that only heat, no inter- 
vening liquid, is required to establish a 
ciicuit in a ring composed of copper and 
bismuth, or other pairs. 

OHM. Whether thermoelectric or elec- 
trochemical, currents were studied more 
and more for their relative efficacies. 
Davy’s paper of 1821 explored fully the 
significance of length and cross-sectional 
area of conductors. It was left to Georg 
Simon Ohm (1787-1854) to complete a 
theory of Voltaic circuits by considering 
the battery’s power. On an analogy with 
heat flow in a wire, Ohm discussed electric 
flow, leading up to a determination of 
“driving power’’ of the battery in terms 
of a differential between 2 points in a 
circuit; the analogue was temperature. 
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Via a confusion of elccrrostaiic potential 
with clectroscopic force of an open pile. 
Ohm was led to his correct etjuation of 
current in a wire with Wie product of 
conductivity of the wire and eleAroscopic 
clillercFuial between the terminals The 
aiialoj^y fietween electioscopic difTeience 
and temperature was illuminating, and 
was realized to link, electrostatic with 
electrodvnamic theory. 

FARADAY. Michael Faraday (1791- 
1867) IS commonly accounted the greatest 
experimentalist of the 19th cent, in elec- 
trical and magnetical research. His tdt-c 
fi\e was the lines ol lorcc suggested by the 
curves followed by iion filings on paper 
o\er a bar magnet. In 18.S2 he showed 
unit induction of current is the produc- 
tion of a dehnite electromotise force, 
depending only on the intersections of 
the wile and the magnetic (ur\es: cur- 
rents induced under the same ciicum- 
staiKcs in diffcieni wires were propor- 
tional to the (onducting powers of the 
wiies. His explanation ol current induc- 
tion was: "VVdiether the wire moves di- 
rectly Ol oblKjuely across the lines of force, 
in one direction or another, it sums up the 
amount ol forces r(j)ie.sented by the lines 
it has crossed . . . the quantity of elec- 
tricity thiown into a current is directly a'' 
the number of cuivcs intersected.” In 
I8!l!^ Faraday showed that all known 
elFeits of electricity, whether physiologi- 
cal, luminous, mechanical, or other, could 
lie obtained equally w'ell from static and 
current electricity. 'Fhis indicated the 
similarity of piocess in the wire of a com 
pitted Voltaic ciicuit and the wire dis- 
charging a condenser. Later in the same 
year he leformed a branch of electro- 
chemistry by proving that the action of 
the metals in electrodes is not integral 
to the decomposition of solutions by cur- 
rents: his theoretical account indicated 
w'hy the evolved substances appear only 
at the terminals, why the substances are 
often not retained at the terminals, and 
why compounds, not mixtures, are sepa- 
rated by currents. He even speculated 
that the electricity which flows during 
decomposition in a Voltaic cell is the 
exact equivalent of the electric power 
possessed by the atoms separated at the 


electrodes. In 1838 Faraday developed a 
full theory of electrostatic induction on 
the modei of magnetic iiKluction. His ex- 
planation involved propagation of elec- 
trostatic action via a rncilium in a way 
similar to the prop:igalion ol currents. 
After A l-\ear inter vaKrl rest, he resumed 
research and entered the field of light 
polari/ation. His Thoughts on Rny Vibia- 
ttons, 1816, show a clear tendency toward 
an electromagnetic theory of light. Fara- 
day’s major contributions in the followf- 
ing )ears were in the area of diamagnetic 
and paramagnetic action, especially in 
relation to axral orientations of crystals. 
The es.sential thrust of Faraday's work 
appears in his lormation ol a clear, physi- 
cal version of held theory. He came to 
conceive of all matter as comjipsed of 
space filling forces, a so-called atom being 
no more than a point center for a field 
of force. Crediting Boscovich with this 
basic idea, Faraday conceived of no true 
vacuum and no ultimate particles; action 
at a distance was discarded. 

KELVIN. Although Faraday constantly 
fell back on his physical model of electric 
attion propagated in a coniinuurn, it was 
William Fhornson (Lord Kelvin) who 
first introduced this same model, 1842, to 
mathematical physics. 'Fhornson’s argu- 
ment was by way ol analogy between dis- 
tribution of electrostatic lorce, tradition- 
ally seen as action ip a distance, and dis- 
tribution of heat flow, a phenomenon ol 
continua. His memoir ol 1816 suggested a 
parallel between the propagation of elec- 
tromagnetic phenomena and the trans- 
mission through an elastic solid of changes 
in elastrt displacement. 

MAXWELL. From Faraday’s models 
and Thomson’s mathematical analogies 
came the 1st memoir, 1855, of James 
Clerk Maxwell (1831-79). In this paper 
Maxwell 1st showed the physical sig- 
nificance of the operators curl and div, 
already introduced by Stokes. Maxwell’s 
papers of 1861-62 gave a mechanical pic- 
ture of the electromagnetic field. Thom- 
son’s view of magnetism as roiapon was 
combined with Faraday's lubes of force; 
each unit tube of force was to be re- 
garded as a single vortex, with the con- 
tained medium rotating about the axis of 
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the lube. His mechanism for current, elec- 
tromotive force, and tension v^as extended 
to electrostatic phenomena. Thi electro 
static Slate was described as a displace- 
ment of particles from equilibrium, con- 
stant at a certain value. Maxwell gen- 
eralized Faraday’s Uisplarement concept, 
which likened electrostatic and electro- 
dyhamic phenomena, but only in material 
dielectrics. For Maxwell displacement 
exi!»ts with electric force not only in 
rnaterial bodies but also in free ether. His 
full exposition of electromagnetic field 
theory came in 1864 (modified in 1868). 
A striking part of his theory was the in- 
clusion of light with electromagnetic phe- 
nomena. He applied it accurately to the 
propagation of light in crystals, metals, 
and isonopic media. Maxwell’s theory 
was strange and unacceptable to .some 
like Kelvin, who .saw electric current as 
transmission by a wire, rather than by 
the surrounding dielectric with the wire 
as no more than a guide for the current. 
More diflicult for many to accept was the 
notion that all currents are closed, since 
a displacement current in the dielectric 
of a condenser would complete an ap- 
parently discontinuous current. Only the 
later success of Maxwell’s equations 
within special relativity theory . brought 
general acceptance of the displacement 
idea. 

Experimental support for Maxwell 
began to appear in the 1870’s. Kerr 
showed, 1875, that dielectrics under strong 
electrostatic stress become doubly refrac- 
tive. In 1875-76 Helmholtz and Schiller 
showed that the pre-Maxwellian potential 
theory gave incorrect predictions for the 
action of a ring magnet on an unclosed 
current. H. A. Rowland (1848-1901) 
supported the Faraday-Maxwell equiva- 
lence of a moving electrified body and an 
electric current by his production. 1876, 
of a magnetic field when a charged plate 
was rotated (electric convection) parallel 
to fixed condenser plates above and 
below. In 1879 Edwin H. Hall demon- 
strated an additional electromotive force 
from the action of an electromagnet on 
a current passing across the lines of force. 
The details of the Hall effect gave further 
support to the increasingly accepted hy- 


pothesis that magnetism is a rotatory, not 
a linear, phenomenon. 

HERTZ. With Heinrich Hertz (1857- 
94) , Maxwell’s' theory found its experi- 
mental j\istification. In a series of re- 
searches, 1887-90, Hertz studied the prop- 
agation of electric waves in air. On the 
basis of observed interference of electric 
waves in air and in a wire, he calculated 
the velocities in each. Electric waves in 
air were shown to be of finite velocity and 
of the same order of magnitude as the 
velocity of light. He also found electric 
waves to be reflected, refracted, diffracted, 
and polarized similar to light waves. In 
1892 Hertz presented the various possible 
interpretations of action across free space. 
He favored the view that only polariza- 
tions exist, and such a fundamental state 
is the cause rather than the eftect of elec- 
tricity. Hertz concluded that Maxwell’s 
position was a combination of this and 
the view that energy is present only in 
the medium, not in charges acting at a 
distance. Since both views are expressed 
by Maxwell’s equations, both views were 
seen by Hertz as the same theory. Here 
he engaged in a positivist error, forgetting 
that there might be testable consequences 
of one theory differing from the other. In 
fact, relativity theory gave yet another 
interpretation of the equations, leading 
to different consequences from the inter- 
pretations of Maxwell and Hertz. 

CATHODE RAYS. Under the heading 
of electrical studies, the investigation of 
the cathode-ray tube led to a totally dif- 
ferent aspect of electrical action, the ac- 
tivity of discrete panicles. Johann Wil- 
helm Ilittorf (1824-1914) found, 1869, 
the cathode ray to he obstructed by 
metals, deflected by a magnet, and to 
travel in a straight line. Eugen Goldstein 
(1850-1930) noted that an extended 
cathode surface emits rays only as per- 
pendiculars to the surface of the terminal; 
thus they could be focused. To William 
Crookes (1832-1919) was due the con- 
struction of the tube, thereafter named 
for him, in its modern shape. His experi- 
ments, 1879, showed the cathode ray to 
carry energy and also, he thought, to have 
momentum. Crookes’s hypothesis, com- 
monly accepted in England, interpreted 
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the cathode ray as a stream of electrically 
charged gas molecules. The German 
school of thought adhered to an electro- 
magnetic wa\e interpretation. Each school 
had cxpeiimciital evidence for support. 
.Against the ethcieal-v ibiation theory weie 
experiments by Jean Perrin (1870-19M) 
and J. J. Thomson (185(>-1940) . In 
1895 Perrin found that a metallic 
cylinder which received the r.iys became 
charged with resinous electricity. Thom- 
)on pointed out that such electrification 
no longer oicurrcd when a magnet turned 
the ra)s so that they no longer entered the 
cylnulei. Yet it remained diflicult to ex- 
plain how charge carrying particles of the 
tvpe known could [icneirate an aluminum 
him. as Philipp Lenard had showm 
cathode rays to do, 1891. 

1 he application of magnetic fields to 
cathode rays suggested the solution to the 
dilemma in 1897 J. J. rhomson was im- 
pressed by the si/e of the dellection of 
the rays by a magneiic field; such particles 
should be much mote massive than atoms. 
The year before, Loreiitz had suggested 


for the Zeeman effect an electric atom 
of V\ 000 the mass of a hydrogen atom; 
calculating the theoretic.iJ charge- to-mass 
ratio necessary to produce the effect, 
Larmor found it 2,000 times too small, 
since the hydrogen atom was the smallest 
concei\ablc particle wirti mass. 

THE ELECTRON. Thqmson’s ex 
periments, resulting in the epoch-making 
pa pels of 1897-99, showed deflection of 
the rays in an electrostatic as well as* ^ 
magnetic field and computed the charge 
and mass of the particle as well as the 
charge to mass ratio. 1 hough accepted 
with reticence, rhomson's hypothesis of 
the election, about 1.1 x 10 the mass 
of a hydrogen ion, was well supported by 
ingenious cxpeiimcntation. His model of 
the atom, 1901, was of a region of uni- 
formly disiiibiited positive chaige, regu- 
larly interspersed (in terms of mutual 
re[)ulsion) with the negative elections. 
While the model was purely hypothetical, 
the discovery of subatomic particles was 
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HEAT AND LIGHT 

In L’Oth-cent. physics, the study of 
thermal radiation was responsible for ini- 
tiating the most profound revolution in 
physical theory since the 17th cent. The 
relevant problem was a satisfactory theory 
to e\])lain black body radiation. In 18.59 
and 1800 Gustav Kirchhoff p blished 
papers showing the independence from 
the nature of bodies of the emission ab- 
sorption rati(t of radiation. It was this 
universal aspect which much later at 
traded Planck. Kirchhofl's 2nd paper in 
troduced the notion of a perfectly absorb- 
ent and emissive “black body.” Yet not 
until 1895 were Otto Lummer and others 
able to construct black-body radiators. In 
the next few years Lummer and others de- 
termined accurately the spectra of black 
bodies. In 1894 Wien had already de- 
veloped a theoretical displacement law, 


indicating a general relationship for spec- 
tral distribution of #black-body radiation 
with respect to temperature. Wien’s radi- 
ation law of 1896 applied satisfactorily 
foi fiigh-freijuency vibrations, but experi- 
ments reported in 1900 proved its incoi- 
recincss for low frequencies. Meanwhile, 
John William Strutt, Lord Rayleigh 
(1812-1919), made use of the equiparti 
tion theorem of statistical mechanics to 
derive an alternate law for low frequency 
vibrations. The resultant Rayleigh radi- 
ation law, 1900, agreed with Wien's dis- 
placement and admirably accounted for 
the low frequencies where Wien’s radia- 
tion law failed. But at high frequencies it 
would lead to the socalled ultraviolet 
catastrophe (after Elnenfest, 19H); that 
is. at higher frequencies the energy density 
would tend to an infinite maximum. This 
contradicted experience. 

Max Planck (1858-1947) recognized 
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the mutual limitations of Rayleigh’s and 
Wien’s radiation laws. His reaction was 
to interpolate between the 2 andf^>o obtain 
a law applicable to both high and low 
frequencies. In its final stale, presented to 
the German Physical Society on 14 Decem- 
ber, 1900, Planck’s" radiation law intro- 
duced the universal quantum constant h 
and combined views of continuously and 
discontinuously varying energy (an in- 
corfsisicncy 1st noted by Einstein in 
1?10G) . Most interesting about this revo- 
lution in physics— that energy exists in 
discrete “packets” represented by the con- 
stant //—was the tardy recognition of its 
significance. Planck repeatedly tried to fit 
the new formula into classical theory; he 
later referred to the initial postulation of 
h as “an, act of desperation.” 

In 1907 Einstein applied quantum 
theory to specific heat and showed its 
greater usefulness than the previously ap- 
plied equipartition theorem. While classi- 
cal theory predicted specific heat of solids 
to be independent of tempcratuie, Ein- 
stein showed clearly that specific heat de- 
creases with temperature and only ap- 
pears to be iiulepeiident at higher tent- 
peratures. This broadened applicability 
of (juaiitum theory to molecular kinetic 
theory was largely responsible for Walter 
Nernst’s support, 1911, of Planck’s hy- 
pothesis and thereby for the holding of 
the 1st Solvay Conference, 1911, in Brus- 
sels. I'his conference marked the end of 
quantum theory as radiation theory. From 
Nernst’s interest in molecular kinetic 
theory, from Bohr's enthusiasm over the 
conference proceedings (as reported to 
him by Rutherford) , and from the grow- 
ing recognition of the significance of Ein- 
stein’s quantization of light, quantum 
theory soon became the new basis for the 
theory of matter. 

In 1905 Einstein published a paper “On 
a Heuristic Viewpoint Concerning the 
Production and Transformation of Light” 
in which it was shown that a quantum 
view of light is the best (not necessarily 
the only)- explanation for the behavior of 
high-frequency, low-density monochro- 
matic radiation. Thus in the so-called 
photoelectric effect— the term photon was 
introduced in 1926 by G. N. Lewis— an 
increase in the frequency of incident light 


brought an increase in the velocity of 
ejected photoelectrons; to increase the 
intensity of incident light gave corre- 
sponding increase only in the number of 
photoeleiirons ejected. This theoretical 
result, suggested by Lenard’s experiments 
of 1902 and verified by A. L. Hughes in 
1921, was contrary to all expectations in 
classical electromagnetic theory. Expan 
sioii of this hypothesis of light quanta to 
a view allowing both particulate and un- 
dulatoiy characteristics for light was tenta- 
tively realized by Einstein as early as 1909. 
His “heuristic viewpoint” was accepted 
only with great leluctance by physicists 
like Lorentz. and Planck in the years im- 
mediately after 190 d; as late as 1913, 
Planck, Nernst, and others recommended 
Einstein's work very highly in general, but 
referred to the hypothesis of light quanta 
as having “missed the target in . . . [its] 
speculations.” 

In addition to the photoelectric effect, 
other experiments contributed to the 
wavc-particlc dualistic view of light. In 
1912 Max von Lane (1879-1950), using 
the atomic siiucture of a crystal as a dif- 
fraction grating, obtained the 1st observed 
interference pltenomcna for X rays. 
While this also opened up a new field, 
solid-state physics, its immediate effect 
was to suggest a wave aspect for X rays, 
picviously considered as particle streams 
by man). In 1922 Arthur 11. Compton 
(b. 1892) discovered the effect named for 
him. Inexplicable on the wave theory of 
light, the scattering of photons by elec- 
trons in a way recpiiring the assignment 
of mass to light gave additional support 
to the particle aspect of light. In no other 
way could physicists explain the difference 
in fretpiency between incident and scat- 
tered X rays on the 2 sides of a thin ma- 
terial layer. Combination of Laue’s and 
Compton’s experiments with X rays pro- 
duced the same poignant paradox as 
combination of Fresnel’s and Einstein’s 
theories of light, viz., a wave-particle 
duality. 

MECHANICS 

The universality of Einstein’s thought 
is suggested by his development of rela- 
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ii\iiy theory in addition to his invaluable 
contiiluiiions to (]uantum ilieory. I'hc 
special theoiN of iclaii\ns, published in 
Min'), was concei\cd as a l^sic theoretical 
stnuiuie lor a stuch “On the* Electro- 
dMianucs of Mo\in^ Bodies. " I his article 
postulated (1) that physical laws are the 
same in all inertial systems and (12) that 
the velocity of lij,du in an ineitial system 
is independent of the motion o! its source 
T he applicability of these assumptions to 
the piedicament posed by the Michelson- 
.Moiles experiments (/vice 1) C Millei's 
pioposals) was ol)\ious (p 918 al>o\e) 

I he Fit/geraltl h)j)Othcsis, sugi;csted in 
189'J, assumed the \elotity of the eatth 
lelaiue to the ether to he unmeasurable 
111 pimciple, for it postulated a contrac- 
tion of .ill bodies in the direction of then 
moiioiii in the ethci. 1 he contraction cx 
cuired in the ratio of \ ( 1 — ' c -) : 1. In 
ISIE) 1 orent/ added transformation ecjua- 
tions to the Fii/^erald contraction '1 he 
tiaiisloi Illation legaided lime as measura- 
ble difleientlv in systems inovini» with 
respect to each other, the* ecpiations ^ace 
lenj^th .ind time measures from 1 system 
to .mother. While ccpiiNalent to special 
relatiMtv theory as a method, the Fil/- 
^eiald-l orent/ intei pietation tended to 
lcM\e the eiliei theoi> in clisiC|)Ute If the 
ether were mconceiv .ible in physic.il terms 
.md unobsc-i sable in jirinciple, it seemed 
to bc' .1 super Huous hypothesis. 

Liiisiein's special relativity theory w.is 
comeised as a physical application of part 
oi I'inst M.'.ch’s philosophy of science, 
lor Mach scientific theory lecjuired both 
economy ,md generality of explanation, 
W'lih this in mind, rather th.m the Mi- 
chelsoiiMorlc ) c-xpei mu nts. Einsn n con 
ceised space without ether and in which 
the speed of light wms a constani. T he re- 
sult w.is to eliminate* the ether on grounds 
of methodological economy. 

While special relativity related only to 
uniform, or inertial, motion, Einstein’s 
general theory cjf relativity, 1915, dealt 
w'ith accelerated motion as well. In the 
spirit of Mach’s philosophy, general rela- 
tivity made space-time and matter inter- 
related phenomena, rather than allow'ing 
space-time to retain a cpiasi-ahsolnte 
status, whereby it would remain inde- 
pendent of contained matter. With non- 


iiicitial frames of reference, Einstein was 
able to show the giav nation of inertial 
flames (|lic Newtonian^ world) to be 
characteristics of the lefcrencc fiame 
alone. Since giaviiaiional .ircelciation is 
the same foi all massc's, a refcieiice frame 
with such acceleration Vill show no gravi- 
tational elfects fiom an in^einal view- 
point Experiment.iUy. gi.ivit.iiional m.iss 
and inertial m.iss can he shown to be 
ecpiiv.ilent. Finsicm considered this to Tiu 
die ate a ihi*oietical ecpiiv .ilcncc o( giavity 
and mcrti.i I he puijinse of general lela- 
•iMiv is to |)ic)\ide a fi(‘ld ihc'oiy of giavi- 
tation which will satisfv the idea of cejuiv- 
.ilc*iue ol .dl lelereiue liamcs With space- 
time itsell as the field, ilie theory defines 
such chaiacterisiics as mass m leims of the 
geomeiiK.il char.utci of sji.icc tiimr. Like- 
wise. the ccpii valence of encigy and mass 
hc'came apji.itent ihiough general lela- 
tivitv iluv)ry, which w.is responsible for 
the famous c‘c|u.ilic)ii E :: m c-. I'his gives 
.m nuieasiiig mass as acceleration occurs 
.iiid dtx's not .idmit the ofl-heard char- 
.uieii/ation ol .Newtonian gravitation as 
.1 limited c.isc ol gener.il rel.niviiy. \lso. 
thf* liulide.m gc'ometiy of space in the 
Newtonian world dis.ijipe.us in order to 
lel.im the gencial piinriple ol relativity 
with ii^gaid to the velocity ol light. Non- 
umloini grav it.itional fields, like the sun’s, 
are described by emved, non-F iiclidcan 
sp.ice Here the |)ici|)(’iiies of sjiace arc 
(Icier mined by the jireseiict* and char- 
acieristics of mailer. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MATTER 

The (oustiuciion of matter as viewed 
th(*oteii( .illy derives essentially from L'Oth- 
cent thinking, developing out of experi- 
mental work with suljaiomic particles and 
nut of the r.ipidly exp.inding theory of 
cpiani.i. J. J T hornsou’s discovery of the 
electron (p 923. ahov e) was soon followed 
by W. Kaufmann's experimental discov- 
ery, 1910, of variability in the electron’s 
mass, the mass increa^ng rapidly as its 
speed approached that of light. Only after 
the appearance of the relativity theory 
was this observation correctly ^explained. 
\’arious models of the atom preceded the 
important Bohr model of 1913. Thom- 
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son's model, 1904, spoke of a sphere of 
positive electrification containing discrete- 
corpuscles of negative electricity, adding 
that atomic properties depended on the 
number and distribution of electrons 
The 1st really useful atomic model, vi7., 
one which accounted for a sufficiently 
large number of data, was that of Ernest 
Rutherford (187I-19.H7) , who based his 
model, 1911, upon extensive work with 
jacJioactive particles. I’he scattering of 
alf)ha particles by thin metal foils indi- 
cated a concentrated nucleus but a vastly 
less dense region for tlie electron pofiula 
lion. Rutherford’s planetary electrons— 
the electrons around the nucleus were 
conceived like planets around the sun— 
directly contradicted Thomson's model. 
While Thomson had made a useful de- 
termination of cliarge (c) and mass (m) 
for the electron, it was the method. 191 3, 
developed by R. A. Millikan which gave 
the most accuracy. The method hinged on 
a change iti velocity of an oil droplet as it 
captured ions during its rise and fall be- 
tween 2 horizontal plates. He showed that 
units of ionic charge are fixed and always 
C(jual, not just statistical means. 'Flic com- 
pletion of pre-(| nan turn atomic theory 
came with the determination of atomic 
numbers, indicating the number of* posi- 
tive electric units in the nuclei of atoms. 
Working in his newly developed science 
of X-ray speciro.scopy, H. C. J. Moseley 
(1884-191.5) found, 191,S, that the fre- 
(jtiency of a given line in the spectra of 
atoms successive I)y weight varied as 
(,V — ^)2; h is a constant .uul X is an 
integer changing by unity in the succes- 
sion of elements. N was the atomic 
number and allowed determination of the 
number of elements po.ssible between any 
2 of known atomic number. Elemental 
properties thus became fixed by atomic 
number. 

1 he introduction of cjuantum notions 
into the theoretical picture of atomic 
structure occurred with Niels Bohr’s 
(1885-1902) reconsideration of the Ruth- 
erford model. Rutherford had been able 
to produce no constant value tor the 
length of an electron from thc^ nucleus. 
Bohr’s addition of Planck's constant fi 
gave the required constant. Th^ most con- 


vincing evidence for a quantized atomic 
model came when Bohr turned his atten- 
tion to the classification of spectral lines 
in 1913. Immediately Rolmer’s formula 
struck a* harmonic note in his thoughts. 
Subsequent compulation produced Ryd- 
berg’s formula and the Rydberg spectro- 
scopic constant through use of the 
quantum constant h. Assuming a nucleus 
surrounded by normally stable electron 
orbits, Bohr “explained" the failure of the 
atom to collapse from constant dissipation 
of energy by the orbiting electrons; energy 
could be emitted only in passage of an 
electron from 1 privileged orbit (in terms 
of li) to another. This anticlassical con- 
ception of the atom, 1913, was rapidly 
accepted as a result of support from Ein- 
stein, Jeans, and Campbell, and because 
of directly confirming experiments by J. 
Franck and G. Hertz, 1911, on radiation 
in ibe transition of electrons from excited 
to stable energy levels. The extremely 
fertile views of Bohr provided adequate 
ground for both speculative and experi- 
mental development over the next decade 
Bohr’s model w.is easily conceivable by 
the mind, which gave it both appeal and 
severe limitations. An initial modification 
was the transition from circidar orbits to 
elliptical electron orbits, suggested by 
Arnold Sommerfeld (18fi8-19.51) . In ad- 
dition, Bohr calculated the effect of the 
“periheliar’ motion of the electron (anal- 
ogous to the advance of Mercury's peri- 
helion) , according to general relativity 
theory, and was thus able on [lurely the- 
oretical bases to explain adequately the 
fine structure of spectral lines. 1915. 
Bohr’s consciousness of an apparently in- 
eluctable contradiction between classical 
and (juantum notions brought him to the 
.statement, 1918, of the principle of cor- 
respondence. (Considering the case where 
the frequency v approaches zero, that is, 
wdiere the energies approach a viitual 
continuum, Bohr noted that methodo- 
logically the classical frequency and the 
(juantum frecjuency approach identity. 
This result occurs with very high quantum 
numbers. Theoretically, however, Bohr 
appeared to find both quantum and clas- 
sical theories to be “caricatures,” each 
representing only an extreme region of 
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phenomena. The correspondence princi- 
ple formed a link between these extremes. 

The isolation of Bohr’s model from the 
issue raised by Einstein o^wave vs. parti- 
cle assured, hindsight shows, the*downfall 
of that model. In 1924 Louis Victor de 
Broglie (b. 1892) set forth in his doctoral 
dissertation an elaboration of several pre- 
ceding papers in which he expanded the 
wave-particle duality proposed by Ein- 
stein for light into a wave-particle duality 
for all matter. Introducing relativistic 
conceptions as well. Broglie suggested the 
existence of phase waves (faster than 
light) , many of which composed a wave 
moving with exactly the speed of the par- 
ticle concerned, e.g., an electron. He ob 
.served the mathematical equivalence of 
the undulatory priiuiple of least time and 
the particulate principle of least action. 
His theory gave a simple, striking vision 
of the basis for Bohr’s permissible orbits. 
But only with the experimental proof pro- 
vided inadvertently by Davisson and 
Germer, 1925, in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories was Broglie's new wave 
mechanics given belief. It was shown, to 
the initial surprise of the experimenters, 
that electrons (presumably partides par 
excellence) exhibited diffraction patterns 
([iresumably evidence par excellence for 
waves) . Almost simultaneously, other re- 
search led to an explosion of theory de 
vclopment in the mid-2()’s of this century. 
In 1925 Wolfgang Pauli (b. 1900) enunci- 
ated his exclusion princijrle. Quite sim 
ply, it said that no 2 electrons can have 
the same set of 4 quantum numbers. In 
the model of the atom the exdusion prin- 
ciple assigned the jilanetary electrons to 
their proper positions on a more rational 
basis than Bohr’s previous od hoc arrange- 
ment. At the same time, 192.5, G. E. 
Uhlenbeck and S. Goudsmit provided 
Pauli with a new quantity needed to com- 
plete the basis of his exclusion principle. 
They proposed for the electron a 4th 
(juaniuni number, realized on the basis of 
.electron spin, introducing an angular 
momentum and magnetic moment .Spin 
ot the electron accounted for anomalies of 
the Zeeman effect as well as the fine struc- 
ture of optical and Rontgen spectra. 

Still struggling with the inadequacies of 


the continually revised Bohr atom, Wer- 
ner Heisenberg (b. 1901) sought for the 
1st time |to obv iate the, use of classical 
mechanics as a preliminary to the use of 
quantum theory. Starting w'ith nothing 
more than direct observation, and ignor- 
ing classically based formulas for co-ordi- 
nates and velocities of elections as func- 
tions of time, Heisenberg recreated the 
calculus of matrices as a foundation for 
an independent quantum mechanic^, 
1925. In this system, multiplication of the 
quantum values p and q is noncommuta- 
tive, to wit. pxq y q Xp. Lhe matrix 
mechanics of Heisenberg, in collaboration 
with Born and Jordan, was within a year 
conveited from its initial unwieldy form 
to a (| nan turn algebra based on the mathe- 
matical loimalism of classical • Hamil- 
tonian mechanics. This was done by 
P A. M Diiac (I). 1902) , who made use of 
the classical Poisson bracket expression to 

obtain pfj — tj p — [p, On the basis 

‘-TT 

of this mathematical reasoning, Dirac 
brought into (piantuni mechanics all of 
classical mechanits amenable to Poisson 
bVackets lathcr than derivatives By m. ik- 
ing the basic equation a postulate of the 
thcoiy, he integrated Bohr’s correspond- 
ence principle into the heart of the new 
mc*chanics, for the new postulate corre- 
lated quantum mechanical variables with 
then classical protorypes. 

Jiefore 192b Broglie and others had 
not extenclcxl the theory of waves in 
Cju.intum mechanics to the point of intro- 
ducing a medium In this year Erwin 
Srhioclinger (1K87-19(»I) gave the initial 
impetus to what became wave mechanics. 
His j)si function related to the motion 
of a point in many-dimensional space 
(ecjuivalcnt to highly complex motions in 
sjiace of 3 dimensions). It gave a picture 
of the atom as a system of vibrations. As 
in acoustics, Schrodinger reasoned, so in 
a cjuantum energy transition, the change 
in frccjuency can be considered as a “beat” 
phenomenon Rather than a jumping of 
electrons in the atom,iiic posited *a change 
in vibraticjnal mcnle, a process continuous 
in space and time and characteristic of 
waves. Thinking in terms ot Hamilton’s 
optical-mechanical analogy, Schrodinger 
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made use of the already developed notion 
of wave f)a(kets to link particle and wave 
rnediaiiifs. Yet there still retained a 
hasif pliilosophif al problem in 1920. If 
the methodology seemed acceptable, the 
epistemology was a paradox What did 
the e(|uations signify experieiitially? 
Schrodinger attacked bohr's view of dis- 
continuity and rjiianturn pimps. It was 
Heisenberg who saw the analogue in 
thv progress of relativity theory. Just 
Tis I’iiistein’s new views of space and 
time formed .i concept ual matrix for 
the Loient/ tr.nisformations, Heisenberg 
looked lor a way to fit nature to the sit- 
uations described by c{uantuin mechanics. 
His result was (he uncertainty relation 
A/^ A7 'h/'l-rr. 'Miat is, as p becomes 
more definite, (j becomes less precise 
riius, in measurements on the order of 
magnitude of the c|uanturn constant, 
when position is well defer mincxl. ino- 
nienium is indctermin.ite, .ind vice versa. 
More ih.ni any othci aspect of cpiantum 
mechanics the unccTtainty principle has 
excited scientists, philosophers, and lay- 
men in disc ussions of actinsality, free will, 
deteiminism, and oihet similar topics. 
Finally, in a magnificent attempt at uni- 
fication, Dirac, followed by Jordan, 
brought relativity theory into the. new 
c|uantum mechanics. 1929. For the 1st 
time, electron spin became intrinsically 
involved in the eepraMons. 1 he symmetry 
introduced by relativistic mechanics led to 
other problems, however. It predicted the 
existence of particles similar to electrons 
but with negative mass. This strange re 
suit aj)j)eaied to Ire a hole irt the theory 
until 19!H. when (]arl Vndeison actually 
observed these scj-called “holes in matter.” 
now r el erred to as posiiron.s. Yet the syn 
thesis of relativity arrd the eprantum, as 
Broglie olrserved, 1937, still needed re- 
finement, for the new’ theoretical predic- 
tions for the behavior of the photon did 
not accord with experiment. 

MAGNETISM 

The further advance of the physicist's 
view of the^ structure of matter is best 
pursued by review of a separate, though 


closely related, tradition: the experi- 
mental discovery and observation of radio- 
activity and elementary particles But be- 
fore followiiigMie experimental extension 
of the fpiantum picture of matter, the 
remarkable advrinces pciinittcd in the 
understanding of magnetism on the basis 
of cpiantum theorv should be outlined. 

In the modem (20th-tent.) study of 
magnetism the pieliminary developments 
grew out of the late 19ih tent, theory of 
elections. In 19()1-.S W. Voigt and J. |. 
Thomson restated earlier conceptions of 
paTam.ignetism and diamagnetism in 
terms of electrons, the attempt was made 
to explain both forms as induced states 
following collision by sjiinning electrons. 
'I he explanation failed Only with Paul 
Langevin’s explanation of 19(V) was it 
generally accepted that the magnetic 
theory of Ampere and Weber could be re- 
fomuilated thioiigh election theory. Re- 
garding diamagnetism ,is the immediate 
and sole effect when 1st applying an ex- 
ternal magnetic field, l.angevin found 
th.M cli.unagnetism is .i general atomic 
|)roperty based on the absence of mag- 
netic moment. Paramagnetism, by con- 
trast, appeared as an indneed state mask- 
ing the natural diamagnetism and caused 
by niolcTiilar collisions Iherrc Weiss ex- 
lended Langevin’s work l»y explaining 
ferromagnetism, 1907. Weiss considered 
tfie iniernaf magnetic field in molecular 
aggreg.iies. using the mutual effect of 
molc’cules on each oibei to account for 
fei lom.ignelism and its disappearance 
afiove .1 critical temper at me The cx- 
pl. Illations of l.angevin and Weiss, Bohr 
wrote in 1911, wcie deiivcd fioin failure 
to ap})]y classical statistics completely: 
ibis meant tliai assumptions of a cpiantum 
nature had been in.ule unwittingly. 

1 lie development of the Bolrr atom, 
1913, led jihvsicisis to suggest the existence 
of a distinctive magnetic moment, result- 
ing from the quantization of electron 
orbits. This elementary magnetic moment 
came to be known as the Bohr magneton. 
In 1918 Bauer and Picard exjierimentally 
verified this elementary moment as equal 
to /ie/47rmc in paramagnetic gases. Som- 
n’crfcld’s ahove-mentioned w'ork of 1915 
involved the limiting of orientations of 
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I he magnetic moments with respect to the 
field. Only parallel, aniiparallel, or per- 
pendicular orientations are possible Mag- 
netic moment associated \4ih Uhlcnbeck’s 
and Ooudsmii’s 192rj disco\er\' ot electron 
spin evplained fine spectral lines. Weiss's 
proposed internal magnetic field was e\ 
plained in 1928 by Heisenberg on the 
basis of electron exclianges in the atom 
and between atoms, ferromagnetism, he 
said, results from the stable parallelism ol 
a number of electron spins, as the elec- 
tions exchange positions between atoms 
Further understanding of ferromagnetism 
came from Felix liloch’s postulating a 
"liloth wall," 1932, between neighboring 
domains magnet i/ed in dilTerent direc- 
tions. 7 his wall constituted a transition 
layer where the magnetic moments were 
arranged in spiral fashion. In 1931 Bloch 
suggested spin waves. I'hese arose at a 
certain [)oint w-hen rising temperature 
caused the directional change of an 
atomic magnetic moment in a ferromag- 
netic substance. The originally (at abso 
lute rero) parallel moments would be 
disturbed by the heat input, and the rc‘- 
oricn ration of 1 atomic moment would 
affect nearby atoms, the continuing effect 
being known as a spin wave. 

The attribution of a magnetic moment 
to the atomic nucleus as well as to the 
electron Isi occurred with Pauli, 192.3, 
but it was Fnrico Fermi (1901- 51) who 
clearly develojred and quantitatively de 
fined nuclear magnetic moment, 1930 
This moment turned out to be on the 
order of 1/1,000 the value of the Bohr 
magneton. Fhe possibility of coircctly 
and accurately measuring nuclear mag 
ncnc moment arnxed with the work of 1. 1 
Rabi, 1934. His method in\olved quanti 
tative determination of the basic cause 
of magnetic moment, precession, via the 
effect had by an electromagnetic wave in 
resonance. 


RADIOACTIVITY AND 
ELEMENTARY PARTICLES 

While the rapid development of mag- 
netic theory was a notable result of an 
effective, matured quantum mechanics, 


tlie applitabiliiv of the basic laws of the 
quantum was consiamly (]uestioned and 
stietclied|by the e\[)ei injental discoveries 
of element. iry pat tides In (act. the very 
inception ol a cjiMiituin theoiv of atomic 
structure gicw' out ol such discoveries. 

The earliest modern ciiiiosity about 
components of tire atom aio^e with work 
on radioactivity. From the Caookes tube. 
Wilhelm Koiiiad Roiiigen (181.5-1923) 
ohserved a new emission^ in 1895. Tins 
new ray. which he called X ray, caused 
fluorescence of a paper screen washed 
with l)ai luin plaiinum cv.inidc, and the 
r.uiiaiioii could peiieliaie w'ood. flesh, 
aluminum, .md other matc*rials. However, 
lefiaction and olhei pioperties of normal 
r.ivs did not .seem to belong lo Rontgen’s 
ra\s. It was known in fhe Clavendish 
laboratory at (i.mihridge that photo- 
graphic plates were .ilfecied bv (Irookes 
tubes riu* reaction was simply to keep 
(irookes tubes awav fiom siotagc areas lot 
pboiogr.iphic plates’ Fhe Isi recognition 
of ilie inrportancc of such exposine of 
si‘.ded j^hotogr.ipliic plates was that of 
Henri Becipiercl (1852 1909), who ob- 
solved (he effects of uranium salts on these 
pl.iies, 1H9(). He initially assumed ex- 
jrosiiic of the uraiiiuni to sunlight to he 
necessaiN, but soon found ibai similar re- 
sults occuried after months ol nonex- 
posure 7 Ins radiation, like X rays, had 
the prcjperiy of c4isc barging clccirified 
bodies by making conduciors of insu- 
l.ilois. Fxciied by Bccipierel’s work, Marie 
(airic and her liusbaiid Pierre began work 
on radioactive elements Thorium was 
found to liehave like uranium. A new ele- 
ment, polonium, was discovered, 1898. 
.Since Ixith bismuth <ind barium obtained 
from |)itchbleiidc ore exhibited radioac- 
tivity, it appeared that another compo- 
nent of the oie must explain the radio- 
active jiroperiics. In 1898 the separation 
of a radium salt, and presumably there- 
fore a new element, was announced. Only 
4 more years of woik enabled the Curies 
to isolate radium in sufficient amount and 
pure enough to esial^ish unequivocally, 
1902, its independent existence and at- 
tributes. These 4 years resulted in the 
collection of one decigram of pure radium 
chloride. 
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The continuing emission of energy in 
radioactivity, especially by radium, raised 
the problem o( conservation hf energy. 
How could this emission continue, ap- 
parently undiminished, with no observ- 
able change in the radium? It was sug- 
gested by Elster and Geitel, 1898, and 
developed by Ruflierford and Soddy on 
experimental bases, 1901^-3, that a radio- 
active atom is in the process of changing 
^rbm an unstfible to a stable condition. 
As early as 1900 the rays emitted by ra- 
dium had been recognized as 3 in type: 
alpha, licta, and gamma rays, in order of 
penetrability. In 1903 the disintegration 
hy|>othesis of Rutherford and Soddy was 
given experimental support by Ramsay 
and Soddy, who identified helium spectro- 
scopically as the gaseous emanation from 
radium bromide. By 1908 Rutherford 
could recount the recent discoveries in 
suf)pori of the disintegration theory in 
terms of an established list of parentage 
from uranium down to radium and on to 
a variety of subse.juent products includ- 
ing lead. The particle experiments of 
1908-9 by Rutherford, Geiger, Marsden, 
and Royds liberated extensive data. Xn 
electric method of counting alpha parti- 
cles was devised and used. Aljilia particles 
were proven to be positively chsirged 
helium atoms. T he scattering of alpha 
particles by atoms of a thin plate was ob- 
served and cpiantiRuively determined. 
The appearance of dellections at angles 
greater than 90° was the basis of Ruther- 
ford’s important atomic model of 1911. 
Within a year C. T. R. Wilson had de- 
vised the cloud chamber, wherein the de- 
flections of alpha particles by single atoms, 
described by Rutheiford, could be photo- 
graphed and observed. 

With the investigation of radioactive 
breakdown of elements, there emerged the 
suggestion of atoms chemically identical 
but physically (by atomic weight) dif- 
ferent. By 1913 much experimental data 
existed supporting this result for radio- 
active elements. In that year J. J. Thom- 
son. usftig his "pevitive ray analysis” for 
finding values of rn/e, found that neon 
in his discharge lube produced results for 
atomic weight 20 and atomic weight 22 
also. Both atoms were neon, differing only 


in atomic weight. The displacement laws 
indicating the position in the periodic 
table of atoms derived from radioactive 
decay were d/awn up by A. S. Russell, 
K. Fajans, and F. Soddy in 1913. The 
name isotope was given by Soddy to both 
radioactive and nonradioactive variants 
of an atom. F. W. Aston (1877-1945) 
contributed extensively to isotope re- 
search. He confirmed the 1913 work of 
Thomson, assessed the masses of various 
isotojies with respect to oxygen (the 
ratios being in whole numbers) , and sug- 
gested j)ossible methods for separating 
isotopes, 1919. In 1913 Rutherforcl had al- 
ready laid down the theoretical distinc- 
tion explaining isotopes when he [lointed 
to the positive charge of the nucleus as 
the funclariiental constant determining 
chemical properties; change in mass alone 
would have no chemical effect. 

In 1919 Rutherford established the 
proton. Explaining the collision of an 
alpha particle with hydrogen atoms, he 
showed by measuring deflections in mag- 
netic and electric fields that a hydrogen 
nucleus of unit positive charge resulted 
from the collisions. This charged hydro- 
gen nucleus was soon designated by the 
term proton, Subsccjuently he directed 
alpha particles at nitrogen. In 1920 he 
proved that an occasional particle will 
actually collide with a nitrogen nucleus 
and alter the nucleus from charge 7 to 
charge 8 and from mass 14 to mass 17, 
i.e., from nitrogen to an isotope of oxy- 
gen. t ransmutation of matter was thus 
realized. In 1921 Rutherforcl and Chad- 
wick noted similar transformations for 5 
other elements, the beginning of a con- 
tinually extended list. 

The climactic era of quantum me- 
chanics (c. 192.5-28) issued in the unex- 
pected, initially unwanted prediction of a 
new particle by Dirac’s theory of the 
electron, 1928, which required the ex- 
istence of a positive election and an 
aniiproton. The positron was discovered 
in 1932, but it was not until 1955 that the 
aniiproton was observed with certainty. 
While antiparticles were disconcerting, 
the discovery of newer types of particles 
)eft the neat world of the proton and 
electron (and perhaps their antipariicles) 
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aghast. As early as 1920 Rutherford ha«l 
postulated the neutron. Bothe and Becker. 

1930, discovered the emission hy light 
nuclei of extremely p^ietratjng rays, 
when bombarded with alpha particles 
Attempts to explain the radiation as 
electromagnetic failed. Using new detect- 
ing techniques, Chadwick. 1932. identified 
the rays of Bothe and Becker as neutral 
particles, i.e., neutrons. The antineutron 
was not observed until 1956. 

From 1930 on the world of elementary 
particles rapidly came to lescmble a /oo 
—or even a haunted house— as man\ par 
tides were postulated as necessary and dis- 
coveretl only years later. In order to save 
the law of conservation of energy. Wolf 
gang Pauli, 19.30, invented the nemriiio. 
Maintaining a constant speed, that of 
light, this particle was without mass or 
charge. Posited to account for the ap- 
parent imbalance of energy in beta radia- 
tion, the neutrino was claimed to possess 
whatever energy the observed beta par 
tides lacked to add up to the. loss 
of energy by the emitting nuclei us. The 
neutrino remained an article of faith with 
physicists until its experimcnial detection 
in 1956. Pauli's idea of an origin within 
the nucleus was soon discarded by F'ermi. 

1931, .Since the cstal)lishment of neutrons, 

1932, it seemed unreasonable to suppose 
electrons within the nucleus So also for 
neutrinos, said Fermi. Instead, the elec- 
tron (beta particle) and its accomjianying 
neutrino are created at the moment of 
emission; simultaneously a nuclear neu 
tron becomes a proton. Here was the 1st 
successful theory of creation and destruc- 
tion of basic matter. 

In 1935 Hideki Yukawa predicted the 
existence of the pi meson, or pion. Just as 
the recent quantum theory of electric and 
magnetic force had designated photons as 
the carriers of force, so Yukawa consid 
ered a particle exchange as the cause ol 
nuclear force holding protons and neu- 
trons together. Such a force had to be 
strong enough to overcome tlie electrical 
repulsion of protons in the nucleus, but 
its strength must act only over very short 
distances, about 10 cm., the size of the 
nucleus. The existence of the pion was 
justified in terms of the uncertainty 


principle, which defined both the energ>’ 
limit and lifetime limit of the pion. ’Fhc 
occurreiitfc of the partieje was explained 
by collision ol 2 highly energetic protons, 
one of which converted momentarily into 
a neutron and a pion. Fhe continuing 
process in protons accounted for the 
stability of the atomic nucleus. Over a 
decade passed before this useful particle 
was actually obscr\ed. 1917. In 193t) a 
particle thought to be th^ pion was o^- 
ser\ed in cosmic ladiation. HowTxei. this 
newly observed p.article turned out to be 
the rniion, which is 200 times as massive 
as fhe electron, but othciwise essentially 
idcntic.il to it. 

From 1 9.3 1 on, a numbci of physicists, 
preeminently Fermi, develojied the dis- 
cos ery hy I. fairie and F. |oliot, 1931. that 
highly energetic alpha particles will bring 
about a continuing emission of positions 
when noin.idioactive elements are bom- 
barded. Fermi turned to the production 
of neutrons in place of alpha particles and 
thereby increased greatly the jiotential for 
artificial nuclear traiismutaiiorrs. sirree the 
neutron is not rejiulsed by the positive 
rtuclcus. Fhis new tool, the bombarding 
neutron, became the critical tool in pro- 
ducing continuous nuclear fission. By 
19.39 it was recogrri/ed that suitable ma- 
terials, such as lira Ilium 235 and plu- 
tonium, jirodiued much kinetic energy 
and beta radiation.^with the simultaneous 
release of neutrons jiroviding a basis for 
further fission. 'Fechnical difficulties were 
surmounted to allow Fermi and his col- 
lahoraiors to firoduce a “critical" atomic 
pile in late 1942. 

In 1911 the divergence difficulties of 
quantum field theory prompted Wheeler 
and Feynman to propose the notion of 
action at-a-distance as an alternative to 
that of the field. In terms of panicle 
physics til is meant direct particle inter- 
action with no independent field having 
its own energy and momentum. The ap- 
proach of Wheeler and Feynman did 
did in eliminating divergences (infinite 
terms) , and it also ij^troduced the pecu- 
liar notion of advanced potentials (Isl 
suggested by Schwarzschilci in 190.3) . In 
fact, the 2 men argued that field and 
action-at-a-clistancc interpretations are ul- 
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limately interchangeable. The union, 
rather than (onflict, of Newtonian me- 
chanics and relativistic, four-diipensional 
space was the basic direction proposed. 
The means was a complementary view of 
particle and field. 

From 1947 to 19 j 4 the list of known 
particle^ expanded from 14 to 30. In the 
same lime period the available energy in 
a panicle accelerator was increased 30 
times. The 10 new particles belonged to 4 
families, kaons, lambdas, sigmas, and Xis. 
Though unpiedicietl and unexpected, 
they soon came to be considered the last 
strongly interacting long-lived particles to 
be available for discovery. In 1953, Gell- 
Mann and Nishijirna (independently) 
developed a conservation law in terms of 
values iissigned nd hoc to the types of 
particle. The law predicts whether and 
what sort of particle can be expected in 
a strong interaction process. The 4 new 
types have licen found always to be pro- 
duced in numbers of 2 or more. 

In 1950 Tsung Dao Lee and Chen Ning 
Yang suggested that the previously as- 
sumed parity principle might profitably 
be abandoned in order to solve certain 


problems. That this spatial symmetry (or 
parity) could be violated in weak inter- 
actions was verified in the same year, 
when it was fhown experimentally by 
Chien Sailing Wii that natiiie shows a 
definite preference for emission of beta 
rays from cobalt fiO in a particular direc- 
tion. This suggested, theoretically, that 
the ecpiations for interaction of cjiiantized 
fields need not be symmetrical with re- 
spect to parity and to charge separately. 
.'\ simpler matheinaiical expression could 
be imiodiiccd, involving only a combined 
symmeiiy in charge and parity. In the 
mid HlfiO’s w'orkers at the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory apparently estab- 
lished violation of symmetry (charge- 
con pigat ion symmetry) in inter.ictions 
other than weak ones, specifically in the 
decay of neutral eta mesons, about 7.2% 
of the lime. However, repetition of the 
Brookhaven experiments by C K.R N 
(('.onseil Kurope'en pour le Recherche 
Nucleaire) workers with almost 10 times 
as many examples failed to confirm the 
prcsposal of violation in some stremg inter- 
actions. 


Chemistry 


17th and 18th Cents. 

BOYLE. The 2 kinds of chemical 
change most interesting to the alchemists 
of medieval times were combustion and 
the calcination of metals. Both involved 
heating, and both were actually the same 
sort of reaction. The recognition of the 
identical nature of these 2 processes 
marked the initial stage of modern chem- 
istry. That fire was an especially potent 
agent in chemical change was a truism for 
the alchemist; witness the stereotype of 
a practitioner huddled over his retort. In 
the late 17ih cent. Robert Boyle (1627- 
91) experimented^ ingeniously with 
healed compositions. In an evacuated jar 
he heated tin; after cooling it he opened 
the jar to weigh the tin. finding diat its 
weight had increased. Because he made 
the measurement after opening the con- 


tainer. Boyle failed to perceive the equal 
impoi lance of air in calcination and in 
combustion. He had noted the failure of 
heated sulphur to burn in an evacuated 
).ir But the cahinaiion of tin he ex- 
plained as passage of igneous corpuscles 
through the container into the metal, thus 
ailding to the weight. Despite such errors 
Boyle is lemembeied as a founder of 
modern chemistry. He emphasized its 
theoretical study for no ulterior, i.e., 
alchemical or iatrochemical. reason, he 
ligoiized e.x penmen tal method: he gave 
a clear definition of an element. 

ST.AHL. riie problem of “fiery cor- 
puscles” as discussed by Boyle was made 
elementary in the phlogiston theory of 
George Stahl (1660-1734) , who explained 
changes accompanied by heat in terms of 
“the matter and principle of fire.” The 
phlogiston theory presumed to account 
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for combustion and calcination However, 
when considerations of weight change 
were added to this essentially cjualitathe 
theory, it was found ir.|de(juatc— unless 
phlogiston should sometimes pcAsess nega- 
tive weight! The centralii\ of the qiianti- 
tative question in phlogiston theory led 
chemical theory in a more mechanical and 
materialistic direction. The phlogiston 
theory was nevei conceived to deal pri- 
marily with the ([uestion addiesscd by 
Lavoisier's oxygen theory-the question 
of weight changes. 

LAVOISIER. Antoine Laurent La- 
voisier (1713-91) led a life of varied 
interests, many of which exhibited his 
economical approach, as if using a bal- 
ance sheet to oig<ini/e the answer to anv 
cjuestion. This balance-sheet outlook 
dominated his chemical work. Along the 
way, his careful method led him safely 
past the pitfall of Hoyle. Lavoisier 
weighed his heated tin botli belore and 
after opening the exhausted container. 
He soon had the quantitative aspects of 
combustion and calcination comjdetely 
in hand. I'lie theoretical exjilanation oc- 
curred to him only after the suggestion 
from Priestley that the product of heating 
a calx (oxide) was dephlogisticatcd air. Ig- 
noring phlogiston, Lavoisier saw that 
"purified air" (oxygen) was the product. 
.Subsequent (juantitative experiment, in- 
cluding a correct intcrpietarion of 
Cavendish’s combustion of "inllammable 
air" (hydrogen) to get water, led to the 
lormnlation of Lavoisici’s oxygen theory 
of chemical combination. 

19th Cent. 

DALTON. After Lavoisier, oxidation as 
such ceased to be the most attractive 
topic of chemical discussion. Lavoisier 
sio})ped short at classilicaiion and refused 
to consider an atomic theoiy in chemistry, 
foi he saw such a theory as metaphysics. 
I'lie primary issue Ic.iding to atomic 
theoiy after Lavoisiei was the mechanism 
of reaction. Whether the structure of 
matter w-as continuous or not was argued 
by Berihollet (continuum) and Proust 
(discontinuity). J. L. Proust (1751-1826) 
completely discredited his opponent and 
set forth the law of fixed proportions in 


1790. In the same vein, hut in .i somewhat 
forbidding and speculatively mathemati- 
cal way.|J. B. Richter J[I762-1807) , laid 
down the law of reciprocal proportions in 

1791. The 3icl such law, that of multiple 
proporiion.s, w'as given by John Dalton 
(1766-1811). who •realized the full 
theoretical import of these^ (piantitative 
laws, each of which showed a pieservation 
of integral amounts of the substances in- 
volved. Dalton's atomic theory ap|)car§ in 
/I Xew System of Chemual Philowplty, 
1808. Making the philosophical jump 
needed to |)ass beyond the macroscopic 
laws on proportions, he hypothesized a 
microscopic world ol atoms. For Dallorl 
eveiy atom of a single element was alike; 
the ciilleteuccs lieiweeu elements were 
discontinuous. I ike the ancient atomists, 
he letained a simple mechanical view, 
implicitly involving himself in the re- 
diuiionisi's dilliculiy of explaining cpiali- 
ties of the compound not possessed by its 
constituents, 

Dalton's emphasis on simplicity, both 
mechanically and (|uaniitalivcly, led to a 
peisisient conlusion for aiiothei half-cen 
t«ny His atomic theory was based directly 
on relative weights, wlieiue he considered 
a compound like water, seen simply as 
HO, to be made of hydrogen having a 
weight of I and oxygen 8. I'lie jirinciple 
of economy could hardly have been more 
misleading. , 

In 1808 J. L. Ciay-Lussac suggested on 
sound experimental bases integral volume 
iclationships in gas reactions. Based on 
the ccjual expansion of gases with tem- 
peraiute inc tease, his hypothesis should 
have led chemists to the view that equal 
volumes of gases have equal numbers of 
icactive particles. Gay-Lussac noted the 
case with which Daltonian atomism fitted 
into his law, yet Dalton never agreed. 
Dalton chose to assess the validity of the 
law via his assumption of monatomic par- 
ticles in common gases like oxygen. Since 
this obviously made Gay-Lussat's state- 
ments on relative densities of gases seem 
paradoxical, Dalton blithely .assumed 
Gay-Lussac wrong. Berzelius was able to 
use Gay-Lussac’s hypothesis to define 
water as HjO and ammonia as NHg. 

AVOGADRO. Amadeo Avogadro (1776- 
1856) explicitly resolved the problem 
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in Daltoirs thinking. Gay-Lussac had 
pointed out that 2 volumes of hydrogen 
and I of oxygen, give 2 of steam The im- 
plications of this fact and others behind 
the law of fornbining volumes were made 
distinct by Avogadro’s hypothesis, 1811. 
Interested in com'bining volumes from 
the chemic;0 rather than physical view- 
point, Avogadio conceived an equal 
number of molecules in equal volumes of 
^ gases. Noti^tg that this required the 
splitting of molecules into "half-mole- 
cules" in such combinations as liydrogen 
plus oxygen, he explained away Dalton's 
objections to Gay-latssac. In 1814 Ampdre 
revived Avogadro’s hy|)othesis, but it was 
genet ally ignored for half a century until 
its usefulness was more obvious to 
(hemisea. 

BERZELIUS. In the early development 
of electrochemistry, growing out of the 
ex[)c*rimcnts by Galvani. Volta, and 
Nicholsort and Garlisle (p. 9M1. above), 
the use of atomic theory and Avogadro’s 
hypothesis <lid not seem necessary. As 
early as 1808 )ons Jakob lk*r/clius (1779- 
1848) noted that decomposed salts in elec- 
trolysis resulted in acids at the positiVe 
pole and bases at the negative. Bei/elius, 
who introduced modern chemical symbol- 
ism in 181.S, followed up extensive e-eperi- 
ments by Huinphiy Davy and himself 
with a dualistic theory, 1812. As a syn- 
thesis this theory assumed an identity of 
chemical and electrical attraction. Metals 
were electropositive; oxygen was strongly 
electronegative. Ghcmical combination 
came from ncutiali/aiion by o[)positely 
chargeil elements, but this occurred on a 
non(|uantiiativc level. A compound could 
letain over all chaige, so that a substance 
like copper sulphate exhibited charactei- 
istics considered to be electropositive. 
Michael Faraday (p. 921, above) brought 
electrochemistry to a more quantitative 
level. Gonteinporary with his collabora- 
tion (with VVilliam VVhewell) on the 
development of a nomenclature for elec- 
trochemistry, 18.S.S. Faraday experimented 
with cdncluctiviiy, and electrolysis. Ob- 
servations such as the unsatisfactory na- 
ture of pure water as conductor resulted. 
More siginVicantly, he recognized a rela- 
tionship between amount of electrical 
current and amount of substance decom- 


posed. The ratios of quantities gave rise 
to electrochemical equivalents. The po 
tential assistance of this work for solving 
atomic-weight A'alues was postponed by 
Ber/clius' refusal to accept Faraday’s elec- 
trochemical laws. 

DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. The dualistic theory of 
Berzelius eventually foundered on the 
growing mass of data from organic chem- 
istry. Rather like animal electricity, ani- 
mal, or organic, chemistry was considered 
in the late 18th cent, to be radically 
different from its mineral, or inorganic, 
lelative. The basically German school of 
Nalnrphilosophie supported this distinc- 
tion. 'Fhe vitalists in biology and medi- 
cine also maintained the essential differ- 
entiation of living from nonliving matter. 
Not until 1828 w;is a crucial blow given 
to the vitalist view of organic compounds. 
At this lime Fiicdrich Wohler (1800- 
1882) synthesized urea, an animal prod- 
uct, from inorganic substances. The 
synthesis of organic from inorganic com- 
pounds henceforth provided the keystone 
of antivitalist literature. 

The wide variety of oiganic compounds 
made up of a small nurnbei of chemical 
elements posed special j)roblems for 
organic chemists Gay-1. ussac established, 
1815, the concept of the radical, "a body 
which, though compound, acts the part 
of a simple substance in its combinations 
with hydrogen and metals.” At the same 
lime Michel Eugene Chevreul (1786- 
1889) studied the composition of fats 
with the help of the radical concept. He 
concluded, 1823, that fats were com- 
pounds formally analogous to inorganic 
salts; fats were compounded from organic 
acids and glycerol. Organic and inorganic 
sidistances reacted according to the same 
laws. The discovery by Wcihler and Lie- 
big, 18.32, of the benzoyl radical seemed 
to confirm the hopes of the organic 
chemist for the radical concept. By 1830 
the significance of structure, introduced 
implicitly by the radical concept, became 
clear when Berzelius noted the identity 
upon analysis of tartaric and racemic 
acids. That different properties could 
result from structural variations with the 
same chemical atoms he indicated by the 
term "isomerism.” 
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In 1837 Justus von Liebig (1803-73^ 
and J. B. A. Dumas (1800-1881) claimed 
the radical concept as the final key to 
organic chemistry. But thil simple nature 
hereby assumed for the o^gani^ radical, 
as a direct analogue of the inorganic 
element, was soon discredited. In 1831 
Dumas reported the substitution of hy- 
drogen by chlorine in the process of 
chlorinating ethyl alcohol. Auguste 
Laurent (1808-53) carried this line of 
(juestioning far enough to say that 
chlorine "takes the place of" hydrogen in 
such reactions: for e\am[)lc. chlorination 
of naphthalene gave com|jounds re- 
markably similar to the original naj)li- 
thalene. Dumas rejected this extension 
of the em[)irical evidence. Forced bv later 
evidence to revise. Dumas went esen 
further and suggested chlorine substitu- 
tion for the carbon atom as well as the 
hydrogen, thus prodding Liebig into 
public ridicule, 1810, of Dumas’ overex- 
lerision of the "type" theory ol substiiu- 
liorr. Laurent’s theory, experimentally 
based, made untenable Bcr/elius’ attempt 
to apply dualisiic theory to organic 
chemistry. It also aroused Lieliig’s ire, 
since the substitution theory made the 
simple radical concept unacceptable The 
theory of original and deri\ed nuclei 
(the type theory) , begun by Laurent, was 
a focus of chemical controversy for ovei 
a decade. A notable aspect of Laurent’s 
version was the use of a gc^ometrical 
model to explain substitution. 

MOLECULAR STRUCTURE. At mid 
century a primary interest was locating 
the position ol radic.ils in molecules. 
Various type theories were introduced by 
Charles A. Wurtz (1817-8*1), Alexander 
VV. Williamson (1824-1901), and (diaries 
F. Gerhardt (1810-.5G). Ihese new types 
had predictive value for indicating sub- 
stitution products: the older type theory 
had been only a classifying tool. In 
1852 Edward frankland (1825-99) was 
able to add the concept of valence to 
clarify the organic combining capacities 
of various metals and, by extension, of all 
atoms. 

As early as 1848 Louis Pasteur (1822- 
95) had given classic demonstration of 
the importance of structure for under- 
standing chemical compounds on the 


level of micToscope observation. The only 
difference between levorotatory and dex- 
tioroiatoTjiv' optical activity of salts of 
tartaric acid was in tlicir crystalline stiuc- 
ture. One w^as the mirror image of the 
other J. H van’t Hoff (1852 1911) and 
[. Le Bel (1847-1930) inilepcndcritly 
explained such behavior. 1874. by noting 
|)o.ssibilities for isomerism with tetraval- 
ent carbon, having 1 ctjiially spaced (3- 
diiiiensionalh) positions (pr attachment. 
If f dillereni radicals weie shifted among 
these 4 positions on r.irbon. eg., in lactic 
acid. 2 dilleient, iniiioi image arrange- 
ments existed. 'Fins was the only difler* 
ence between the 2 optically active foinis 
of CH, (:n(OH) CO.dl. Fo Friedrich 
\ugust Kcknlc* (1829-90) belongs the 
ciedit foi making known the ability of 
caiboti atoms to form chains. In 1858, 
aftei woiking on the variety of formulae 
possible by mixing diffeient types, the 
idea of multiple c.nbon chains occuired 
to him He thought ol the concept when he 
generali/ed 'etravalence of caibon to in 
dude combination between 2 caibons, so 
that each was left with only .3 positions 
f(3r attachment of other atoms or radicals. 

I he open chain, or aliphatic, structure 
as well as the ring, or arom.iiic, struct me, 
18(»5, were conceived by Kekulc^* in a 
modified, 2 dimensional way. Kekulc‘’s 
"flat” projections were 1st given stereo- 
metric intetpietaticMi by van’t Hoff and 
Le Bel’s conception of the carbon atom’s 
distiibution of its 4 bonds in the direc- 
tions of the corners of a regular tetra- 
hedron. 1874. 

I'he organic synthesis represented by 
Kekule. v.m’t Iloff, and I.e Bel led to a 
flowering of analytic work in the field. 
\ (.Him Brown (1838-1922) noted the 
doulile bond lor ethylene, 1864. Emil 
Filenmeyer (1 82^)-l!M)9) conceived the 
iiiple bond for acetylene, 1862. Fauiom- 
erism, observed in acetoacetic ester as 
early as 1863, was explained, 1876, by 
.Mexander M. Butlerov (1828-86). Only 
gradually did the ecjuilibrium .between 
keto and crwl forms of such compounds 
Irecome apparent. Adolf Baeyer (1835- 
1917) developed the strain theory, 1885, 
to explain stability in ring compounds by 
the distortion of their bonds from the 
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normal tetrahedral arrangement. Victor 
Meyer’s (1818-97) theory of steric hin- 
drance, 1894, aj^pealed to structural con- 
siderations to explain the obstruction of 
substitutions on any carbon atom near 
another holding large groups. Emil 
Fischer (1852-1919) was able to make 
elegant use ol steieochemical techniques 
in characterizing isomeric sugars, 1891. 

SY.STEMATIZATION OF INOR- 
GANIC CHEiyilSTRY. Roughly contem- 
porary with the structural organization 
of organic chemistry occurred the sys- 
tematization of inorganic chemistry. 
Basic to this was Stanislao Cannizzaro’s 
(1826-1910) levival and promulgation of 
Avogadro’s hypothesis via the “Sunto di 
un Corso di Filosofia Chimica,” 1858. Re- 
ferring atomic weights to the weight of 
a half-molecule of hydrogen as unity, Can- 
niz/aio gave correct molecular weights for 
many compounds. With correct molecular 
weights as the index for establishing ele- 
mental interrelationships, progress rapidly 
appeared. Earlier William Prout (1785- 
1850) suggested, IBl.'i-lO, that atomic 
weights might be systematized as integral 
multiples of hydrogen as utiiiy. Johatin 
W. Dbbercincr (1780-1849) noticed, 
1829, a natural grouping of elements in 
triads, such as chlorine, bromine; and 
iodine. 

Following the reintroduction of Av- 
ogadro’s hypothesis, A. E. B. du Chan- 
courtois (1819-86) arranged, 1862-63, 
the elements in a spiral in terms of atomic 
weight. John A. R. Ncwlands (1837-98) 
also developed the notion of periodic 
repetition in his law of octaves, 1865, 
placing all elements in a chart with 8 
vertical rows. I'he most important systems 
were those of Julius Lothar Meyer (1830- 
95) and Dmitri Ivanovitch Mendeleev 
(1834-1907). Both used the atomic 
weights made possible by Avogadro’s hy- 
pothesis in order to construct a list of 
elements in older of inci easing atomic 
weight. Meyer, 1870, emphasized peri- 
odicity of physical properties while 
Mendeleev, 1869. ^as most struck by 
the periodicity of chemical properties. 
Mendeleev stressed the predictive value of 
the periodic^ table. Noting 3 empty places 
on the chart, he predicted the characteris- 


tics of the elements which would be 
found to fit in these places. The sub- 
sequent discoveries of gallium, 1874, 
scandium, 1879, and germanium, 1885, 
confirmed his speculations. Thereafter the 
periodic table was widely accepted. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Physical 
chemistry in the l9th cent, developed sig- 
nificantly in the areas of kinetic theory, 
thermodynamics, and electrochemistry. 
C. L. Berthollet (1748-1822) 1st rec- 
ognized clearly, 1803, the importance of 
concentration, or mass, in the extent of a 
reaction. Gay-Lussac reiterated the idea 
of mass action. In 1850 Ludwig Wilhelmy 
(1812-64) found a determinate relation- 
.ship of rate of reaction and amount of 
reactant present. The notion of 2 simul- 
taneous and opposite reactions, at equal 
rates, was pointed out by Williamson, 
1850, as characteristic of chemical equili- 
brium. In 1862-63 Maiccllin Berthelot 
(1827-1907) and L. lYan de St.-Gilles 
(1832-63) measured the alfinity relations 
in the formation of esters, but failed to 
study the reverse reaction, hydrolysis, in 
the ecjuilibiium. Only with Cato Maxi- 
milian Guldberg (1836-1902) and Peter 
Waage (1833-1900) was the law of mass 
action hilly stated and demonstrated, 
1863. Showing that equilibrium is 
achieved in incomplete reactions, they 
gave a quantitative expression ol equili- 
brium conditions at a given temperature 
in terms of molecular concentration. 
Other conditions being ecjual, the "driv- 
ing force’’ for subsiituiioii was found to 
be directly proportional to the product 
of the masses. Van’t Holl classified reac- 
tions in terms of the number of molecules 
participating, 1877. Svante Arrhenius 
made it clear that not every molecular 
collision resulted in reaction, 1889. With 
(he solid basis accumulated by the last 
quarter of the century, kinetics became 
a recognized field in chemistry. 

For roughly 50 years after Lavoisier, no 
chemical studies of heat were made. In 
1840 Germain Henri Hess (1802-50) 
established the constancy of heat evolved 
ill a reaction sequence, no matter the 
number of intermediate steps. Following 
*he initial translations of thermodynamics 
fiom physics to chemistry, Josiah Willard 
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Gibbs made important studies in thermo- 
chemistry. In addition to the pliase rule, 
already discussed, he iiitioduced useful 
concepts like chemical potential. 

Prior to .\rrhenius, the most 'important 
study of ions was that of Johann Wilhelm 
Hittorf (1821-19M), who studied ion 
transport in solutions and obserxed that 
each ion had a characteristic rate of trans- 
port. He concluded that ions in an elec- 
trolyte do not exist in a stable, molecular 
form. Svante Arrhenius (1859-1927) an- 
nounced the dissociation theory in 1883. 
Basically, he said that a dissohed elec 
tiolyte was immediately dissociated, 
whether or not cunent llowed. The 
theory explained electrolytic conduction, 
osmosis of a:|ueous solutions of acids, 
bases, and «ialts; and othei results in 
physical chemical research of the period. 
Extending the dissociation theory. Wal 
ther Nernst (1861-1911) explained elec- 
tromotive foice via solution j)rcssure of 
the electrodes balanced by osmotic pres- 
sure of the dissolved totis. 1889. In the 
same year he conceived the ilicory of 
.solubility [)roduct to explain precipita- 
tion reactions. 

20fh Cent. 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY, Nernst’s 3rd 
law' of thermodynamics, 1906, defined 
the entropy of a ciystal at absolute /cio 
as zero. The theoiy proved most useful in 
calculating chemical e(|uilil)riuiu from 
few physical constants G. N Lewis (1875- 
1916) made current the thermodynamic 
notion of fiec energy as maximum work 
available in a system. 1923 He and othcis 
in Caliloriiia have done iiuich extend 
the use of the 3rd law ol iheimodynamics. 

In 1913 Max Bodcnsteiii discovered the 
chain reaction resulting from the bom- 
ba id men t of hydrogen and chlorine by 
a photon. This along with oirsei vation, 
1900, of free tuphenyl methyl radicals 
suggested the general existence of free 
radicals. Spectioscopists’ reports along 
these lines were alfnmed in 1925 hv Hugh 
Taylor, who considered free radicals to 
be frequent participants in chemical reac- 
tions. 

Chemical kinetics received further in- 
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teresi because of radiation studies. Jean 
Perrin advocated a ravliation hypothesis 
of reactifin, 1918. seeing that fiequency of 
collision in monomoleciilar leaciions did 
not ileierinine reaction rates. .Activation 
energy w.is assumed to come fiom radia- 
tion fioni the walls ci the container. The 
hypothesis forced re-examination of reac- 
tions and 1)1 ought a rcassertion hy F. A. 
Lindemann, 1922, ol the collision hy- 
pothesis. Flirt her study showed that- ac- 
tivation energy must he Vontcniratcd‘*in 
a single boiul for a monomolecidar reac- 
tion to take place. 

Arrhenius' theory of solutions had 
raised more tpiestions than it answered; 
it applied only to dilute solutions and 
was based only on aqueous solutions. 
Pctei Debye (188l-19(i7) and Erich 
llutkel (b. 1896) improved the theory of 
dilute .upieous solutions by postulating an 
“aimosplieie" ol oj)posilely i barged ions 
lor each ion. 1 he aimosphcie was used 
to e\j)lain the decrease in mobility of the 
central ion lowaid an oppositely charged 
(‘l(‘(irode Reduction in mobility was 
iii.ide pioportional to the sijiiarc lOOt of 
ioiKentiaiion. Lhomas M. Lowry (1871-- 
1936) and J. N. Brpnsted (1879-1947) 
independently proposed, 1923, a broader 
and base ilieoiy in terms ol the accepi- 
.uue ())y a l)ase) oi loss (l)y an acid) of 
a hydiogen ion. 1 he transier of hydrogen 
loiis was ihe esscyii.d character of acids 
and bases comj>ared to sabs, wbicli were 
left undei the aegis ol the Dehye Huckel 
ihcory. (i. N. Lewis hroadened acid-base 
theoiy iiioic by considering acceptance or 
doii.Mioii ol an election |)air (rathei than 
loss or .i((ej)tancc of hydrogen ions or 
|)rotons) as the characteristics of acids 
and bases resj)ettively, 1938. This defini- 
tion ol an acid as any molecule or ion 
with an incomplete election groiqj aiound 
1 ol ns atoms gave much greater gen- 
erality to the acid-basc theory ol solutions. 

Following the jjlacemeni of orbital elec- 
trons ihiongh the work of Bohr, Sommer- 
fold, and .Moseley (p. 926, above) , it 
was possible for G. N Lewis arul Walther 
Kossel each to propose the electrovalent 
theory of chemical bonding, 1916. Since 
8 outer-ring electrons were reijuired for 
stability, as in the rare gases, any de- 
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•ficicricy could be filled by the transferring 
or sharing of electrons apropos of their 
number of vac.incies in the outer jhell. In 
the case of electrovalency, 2 ions are con- 
ceived as contributing to each other, as 
in common salts. Irving I.angmiiir (1881- 
1957) further developed Lewis' theory, 
introducing the term “covalent” to ex- 
plain more clearly combination in non- 
metallic atoms as a bond in which both 
of a* combination pair of electrons come 
from the same atom, 1919. Nevil V. Sidg- 
witk (187.^-1952) 1st called attention to 
the radical diflereucc of the so-called 
covalent bond from the electrovalent, 
1923. As understood by Langmuir, the 
covalent bond simply explained combina- 
tion of incomplete electron shells. Sidg- 
wick recc^gnized the usefulness of what 
he called the co ordinate bond to explain 
co-ordination compounds like HoPtCl,^, 
formed by HCl and Pt(d^. Alfred Werner 
(1806-1919) had given the Isl successful 
account of these lonnaiions in 1893. 
Sidgwick’s application of covalent bonds 
to co-ordinaic compounds gave a more 
suitable mechanism for their occur reiue. 

With the development of (|uantnin* 
mechanics in the I92()’s, physical chemi.s- 
try saw new vistas opened. Among the 
early users of the new jrhysics in chcmu»iry 
was Linus Pauling, who developed the 
resonance theory, 1931, as a means for 
treating a nonvisuali/able state between 
2 conceptual structures. Pauling contrib- 
uted the concept of electronegativity for 
ex))laining partially ionic compounds and 
assisted in the working out of the notion 
of hydrogen bonding in liejuids such as 
HoO. HF, and CH/IO.H. 

BIOCHEMISTRY/Iii the 20th cent, 
biochemistiy’s most extensive contribu 
tion has been in the area of nutrition. 
In 1906 Frederick Gowland Flopkins 
(1861-19^17) made it experimentally clear 
that highly rcTincd fats, proteins, car- 
bohydiatcs, and minerals are insufficient 
as foods. He pointed out that natural 
foods obviously contain many other sub 
Stances eswntial for, health. In 1909 
I'homas B. Osborne (1859-1929) and 
Lafayette U. Mendel (1872-1935) began 
experiments which showed the wide 
variety of chemical composition of pro- 


teins, especially in terms of amino acids 
present. The dietary importance of differ- 
ent amino acids became evident as a 
result of experiiftents with different pro- 
teins. ' 

Casimir Funk (b. 1884) introduced the 
notion of vitamins in 1912 when he found 
in rice polishings and in yeast a concen- 
trated pyrimidine which cured beriberi. 
'Fhe original name "vitamine,” coined by 
Funk, meant that the trace nutrients 
responsible for curing beriberi, scurvy, 
pellagra, and rickets were amines involved 
in vital processes. Fven though later re- 
search showed some to be nonamines, the 
shortened form, “vitamin,” came into 
use. 

F. V. McCollum and M. Davis identified 
vitamin A as present in the nonglyceride 
part of fats, in glandular tissues, and in 
plant leaves, but not present in animal 
fatty tissues or in vegetable oils. While 
vitamin A was initially (onsidered a pre- 
ventive for rickets as well as for the char- 
acteristic eye soreness associated with 
vitamin A deficiency, E Mellanby, 1919, 
found rickets in animals fed the vitamin. 
McCollum, 1922, introduced the term 
“vitamin D” to explain the prevention 
of rickets by cod-liver oil even after its 
vitamin was destroyed. 

Vitamin C, or ascorbic acid (named 
1933) , was 1st isolated in 1928 by Al- 
bert .Szenl-Gycrrgyi from adrenal glands, 
orange juice, and cabbage. When Charles 
G. King found a crystalline substance, 
1931, preventing scurvy in guinea pigs, 
S/ent-Gyorgyi and J. Svirbely identified 
it as the compound isolated in 1928. 
Structural analysis and subse(]uent de- 
velojrmcnt of commercial syntheses soon 
made vitamin C an inc.xpensivc product. 

In 1915 Mc(^ollum introduced the 
watersoluble B vitamin concept. As 
studies progressed, the extensive complex 
of vitamins involved here became evident. 
Not until 1926 was the antiberiberi factor 
isolated in crystalline form. Another 
decade was required for analysis and com- 
mercial synthesis: R. R. Williams, who 
did this work, named the substance 
thiamin. 

The isolation of vitamin Bg in the early 
I930’s was due to the work of many 
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biochemists. Preparation of a yellow 
oxidation enzyme from yeasts and also 
from whey powder led Kuhn and Booher 
to the recognition of to spectroscopic 
similarity of yellow pigments from yeast, 
liver, heart muscle, spinach, and eggs. 
Kuhn and Karrer synthesized Bo in 19.S5. 
In 1936 nicotinic acid was found to be a 
derivative of the yellow oxidation enzyme 
from yeasts. By 1937 the uselulness of this 
substance in curing pellagra was estab- 
lished by Conrad EKehjem. Throughout 
the 19.S0’s and 1910’s further extension of 
the B vitamin complex was made, down 
to the isolation, 1948, of Bj.^, successfully 


analyzed via X-ray studies, and usefully 
applied in the treatment of pernicious 
anemia. 

In addition to vitamin studies, the ex- 
plorations of effects of inorganic elements 
made clear by the end of the 1930’s the 
need of animals fcfr such as sodium, 
magnesium, zinc, cobalt, iodine, and phos- 
phorus While nutrition studies form 
only I field in modem biochemistry, they 
seive to illustrate the fruitful interaefion 
of biological, rhemical, and medifal 
knowledge fouiKl as well in the bio- 
chemical studies of metabolism and 
hormones in the modern era. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUES. The emergence of 
modern biology, especially zoology, was 
intimately connected with the Scientific 
Revolution's themes of (‘\p( rimenial 
method and quantitative investigations. 
Following the IGth cent, return to an 
emphasis on direct observation (which 
Aristotle and Galen had always stressed) , 
a systematic experimental method was not 
unnatural for biology when such a method 
was put forth by Bacon and Descartes 
William Harvey (1578-1657) showed 
the advantage of careful, controlled 
experiment in his inductive reasoning con- 
cerning the circulation of the blood. He 
also made some use of quantitative rea- 
soning, when he wondered what the body 
could do with such a large <ju:unity of 
blood as the heart pumps pei minute. 
17lh-cent. mechanistic views were carried 
to their logical conclusion by Richard 
Lower (16.31-91), who treated the heart 
as nothing but a mechanical pump. 
Stephen Hales (1677-1761) carried the 
quantitative methodology to cruel per- 
fection in his ex|)eriments on blood pres- 
sure and blood quantity in a horse 
{Haemastaticks, 1733). His earlier work, 
presented in Vegetable Staticks, 1727, pro- 
vided important quantitative and func- 
tional information on plants. Along with 
Hales, Albrecht von Haller (1708-77) 


was one of the few IHih-ccnt biologist.s to 
(ontinue the cxperimcMital tiadifion of 
the 17ih cent. His distinction of irri- 
tability (coiiiractility) from sensibility in 
the nervou*; system, 1755. provided an 
impoitant basis lor the flourishing of 
tieiiiophysiology' in the l!hh cent. 

SYSTEMS OF GLASSIFICATION. 
Most characteristic of IKih ccnt. biology 
weie jihilosophical discussions over the 
nature ol life and the system of natural 
order. I'hese discussions were close to the 
heait of Enlightenment rationalism. One 
of the inoic fruitful results of such in- 
terest was a useful system of classification. 
As early as Andrea (xsalpino (1519- 
160.3) a system of plant (lasses by flower 
and Irujt types had been offered, 1583. Kas- 
par Haul) in (1560 11)21) used part of Ces- 
alpino’s scheme and suggested a clearer 
distinction of genus fiom species in plants, 
[ohn Ray (1627- 1705) 1st turned to a 
distinctly “natural” system of classifica- 
tion, 1686. Ellis reejuired that all re- 
semblances be accounted for, rather than 
an artificially chosen few. Building upon 
his predecessors, Carl Linnaeus (1707- 
78) first issued fiis Sysierna naturae in 
1735. His system was essentially that still 
ill use today, invofving a hierarchy of 
class, order, genus, and species. His reg- 
ular form of description for the parts of 
plants and animals became standard. 
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From Linnaeus on it was accepted prac- 
tice to use a binary name for every plant 
and animal. Two of the most notable 
successors to Linnaeus in classifying were 
A. P. dc Candolle (1778-1841) , author of 
a botanical system with better correspond- 
ence to nature, 1824-70, and Georges 
Cuvier (1769-1832), whose Le regne ani- 
mal, 1817, described a nonphilosophic 
system of life, based on the latest findings 
in comparative anatomy. Linnaeus, Can- 
ddlle, and Cuvier provided the essence of 
modern classification. 


NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. The 19th 
cent, was the heroic age of experimenta- 
tion on the neivous system. Modern 
neurophysiology began with Sir Charles 
Bell’s (1774-1842) clear distinction of 
the anterior and posterior roots of the 
spinal cord as sources of motor and sen- 
sory stimuli respectively, 1811. However, 
it was necessary for Francois Magendie 
(1783-1855) to repeat Bell’s demonstra- 
tion in 1822 before general acceptanta 
was forthcoming. Jean Marie Pierre 
Flourens (1794-1867) introduced the 
notion of nervous coordination, 1826, 
via his ex))erimeius on a dog and a 
pigeon deprived of their cerebellums. He 
also found the depen(|jcncc of vision on 
the cerebral cortex and the importance of 
the semicircular canals of the inner ear 
for regulating movement. Marshall Hall 
(1790-1857) applied himself to the study 
of similar stimuli in a complete and a 
separated spinal cord. He demonstrated 
the inelTectiveness of voluntary action 
beyond the break, although a stimulus 
applied to the nervous system beyond the 
break would produce involuntary activity 
in the muscles, 1833. Pain was not felt 
in limbs beyond the separation of the 
spinal cord. Hall’s conclusion was the 
hypothesis of serial segmental reflex arcs, 
activated by the spinal cord without need 
of connection to the brain. 

Robert Remak (1815-65) contributed 
to ncuroanatomy by describing the 6 
cortical cell layers of the cerebrum. He 
noted the coiltinuity of axons with nerve 


cells in the spinal cord, and discoxered 
the grayness of the nonmedullated, sym- 
pathetic nerve fibers, 1838. Johannes 
Evangelista Pi^r/kinje (1787-1869) de- 
scribed the nuclei and dendrites of nen^e 
cells in 1837. Rudolf Albert von Kolliker 
(1817-1905) pointed out tlie primacy of 
nerve cells over nerve hbers, some of 
which are processes of nerve cells, 1845. 

More general theory appeared in neuro- 
physiology with Johannes Muller (1801- 
58), whose law of specific nerve energies, 
1834-40, laid down a specificity of nerve 
impulse in terms of the sense organ rather 
than the stimulus: fire registers heat to 
the touch and light in the eye. and elec- 
tric stimuli result in sensations char- 
acteristic of the sense organ affected. Emil 
DuBois Rcymond (1818-96), publishing 
his Untersiichnyigcn uber Thierische Elek- 
Irjdtnt in 1848, was largely responsible 
for the exact study of electricity applied 
to animal nervous systems. His inteiest in 
this was generated by a vigorous opposi- 
tion to vitalism: he predicted in this book 
that physiology would dis.ippear into 
chemistry and physics, and then reversed 
himself to speak in 1872 of the inability 
of a physiochemical view to explain the 
origins and nature of life. 

Olio Dieters’ posthumous work, 1865, 
distinguishing long and short nerve pro- 
cesses (axons and dendrites) , pointed out 
that nerve cells do not form networks. 
Gamillo Golgi (181.3-1926) rediscovered, 
1873, Dieters' law positing 1 axon and 
many dendrites per nerve cell. At the 
same time Golgi reported his method of 
using silver chromate to stain the nerve 
elements for microscopic observation. 
Wilhelm His (1831-1904) showed that 
axons grow from primitive nerve cells, 
1887. Ehe neuron theory was fully stated 
in 1891 by Heinrich W. G. Waldcyer- 
Hartz (1836-1921). Foremost in the his- 
tology of the nervous system at the turn 
of the century was Santiago Ramon y 
Cajal (1852-1934). Ramdn and Golgi 
dilfered on the neuron theory, the former 
upholding it. Ram6n showed definitely 
that there is no reticulum, or continuous 
iietwork, of nerve fibers. 1 he nerve cells 
were found to be an insulated series with 
either contact or contiguity, but no con- 
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tinuity. 1889. Ramon’s work was based 
upon improvements on Golgi’s staining 
techniques, allowing Ramon to show the 
finer structure of the bra^i far mote suc- 
cessfully than ever before. ® 
SHERRINGTON. The high point in 
neurophysiology came with the work of 
Sir Charles Scott Sherrington (1857- 
1952). His general method was to elimi- 
nate the brain stem, using a "spinal ani- 
mal’’ alone; the primary animal used was 
the rhesus monkey, with lower animals 
as controls. Concentrating on spinal re 
flexes, he postulated the synapse. 1897, 
a reflex arc consisting of 2 or more 
neurons, as basic in all spinal reflexes. 
This brought into consideration the inter 
cellular barrier and retpiiied lecognitron 
of varying ease of transition of impulses 
under different conditions, Sherrington’s 
Integrative Action, 1906, set foith a biil- 
liantly elaborated ilieory of intcgiated 
nervous action. He built up a complex 
system of coordinated motor behavior 
based ujron the study of icflexes as the 
sinqrlest e.xpression of integrative action, 
the primitive elements of the theory were 
excitation and inhibition of impulses at 
the synapses. This work constituted the 
high point in the study of involuntary 
reflex actions. 


CELL THEORY 

GLOBULES. Another area of biology 
whicli saw its real beginning in lOth-cent. 
cxperimentalism was cell theoiy. Kaspar 
Friedrich Wolff (1733-94), in the course 
of his embryologic.al studies, remarked on 
the microscopic "little globules" constitut- 
ing all animal organs, 1750, his me.iriing 
was vague but suggestive. ()l practical 
value in the prehistory of cell theoiv was 
the invention of slicing machines, 1780, 
capable of cutting as thirr as .0005 irr. 1 he 
globular theory, quite distinct from, 
though ancestral to, cell theory, was 
advanced by C. F. R. de Afirbel (1776- 
1854), who observed, 1802, the universal- 
ity of uniform cells, or globules, in plant 
structure. Even Ren<^ Henri Joachim Du- 
trochet (1776-1847) remained within the 
confines of globulist theory when he de- 


scribed organs as differing in the contents 
of theii cells. l)ut he maintained a very 
indefinite doctiine of thjL* actual contents 
or processes of the cells. He did recogni/e 
that cells aie themselves responsible for 
growth, 1824. The essential isolation of 
each cell in plants w?is stressed by Fianz 
J. F. Mcyen. 1830. who p.vticipated in 
tlie gradual exposition of the various 
jiarts of the cell in the I830's. 

THE CELL NUCLEIJS. In cyto%y 
the 1830’s brought the critical point in 
theoretical development, supported by 
belter microscopy with much greater 
attention to details. Of primary impor- 
tance in this eia was Robert Brown's 
(1773 1858) discovery of the cell nucleus 
in |)lants. His 1833 paper on Orchidaceae 
and Asclejnadaceac deaily distinguished 
the cell nucleus from other structures, and 
set up the nucleated cell as the botanical 
unit of stiuctuie Dumortier’s ohscivation 
of algal cell division, 1832, was soon fol- 
lowed l)y the similar observation, 1837, 
of Hugo \(/ii Mold (1805-72), who also 
described lu detail some of the steps of 
mitosis, 1835-39. 1838 saw the 1st full 
sfaiement ol cell ibeoiy, by Matthias 
(.ikob Scldcideu (1801-81), who coii- 
(ei\c‘d ot the cel! as the essential unit of 
])l.int life and the nucleus as its essential 
internal clement. However, Scbleiden 
.dso believed that the cellular lepiocluc- 
lion was by free coll formation: the mi- 
clcai memlnane was supposed to become 
the wall for daughter cells foimcd within 
.1 paicMit cell, and sinictuies of the parent 
cell would dissolve to reform in the 
daughter. By 1814, .Mold’s studies of tire 
cell wall and the jrioiopl.ism efieclively 
destroyed Sch Icicle n's hypothetical mech- 
anism of cell reproduction. In 1839 
I heodoi Schvsarin (1810 -82), directly in- 
sj)iied by Scbleiden, applied the cell 
tlieotv to animals, emphasi/ing that the 
activity ol the total organism is the sum 
of activities of essentially independent 
cell units. (If special importance was 
Schwann’s recognition of 2 classes of cell 
phenomena, those cojueining structural 
change a ml those concerning metabolic 
change. With respect to the latter, for 
example, the importance of^ cell mem- 
branes for separation of chemical sub- 
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stances was stressed, although the mech- 
anism was conceived to be like that of a 
galvanic pile. Unfortunately, ^Schwann 
adopted S^hleiden’s system of cellular re- 
production. 

PROTOPLASM. In 1839 Purkinje in- 
troduced the term “protoplasm” to de- 
scribe the • initial product in the 
development of the cell. He represented 
only the sap and wall of plant cells as 
ro^ults of the • protoplasm. Explanation 
was needed for other contents of the 
"sarcode" of lY'lix Dujardin (1801-62), 
who thus named the moving mass of con- 
tents between the food vacuoles of pro- 
tozoa, 1835. Dujardin was concerned to 
put to rest the notion that the parts of 
microscopic animals were parallel to parts 
of complex, macroscopic animals. Karl 
Theodor von Siebold (1804-84) 1st made 
clear the unicellular nature of protozoans 
and described the function of the cilia 
as motive parts, 1845. Kdlliker the em- 
bryologist treated the ovum as a single 
cell and embryonic development as 
cellular division, 1844. Max Schultze 
(1825-74) hnally unihed the ideas on 
protoplasm, protozoa, and egg cell with 
his idea of the cell as “a lump of nu- 
cleated protoplasm," 1861; he decided on 
protoplasm as “the physical basis of life" 
in 1863. Rudolf Virthow (1821-1902), in 
his Die Cellular Pathologie, 1858, dealt 
with the structure of \he tissues of every 
bodily organ. His aphorism “every cell 
from another cell" was, unfortunately, 
linked to a doctrine of endogenous for- 
mation of cells, though the exogenous 
version of Schleiden was considered un- 
tetiable. Initial scientihc reception tende<l 
not only to criticize Virchow’s weaker 
points but to follow traditional views of 
free-cell formation and spontaneous gen- 
eration in preference to his improve 
ments. Another couple of decades were 
needed for general approbation of “every 
cell from another cell." 

In the 188()’s Walther Flemming (1843- 
1915), Eduard Strasburger (1844-1912), 
Eduard Van Benedcn (1846-1910), and 
others worked out the essentials of cell 
division. Both the full details and the 
nomenclatuse for mitosis appeared at 
this time (1882 on). The high level of 
individuality in cells was shown by H. V. 


Wilson, 1907. The appearance of a truly 
reliable and well-dehned technique of cul- 
turing cells outside the body came with 
R. G. Harrison’s paper of 1907. Hence- 
forth cytology developed, especially in 
practical medical directions, with much 
greater rapidity than before. 


MICROBIOLOGY 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. The 
realm of microbiology, like many other 
aspects of biology, was a creation of the 
microscope. Anton van Leeuwenhoek 
(1632-1723) stood out among the early 
microscopists for the accuracy of his ob- 
servations. Among a mass of reports on 
different body tissues and animals, his 
discoveries of infusoria, 1676, and bacteria, 
1683, were especially remarkable, con- 
sidering his use of only a simple lens. The 
observations of inlusoria, apparently gen- 
erated spontaneously from initially clear 
infusions of hay, gave rise to controversy 
over such generation for. almost 2 cen- 
turies. An important point in this con- 
troversy came in the mid-18tli cent. John 
Turberville Needham (1713-81) boiled 
mutton broth and transferred it to a 
perfectly scaled container. A few days 
later he observed that swarms of little 
animals had appeared in the infusion, 
1748. Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-99) felt 
that the state of the air in the experiment 
was crucial. His experiments (published 
1767) compared mixtures heated to boil- 
ing in open and in closed containers. With 
sufficient time of heating (over 1/2 hr.) , 
the sealed containers produced no organ- 
isms, no matter how long one waited. 
Opponents believed Spallanzani had 
spoiled the air and that spontaneous gen- 
eration would take place in unheated air. 

A new dimension appeared with chemi- 
cal experiments on fermentation. It was 
considered to be a strictly chemical pro- 
cess supporting spontaneous generation. 
In 1836 Charles Cagniard de Latour 
(1777-1859) claimed that yeast is made 
of minute organisms, which cause fer- 
mentation. Theodor Schwann (1810-82) 
immediately repeated this claim. Franz 
Schulze (1815-73) and Schwann experi- 
mented (1836 and 1837, respectively) to 
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show that purified air does not support 
spontaneous generation. These experi- 
ments were not conclusive, and during the 
1840’s the chemist Liebig Swayed the field 
with his view that fermentation was not 
microbial but rather a chemical process pe- 
culiar to organic matter. In 1854 Heinrich 
C. F. Schroder (1810-85) and Theodor 
von Dusch (1824-90) succeeded in filter- 
ing out bacteria from air by cotton wool. 
This mechanical method obviated the ob- 
jections proposed by abiogenisis against 
the use of acid baths or heat to “spoil” the 
air before introducing it to a boiled in 
fusion. However, modifications of the ex- 
periment raised some (picstions about the 
universality of Schroder's and Dusch's 
conclusion. 

PASTEUR. It was Louis Pasteur who 
laid to rest the cpiestion of spontaneous 
generation. Late in life Pasteur set down 
in a ])olemical dialogue- following the 
style of Galileo— the reasons for pasteuriz- 
ing wines. He began his biological ituciies 
in 1854 with fermentation experiments 
The ultimate result of the work was not 
to prove that microbes are involved in 
fermentation— Schwann had done this— 
but rather to show that the presence of 
microbes is the sole condition both neces- 
sary and sufficient for fermentation. 
Pasteur’s classic experiments appeared in 
his Memoire 5ur les corpxiscules organises 
qui existent dans I’atmosphere, 18G1, 
where the most convincing display of his 
theory was made by a flask with a very 
long, thin, unstopped neck, bent in a 
horizontal “S.” After prolonged heating 
of a decomposable substance in the flask, 
no putrefaction or fermentation took 
place for an extended j)eriod ot lime, yet 
within a few hours after breaking the 
neck near the body of the flask, putrefac- 
tion appeared. Only the length and angle 
of the neck prevented bacteria from en- 
tering, and this changed when the neck 
w’as removed. Even this experiment failed 
to convince everyone, and the era of belief 
in spontaneous generation persisted until 
John Tyndall (1820-93) added further 
experiments of a most convincing nature 
in his 1881 Essay on the Floating-Matter 
of the Air. 

Microbiological research following Pas- 
teur was able to deal more with cjuestions 


of detail and less with the basic issue of 
abiogenesis Karl Nagcli (1817-91), 
known fpr his pr<)gi.un|naiic lack of in- 
terest in Mendel's work on genetics, was 
able to assert. “1 have for 10 years exam- 
ined thousands of different forms of 
bacteria, and J havi? not yet seen any 
absolute necessity for dividing tlrern even 
into 2 ilistinct species.” Py (ontiast 
Robert Koch (1813 -1910) made as one of 
his essential postulates in^ medical mifro- 
biofogv the (oinplete correspondence *()f 
bacteria inoculated and l)acteiia terini- 
nallv extractc'd in assigning the bacterial 
c.iusc of a disease, extensive data were 
collecfcHl to suppoit tfie notion of distinct 
species of l)acieria In 1882 Koch intro- 
duced public Iv the nietfiod of plating 
bacteria either in (.iiiaerobic). or on 
(aerobic) a cultiiie solidified vvitfi gelatin 
or agar. Goupled with his per feet icrii of 
the fixing of bacteria and staining with 
aniline elves, Koch's culture method pro- 
vided a b.isis essenti.illy unchanged to 
date for t!ie jiiepar.ition of bacteria for 
study Of special and iioiiic interest in 
the study of fc imcmtation was the work of 
file cliemist ^duald Hue liner (I8f)0- 
1917), who resolved the controversy Ire- 
tween Liebig and Pasteur by showing 
fermentation in tell free extracts. Hut li- 
ner deinonst rated the production of a 
themic.il ferment by the yeast fungi: the 
ferment could be isolated and still lunc 
tiori to give fernieiilation without the 
fungi, 1897 .Subsecjuent microbiological 
work rests more in such areas .is disease 
research and genetics In the 20th rent, 
the dis.ippe.irance of microbiology as an 
iiidcpcncient field exeriifrlifics the growing 
tendency toward synthesis of the branches 
of biology. 

EMBRYOLOGY 

GER.MCELL THEORY. In the 18th 
cent, there was disagreement about the 
nature of the development of the embryo. 
Idle preformation tlieoiy tlien Jielcl sway 
in, and ipso facto vfas a discouragement 
to, enibryological research. Why investi- 
gate. if everything is ready-made from the 
beginning? .Some preformationists went 
so far as to imagine miniature but mature 
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figures under their microscopes while ex- 
amining animal ova. Charles Jionnet 
(1720-93) rediscovered (after Leeuwen- 
hoek) parthenogenesis in the' summer- 
hatched generations of aphids. 1745. This 
led him to work out a thorough pre- 
formation theory, under the influence 
and with the suhserjuent support of Al- 
brecht von Flallcr. As Ronnet saw it, 
every egg contained within itself all the 
germs of all individuals to which a mother 
give birth and the suhsecjnent generations 
nd aeuiim. These germs had a noncorpo- 
real aspect in Bonnet’s thinking and mir- 
rored rather well I.eibni/’s monad theory. 

Kaspar Friedrich Wolll (1738-94) pub- 
lished in 1759 his Theoria generationis , 
attacking preforrnaiion theory and sug 
gesting c|)igencsis, which had already 
been the model of Aristotle and Harvey. 
According to Wolff, generation means 
creation. By epigenesis he intended the 
growth of new parts, not actually present 
to begin with; the arbiter of direction of 
such growth was an “essential force” in 
each organism. Spallan/ani, a preforma- 
tionist, discovered the necessity ol sperma- 
tozoa for gestation to begin in man;' 
animals, but he believed the sperms pro- 
vided no added element to the embryo, 
only initial stimidation of the [)rocess, 
1780. His “proof” was the increase in si/e 
of a frog’s egg before fertilization in the 
mother. G. R. rreviranus (1776-1837) 
lent his weight to the side opposite Spal- 
lanzani when he treated spermatozoa as 
the analogue of pollen, 1805: this was 
done as part of a grand attempt to unify 
the various sciences of life under the 
heading of "biology,” a term Treviranus 
originated. 

As an age of much more systematic com- 
mitment to experimentation, the 19th 
cent, saw a rapid succession of observa- 
tions resolving and surpassing the repeti- 
tious controversy of the 18th cent, in 
germ-cell theory. Etienne Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire (1772-1844) made experiments, 
1822-26, in which he artificially produced 
abnorinaUlevelopments in chicks, thereby 
aiguing against pref&rmation. Jean Louis 
PrtVost and Jean Baptiste Dumas found 
that filtration destroyed the fecundating 
power of sperms, 1824. The following year 


Dumas repeated and reversed Spallanzani's 
experiments for preformation. Dujardin, 
1827, distinguished spermatozoa from in- 
fusoria and sl^owed the production of 
sperms ih the seminiferous tubules. In 
1811 Kollikcr wrote on the essential place 
of sperms in reproduction, noting that 
spermatozoa, like ova, were cellular by 
nature and origin George Newport 
(1803-54) showed the significance of the 
sperm's entry point for the segmentation 
of amphibian eggs, 1850-jl. In botany 
Nath.iniel Pringsheirn (1823’91) went 
besond the primiiise si.ncmcnt of sexual- 
ity in llowers and ohsersed the sexual 
process in detail in the Iresh-water alga 
Vaucherin srssilis, 1855. 

In 1859 I).n win's Oiigin of Spears sug- 
gested by omission a serious problem. If 
new species occurred, then variation is 
possible But if v.iriation is [rosslble. why 
is it not rampant, and how do we account 
for the contiirued transmission of charac- 
teristics? Unfortunately, Darwin tried to 
answer this (juestion— by a theory of 
pangenesis, 1868. Flying in the face of 
experimental embryology, Darwin’s specu- 
lative embryology w’as little better than a 
return to the previous century. He theo- 
rized that particles from all parts of an 
organism pass to the reproducti\e material 
and thus determine the nature of sperm 
and egg Side by side with this turning 
back of speculative thought, the embryol- 
ogists continued their observations. In 
1875 Oscar Hertwig (1819-1922) described 
the nuclear fusion in the formation of the 
zygote, a process brought o\et from gen- 
eral cytology. Hermann Fol made the 1st 
actual obscivation in detail of penetra- 
tion in Asierias glacialis of the ovum by 
the sperm, 1879, marking the final datum 
needed to complete Pringsheim’s work. 
Flemming, 1879, began intranuclear re- 
search with description of the splitting of 
chromosomes. In the study of chromo- 
somes Eduard van Beneden demonstrated 
the equal number of chromosomes in 
every cell of any body, as well as the pro- 
duction of the haploid stage in meiosis, 
1887. By 1892 it was possible for Theodor 
Boveri (1862-1915) to give the detailed 
uages of spermatogenesis and oogenesis. 
August Weismann (1834-1914) combined 
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in himself the knowledge of a skilled ex- 
perimenter and the ability to generalize 
shrewdiv. His concept of a substance con- 
tiniiou5» from parent to ||nld was called 
germ plasm, distimt from geii^-ial body 
cells. An elaborate hieraichs of particles 
and particle gioups was conceised to ex 
plain hcrediis, 1892. Despite the perspi- 
cacity of Weismann’s thinking, his 
speculative bent disenchanievl experimen- 
talists and made it less easy for genetic 
theories like Meiidel’s to gain general 
accept.ince when know'ii. 

EMBRYONIC DIFFERENTIATION. 
The exact dilTereniiaiions iinohed in em- 
bryonic development ha\e been a crea- 
tion of the late 19ili and 2()ih cents 
There was. of course, some speculation in 
this diiection as early as Wolff’s Theona 
ireyierationis in order to support epige- 
netic theory. Wilhelm His clcseloped a me- 
chanical explanation for all biological 
phenomena. His student Wilhelm Roux 
(1850-1921) follow'ed this diiection with 
his program of “mechanics of deselop- 
incnt.’’ In the spirit of Haeckel. Roux 
distinguished an initial period of pre- 
determined embryonic development and 
a 2nd period of lunctional development. 
Support for jrreformation came from the 
a[)plication to this scheme of Roux’s 
famous experiment on a frog’s egg, 1888 
Destruction ol 1 half (a bl.istomere) lelt 
the other uninjured, ami it developed as 
a half embryo, piesum.ibly along a pre- 
determined pattern. Hans Driesch (1867- 
1911) soon overturned this reasoning and 
observation by showing that 1 half a sea 
urcliin's egg (a blastomere) wall give a 
comjrleie individual, diflcring only in 
si/c from the normal case, K'H. This 
same course was later found to apply to 
the frog as well, if great care were taken 
in the experiment. The discrediting ol 
Roux’s supraexperimcntal reasoning led 
to a greater attention to purely experi- 
mental results in embryolog)'. 

From the end of the 19ih cent, to the 
micl-20th, the organization of knowledge 
of cell division evolved from a series of 
ingenious and detailed experiments Some 
of these are briefly chronicled below. By 
constricting a newt's egg Hertwig, 1893, 
obtained twin embryos. His further 


studies included centrifuging frogs’ eggs 
so that the udk collected at 1 pole and the 
piotoplasm at the opjrosiie pole. 1 he re- 
sult was^clcavagc and development only 
at the protoplasm j)oIe. 18b7 The various 
studies of abnormal cleavage were di- 
rn.ixed in the experiment of |ai(jiics Loeb 
(18.50 1921) . wlicic an cmiclealed half 
ol an egg began to develop only after 
manv divisions of the niideaie Iralf and 
when a nucleus wandered horn the •nu- 
clear side into the other, 1891. This Px- 
})eiimeiii disi leiliU'd Weismann’s theory 
of genetic dev ilopmenl, whereby nuclei 
following cell ilivisioii were (oiisidered 
of more specific developmental potency, 
iiuapaliie of producing a total otg.inism. 
Foeb’s experiment showed the creation 
ol a complete individual from evub Iralf 
ol the original egg In 1899 l.oeb went 
on to suggest that a certain ion (oiicen- 
tratioii in the environment is all tire sea 
in thin ovum neeils for paribenogenetic 
lepiodm lion Fiom this lie (onduded 
that })liysi(oihemical explanations may 
l)e sutluieni to (‘xjilain eml)iy()ni( ilevel- 
opmeni Ihue Loeb indi(.iled one ol bis 
•bnliiig inieresis-the desiie to develoj) a 
svsiemaiKallv mediainsiK view ol life 
pi()( esses 

One of the philos()])hi(.il (onviclions of 
H.iecke! ami Roux was elalioi.iied on .ur 
expei imcnial basis by H.iiis Spem.mrr 
(1869- 1911) By , introdm ing ordinary 
ectoderm lu pi. ice ol eiiodeim specifually 
destined to loim nerve coni in a newt, 
be observed the completely normal devel- 
opment o( the nerve (oid in the growth 
ol the newt, 1918 I Ins showed that there 
is indeed an earlier period when develop- 
ment ol the organism seems to take a 
predetermined pattern, and only later do 
ariifidal changes halt or disrn|>t the 
normal proress. lo this discovery was 
added ihe climactic concept of an "organ- 
i/ei” In 1921 Spemann showed by com- 
paring fionial .ind median cleavages jn 
eggs iliai the grav crescent, oi dorsal, 
r<‘gioii is responsible for organizing an 
embryonic axis. In embryos cle^rrivcd of 
this region, ihnugh possessing as much 
as U of the cleavage nucleus, no more 
tlian a ventral fragment ever developed. 
Siohr, 1921, found trunk mesoderm to 
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differentiate itself enough to produce an 
embryonic heart. Vogt, 1925, was able to 
predict the destinies of various parts of 
amphibian blaUulae. Spemann and 
others, 1933-34, demonstrated that even 
cell-free extracts from an organizer area 
remained capable of controlling devel- 
opment. The influence of biochemistry 
in the field became paramount about this 
time. Needham and Waddington found 
evidence, 1 933-35, that the controlling 
element in organizers was a sterol. Brachet 
(1938 on) pointed to the importance of 
RNA (ribonucleic acids) in the develop- 
ment of specialized regions. This was sup- 
plemented by his suggestion, 1952, that 
relocation of microsomes (containing 
RNA) is involved in neural induction. 
In the 20th cent, the advance of embryol- 
ogy has become closely related to ad- 
vances in genetics, for both have focused 
on intracellular studies, often on a bio- 
chemical Ijasis. 


GENETICS 

MENDEL. The study of genetics prob- 
ably has fewer precursors, or protogenet- 
icists, in its history than any other area 
of biology. Before and contemporary 
with Gregor Johann Mendel (1822-84) 
the study of variation was conceived es- 
sentially as a population rather than an 
individual phenomenon. The few earlier 
suggestions of individual change tended 
to be environmentally based, as with 
Lamarck, and speculative. No concept of 
a genetic factor in individuals was pre- 
viously introduced. Mendel’s work ap- 
pcarecl in articles of 186fi and 1869. From 
examinations of pea plants he recorded 
the appearance of dominant and reces- 
sive traits. By inbreeding of not only the 
1st filial but succeeding filial generations 
with dominant and recessive traits, he 
found that ordy the recessives bred true. 
Interpretation of these observations* via 
the construction of a genealogical tree 
gave a series of statements known as 
Mendel’s 1st law. tvide application of 
the laws for inheritance of Mendelian 
(paired amj opposed) characters has 
since been demonstrated. Mendel’s 2nd 
law stated the independence of a given 


pair of opposed characters from every 
other pair. This law has been extensively 
modified with the 20th-cent. discoveries 
concerning liiyked characters. It is re- 
markable'' that Mendel’s hypotheses were 
so simple. He excluded the notion that 
the hereditary contributions of the par- 
ents might be unequal. He excluded the 
possibility of linkage of different in- 
herited factors. Also, in his experiments 
most of the results were unbelievably 
more regular than should be expected 
from the standard deviation in random 
sampling. Only by these hypothetical and 
methodological simplifications is it likely 
that one could have achieved Mendel's 
results. 

The monumental disregard of Mendel’s 
work deserves comment. The journal con- 
taining his articles, though obscure, was 
received by both the Royal Society and 
the Linnaean Society. The biologist 
Nageli. with whom Mendel corresponded 
extensively on inheritance, continually 
referred in print to the absence of strict 
rules for inheritance. W. O. Focke's 1881 
publication of Die Pfianzenmischlinge 
referred 15 times to Mendel, but never 
showetl comprehension of the significance 
of his discoveries. The biologists inter- 
ested in variation were evolutionists, but 
they were not seeking a Mendelian tyj)e 
of theory. 

CHROMOSOME THEORY. From 
Mendel to 1900 the best work relevant to 
genetics was done by embryologists. In 
1883 van Beneden suggested genetic con- 
tinuity of the chromosomes. Theodor 
Boveri (1862-1915) gave experimental 
evidence, 1887-1902, to support this, con- 
cluding, "for every chromosome that en- 
ters into a nucleus there persists in the 
resting stage some kind of unit, which 
determines that from this nucleus come 
forth again exactly the same number of 
chromosomes that entered it. . . The 
researches of Hertwig and others (1884- 
88) pointed to the cell nucleus as the 
basis for inheritance. The individuality 
of chromosomes was postulated in 1885 
by Karl Rabl (1853-1917) . It was Boveri’s 
work which shifted biological attention 
from nucleus to chromosomes. In 1887 
Weismann’s comprehensive theory of 
chromosome distribution in cell division 
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appeared. Weismann’s theory made direct 
conversion of observed facts from popula- 
tion studies into factors on the individual 
level. His speculations |vere ingenious 
and predicted certain discoveriA. such as 
the occurrence of meiosis, but the nonex- 
perimental basis of his postulates of bio- 
phore, determinant. and id (Das 
Keimplasrna, 1892) excited distaste in 
many thoroughgoing experimentalists. 
The superficial similarity of VVeismann’s 
thought and Mendel’s helped delay gen- 
eral acceptance of the latter’s work after 
its rediscovery in 1900. 

Exemplary of the evolutionist approach 
to inheritance was Francis Gallon (1822- 
1911). Taking a hint from the develop 
ing field of social statistics, Gallon ap- 
plied statistics to the study of variation. 
Characteristic of his work was the law of 
ancestral inheritance, 1889, w'hich pre- 
dicted for each member of each ancestral 
generation an arithmetically determined 
influence on an individual. No corres- 
pondence with observed phenomena was 
given. This “biometrical” approach was 
opposed by William Bateson (18fil- 
1926), an able polemicist and subse- 
quently a Mendelian, in his 1894 
publication of numerous examples of 
discontinuous variations. Whereas Gal- 
ton’s bell curves of distribution of varia- 
tions suggested continuity or only minute 
discontinuity, Bateson’s field work led to 
an emphasis on striking and large dis 
continuities observed in the field. 

1900 marks the rediscovery of Mendel’s 
work. E. Tschermak, Karl Correns, and 
Hugo De Vries (1848-193,5) all published 
works that year with explicit references 
to Mendel; Correns and De Vn-s, when 
they learned of him, were already well 
advanced in their own work. Of some 
relevance is De Vries’ study of Oenothera 
lamarckiana (evening primrose) in 1886 
and subsequently. The striking variations, 
including diveigent forms like dwarf and 
latifoliate, he interpreted as new species. 
He also denied the validity of the law of 
cleavage (Mendelian) for the primro.se 
mutations. Discrepancies appeared when 
others repeated his experiments, and it 
was later made clear that De Vries had 
failed to distinguish carefully between 
phenotype and genotype. The weakness 


of ifiis work brought resistance to Men- 
del’s work, as it was linked initially to 
that of De Vries In 1901 Bateson had 
Mendel’s* woik translated into English, 
for Bateson saw* its signifuaiKC for natuial 
selection. .\fie! his 1904 lonfiontation 
with the biomctiiciaits at the British As- 
sodation of Natural Science, Mendelian 
piinciples spread rapidly 

The developments of tlie 1st decade 
ol the 20th cent, served to ensure M^*n- 
del’s place in the history of genetics. In 
1891 H. Heuking reported the "peculiar 
chrornaiiir elerueirt,’’ lone and nonpaired 
in meiosis In 1905 tliis was |)roven to 
Ire the sex determining thronrosorne by 
V B Wilson (1856-1939) and N. M. 
.Stevens, the 1st case of attribution of a 
single ell.trar teristit to a definite ( hromo- 
some Waliei S. Sutton (1876-1916) and 
Boveii pornteil out ind(‘pendently, 1903, 
that heredity pariitles in general appe.ir 
to be carried by the chromosomes. The 
conscious interrelationship of cytology 
and herediiv research dates from Sutton’s 
paper W. L [ohannsen (1857 1927) 
substituted mutation theory lor natural 
•cledion. which had been thought by 
evolutionists to be an at live source of 
variation. 1903. For some time thereafter 
the idea of natural seledion was com- 
pletely discredited as a signilicanl part of 
evolution. From 1905 to 1908 Bateson 
and R. ('.. Punnen published exjrerirnen- 
tal studies iritrodiK ing clearly the notion 
of particle (gene) interaction and imply- 
ing by their data, though not consciously 
leali/ing. pariide (gene) linkage. G. H. 
Hardy (1877-1917) introduced rigorous 
statistical reasoning into genetics, giving 
rise to the field of population genetics, 
1908. From Hardy’s paper came the 
awareness of a "gene pool” concept and 
of evolution as a result of change in the 
proportional distribution of genes in a 
normally unchanging pool. All this was 
produced by Hardy’s simple answer to 
the question whether a dominant charac- 
teristic should be expected to spread 
through the whole population o^ not. 

GENE THEORY* By 1906 Drosophila 
melanogaster, the fruit fly, was recognized 
to be virtually “created by God solely for 
heredity research,” as one ’student put 
it. In 1910 Thomas Hunt Morgan (1866- 
• 
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1945) explained the appearance of white 
eye in Drosophila as a sex-linked charac- 
teristic. Morgan, trained as an ex- 
perimental cmhryologist, had' disliked 
Weismann’s theories and Mendel’s as well 
until the work of Sutton and other 
researrliers (mentirmed above) convinced 
him of both Mendel's validity and the 
significance of the sex chromosome in 
hcTedity. Morgan's subsecjuent gene 
thciory, 1911, brought him a Nobel prize 
in« I9M3. Die s^'minal contribution of his 
1910 pa[)er was the assignment of a 
specific: gene to a specific clnomosorne. In 
1913 A. H. Sturtevant showed definitely 
that genetic factors follow a linear ar- 
rangement on the chromosome. By 1915 
heredity research was sufficiently ad- 
vanced to see the publication of The 
Mechanism of Mendelinn Heredity, a 
classic, by Morgan, Sturtevant, Bridges, 
and Muller. 

In 1917 Sc wall W tight published an 
article often regarded as a crucial point 
in genetics. Via his studies of the mech- 
anism of coat color formation in mam- 
mals he laid the foundations for 
physiological genetics. 1 1 is focus was ov. 
how the gene accomplishes its effects 
rather than on the mechanics of gene 
transmission. The study of the gene’s 
mode of action has remained the central 
problem in genetics since Wiiglit and is 
of critical interest in other areas of bi- 
ology as well. In actual application. 
Wright’s research direction was exceed- 
ingly difficult to prosecute because of use 
of the mouse. Not until 1911 was an ideal 
orgardsm, the mold Xeuroipora, found 
for such studies by G. W. Beadle and 
E. L. T atum. T heir hypothesis of 1 gene 
acting as or through 1 enzyme was much 
strengthened by N. H. Horowitz and 
U. Leopold, 1951. Among the biochemical 
studies on microorganisms to determine 
mode of genetic action, one of the most 
impressive was that of O. T. Avery, C. M. 
MacLeod, and M. McCarty, 1914,- to 
show DNA (desoxyribonucleic acid) of 
primary importance in changing the 
hereditary make-up of an organism. 

In 1921 L. C. Dunn wrote on unit 
character variation in rodents. Certain 
mutations. Dbnn showed experimentally 


for the 1st time, were homologous in dif- 
ferent species, thus providing the 1st 
gcnetical evidence directly useful in the 
study of evoliitj^n of natural populations. 

T'he vfew of a genetic effect as due 
simply to presence or absence of a factor 
was radically changed by Sturtevant, 
1925, in a study of the bar, or narrow- 
eyed, character in Drosophila. Previously, 
“(rossing over” (exchange of homologous 
chromosome parts) was thought to in- 
volve c(jual parts. Sturtevant noted un- 
ecjual crossing o\er, i.e., a quantitative 
vaiiaiion. as cause of the variations in 
the bar characteristic, though other muta- 
tions remained susceptible of qualitative 
explanation only. One especially interest- 
ing result was that . . two genes lying 
in the same chromosome are more effec- 
tive on development than are the same 
two genes when they lie in different 
chromosomes.” .Supporting the 4udy of 
mutation in genes was 11. J. .vlullci’s 
application, 1927, of X rays to Drosophila, 
whereupon the mutation rate rose sev- 
eral thousand % Stadler independently 
showed the s.ime phenomenon in bailey, 
1927. T his new tool has greatly assisted 
the study of mutation as such In 19.31 
the Sution-Boveii hypothesis was given 
overwhelming experimental substantia- 
tion by Harriet B Creighton and Bar- 
baia MtCdintock TTicir paper est.ibhshed 
in classic fashion that “pairing chromo- 
somes, hcteromorphic in two regions, 
have been shown to exchange parts at 
the same time they exchange genes as- 
signed to these regions.” T he reality of 
simidtaneous crossing over in cylological 
and genetic phenomena w’as thus admi- 
rably demonstrated. For the study of chro- 
mosomes and chromosome rearrangement 
and mapping, T. S. Painter introduced 
an invaluable aid with his discovery, 
1933, of the giant chromosomes of the 
nuclei in Drosophila’s salivary glands. 
Since then detailed cytological maps have 
been constructed for over 5,000 numbered 
bands, and the positions of genes for 400 
mutations have been established. 

In 1946 Joshua Lederberg and Edward 
L. Tatum demonstrated that gene recom- 
bination exists in the bacterium Escheri- 
chia colij thus indicating sex in bacteria. 
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The rapid reproduction of bacteria made 
this discovery important, for new genetic 
series could be produced rapidly. With 
N. D. Zinder, 1952, Leder^)erg found the 
striking fact of viral transm^sion of 
hereditary materials from 1 bacterium 
strain (Salmoyiclla typhmumum) to an- 
other, with the acceptance and reproduc- 
tion of tliose materials by the 2nd strain. 
The medical significance of liiis disco\ery 
was immediately recognized. 

An obvious classic of recent genet ical 
literatuie was the model for the structure 
of DNA proposed by J. D. Watson and 
F. H. (.,. Crick, 1053. I heir hypothesis, 
in agreement with all e\perimental data, 
involved a bihelical structure with the 
atomic sequences running in opposite 
directions. 1 he suggested pairing of atoms 
in turn has indicated for the 1st time a 
possible mechanism for self-reproduction 
of the molecule With this model to work 
from, genetics has entered a period of 
even more detailed and precise experi- 
mentation than before. 

RADIATION EFFECTS. Genetics has 
constantly caught the public eye more 
than any other branch of biology. A 
notable example of the social concern 
of geneticists was the 1917 Genetics Con- 
ference report on the genetic ellects of 
the atomic explosions in Hiioshinia and 
Nagasaki. A list of 7 recommendations 
was made to establish a long-term gov- 
ernment-supported research study of the 
affected populations. Another example 
of increasingly numerous statements by 
scientists was A. H. Sturtevant’s “So- 
cial Implications of the Genetics of Man” 
(Science, 19.54, pp. 405-7), which indi- 
cated the extensive, permanent, and al- 
most totally deleterious effects of radiation 
on human genetics. 


EVOLUTION 

PRE DARWINIAN EVOLUTIONISTS. 

An area of biology wdiich has become 
intimately related to genetics from the 
1930’s, but was initially considered ir- 
relevant to or even antithetical to ge- 
netics, is evolution theory. Preceding the 
notion of biological evolution, there 


existed a strong sense of cultural evolu- 
tion. The 17ih cent, saw a transition of 
religious millenary views to secular uto- 
pian theories. The correlative idea of 
secular j)rogress was a strong theme in 
ISth-ceiit. Fnlightenmeni thought, em- 
l)odicd earlier in Vic® and later in Con- 
dorcei. .Afi excellent e\am[)le of the 
synthesis ol rcligio-culiural i^eas of prog- 
less with a biological— and teleological- 
evolution WMs the thought of the preforma- 
lionist Charles Hon net. Ins belief in iTie 
exoluiion of species derised from an escha- 
tology of increasing perfection of the world 
after each of a seiics of past and future 
catastrophes. 

Geniges I.ouis Leclerc de Buffon (1707- 
S8) laid down a strictly naturalistic evolu- 
tion. based upon geological evolution 
(1710 on). Species, he felt, were clearly 
mutable Frasmus Darwin (17.31-1802), 
the grandfather of Charles llarwin, was 
impressed by Hi.ffon and was led to 
emphasize l)c)th variability in the single 
attributes of species, whether from artifi- 
cial or climatic or other causes, and tlie 
broad similaiity among animals. The im- 
|*li(ation ol his woik, 1794-91), is evolu- 
tion by differentiation, via accjuired 
characteristics, from few primitive ances- 
tors. With Buffon .nid F. Darwin, |ean 
Baptiste de Monet Lamarck (1741-1829) 
completed the triumvirate of naturalists 
most important as^ piecursors of ('.harles 
Darwin. 

GEOLOGY. An area of scientific 
thought initially more relevant than 
natural history to evolution theory was 
geology. Bufioii’s Thcarie de la terre, 
1719, made imelligerit deductions from 
the locations of fossil shells to the redis- 
tribution of seas in lime. His flpoques de 
la nature, 1778, reasoned from current 
tidal deposits to an age of over 75,000 
years for the earth, with 6 epochs. Peter 
Simon Pallas (1741-1811) undertook for 
Catherine II an exploration of eastern 
Russia and Siberia, 17G8-74, from which 
he brought back a mine of information, 
including the discovery of “grci^t animals 
of India, bones of elephants,” etc., in the 
Siberian ice. Responsible for the 1st 
geological survey (1746, of France and 
England) was E. Cuettard* (1715-86), 
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who noted the continuity of bands of 
rock on both sides of the Channel and 
suggested the volcanic nature of moun- 
tains in central France. N. Demarest 
(1725-1815) Isi confirmed the latter. It 
was William Smith (1769-1839) , a drain- 
age engineer, who gave a sufficiently 
detailed account of British strata and 
their characteristic fossils. 1815, to initiate 
serious stratigraphical studies in England. 
In ' Switzerland, Horace Benedicte de 
Saussure (1740-99) established the im- 
portance of strata bedding in the Alps. 
1786-96, noting that the strata must have 
been laid down on a level and then 
forcibly folded into their observed form. 

Large-scale controversy in geology 
emerged in the conflict of Neptunism and 
Vulcanism. Abraham G. Werner (17.50- 
1817) swayed numerous students at the 
Freiburg School of Mines with his view 
that the essential process of formation for 
all rocks is acjueous, or sedimentary. His 
diluvial (Neptunist) theory, 1774, was 
based on data from the Harz Mountains 
in Saxony and applied universally. The 
Vulcanist theory of |ames Hutton (1726- 
97) appeared in 1795, and can be sect 
as the Ist scientific geological theory, for 
it recognized both igneous and aqueous 
processes and tended much more tg limit 
itself to observable fact. Werner’s in- 
ability to explain reasonably the known 
columnar structure o(, basalt formations 
was exemplary of the limits of Neptun- 
ism. John Playfair’s defense, 1802, of Hut- 
ton’s theory was largely instrumental in 
its acceptance. 

A principal figure in the creation of 
modern geology was Georges Cuvier 
(1769-1832), who with Alexandre Brong- 
niart published the 1st systematic account, 
1808, of strata— taking note of all fossilized 
fauna rather than 1 or 2— based on study 
of the Paris basin. In 1812 Cuvier’s Re- 
cherches sur les ossemens fossiles estab- 
lished the modern .science of paleontology 
on his correlation theory, which required 
that all elements of an animal’s (fossil’s) 
structure ,be functionally consistent. In- 
troducing the bool? was Cuvier’s cata- 
strophist theory of geological change, de- 
signed to explain the marked variation 
in fossil contents from stratum to stratum. 


Epitomizing a continuing tendency to 
combine good fossil research with extrava- 
gant religious history was William Buck- 
land’s Reliquif^ diluvianae, 1823, seeking 
to give ^ological support to the Genesis 
account of the Flood. £lie de Beaumont 
(1798-1874) represented the updated 
continuity of catastrophism with his de- 
scription of mountain building, identify- 
ing 4 distinct upheaval systems in 
Southwestern Europe. Carrying over Hut- 
ton’s Vulcanist thinking, Charles Lyell 
(1797-1875) insisted on the absence of 
variation in the forces bringing change to 
the earth’s crust. His Principles of Geol- 
ogy, 1830-33, the origin of uniformitarian 
theory in geology, was a cornerstone of 
optimistic materialism’s edifice against 
divine activity in nature. 

DARWIN. Lyell’s uniformitarian views 
along with Malthus’ Essay on Population, 
1798, acted as the leaven for biological 
data provided by the voyage, 1831-36, of 
the Beagle, on which Charles Darwin 
(1809-82) acted as ship’s naturalist. By 
1844 Darwin had drawn up his 1st sketch 
of the transformation of species. In 1858 
appeared the joint essays of Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace (1823-1913), 
who had independently conceived the 
theory of natural selection. Finally in 
1859 the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection saw daylight. Its 
breadth of application made it incon- 
trovertible on the general issue of evolu- 
tion. That new species appear was 
thenceforth clear, but the mechanism re- 
mained debatable, despite the popular 
appeal of natural selection (soon current 
in "social Darwinism’’) . 1 he problem of 
finding a suitable mechanism occasioned 
debate for another 4 decades and more 
(p. 944, above) . The apparent conflict of 
evolution theory and genetics theory in 
explaining variation was dissolved only 
after the temporary replacement of nat- 
ural selection by Mendelian genetics. 
When it was realized that each comple- 
mented the other, the areas of evolution 
theory and genetics blended together 
rapidly. Paralleling Hardy’s contribution 
to genetics were Sewall Wright’s studies 
on the mathematics of evolutionary varia- 
tion in populations (1930 on) . R. A. 
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Fisher pointed out, 1932, that the domi- 
nant characteristics present in wild types 
are due to natural selection. The study 
of adaptation and viabilir^- in different 
geo^^raphical regions was forwaKied by 
Goldschmidt (1932 on) and Timofeelf- 
Ressovsky, 1933. Amidst adsancing tech- 
nicjues and more detailed studies. Theo- 


dosius Dobzhansky’s Genetics and the 
Or/gin of Species, 1937. marked the full 
integiation of 2 long separated areas. The 
modern af>plications of evolution theory 
ha\e extended as far as scientific anthro- 
pology (Robert Redfield) and (Catholic 
theology (Teilhard de thardin) . 


Psychology 


Interest in human psychology is as old as 
man himself. From Aiistotle until the 
present, nearly every great philosophei has 
speculated about the structure and fuiu 
tions of the mind But only at the end of 
the 19th cent, did psychology become a 
subject worthy of study in its own right, 
due to modern advances in science -im- 
provements in the empirical method, 
advances in mathematics, and the devel- 
opment of an experimental physiology 
and of the theory of evolution. 

BfRTH OF EXPERIMENTAL PSY 
CHOLOGY. Throughout the 19th cent., 
physiologists, developing their experi- 
ments on body functions, increasingly 
turned to psychological prolilems. Believ- 
ing that sensations could be measured, 
several German physiologists performed 
the 1st experiments in psychology. Work- 
ing in Leipzig, c. 1830-40, Ernst Heinrich 
Weber (1795-1878) studied the percep 
tion of variations in touch, weight, and 
vision. He investigated the sensitivity of 
various areas of the body by measuring 
the "2-point threshohr’-the neces'^ary dis 
tance between 2 compass points applied 
to the skin for each to be felt distinctly 
(Der Tastsinn und das Gemeingefuhl, 
1816). Gustav Theodor Fechner (1801- 
87) introduced "psychophysics," the sci- 
ence ol the relations between mind and 
body (Elemente der Psyc hophysik, 1860). 
Johannes Muller (1801-18.38) related 
further the mind and the body by ex- 
plaining that nerves are specialized to 
peiform specific functions (Elements of 
Physiology, 1834-40). His pupil, Her- 
mann von Helmholtz (1821-94). did 
pioneering research on optics (Physio^ 


logical OptKs, 1856-66) and acoustics and 
on "leaction lime"— the amount of lime 
which elaj)ses between a stimulus and the 
response. 

AXSOCIATIONISM. In England, the 
jiredominaiing psychology was based on 
"assoc laiionism". expeiieme was held to 
be the basis of all mental capacity. Alex- 
ander Bain (1818 -1903) produced the Ist 
svstemat i/a lion of psychology, along asso- 
ciationist lines In The Senses and the 
Intelled, 18.35, and The hmotions and 
the Will, 18.59, he attempted to analyze 
evVry mode of expeiiencc. In 1876 he 
foundeil Mind, the 1st journal devoted to 
psychology. 

WILHELM WUNDT. Wilhelm Wundt 
(1832-1920) is the 1st man wlio can 
properly be called a |)sychologisi He, too, 
began as a physiologist and philo.sopher, 
but he believed that psychology should 
be freed from metaphysics, and set up 
psychology as an experimental science by 
founding the Psyc hologisches Insiitut— 
the Ist formal jisychologic.tl laboratory— 
at l.eip/ig in 1879. Here virtually all the 
early experimental psychologists were 
trained, here, loo, was founded a 2nd 
and more im[)oriani jisychological jour- 
nal, the Philosophic hr Sludien in 1881. 
Wundt himself rarely conducted experi- 
ments, but he always apjiealed for experi- 
mental proof of his theories and readily 
changed them in res|jonse to the results. 
His major works {('iiundvige der physio- 
logmhen Psychologic, 1873-74* Togik, 
1880-8.3; F.thik, 1886;* Einfuhrung in die 
Psychologic, 1911) underwent consider- 
able changes from one edition to the next. 
Wundt considered psychology to be the 
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science of conscious experience. Experi- 
ence was composed of sensations, images, 
and feelings. Hie appropriate method of 
psychology was introspection (Selbstbeo- 
bachlung) ; experiment was to proceed by 
measuring stimuli and responses. At the 
Psychologisches Insdtui, notable experi- 
ments were performed on sensation and 
perception. 

DEVELOPMENT OF EXPERIMEN- 
TAL PSYCHOLOGY. In 1883. one of 
V^undf's students, G. Stanley Hall (1844- 
1921), founded the 1st formal psycho- 
logical laboratory in the LJ S. at Johns 
Hopkins. In 1887 he began the American 
Journal of Psychology, the 1st U.S. peri- 
odical devoted to psychology. His interests 
were varied, and included child psychol- 
ogy and religious psychology. He was the 
1st to use the tjuesiionnaire to study chil- 
dren, and later helped introduce psycho- 
analysis to the L1..S. 

James McKeen Catiell (1860-1911) 
was Wundt’s 1st laboratory assistant. He 
did pioircering studies of reaction time, 
of attention span, and of perception time 
ill reading. He studied the (iilfereiKes be- 
tween individuals, which Wundt tended 
to ignore, and in 1891 administered the 
1st mental tests to siudents at Columbia 
University, N.Y., to measure their mem- 
ory, associations, and reaction time. • 

Francis Gallon (1822-1911) was early 
interested in the theories of Charles Dar- 
win. In 1869 he published Hereditary 
Genius, a discussion of (he inheritance 
of brilliance in certain families. He latci 
turned to expeiimemal methods and was 
a pioneer in the use of statistics for psy- 
chological measurement. His Inqmues 
into Human Faculty and Its Develop- 
ment, 1883, desetibed his discovery, while 
experimenting on association, that sub- 
jects allowed to associate freely most often 
spoke about their childhood and adoles- 
cence. 

Heimann Ebbinghaus (1850-1909) 
subjected both learning and memory to 
quantitative tieatment, 1879-84. He was 
the 1st t.o take up a psychological prob- 
lem not derived frbm physiology. Using 
nonsense syllables, he studied the dif- 
ficulties of memorization, the effects of 
overlearning, and the amount of time 
saved in relearning {Memory, 1885) . 


Edward Lee Thorndike (1874-1949) 
studied animal learning, deciding that 
learning is achieved by trial and error: 
the animals repeated accidental solving 
of their \asks until they had learned the 
S(ilution (Animal Intelligence: An Ex- 
perimental Study of the Associative Pro- 
cesses in Animals, 1898) . 

WILLIAM JA.MES. A doctor and 
physiologist at Harvard, William James 
(18^-1910) w^as interested in psychol- 
ogy. and in 187'i— 4 years before Wundt 
—set up an informal laboratory in which 
his students could do psychological ex- 
periments. He took an interest also in 
the study of hypnotism anil hysteria then 
going on in Fiance, in the Dai'winian 
theories, and in unevplainable psychic 
phenomen.i— telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. 
In 1884 he founded the .American branch 
of tfic Society for Psvcliical Research 
(founded in England, 1882). In Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, 1890. he described 
mental life as a unity, a total experience 
which was constantly being transformed 
("stream of consciousness"). He denied 
the possibility of studying psychology by 
measurement alone. He experimented on 
emotions and believed they were caused 
by physiological changes He made a cata- 
logue of human instincts. In The Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience, 1902, he 
made a psychological analysis of conver- 
sion, believing that it occurred through 
the ejection of certain elements of the 
personality fiorn consciousness and the 
identification of the self with one pur- 
pose. 

STRUCTURALISM. Under the leader- 
ship of one of Wundt’s siudents, Edward 
Biadford Eitchener (1867-1927), the 
structuralists developed experimental 
psychology along the lines set by the 
Leipzig laboratory. T itchener began a 
laboratory at Cornell in 1892 and in 
1927 founded the Society of Experimental 
Psychologists. His published works in- 
clude Experimental Psychology, 1901-5, 
and A Textbook of Psychology, 1909-10. 

FUNCTIONALISM. In opposition to 
structuralism, which studied mental slates, 
the functionalists concerned themselves 
with processes, investigating the relation- 
ships between mental and organic func- 
tions. A group of functionalists formed at 
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the University of Chicago, led by John 
Dewey (1859-1952) and James Rowland 
Angell (1869-1949). 

WURZBURG SCHOOLi In Germany 
also an aniistruciuralist icndcncfy devel- 
oped at the turn of the century. Oswald 
Kiilpe (1862-1915), Karl Marbe (1869- 
1953), and others inscstigated conscious 
attitudes which had escaped Wundt’s at- 
tention: doubt, certainty, affirmation, 
dissent. They were most inteiested in the 
items of experience which are not sensory 
in nature. 

CONDITIONING AND BEIIAV- 
lORISM. I he work of 2 Russian physiol- 
ologists led to an entireh new theoiy of 
behavior and learning, based on teflexes. 
Ivan Petrovich Paxlov (1849-19.36), pro- 
fessor of physiology at the St. Petcishurg 
Military Medical Academy, received the 
Nobel prize in 1904 for his worlv on the 
physiology of digestion. His research led 
him to difficult problems of bchav ioi and, 
in experimenting with dogs, c. 1905, he 
devised the method of “classical condi- 
tioning “ If the ringing of a bell con- 
stantly accompanied the feeding of a 
dog, it could eventually cause the dog to 
salivate, even if no food were presented. 
Thus a “conditioned reflex” could be 
induced. Vladimir Michailovich Bekhte- 
rev (1857-1927) arrived at similar results 
while doing independent work (Objec- 
tive Psychology, 1907). He developed a 
theory of learning through conditioned 
reflexes (General Principles of Human 
Reflexology, 1917) . 

John B. Watson (1878-1958) ‘‘ounded 
the school known as behaviorism, build- 
ing a new' psychological theory around 
conditioning (Psychology as the Behavior- 
ist Views It, 1913). He treated behavior 
in terms of stimuli and responses alone. 
More recent experiments in conditioning 
have been performed by B. F. Skinner 
(b. 1904). He invented the “Skinner 
box,” a simple rat’s cage containing a bar 
which, when depressed, releases a pellet of 
food. 

GESTALT. While studying the percep- 
tion of motion, Max Wertheimer (1880- 
1943) decided that experience had to be 
studied as a whole, not in terms of each 
of its parts taken separately. In 1912, 
with Wolfgang Kohler (1887-1967) and 
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Kurt KofTka (1886-1941), he founded 
the Gestalt school of psychology, devoted 
to the study of forms, structures and pat- 
terns (Gestalten) . Kcihler applied the 
principles of Gestalt in his study of an- 
thropoid apes. He discovered that the 
apes solved pioblcms *by sudden insight 
and not by trial and eiror: they would 
respond all at once to an integrated set 
of clues (The Mentality of Apes. 1917). 
In The Giowth of the Mniil, 1921. KoiFka 
described learning as the progressive real- 
ization of forms, rather than an accretion 
of experiences. 

FIELD THEORY. Kurt Lewin (1890- 
1947) was influenced by Gestalt, by sci- 
entific field theory, and by mathematical 
topology. In A Dynamic Theory of Per- 
sonality, 19.35, and Principles of Typologi- 
cal Psychology, 1936, he developed the 
concept of individual action within a field, 
a “life space” which provided (eriain bar- 
riers to action which could be (irciiin- 
vented only by leaving the field: e.g., by 
withdrawing into dream or daydream. 

STUDIES OF SEXUALITY. Baron 
Rnhard von Kraflt-Ebing (1840-1902), 
a •German neurologist and psychiatrist, 
studied the influence of heredity on in- 
sanity and sexual deviation. In 1886 he 
produced the Psychopathia Sexualis, a 
catalogue of sexual deviations. 'Two com- 
mon forms of sexual perversity have come 
to be named for ihj* authors who 1st de- 
scribed them: "sadism,” describing sexual 
gratification obtained through inflicting 
pain on the love object, after the Marquis 
de Sade (1740-1814): and "masochism,” 
describing sexual gratification obtained 
by causing the love object to inflict pain 
on oneself, after Leopold von Sacher- 
Masoch (1836-95). 

Havelock Ellis (1859-1939) published 
7 volumes on sexuality between 1898 and 
1928, collectively entitled Studies in the 
Psychology of Sex. His works were the 
subject of legal proceedings, but he was 
the 1st to succeed in publicly broaching 
this delicate subject. He interpreted the 
vast collection of data at his, disposal 
from a biological, rather than clinical, 
viewpoint. 

The most prominent recent writer on 
sexuality was Alfred Kinsey (1894-1956), 
an American zoologist who discovered 
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considerable variation in human sexual 
behavior among the 18,500 individuals 
he atid his associates interviewed (Sexual 
Behavior in the Human A/a/e, M948; Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Female, 1953). 

PSYCHIATRY. Philippe Pinel (1745- 
1820) was ihe 1st to give insanity a 
medical, rather than demonic, interpreta- 
tion (p. 903, below) . Franz Mesmer 
(17.34-1815) disfoveied that he could 
rdiievc patients of their symptoms by 
‘^inim.il magnetism"— later calleil "mes- 
meiisrn’’ and then ‘‘hypnotism." Subse- 
(juenily, French neurologists began to 
study neurotic behavior by means of hyp- 
notism. At his neurological clinic in the 
Salpetriere in Paris, fean Martin Charcot 
(1820 93) and his pupil Pierre Janet 
(1859-1947) lound they could cure pa- 
tients by means of suggestion while they 
were under hypnotism. Charcot believed 
the hypnotic state to be a form of hysteria. 

In the 20th cent, [rsychiatiy has used 
several methods. Adolf Meyer (1806- 
1950) stresserl the importance of biology, 
psychology, and sociology in understand- 
ing and helping p.itients. He urged psy- 
chiatrists to siucly the lile history of eafh 
jr.itient; he considcied the individual 
both a victim and a product of his en- 
vironment and expeiiences. Psycho- 
therapy was widely used by psychiatrists 
as well as psythoalialysts. Medical means 
were also employed. . The Viennese psy- 
chiatrist Manfrc’d Sakel (1900-1957) be- 
gan using insulin shock in 1933 to treat 
schi/ophtenia. Two Italians, Ugo ('.erletti 
(b. 1877) and Lucio Hini (b. 1908) used 
elect roconvulsive therapy for the 1st time 
in 1938. Psychosurgery-the cutting of 
nerve fibers to cine certain neurotic 
symptoms (lobotoiny) —was devised in 
1935 by the Portuguese neurologist An- 
tonio de Egas Moniz (1874-1955). New 
drugs known as "trancjuili/ers" have 
latgely replaced sedatives. The American 
Psychiatric Association was founded in 
1884. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS. Sigmund Freud 
(1850-1939) was ^>orn in Moravia, re- 
ceised his medical degree from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1881, and then be- 
came assoCjiated with the neurologist 
Josef Brener (1842-1925). While treating 
hysteria cases by means of hypnosis. 


Breuer had discovered that a cure was 
often effected by catharsis; by allowing 
the patient to talk freely about his e.xperi- 
ences while ip the hypnotic state. Freud 
studied 'in Paris with Charcot and Janet, 
188.5-80, and at the renowned neurological 
clinic in Nancy. In 1895 Freud and 
Breuer published .S/ndies in Hysteria. 
They had discovered that the neurotic’s 
symptoms were often caused by the re- 
pression from consciousness of undesir- 
able memories of thoughts, which the 
individual either could not remember or 
refused to recognize Hypnosis proved use- 
less in effecting lasting cures; furthermore, 
the patients became emotionally attached 
to the therapist (transference) . Breuer 
felt that the method w'as di.scrc‘dited and 
Freud went on alone after 1895. He re- 
placed hypnosis with the method of free 
association: the patient, while in a relaxed 
state, said anything that occurred to him, 
howe\er nonsensical or immoral. In this 
way, repressed material was often brought 
to consciousness, although resistances fre- 
quently pieiented this. In dreams, how- 
ever, subconscious mateiial was often 
allowed to teach consciousness in dis- 
torted foim. Freud’s theory of dream 
elaboration, censorship of the unconscious 
material, and .symbolism was published in 
1900 (The Interpretation oj Dreams) . By 
analyzing and discussing his patients’ 
dreams, Freud was often able to bring the 
repressed memories to consciousness and 
thus to alleviate the symptoms. 

Cential to psychoanalysis was Fieud’s 
theory of sex (Three Contributi07is to the 
Theory of Sex, 1905) , for he believed that 
libido, sexual energy, was the driving force 
of life, beginning at birth. The young 
child went through phases of sexual de- 
velopment, from autoerotism (love of his 
own body) , through the Oedipus or Elec- 
tra complex (love of parent of the op- 
posite sex and competitive feelings toward 
the parent of the same sex) , homosexu- 
ality (attachment to his playmates of like 
sex) , to ’‘normal" heterosexual love. The 
earlier attachments (cathexes) subsisted 
in weakened form, causing conflicts in the 
adult which frequently resulted in neu- 
roses. It was, therefore, into their child- 
hood that Freud delved for the solution to 
his patients’ problems. 
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After 1900, disciples grouped themselves 
about Freud He began to teach seminars 
in psychoanalysis in 1902, continuing as 
professor of neuropatholoj^ at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna until he fled the Nazis in 
1938. The earliest and most important of 
his followers were Karl Abraham (1877- 
1925), Alfred Adler (1870-1937), Sandor 
Ferenc/i (1873-1933), Ernest fones (1879- 
1958) . C. G. Jung (1875-1961) . and Otto 
Rank (1884-1939). The International 
Psychoanalytical Association was founded 
in 1910. The 1st journal of the mo\ement 
was the Jahrbuch fur psychoanalytische 
xind psychopathologische Forschungen, 
1908-14; the Internationale Zvitsclirift fur 
Psychoanalyse and Imago followed in 1912. 

From 1912, Freud began to apply psy- 
choanalysis to the study of society, re- 
ligion, and anthropology, beginning with 
Totem and Taboo, 1912. Under the in- 
fluence of World War I, he began to write 
of a death instinct that struggled in every 
individual against a life instinct, causing 
aggression and war (“Thoughts on War 
and Death,” 1915; Civilization and Its 
DiscontentK. 1930) . In the latter part of 
his life, Freud attempted to describe the 
menial forces which struggle against one 
another in each peison. They wcie 3: the 
id, expressing the instinctual drises of the 
individual; the ego, the reality principle 
which adapts- the individual to the re- 
quirenients of sotieiy; and the superego, 
the reproving parental conscience. These 
theories were outlined in (jroup P.yy- 
chology and Analysis of the Ego, 1920, and 
The Ego and the Id, 1923. 

Alfred Adler was one of the earliest par- 
ticipants in the psychoanalytic movement. 
Interested in Freud’s theory of compensa- 
tion for deficiencies, he published A Study 
of Organic Inferiority and Its Psychical 
Compensation, 1907, demonstrating how 
social, intellectual, or physical inadequacy 
w'as compensated for by overt behavior or 
symptoms. These studies led him to break 
with the Freudian movement, 1911, and 
begin the school of “individual psychol- 
ogy.” He belies ed that the driving force in 
life was the desire for 'power, not libido. 
He called admitted inferiority the inferi- 
ority complex and showed how the at- 
tempt to overcome it could lead to aggres- 
siveness. 


Carl Jung was also unable to accept 
the primacy of sexuality as stipulated by 
Freud and left the psychoanalytic move- 
ment in* 1913 to practice “analytical 
psychology.” He studied the effects of 
heredity and of spiritual forces on the 
mind: he spoke of iltl" “collective uncon- 
scious." mythic material which he felt to 
be inherited by members of a culture. He 
cl.issified individuals according to basic 
psychological categories, cc^ining the teftns 
“cxtrovcit” and “intiovert” (Psyc holcTgi- 
(dl Types, 1920) . 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. William Me 
Dougall (1871-1938) was interested in 
the irrational foundations of behavior. 
In An InttodiK tinn to Social Psychology, 
1908, he developed a theory of human 
behavioi based on inherited instincts and 
an acipiiieil supei structure of sentiments. 
He saw sotial life as the jiroduct of in- 
stincts In Instincts of the Held in Peace 
and nVi?. 1916. Wilfied I lotter (1872- 
19.39) described World War I as a clash 
of instimts. McDougall himself began 
studying .dinoimal psychology while in 
the British aimy during the w.ii. He pub- 
hsfied an Outline of Abnormal Psychology 
in 1926. 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. The most im 
portant diild jisychologist of tlie 2()tli 
(eiit was Jean Piaget (b 1896). His 
major theory (exjjounded in The Lan- 
guage and Thought of the Child, 192.3; 
The Child's Conception of the World, 
1929, Fhe Moral Judgment of the Child, 
1932} treats of the child’s egocen tricity: 
he accepts his own vicwjioint as the ob- 
jecfise one and fails to distinguish himself 
from what is external, so that he attrib- 
utes life to all he encounters. Piaget con 
sidered intellectual develojiment to be a 
giadual emancipation from the egocentric 
way of thought. 

Child psychoanalysis was developed 
notably by .Anna Freud (FAnfuhrung in 
der Technik der Kinderanalyse, 1927) 
and Melanie Klein {The Psychoanalysis 
of Children, 1932) . 

INTELLIGENCE AND ^PERSON- 
ALITY TESTING.*Alfred Binet (1857- 
1911) founded the 1st French psychologi- 
cal laboratory at the Sorbonne in 1889 
and the 1st French psychological journal, 
UAnnee psychologique, in 1895. He de- 
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vised the 1st intelligence tests for school- 
children in 1905. The tests, revised in 
1908 and 1911, were arranged for the age 
levels at which the average clfild could 
be expected to do them satisfactorily. A 
child’s “mental age" was the level he 
attained on this « scale. The German 
psychologist Wilhelm .Stern (1871-1938) 
suggested tliat absolute retardation or 
advancement in years was less important 
asst measure than relative retardation or 
artxaiuement. In 1911 he introduced the 
intelligence cpiotient (IQ), determined 


by dividing mental age by chronological 
age. The “Stanford revision" of Binet’s 
test, 1916, has been the most widely used 
of intelligence ;ests. 

The ^iss psychiatrist Hermann Ror- 
schach (1884-1922) began in 1911 to use 
a group of ink blots in order to compare 
normal, neurotic, and psychotic personali- 
ties. By showing the subject an ink blot 
and asking him to state what he saw in 
it, Rorschach was able to classify many 
personality types. A standard set of 
“Rorschach prints" has been widely used. 


Medicine 


EARLY MEDICINE 

SYSTEMATIC CLINICAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 1 he establishment of systematic 
clinical instruction, the hallmark of mod- 
ern medical education, dates from the 
17th- 18th cents. The Leiden School in 
the Netherlands, after Hermann Boer- 
haave (1668-17vS8) became a teacher thert, 
1701, provided the model for modern 
medical bedside teaching. Early imitators 
of Boerhaave’s methods included Archi- 
bald Pitcairne (1652-1713) at the College 
of Physicians in Edinburgh, founded in 
1681, and Gerard Swieten (1700- 
1772) at the Old Vienna School, founded 
c. 1745. 

RISE OF SCIENTIFIC PHYSIOL- 
OGY. Boerhaave’s Institutiones medicae, 
1708, were widely adopted, but it was his 
pupil, Albrecht von Haller (p. 939, 
above) , who started physiology on its 
modern career with his Elementa physiol- 
ogiae corporis humani, 1757-66. In addi- 
tion to his work on the nervous system, 
Haller’s studies of respiration, bone 
formation, and embryology were in- 
fluential. Combined with the work of 
Stephen Hales (p. 939, above) on blood 
pressure, quantity, etc., 1740’s, the ad- 
vances of, Boerhaave and Haller marked 
the rise of scientific [Ihysiology. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DIAGNOSTIC 
TECHNIQUES. Basic modern diagnostic 
techniques were devised in the later 18th 


cent. Only as a result of the work of 
Giovanni Battista Morgagni (1682-1771) 
w’as morbid anatomy made a regular part 
of medical analysis. Alter his time the 
anatomical location of lesions became a 
routine concern of pathologists. Leopold 
Auenbrugger (1722-1809) 1st noted the 
medical value of the characteristic reso- 
nances of various parts of the body. His 
invention of percussion as a medical 
device, 1761, was simple and basic. Of 
similar value wms the invention of the 
stethoscope, 1819, and the practice of 
auscultation by R. T. H. Laennec (1781- 
1826). For over half a century, however, 
the stethoscope remained in its less de- 
pendable, monaural form. 

BEGINNING OF OCCUPATIONAL 
MEDICINE. On the Disease of Artificers, 
the 1st work on occupational disease, was 
published, 1700, by Bernardino Ramaz- 
zini (1633-1714) of Modena. In 1831 
Charles Turner Thackrah (1795-1833) 
published The Effects of Arts, Trades and 
Professions on Health and Longevity. 
Thackrah’s comprehensive study of in- 
dustrial disease and poverty renewed 
interest in occupational medicine (which 
had lapsed since Ramazzini's time) and 
special attention was given from this time 
onward to health and safety measures in 
industry. 

BEGINNING OF PEDIATRICS. A 

Treatise on the Diseases of Children, by 
Michael Underwood (1737-1820), ap- 
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peared in 178^. The book remained the 
standard pediatric reference until sup- 
planted. 1848. by Lectures on the Diseases 
of Infancy and Childhood, by another 
Englishman. Charles Wesf (1816-98). In 
France the most significant publication 
in the field uas the Puictual Treatise on 
Diseases of Children by Frederic Rilliei 
(1814-61) and Antoine Barthez (1811- 
91), 1838-40. In Germany the Handbuch 
der Kinderkrankheiten began publication 
in 1877. The German immigrant phvsi* 
cian, Abraham Jacobi (1830-1919). was 
the chief pioneer pediatrician in the U S 

PATHOLOGY AND THE STUDY 
OF INFECTION. Sir John Pringle 
(1707-82) recognized the danger of pu- 
trefaction, 1750, and managed to have 
some influence in favor of antiseptics in 
British military hospitals It was long, 
however, before his and similar views 
were influential (as is shown by the hand- 
l)ooks used by surgeons at the time of the 
Ameiican (.ivil War, when suppuration 
and septic conditions were still regarded 
as normal) . James Lind (1716-91) noted 
the im[)oriance ol lemon piicc as a pie 
ventaiive of scurvy, 1753, and made im- 
provements in shipboard hygiene, 1757, 
including the drawing up of rules lor the 
prevention of typhus. 

CLAUDE BERNARD. Ihe outstand 
ing niedital physiologist of ilie mid 19tli 
cent, was Claude Beinaid (1813-78). 
From him stem 3 discoveries of primary 
importance, llie vasotonstric tor function 
of the cervical sympathetic nerve wa'i ob- 
served in 1852, and vasodilation by 
nerves like the submaxillary in 1857. By 
the latter date Bernard had recogiii/e<l 
that the vasomotor nerves affect capil 
laries, not arteries or veins Bernard's in- 
vestigations produced 2 cspecialiy notable 
facts about the digestive system. The 1st 
was the discovery of the digestive func- 
tion of pancreatic fluid. Comparative 
anatomical dissections alerted him to the 
digestion of fat into fatty acid and glyc- 
erol below the entrance of the pan- 
creatic duct into the intestine. He also 
noted production of maltose from starch 
by the pancreatic juice, 1848. His most 
outstanding experimental work, however, 
led to the discovery of glycogen in the 


liver, 1857. His CNperimenis were related 
to the debate .is to whether or not animals 
could synthesize complex substances like 
bits and iugars. T he labcJraiory procedure 
of Bernard in investigating the conditions 
ol the existence of sugar in the li\er and 
us possible sources is^a classic of experi- 
mental procedure. ( The ramiluations of 
his discoveiy have cxtendeil'as far as the 
('.ori (vcle, a biochemical cycle based on 
glycogen, foi which G. F. and G. J. Gori 
received the 1917 Nobel pfi/e in medicine 
and physiology.) Bernard's Introduction 
(i la mediiine expervnentale , 1865, estab- 
lished itself both as a medical and as a 
philosophical classic, together with the 
works of Descartes, the Introduction still 
foinis part of a b.isic education in a 
French lycre. 

RUDOLF VIRCHOW. A towdiing fig 
lire among p.ilhologists was Rudolf Vir- 
chow. a siudeul of Jobannes Mullei Gon- 
tiibutiug siguilu .intl^ loan iiiuleisi.iiiding 
of iliiombosis .md p\emi.i. Viichow made 
his gie.iiesi (oniiibuiion .is a lesuli of mi- 
crobiological woik (Die cellulin Pathol- 
ogie, 1858; Ibis study l>otb demolished 
uiis.iiisfacioiy theoric’s ol ‘‘liumois” and 
pieparc'd the ground ioi new investiga- 
tions Fhe cellular basis loi studying in- 
fl.iiniii.it ion led Viicliow to the correct 
explan. It ion of leukemia .ind to the distinc- 
tion between the myeloid and lymphatic 
types. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 

SMALLPOX. Smallpox inoculation using 
serum from mildly infected patients was 
advocated by Got ton Mather (1663-1728) 
in the American colonies and was success- 
fully practiced thcic by /abdiel Boylston 
(1679-1766). The inventor of smallpox 
vaccination, however, was the English- 
man, Edward |enner (1749-1823). Jen- 
ner's contribution was his recognition, 
1796, of the way in which cowpox disease 
can pass from person to person inde- 
finitely and in undymed strength. The 
use of fluid from a human cowpox pustule 
became a widespread and effective pre- 
ventive measure against smaWpox. 
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GERM THEORY. Louis Pasteur’s dem- 
onstration of the germ-bearing capacity 
of the air (p. 913, above) was the biologi- 
cal Ijasis for his specialized studies on 
various diseases, such as the French silk- 
worm disease, 1866, and anthrax. Con- 
temporaneously widi Robert Koch (p. 
943, above) , Pasteur worked out the rea- 
sons for the' deadly and apparently irre- 
pressible outbreaks of anthrax among 
Ku'roj)can, especially French, cattle. 
PtiSteur had A^itnessed the forming of 
bacterial s[)ores in fermentation and in 
the process of the silkworm disease. It 
was Koch who 1st worked out the im- 
portance of bacterial spores, encysted 
bodies highly resistant to destruction. 
1 he necessity of a minimum heat and 
an amount of oxygen was established by 
Koch. 1876. for the production of an- 
thrax sj)ores. T he purely rniciobial origin 
of anthrax was subse(|uently clarified by 
Pasteur, 1877, who learned the possibility 
of weakening anthrax bacillus to prevent 
the appearance of sj)oies, thus pioducing 
an effective agent foi anthrax inoculation, 
1880. l*asfeur’s preparation of • treatment 
for incipient rabies, 1885, followed the 
same [irinciples. 

DIPHTHERIA. Diphtheria was 1st 
clearly distinguished from scarlet fever 
by Pierre Hrcionneau (1771-1862) of 
Tours, Frame. Its bacterium was discov- 
ered by Klebs, 188.3, and Loeffler, 1884, 
and Rela Schick (b.' 1877) introduced, 
1913, the “Schick test," a skin test which 
indicates susceptibdity to diphtheria The 
disease was dramatically reduced in in- 
ciilence when those showing Schick- posi- 
tive reactions were immuni/ed with anti- 
toxin scrums 1st developed, 1891, by Emil 
von Behring (1851-1917) . 

TYPHOID. Typhoid and typhus fever 
were first clinically difleientiated by Wil- 
liam W. Gerard (1809-72) in 1837. In 
the mid-19tli cent. William Budd (1811- 
80) suggested that typhoid was trans- 
mitted by the ingestion of infected mate 
rial and that a contaminated water supply 
result in from defective sewers was likely 
to he particularly Ksponsible for spread- 
ing the disease. Further steps toward con- 
quering typhoid, however, could not be 
taken until Carl J.'Eberth (1835-1926) 
recognized the typhoid bacillus, 1880, 


and Georg Gaffky (1850-1918) isolated it 
in a pure culture, 1884. In 1896 Georges 
F. Widal (1862-1929) developed a diag- 
nostic test for enteric (typhoid) fever, 
and in tie sanic year .Sir Almroth Wright 
(1861-1947) discovered the killed-virus 
vaccine wliich has had great success in 
immunizing against the disease. Kail Wil- 
helm von Drogalski (1871-1950), director 
of the Saarbrucken 1 yphoicl .Station, Ger- 
many, discovered, 1903, an individual 
with no past history of enteric fever ex- 
creting the organism. Shortly afterward 
several other healthy rarrieis of the dis- 
ease were also found. “ J yphoicl Mary,” 
the best-known of these individuals, 
worked as a cook in the U S. and infected 
at least 26 persons with enteric fever 
heiweeii 1900 and 1907. 

CHOLERA. The 1st great cholera epi- 
demic swept through Europe in 1831-32. 
This catastiophe gieaily increased in- 
terest in public-hcahh measures. Follow- 
ing a cholera epidemic in London, 1848, 
John Snow (1813-58) suggested that the 
disease was spread by consuiupiion of 
contaminated water Six years later he 
produced epidemiological proof of this 
theoiy by demonstrating that water diavMi 
fiom a pump in Bioad Street, (iiiy of 
London, had been diiecily rcsj)onsil)le 
for over 500 of the deaths winch liad 
occurred eluting the cholera epidemic 
of 1851. In 1883 Robert Koch discovered 
the organism vibno cholvrae, which 
causes cholera. I heobald Smith (18.59- 
1934) proved, 1886, that iiijeciioii with 
a hlteied virus obtained from infected 
hogs provided immunization against the 
disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS. In 1859 Hermann 
Biehmei (1826-89) opened the 1st suc- 
cessful tuherculosis sanatorium at Gbr- 
bersdorf in Silesia. Similar institutions 
weie soon csiablislicd in other countries. 
In the U.S Edward Trudeau (1848- 
1915) founded tlic well-known sanato- 
rium, 1884, and laboratory for the study 
of tuberculosis. 1891, at Saranac Lake, 
N.Y. In 1865 the experiments of the 
French military surgeon Jean Antoine 
Villemin (1827-92) proved tuberculosis to 
be an infectious disease, and in 1882 
Robert Koch (1813-1910) discovered its 
cause, the tubercule bacillus. Early diag- 
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nosis was aided by Rdnigen’s discovery of 
the X ray, 1895. and in 1898 1 heobald 
Smith distinguished 2 types of tiibcrculc 
bacilli, human and bovine. Inoculation 
against tuberculosis, using ft\e biH attenu- 
ated tubercule bacilli vaccine, was intio 
duced in Fiance. 1921. by Albert C:almette 
(1863-1933). 

YELLOW FEVER. In 1881 Carlos 
Finlay (18.33-1915) of Havana. Cuba, 
first suggested that the .Irdes ae^yptt 
mosquito was the transmitter of yellow 
fever. Not until 1900, however, did a 
commission headed by Walter Reed 
(1851-1902) of the Medical Corps of the 
U.S. Army prove Finlay s theoiy by means 
of massive experiments on \olunteer 
cixilians and soldiers William (iorgas 
(1851^1920) made the 1st pi actual ap- 
plication of Reed’s findings In 1898 the 
extiemely high mortality rate fioin yellow 
fe\ei among soldiers in Havana caused 
the U.S. \imy to send Goigas there as 
its chiet saint. iiy oflRCr. Opciating at 1st 
on the theory that sellow fever was a 
filth disease. Gorgas initiated rneasuies to 
improve the city's sanitation. His im- 
provements drastically lowered tlw* in- 
tidence of malaria, typhoid lever, and 
dysenteiy, but had no appreciable elTect 
on yellow lever. When Reed’s findings 
became known in 1901, Gorgas iiisiitmed 
.stringent measures designed to climinaie 
the mostjuito fiom the enviions of Ha- 
vana. His effoits were highly effective In 
19(M he was placed in chaige of a sanita- 
tion team charged with eradicating vellow 
fever from the Canal Zone In attempting 
to isolate the microoig.niism responsible, 
false starts were made liy men as eminent 
as Hideyo Noguchi (1876-1928), one of 
many physicians to succumb to yellciw 
fever. Not until 1927 were resc-arclieis 
successful in infecting expciimerital ani 
mals. The virus was found, 1933, to be 
one of the smallest known. Max 1 heiler 
(b. 1899) and others hnally produced a 
satisfactory vaccine. 1937. 

MALARIA. Discovered, 1880, by 
Charles L. A. Laveran (1815-1922). the 
malaria parasite was observed through 
its asexual stages in erythrocytes by Etiorc 
Marchiafava (1847-1935) and others. 
Golgi (p. 940, above) noted the coinci- 
dence of the fever phase with rupture of 


red lilood cells. 1885. It was Sir Ronald 
Ross (1857-1932) who painstakingly dis- 
sected anoj)hclcs mosquitoes for evidence 
of malarih as well as ctilex mosc]uiiocs 
for bird malaria parasites. In 1898 he 
olisened the complete cycle, both asexual 
and sexual, for bird pialaria, and tailed 
to see each stage in Plasmodium only be- 
cause he was iiausfei red— at 'the time be 
was in the India Nfcclical Service of the 
Hiitish arms -to another aica and assi^i- 
ment The observations •were actuary 
made by .\niico Bignami (1862-1929), 
fiiuscppe Basti.iiiclli (1862-1959), and 
fiiovaiim Gi.issi (1854- 1925) in all 3 
species of Plasmodium, 1899 In the same 
vcai Ross was aide to iciurn to his in- 
vestigations and verified the woik of the 
If.ilians He received the Nobel prize in 
1902. 

INFLUENZA. In 1946 a World In- 
fluenza (.enter was est.dilished in London 
to prevent a leunience of the pandemic 
()l 1918-19. whe n more th ni 15 m. people 
dic'd of inlluen/.i By identifying the virus 
at the lime of an ouibicak and (juickly 
developing a vaccine to comli.it it. the 
(.entei was able to leduce the fatality rate 
during ihe inihic n/a pandemic of 1957-58. 

POLIO. In 1949 John F. Fnders (b. 
1897), I homas H Welter (b. 1915), and 
Fic'denck C Robbins (b. 1910) of Har- 
vaid Meihcal .School demonsiiaied that 
polio vims could \)r grown in cultures of 
noiinervous human* and monkey tissues 
111 cjuantities sullicieni foi use in prepar- 
ing a vaccine. In 1953 a vaccine was con- 
stiucied from 3 strains of inactivated 
|)olio virus by )onas !•.. .Salk (b 1914) 
and. alter successliil laboratory tests, 
1,83().00() U.S. schcx)l(luldren were var- 
cinatc’d. I valuation of ibis further massive 
testing showed that tlie Salk vaccine pro- 
vided active immunity for at least 6 mos., 
and that booster injections provided fur- 
ther jiroteciioii. In 1961 an even more 
efleciive live- virus vaccine developed by 
.Albert B. Sabin (b. 1906) was licensed. 


SURCiERY 

STERILIZATION. At the Vienna Gen- 
eral Hospital, Ignaz Philipp *Semmelweis 
(1818-65) was aroused by the death rate 
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(10-30%) in the obstetrics ward. Puer- 
peral fever, he suggested and then proved, 
1846, v^as induced because attending 
physicians came from the p«si-mortem 
room to the maternity patients without 
any sterilization. The incidence of puer- 
peral fever was reduced to about 1% 
through his insistence on sterilization, yet 
the idea aroused opposition and was 
discarded until the time of Lister. Nor 
was Semmelweis' article on the disease 
{Suhlishcd until the beginning of the 
antiseptic era, 1861. That an idea will 
not prevail in the absence of a proper 
milieu is indicated by the similar neglect 
of the work, 1795, of Alexander Gordon 
(1752-99) stressing the need for steriliza- 
tion to prevent puerperal fever. It was 
the public insistence, 1843 and 1855, of 
Oliver Weiulell Holmes (1809-94) which 
led to adherence, in the U.S., to Gordon’s 
and Semmelweis’ recommendations. 

JOSEPH LISTER. Joseph Lister (1827- 
1912) is considered the author of the 
fundamental revolution in surgery— the 
antiseptic method. In the mid- 19th cent, 
blood poisoning, erysipelas, pyemia, and 
gangrene (called “hosj)ital gangrene^”) 
were considered noruial accompaniments 
of the healing of a wound. Lister made a 
preliminary study of the early stages of 
innatamntion in 18.58, but it was Pasieui’s 
woik on air borne l)acieria that opened 
hi.s eyes to the medical significance of 
sterilization. By 1870 he was practicing 
effective antiseptic surgery and gradually 
introduced less drastic antiseptics. By 
1879 Sir William Macewen (1848-1924) 
had given up Lister's carbolic spray and 
had. in fact, been practicing essentially 
ase|)tic-as opposed to antiseptic-surgery 
carliet. The introduction of aseptic 
surgery was made possible by the same 
revolution in bacteriology that inspired 
Lister. 

ANESTHESI.4. Despite occasional use 
of nitrous oxide and ether by earlier 
surgeons. William T. Morton (1819-68) 
was the Isi to make extensive attempts 
to inform the medical world of the value 
of anesthetics, 184-6. Sir James Young 
Simpson (1811-70) sought an alternative 
to ether, which was favored by Morton, 
because of 'its unpleasant effects on some 
patients. He established chloroform, 1847, 


as an effective substitute in general anes- 
thesia. From this time onward, neatness 
and thoroughness could replace speed as 
the mark of a good surgeon. 

APPENDICITIS. Henry Hancock 
(1809-80), a London surgeon, performed 
the 1st operation for peritonitis, 1848, 
although at that time it was not recog- 
nized as such. In 1886 Reginald Haber 
Fit/ (1813-1913) of Philadelphia estab- 
lished “appendicitis" as a lesion. In the 
same year Rudolf Ulrich Kronlein (1847- 
1910) performed the 1st appendectomy, 
but credit for the 1st successful operation 
following the correct diagnosis of a per- 
forated and abscessed appendix goes to 
the Philadelphian, Thomas Geoige 
Mason (1835-1903). In 1889 Charles 
McBurncy (1845-1913) of New York rec- 
ognized inflammation of the lower right 
abdomen to be a symptom of appendicitis. 

CORNEA TRANSPLANTS. The 1st 
cornea transplants were achieved in 1905. 
Receiver rejection of the new tissue wms 
not a problem in these early homografts 
—transplants between 2 unrelated indi- 
viduals— since the (ornea is the transpar- 
ent cover of the eyeball and has no blood 
circulation. 

HEART SURGERY. The development 
of various electrical graphing clevices 
(p. 961, below) greatly assisted in the 
establishment of viable techniques for 
surgery on the heart In 1939 Gross began 
arterial canal surgery, and in 1944 the 
concept of compensatory heart surgery 
was put forward by H. 'I aussig. An early 
example of the latter techniijue was Bla- 
lock’s anastomosis between an aorta 
branch aiul a branch of the pulmonary 
artery, 1915. In 196f') Michael De Bakey, 
(b. 1908) of Houston, Texas, successfully 
utilized a “left ventricular by-pass," al- 
lowing the device to assume the function 
usually performed by the left ventricle 
for 10 days, during which time the pa- 
tient’s heart was able to recover suffi- 
ciently to permit removal of the by-pass. 

ORGAN TRANSPLANTS. The 1st 
complete explanation for the major prob- 
lem in transplant operations, recipient 
rejection of the donor’s tissue, was offered 
by Sir Peter B. Medawar, 1953, who dem- 
onstrated the manner of functioning in 
this connection of the white blood cells. 
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The following year Joseph E. Murray of 
the U.S. performed the 1st successful 
kidney transplant. In this instance the 
problem of rejection was not present, 
since the donor was the*iden.iical twin 
of ,\furray’s patient. 

However, since 195*1 new methods of 
blocking tissue rejection have permitted 
kidney transplants between individuals 
with a dissimilar genetic background. 
More than 1,000 such operations ha\c 
been performed, and some patients ha\e 
sursived for more than 5 )ears with 
kidneys from unrelated donors. An im 
portant step toward successful heart trans 
plant was taken in 1901. when James 1). 
Haidy (b. 1918) of the Universiiv of 
iXfississippi Medical Center attein})ted to 
transplant the heart of a chimpan/ee to 
a dying man. The heart failed af<er an 
hour and a half. 

The 1st successful heart transplant be- 
tween 2 humans occurred on Dec , 1967, 
when Christiaan N. Barnard fb. 19.S.S) 
of Capetown, South Alrica. replaced the 
heart of 55-year old Lours Washkansky 
with that of 25-> ear-old Denise Darvall. 
Several hundred similar operations have 
since taken plate throughout the world. 
During 1966 and 1967, liver and pan- 
creas transplants were also attempted, 
but no patient survived these operations 
for longer than 5 months. 


SPECIALIZED BRANCHES 
OF MEDICINE 

NEUROLOGY. The creator of neurol- 
ogy as a distinct discipline was Morit? 
Heinrich Romberg (1795-187.'!), whose 
Lehrbuch der Nervenkrankf >'itni des 
Menschen, 1840-46, had wide influence. 
It dealt primarily with disorders of the 
peripheral nerves and also wMth loco- 
motor ataxia. The 2nd great textbook in 
neuropathology. 1872-87, came from the 
hand of Jean Martin Charcot (1825-93). 
Another of Charcot’s works, 1876, pre- 
sented the clinical side of human cortical 
motor centers. Localization of the polio- 
myelitis lesion in the spinal cord was a 
further contribution of Charcot. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY. Endocrinology 
provide? a striking example of the con- 


tributions of biology and chemistry to 
medicine. Not until 1922 were investiga- 
tors successful in extracting the hormone 
insulin, hypothesized to* be in the pan- 
creas by J. de Meyer in 1909. The prep- 
aration of insulin w’ent through various 
improvements, 1926. 11)36, and the formula 
was est.iblished in 1953. The 1st hormone 
sviuhesizcd was adrenalin, * 190-1. whose 
release into the system by the splanchnic 
nerve because of environmental coiKli- 
tions was shown by VV. B.*Cannon in Mic 
1920's. 1 he growth hoirnone in the ante- 
lior pituitary w'.is established by Evans, 
1921. .111(1 Its (ontiol over gonads, thyroid, 
and supiarenal cortex was then shown by 
B L Smith I he sex hormones were con- 
ceived of as eaily as 1819 by Bertliold 
altei experiments on chickens. Testos- 
teione was 1st extracted in pure form 
by I.acjueiir, 1935. I'he emhryological 
importance ol andiogens was clarified by 
Josi. 1917, vvho pointed to their action 
in develojung the male genital passages 
from the female jirotoiype. Estrogen w.is 
suggested by the jnodiuiion ol esmis in 
bitches aliei administration of an ovarian 
c^xtraci, 1906. I'he juesence ol estiogen 
was shown in the (»raalian follicle by 
Doisv, Allen, and Courriei. 1924. and in 
the urine of pregnant women by Asch- 
heim and Zondek, 1927. I'he isolation of 
progesterone, the jireparative for gesta- 
tion, was accomplished in 1934. Also of 
note are the adrenocortical hormones, rec- 
ogni/cd to be of wide efficacy. A variety of 
cortisones synthesi/ed in the 1940’s and 
195U’s were applied with remarkable suc- 
cess to such diseases as arthritis, Addison’s 
disease, asthma, dermatitis, carditis, etc. 

BIOPHYSICAL DIAGNOSTIC 
TECHNIQUES. The cfTeclive use of the 
X ray in diagnosis dates from c, 1913. The 
application of electrocardiographs to hu- 
mans by A. D. Waller, 1887, only became 
corrimon after the introduction of the 
string galvanometer, 1903. Hans Berger, 
1924, began systematic and fruitful use 
of electroencephalographs (EEC) . In the 
1930's and later, characteristic cerebral 
waves were establisl^cd as distinctive of 
certain diseases and effects. In 1929 
Adrian and Brorik introduced the electro- 
myograph, but only from ?94() onward 
was it possible to correlate recordings 
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with disorders. From 1934, with the dis- 
covery of artificial radioactivity by Joliot 
and Joliot Curie, it has been possible for 
biologists and |)hysirians to traMe virtually 
all elements in human physiology through 
the system. I'he minute amounts of radio- 
active element n(;eded have allowed the 
tracing of iodine in thyroid functioning, 
of iron in iiemoglobin formation, and of 
tritium in nucleic acid synthesis, 
c CANCER RE.SEARCH. As early as 
1889 I lanau *suc(eeded in grafting can- 
cer. In the period 1910-21 Vamagiwa and 
Ichikawa 1st produced cancer artificially 
when they repeatedly applied tar to rab- 
bits' ears. Ross had already shown that 
only a small fraction of tar is carcinogenic, 
1913, and in 1932 it took 2 tons of tar to 
produce 7 grams of carcinogen. The 
steroid composition of carcinogens has 
led to extensive studies of the possible 
interrelationships of hormones and can- 
cer. Loeb prevented mammary cancer 
in mice by removing the ovaries, 1919, 
and Lacassagne induced mammary cancer 
by injecting estrogen, 1932. Borrel, 1930’s, 
pressed the view that a jiarasitically in- 
troduced virus is responsible for canepr. 
Whether viral or otherwise, cancer is 
usually studied now as more related to 
environmental than constitutional fac- 
tors. riie apparent connection of cancer 
and cigarette smoking (p. 968, below) 
is a prime example of this direction in 
cancer research. 

CHEMOTHERAPY. 'Fhe term “chemo- 
therapy” was coined by Khrlich, c 1905. 
German industrial production of dyes 
created many by-products, some of which 
weie discovered to be medicinally useful. 
Various febrifuges and analgesics, includ- 
ing aspirin and pheiiaceiin, appeared at 
the turn of the 20th cent. Ehrlich’s no- 
tion was of a specific treatment for a 
specific disease. He was especially im- 
pressed by the specificity of action of 
antibodies in the blood, and sought 
chemicals which would act with the same 
accuracy and, in consequence, safety. His 
discovery of salvarsan, an organic arseni- 
cal, as aii effective treatment for syphilis, 
1911, was the initial practical model 
for chemotherapy— synthetic and specific 
medication. *As a result of World War I 


the Germans set out to synthesize a sub- 
stitute for natural quinine in case of 
wartime restriction of the natural supply. 
As a result of their efforts and those of 
others, ‘quinacrine (Atebrin) , 1934; chlo- 
roquine (Aralen) , 1939; chloroguanide 
(Paludrine) , 1946; and Daraprim, 1951, 
were produced. 

Less specific chcmotherapeutics resulted 
from rlie discovery of Gerhard Domagk 
(1895-1964) that the synthetic dye pron- 
tosil red protected mice against strep- 
tococci, 19.35. Investigation showed that 
the colorless component of prontosil, sul- 
fanilamide, v/as an antibacterial agent. 
Other sulfonamides were later produced, 
notably sulfapyridine, and gave protec- 
tion against diseases like erysipelas, puer- 
peral lever, pneumonia, and gonorrhea. 

Chemotherapy entered the field of non- 
synthetic as well as nonspecific drugs with 
the discoveiy of penicillin. Sir Alexander 
Fleming (1881-1955) discovered the peni- 
cillin mold inhibiting growth in cultures 
of a common coccus, 1928. He named it 
and studied both its activity and toxicity 
to animals. Only wdth the increased at- 
tention to chemotherapy following dis- 
covery of the sulfonamides did researchers 
devote enough time to penicillin to con- 
centrate it effectively. Earlier tests with 
insufficient supply and inefficient produc- 
tion had brought partial cure and then 
lelapse and death in seriously ill patients. 
Howard W. Florey (b. 1898) and Ernst 
B. Chain (b. 1906) finally concentrated 
penicillin, 1939, and showed its low tox- 
icity and broad-spectrum applications in 
both animals, 1940, and humans, 1941. 
In 1944 Selrnan A. Waksman (b. 1888) 
isolated streptomycin from a newly dis- 
covered fungus, and found the substance 
especially effective against tuberculosis. 
Tlie tendency of stieptomycin-resistant 
types of tubercle bacilli to appear in re- 
sponse to treatment was met by William 
FI. Feldman, who introduced para-ami- 
nosalicylic acid and isonicotinic acid 
hydrazide in combination with streptomy- 
cin in order to prevent the resistance 
build-up. The 1st synthetic antibiotic was 
chloramphenicol, 1947, useful against 
typhoid and paratyphoid, which are un- 
touched by penicillin. Duggar found 
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aiireomycin in 1948, and terramycin was 
disco\ercd by Finlay's research team. 
1950. Both are wide spec iriim and can be 
taken orally. 


MENTAL HEALTH 

ABOLITION OF PHYSICAL RE 
STRAINTS. In 1788 Vincenzo Chiaruigi 
(1739-1820) abolished all forms of re 
straint at the Boniface Asylum in Flor- 
ence, and in 1793 Philippe Pinel (1745- 
1826) unshackled the patients at Biceiie. 
the Paris asylum for men. Pic\iousl\. the 
“treatment” of lunatics had included 
incarceration and occasional torture. 
Thomas Rirkbride (1800 83) and Ben 
jamin Rush (1715-1813) followed their 
example in the IJ S., and the Quaker, 
William Tuke (1732 1822). and his son. 
Henry Tuke (1755-1814). reduced the 
use of restraint in Fngland FI()we\er. no 
institution abolished all forms of me- 
chanical restraint until 1839, when the le 
former, [ohn Conolly (1791-18h(») , was 
appointed resident physician at the 
Middlesex Asylum at Hanwell, the largest 
mental hos[)ital in England The coiol- 
lary of constant observation was stressed 
as well. Early pul)licaiions in the field of 
mental health include Plnlipjie PmeO. 
Mcdifo-Philowpliufil Treatise on Mental 
Alienation, 1801; Jean Etienne Domi- 
nique Esquirol, Des Maladies mentales, 
1838, the 1st true textbook ol psychiatry. 
X'incenzo Chiarurgi, On Menial Diseases 
in General and in Particulai, 1793-94. 
and Benjamin Rush. Diseases of the 
Mind, 1812. 


CAMPAIGN FOR BETTER MEN- 
TAL HOSPITALS. .\ memorial to the 
legislature of Massachusetts. 1813. inau- 
gurated the campaign of Dorothea Dix 
(1802-87) to obtain bet ter -equipped in- 
stitutions for the mentally ill. T hrough 
her efforts 32 asylums , were established or 
enlarged in the D.S and Europe. 

INFLUENCE OF FREUD. The Vien 
nese phvsician Josef Brener (1842-1925) 
was the 1st to use hypnotism to allow bis 
patient to achiese einotiofial “cath.irsin” 
1880-82. Follow'ing this success, he was 
|oined by Sigmund Fiend (1856-1939) 
and together they published. 1895. their 
obsenafions on this lechnicjue in Studies 
on flwteJia. Brener l.iiled to pursue these 
findings, but ITeud continued the work. 
1 he appe.n.iiue of his book Diterpieta- 
tion of Dieatns, 1901), m. irked tbe* bc‘giii- 
ning of moilein psvchoanalysis (p. 954) 

SHOC.K TREATMENT. Julius von 
Wagnei (.iinegg (1857 1910) 1st used 
shock ihei.ipv, 1917. lo ue.it ceiiain types 
of se\ei(‘ mel.iiK holi.i .ind dejnession. 
In 1933 Manhed Sakel (1900 1957) of 
V'leiin.i iniiodiut'd the use of insulin in 
shoi k thei.ij)V. .ind in 1938 2 Italian 
pliysK i.ins, llgo (a*il(*tti (b 1877) and 
I ucio Bull (I) 1908). iinpioved the tech- 
iiicpie l>\ using electricity to pioducc' the 
necess.ny coinuluve si.ile In lecent years 
the wideqire.id use of ir.incjuili/eis has 
caused a dec line in .ill types of shock 
iie.itrncnt * 

LOBOTOMY. Antonio do Fgas Moniz 
(1874 1955), a Portuguese neurologist, 
peiloiTiicd the 1st prefrontal loboloiny, 
1935 T his w.is the 1st time brain surgery 
had been used to treat mental illness 


Public Health 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 
AND HOSPITALS 

LONDON DISPENSARY. In 1696 the 
London Dispensary, the 1st clinic in the 
English-speaking world, was opened to 
dispense medicines to the sick poor. In 
1771, 1786, and 1796 similar dispensaries 


were founded in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston respectively. 

EARLY HO.SPITALS. In the 18th and 
early 19th cents, many of the great hos- 
pitals of Britain, ihi? 1 ' S., and Western 
Europe were either founded or rebuilt: 
St. Bartholomew’s, 1730, and the London 
Hospital, 1752, in Britain; •Allgemeines 
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Krarikenhaus, 1774, in Vienna; Philadel- 
phia General, 1752, New York Hospital. 
1771, and Massachusetts General, 1811, 
in the U.S. The Foundling Hospital of 
London, the 1st institution for unwanted 
infants, was opened by Thomas Coram 
(?1668-1751) in I’J.SQ. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
U.S. The lU medical faculty in the U.S. 
was established at the (College of [Phila- 
delphia, 1765. In 1768 medical instruc- 
tfon was giveh at King’s College; 1783, 
Massachusetts Medical Scliool; 1798, 
Dartmouth; 1790, Transylvania: 1810, 
Yale; 1807, College of Medicine (Md.) . 

GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF 
HOSPITALS. In 1831 in Denmark and 
Sweden a hospital system financed by 
taxes was instituted. 

beginning of nursing edu- 
cation. In Ireland, Catherine McAuley 
(1787-1841) started the Sisters of Mercy, 
and Mary Aikcnhcad (1 787-1858) 
founded the Iiish Sisters of Charity, 1834, 
for the inijirovement of nursing. Two 
years later I'heodor Fliedner (1800-1864) 
opened a small hospital in Kaiserwerth, 
Germany, and began training 6 young 
"deatotiesses" according to the hygienic 
principles ol the Fnglish Quaker philan- 
thropist, Kli/abeth Fry (1780-1815). Al- 
though Kaiserwerth is important^ in the 
history of nursing reform, instiuction 
there and at other institutions modeled 
after it consisted primarily of several 
months of daily attendance at a hospital 
where the student learned as much as 
possible from the untrained nurses on 
duty. Among the deaconesses trained at 
Kaiserwerth was Florence Nightingale. 

MEDICAL ETHICS. The British phy 
sician ThomaxS Percival (1740-1804) drew 
up a comprehensive scheme of medical 
conduct. His work. Medical Ethics, re- 
mains a standard in the field. 

REGULATION OF THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. The British Medical Act 
of 1838 established a General Medical 
Council to control entry into the itiedical 
register,^ thereby standardizing medical 
education and exartiinations. In the U.S. 
the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical As- 


sociation (established in 1847) took on 
the supervision of the quality of medical 
education. In most countries today medi- 
cal education is state-controlled. Only 
those Y*^*ys*cians whom the General 
Medical Council admits to the register 
are licensed in Britain and the Common- 
wealth countries, although in Britain un- 
licensed doctors are allowed to practice. 
In most Western European countries, the 
USSR, China, and Japan, graduation 
from state controlled medical schools 
serves as a license to practice. In the 
USSR cdth doctor must also practice in 
an assigned location for 3 years. Licensing 
of doctors in the U.S. is controlled by 
each state, there are no national laws. 

WOMEN IN MEDICINE. Elizabetn 
Blackwell (1821-1910), the 1st woman to 
receive an M.D. degree, graduated from 
the Medical School at Geneva, N.Y., 
1849. Women’s Medical (College of Penn- 
sylvania, the 1st medical school to instruct 
only female students, opened in 1850. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION IN VI- 
ENNA. Fhe Vienna School of Medicine, 
founded in the mid- 19th cent., continued 
until World War I to hold a pre-eminent 
position among world medical schools 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Notes 
on Nuisin^, 1860, was published by Flor- 
ence Nightingale (1820-1910) shortly 
after her return from nursing activities 
in the Crimea during the Crimean War. 
In the same year Miss Nightingale began 
to put her theories into practice when 
she became superintendent of the Nurs- 
ing School at St. Thomas’ Hospital in 
London. Training at this 1st modern 
nursing school consisted of a 1-year pro- 
bationary period and 2 years’ work as a 
member ot the hospital staff. In 1873 a 
school following this model was begun at 
Bellevue Hospital in New York. 

MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. John 
Shaw Billings (18.38-1913), curator of 
the Army Medical Museum and Library 
in Washington, D.(^.. founded the Index- 
Catalogue to the Libiaiy of the Surgeon- 
General's Office, a massive attempt to 
compile* a complete cumulative bibliog- 
raphy of medical literature. The vast 
amount of medical literature published 
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in recent years throughout the world 
(more than 5,000 medical journals ap 
peared in 1960) made it impossible to 
keep the project up to daje and it was 
abandoned in the mid-20th cent* Other 
indexes are available which catalogue 
articles from several thousand journals, 
but they make no effort to present a 
cumulative compilation. 

REGISTRATION OF MTRSES. Mrs 
Bedford Fenwick (1857-1917) established 
the British (later Royal) Nurses Associa- 
tion to promote government registration 
of nurses and standardization of their 
training in Britain, 1887 In 1901 New 
Zealand became the 1st state to reejuire 
the registration of nurses, and shortly 
afterward the U.S. followed this example 
In 1911 a Nurses Registration Act be 
came effective in Britain, and in 1919 
another Nurses Act established ilie Gem- 
era! Nursing Council to maintain a 
register of nurses. 

JOHNS HOPKINS MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. The opening of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, 1893. and 
Abraham Flexner’s (1866-1959) report. 
Medical Education in the United States 
and Canada, 1910, helped to upgrade the 
standards of American medical schools. 
Johns Hopkins required at least a year of 
undergraduate training in the natural 
sciences, and combined theoretical sci- 
entihe education with bedside experience 
in its 4-year program. Flexner’s report 
emphasized the need for adequate labora- 
tories, frequent contact with patients, and 
skilled teaching staffs. Johns Hopkins be- 
came the model for medical schools 
throughout the country. However, the 
rising costs which implementing reform 
entailed reduced the number of /American 
medical schools: 148 (1910), 76 (1932), 
77 (1950), 83 (1962). 

WORLD CONFERENCE ON MEDI- 
CAL EDUCATION. In 1953 the 1st 
World Conference on Medical Education 
was held in London. 600 delegates repre- 
senting 59 nations considered the prob- 
lems of undergraduate medical training. 
Further training to follow graduation 
from medical school was the main topic 
of a 2nd conference held in Chicago, 1959. 


^ BIRTH CONTROL 

CONTRACEPTION. Jeremy Bentham’s 
recommendations in favor of birth con- 
trol, 1797, were received without en- 
thusiasm in Britain; but w|^en Francis 
Place (1771-1854) suggested, 1822, in II- 
lustrations and Ptoofs of the Principle of 
Population, that contraception might ifc 
considered preferable to late marriage as 
a means of curbing reproduction, his 
ideas met with a more faxorable response. 

FAMILY PLANNING. In 1912 a So- 
cialist newspaper, The Call, published 
Margaret Sanger’s articles “What Every 
Woman Should Know,” and “What Every 
(iiil Should Know,” urging contraception 
as a means of emancipating women from 
unlimited childbearing. In 1914 Mrs. 
Sanger j)ublishcd infoimation about con- 
traception iti a pamphlet. Family Limita' 
twn, and in 1910 she opened the 1st 
biith-contiol clinic in the IJ.S. in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y Similar clinics opened in other 
US cities and these formed the National 
Birth Control League in 1917 and the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of Amer- 
ica in 1942. 

Marie Stopes initiated the birth-control 
movement in Britain, and the 1st clinic 
opened there in 1921. Sweden, which in 
the 1930’s esiablishexl tax-supported mu- 
nicipal clinics, was the 1st country to give 
public assistance to birth control. In other 
countries family limitation assistance in- 
cludes legalization of abortion and con- 
traception in Japan. 1948, government 
support to birth-control campaigns in 
India, 1950's; reestablishment of “abor- 
tion on request’’ in the USSR, 1955; and 
support for family planning in Chile, 
1963, the 1st predominantly Roman 
Catholic country to do so. 

THE PILL. The U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration approved the 1st oral 
contraceptive, 1960, following 5 years of 
field tests in Puerto Rico, Haiti, Los 
Angeles, San Antonio, and New York. 
“The Pill,” which was developed during 
the 1950's by Gregory Pincus, M. C. 
Chang, and John Rock, has been declared 
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effective in preventing pregnancy if taken 
according to prescription. 

PAPAL ENCYCLICAL. Oral contra 
ceptives, liowever, were condemned fjy 
Pope Paul VI in his encyclical Humanne 
vitae, 29 July, 1967, together with other 
forms of artificial contraception The 
rhythm method, sanctioned hy Pope Pius 
XI (encyclical (lastt (onnuhn, 1930), re- 
mained the only method of (ontraception 
a|Jproved hy the Roman (Jaiholic Church. 

PUBLIC-HEALTH LEGISLATION 

1ST HEALTH-INSURANCE SCHEME. 
In 1757 the British Parliament approved 
an art "for the relief of coal heavers 
working upon the River Thames." T he 
act required employers to make deduc- 
tions from the coal heavers’ wages. The 
money was then paid into a common 
fund lioin which sick, invalid, and aged 
workers received Ircnefits 1 mployer fraud 
forced the act to he ahaiidoiied, 1770, 
hut the system was reinstated, 1792. 

SLUM CLEARANCE. T he decade of 
the I7r)()‘s saw the 1st attempt at slum 
clearance in London W^roderi huildiiigs 
were replaced hy hrick, and the streets 
were paved, lighted, and drained in some 
areas. 

GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR HEALTH. [o.hann Peter Frank 
(17*1.5-1821) published T Complete Sys- 
tem of Medual Volity in 1779. Frank, 
who pr.icticed medicine in 10 slifferent 
cities in (iermany, Austria, and Russia, 
and served as head ol the General Hos- 
pital in Vienna, was the 1st to suggest 
that a government should he responsible 
for the health of its citizens. Far in ad- 
vance of his time, he urged international 
regulation of health and the establish- 
ment ol national authorities to coordi- 
nate efforts to improve hygiene and sani- 
tation. 

1ST FEDERAL HEALTH PRO- 
GRAM IN U.S. In 1798 Congress 
adopted .a plan for the insurance by the 
state of disabled seaYnen. The scheme was 
to he financed by a 20% deduction from 
mariner's wages. 


CHILD LABOR. The British Health 
and Morals of Apprentices Act, 1802, 
limited child workers to a 12-hr. clay. Al- 
though the acj was largely ineffective, its 
approvaf by Parliament made the British 
gcA'crnment the 1st to recognize its re- 
sponsibility for industrial conditions and 
awakened interest in child-labor reforms 
in other countries. The Factory Act of 
1819 prohibited the employment of chil- 
dren under 9 in British cotton mills, and 
limited children under 16 working in the 
industry to a 12 hr. workday. The Factory 
Act of 1833 foibade the employment of 
children under 9 in all British textile 
mills, and restricted those under 13 to an 
8-hr workday and those between 13 and 
18 to 12 hrs Fven more important, the 
act provided for the a[)pointmeni of 4 
factory mspectois to enforce these regula- 
tions and made 2 hrs of schooling each 
weekday mandatory for all children be 
tween the ages of 9 and 13 working in 
fac tories. 

In the US. the Isl child-labor law was 
en.uted iii Massachusetts, 1812 Six yrs. 
later Pennsylvania piohibited children 
undei 12 from w^orking in certain mills 
and limited their workday to 10 hrs. in 
other industries However, loopholes in 
the act and the mild puni.shment pre- 
sciibed foi violators rendered this legisla- 
tion ineffective. 

PUBLIC .SANITATION. In 1812 Ed 
win (Chadwick (1800-1890) published 
Report of an Irujuity into the Sanitary 
Conditiojis of the Labouring Population 
of (neat Britain (Tiadwick. who ad- 
vanced the "sanitary idea" by focusing 
concern on preventive group measures 
rather than the cure of imlividual in- 
stances of disease, is often regarded as the 
founder of modern public-health systems. 
His report recognized the correlation be- 
tween poverty and illness, and his recom- 
mendations favoring such innovations as 
daily refuse removal, abolition of cess- 
[jools. and a radical redesign of sewers 
were later adopted. 

FEMALE LABOR. In Britain the 
Mines and Collieries Act, 1812, forbade 
underground work by women and young 
children. In 1845 these prohibitions were 
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extended to print shops, in 1860 to 
bleaching and dveing works, in 1861 to 
lace factories, and in 1864, 1867. 1871, 
and 1878 to many other hazardous in- 
dustries. 

BRITISH PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 
1848. A milestone in public-health legisla- 
tion, this act established locally elected 
health boards, each of which appointed 
a medically trained health officer and 
created a sanitary code to serve as the 
standard for lemedying sanitation defects. 
Although the reforms inaugurated were 
short-lised, the act laid the basis for 
further public-health legislation. 

IJ.S. BOARDS OF HEALTH. The re 
port of the iNfassachusetts Sanitaiy Com- 
mission, 1850, by Lemuel Shat tuck (1793- 
1850) recommended the establishment of 
a state board of health. The Systematu 
Treatise, 1850. by the Ohio physician, 
Daniel Drake (178.5-1852), uiged the 
same reform. Howeser, Massachusetts did 
not institute sucli a board until 1869. 
Most other state and municipal govern- 
ments took similar action during the 
1870’s and I880’s, though Texas waited 
until 1909. 

BRITISH FOOD AND DRUGS ACT. 
1872. The Adulteration of Food and 
Drugs Act retjuired inspection and aiialy 
ses of most foodstuffs and levied a fine of 
£250 lor the 1st \iolation and 6 mos’. im 
piisonineiit at hard labor for 2nd of 
fenders. 

BRITISH PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 
1875. This act contained a complete sani- 
tary code which, following necessary 
adjustments and additions, is still in 
operation in the ILK. 

POLLUTION. The Chicago City 
(Council adopted the Ist smoke ordinance 
in the U.S. in 1881. In 1912 the 1st 
federal water- pollution studies were un- 
dertaken by the Public Health Service. 

In the 20th cent, the increasing danger 
of air pollution was emphasized by nu- 
merous disasters: in the Meuse Valley in 
Belgium, 1-5 Dec., 1930, contaminants 
emanating from steel mills, power plants, 
glassworks, lime kilns, a zinc factory, a 
sulphuric-acid factory, and a fertilizer 
plant, all located within a 15-mi. area, 


caused, in exceptional atmospheric condi- 
tions. over bO deaths. \ meteorological 
iinersion and stagnation o\er Donora, 
Pa.. V.S., bn 27-31 Oct., 1*948, resulted in 
20 fatalities and 6,000 reported illnesses. 
On 24 Nov., 1050, a malfunctioning sul- 
phur removal unit at a« petroleum refinery 
in Poza Rica. Mexico, vented large quan- 
tities of hydrogen sulphide ftiio the aii, 
killing 22 and hospitalizing 320. A tem- 
perature iiuersion in London, 5-9 Dc€.. 
1952. was responsible for an increase m 
the death rate by 3,500 during the im- 
mediately ensuing months. 

COMPULSORY SICKNESS INSUR- 
ANCE. The Ist compulsory health insur- 
ance stheme was originated, 1883, by Otto 
von Bismarck in Germany. Bismarck's 
plan pio\ided for free treatment, free 
medicine, and a cash allowance ’for in- 
dustrial and ceitain other manual workers. 
It dej)aite(l from common law doctrine, 
since })ioof of c'lnployer negligence was 
not recjuired before a workei received 
these benefits. Simil.ir schemes were 
.uiopted in Austria, 1888, Hungary, 1891, 
Luxemboiug, 1901, and Norway, 1909. 
rjie German plan also served as a model 
lor the British Workmen’s Compensation 
.Act of 1907 and for flic workmen’s com- 
pensation laws a|>|)roved by every state 
III the L.S. between 1902 and 1918. 

U .S. PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACT. 
1906. By this act Congress prohibited the 
manufacture, transportation, or sale of 
adulterated food. The legislation had 
minimal effect, however, since the courts 
narrowly defined "adulteration," and the 
"distinctive name'exemption" was a wide 
loophole which permitted the sale of 
virtually anything provided its manufac- 
turer gave it a "distinctive name.” 

HEALTH EDUCATION. After World 
War 1, health education became a major 
preoccupation of many governments. The 
USSR estalilished a de[)artment of health 
education within the Commissariat of 
Health, the U.S. set up a similar division 
within the Public Health Service, and 
the British founded a Central Council 
for Health Educatiofi. Public-health ac- 
tivity, including education, began in 
India shortly after the Government of 
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India Act of 1919 placed health adminis^ 
tration under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 

U S. SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. 1935. 
'This act included health provisions, such 
as maternal and child health care, aid to 
(rippled children, child-welfare services, 
vocational rehabilitation, and assistance 
to state public health programs. The plan 
was financed by etjual contributions by 
employers and employees. 

• NEW ZEALAND SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT. 1938. T his New Zealand Act pro- 
vided (om[)leiely state-supported hospital 
and medical care for the entire popula- 
tion. A tax of Is. 6d. in the pound was 
approved to jray for the medical atten- 
tion and other social benefits provided by 
the act. 

U.S. FOOD. DRUG. AND COSMETIC 
ACT. 19.38. Following the deaths of 73 
persons who had taken a poisonous drug, 
elixir sulfanidimide (the Pure Food and 
Drug Act of 190() did not prohibit the 
distribution of poisonous drugs) , this 
act eliminated major loopholes in the 
earlier legislation. 

BRITISH DISABLED PERSONS EV 
PLOYMENT ACT. 1944. The basis of 
vocational rehabilitation in Britain, the 
act provided for employment of the dis- 
abled-to be arranged by reset tleruem of- 
ficers in the Miiiistry of Labour— and 
established the quota pf disabled workers 
each employer was required to engage. 
Austria, France, Germany. Greece, and 
Israel, among other countries, adbpted 
similar ‘‘quota" arrangements. In the 
USSR the handicapped are retrained by 
the Ministry of .Social Welfare and em- 
ployers are required to provide them with 
suitable work. 

BRITISH NATIONAL INSURANCE 
ACT. 1946. The act insured employees 
against accidental personal injury and 
industrial disease arising from their par- 
ticular employment. Coverage under the 
act became compulsory: previously, bene- 
fit plans had depended on the payment 
of workmen’s compensation insurance. 

BRITISH NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT. 1946. This act provided 
complete medical care for the entire 
population of England and Wales. The 


government had 1st guaranteed sickness 
benefits to workers in 1911, when the Na- 
tional Insurance Act had been passed. 
This early act provided treatment, drugs, 
and cash allowances for nonmanual 
workers earning less than £160 per year 
and for all manual laborers. Financed by 
levies on employers and employees in 
addition to contributions from the state, 
it benefited 16 m. workers. The 1946 act 
fully socialized medicine in England and 
Wales. Financed by a flat-rate system of 
payment, the National Health Service was 
organized to provide medical service for 
all. Each citizen was to select the doctor 
by whom he wished to be treated, and 
the government contracted to pay the 
doctor a fee for each patient on his list. 
In 1947 the act was extended to .Scotland. 

U.S. NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH 
ACT. 1946. The Congress approved funds 
to finance research and training programs 
and to aid the states in founding com- 
munity mental-health centers. 

CANCER AND CIGARETTE SMOK- 
ING. In 1963 Anton Ochsner (b. 1896) 
in the U.S. released a study showing that 
cigarette smoking was responsible for an 
increased incidence of lung cancer. His 
findings were confirmed by a British gov- 
ernment study and by a report by the 
American (dancer Society. 1964. In 1964 
the surgeon general of the U.S. reported 
that "cigarette smoking is a health hazard 
of sufficient importance to warrant reme- 
dial actions." In response to this, Con- 
gress, 1964, approved the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and .Advertising Act 
which retjuired the warning "Caution: 
Cigarette Smoking May Be Hazardous to 
Your Health" to be printed on all ciga- 
rette packages sold in the U.S. after 1 
Jan., 1966. Several European countries 
have since adopted similar measures. 

CANADIAN HOSPITAL INSUR- 
ANCE ACT. 1958. The Canadian govern- 
ment, by the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act of 1958, under- 
took to provide grants-in-aid to the indi- 
vidual provinces, which in turn were to 
provide unlimited hospitalization in ward 
beds and hospital outpatient diagnostic 
services. 
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BRITISH MENTAL HEALTH ACT. 
1959. Passed by Parliament in an effort 
to eliminate legal and social distinctions 
between mental and physi|j:al illness and 
to provide care for sick person! not re- 
quiring instituiionali/ation, the act made 
it possible for any mental patient to be 
treated on an informal basis. Hospital- 
ized patients might have their cases 
regularly reviewed to determine whether 
further residential care was necessary. 
Before this the Mental Treatment Act 
of 1930. which had relaxed tlie provisions 
of the Lunacy Act of 1890 that had made 
all hospitalized mental patients sul)jcct 
to compulsion, regulated the care of the 
menially ill in Britain. 

MEDICARE. A ^^edicare Bill w'as ap- 
proved by the US. Coiigiess in lOfia 
Hospitalization benefits under Medicare 
provide up to 00 days of hospital care to 
the aged for each spell of illness, with 
the patient paying the 1st SIO of his 
hosf)ifal expenses and $10 a day after the 
1st ()0 days Part of the plan, which be- 
came effective in 1907, also pays for up to 
100 days of nursing home care follow’ing 
3 or more days of hospitalization, and 
provides up to 100 different medical ser- 
vices (eg., home nursing) alter discharge 
from a hospital or nursing home. Other 
benefits include ouipaiiciu diagnostic 
services, with the patient paying the Ist 
S20 and 20«\', of the costs from the same 
hospital during a 20-day period, and a 
lifetime limit of 190 days of inpatient 
psychiatric care. This part of the plan is 
financed by compulsory taxes on earnings, 
which began in 1966 at V\o of 1% (half 
paid by the employer and half by the em- 
ployee) and are scheduled to rise to 1.6% 
by 1987. A voluntary supplementary plan 
is also available to individuals 65 or older. 
Under this option each subscriber pays a 
S3 monthly fee which is matched by an 
equal contribution from the federal gov- 
ernment. In return, after the patient pays 
the first $50 of his annual medical ex- 
penses, the federal government assumes 
responsibility for 80% of the fees result- 
ing from physicians’ and surgeons’ care, 
up to 100 home health services (without 
previous hospitalization) , lab tests, surgi- 
cal dressings, etc. Outpatient psychiatric 


services are limited to $250 or .50% of the 
expenses, whichever is smaller. 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION 
OF HEALTH 

NEUTRALITY OF MILITARY HOS- 
PITALS. Sir John Pringle (1707-82) 
recomrnendetl in Oh^ewatunis on the 
Disease of the Atrny, 1752^ that the mili- 
tary hospitals of both protagonists iluri'ftg 
the Baltic of Dettingcn, 171.3. should have 
been regarded as sanctuaries. His siigges 
tion foieshadowed the plan adopteil at 
the Ist mtriing of the Red (aoss. 18l»3. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 
CONFERENITS. The 1st International 
Sanitary Conference, 1851, marked the 
beginning of woildwide control ol public 
health. Representatives Iroin .Austria. 
France. Creetc, the Papal States, Portu- 
gal, Sardinia. Russia, the 2 Snilres. Spain, 
the Ottoman Empire, I'uscany, anil Brit- 
ain gathered in Paris to establish mini- 
mum (]uarantine regulations in the wake 
of the great cholera epidemics then sweep- 
iyg Eurojie Similar conferences met 
regularly thereafter to case barriers to 
trade and jirotect Europe against exotic 
pestileiues. Hut not until the 13th Inter- 
national Sanitary (Conference, 1903, was 
sufficient information on cause and con- 
trol available for ^adetjuate plans to be 
made to cope effectively with the 3 prin- 
cipal epidemic diseases of the time: 
cholera, plague, and yellow fever. 

RED CROSS. Influenced by the wide- 
spread suffering of the French, Italian, 
and Austrian troops during the Battle 
of Solferino, Jean Henri Dunam (1828- 
1910) published A Memory of Solferino, 
1862. His suggestion that a relief organ- 
ization be founded in peacetime • that 
would be available to aid the wounded 
in time of war led to the establishment of 
a committee, 1863, which later became 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross. The 1st national Red Cross so- 
cieties were founded, 1861, in Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Spain; by the mid- 
1960's more than 100 national organiza- 
tions existed. Originally designed to help 
victims of war, the Red Cross since the 
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end of World War I has expanded its 
operations to include peacetime activities 
such as assistance to the victims of natural 
disasters. 

PAN-AMERICAN SANITARY BU- 
REAU. This bureau, with headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., was founded, 1902, 
to work toward the eradication of yellow 
fever. 

BERN CONFERENCES. Conferences 
held at Bern, Switzerland, in 1905, 1906, 
aiAl 101. S led to international conventions 
outlawing the use of white phosphorus in 
matches, employment of women and chil- 
dren utider 16 at night, and stipulating 
hours of labor for such workers. 

DRUG FORMULAE STANDARD!- 
ZATION. In 1906 the 1st international 
agreement was signed for the "Uniheation 
of the Formulae of Potent Drugs ” 

DISSEMINATION OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH INFORMATION. In 1909 the 
Office International d’Hygit'nie Publique 
was founded with headtjuarters in Paris 
to disseminate publit-healtli information, 
especially data on communicable diseases. 

NARCOTICS CONTROL. The 1st in 
ternational conicrence on narcotics cofl- 
trol met in Shanghai, 1909. The Hague 
Opium Convention, 1912, required inter- 
national control of the production, im- 
portation. and export of raw opium and 
coca leaves and domestic regulation of 
their manufacture, distribution, and use. 
These objectives were included in the 
1919-20 peace treaty and were upheld by 
the League of Nations. The Geireva Con- 
vention, 1925, attempted to establish an 
opium production quota system and en- 
trusted the Health Committee of the 
League with the task of determining 
which narcotics should be placed under 
international control. 

SOVIET LABOR CODE. 1922. The 
labor code of the USSR, 1922, theoreti- 
cally included a comprehensive social- 
service and medical-aid program financed 
by heavy taxes levied on employing 
agencies. .Mthough the constitution of 
19S6 reaffirmed this plan, it did not go 
into actual operatiofi until after World 
War II. Health care in the USSR is 
standardi/eil, and. most services are pro- 
vided by polyclinics, health centers em- 


ploying general practitioners, specialists, 
and public-health experts. 70,000 village 
and street committees are responsible for 
sanitary matters and medical care within 
their indi\idua( jurisdictions. 

LEAGUE HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
TION. In 1923 the Permanent Health 
Organization of the League of Nations 
was created, with headquarters in Geneva. 

BRUSSELS AGREEMENT. 1924. This 
agreement introduced free medical care 
for seamen in major world seaports. It 
was part of an attempt to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease and was 
carried out under the auspices of the Of- 
fice International d’Hygi^'iie Publique, 
the League of Nations, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, the International 
Union against Venereal Disease and the 
Treponematoses, and the Belgian govern- 
ment. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 
CONVENTION. 1926. This agreement 
added smallpox and typhus to the list of 
quarantinablc diseases (the others were 
malaria, plague, and yellow fever) and 
made the Office International d'Hygi^ine 
Publique a clearinghouse for data on 
epidemics throughout the world. 

INTERNATIONAL PHARMACO- 
POEIA. In 1929 an international agree- 
ment provided for the compilation of an 
international pharmacopoeia. It was 
signed by 26 nations. 

UNICEF. In 1946 the United Nations 
International Children's Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF-after 1953 the UN Children’s 
Fund) was established to aid children in 
countries devastated by World War II and 
to promote cliild health throughout the 
world after the emergency conditions of 
the postwar era had passed. 

NARCOTICS PROTOCOL OF 1946. 
This agreement placed all prior narcotics 
control instruments under the supervision 
of the UN and replaced the Opium Ad- 
visory Committee of the League of Na- 
tions by the UN Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. A further protocol, 1948, provided 
the means whereby new drugs might be 
added to the controlled categories. By 
1953 more than 50 nations had agreed to 
drastic limitations on opium production, 
and the Single Convention of 1961 codi- 
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Bed the provisions of numerous multi- 
lateral treaties. 

WORLD MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The World Medical Assc^ciaiion for the 
promotion of closer ties amon^ national 
medical organizations was established in 
1947. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZA- 
TION. In 1948 the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO) was established with head- 
quarters in Geneva. The organization 
aims to provide the highest possible IcncI 
of health for all peoples and to increase 
international co-operation for impro\ed 
health conditions. A specialized agency 
of the UN, WHO absorbed the League 
of Nations Health Organization and the 


Office International d’Hygi^ne Publique, 
but the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 
continues to function both as an indepen- 
dent org.lni/aiion and as WHO’s regional 
office in the Western Hemisphere. 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 
REGULATIONS. 1951. These regula- 
tions weie drawn up by the World Health 
Assembly and leplaccd a multiplicity of 
earlier international health conventions. 
They stipidate the saniiarv standards artu! 
measures to be enforced against cotfta 
gious diseases at seaports and aii ports 
open to international traffic, and include 
provisions for sanit.iry documents such as 
\accinaiion and othei health certifica- 
tions. 
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REUGION 


Roman Catholicism 

ISTHCENT. DECLINE IN THE 
CHURCH’S POWER. Deism, which 
spread from England to France in the 
18th cent., l}ecame an important element 
in antichurch ideologies. While the deists 
and the philosopher attacked the religious 
doctrines of the church, Fcbronianism,* 
Gallicanism. and Josephinism sought to 
limit the authority of the pope and give 
the church a local character. Agitation 
by these groups led to the expulsion of 
the Je.suits from Portugal, 17,59, from 
France, 1764, and from Spain, Naples, 
and Parma, 1767. Bowing to diplomatic 
pressure, Pope Clement XIV (reigned 
1769-74) dissolved the Society of Jesus, 
9 June, 1773. With the onset of the 
French Revolution further attempts were 
made to limit the church’s power. The 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 12 July, 
1790, sought to reorganize the French 
Catholic Church, but resulted in a schism. 
The papal bull Caritas, 13 Apr., 1791, 
condemned the innovations. Persecution 
of the church in France continued until 
the Concordat of 10 Apr., 1802. 

19TH CENT. REVIVAL. After the 
collapse of the Napoleonic Empire, the 
church began to reassert its power in 
Europe as well as beneht from a revival of 
belief. In reaction to the Enlightenment, 
spokesmen fqr Ultra montanism such as 
Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821) and 
Fdicit^ de Lamennais (1782-1854) em- 


phasized the infallibility of the church. 
The 18th-cent. pattern of church-state 
conflitt was replaced by papal concordats 
with Saidinia anil Bavaria, 1817, Naples, 
1818. and the Netherlands. 1827. The 
French concordat was revised, 1819, while 
special arrangements were worked out 
with Prussia, 1821. and later with other 
Get man states. The unival of faith led 
to the establishment of a numbei of new 
orders. The Society of Jesus was revived, 
1811, while missionary orders were cs- 
tablishcd, such as the Oblates of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary Immaculate, 1816, 
the Marists, 1817, the Lyons Society of 
.\frican Missions, 1856, the Fathers of the 
Holy ^Spirit, 1848, and the White Fathers, 
1868. 

CHALLENGE OF LIBERALISM. The 
revival of faith continued throughout the 
19th cent., but the church felt itself 
threatened by the re emergence of na- 
tionalism and by the development of 
liberal doctrines which challenged it in 
matters of marriage, education, and au- 
thority. Pius VllI (reigned 1829-30) is- 
sued the encyclical Traditi humilitati 
nostrae, 24 May, 1829, to promote Chris- 
tian education, maintain marriage laws, 
and oppose secret societies. During the 
pontiheate of Gregory XVI (reigned 
1831-46) a number of other encyclicals 
were issued to counter the wave of liberal- 
ism both in the church and in society. 
Of these Mirari vos, 15 Aug., 1832, which 
denounced the program of the Liberal 
Catholics, was the most important. 

PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. The reign 
of Pius IX (1846-78) was initially seen 
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as liberal but, following the upheavals of 
1848-50. Pius joined the counterrc\olu- 
tion against liberalism and nationalism. 
He strengthened his hold on the church 
when he declared the lAmaciflaie Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be 
dogma, 8 Dec., 1854. This was the 1st 
time a dogma of the church had been 
promulgated without consulting a coun- 
cil, and thus served as a demonstration of 
the pope's authority within the church. 
In the Syllabus of Errors, which was ap- 
pended to the encyclical Quanto (ura, 8 
Dec.. 18G4, and in a number of other 
declarations Pius IX detailed the chinch's 
stance against liberalism. The church 
hierarchy, which was fully under ultra- 
montane control, concurred with Pius' 
actions, and during Vatican Council 1. 
8 Dec.. 1K()9-1 Sept.. 1870. defined the 
dogma of the infallibility of the pope 
while speaking ex cathedra on questions 
of faith or morals. 18 July. 1870 

DEFEAT OF LIBERALISM. The 
growing conservativism of the pope and 
the church hieraichy led to the du isiori 
of the church, 1st in France and then else- 
wheie, into Liberal and ultramontane 
factions. In Germany the Liberal Munich 
school of theology led by [ohannes von 
Ddllinger (1799-1890) was challenged by 
the Mainz school. In England, Dcillingcr’s 
disciple Lord Acton (18.34-1902) and 
Richard Simpson (1820-76) faced increas- 
ing opposition from the hierarchy, while 
John Henry Cardinal Newman (1801- 
90), the leader of the Anglican (onverts, 
was regarded with great suspicion. By the 
end of Pius’ reign the Liberal move- 
ment had been overcome, and papal 
authority in spiritual matters secured. 
The temporal power of the < hurch was 
cut short, however, by the occupation of 
Rome by Italian forces, 20 Sept., 1870. 
I'he conservativism of the national 
churches was an important factor in the 
major church-state conflicts in Germany 
(Kulturkampf) , 1871-90; in France, 1879- 
1914; and in Mexico, 1913-37. 

THE CHURCH AND MODERN SO- 
CIETY. Under Leo XIII (reigned 1878- 
1903) the church began a graclual adjust- 
ment to modern society. His encyclical 
Aeterni patris, 4 Aug., 1879. which estab- 
lished Thomism at the center of Catholic 


theology, was a step toward improving 
the education of the clergy. Building 
upon the teachings of Caidin.d Manning 
(1808-91) of England 'and Bishop Ket- 
teler (1811-77) of Germany. L.eo directed 
the church toward a ('.atholic lesponse to 
the problems of irulusirial society. The 
encyclical Rrrum novarum, 15 May, 1891, 
announced the church’s support of social 
justice, while the ideas of Christian 
democracy were given limited support in 
Graves de (ommuni re,* 18 Jan.. IWl. 
Pius X (leigned 1903-14) amplified Leo’s 
social doctrines and affirmed the ideas of 
(.atholic Action under church control. 
Catholic .\ction was given its greatest 
impetus by the encytlical f/fii ^rcano Dei, 
23 Dec. 1922. issued bv Pius \I (reigned 
1922-39) In Quadragesima anno, the 
2nd of the great social encyclicals.' 15 May, 
1931, Pius XI picssed for the implementa- 
tion of social leforms. 1 his stanct* was 
taken up bv subsetjuent popes, and in 
Mater et Ma^idta, 14 July, 1961. John 
XXIII (reigned 19.58 -(>3) biought the 
church’s social docttines up to date. 

MODERNISM AND AFTER. Attempts 
Jo reconcile the teadiings of the chinch 
with the findings ol science led, in the 
I890’s, to the lormation of .i modernist 
moiement Alfred Loisy (1857-1910) 
challenged the doctrine of the inerrancy 
of the Bible, while a number of other 
French (Catholics, looking to the church 
in Xmeiica as a niodel. pioclaimed the 
need for a fiee church in a fiee state. 
Despite Leo’s attack on the modernists in 
the encyclical Fravidentisswius Deus, 18 
No\ , I8b3, and the establishment ol the 
Pontifical Biblical (Commission to super- 
vise Catholic biblical studies. 1902, the 
movement flout ishcci in Catholic intellec- 
tual circles. The definitive condemnation 
of modernism came in 1907 with the 
decree Ijimentahih san extiu, 3 July, and 
the encyclical Pnuendi dornintd ^rc^is, 
8 Sept. \ number of modernist leaders 
were excommunicatecl. and the movement 
was crushed by 1910. 

Subsequent orthodox Catholic theology 
has followed along# the path laid down 
by Leo XI 11. The dogma of the Assump 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary was set 
forth by Pius XII in Munificentissirnu 
Deus, I Nov., 1950. The main current of 
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theoloj(y has been Neo-Thomism. of 
which [accrues Marirain (b. 1882) and 
fiiicnne Gilson (b. 1884) are fhe leading 
exponents. Gardinal Augustin Bra (1881- 
1968) has been influential in broadening 
the permissible scope of scriptural inter- 
pretation. Attempt^ to formulate a “new 
theology” incorporating evolutionism, ex- 
istentialism, 'and historicism were con- 
demned, however, by Pius XII in the 
en*..y(lical Hurnani generis, 12 Aug., 1950. 
Mlny of the Writirrgs of Pierre 'leilhard 
de (ihardin (1881-1955), which outlined 
a metaphysic of evolution, were banned 
from publication during his lifetime, but 
are now making an impact upon Catholic 
theology. John XXIII gave impetus to the 
ecumenical movement and summoned Vat- 
ican Council II, 1 1 Oct., 1962-8 Dec., 1965. 
Hans Rung (b. 1928) , who has sought to 
reconcile Barth (p. 971) below) and Catho- 
lic theology on the doctrine of justification, 
was appointed official theologian of the 
(Council. '1 he Council esokecl a number 
of liturgical innovations, and established 
the [iiinciplc of collegiality. by which the 
pope shares power with the bishops of 
tlie church. With the publication, how- 
ever, of the encyclical Humanae vitae, ‘io 
July, 1968, which condemned all methods 
of artificial contraception, Pope Paul VI, 
whose reign began in I96,S, may have set 
aside this principle 

Protestantism 

EVANGELICALISM. The decisive mo- 
ment in the rise of evangelicalism from 
its I6th-cent. pietist ic origins was the 
beginning of the Methodist movement in 
England. Based on the teachings of }ohn 
(1708-91) and Charles (1707-88) Wesley 
and George Whitefield (1714-70), the 
movement did not separate from the 
Anglican Church until American Method- 
ists demanded their own clergy following 
the American Revolution. Presbyters were 
ordained by John Wesley for the Ameri- 
can Church in 1784, and later for Scot- 
land and England. Between 1795 and 
1836 the ''separation# from the Church of 
England was completed. Conflicts over 
leadership and methods led to secessions: 
the Methodist New Connection, 1797, the 


Primitive Methodists, 1812, and the Bible 
Christians, 1818. Evangelical techniques 
spread to the Baptists and Congregation- 
alists, who experienced revivals, as well as 
to the Oliurch' of England, where evan- 
gelicalism became the decisive force in 
the early 19ih cent. Isaac Milner (1750- 
1820) and Charles Simeon (1759-1836) 
were the early religious leaders of the 
movement, and the Clapham Sect its phil- 
anthropic arm. 

MISSIONS. Evangelicalism also gave 
impetus to new missionary societies. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, founded 1792, 
the London Missionary .Society, 1795, the 
Church Missionary Society, 1799, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1804, 
and the Methodist Missionary .Society, 
1813, were the main English movements. 
On the (Continent, the Basel Mission was 
established in 1815, the Berlin and Paris 
Missionary Societies 1821, the Rhenish 
Missionary Society 1828, the Swedish So- 
ciety 1835, Leipzig .Society 1836, Bremen 
.Society 1836, and the Noiwegian Society 
1842. 

NORTH AMERICAN PROTES- 
TANTISM. In North .Vincrica the evan- 
gelical movement aided in the rapid 
growth of Baptist and Methodist denomi- 
nations. It also gave birth to a number of 
benevolent and missionarv societies, such 
as the American Board of ('ommissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 1810, the .American 
Education Society, 1815, the American 
Bible Society, 1816. and the American 
Sunday School Union, 1824. The repeated 
evangelical revivals of the 19th cent, gave 
rise to a large number of sects. The 
Adventists were one oflslioot that arose in 
response to the millennial prophecies of 
William Miller (1782-1849) . The 7th.Day 
Adventist Church established by Ellen G. 
White (1827-1915) stemmed from Miller’s 
preaching, as did the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) 
founded by Joseph Smith (1805-44) in 
1830. However, after its movement to 
Utah in 1847 under the leadership of 
Brigham Young (1801-77), the Mormon 
Church diminished the adventist empha- 
sis. The Jehovah’s Witnesses were estab- 
lished as the Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society, 1879, by Charles Taze 
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Russell (1852-1916). The Christian Sci- 
ence Church, established in 1879 by Mary 
Baker Eddy (1821-1910) , was a sect which 
based itself upon special knowledge and 
prayer healing A revulsion froTn Calvin- 
istic orthodoxy led to the foundation of 
the American Unitarian Movement. 1825. 
while the Universalists were established 
as a separate denomination in 1833. 

ROMANTICISM AND ITS RE- 
SPONSES. The 19th-cent. leaction to the 
Enlightenment gave birth to romanticism, 
which in religious thought led to an 
emphasis upon the nonrational aspects of 
the human mind. The main figures of tht 
romantic philosophy of religion were 
Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). Georg 
Hegel (1770-1831) , and Hegel's opj)onent 
Friedrich Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 
Outside Germany the movement had its 
greatest impact in American transcen- 
dentalism. Within Germany it gave birth 
to a number of diverse responses. Lu- 
theran orthodoxy denied the tenets of 
the romantic school, and instead revived 
confessionalism, which stressed doctrine, 
the sacraments, and church discipline Its 
main spokesmen were Ernst Wilhelm 
Hengstenberg (1802-69) and Gottlieb von 
Harless (1806-79). Ferdinand Christian 
Bauer (1792-1860) , the main figure of the 
Tubingen school, moved away from the 
speculation of Hegelianism to a closer 
analysis of the New Testament. Bauer 
stimulated the development of Biblical 
criticism, which flourished in the late 19th 
cent. David Friedrich Strauss (1808-74) 
and Ernest Renan (1823-92) were among 
the leading figures in the attempt to 
reconstruct the life of Jesus, as was 
Albrecht Ritschl (1822-89), who rejected 
the association of Christianity with any 
form of metaphysics, and the chinch his- 
torian Adolf von Harnack (1851-1930). 
With the publication of The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, 1906, by Albert Schweit- 
zer (1875-196.5) the I9th-cerit. delineation 
of Christ in ethical terms was replaced 
by one in theological terms. 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Fol 
lowing the passage of the Irish Church 
Act of 1833, the Oxford movement arose 
in England to assert the independent 
authority of the clergy as the successors of 


the apostles. The movement was led byi 
John Keble (1792-1866); Edward B. 
Pusey (1800-82) , the most famous of the 
English •Traciarians; and John Henry ^ 
Newman (1801-90). When Newman left 
the movement in 1845 to join the Roman 
Catholic Church. w\iere he became the 
central figure in the revival of English 
Catholicism, the Oxford movement w'ent 
into decline. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SO- 
CIAL GOSPEL. Anglicans under ^he 
leadership of [ohn Malcolm Ludlow 
(1821-1911) and Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice (1805-72) were among the 1st to 
respond to the conditions of industrial 
society Their movement, Christian So- 
cialism, flourished between 1848 and 1854. 
The .\nglitan Church took up the chal- 
lenges of industrial society with the or- 
ganization of the Guild of .St. Matthew, 
1877. and the Christian Social Union, 
1889. The Y.M.CA. was founded by 
George Williams (1821-1905) in 1844, 
while the Y.W.C.A. had its beginnings in 
1855. Both organizations sought to com- 
bine religious and social objectives. Eng- 
Ijsh and .American nonconformists were 
deeply involved in the temperance move- 
ment. and also in the efforts to reach the 
urban poor through the .Salvation Army, 
oiganized in 1878 by William Booth 
(1829-1912), and the Volunteers of 
.America, established by Booth’s son Bal- 
lington (1859-194(5) in 1896. In Germany 
the writings of Albrecht Ritschl, one of 
the founders of modern Liberal Protes- 
tantism, helped to provide a theological 
basis for the social gospel. The inspira- 
tion for a Christian social movement 
came, however, from leaders of the Inner 
Mission, such as Johann H. Wichern 
(1808-81) and Adolf Stocker (1835- 
1909), and in the U..S from such figures 
as Walter Raushenbusch (1861-1918). 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. While 
Biblical criticism provided the internal 
challenge to Protestantism, science pro- 
vided the external one. After the publica- 
tion of Charles Darwin’s Origin of Spe- 
(les, 1859, the liteial interpretation of 
Genesis was undermined. Anthropologi- 
cal studies of primitive societies chal- 
lenged the concept of the universality of 
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the moral code, while the rise of “social 
Darwinism” alienated large numbers of 
intellectuals from organized religion. Lib- 
eral theology attempted to accommodate 
the new doctrines of science, while 
American fundamentalism, which arrived 
at its views at a Bible conference at Ni- 
agara in 1895, rejected them. 

THE RISE OF REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 'ITie conflict between 
church leadershij), supported by the state, 
ariij evangelicalism led to a numl)er of 
reformed Calvinist churches in the 19th 
tent. In Scotland about 1/3 of the clergy 
and laity of the Scottish Kirk broke away 
to form the Free Church of Scotland 
under the leadership of I honias Chal- 
mers (1780-1817) in 18^3. I'he Scottish 
churches were not reunited until 1929. A 
revival in Swit/erland led to the breakup 
of several of the established canton 
churches: the Free (diurcli of Vaud was 
organi/ed in 1819, the Free Church of 
(icneva in 1819, and the Independent 
Evangelical Church of Neuchatel in 1873. 
The repercussions of this movement had 
their gre.itest efiect in France, where the 
Reformed (diurch was sharply divided 
throughout the 19th cent. Following the 
separation of church and state in 1905, 
the Reformed Church divided into 3 
churches. In the Netherlands the, estab- 
lished Dutch Church was split by a seces- 
sion in 1831 which led to the formation 
of the Christian Reformed Church. An- 
other grou|) broke away in 1886 and 
joined the Cliristian Reformed Church in 
1892. 

THE THEOLOGY OF CRISTS. Lib 
eral theology, which had dominated 
Protestant thought in the last half of the 
19th cent., was shattered by World War I. 
Optimism gave way to a revival of the 
teachings ol Sdien Kierkegaard (1813- 
55) , and the theology of crisis became the 
dominant form of 20th-ccnt. Protestant 
theology. Karl Barth (1886-1968), the 
founder of the movement, emphasized 
that man and his religion stood under the 
judgment of God (the Krisis) , and that 
God was appioaciwble only through 
faith. Frnil Brunner (b. 1889) broke with 
Barth to formulate a more personalistic 
approach to' Christ, while Rudolf Bult- 


mann (b. 1884) combined crisis theology 
with Heidegger’s system of existentialism; 
he also stressed the need to “demytholo- 
gize” the Gospel in order to make it 
relate to‘ the situation of modern man. 
Reinhold Niebuhr (b. 1892), who has 
become increasingly critical of Barth's 
approach, was a pioneer of neo ortho- 
doxy in the United States. Paul Tillich 
(1886-1965) moved away from Barth's 
emphasis upon Biblical theology to 
elaborate a form of philosophical the- 
ology. 

THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT. 

Although the ecumenical movement had 
antecedents in the 19th cent.— the forma- 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance. 1846, 
and the organization of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, 1895— the 
movement effectively dates from an In- 
ternational Missionary C.onference held 
at Edinburgh in 1910. 1 he movement was 
given im[)eius through the 1925 Univer- 
.sal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work organized by Nathan S(3derblom 
(1866-1931) and the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order of 1927. Mis- 
sionary conferences held at Jerusalem, 
1928. and at T ambaram, 1938, brought in 
many of the Asian and African churches. 
I'he Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work, which promoted the development 
of lay institutions, and the Edinburgh 
Conference on Faith and Order were held 
in 1937. They laid the groundwork for 
the World Council of Churches, which 
was established at .Amsterdam on 23 Aug., 
1948. 

Eastern Orthodoxy 

DECLINE OF THE ECUMENICAL 
PATRIARCH.ATE. Until the early 19th 
cent, the heads of the various Greek and 
Slavic Orthodox churches of the Balkans 
weie selected by the ecumenical patriarch 
at Constantinople. As these nations won 
their independence from the Ottoman 
Empire, their churches asserted the right 
to elect their own primates and to be self- 
governing. The Greek Church was de- 
clared autocephalous in 1833, the Serbian 
Church in 1878, the Rumanian Church in 
1885, and the Bulgarian Church in 1908. 
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RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 

In the 19th cent, ilie Russian Orthodox 
Church underwent a spiritual and theo* 
logical revival. A form of evangelical 
awakening was inspired t]\c 95 tartsi or 
elders, intense ascetics credited with the 
gift of healing. The most important of 
the startsi was St. Serafim of Sarov (1759- 
1833). In rheology there was a return to 
the patristic traditions arid a reaction 
against western thought. I'he main Sla\o- 
phile thinkers were .Alexei S. Khomiakov 
(1801-()0), Feodor Dostoevski (1821-81), 
and Vladimir S. Soloviev (1853-1900) . 
Under the influence of Soloviev's leach 
ings. Nicholas Rcidyaev (1874-1918) and 
Sergius Bulgakov (1871-1911) reacted 
against Marxism and pioneered a reno- 
vated Orthodox theology in the 20tli cent. 

The Holy Synod, which acted as the 
government of the church, became moie 
closely bound to the czarist regime as the 
19th cent, progressed. Alter the bolshe- 
viks gained power in 1917, the church, 
which was seen as a bulwaik of the 
monarchy, was subjected to intense perse- 
cution, 1918-27. Dining World War II, 
however, the government permitted the 
election of a new pairiaich (the post had 
been vacant since 1925), and the church 
entered an era of limited toleration. 

Judaism 

CABALI.SM AND HASIDISM. Ciabalistic 
plnlosphy gave rise to mysticism and to a 
number of messianic movements in 18th- 
cent. Europe. 1 lie most important of 
these was led by Jacob Frank (1726-91) 
and his daughter F\e (d. 1817). Ihe 
mystical teachings of Cabalism were ab- 
sorbed into the doctrines of Israel ben 
Elie/er (known as the Baal Shem 'Fov, 
1700-1760) , the founder of Hasidism. Op- 
position to Hasidism centered around 
Elijah, the Gaon of Vilna (1720-97) , and 
the Misnagdim (the "Opponents”). Dur- 
ing the 19th cent, this schism within the 
East European Jewish community gradu- 
ally healed. 

REFORMISM. The Jewish Enlighten- 
ment began in Germany under the leader- 
ship of Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) . 


The challenges to Jewish life brought ^ 
about by the breakdown of the ghetto 
system and the final emancipation of the 
Jews (beginning in Fiante. 27 Sept.. 1791, 
and spreading to Prussia, 1812 and 1848, ' 
England, 1858, Austria Himg.iiv, 1867, 
Italy. 1870. and Riissja. 1917) led to Re- 
foimisin as wtll as assimilation (to the 
Cienlile woihh and /ioniwn. Najuileon 
aided the spie.ul of Refoim Jiulaism 
tbnuigh his sponsoiship ol the Gi.^nd 
Sanhedrin. 9 Feb. 180? 1 he Ref(*im 

moxemeni (entered iniiiallv on (.ei- 
maii\. wheie the 1st Refoiin svnagogue 
was est.iblislu\l in 1810. ralinudic Juda- 
ism was undeniiined in the wiitings of 
\l)ra!i.im (ieigei (1810 71) .md S.imuel 
Holdheim (1806- (iO). while the Reform 
So(iet) ol Fiankiuit. in its Declar.ition of 
181.3, ie|etied the doctiincs of the "Fal- 
mud. 1 lu‘ aims and jiratiues of the 

moveinent weie elaboi.ited m rabbinic 
(otifereiues held in Hrimswiik, 1811. 

Fiankfurt. 181^), and Breslau, 1816 

.Milder lor ms of Relorm Judaisui spread 
t(> Bnt.iin in 1810, to the U S. wliete the 
leloini nio\(‘nu‘iit d.ites lioin the .niival in 
I8I60I Isa.u Masei Wise, .itid 10 l i.mie in 
T907. \iiempts to i.iiiie Reloiin (ongug.i- 
tions resulted in the iotmation of the 

Unioti of ,\ineii(.in Hebrew (.otigieg.i 
tions, 10 July, 1873 the Cieniial (.onlei- 
ence of .Ametu.in Rabbis, 9 |ulv, 1889, ,md 
the World Union lot Piogtessne Judaism, 
10 Jul\, 1926 

COUNTERREFORM. Reform was uii 
able to in. ike he.idway against Orthodox 
Judaism in E.istern l urope, the .Middle 
Fast, or Africa. Ihe Union of Orthodox 
Jewish Congreg.riions, lounded 8 June, 
1898, became the spokesman for Ortho- 
doxs in the U S., while the Agudaih 
Israel was esi.ibiished. 8 May, 1912, to 
function .is the intei national aiithorriy in 
matters of Orihodox law. Attempts to 
define a middle ground between Ortho- 
doxy and Reform gave rise to the neo- 
Orthodoxy ol Samson Raphael Hirsch 
(1898-88) in (ierniany, and to the Con- 
servative Judaism (jl Solomon* Schechter 
(1850-1915) in the U.S. 'J’he United 
Synagogues of .America, founded 23 Feb., 
1913, affiliated Conservative synagogues in 
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the II S ;in(I (ianacla. In 1922 Mordccai 
M. Kajdan (b 1881) established the 
Retonstructionist movement in the U.S. 

Islam 

REFORMISM. 'J'he 1st Islamic reform 
movements were directed against the in- 
ternal deterioration of the faith. The 
Wahabi (Wahh.lbi) movement, founded 
c. , 17-1^ by Mohammed ibn-Abd-al- 
W^ifiab (Nfuh.lmmad ‘Abd al-Wahhab) 
(1703-87) . rejected Sufism and demanded 
a return to early, puritanical Islam. The 
impad of Wahabi ideas led to the forma- 
tion of the Faiaidi sect under Shariat Allah 
(Shari'al All.lh) , c. 1804, in India, but 
all other major Islamic reformers and 
movements have shown deep Sufi influ- 
ence. In 1781 'Mimed al-Tijani (Ahmad 
al-Tijani) (I737-I81.5) founded the Sufist 
7'ijaniya ( I’ijaniyya) brotherhood, which 
became an important force in the western 
Sudan during the I9(h cent. Shan Wali- 
yullah of Delhi (170.3-81) emphasi/ed 
reform Sufism and a revival of Indo- 
Moslein jiower. 

Although the Sufi doctrine of union 
with (icjd was rejected by Ahmad ibn 
Idris (1700-1837) , the Idrisiyya movement 
which he founded, as well as the other 
missionary orders influenced by hii\i, were 
organ i/ecl along the lines of Sufi tariqas 
(tarujas) . Of these movements the most 
important were the Sahusiya (Sanusiyya) , 
founded in 1837 by Mohammed ibn Ali 
al-Sanusi (Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al Sanusi) 
(1791-1851) in Ciyrenaica, the Mirgha- 
niyya of Mohammed lithmari al-Mirghani 
(Muhammad ‘IJthman al-Mirghani) 
(1793-1853). and the Rashidiyya of Ibia- 
him (Ibrahim) ar-Rashidi (d. 1874) in 
the Sudan and East Africa. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, a new 
group of reformers were emerging who 
lecogni/ed that the West had to be 
confronted as well as Islam reformed in 
order for Moslem society to be fully 
regenerated. The main figure in the 
search for internal Islamic reform and 
defense from westq*n penetration was 
Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (Jamfil al-Din al- 
Afghani) (1889-97) . Although his dream 
of Pan-hlam was nbt realized, his influ- 


ence survived in popular movements 
which combined Islamic fundamentalism 
and activist politics. .Afghani also influ- 
enced Mohammed .Abduh (Muhammad 
*Abduh)c (1849-1905) , the most important 
modern commentator on the Koran. 
Abduh, and also Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(Ahmad Khan) (1817-98) , the founder of 
Aligarh College (India) in 1875, strove to 
accommodate western thought to Islam; 
they Ijrought about a revaluation of tradi- 
tional social ethics. Sir Mohammed (Mu- 
hammad) Iqbal (1876-1938) urged the 
incorporation of western learning and 
science as a means of resuming the heri- 
tage of Moslem civilization. 

RISE OF NEW SECTS. In 1844 .Sayyid 
,\li Moh.immed (‘.Ali Muh.immad) of 
.Shiraz announced that he was the Bab 
(“gateway” to knowledge) and began a 
new sect, Ral)ism After his death, the 
majority of his disciples followed Bahaul- 
lah (Raha ‘ullah) (1817-92) , who founded 
the Bahai (Baha'i) faith. Partially in 
reaction to the “.Aligarh movement” the 
Ahmadiya (Mimadiyva) sect arose, 1889, 
when Mirza Ghul.im \hmad (Ahmad), 
c 1835-1908, received the 1st oaths of 
loyalty from his followers. I.atcr he pro- 
claimed himself the M.duli and .Messiah 
in India The Ahmadiya split in 1914, the 
majority forming the Qadianis and the 
minoiity the Lahore Ahmadiya. 

Hinduism, Buddhism, and Shinto 

REFORM OF HINDUISM. The impact 
of the \V\'st on India in the 18th cent, led 
initiallv to a large number of conversions 
lo Chiisiianity. Rut by the 19ih cent, 
contact with the West tended to revitalize 
Hinduism through the teachings of a 
number of reformers. In 1828 Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy (1774-1833) founcled the 
Brahmo Samaj based on the Unitarian 
doctrines of the IJpanishads. Although 
almost extinct today, the Brahmo Samaj 
under the leadership of Roy, Deven- 
dranaih Tagore (1817-1905), and the 
latter’s son Rabindranath (1861-1941) 
campaigned successfully against certain 
aspects of Hinduism, such as suttee (abol- 
ished 4 Dec., 1829), child marriage, and 
polygamy. Keshab Chandra Sen (1828-84) 
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broke away from the Brahmo Samaj to 
teach a more Christian-oriented form of 
Hinduism in 1866. .-V return to the teach- 
ings of the Vedas was stressed in the Arya 
Samaj founded in 1875 ’Ay D.wananda 
Sarasvati (1824-83) . Ramakrishna Para- 
mahamsa (1834-86) stressed the mystical 
aspects of Hinduism. His teachings in- 
spired Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) to 
found the Ramakrishna Mission in 1897. 
Yoga was popularized by Sliii Aurohindo 
Chose (1872-1950), who aided in its 
spread to Europe and the U S Mahatma 
Gandhi (1869-1 9-18) renewed interest in 
the Bhagavad-Gita in his campaigns lor 
political and social reform. 

BUDDHISM. The 5ih Great (’ouncil 
was held in Mandalay. Burma, in 1871. 
and the Pali text of the canon was in- 
scribed on marble slabs. Between 17 May, 
1954, and 23 May, 1956. the 6th Gieat 
Council met at Rangoon, Burma, where 
the Tipitaka was recited in Pah Steps 
w'eie also taken to translate it into several 
modern languages. 

SHINTO. .'\s one ol the 6rst acts of the 
Meiji Restoration, Em|K*ror Mutsuhito 
(1852-1912) disestablished Ryobu Shinto 
(a fusion of Buddhism and Shintoism) 
and established Shinto as the state reli- 
gion of Japan on 30 Nov., 1868 On 15 
Dec., 1945, the allied occu|)ation govern- 
ment directed that Shinto be disestab- 
lished as the state religion. 

PHILOSOPHY 
German Idealism 

At the end of the 18th and beginning 
of the 19th cents, a group of German 
philosophers, perhaps the most influential 
of modern times, took up and developed 
the philosophical system of idealism. 
Earlier expounded by George Berkeley 
(1685-17.53) , idealism was an assertion of 
the primacy of mind and of spiritual 
values over matter. It denied the exist- 
ence of physical objects apart from man's 
perception and consciousness of them. 
Discontented with tfie Enlightenment 
philosophers’ confidence in knowledge 
and science to explain all aspects of the 
world, Immanuel Kant and his followers 


made use of the idealist argument to 
reject utilitarian explanations and to 
demonstrate that there wcie some things 
that coulj not be known by means of 
leason. 

KVNT. Immanuel Kant (1721-1804) 
was bnni in Kbiiigsberg in East Prussia, 
wheu* he s[)eni his entirely uneventful 
and legular life. He was gieatly influ- 
enced bv Eeibni/. Hume, and Rousseau 
and admired Newton His Isi work w^is 
scientific he wiote a theory of ear^i- 
({iiakes and of the winds, and published 
(frtictdl Xdtuml dfid I'hrojy of 

the Ilr'hnis, 1755 lie lonsideied the 
j>livsi(.il SLcnces to be the ttue lealm of 
!(*ason .md, beginning c 1780. beg.in to 
point out the limits oi leason in other 
fields In his Cutujue of Vuu' Rrdson, 
1781. he attacked meiajiliysics, claiming 
that there w.is no wav of gaining knowl- 
edge of the sup! .iscnsible world. Empiii 
cal evidence tan never be einploved to 
piove mei.iphysic.il concepts, sucli as the 
existence ol (iod, fieedom of the^will, or 
the immoitalitv of the soul I he nature 
of hum. in experiemee remains uiicc*ttain, 
since the leality behind sense perception 
consists of unknowable “things in them- 
selves” For Kant there were 2 distinct 
le.ilms sensations or phenomena, and 
reason. Our own mental apparatus orders 
sensations according to its intuition of 
sjiace and time and by means of innate 
“categories.” Thus^e perceive a material 
world of objects existing in lime and 
space, yet what we experience through 
our senses need noi apply to the ihirigs-in- 
rhemselves, which are beyond the realm 
of exjieiierice (Prolegomena to Any Fu- 
ture Mrtapliysi(s, 1783) . Kant thus demol- 
ished all intellectual proofs of the exist- 
ence of God. Yet he found proof in the 
study of morals, which he called "practi- 
cal reason” (Critique of Practual Reason, 
1786). His argument ran as follows: .since 
the moral law demands justice- i.e., hap- 
piness jjroportional to virtue— and since 
justice does not obtain for all in this life, 
then there must be a God and a future 
life. In the Melaph-^sic of Morals, 1785, 
he developed an ethical system, condemn- 
ing actions— no matter how useful they 
might be-that were perfogned merely 
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out of self interest. Moral actions are 
performed out of a sense of duty; Kant’s 
“categorical imperative” prescribed that 
each man act in such a way that he can 
will his actions to become a law for all 
men. 

FICHTE AND SCHELLING. Kant's 
disci jile Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
I8M) drew more radical consequences 
from the idealist philosophy. Abandoning 
the ihings-in themselves, he considered 
that all of expv^rierue is derived from the 
activity of the ego {Introduition to the 
Theory oj Knowledge, 1797). He is best 
known for his Addresses to the (ler- 
man Nation, 1807-8, which prompted the 
surge of (ierman nationalism leading to 
the defeat of Napoleon. Friedrich Wil- 
helm von Schelling (1775-18.54) was 
Fit fife’s disciple. Ife turned from early 
iheori/ing about the ego {Vom Ich als 
Prinzif) der Philosol)hte, 1795) to a “phi- 
losophy of nature.” He considered the 
natural world to be just as real and 
imjiortant as the ego (Jdeen in etner 
Philosophie. der Nalur, 1797) Yet he did 
not desert idealism, and in 1800 pioduced 
a Kantian system of knowledge (System 
des iranszendentalen Idealismus ) . 

HEGEL. The most influential of the 
(ierman idealists was (ieorg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel (1770-18.S1) . Witji the in- 
tention of making philosophy scientific, 
he coiistiucted a system explaining the 
history of the world 'and of the philos- 
ophies and institutions produced by man. 
He considered the history of the world to 
be an evolution toward ever greater per- 
fection. It was the piogressive leali/ation 
of “spirit" (Vieist) in man. In philosophy, 
this meant an ever nearer approach to 
truth; ill history, an ever greater leali/a- 
tion of human freedom (Phenomenology 
of Mind. 1807: Philosophy of Right, 1821; 
Philosophy of History, lectures c. 1830.) 
Ihis evolution proceeded, according to 
Hegel, by a dialectical process: inade- 
quate ideas, sharply contrasted wirfi each 
other, were continually being synthesized 
into new and slightly better ones. This 
process would lepcat itself until the state 
of perfection was reached. Hegel spoke of 
a “spirit of the times" (Zeitgeist) which 


dominated each historical period. The 
prime movers of history were “world 
historical individuals." 

MARX. During his lifetime, Hegel col- 
lected a jreat many disciples, among whom 
were conservatives as well as the radical 
“Young Hegelians." The most important 
of these latter was Karl Marx (1818-83) , 
who based his revolutionary socialist the- 
ory largely on Hegelian precepts. (He 
was also influenced by French socialism 
and English classical economics.) Work- 
ing with Friedrich Engels (1820-95), 
M.irx accepted the evolutionary, dialecti- 
cal view of history piopoundcd by Hegel 
(The German Ideology, 184.5-46) . But he 
“stood Hegel on his head” by replacing 
“spirit" with matter (that is, economics) 
as the moving force in history (“dialecti- 
cal materialism”) . He saw the history of 
the world, not as the progression from 
one type of state to another (Hegel) , but 
as a succession of modes of production— as 
the replacement of one class by another in 
the dominant role in society. The dia- 
lectical |)rocess would end only with the 
triumph of the working class and the end 
of private ownership of the means of 
production. Marx’s aim was not merely to 
construct an abstract philosophical system 
explaining world history, but to use such 
a system in ordei to change the world. 

REVIVALS OF IDEALISM. The influ- 
ence of Kant and Hegel was often of a 
negative sort, eliciting violent attacks on 
theii theoiies. But at the end of the 19th 
cent, there was a revival of idealism in 
England and in Italy. The group of neo- 
Hc'gelians at Oxford and in Scotland 
included I homas Hill Green (1836-82), 
Francis Herbert Bradley (1846-1924), 
Bernard Bosancpiet (1818-1923), and 
John Ellis McTaggart (1866-1925). In 
Italy, Benedetto Groce (1866-1952) ex- 
pounded a "philosophy of the spirit.” 

Utilitarianism 

Unlike the German idealists, the group 
of English philosophers known as utili- 
tarians made no attempt to construct 
abstract philosophical systems. Rather, 
they formulated theories that they hoped 
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would lead to the betterment of man- 
kind. They belonged to the “philosophi- 
cal radicals/’ a group of liberal Whigs 
who hoped to produce reforms by com- 
bining philosophy, economics, antf politics. 

Jeremy Bentham (1718-I8.V2) and 
James Mill (1773-1836) developed an 
empirical theory of ethics which was later 
refined and adapted to new conditions by 
Mill's son. John Stuart Mill (1H06-73). 
The basic theory was loimulated by 
Bentham in Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Morals and Lc^idation, 1789. 
Utilitarian morality was based on hedon- 
ism, the doctrine that pleasure is the chief 
good in life and pain the chief c\il 
Bentham defined happiness as the great- 
est amount of pleasure and of freedom 
from pain. The rightness of an action was 
to be judged by the contribution it made 
to human happiness and to the deciease 
of human misery. Laws and political 
institutions were to be judged according 
to tlie same criterion. Coercion by the 
state was allowable only when the action 
of individuals did not lead to the gieatest 
good. James Mill used the utilitarian 
principle to defend representative institu- 
tions (article on “Government" in the 
1820 Encyclopaedia Britannica) . John 
Stuart Mill attempted to broaden Ben- 
tham's system without destroying its fun- 
damental principles. He insisted that 
certain kinds of pleasures (i.c., those of 
the intellect) were more important than 
other kinds: therefore the quantity of 
pleasure it produced was not an adequate 
measure of the rightness of action (Utili- 
tarianism, 1863) . He contributed to the 
study of logic (System of Logic, 1843) and 
to liberal political theory as w^ell (On 
Liberty, 1859) . 

Positivism 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857) was edu- 
cated as a scientist and was influenced by 
the French socialist Saint-Simon (1760- 
1825). His great respect for the precision 
and certainty of scientific knowledge led 
him to reject metaphysics as meaningless. 
His philosophy of positivism, based only 
on verifiable propositions, was meant to 
make philosophy scientific. In his Course 


of Positive Philosophy, 1830-12, and Sys- 
tem of Positive Philosophy. 1851-54, he 
c\j)ounded an cvolutionai^y ilieory of the 
scieiucs. He named a new science, sociol- 
ogv. which would submit society and 
teliginn to empirical study He pro- 
pounded a “Law of 3»Siages“ to explain 
the evolution toward perleciion of each 
ol the sciences. In the theological stage, 
men desciibe the woild in terms of their 
knowledge of themselves, ascribing life fo 
all thev encounter. In the rnetaphysu^il 
stage, thev abandon ]>eisonali/ed agen- 
cies set lei.iin entities which aie bevond 
expel lence In the final positive (or scien- 
tifici st.ige. thev finallv le.mi to tiusi only 
the data of expenence. *\t the end of his 
life, (.omte aiti inpted to develop a theory 
of ethics without metaphysical ptecepts. 
He suggested a Religion ol Mumaniiy. in 
which the b(‘st ol hnm.in cpialities would 
be worshiped 

Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 

\rihin ‘Schopenhauer (1788-181)0) was 
influenced both by Kant and by the study 
of* Oriental religions. In The World as 
fVitl and Idea, 1818, he described 2 ways 
of looking at the world, corresponding to 
Kant’s 2 realms- the scientist studies the 
world in teiins o( ideas |)roduced by 
experience, while the [)hiloso[)her can gel 
beyond ajrpearancc’s by studying the 
forces of will at work in the world. 
Schopenhauer believed in a World Will 
of which each individual, as well as 
inanimate things, partakes. He was a 
pessimist, believing that the will, always 
demanding and never satisfied, causes 
pain to predominate over pleasure in 
iiiiinan experience. He described 2 ways 
of deliverance from unhappiness: the 
contemplation of eternal ideas or . the 
conduct of a saintly life. 

Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900) was the 
son of a Protestant pastor and reacted 
violently against the piety of his family. 
He was a brilliant student of classical 
philology and received a profes^rship at 
the University of Balpl at the age of 24. 
He was influenced by Richard Wagner, 
with whom he quarreled, and by Scho- 
penhauer. He became insane in 1889, just 
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ns his philosophy began to gain recogni- 
tion. Me had great influence on literature 
and the arts as well as on philosophy. 

Nietzsche’s plulosophy was developed 
from psychological speculation on moral- 
ity and religion. His 2 volumes of apho- 
risms, Human, All Too Human, 1876-80, 
and 11k: (jay Setenfe, 1882, are full of 
|)sychological ol)servations. He concluded 
that “the will to power" is the basic 
lunnan drive. In 1 hus Spoke Zarathustra, 
he demonstrated this human 
diise to reach a higher, more powerful 
posifion. He was the 1st to describe 
sublimation— a basic element in 
Freudian psychoanalysis-as the overcom- 
ing of one’s passions and making them 
creatively useful The rare individual who 
(oidd do this Niety.sche called the "Over- 
man" (Obermensch) ; he alone Irecarne a 
creator, rather than a creature, and thus 
had no need of j)Ower over others. In 
Beyond (jood and Evil, 1886, and The 
(jenealoiiy of Morals, 1887, Nietzsche 
noted the relativity of ethical systems. He 
divided them into two types: master 
morality and slave morality. Master mo- 
rality was joyous: it was imposed by a 
ruling class which delighted in its power. 
Slave morality, however, the morality of 
Christianity, was imposed out ol resent- 
ment felt by a weak and serv^ile class 
which used religious dicta to terrorize its 
superiors. While he did not approve a 
return to master morality, Nietzsche 
called for a revision of Christian morality, 
for a "transvaluation of values." 

Bergson 

Henri Bergson (18.59-1941) was edu- 
cated at the £cole Normale Sup^rieurc 
and spent much of his career as a pro- 
fessor at the Coll^*ge de France, His 
philosophy of "creative evolution" had a 
considerable influence on the literature 
and thought of the 20th cent. He was a 
defender of metaphysics and developed a 
theory of the relation of life and matter. 
In Timth and Free Will {Essai sur les 
donnees immediath de la conscience, 
1889), Matter and Memory, 1896, and 
Introduction to Metaphysics, 1903, he 
contrasted 2 mental faculties— intellect 


and intuition. The intellect, viewing 
things from the outside, conceives of 
them spatially, as a succession of static 
moments. Even time is so considered. 
Intuitiob, a part of the individual’s self- 
consciousness, does not measure by clock 
time, but by "duration" (duree) : it ex- 
periences an endless succession of states; 
it is aware of the constantly changing flow 
Ol consciousness. Bergson considered in- 
tuition to be a creative force which allows 
man to use his intellect to best advantage. 
He developed a philosophical theory of 
evolution in Creative Evolution, 1907. He 
believed that evolution proceeded, not by 
regular change, but by the elan vital, the 
vital impulse which brings new forms to 
life. He discussed 2 tendencies in the 
universe: a tendency to repetition and 
dissipation of energy, and the contrary 
thrust of life, (onstantly producing and 
renewing. In Tu>o Sources of Morality 
and Religion, 1932, he applied these 2 
tendencies to the study of social and 
leligious groups. 

Philosophy In the United States 

William fames (1842-1910) was a 
physician and psychologist before turning 
to philosophy. He wanted to use philos- 
ophy as therapy-to show men how they 
might lead better lives-and defended 
human initiative against such determin- 
istic theories as Hegelianism and the 
evolutionary philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) . He is best known as 
an exponent of pragmatism (Pragmatism, 
a New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking, 1909). The name pragmatism 
was coined by Charles Sanders Pierce 
(1839“ 1914) . I'he meaning of an idea was 
considered to be the sum of all possible 
conse [uences which might ensue from the 
truth of that idea. An idea without 
consequences was not an idea at all. 
James embraced this theory, considering 
ideas as plans of action which should be 
tested frequently and discarded if they 
did not work. He was willing to accept 
any hypothesis whose consequences were 
useful to life. 

John Dewey (1859-1952) was very 
different from James, but he, too, was a 
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psychologist and was interested in a 
philosophy that would affect rultuie and 
society. He dc\ eloped out of his philos- 
ophy a system of education which was 
widely influential. His * philosophical 
works include How We Thn]k, 1910, 
Human Saline and Conduct. 1922, Ex 
perience and Salure, 1925. The (luest for 
Certainty, 1929, and Logic, the I heory of 
Inquiry, 19:18. Dewey belicned that the 
function of thought is pioblem soKing: 
the value of an idea could be judged by 
the peimanence of the belief or action to 
which it led. His educational theory 
stressed learning, not by memorization, 
but by problem solving, by thinking cjiies- 
tions through and finding the most vain 
able solutions. He tlcveloped an ethical 
theory along the same lines: a new course 
of action had always to be judged by its 
degree of success in reniosing the causes 
of breakdown. Every idea was to be tested 
empirically, for Dewey had no interest in 
ideologies ajiplied “from the top down." 

George Santayana (18():i-1952) and Al- 
fred North Whitehead (18()1-1917) were 
not born in the U.S., but they made 
considerable contributions to Ameiican 
philosophy. Santayana was born in Spain. 
He was educated at Harvard IJniiersity 
and lived in the II.S. between 1872 and 
1912. He was interested in aesthetics {The 
Sense of Beauty, 1896; Inteipretations of 
Poetry and Religion, 1900) and in the use 
of the imagination. In The Life of Rea- 
son, 1905-6, he distinguished 2 major 
elements in man’s nature, “impulse" and 
“ideation," which must unite in order for 
the individual to function properly Im- 
pulse, he felt, is responsible for artistic 
creation; ideation, for wisdom. After leav- 
ing the U.S., Santayana devoted himself 
to theories of knowledge and metaphysics 
(Realms of Being, 1927-40). Combining 
realism and idealism, he decided that the 
existence of physical objects can never be 
prosed but can be accepted on "animal 
faith" (Scepticism and Animal Faith, 
1923). He asserted the existence of a 
realm of universals, which he called 
"essences." 

Whitehead was trained in England as a 
mathematician and based his philosophy 
on logic and mathematics. He was invited 


to the U S. in 1924 to teach philosophy at 
Harvard Tniversitv, where he remained 
until his death He belies eel that experi- 
ence is fc4t as interconnected continua of 
feelings and not as separate elements, and 
he tried to describe the o\ei lapping of 
these continua by meAiis of topology His 
most important works include Piinciples 
of \atutal Knowledge. 19l9, The Con- 
lept of Satine, 1920. Science and the 
Stodern Woild. 1926. Piocess and Reality, 
1929. and Adventures of Iifeas, 1933 

Logical Analysis 

Bertiand Russell (b. 1872) has achieved 
eminence in seseial fields, he wiote on 
m.iihematics, philosophy, political aflaiis, 
and the histoiy ol philosojihy liained as 
a m.ithcmatician. be began studying |)hi- 
losopiiN bec.mse he wished to find some 
reason foi believing in the tiuth of 
mathematical preiepts. He was first 
drawn to Hegeli.in idealism, but became 
a lealist undei the iiilluence ol'*(ieorge 
I'dwaicl .Moore (1873-1958), who empha- 
si/ed the impoitance of common sense 
litdiefs and eveiyday language. Eurthcring 
the work of (iottlob fiege (1818-1925) in 
maiherii.il ical Icjgic. Russell rejected tradi- 
tional descriptions of in.itliernatical 
thought and attempted to reduce mathe- 
matics to logical jirincijiles. In Prindples 
of Mathematu 19J).3, he .inaly/ed mathe- 
matical teiiiis, forniing th.eni into purely 
logical (oiuejits, in Piimipia Mathe- 
matica, 1910-13, he and Alfred North 
Whitehead developed a system of logic 
from which propositions cjf mathematics 
could lie deduced. His analysis ol sen- 
tences was of great influence on the 
schcjol of logical positivism. 

Logical jiosiiivism (or logical empiri- 
cism) was developed by Russell’s pupil 
Ludwig Wittgenstein (1B89-I95I) and by 
the members of the “Vienna Circle" 
(.Moritz Schlick, 1882-1936; Rudolf 
Carnap, b. 1891; et al.) . They were 
influenced by the mathematical logic of 
Frege and Russell and the anti^aetaphysi- 
cal altitude of Ernst Mach (1838-1916). 
Their philosophy, which claimed to be 
scieniihc, was based on linguistic analysis. 
They allowed only 2 sorts of statements: 
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factual ones, which could be verified, and 
the “analytical" statements of definition 
used in logic. All ethical and metaphysi- 
cal statements were ruled out as 'nonsensi- 
cal violations of the proper use of lan- 
guage. The most important publications 
of logical positivisr/i are Schlick’s Allge- 
meine t'.rkenntnisUhre, 1Q18, Wittgen- 
stein’s Trnclalus iMgiroPhilosophuus, 
1921, Carnap’s Logical Syntax of Lan- 
guage’, 19‘M, atul Language, Truth and 
I.dffic, 19.Sfi, by Alfred Jules Ayer (b. 
1910), who spread the [)hilosophy in 
England. Carnap formulated the most 
radical version of the theory, ruling out as 
nonsensical not only metaphysics but 
most of tlie |JOstulaics of science as well. 
All of the logical positivists have more 
recently modified their views. 

Phenomenology 

Phenomenology was developed by Ed- 
mund Husserl (1859-19.88). He carried 
foiwarcf the "intentional psychology" of 
his teacher, Fran/ Brentano (18.88-1916), 
by creating a philosophy which aimed at 
the description of experience. He did nect 
intend empirically to study consciousness, 
but rather to examine our perceptions 
and beliefs from the inside. He wished to 
study things as they appear in conscious- 
ness; whether objectively existing entities 
or purely imaginary ones was immaterial. 
His "phenomenological method," the in- 
vestigator’s suspension of belief in the 
natural world in order to examine his 
consciousness, has been widely used by 
existentialists. His major publications in- 
clude Logical Investigations, 1900-1901, 
Formal and Transcendental Logic, 1929, 
and Cartesian Meditations, 1951. 

Existentialism 

The name existentialism is given to the 
theories of a widely varied group of 
philosophers who by no means form a 
school or agree in all their ideas. In gen- 
eral, existentialists assert the freedom and 
dignity of man, provesting against deter- 
ministic theories which place man at the 
mercy of mechanical or natural processes. 
They object to generalizations and to 


system building, nor do they wish to posit 
new dogmas, for they insist on the right 
of the individual to choose to believe and 
act as he desires. Thus, instead of writing 
philosophical treatises, some existential- 
ists have preferred to express their ideas 
through informal essays and fiction. They 
assert that existence is absurd, for there is 
no ultimate explanation of why we exist. 
The existentialist dictum that “existence 
precedes essence” suggests the necessity 
for each man to make his own world and 
find his own meaning in life, rather than 
to accept traditional beliefs. 

Much of existentialist theory was for- 
mulated in the late 19th cent., although 
its impact has been entirely on the 20ih. 
Nietzsche, the Russian novelist Feodor 
Dostoevski (1821-81— iVo/e5 from the 
Underground, 1864), and the Danish reli- 
gious thinker S0ren Kierkegaard (181.8-55 
—Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 
1816) were the 1st existentialists. Karl 
Jaspers (b. 188.S) described the dangers to 
individualism of modern technological 
society {Die geistige Situation der Zeit, 
1931) . He retained his religious faith, but 
referred, not to God. but to “transcen- 
dence," an unknowable source of being 
(Philosophie, 1932) . Martin Heidegger 
(b. 1889) was a student of Husserl and 
made use of phenomenology in his philos- 
ophy. In Sein und Zeit, 192’7, he described 
man as cast into an unsympathetic world 
in which he tries to achieve purposes 
which are ultimately rendered meaning- 
less in death. Jean Paul Sartre (b. 1905) 
described his atheist version of existential- 
ism in the treatise Being and Nothing- 
ness, 194.3; in his plays The Flies, 1943, 
and No Exit, 1944; and in the series of 
novels Les Chemins de la Liberti (begun 
1946) . Both he and Albert Camus (1913- 
(jO-The Stranger, 1942; The Plague, 
1947; The Fall, 1956; The Myth of Sisy- 
phus, 1942: The Rebel, 1959) were pro- 
foundly influenced by their experiences 
during World War II. The defeat of 
France and the rise of resistance to the 
Nazis suggested to them the necessity for 
each individual to take responsibility for 
his fate. Gabriel Marcel (b. 1889) devel- 
oped a religious form of existentialism. 
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Literature 


BRITAIN, IRELAND, AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

18th Cent. 

POETRY. In most of Europe tlie liteia- 
ture of the 18th cent, was dominated by a 
classical revival, characterized by a devo- 
tion to reason, propriety, balance, and 
purity of form. I'he works of anii<|uity 
were revered and imitated. In England 
the outstanding poet of the neoclassical 
period was Alexander Pope (1688-1744). 
who welded the heroic couplet into a 
lethal weapon in a masterful series of 
satires beginning with Essay on Criticism, 
1711. Other poets of importance in Pope's 
time were James 'Ehomson (1700-1718) 
and John Gay (1685-1732). In the latter 
half of the century the neoclassical tradi- 
tions were carried on by Oliver Gold- 
smith (1728-74), author of The Deserted 
Village, 1770, an attack on industrializa- 
tion, and Thomas Gray (1716-71) , whose 
Elegy tn a Country Churchyard. 1751, 
celebrates rural life. Preromantic strains 
are discernible in the nature poetry of 
William Collins (1721-59), the melan- 
choly “graveyard" verse of Edward Young 
(1683-1765) , and the medieval ballads of 
Thomas Chatterton (1752-70) . Also note- 
worthy in this period were George 
Crabbe (1754-1832) , who offered a harsh, 
naturalistic view of village life, and 
Robert Burns (1759-96), the national 
poet of Scotland, who combined humor 
and lyricism in such memora.de dialect 
poems as To a Mouse, 1785. 

PROSE. Among 18th-ccnt. prose 
writers Pope’s counterpart was Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1745), whose savage satires 
(particularly Gulliver’s Traveh, 1726) pil- 
loried human life remorselessly. A more 
benign spirit ruled in the urbane essays 
of Joseph Addison (1672-1719), who col- 
laborated with Richard Steele (1672- 
1729) on the famous journal, the Spec- 
tator, 1711-12, 1714. After 1750 the reign- 
ing sovereign of English letters was 


.Samuel Johnson (1709-84). A powerful 
Eatinate style, a moralistic, somewhat 
didactic l)ent. and a .sober skepticism 
informed such great critical works as the 
/ tves of the Poets, 1779-81. Other signifi- 
cant figures in the realm of nonficti*»>n 
piose weie James Bosw'ell (1740-95). au- 
thor of the / tfe of Samuel Johnson, 1791, 
the historian Edwaid (iibbon (1737-94), 
and the statesman Edmund Burke (1729- 
97). 

THE NOVEL. The outstanding liter- 
ary dexelopment of the 18tb leni was the 
emergence of the modern realistic novel, 
riie thief innovators in this new' genre 
were Daniel Deloe (1660-1731) . author of 
such “autol)iograj)hic.ir’ histories as Moll 
Elanders, 1722, Siuniiel Richardson (1689- 
17(>1). whose Clarissa flarlowe, n47-48, 
became the prototypical work of senti- 
mentalism and middle-class morality, and 
Ueniy Fielding (1707-'>4), a bawely but 
humane novelist who gave the world one 
of its great comic masterpieces, Tom 
Jones. 1719 Subsecjuent practitioners of 
the iiONcl form included rol)ias George 
.Smollett (1721-71), the Gothic horror 
writer Ann Radcliffe (I764--1H23) . and 
the great humorist 1/auience Sterne 
(1713-68) 

19th Gent. 

ROMANTICISM: POETRY. The ro 
mantic era in English literature spanned 
roughly the first t/^ of the 19ih cent. It 
represented a rebellion against the Indus- 
trial Revolution and a rejection of 18th- 
ceni. neoclassicism. Politically, the ro- 
mantics fasored equality and social jus- 
tice. .Aesthetically, they discarded the 
principles of reason, propriety, and sim- 
plicity of form in favor of intuition, indi- 
\idualism. love of nature, and expansive, 
highly colored diction Ehe period began 
with the appearance of Lyrical Ballads, 
1798, by William Wordsworth (1770- 
1850), in whose works nature is glorified 
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as a moral teacher and poetry becomes 
“the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings." Wordsworth’s friend and col- 
laborator, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834), showed his fascination with 
the supernatural in such haunting, evoca- 
tive poems as The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner, 1797-98. Contemporaneously, a 
love of the past and a gift for narrative 
verse marked the poetry of Sir Walter 
Scbtt (1788-1824). Among the younger 
gc^ieration of romantic poets George 
Gordon Byron (1788-1824) , Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1792-1822), and John Keats 
(1795-1821) were the foremost figures. 
Byron, a social rebel, ran (he gamut from 
agonized confessions to the great satiric 
epic Don Juan, 1819-24. Shelley declared 
his Neoplatonist sympathies in such 
poems as Prometheus Unbound. 1820, 
and Ode to the West Wind, 1819. Keats 
produced a series of rich, sensuous medi- 
tations on the nature of beauty, most 
notably Ode on a Grecian Urn, 1820, and 
To Autumn, 1820. 

NONFICTION PROSE. Major contri 
butions in nonfiction prose were made by 
Charles Lamb (177.5-1834) , whose gentle, 
humorous essays appeared under the 
name “Elia"; William Ha/litt (1778- 
1830), an accomplished stylist and sensi- 
tive critic; and Thomas De Quin^ey, best 
remembered for hi.s autobiographical 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater, 
1821. 

THE NOVEL. The leading novelists of 
the period were Walter Scott, who dis- 
played his impressive gift for historical 
romance in such works as Quentin Dur- 
ward, 1823, and Jane Austen (1775-1817) , 
the 1st great novelist of manners, whose 
delicately precise style and fine eye for 
nuance reached their apex in Pride and 
Prejudice, 1813. 

VICTORIANISM: POETRY. The 

Victorian age is generally thought to have 
begun with the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. As a literary era, it is marked 
by an interest in social reform, a widen- 
ing breach between science and religion, 
and an extreme didacticism. In poetry, it 
produced at least 2 figures of the 1st rank, 
Alfred Tennyson (1809-92) and Robert 
Browning (1812-89). Tennyson's lyric 


poetry achieved a mellifluous, free-flowing 
beauty, while Idylls of the King, 1859, an 
extended treatment of the Arthurian 
legend, lamented the moral decay in 
Victorian society. Cultivating a much 
rougher poetic line. Browning imitated 
the fitful movements of the human mind 
in brilliant dramatic monologues like Fra 
Lippo Lippi, 1855. In contrast to Brown- 
ing’s rugged verse stood the lush post- 
romanticism and medievalism of the Pre- 
Raphaelite school, particularly Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82) and Algernon 
(Charles Swinburne (1837-1909). Other 
poets of note in this era were William 
Morris (1 834-96) , Elizabeth Barrett 
(1806-61), the novelist George Meredith, 
and Matthew Arnold (1822-88), whose 
Dover Beach, 1867, announced the poet’s 
melancholy disillusionment. In the late 
Victorian period the vigorous, infectiously 
rhythmical verse of Rudyard Kipling 
(1865-1936) made him world famous. 

NONFICTION PROSE. Nonfiction 
prose of high distinction was produced by 
the historian Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay (1800-1859) ; by Thomas Carlyle 
(1795-1881) , a stern critic of his society; 
by John Ruskin (1819-1900), whose no- 
tions of art were set forth masterfully in 
The Stones of Venice, 1851-53; by John 
Henry Newman (1801-90), a penetrating 
religious thinker and eloquent stylist; and 
by Matthew Arnold, who advanced a 
classically oriented social criticism in Cul- 
ture and Anarchy, 1869. 

THE NOVEL. Victorian fiction soared 
to extraordinary height with the emer- 
gence of Charles Dickens (1812-70). 
David Copperfield, 18‘19-50, showed its 
creator’s gift for robust characterization, 
good-natured humor, entertaining melo- 
drama, and the exposure of social abuses. 
Other Victorian novelists followed 
Dickens’ lead. William Makepeace 
Thackeray (1811-63) turned his powerful 
gift of comic irony on fashionable society 
in Vanity Fair, 1847-48. Charles Reade 
(1814-84) gave English literature one of 
its greatest historical novels. The Cloister 
and the Hearth, 1861. The Bronte sisters, 
Charlotte (181fr-55) and Emily (1818- 
48) , earned lasting fame with, respectively, 
Jane Eyre, 1847, and Wuthering Heights, 
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1847. George Eliot (pseudonym of Mary 
Ann Evans, 1819-80) excelled in the 
realistic depiction of provincial life, a 
talent best exhibited in Middlemarch, 
1872. Of slightly less stature, iinthony 
Trollope (1815-82) also focused his atten- 
tion on the provinces. More psychological 
than either Trollope or Eliot, George 
Meredith (1828-1909) studied the comic 
aspects of human behavior in The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, 1859. Thomas Hardy 
(1840-1928) sounded a much gloomier 
note, imparting a bleak, morbidly deter 
ministir mood to such novels as The Re- 
turn of the Native, 1878. The master 
romanticist among the Victorian novelists 
was Robert Louis Stevenson (18rj0-94). 
who combined romance and psychology 
in The Master of Bnllantrae, 1889. Lesser 
figures in the realm of Victorian fiction 
include Edward Bulwer-Lytton (1803-7S) , 
Benjamin Disraeli (1804-73) , and Charles 
Kingsley (1819-75). 

20th Cent. 

POETRY. Abandoning his career as a 
novelist, Thomas Hardy devoted his 
energies exclusively to poetry after 1895. 
The morbid determinism and harsh tex- 
ture of his verse represent a distinct 
departure from Victorianism. Such a de- 
parture was also apparent in the verse of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins (1814-89), pub- 
lished posthumously in 1918 by the poet’s 
friend and disciple, Robert Bridges 
(1844-1930). The religious intensity and 
metrical irregularity of Hopkins’ verse 
appealed to the modern age, and his 
reputation has grown steadily. 

Although somewhat marred by senti- 
mentality, the poetry of A. E. Housman 
(1859-1936) achieved a classical purity of 
form and an exquisite precision of phras- 
ing that won him a wide audience. Of 
slightly less stature were Rupert Brooke 
(1887-1915) and Wilfred Owen (1893- 
1918), 2 gifted poets whose careers were 
cut short by World War 1. Numerous 
schools of poetry sprang up during the 
war, notably the imagists (an English 
version of the American movement 
founded by Amy Lowell) , whose most 
prominent adherents were Richard Ald- 


ington (1892-1962) and D. H. Lawrence. 
Imagism strove to eliminate abstractions 
from poetry and to employ an impres- 
sionistic technique. Concurrent with the 
imagists was the Georgian school, which 
sought escape from the unpleasantness of 
motlcrn life in bucoiic settings (vide 
W. H. Davies. 1871-1940). 

The 2 most influential poets of the 
20ih cent, writing in English were the 
Irishman, William Butler^ Yeats (1865- 
1939) and the American born Thom^ 
Stearns Eliot (1888-196.5), Yeats began as 
a lyric poet of deeply romantic sensibil- 
ities. but in the period preceding World 
W,ar I u tide! went a period of disillusion- 
ment with his former beliefs and thcrc- 
alter, in works like Respomihilities, 1914, 
his diction grew sparser and the cjontcnt 
of his veise more intellectual. Most of his 
subseipient poetry, relying for philosoph- 
ical framework on a system e\|)oiiiided in 
A f'tsiofi, 1925, showed a profound de- 
spair o\cT (onternporary life, a continual 
hardening of style, and a highly recondite 
s\ mbolisrn. 

Ill the 1930's a wave of Marxism swept 
a(«oss England, carrying on its crest C. 
Day Lewis (b. 1901) , Stephen Spender (b. 
1909). and W H. Auden (b. 1907). The 
most important of these was umpiestion- 
ably Auden, whose marriage of collo- 
quialism and polished literary diction can 
be seen in poems Ijjce “V'enus Will Now 
Say a Few Words,” 1930. 

Of the poets who adiieved prominence 
in the post-World War II period, Dylan 
Thomas (1914-53), a master of lush lyri- 
cism, was probably the greatest. Other 
figures of note are Philip Larkin and 
)ohn Wain. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM. Predomi- 
nant in the art of the essay during the 
I'd ward ian years, 1901-10, were the fer- 
vent Catholic Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
(1871-1936) and the elegant, urbane Max 
Beerbohm (1872-1956) . In a more revolu- 
tionary vein, Herbert George Wells 
(1866-1916) provided lively and percep- 
tive social criticism, while Gec^ge Ber- 
nard Shaw turned hi? attention to every- 
thing from music criticism to economic 
problems with the same witty, delight- 
fully imperious results. 
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FICTION. The naturalistic school of 
Zola revealed its impact on English writ- 
ing in the works of George iNfoore (1852- 
1933), Arnold Bennett (1867-1931), and 
John Galsworthy (1867-1933). All 3 
relied to a large extent on accurate 
chronicling of social details. Galsworthy, 
however, must be singled out for his 
iini(ju(dy evocative style. 

The psychological novel found its pro- 
ponents in Kojrd Madox Ford (1873-1939) 
;^iid Joseph Conrad (1857-1924). Both 
were disciples of Henry James and, less 
directly, Turgenev. Emphasizing the 
inner life of his characters, Conrad sought 
to recreate their elusive experience 
through the use of flashback, fragmented 
narrative, and point of view techni(|ues, 
and a heavily impressionistic style. Lord 
Jim, 1900, and Nostromo, 1904, are 
among his best works. Conrad's friend 
and sympathi/er, Ford, employed his own 
variety of psychological rc’alism, using 
jumbled time schemes and stream-of eon- 
sciousness in such works as The (iood 
Soldier, 1915. 

'Fhe spirit of liberalism that informed 
the writings of H. G. Wells found a vfcry 
different s|)okcsman in E. M. Forster (b. 
1879). Forster’s humane, compassionate 
temperament can be sc*cn in the anti- 
imperialistic A Passage to Indin, 1924. 
Foislcr was part ot a literary set known as 
the Bloom.sbury Group which called for 
inoie emphasis on psychological realism. 
Next to Forster, Bloomsbury’s most im- 
portant writer was Virginia Woolf (1882- 
1941), whose novels ignored the social 
and physical side of cxpciience, focusing 
exclusively on various states of the con- 
scious mind. 

However, the writers who l)roke most 
shar|)ly with tradition were D. H. Law- 
rence (1885-1930) and James Joyce 
(1882-1941) , who may be siewed as the 2 
opposing poles in modern fiction. Both 
displayed a far-reaching disenchantment 
with modern life, but here the similarity 
ends. Lawrence, a visionary and impas- 
sioned primitive, pilloried the scientific 
and rational spirit bf the age. His novels 
(e.g., The Hainbow, 1915. IVomeri tn 
Love, 1920) are written in an onrushing, 
romantic diction that seeks the mystical 


essence of the novelist’s characters. By 
contrast Joyce’s novels reveal a static, 
formalistic approach. A great innovator, 
Joyce movecl from the lyrical, intensely 
personal A Portrait of the Arliit as a 
Young Man, 1916, to the greater objectiv- 
ity, intricate symbolism, and stylistic vir- 
tuosity of Uly^u's, 1922, which in effect 
introduced the stream of-consciousness 
method into English literature. 

Among other, lesser novelists who felt 
ecjually alienated from their society were 
Alclous Huxley (1891-1963) , who wrote a 
scries of bitter, satirical novels on modern 
life: FA'clyn Waugh (1903-66), also a 
satirist, whose mordant C.itholic novels 
flayed society with a kind of witty cruelty; 
and Graham Greene (b. 1904) , another 
Gatholic, who produced a scries of lean, 
lough novels al)oiit human frailty that 
employ some of the lechnitjuc and frame- 
work of the "thriller.” 

I'he .iri of the short story found its 
most brilliant exponent in Katherine 
Mansfield (1888-1923) Miss Mansfield’s 
delicate neurasthenic tcmjieranient ex- 
jircsscd itself in sucli stories as "The 
Garden Party," 1922, where unsatisfied, 
Ghekhoviaii longings arc sketched with 
great refinement and attention to nuance. 
Kli/.ibeih Bowen (b. 1899) exhibits a 
similar sensibility in novels like The 
Death of the Heart, 1938. 

vSince the end of the 1920’s English 
literature has abandoned ns former ex- 
pel imental cpialities, c‘m|)h.isi/ing instead 
traditional forms of c\|>iession, a greater 
concern for objective reality, and moral 
consciousness. I'his is particularly true of 
the novel, where such figures as C. P. 
Snow (b. 190.5) and Angus Wilson recall 
the ethical and social awareness of George 
Eliot. Exceptions to this trend are Iris 
Murdoch (b. 1919). whose novels often 
make use of bizarre, almost baro'juc 
elements, and Lawrence Durrcll (b. 1912) , 
whose lushness of style, exotic settings, 
and omnipresent symbolism set him off 
from his contemporaries. 

CANADA. The outstanding poetic 
school in 19th-ccnt. English-speaking 
Canada was the "Confederation Group," 
in which C. D. G. Roberts (1860-1943) 
and William Bliss Carman (1861-1929) 
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were major figures. Contemporaneously, 
Canadian fitiion produced such writeis as 
John Richardson (179^-1852^ and Wil- 
liam Kirl>\ In the 2()th cent Robert Ser- 
\ice (1871-19r)8) became internitionally 
known with his Yukon ballads (eg., “The 
Shooting of Dan McGrew") , Stephen Lea- 
cock (1869-19M) achieved similar fame 
for his satires, and novelists Morley Calla- 
ghan (1). 1903) and Hugh MacLcnnaii (b. 
1907) became familiar to (ianadiaii and 
non (i.madian leaders alike. 

AUSTRALIA. The adoption ol the 
“bush idicmi” as a liteiary style in the 
I880's g.i\e rise to the 1st uniijuely 
Ausiialian liieiatuic, sjiccifically in the 
bush ballads of Adam Lindsay (>oidon 
(183.3-70) and, at the turn of the ccntuiy, 
Henry Lawson (18()7-1922) . Lawson also 
(lisplased striking gifts as a short-story 
wiiiei In the le.ilm of fiction Lawson is 
ccjualed oiih by the novelist Heniy Han- 
tlel KiclMrdson (pseutloiiym of Henrietta 
Richardson, 1870-1910). 

UNITED STATES 

18ih Cent. 

POETRY. Though not a period of 
liteiarv giants, the I8tli cent prodmed 
several wiiteisof inieresi and importance 
In Philadelphia a (ircle of neoclassicists 
giew up vshich iiiduded T homas Codfrey 
(1730 ()S) and Francis Hopkinson (1737- 
91) . In \ew' Kiigl. 111(1 a gioup known as 
the “Hartfoid wits” became famous 
through the satires and riKxk epics of 
John Trumbull (17^)0-1831) and Joel 
Barlow (17r)l-1812) . But the finest Amer 
ican poet of this century was the fiery 
patriot Philip fTcncau (1752-1832) , who, 
though an imitator of Knglish verse styles, 
showed a certain originality in such 
efforts as the romantic The Wild Honey- 
su(kle, 1788. 

PROSE. Prose was w-ell in advance of 
poetrv during the 18th cent. William Byrd 
(107 1-1 71 1) , a \'irgima aristocrat, left be- 
hind diaries and seveial discursive studies 
of southern life. Benjamin Franklin 
(170r>-90) , a jack of all trades and master 
of many, won fame with his collections of 
homely maxims (e.g., Poor Richard’s 


Ahianack, 1732-57) and his uncompleted 
Autobiography (begun in 1771). the Isl 
self-portrait by an American. Far from 
the sereiw capitalism !ind cheerfully 
middle class ethics of Franklin. Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-58) revealed a stern Puri- 
tan temperament ant\ great intellectual 
vigor. A fine prose stylist, his best-known 
work is the sermon Stnuers in the Hands 
ol an Angty God, 1711, while The Free- 
dom of the Will, 1754, shows his consum- 
ing interest in philosophy. Other prcfie 
w liters of note in the 18ih leni. were Wil- 
liam Bartram (1739-1823), author of 
travel liter.ifuie from which Coleridge 
and Wordsworth borrowed, and Michel 
(iuill.mme Jean de Cr('‘vecoeur (j>en name 
I Hectot St John, 173.5-1813). a Frenth- 
in.Mi who pi 0(1 need some interesting de- 
sciiptioiis of life in America, including 
the f.imoiis (ss.iy 117//// h ,‘hi Amnunn? 
Though not strictly speaking a literary 
iiguie. T hom.is Paine (1737 1809) showed 
an impressive command of language in 
his impassioned political pamphlet (e.g., 
Common Sense, 1770) . 

19fh Cent. 

POETRY. In the 19th cent American 
poetiv came of age* William Cullen 
Bryant (1791 1878) wrote memorable na- 
ture poeiiy .111(1 Edgar Allan Poe (1809- 
19) superimposed a^looiny melodiousness 
on his (rothic sub)e(l m.itter In Boston, 
Henry W.idsworth I.ongfellow (1807-82), 
Olivet Wendell Holmes (1809-94), and 
|, lines Russell Lowell (1819-91) formed a 
gioup of poeiK.ilIy inclined Brahmins, 
[ohn (ireenle.d Whittier (1807-92) won 
inimort.ility with homes|)Uii jioerns like 
"Barb.ira Frietchie" Of considerably 
greater st.iture were Friiily Dickinson 
(1830-80) , whose brief, fragile lyrics often 
dejiarted horn traditional proscjcly, and 
Walt Whitman (1819 92). who wrote a 
frank, virile free verse that revolutionized 
Aineiic.in poetry. In the .South, Sidney 
l.anier (1812-81) achieved lasting fame. 

FICTION. American fiction as a major 
force began with th(/k delightful sketches 
of Washington Irving (1783-18.59) and 
continued through the Lcatherstocking 
frontier novels of James* Fenimore 
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Cooper (I789-185J). In the same period, 
nonfiction prose of tiie highest order was 
written by the transcendenialists Ralph 
Waldo Emersfjn (1808-82) and Henry 
David I horeaiJ (1817-02) The American 
novel reached decisive greatness with the 
somber, guilt-ridden The Scarlet Letter, 

1850, by Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-64) 
and the coSmic whaling saga Moby Dick, 

1851, by Herman Melville (1819-91). 

Shortly afterward the great humorist 
Jtfark Twain (pseudonym of Samuel 
Clemens, 18.85-1910) proved himself a 
great novelist loo with The A(h>entures of 
flu( kleberry Finn, 1884. Meanwhile tales 
of local color were supplied by Bret 
Harte (1886-1902). The realistic novel 
was officially sponsored by William Dean 
Howells (lK.87-1920) and resulted in the 
psydiological realism of Henry James 
(184.8-1911)) . and the naturalism of 
Stephen Crane (1871-1900) and Frank 
Norris (1870-1902). Of these writers 
James bulks the largest. In The Portrait 
oj a 1881, and The Ambassadors, 

1902, he emerged as a master of the point- 
ol-view tedinicpie, seeking to present the 
world through the expanding moral 
awareness ol his diaracters. 

20ih Cent. 

POETRY. Amcritan poets in the 20th 
cent, have produced a si agger ingly rich 
body of work. Ihe trail breaker was 
Edwin Arlington Robinson (181)9-1985), 
a dry ironist through whose brilliantly 
chiseled verse blew the bleak winds of 
New England. Corucntiaiiiig on the mis- 
fits and outcasts of modern lilc, Robinson 
painted a gallery of memorable character 
portraits. Another New Englander, Robert 
Frost (1874-1963). also broke ground for 
modern poetry, creating a carefully un- 
derstated verse that crackled with sly 
humor and adroit collocpiialisms. Outside 
New Paigland a good cleal of poetic ac- 
tivity was concentrated in the irnagist 
school, whose members were H. D. (Hilda 
Doolittle, 1886-1961), E/ra Pound (b. 
1885) , and Amy Lawell (1874-1925) . The 
imagisis called for a sensuous verse freed 
of philosophical stuffing and built with 
clear, concrete images. Although imagism 


left few poems of lasting value, it stimu- 
lated much experimentation. William 
Carlos Williams (1883-1968) , employing a 
collofjuial idiom and free- verse forms, 
chose prosaid subject matter and made it 
poetry. Beginning under the influence of 
the imagists, Wallace Stevens (1879-1955) 
w'cnt on to establish himself as a pre* 
eminent force in American poetry, culti- 
vating an aloof, detached manner, an 
almost dandiacal elegance of diction, and 
a kind of neohurnanistic philosophy. 
Coming of age in the 192()’s along with 
Stevens were Marianne Moore (b. 1887) , a 
creator of urbane, precisely worded verse; 
e. e. Cummings (Edward Estlin Cum- 
mings. 1894-1962) , whose lyrical and witty 
poems often made use of typographical 
effects, Harte Crane (1899-1982) , who set 
out to create an epic about America. 
During this period the 2 most influential 
of modern American poets also came to 
the fore, Ezra Pound and E. S. Eliot 
(IH88-I965). Breaking away from the 
imagists, Pound’s poetry began to reflect a 
new and difficult diction, an interest in 
the literature of other countries, an anti- 
rational bent, and a disgust with modern 
society (eg., Hu^h Selwyn Mauberley, 
1920). Eliot shared most of his friend's 
attitudes; his masterpiece. The Waste 
Land, 1922, is a panoramic view of 
modern life, heavily symbolic, incorporat- 
ing numerous passages from other authors 
and other languages, and attempting to 
depict the spiritual aridity of the con- 
iem[)oraty age. Contemporaneous with 
Eliot and Pound were the southern poets 
John Crowe Ransome (b 1888) and Allen 
Fate (b 1899) , who developed their own 
tradition of sophisticated formalism and 
keen irony To further enrich the 1st 
quarter of the century, several minor 
poets made their mark, among them 
Edgar Lee Masters (1869-1950), Carl 
Sandburg (1878-1967) , Vachel Lindsay 
(1879-1981). Robinson Jeffers (1887- 
1962), Stephen Vincent Benc^t (1898- 
1943) , and Edna St. Vincent Millay 
(1892-1950). 

The Great Depression of the 1930’s 
stimulated a new proletarian verse, but 
little of it reached the level of excellence 
achieved by the preceding generation. 
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Archibald MacLeish (b. 1892), beginning 
with an "iinocation to the social muse," 
soon abandoned social themes for a more 
subjective form of verse. Of those poets 
1st heard in the 1930's Mftriel Xukeyser 
(b. 1913) and Louise Bogan (b. 1897) are 
among the best remembered. Following 
World War II, a highly introverted "con- 
fessional" school of poetry emerged; its 
best-known member is Robert Lowell (b. 
1917). For the most part, postwar poets 
have been plagued by a growing aliena- 
tion from the general public and a 
shrinking market for poems. It has be- 
come convenient to divide contemporary 
poetry into the academics— those poets 
connected with a university and writing a 
dry, abstract \ersc-and the underground 
poets— practitioners of a wild, unorthodox 
poetry usually hostile to the intellectual 
establishment. 'I'heodore Rocthke (1908- 
fvl) is an example of the 1st school, Allen 
Ginsberg (b. 1926) of the 2nd. 

FICTION. The 20ih tent, opened with 
the publication of Sntrr Carrie, 1900, by 
Theodore Dreiser (1871 --1945) ; the frank 
realism and unflagging energy of this and 
other Dreiser novels compensated for 
their technical awkwardness. Working in 
the naturalistic tradition of Frank Norris, 
Upton Sinclair (187 8-19(38) published 
The Jungle, 1906, an expose of the meat- 
packing industry More sophisticated 
criticism of iXnierica was provided by the 
trenchant social .satire of Sinclair Lewis 
(1885-1951), who took aim at the smug- 
ness and hypocrisy of the middle class 
with deadly accuracy. Main Street, 1920, 
and Babbitt, 1922, arc typical of his better 
work. Edith Whaiton (1862-1937) used 
the novel of manners to e\f)osc the tradi- 
tion bound mores and cruel c uics of the 
Arneiican aristocracy Willa (father (1873- 
1917) , a gifted regionalist, laid bare the 
greed of the West in Death Comes for the 
Archbishop, 1927. A different kind of real 
ism Howeel through the robust achenturc 
stories of Jack London (1876-1916) . 

But aesthetically speaking, the real 
revolutionaries were the avar.t garde writ- 
ers who grew up in the Isi 2 decades of 
the century. Gertrude Stein (I87'1-1946) , 
enthroned in her Paris salon, reigned as 
queen of experimental writing. Her in- 


fluence was felt by such figuies as Sher- 
wood .Anderson (1876-1911), who em- 
plosed a bare, unadorned style to 
chionicle i frustrated dre.mis; John Dos 
Passes (b. 1896), whose no\els presented 
life in a jumble of narratixe. headlines, 
and "newsreels"; andjLrncsi Hemingway 
(18!)8-1‘)6I) , perhaps Miss .Stein’s greatest 
disciple. Rejecting the traditional forms 
of literary diction. Hemingway, in works 
like The Sun A ho Rises, 1926, developttd 
a lean, economual style filmed at com- 
municating the most powerful feelings in 
the fewest possible worths. The other 
great spokesman for what Miss Stein 
tailed ilu* "lost genciation" was F. Scott 
Fit/geialil (1896 -1910) . official biographer 
of the ].W7 .Age. whose haunting novel 
The (treat Catshy, 1926, cxpiessed both 
the frenetic \iialitv of the 1920‘s and the 
author’s lomantic disillusionment. 

Also a rom.mtic, William Faulkner 
(189(i-1962) found most of his inspir.ition 
in the sweat soaked life of his native Mis- 
sissippi. from which he carved^ a rich 
miciotosm tailed Voknapatawpha Uounty. 
In .such noxels as Absalom, Absalom!, 
1^38, and Light in August, 19.35. he por- 
trayed the .South as "a land primed for 
falalitv," tragic and decadent, struggling 
to jedeem itself from the curse of slavery. 

Untlei the in fluent e of Joyce anti Law- 
rente, a rash of BiUlungsroman ajipeated 
III .America, each evoking the young 
inanhootl of its autlior. I ht* best of these 
was Look Homeward, Angel, 1927, by 
1 hoinas Wolfe (1900-19.38) . a long, loose, 
ornately styletl no\cl. 'The 1930’s brought 
a new w.i\e of sotial realism to literature, 
of w’hitli the .Stutls I onigan trilogy by 
James 1 kairell (b 19(H) is a good 
example. But the best wiiter to emerge 
from this movement was John Steinbeck 
(1902-68), whose The Grapes of Wrath, 
1939, stated clocjuently the plight of 
migrant workers in Ualifornia. A solitary 
figure tluring tlie 19.3()'s was Nathanael 
West (1902-40), author of 1 short, bitter 
novels al)out the various myths and illu- 
sions manufactured by contemjrorary so- 
ciety Another writifr who stood apart 
from (he social realism of the time was 
Katherine Anne Porter (b. 1890), whose 
lyrical short stories, written iif a stream-of- 
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consciousness style, emphasized psychol- 
ogy and symbolism. 

Since World War II proletarian writing 
has given way* to a fiction bajsed on the 
problems of the individual. Alienation of 
man from society is a popular theme, 
appearing in such, works as The Catcher 
in the Rye, 1051, by J I). Salinger (b. 
1919), The •Adventures of Augie March, 
195'5, by Saul Bellow (b. 1915), and In- 
uisihlc Man, 1952, by Ralph Ellison (b. 
tWH) . I he Salinger and Bellow works also 
indicate a trend toward jiiraresque plot- 
ting and a collorpiial, often comic, prose 
style. In the lOfiO’s “black humor,” a type 
of groiescjue satire, developed, (iiles Goat 
Roy, 191)6, by John Barth (b. 19.‘?0). is a 
prominent example. Simultaneously, 
Bernard Malamud (b. 1911), author of 
several brooding novels of Jewish life, 
found a large jjopular audience with The 
Fixer, 1966. 

FRANCE 

18th Cent. 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT. For the 
most part French jjoetry lay fallow in the 
18th cent., thouglt the didactic works of 
Jac(|ucs Deli lie (1738-1818) showed defi- 
nite skill, and the fervent verse oLAnclr^ 
de Che'nier (1762-94) anticipated later 
developments in romantic poetry. The 
greatest contribution of the French En- 
lightenment was in the area of social 
thought, where Montescjuieu (Gharles dc 
Secondat, 1689-175.5) led the way with 
L^Esprit des Lois, 1748, a prodigious and 
influential study of political institutions. 
The leading man of letters in this cen- 
tury, however, was uncjuestionably Vol- 
taire (Francois Marie Arouet, 1694-1778), 
whose voluminous output included short 
verse, epic poems, classical tragedies, 
essays, and historical works. A champion 
of reason and an unrelenting opponent 
of ignorance, intolerance, and outmoded 
insiiiuiions, Voltaire vented his rage* most 
memorably in such satires as Candide, 
1759, and*L7nge>iwe#1767. In addition, he 
was one of the countless intellectuals who 
contril)uted to the Encyclopedic, 1751-80 
(35 vols.) , *a w'ork of staggering propor- 
tions whose aim was nothing less than the 


systematic organization of all learning. 
More than anything else it typifies the 
French Enlightenment, with its fierce 
confidence in the powers of knowledge 
and huflnan flrogress. Others who devoted 
their time and wisdom to this great work 
were Denis Diderot (1718-84), Jean 
d’Aleml)ert (1717P-83), and Claude 
Adrien Ilelvc^tius (171.5-71). The most 
gifted of these was Diderot, whose philo- 
sophical essays, critical writings, and the 
brilliant dialogue Le Neveu de Rameau, 
1762, have made his reputation secure. In 
philosophy the dominant figure of the 
18th cent, was Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-78), whose famous attack on so- 
ciety, Contrat Social, 1762, trumpeted the 
cause of the “natural man” and made its 
author world-famous. In his novel La 
Nouvelle lleloise, 1761, and his renowned 
Confessions the passionate and rebellious 
Rousseau prefigured (he romantic sensi- 
bility. In the domain of the novel proper, 
the outstanding accomplishments of this 
period wete the realistic La Vie de 
Marianne, 1781-41, by Pierre de Mari- 
vaux (1688 -1768), the psychological 
Manon I escaut, 1781, by the .\h])6 Pro- 
vost (1697-1768), and the wittily amoral 
Ij's Liaisons dnngeremcs, 1782, by 
Choderlos de I. ados (174 1-1808) . 

19th Cent. 

ROMANTICISM. During the Napo- 
leonic era, 2 major literary figures 
emeiged: Francois Rcm^- de Chateau- 
briand (1768-1848) and Mine, de Statd 
(1766-1817). Cihateauhriand eloquently 
reasseited the traditional (Christian 
values, adopting a highly colored prose 
that made him known as the father of 
romanticism. De Stael, very much a 
daughter of the Enlightenment, defended 
democratic institutions in a series of 
critical works and romances. Three tran- 
sitional figures, the poets Pierre Jean de 
Beranger (1780-1857) and Alphonse de 
Lamartine (1790-1869) and the philoso- 
pher Hugues F^licitti Robert de Lamen- 
nais (1782-1854) , helped pave the way for 
the French romantic movement. It ar- 
rived lorrentially in the 2nd quarter of 
the century, bringing to the fore Victor 
Hugo (1802-85) . Alfred de Musset (1810- 
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57) . Alfred de Vigny (1797-1863) , Th^o- 
phile Gautier (1811-72), and Ge^rard de 
Nerval (pen name of Gerard Labrunie, 
1808-53) . In both veise and drama these 
revolutionaries abandoned •classical rules 
in fa\or of unrestrained emotionalism 
and florid diction. Hugo, with his as- 
tonishing profusion of odes, ballads, and 
philosophical poetry, was the Promethean 
figure of this school. Saintc Beuve (1801- 
69) was the guiding ciiiicdl force of 
romanticism. 

PARN ASSIANISM AND SYM- 
BOLISM. The transition fiom romantic 
to modern poetry was stimulated by 
Cliailes Baudelaire (1821-67) in his bril- 
liantly evocative Fleurs dii mat, 1857, in 
vv'hich the poet dwelt fondly on unsavory, 
forbidden experiences In the wake of 
this work a new school, known .is P.'rnas- 
sianism, arose. Led by such former ro- 
mantics as Gautier and Leconte de Lisle 
(1818 94), the Parnassians raised the 
banner of an for art’s sake, advocating 
purity of expression and the subordina- 
tion of feeling to form. Sully Priidliomme 
(1839-1907), Ios(5 Maria ' de Heredia 
(1842-1905), Paul Verlaine (1844 96), 
and .Stephane Mallarmt^* (1842-98) were 
among the young poets attracted to this 
movement. 

Emotionally sterile, Parn.issianism soon 
gave way to symbolism, the foremost 
practitioners of which were Mallarmi'*, 
Veil.iine, and Arthur Rimbaud (1854- 
91) . Making extensive use of symbols, 
these poets groped after strands of mysii 
cism and strove to suffuse their work with 
the rich, mysterious qualities of music. An 
all-pervasive suggestiveness was their aim: 
to expres.s the ineffable. A later phase of 
symbolism, 1880-85, known as the “dec- 
adent period,” produced Jules Laforgue 
(1860-87). The influence of Mallarmc^, 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, and Laforgue on 
modern poetry throughout the western 
world has been immense. 

FICTION. In 6ction the romantics 
were represented by the inexhaustibly 
prolific Hugo (Les Miserables, 1862) ; the 
tormented, introspective Benjamin Con- 
stant de Rebecque (1767-1830) , author of 
Adolphe, 1815; the inventive Alexandre 
Dumas (1802-70), creator of such great 
adventure novels as Monte Cristo, 1845; 


and the imj^assioned humanitarian 
George Sand (pseuclonvm of .Amandine 
Diipin. Baronne Dudcvani, 1804-76). 
Ranged in opposition iif the romantics 
were great realistic novelists like Honors 
de Bal/ac (1799-1850), Siciulhal (pseu- 
donvm of Maiie HcmruBeyle. 1783- 18 12) , 
and Gustave Flaubert (1821-80). Bal/ac 
ilisplavcil his wiiliering skc'|)iicism and 
exceptional talent for characicri/aiion in 
the massive series La Comvdie humainr, 
novels which explored every Miaiinn %f 
French society Stendhal depicted the 
tragic imsnit.iliiliiv of the romantic tem- 
pci.mieni in post Naj^oleonic France in 
Ir router ft Ir tioir, 1831. Flaiihcrt. some- 
thing of .1 lomaiitic himself, subordinated 
this side of his iiatiiie to a painst.tkingly 
(l.issical style and a realistic point of 
view: Madame liovary, 1857, is his great- 
est woik In the List third pf the century 
lealism hardened into naliiralisin, a mode 
more or less in vented bv I mile Zola 
(1810-1902) , who sought to ti.insform the 
novel into a scientific study of I'ntftn and 
his enviionment (eg., Assommoir, 
1877) Naturalism also produced the out- 
standing short-story writer of the period, 
C;u\ (le Afaupassant (1850-93). a inaster- 
fiillv (onirollcd craftsman and penetrat- 
ing oliserver of human psychology. Al- 
phonse Daudel (1810 97). anotlrcM natu- 
i.dist, nI;,o made Ids mark in the short- 
stoTv form. \ fin dr sif( If reaction .igainst 
natur.ilisin pioducecl the ivoiy-iowcr 
.t(‘sihetic isni of J K Iluvsrn.ins (1818- 
1907), whose most famous work is the 
inliueniial /i Rebours, 1884. 

20th Cent. 

POETRY. Though modern French 
jioetry has not maintained the brilliance 
of the 19ih cent., several figures of great 
interest have appeared. Chief among 
these is P.iiil Valc^ry (1871-1945), a sym- 
bolist who created a highly introverted 
and self-analytic verse. In the period 
preceding World War I, Valery was 
joined by the Catholic prose j^oet Paul 
Claudel ( 1868-1 955) • and Charles P^guy 
(1873-1914), another Catholic, whose 
work displayed mystical and patriotic 
strains. • 

Surrealism, one of the most viable 
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movements in contemporary French 
poetry, had its roots in the pre-World 
War I verse of Guillaume Apollinaire 
(1880-1918) , who attempted t(v follow the 
lead of the cubist painters and produce a 
thoroughly modern, antitraditionalist 
poetry. The fountjers of surrealism were 
Andr^^ Breton (1890-1966), Paul tluard 
(Eug^'ue Gr-indcl, 1895-19.52), and Louis 
Aragon (b. 1897). Freudian psychology 
lud a powerful impact on this new 
s^liool, which 'sought to depict the activi- 
ties of the unconscious mind by pre- 
senting experience in a series of dis- 
ordered, dreamlike images. 'Ihc interest 
in preronscious mental states encouraged 
“automatic writing." In the 1930’s the 
best of the surrealist poets, Aragon and 
lluard, abandoned the movement in 
favor of Maixism. 

During World War II the threat of 
Nazism united the divergent strains in 
French poetry for a while, and patriotic 
verse abounded. Following the war, poets 
maintained their ties with popular senti- 
ments for a time and then returned to a 
more personal and esoteric manner. 

1 he best of the postwar j)oets are 
Piet re Jean Jouve (b. 1887), whose verse 
is dipped in a deeply felt pessimism; 
Saint-john Perse (.Alexis Saint-Lt^ger 
Ldger, b. 1887), a highly cerebral poet 
with a disciplined style; and Jules Super- 
vielle (1881-1960), an apostle of sim- 
plicity whose main g/fts were wit and a 
sly charm. Also noteworthy in the con- 
temporary peiiod arc | at q ties PrtAcri (b. 
1900) and Rend Char (b. 1907) . 

NONIMAGINATIVE PROSE. The 
spirit of self-analysis in tlie French tem- 
perament resulted in such autobiographi- 
cal writings as the famous Journal of 
Andrd Gide (1869-1951), with its lucid, 
penetrating style. Jules Renard (1864- 
1910), Francois Mauriac, and Julian 
Green issued similar works in this vein. 
Many novelists also turned their pens to 
translations, biography, and criticism. 
Marcel Proust translated John RuSkin’s 
writings: Mauriac brought out a volume 
of perceptive reflectijns on his contempo- 
raries: Romain Rolland (1866-1944) pro- 
duced biographies of Tolstoy and Bee- 
thoven. Rolland’s work, however, was 
transcended by an outstanding biographer 


of the modern period, Andre Maurois 
(tmile Herzog, b. 1885) , whose studies of 
Hugo, Proust, and Balzac have won him a 
high place in French letters. 

FICTilON.'^The modern French novel 
has significantly outpaced the poetry of 
the period, contributing several Prome- 
thean Bgures. In the ranks of the titans 
one Buds Marcel Proust (1871-1922), 
whose huge novel cycle, A la recherche du 
temps perdu, 1913-28, has already taken 
its place as one of the enduring classics of 
world literature. In this remarkable work 
Proust analyzes the fashionable society of 
his time, creating a world of inhnitc 
subtlety and nuance and filling it with 
characters whose lives seem no less genu- 
ine to the reader than his own. The 
governing theory of A la recherche is that 
experience is fully comprehended only 
when sorted out and scrutinized by 
memory. 

Andre!* Gide, another luminary of the 
post-World War 1 years, was not a 
novelist of Proust's stature, but his in- 
triguing Betion {IJlmmorahste, 1902) 
combined with his brilliant Journal made 
him an immortal in his own lifetime. He 
promulgated a doctrine of radical free- 
dom in which man could free himself 
from all soul-destroying restraints. 

Fhe vogue of the novel cycle continued 
after the success of Proust’s great work 
with Les Thibault, 1922-40, by Martin du 
Gard (1881-1958), which offers an ex- 
tended family history. Jules Romains (b. 
1885) contributed another such cycle in 
Les hornmes de bonne volonie, 1932-47, 
based on the principle of “unanimism," a 
theory which held that one underlying 
factor lorms the basis of all human life. 
The most popular novel cycle of the 
period (though far fiom the greatest) was 
Romain Rolland's Jean Christophe, 1904- 
12, which focuses on a composer of 
Beethovenesque genius. 

World War 1 produced a substantial 
body of antiwar literature. The most 
gifted exponent of this mode was Georges 
Duhamel (1884-1966), whose La Vie des 
Martyrs, 1917, emphasizes the cruel 
absurdity of war. 

Of the woman writers who appeared in 
the 1st quarter of the century, the most 
highly regarded is Colette (Sidonie 
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Gabrielle Colette, 1875-1954), whose 
brief, carefully polished stoiies generally 
deal with the turbulence of romantic 
love. 

In the 1930’s French wrAing iftok on an 
intensely political and social tone On the 
left, the proletarian novel found pas- 
sionate partisans in (^hailes Plistiicr 
(1897-1952), a Belgian, and Louis 
Aragon. On the right, Louis Ferdinand 
Celine (Louis Fuch Destouches, 1894- 
1961) showed i onset vative, e\en fascist, 
leanings. His most famous work is the 
bleak royagr au bout de la nuit, 1932 

The modern French short story owe: 
much to the pen of Marcel Aym<^ (1902- 
67) . whose sardonic humor has made him 
an international favorite Otlieis who 
have worked successfully in this form are 
Paul Morand (b. 1888) and Jean Cassou 
(b. 1897). 

'Lhe working out of human destinies 
within a Catholic framework became the 
domain of Francois Mainiat (b. 1885), 
who tlrew' his materials from bourgeois 
life in the provinces, (hillivaiing a classi- 
cally pure style, Mauriac regarded the 
inevitable clasli between body and soul 
with brooding compassion in such bril- 
liant novels as Tfierese Desqurywux, 
1927, and Le Noeud de viprres, 1932 
Second only to Mauriac among the Cath- 
olic novelists is Georges Bernanos (1888- 
1918), who presented the stiiiggle lot 
salvation in the starkest possible terms. 
His masterpiece is Journal d'un (urv dr 
campagne, 1936, an episodic study of a 
young cleric’s struggles. 

Humanism found its most eloijuent 
voice in Andrt^- Malraux (b. 1901), a 
Marxist who showed that he understood 
the human soul, singly as well as collec- 
tively. The best of his ideologically based 
no\els is La (jOnditton humaitie, 1933 
Following World War II Malraux re- 
nounced Communism. Also of humanisfif 
leanings, but less political in orientation, 
Antoine de Saint-Exup<^r) (1900-1944) 
sought a transcendent reality in the ex- 
altation of flying, a search beautifully 
described in Vol de nuit, 1932. More 
memorable, however, is his charming 
children's fantasy, Le petit prince, 1943. 

Henry de Montheilant (b. 1896) car- 
ried on the traditions of French realism. 


exhibiting a keen c^e for social problems 
and a 6ne command of language. I^es 
Jeunes Filles, 1938-39. may be singled out 
for special praise. 

1 he existentialist school of philosophy, 
popular in France after 1930, exercised a 
profound influence gn the woild of let- 
teis. I he most famous of the existential- 
ist wiiteis IS |eati Paul Sailic (b. 1905). 
whose bleak \iew' of a meaningless uni- 
verse in w4ii(h man must choose his owui 
\ allies is reflected in La Nausec, 1^58. 
.Simone de Beauvoir (b. 1908) . a disciple 
of Sartre, established her re|mtation with 
I. 'Invitee, 1943. Generally associated with 
the existentialists, Albert Camus (1913- 
60) ex[)ounded his f.imous theory of an 
‘‘absurd" univcise in works like L'fdran 
ger, 1912. in wliich the author's style is 
remarkable for its combination of lucidity 
andlyiicism. , 

After World Wai H the avant garde 
novel c.ime into f.ishion in France. A 
revolt against the old forms look place 
and wiifers beg.in to experiiii^nt with 
new methods ol construction, the result 
w.is the so-( ailed antinovel. The thief 
^)i.i( titionets of this new mode are 
Nathalie S.iirauie (b. 1900) and Alain 
Robbe (hillet (b. 1922) . In a lighter vein, 
the novels of Raymond Queneau (b 
1903) found favor in the 1950’s. 

(CANADA, rhe most memorable 
poetry to come out of French speaking 
(Canada in the 19tli cent, was the patriotic 
verse of Octave CJrc'ina/ie (1822-79). In 
fiction, the novel l.e\ aufirtn canadieiis, 
1863, by Philippe .Aubeit de (idspe (1786- 
1871) was the outstanding work. Alter the 
turn of the century symbolist and Parnas- 
sian influences became pronounced in 
French-Ganadian poetry; the formalistic 
verse of jean (iharbonneau is exemplary. 
\mong contemporaiy novelists of impor- 
tance are (Jaude Henry Grignon and Ldo 
Paul Desrosiers (b. 1896) . 

GERMANY 

18 ch Cent. 

CLASSICISM AND STURM UND 
DRANG. In the early decades of the 18th 
cent.. German classicism,* under the 
leadership of the critic Johann Christoph 
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Gottsched (1700-1766) , instituted a some- 
what slavish imitation of French theories. 
Rebelling against French influence and 
demanding mole room for pc’^sonal in- 
spiration, F. G. Klopstock (1724-1803) 
produced a body of ardently patriotic 
verse. His work helped spark a revival of 
interest in German aiiii(juity, though no 
poets of the* 1st rank emerged until the 
arrival of Goethe. Worthy of mention, 
however, is C. M. Wieland (1733-1813), 
ai/hor of several verse romances and one 
of the 1st to translate Shakespeare. A 
major forte in the search for a national 
consciousne.ss was the critic and play- 
wright Gotthold Kphraim Lessing (1729- 
81), who rejected the French authority 
and looked instead to England and to 
classical Greece for aesthetic guidance, 
adapting both of these cultures to the 
needs of .contemporary Germany. 
Laokoon, 1766, is his best known critical 
treatise. 

The 4th quarter of the 18ih cent, was 
dominated by 2 movements, Sturm und 
Drang and classicism. I'he former repre- 
sented an attempt to throw oil the 
hegemony of rationalism. Radical iiicli- 
vidualism. Weltsihmertz, and an empha- 
sis on the primacy of feeling were some of 
the hallmarks of this new school. Its 
greatest disciple was Johann Wolfgang 
von Goethe (1749-1832), whose early 
lyrics set the tone for all Sturm und 
Drang literature. In fiction, too, it 
was Goethe’s Die Leiden des jungen 
Werthers, 1774, that became the domi- 
nant work. It was in dramatic arts, how- 
ever, that Sturm und Drang flourished 
most impressively. There Goethe was 
rivaled by Johann Christoph Friedrich 
von Schiller (1759-1805). The foremost 
critical spokesman for Sturm und Drang 
was Johann Georg Hamann (1730-88). 
Wild and undisciplined, the movement 
soon expended its energies and yielded to 
the chastening influence of a resurgent 
classicism, one which combined the old, 
idealistic yearning and violent individ- 
ualism with a new sense of duty and 
control. ITie aestheiician Johann Gott- 
fried von Herder (1744-1803) enunciated 
most of the major principles of classicism 
in his writing, particularly the notion of 


Humanitat (humanitarianism) , which 
stresses the need of each country for an 
indigenous literature, one that draws on 
folklore and tradition. Abandoning 
Sturm md Drang, Goethe and Schiller 
soon became the leading forces in this 
classical school with a brilliant outpour- 
ing of plays and ballad poetry. In fiction, 
Goethe loomed equally large, contribut- 
ing the immortal Bildungsrornan, Wil- 
helm Meisters Lehrjahre, 1795-96. 

19th Cent. 

ROMANTICISM. Near the end of the 
18th cent (German romanticism began to 
emerge, even as classicism was coming 
into full bloom. Rabid subjectivism, .sen- 
timental yearning for the unattainable, 
and an interest in the supernatural were 
among the characteristics ili.it marked the 
romantic movement in Germany. I'wo 
separate schools existed, 1 founded in 
1798 (in which [ohan Ludwig Tieck, 
1773-18.53, was the le.iding figure) and 1 
in 1801, whose best-known representative 
was Clemens Hrentano (1778-1842) 

.\lter 180!) romanticism as an organi/cd 
movement ceased to exist, .ilihoiigh it 
survived in such solit.iiy geniuses as 
Heinrich von Kleisi (1777-1811), the 
Prussian dramatist and short-story writer, 
and the novelist F. T. A Hoffmann 
(1776-1822). At the same time the clas- 
sicism of Goethe burst powerfully on the 
world in Faust, Part I, 1808. Part II, 1832, 
brought the poet's powers to their apex. 

In lyric poetry the 2 foremost names 
after 1835 were Eduard Mcirike (1804-75) 
and Heinrich Heine (1797-1856). Heine 
was the leader of a movement known as 
"Young Ciermany," which lodged vigorous 
protests, literary and political, against the 
old order. 

FICTION. After the death of Heine, 
German fret ton began to outstrip poetry. 
A realistic regionalism appeared in such 
writers as .\dalbert Stifter (1805-68) , 
Gottfried Keller (1819-90), ancl Theodor 
Storm (1817-88). 

Writers of a somewhat different stamp 
were the antibourgeois Wilhelm Raabe 
(1831-1910); Conrad Ferdinand Mayer 
(1825-98), author of several historical 
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Novellen; and Theodore Fontane (1819- 
98) , who focused on social problems. 
Naturalism made itself felt at the end of 
the century in the poetrs of Arno Holz 
(1863-1929) and the prole of *VVilhelm 
von Polenz (1861-1903) 

20th Cent. 

POETRY. Germany's 1st major poet after 
the turn of tlie century was Stefan George 
(1868-1933), champion of aestheticism. 
His formalistic and somewhat esoteric 
^Clse shows him to l)e a destcndant of the 
French symbolists At the same time a 
spirit of classical control boxers oxer his 
poetry. A poet of equal delicacy, Hugo 
xon Hofmannsthal (1871-1920) created a 
small but striking body of lyiic poetiy 
Introspection and a sense of the exanes- 
cence of human experience dominate 
his xerse 

I he outstanding German poet of the 
modem period is Rainer Maria Rilke 
(187 e 1926) A hypersensitive lempeia- 
meiit is appaient ihioughout his work 
ami also a strong lyrical impulse Spir- 
itual dilemmas generally form the subject 
matter of his poetry, an onrushing, al- 
most rhapsodic flow of verse carries him 
through these dilemmas. World War I 
had a deadening effect on Rilke’s creativ- 
ity, but in 1922 his inspiiation reawak- 
ened triumphantly, and he completed the 
Duineser Elegien and Sonet te an Orpheus. 

Another rich vein of poetic activity was 
the expressionist school, which called for 
a rebellion against traditional values and 
the mateiialism of modern Germany. Re- 
volted by what they saw, the expressionist 
poets turned inward, attempting to depict 
states of mind in place of external reality. 
In their poems the logical structure is 
suppressed and bi/arre images often pre- 
dominate. The key figures in ex|>ression- 
ist poetry were Georg Heym (1887-1912) , 
Georg Trakl (1887-1914), Ernst Stadler 
(1883-1914), Heinrich Lersch (1889- 
1936) , and Gottfried Benn (1886-1956) . 

The 3rd Reich brutally interrupted the 
development of modern literature in 
Germany. But following World War II a 
new group of poets appeared. Gunter 
Eich (b. 1907) and Paul Celan (b. 1920) 
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reflect the shock and despair of postwar 
Germany in their deliberately frag- 
mented, disconnected verse. VV^ilhelm 
Lehman ^b. 1882), thou*gh belonging to 
an older generation, came into promi- 
nence after the war Peter Huchel (b. 
1903) has shown a gift for xerse dealing 
with rustic life. 

FIGTION. At tlie turn oT the century 
Vienna was one of the great cultural 
(enieis of Furopc Among the writers 'it 
nuitured was Arthur Schnit/ler (186E- 
1931), a trenchant analyst of chaiacter 
and manneis in the upper layers of 
\’iennese society .\ sharp sense of irony 
lempeied his im|)ressionisiic portraits in 
such stories as Die griechische Tiinzerin,- 
1901 Another astute critic of Austrian 
life was Robert Musil (1880-1942) , xs4iose 
massive novel Der Mann ohne Eigen- 
schajten, 1930-43, recognweel only after 
World War II. became 1 of the most 
highly rcgaided works of modern German 
litci attire. 

I he greatness of Rilke is -Counter- 
balanced in the novel by that of Thomas 
Mann (187.5-1955). Influenced by Wagner 
a^ul the symbolist movement, Mann 
interlaced his works with myths, leit- 
motifs, and symbols. His subject matter 
was usually the German bourgeoisie, 
whose decadence he portrayed with un- 
paralleled profundity in his Isi great 
work, Buddenbroo^s, 1901. A philosophi- 
cal tone predominates in Mann’s works, 
especially in his masterpiece Der Zauber- 
berg, 1924. 

Mann’s older brother Heinrich (1871- 
1950) was a more outspoken critic of 
specific social and political corruptions. 
Later he exhibited a gift for the historical 
novel. By contrast the mystical, impres- 
sionistic works of Hermann Hesse (1877- 
1962) explored the interior life of man 
(e.g., Deminn, 1919) . 

The expressionist movement had rami- 
fications in the domain of fiction, whereas 
in poetry it dealt with alienation and 
sought to depict mental states. Though 
he later abandoned expressionism, Franz 
Werfel’s (1890-1945^ early works reveal 
the impact of this vital school. Simul- 
taneously, however, a far greater novelist 
was at work. Franz Kafka *(1883-1924) 
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successfully objectified a series of fright- 
ening neuroses in his novels and stories, 
and described his painful isolation from 
the world of ordinary men. Cuilt and 
anxiety are the ruling moods in Kafka’s 
world, where large inscrutable institu- 
tions torment people for unstated 
offenses. In novels like Der Prozess, 1925, 
reality is distorted systematically, and the 
characters find themselves trying to deal 
rationally with |n irrational universe. 

^ierman fiction became more objective 
during the 1920's with the founding of a 
movement (ailed Die neue Sachluhkeit. 
Out of this school came Arnold Zweig (b. 
1887), Krich Maria Remarque (b. 1898), 
and Hans Fallada (1893-1947) . But tech- 
nical innovation did not cease .Stream of- 
consciousness was employed successfully 
in the novels of Hermann Broch (IHHb-^ 
1951), especiaMy Das Tod des Pergtl, 
1915. 

Since World War II literary activity has 
been heavy Wolfgang Borcherl (1921- 
1917) (ftj)icted the chaos and pessimism 
of postwar life. Max Frisch (b. 1911), a 
Swiss, Heinrich Boll (b. 1917), Gunter 
Grass (b. 1927) , and Uwc Johnson (b 
1934) arc others who have made names 
for thcinsclvcs in the field of the modern 
novel. 


RUSSIA 

18th and I9th Cents. 

18TH CENT. Relatively little writing of 
the 1st rank was produced in Russia 
during the 18th cent., a period during 
which German. French, and English 
models were imitated shamelessly. Among 
those who showed some degree of origi- 
nality were Mikhail Lomonosov (1711- 
65) , a ground-breaking critic and poet; 
Gavriil Derzhavin (1713-1816), author of 
several remarkable odes; and Alexander 
Radishchev (1749-1802), whose work of 
social criticism. Journey from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscoxu, 1790. marks the begin- 
ning of rcYoliitionary literature in Russia. 
Also noteworthy wer^ Nikolai Karainazin 
(1766-1826), who introduced numerous 
linguistic reforms and left some memo- 
rable Betion.' Two of Karamazin’s disci- 


ples, Vasili Zhukovski (1783-1852) and 
Konstantin Batzushkov (1787-1855), won 
fame as poets. 

19TH CENT. The 1st great literary 
Bgure in'* Russian history was Alexander 
Pushkin (1799-18.37) , whose vigorous and 
original genius expressed itself in dra- 
matic narratives, folk tales, and the great 
verse novel Evgeni Onegin, 1836. Second 
only to Pushkin during this era was 
Mikhail Lermontov (1814-41), a lyric 
poet of great distinction, while the meta- 
physical poetry of Fyodor Tyutchev 
(1803-73) made him another major Bgure. 

In the 2nd half of the century a sym- 
bolist movement appeared in reaction 
against the dominance of realism in Rus- 
sian letters that developed after 1850. 
Alexander A. Blok (1880-1921) was the 
leading figure of this movement. 

In fiction, Lermontov, though chiefly a 
poet, nevertheless succeeded in giving 
Russia one of its 1st important novels, A 
Hero of Our Times, 1810. But the flnest 
fiction of the j)eriod 1800-1850 was writ- 
ten by Nikolai V. (»ogol (1809-52), a 
realist whose satiies of provincial life 
reached their culmination in Dead Souls, 
1812. Following Gogol’s lead, Ivan A. 
Goncharov (1812-91) created one of Rus- 
sia’s great classics of realism, Oblomov, 
1858. 

From the 1850’s onward, 3 extraordi- 
nary giants divide the laurels of Russian 
fiction. Ivan Turgenev (1818-83) carried 
on the traditions of Pushkin and Gogol 
in such triumphs of irony and compassion 
as A Sportsman* s Sketches, 1847-52. 
Feodor Dostoevski (1821-81) de-empha- 
si/ed the importance of external reality 
and concentrated on the spiritual and 
psychological turbulence of his characters. 
The Brothers Karamazov, 1880, is his 
masterpiece. Count Lyev Tolstoy (1828- 
1910) showed his broad human sympa- 
thies and his profound sense of historical 
movement in the great classic of world 
literature. War and Peace, 1869. 

The outstanding master of the short- 
story form during the 19th cent, was 
Anton Chekhov (1860-1904), whose 
gently ironic tales undercut the hopeless 
dreams of their characters. Maxim Gorky 
(1868-1936), exponent of social realism. 
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made his mark before the Revolution as a 
novelist and playwright, and went on to 
become a leading li let ary figure in the 
later Soviet slate. 

20(h Cent. 

POSTREVOLUTIONARY LITERA 
TURE. After the Re\oIution a vigoious 
control over literary activity was exert ised 
by the government, and literature was 
expected to reflect official Soviet values: 
confidence in Communism, love of the 
proletariat, and the importance of com- 
munal action. 

POETRY. The new Marxist aesthetic 
produced poetic propagandists foi the 
most part, but one figure. Vladimii 
Mayakovski (1884-11)80), exhibited genu- 
ine poetic gifts. He was part of a “fu- 
turist" movemeni, which called for the 
abolition of all literary traditions and the 
creation of a new Soviet literature. He 
himself celebrated the Revolution and 
the Russian people in a highly colloquial 
free verse. The best of Mayakovski’s 
numerous disciples is Nikolai Aseyev (b. 
1889). 

Altfiough the majority of poets ex- 
pressed the philosopliy of the state, a few 
turned instead to subjective concerns. 
Cliief among these, and perhaps the 
greatest Russian poet of the 20th cent., 
was Boris L. Pasternak (1890-1960). Pas 
ternak began as a futurist, and produced 
2 long narrative poems on social themes, 
but his natural tendencies carried him 
toward the lyric, where nature, religion, 
individualism, and eternal human values 
were the focus of his attention. Stylis- 
tically, Pasternak’s poetry is unorthodox, 
but powerful rhythmic and me.ndic qual- 
ities are present. It has often been ac- 
cused of obscurity by Soviet critics. 
Nikolai Tikhonov (b. 1896) , another poet 
of independent temperament, mixed ro 
mance and realism in his miiltivarious 
outpouring of tales, ballads, and lyrics. 

After the death of Stalin, the govern- 
ment’s rigid control over literary activity 
was somewhat relaxed, and 2 highly indi- 
vidualistic poets. Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
(b. 1933) and Andr<^ Voznesensky (b. 
1931) appeared. In the late 1960’s poets 


and other creative writers found rather 
rigid controls re-imposed. 

FICTION. Fiction under the Soviet 
regime hasKonceni rated od social realism 
and is often marred by loo blatant 
propaganda. .At the ^ame time, however, 
the influence of Russia’s 19th cent, mas- 
lois has not been entirely obliterated. 

1 he spirit of Dostoevski is present in the 
wiitings of I eonid M. Leonov (b. 1899), 
who emphasi/cs character development 
(e.g.. The Thief, 1927) . aiufa Chekhovi^ 
tone pervades the fiction of Konstantin A. 
Fedin (b 1892). Similarly, the novels of 
Aleksaiuir A. Fadayev (1901-56) reflect 
the influence of Tolstoy. Seeking to 
l)ridge the gap lietween the Russian 
masters and the new social realism. A. N. 
Tolstoy (1883-1945) wrote bis memorable 
novel The Road to Calvary, 1920, the 
events of which span the pre- and post- 
revolutionary periods Also noteworthy is 
the novelist Isaac Haliel (b. 1894) . 

Ihe writer who best succeeded in 
adapting the art of the novel lowhc de- 
mands of proletarian writing was Mikhail 
Sholokhov (b. 1905) , whose 2 great works, 
A}^d Cluiet Flows the Don, 1940, and The 
Don Flows Home to the Sea, 1941, are 
epic novels of Russian life which display 
a skillful, Tolstoyan balance lieiwecn 
panorama and character delineation. 

In spite of the Marxist edict that litera- 
ture must follow the paity line, satires of 
Communist life have been permitted over 
the years, most notably in the case of E. I. 
Zamyatin (1881-1937), whose stories ex- 
posed the follies of bureaucracy. How- 
ever, his extraordinary novel. We, 1924, 
was consideied too subversive and was 
banned. Ilya Ehrenburg (b. 1891) and 
Mikhail Zoshenko (1895-19.58) are 2 
other writers who have worked well in 
the satirical manner. 

The most famous Russian novel of 
modern limes is undoulitedly Doctor Zhi- 
vago, 1955, by Boris Pasternak. This 
is a long, richly drawn work about tlje 
life of a young poet and doctor who 
witnesses the Revolution and Jts after- 
math. The book wan banned in Russia 
because of its implied criticism of Com- 
munism. Nevertheless, the period of de- 
Stalini/ation in Russia had at least made 
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it possible to attack the abuses of the 
Stalin era, as can be seen in the famous 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, 
1962, by Aleksandr I. Solzhesiitsyn (b. 
1918). 

ITALY 

18th and 19th Cents. 

13TH CENT.Jn the 1st half of the I8th 
ceht. the Arcadians, a highly academic 
school of poets, held sway in Italy. 1 he 
verse dramas of Metastasio (Pietro 
Trapassi, 1698-1782) were the finest 
products ol Arcadianism. After 1750 a 
'•reaction against the aridity of the Arca- 
dians brought the vigorous Sicilian Gio- 
vanni Meli (1740-1815) to the fore. Also 
criuial to the literary revival of this 
period was the cultural historian, Gio- 
vanni Battista Vico (1668-1744). A 
healthy, viable neoclassicism appeared in 
the ocles of Giuseppe Parini (1729-99) 
and in rS.e balanced, well-ordered verse of 
Vincen/o Monti (1754-1828). 

Toward the end of the 18th cent a new 
spirit of rorrianiicism began to express 
itself. It is particularly evident in the 
poetry of Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827) , which 
blends deeply felt patriotism, classical 
harmony, and romantic pessimism. ' 

I9TH CENT. In the 1st half of the 
19th cent, the romantic and classical 
schools overlapped. The towering giant 
of Italian classicism was Giacomo , Leo- 
pardi (1798-1837), whose lyrical poetry 
expressed in a lucid, masterfully con- 
trolled style a profound sadness over 
man's fate. 

Alessandro Man/oni (1785-1873) was 
the leader of the romantic school in Italy. 
He is best known for I promessi sposi, 
1825-26. Romanticism was closely allied 
with the Risorgimento, and the patriotic 
impulse was passionately indulged by 
writers like Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-72) 
and Francesco De Sanctis (1817-83) v 

In the latter part of the 19th cent, 
romanticism was abandoned and realism 
became the dominant trend. Among the 
poets Giosu^ Carducci (1835-1907) re- 
flected this new outlook, combining it 


with a revived classicism. But in prose, 
realism tended to be regionalism. The 
greatest prose writer of the period was 
the novelist Giovanni Verga (1840-1922) . 

20th Cent. 

POETRY. Italian literature of the early 
20th cent, gave the world of letters one of 
its most glamorous figures, Ciabriele D’An- 
nunzio (1863-1938) , whose romantic verse 
sweeps the reader exultantly from nature 
to nationalism to self-glorification. Else- 
where in Italian poetry of the period, 2 
major schools were discernible: the 
*‘crepuscolare’* poets (e.g., Guido Goz- 
zano, 1883-1916), who adopted a disen- 
chanted malaise as their basic attitude, 
and the futurists (eg., Filippo Marinetti, 
1876-1944), who denounced all literary 
tradition and pursued a dynamic and 
violent modernism in their poetry. 

During the Mussolini years the "her- 
metic'’ school came into the forefront, 
advocating a dry, abstract formalism (e.g., 
Giuseppe Ungaretti, b. 1888). Since 
World War II the futurist school has 
yielded to a more realistic approach, and 
Italian poetry has become more respon- 
sive to political and social forces. 

PROSE. Though not strictly speaking 
creative authois, Benedetto Croce (1866- 
1952) and Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944) 
made enormous contributions to Italian 
literature. With the publication of Es- 
tetica, 1902, Croce established himself as 
one of the most influential aestheticians 
of the century. Gentile, one of Croce’s 
disciples, produced several impressive 
studies of Italian authors. 

In fiction the poet D’.Annunzio was 
active, but without much distinction. 
More important work issued from such 
figures as Grazia Deledda (1875-1936), 
who faithfully recorded the way of life in 
Sardinia, and Alfredo Panzini (1863- 
1939) , who cultivated a fine-drawn irony 
blended with precision of style. Of the 
writers who came into prominence during 
the Fascist era, the most unusual was 
halo Svevo (pseudonym of Ettore 
Schmitz, 1864-1928), whose novel La 
Coscienza dt Zeno, 1923, has gained an 
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international audience. The novel of 
social protest found an able practitioner 
in Igna/io Silone (pseudonym of Secondo 
Trancpiilli, b. 1900), whose anti-Fascist 
left-wing sympathies wefe set* forth in 
Pane e vino, 1937. 

After World War II a striking revival 
took place in Italian fiction. Cesare 
Pavese (1908-50) and Elio Vittorini (b. 
1908) led the way with several vigorous, 
neorealistic novels. They were soon fol- 
lowed by V^isto Pratolini (b. 1913), who 
re-created working-class life with accuracy 
and compassion Carlo l.evi (b 1902^ ex- 
tended his reputation far beyond Italy 
with Cristo si r fermnto a Evoli, 19-15. 
The postwar novelist of greatest renown, 
however, is '\ll)erto Moravia (pseudonvm 
of Alberto Pinthcrlc, b. 1907), whose 
novels arc marked by a cold, analytical 
detachment and well-realized sense of 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

18TH (,FNT. A time of great intellectual 
awakening in Spain, the 18th cent, pro- 
duced such enlightened critical fortes as 
Ignacio de LuzAn Claramunl (1702-54) 
and Benito |er6nimo Feijoo y Montene- 
gro ( l()7G-17f)4) , both products of the 
trench Enlightenment. In opposition to 
these rationalist and humanistic tenden- 
cies stood the truculently reactionary 
scholastic, Juan Pablo Forner (1756-97). 

19TH CENT. Romanticism burgeoned 
briefly (and belatedly) in Spain, giving 
the country 1 important poet, Jos^ de 
Fspronceda y Delgado (1808-42), but no 
novelists of the 1st rank. However, the 
fierce subjectivism and individuality of 
romantic poetry paved the way for the 
more enduring verse of Gustavo .Adolfo 
Becquer (1836-70) and Caspar Nunez de 
Arce (1834-1903). 

The growth of the Spanish novel was 
linked with regionalism. The greatest 
example of this tradition was Jos(^ Maria 
de Pereda (1833-1906), whose novels 
chronicled the life of his native Santander 
with extraordinary verisimilitude and 
richness. In the next generation Emilia 
Pardo Baz^n (1852-1921) carried realism 
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to naturalism in her studies of Galicia.. 
Standing apart from regionalism and 
naturalism alike. Benito Pt^rez Galdds 
(1843-1920) gave his hovels a broader 
scope, treating the entire Spanish nation* 
and its recent history in a prolific flow of 
novels. • 

20TH CENT. Modern Spanish litera- 
ture began with the "genet ation of 1808," 
which sought to reh.dniilate a dcmoial- 
i/ed country. .Among the poets of this 
period w'ere the .Andalusians faian 
Ramdn jimt^nez (1881-1958) and .Antonio 
Machado Rni/ (1875-1939) The subse- 
(pient genet at ion, however, produced the 
best know'll Sjianish poet of this century, 
Fedeiico Garcia Lorca (1899-1936) . whose 
Ivrii.il vet sc draw s hcavilv on the rhythms 
and themes of folk ballads. The surrealist 
poet \'i(entc Alcixandre (b. 1900) also 
jiroduced much work of merit. 

In jnose the greatest spokesman for the 
generation of 1898 was the philosopher 
and essavist Miguel de Unamuno y jugo 
(1864-1936). His influence otmontempo- 
rary thought was rivaled only by Josd 
Martintv Rni/ (b. 1871) and Josd Ortega 

Gasset (1883-1955) . .Among novelists of 
this genet aiion, the outstanding figures 
are Pio Baroja y Nessi (1872-1956), a 
vigorous master of picaresque adventure: 
Ramdn de Valle Itul.bi (1870-19.36), an 
eclectic and imaginative writer; Ramdn 
Pc^rez de Ayala^ (b. 1881), a satirical 
novelist; Gabriel Mirc'j Ferrer (1879- 
19.30), a creator of mystical, dreamy ro- 
mances; and Vicetile Blasco Ibt4fiez 
(1867-1928), whose novel The Four 
Horsemen of the Apnralypse, 1918, made 
him world-famous. Among the more 
prominent younger novelists is Camilo 
Jost^Cela (b 1916). 

PORTUGAL. Dominating the 1st half 
of the 19ih cent., Portuguese romanticism 
produced the poetry of Almeida Garrett 
(1799-1854) and the novels of Gamilo 
Castello-Bratico (1826-90). A rebellious 
movement known as the "Coin)bra 
Group" and led by the poet Antero de 
Quental (1812-91) ruled the^nd half of 
the century. CariSilo Pessanha (1871- 
1926) , a deeply subjective poet, and 
Aquilino Ribeiro (1879-1941), a skillful 
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'novelist, are 2 of the many figures who 
have emerged since 1900. 

LATIN AMERICA 

18th Cent. 

CULTERANJSMO AND NEOCLAS- 
SICISM. A classical movement took hold 
of Latin American letters in the 18th 
cenL with generally stultifying results. 
Nurftcrous poets wrote exclusively in 
Latin, and a new term, culteranismo, was 
coined to describe their pomposities of 
style. But in the 2nd half of the century 
the currents of neoclassicism, emanating 
fnainly from France, had an invigorating 
effect, and social critics began to appear. 
The most gifted of them were the Peru- 
vian Pablo de Olavide (1725-1804). the 
Ecuadorian Francisco Eugenio de Santa 
Cru7 Espejo (1747-95), and the Mexican 
Fray Servando Teresa de Mier (1765- 
1827) . The only poet of note in this era 
was the "L)ucolic Mexican, Manuel de 
Navarrete (1768-1809). 

19th Cent. 

ROMANTICISM. For 70 years following 
their emancipation the Latin American 
nations produced a literature of roftian- 
ticism in which strong nationalistic senti- 
ments predominated. The Argentine poet 
Eiteban Echeverria (1809-51) is generally 
considered to have inaugurated this 
movement. Among the many Argentine 
poets who joined it were Olegario Victor 
Andrade (1841-82) and Rafael Obligado 
(1851-1920) . Elsewhere in South America 
romanticism begot an equally popular 
school of poetry; its members included 
the Chilean Salvador Sanfuentes (1817- 
60) , the Bolivian Adela Zamudio (1854- 
1928) , the Uruguyan Juan Carlos G6mez 
(1820-84), and the Mexican Fernando 
Calderdn (1809-45). 

Romanticism permeated the fiction of 
the 1 9th cent, as fully as it did the poetry, 
beginning jn Mexico with Jos^ Joaquin 
Fernandez de Lizard^ (1776-1827) and 
continuing in Argentina with Jos^ 
Mirmol (1817-71). Other novelists of a 
romantic stamp were the Uruguayan 


Alejandro Magarinos Cervantes (1825- 
93), the Ecuadorian Juan Lc6n Mera 
(1832-94) , and the Colombian Jorge 
Isaacs (1837-95), author of the most 
famous ndvel irf Latin American history, 
Maria, 1867. But the most impressive of 
the romantic writers was the Argentinian 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-88). 

The inevitable reaction against roman- 
ticism came in 1888 with the publication 
of Azul, a brilliant and influential book 
of poems by the Nicaraguan Rub^n Dario 
(Ft^lix Rub^n Garcia Sarmiento, 1867- 
1916) . The influence of French symbolism 
and Parnassianism pervaded these rich, 
exotic poems. 

BRAZIL. In Portuguese-speaking 
Brazil, 19th-cent. literature followed a 
predictably similar course to that of the 
other Latin American states. The period 
of romanticism issued in the patriotic 
verse of Domingos Jost'* Gonsalves de 
Magalhaes (1811-82) and Antonio Gon- 
salves Dias (1823-64). In the 1880’s ro- 
manticism gave way to Parnassianism and 
such ivory-tower "formalists” as Rai- 
mundo Correia (1860-1911) and Olavo 
Bilac (1865-1918) took over the leader- 
ship of Brazilian poetry. 

A moreninha, by Joaquim Manuel de 
Macedo (1820-82) , is considered to be the 
1st Brazilian novel. But the 1st work of 
literary importance is Memorias de um 
sargento de milicias, 1854, by Manuel 
Antonio de Almeida (1830-61) . The next 
step forward came with the cyclic novels 
of Jos6 Martiniano de Alencar (1829-77) . 
These stages of development culminated 
in Joaquim Maria Machado de Assis 
(1839-1908) , the greatest of all Brazilian 
novelists. Toward the end of the century, 
social realism made its appearance in the 
works of Alufzio Gonsalves de Azevedo 
(1857-1913) and others. 

20th Cent. 

MODERNISM. The modernism of 
Rub^n Dario continued to dominate 
Latin American literature after the turn 
of the century. Among Dario's disciples 
were the Argentinian Leopoldo Lugones 
n874-1938), the Colombian Guillermo 
Valencia (1873-1943) , and the Mexican 
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Amado Nervo (1870-1919). However, 
Dario, who remained nominal leader of 
the modernist school, began to move 
away from it, returning to traditional 
forms and more humanistic concerns. At 
the same time, some of his followers, 
notably Lugones and Nervo. had passed 
into new phases of modernism. Perpetu- 
ating the earlier symbolist phase of mod- 
ernismo was, among others, a group of 
women poets that included the Nobel 
prize winner, Gabriela Mistral (Lucila 
Godoy Alcayaga, 1889-19.^)7) , and Delmira 
Agustini (1887-1911). Also direct descen- 
dants of modernism were the Mexican 
RamtSn L6pez Velarde (1888-1921), a 
lyric poet; the Guatemalan Rafael 
Arevalo Martinez (b. 1881) . a mystic; and 
the Cuban Nicolds Guillt^n (b. 1901) , who 
made effectise use of native techniques 
and rhythms in his verse. 

VANGUARD MOVE.MENT. After 
1910 a general break with modernism 
took place. Mexico’s Enrique GonzAlez 
Martinez (1871-1952) and Uruguay's 
Julio Herrera y Reissig (1875-1910) 
struck out on their own, setting new styles 
and experimenting with new techniques. 
Along with Dario, Lugones, and Nervo. 
they anticipated the next move in Latin 
American letters, vanguard literature. 
Born of the nihilistic disillusionment that 
followed World War I and bred by the 
general turbulence of political and social 
institutions in South America, the van- 
guard movement espoused radical experi- 
mentation. Free verse, new forms, star- 
tling images, bizarre syntax— these were a 
few of the things the new literary rebels 
advocated. Ultraistas was the name given 
to these poets and writers, the most 
prominent of whom were Ce>3r Vallejo 
(1895-1938) of Peru, Jorge Luis Borges 
(b. 1900) of Argentina, and Pablo Neruda 
(b. 1904) of Chile. The latter, creating 
verse of uniformly high quality and rang- 
ing from neoromaniicism to surrealism, 
has established himself as the greatest of 
modern South American poets. 

PROTEST LITERATURE. The po- 
litical and social turmoil of Latin Amer- 
ica ensured the primacy of social protest 
in the novel. The precursors of modern 
fiction were Chile’s Baldomero Lillo 
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(1867-1923) and Mexico’s Federico 
Gamboa (1861-1939), naturalists in the 
Zola tradition. Later, somewhat more 
sophisticaied writers emerged, including 
Mariano Azuela (1873-1952) of Mexico, 
whose Los tie abajo, 1915. is a penetrating 
study of the Mexican Revolution, and 
lose Rulx^n Romero (1890-1952) , another 
Nfexican. The passionate Concern with 
social conditions suelled the growing 
wdtauista literature, a body of work 
dating from the 19th cent., which expo^^d 
the terrible plight of the Latin American 
Indian. In their novels and stories the 
Peruvian Enrique Lopez Albujar (b. 
1872). the Bolivian Alcides Argiiedas 
(1879-1916), and the Ecuadorian Jorge- 
Ica/a (1). 1906) look up the Indian’s cause. 

The painful process of moderni/ation 
served as an additional spur to social and 
economic commentary The inevitable 
abrasion between modern dynamism and 
old. settled ways was ably reflected in the 
fiction of the Argentinians Benito Lynch 
(188.5-1952) and Ricardo (iuiraldes 
(188f)-1927) , and of the Uruguayan Javier 
de Viana (1872“10'27) . Ehe problems of 
lyban life were examined in the memor- 
able writings of Argentina’s Manuel 
G51ve/ (b. 1882) and Chile’s Manuel 
Rojas (b 1896) and Eduardo Barrios (b. 
1881) . While men sought to exploit the 
natural rcsounes of Latin America in 
arid plain and deqse jungle, the struggle 
was recorded by Horacio Quiroga (1878-- 
1937) of Uruguay and Jos^^ Eustasio 
Rivera (1889-1928) of Colombia. 

Nor has the psychological novel been 
absent from Latin America, as the works 
of Maria Luisa Bombal (b. 1910) bear 
witness. At the same time, historical 
fiction found a skilled exponent in En- 
rique Rodriguez Larveta (1875-1961), 
and powerful social criticism has flowed 
from the pen of the Nobel prize winner, 
Miguel Asturias. 

BRAZIL. In Brazil modern literary de- 
velopments paralleled those of Spanish 
America with only a few exceptions. Poets 
like Bilac and Alberto de Olivejra (1857- 
1937) perpetuated the escapist tendencies 
of symbolism and Parnassianism after the 
turn of the century. But in 1922 came the 
Brazilian version of vangucird writing. 
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. The modernistas, as the avant-garde 
authors were termed, proclaimed their 
revolt against tradition. The standard- 
bearer of revolution among poets was 
Mario de Andrade (1893-1945). Other 
modermstas of distinction were Manuel 
Bandeira (b. 1886). and Jorge de Lima 
(1898-1953). More recently, Vinicius de 
Morals (b. 19 1 3) has come to the fore. 

Brazilian prose in this century began 
orT a high level with Euclides da Cunha 
(1^^36-1909) , wfiose epic work Os sertdes, 
1902, set the tone for the protest writing 
that was to come. Regionalism and a 
search for native subject matter resulted 
in the "Northeastern school" of the 
»v930’s, which focused on the problems of 
the Brazilian backhands. Among the key 
figures in this school were Jost!? Lins do 
Rego (1901-57) , whose great "sugar cane" 
novel cycle has, already become a classic, 
and Jorge Amado (b. 1912) , a Marxist of 
almost hypnotic power. Heparting from 
this general trend, the cosmopolitan and 
experimental Krico Verissimo (b. 1905) 
has concentrated on the individual and 
his problems. 

SCANDINAVIA 

Sweden 

I8TH CENT. Voltaire’s classicism and 
Rousseau’s idealism were the major forces 
in ISth-ccnt. Swedish literature. The 
classical temper is evident in the satirical 
poetry of Olof von Dalin (1708-63) , while 
Rousseau’s influence is equally pervasive 
in the prose of Thomas Thorild (1759- 
1808). Standing apart from these trends 
were the lyric poet Carl Michael Bellman 
(1740-95), the philosopher Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772) , and the scientist 
Carl von Linn^ (Linnaeus, 1707-78), 
whose travel books arc remarkable for 
their lucid prose style. 

19TH CENT. In Sweden the 1st half of 
ihe^ 19th cent, was dominated by roman- 
ticism, a movement in which the poet Per 
Daniel Anjadeus Aiterbom (1790-1855) 
and the critic Esaias Tegn^r (1782-1846) 
were 2 of the leaders. The period from 
1850 to 1875 witnessed the growth of 
realism in *such writers as Fredrika 


Bremer (1801-65) and, with the appear- 
ance of the great playwright August 
Strindberg, realism became naturalism. In 
the 1880’s, however, a sharp reaction 
against ifaturaFism resulted in a brilliant 
group of neoromantic writers that in- 
cluded Selma Lagerlof (1858-1940) and 
Verner von Heidenstam (1859-1910). 

20TH CENT. In the 20th cent. 
Sweden’s realistic traditions re emerged 
with such vigorous talents as Hjalmar 
Soderberg (1869-1941) and Hjalmar 
Bergman (1883-1930) ; the latter was a 
gifted psychological novelist who antici- 
pated Sweden’s greatest literary figure of 
this century. Par Lagerkvist (b. 1891) . 
Poet, playwright, and novelist, Lagerkvist 
portrays the spiritual crises of modern 
man unforgettably, though there is also a 
political strain in his works The gifted 
poet Birger Sjolberg (1885-1929) was one 
of his followers. 

I’hc influence of American writers, 
especially Ernest Hemingway, resulted in 
a group called "The \’our)g Five," of 
which the most important members were 
Artur Lundkvist (b. 1906) and Harry 
Martinson (b. 1904) . Of equal importance 
are F.yvind Johnson (b. 1900) , a realist 
who recorded the abuses of the industrial 
system, and Agnes von Krusenstierna 
(1894-1940), whose novels examined 
sexual problems with great sensitivity. 
Since World War II the interest in 
realism has grown even stronger. 

Norway 

I8TH CENT. Due to the political unity 
that existed between Denmark and Nor- 
way in the 18th cent., a Dano-Norwegian 
culture developed, in which the outstand- 
ing figure was Ludvig Holberg (1684- 
1754), poet, essayist, and playwright. Si- 
multaneously, a separatist movement 
spawned such poets as Jens Zetlitz (1761- 
1821) and Johan Nordahl Brun (1745- 
1816). 

19TH CENT. Gaining its indepen- 
dence from Denmark in 1814, Norway 
sought a national consciousness. This 
search is reflected in the great romantic 
poet Henrik Arnold Wergeland (1808- 
45) , from whose work a massive folk tale 
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and ballad revival issued. At the same 
lime, 1850-80, European realism was on 
the rise and these 2 forces combined to 
produce the fierce social protest of 
Henrik Ibsen and Rjornsi^erne T^jornson 
(1832-1910), playwright, noxclist, and 
poet. But the 1890's brought a result 
against realism in such ncoromaiuit fig- 
ures as knui Hamsun (1859-1952). 

20TH CENT. In modern Norway the 
"epic.” a long series of novels aliout a 
particular region or family, became the 
dominant liieiary trend. The Isi of the 
epicisis was Johan Bojer (1872-1959). 
w'ho glorified the Norwegian fishermen 
fie was followed by Knut H.imsun. who. 
abandoning romanticism, began to write 
in this new mode But the 2 greatest epic 
writers were Sigrid Undsci (1882-1919), 
whose no\els probed the role of women 
in the modern world, and Olav Duun 
(187b-1939), who concentiaicd on coun- 
try life. 

best poets of this generation were 
Ola^ Bull (1 883-19.3.3) and Arnulf 0\cr- 
land (!) 1889), the foitnei a charming 
lyricist, the latter ,i passionate, p.itriotu 
leftist ()\er land’s \erse set the lone foi 
the literatuie of the l9S0’s. which dwelt 
heavilv on anti-Fascist themes After 
VVoild War II the best writings produced 
in Norway were reminiscences and ac- 
counts of the war. 

Denmark 

18TH CENT. During the 1st half of the 
18th cent, lyric poetry of a high order 
flow'ed from H. A. Bronson (KiOI-lTGI) 
and Ambrosius .Stub (1705-58) . Both were 
surpassed, however, by Johannes Fiirald 
(1713-81), whose verse exploli' d Scandi- 
navian folklore extensively. Contempo- 
raneously, the humorist Johann Herman 
Wcsscl (1742-85) created a striking body 
of satirical plays, poems, and stories. 

19TH CENT, lake most of Europe, 
Denmark experienced a romantic period 
in the 1st half of the 19th cent., and a 
subsecjuent upsurge of realism after 1850. 
The best-known products of Danish ro- 
manticism are Hans Christian Andersen 
(1805-75) and S0ren Kierkegaard (1815- 
55) , while the famous critic, Georg 


Brandes (1812-1927), was the acknowl- 
edged leader of the realist mosemeni. 

20TH CENT. T he outstanding Danish 
poets in »the pre World ^Var I eia were 
Johannes V. Jensen (1873-1950) and 
jeppe \ak|aer ( IStib-l 930) . both masters 
of hiic \eis(‘. In the ipterwar jieriod Tom 
Kristensen (b. 1893) , Harald Beigstedt 
(b 1877), and Nis Petcrscif (1897-1913) 
emerged as major poets. Influenced by 
the French sMiibolists. Kai Friis MoDer 
(1888-IMO) and Paul la flour (I9()2-^i) 
also made their rcpiit.iiions during this 
period \mong the new voices 1st heard 
after Woild War 1 1, the lyric poet Ola 
.Sarxig (h 1921) may l>e singled out 

T he 20th cent. Danish novel flowerecU 
biilliantlv in the fiction of M.irtin .Ander- 
sen Ne\() (1809-1951) and the |)Oct Jo- 
li.innes V. jensen, both re.ilisis working 
in the epu manner. .After, World War I, 
|a((>b P.iludan (I). 189(i) and H. C. 
Bianiiei (I) 1903) established themselves 
as signifKaiit psychological novelists. At 
the same lime Karen Blixen (p^^udonym 
Isak Dineseu. 1885-1902), a subtle ironist 
ol intei n.ition.d stature, tame to the fore, 
lyi the post World W.ir II eia. Frik 
.AalbacL Jensen (b. 1923) and Hans Jep- 
sen (b 1920) have made names for them- 
selves. 

LOW COUNTRIES 
The Netherlands 

18TH CENT. Imitations and translations 
of the French neoclassical literature 
doiniiiaied Diitdi letters in the I8th cent. 
Exceptions to this situation were the 
realistic novels of Elisabeth WolH-Bckker 
(1738-1801) and the prcromantic poetry 
of Antony .Staring (1707-1810) . 

19TH CENT. Romantifism in the 
Netherlands expressed itself through a 
movement called reveil, 1830-.50. After 
a subsequent period of decline, a njw 
renaissance blossomed, bringing with it 
such figures as the poet Willem Kloos 
(1859-1938). Standmg apart from these 
trends was Eduard Douwes Dekker (1820- 
87) , who, using the pseudonym Multatuli, 
produced Max Havelaar, i960, a novel 
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protesting Dutch treatment of the 
Javanese. 

20TH CENT. Impressionistic verse, 
dominant in fhe lR90’s, gradually gave 
way to a more reflective and symbolic 
poetry, as in the works of Frederik van 
Eeden (1860-1932) »nd Albert Verwey 
(1865-1937) . Also of importance were the 
surrealist \fartinus Nijheff (1894-1953) 
and the formalist Gerrit Achterberg (b. 
K905) . 

*«The Dutch 'novel reached greatness in 
the naturalistic work of Louis Couperus 
(1863-1923). Following World War I a 
reaction against naturalism brought to the 
fore Arthur van Schendel (1874-1946), 
who emphasized spiritual struggles. A more 
recent novelist of genius is .Simon Vestdijk 
(b. 1898). 

Belgium 

18TH CENT. Among I8th-cent. Belgian 
writers working in Flemish, the neoclas- 
sical e^iayist Karel Broctkaeri (1767- 
1826) and the poet P. J. de Borchgrave 
(1758-1819) are 2 names that stand out. 
Among French-speaking writers in Bel- 
gium during this period, Pnnee (iharles 
Joseph de Lignc (173,5-1814) is remem- 
bered for his (harming essays and 
memoirs. 

I9TH AND 20TH CENTS. Flemish 
literature in the 19th cent, produced only 
1 important poet, Guido Gezelle (1830- 
99) , and 1 memorable novelist. Hendrik 
Conscience (1812-83) . But out ol a revival 
at the turn of the century the novelist 
and essayist August Vermeylen (1872- 
1945) emerged and inspired such writers 
as the novelist Herman leirlinck (b. 
1879) and the poet Karel de Woestijne 
(1879-1929) . Following World War I, sue 
cessive waves of antitradiiionalism, idyl- 
lic pastoralism, and naturalism swept 
through Flanders. Around 1930 the for- 
malistic work of poets like Bert Decorte 
(b. 1915) began to appear. Among post- 
World War II authors of particular merit 
is Louis-John Boon (b. 1915) . 

Except for the great novelist Charles de 
Coster (1827-79), French writing in Bel- 
gium languished during the 19th cent. 


until about 1880. At that time it experi- 
enced a rebirth under the leadership of 
Max Waller (pseudonym of Maurice 
Warlomont, 1860-89). The most signifi- 
cant pfcet W reach fame during this 
period was the symbolist Maurice Maeter- 
linck (1862-1949) . In the years preceding 
World War I the impact of Maeterlinck's 
symbolism showed itself in the melodious 
verse of Albert Mockel (1866-1945) . Dur- 
ing the interwar period French novelists 
sought to break away from localism and 
universalize their fiction. Among the 
more successful were Andr^ Baillon 
(1875-1932) , John Tousseul (pseudonym 
of Olivier Degee, 1890-1944) , and Georges 
Simenon (pseudonym of Georges Sim, b. 
1903) . 

Eastern Europe 
F inland 

19TH CENT. Finland’s 1st modern au- 
thor of significance was .^leksis Sienvall 
(pseudonym Aleksis Kivi, 1834-72) , whose 
novels and plays blend humor and psy- 
chological realism. Simultaneously, the art 
of poetry in Finland was advanced by A. 
Oksanen (pseudonym of August Engel- 
bert Ahlquisl, 1826-89). In the 1880's, 2 
major novelists appeared, Minna Canth 
(1844-97) and fuhani ,\ho (pseudonym 
of Juhani Brofeldt, 1861-1921). 

20TH CENT. At the turn of the cen- 
rury neoromanticism flourished in the 
lyric poetry of Lino Leino (pseudonym of 
Armas Eino Leopold Lonnbohm, 1878- 
1926) , the finest Finnish poet of modern 
limes. Leino’s 3 closest rivals for this 
honor ate Larin Kyosti (pseudonym of 
Kaarlo Kyosti Larson, I8'73-1948), Otto 
Manninen (1872-1950) , and V^eikko 
Aniero Koskenniemi (1885-1962) . Among 
recent poets, Kaarlo Sarkia (1902-45) and 
Aaro Hellaakoski (1893-1952) are espe- 
cially noteworthy. 

While poetry was embracing romanti- 
cism, the novel was moving in another 
direction, toward the naturalism of 
Itmari Kianto (b. 1874) and Joel Lehto- 
nen (1881-1934) . Of the same generation 
but less realistic in approach, Aino Kallas 
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(1878-1956) produced memorable work 
in the novel and short-story forms. Frans 
Eemil Sillanpaa (b. 1888) holds the dis- 
tinction of being the only Finn to win a 
Nobel prize for litcrature,*1939.n'he best- 
known Finnish writer outside Finland is 
Mika VValtari (b. 1908), whose novel 
Sinuhe, egyptilainen, 1945, became fa- 
mous in English translation as The Egyp- 
tian. Of greater stature than VValtari. 
however, is the untranslated Volter Kilpi 
(1874-1939). 

Poland 

18TH AND 19TH CENTS. The impact 
of French neoclassicism is clearly discern- 
ible in 18th-cent. Polish letters, esjiecially 
in the poetry of Ignacy Krasicki (1735- 
1801) and Stanislaw' rremhecki (c. 
1740-1812) and in the verse dramas of 
Franciszek Zablocki (1750-1821). Ro- 
manticism in Poland, emerging during 
the period of Russian domination, took 
the form of impassioned patriotism The 
greatest of the romantic poets was Adam 
Mickiewic/ (1798-1855) . 1 he Polish novel 
flowered most impressively after the rise 
of realism in the works of Boleslaw Prus 
(pseudonym of Aleksander Glowacki, 
1847-1912). At the same time, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz (1846-1916) became known 
throughout Europe for his historical 
novels. 

20TH CENT. At the end of the 19th 
cent, a reaction against realism set in, 
resulting in the symbolist movement 
known as “Young Poland.” The outstand- 
ing poet of this school was the “decadent” 
Kazimierz Teimajer (1865-19*10). But for 
pure poetic skill Tetmajer was easily 
surpassed by Jan Kasprowicz (i 860-1 926) , 
a lyric poet employing predominantly 
religious themes. 

Polish independence, 1918, brought a 
new surge of poetic activity. The 
Skamandrite school cultivated bizarre 
new forms and irregular verse, which it 
used for exultantly patriotic themes. 
Julian Tuwim (1894-1953) was the lead- 
ing figure. A still more radical school, the 
Vanguards, demanded the complete abo- 
lition of all old forms and traditions; the 


verse of Tadeusz Peiper (b. 1891) is, 
typical of this school. During this era the 
great dramatic poet K.trol Roslworowski 
(1877-11.38) also emerged. 

Among modern Polish no\elists, few* 
have attained greater staiuie than Stefan •• 
Zeiowski (1864-192!^, a master of social 
protest, and Wladyslaw Reymoni (1867- 
1925) , who recorded |)easa*iu life in epic 
terms. In the newly independent Poland, 
fiction was mainly realistic. Zofia Nalkew- 
ska (1884-1954). Marja* Dal)rowska^*(b. 
1892) . Josef Wiitlin (b 1896) . and Michal 
Choromanski (b. 190*1) made important 
contiibutions to the novel of realism. An 
antirealistit strain existed also, however, 
as e\emj)lified in the novels of Juljus* 
H.mdrow’ski (1885 1911) and Stanislaw 
Wittiewie/ (1885-193(9 . wheie the subject 
matter is often distorted Slmost to the 
|)oint of sutre.disrn I^storical novels 
were not without adherents: the best of 
them was b\ Zof|a Koss.ik S/c/ucka (b. 
1890). During World War II much writ- 
ing flowed up from the underground and 
the postwar period has seen a certain 
amount of lileiary productivity, most of it 
jhe socialist realism encouiaged by the 
Communist ruleis 

Czechoslovakia 

I8TH AND I9TII CENTS. Relatively 
little was produced in the way of litera- 
ture in the 18th cent., although the cu- 
lightened scholarship of Josef Dobiovsk^ 
(17.53-1829) laid the foundations lor the 
renaissance that was to come Swelling 
))Owerhiriy in the 19th cent., this national 
revival reached its height in the romantic 
poets K.irel Hynck M.icha (1810-36) and 
K. J. Frben (1816-70). Among novelists 
the cjuasi-realisiic works of Bolfena Nem- 
cova (1820-62) have retained their ap- 
peal. A 2nd wave of romanticism, flowing 
from France after 1870, produced the 
lofty |)oetry of Jaroslav Vrchlick^' (1852- 
1912). 

20TH CENT. The 20th cent, ushered 
in for Czechoslovakia a cultural revolution 
led by T. G. Masaryk (1850-1937) , aimed 
at freeing the country from German influ- 
ence. Out of this movement came Petr Bez- 
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. rul (pseudonym of Vladimfr Va?ek, b. 
1867) and R. X. Saida (1867-1937), who 
stressed the moral, reformative function of 
poetry. But the ^eatest poet of the period 
was Antonin Sova (1864-1928) , a symbol- 
ist. He was followed by the mystic Otakar 
Rfezina (pseudonym of Vaclav jebav^, 
1868-1929), the “decadent" Jifi Lvovic 
(pseudonym 6f Josef Jifi Antonin Kard- 
sek, 1871-19.51), and tlie realist Stanislav 
Neumann (1875-1947), a champion of 
viti^ism. During World War I proletarian 
poetry was popular, but in the late 1920's 
and 19.30’s many poets turned away from 
social realism to surrealism. The leader 
of this movement was Vit^/slav Nerval (h. 
-?900). Neoromanticism also sprang up in 
such poets as Martin R/izus (1888-1937). 

Modern Czech hetion has chosen vari- 
ous modes. \/italism produced the im[)rev 
sionistic novels, of Fr/ifta .^ramek (1877- 
1952), while realistic writing was well 
represented by Josef Holc^^ek (1853-1929) 
and Ter^*/a Nov/tkov;i (1853-1912); the 
latter dofumented peasant life vividly. 
Realism shaded into naturalism in the 
works of Karel Capek-Chod (1860-1927), 
which describe middle-class life in Prague^ 
Satire, too, was employed effectively by 
C/cch writers, first by Viktor Dyk (1877- 
1931) at the turn of the century, later by 
iCarel Capek (1890-1938) and Jaroslav 
Ha5ek (1883-1923), whose novel The 
Good Soldier Schweik is an international 
favorite. 

Hungary 

18TH AND 19TH CENTS. The begin- 
ning of a great revival of Hungarian 
culture dates from the 18th cent., when 
such emerging figures as Ferenc Kazinezy 
(1759-1831) fought for the readoption of 
the Hungarian language, long neglected 
by the ruling Hungarian nobility, who 
had written in German or Latin. In the 
following century, with this revival at its 
height, nationalism shaped the most 
characteristic literature, the poetry of 
SAndor Pc;t6fi (1823-49), Jiinos Arany 
(1817-82) , and Mih«ilf Vordsmarty (1800- 
55) . In fiction, the historical novelist M6r 
J6kai (1825-1904) was pre-eminent. 


20TH CENT. After the turn of the 
century a great revival took place in 
Hungarian letters, partly spurred by the 
vigorous periodical /4 Het (The Week). 
In 1906 flie lyi*lc poet Endrc Ady (1877- 
1919) burst into the literary world and 
(juickly gained recognition as a major 
figure. Left-wing verse found a home in 
the new journal Xyu^^at (The . The 
interwar period was an especially lich one 
for Hungarian poetry, boasting as it did 
the militant verse of Attila Jdzsef (1905- 
37) and die religious poetry of Laszlo 
M(!cs (b. 1895) . Little verse of importance 
was written in Hungary during World 
War II, but since then at least one voice 
has been heard, that of Gyula Illyes (b. 
1902) . 

Modern Hungarian fiction began with 
A !lct, where such writers as Zolt.1n 
Ambrus (1861-1932) ap|)Cared. Among 
novelists of this era. the greatest is Zsig- 
mond Moric/ (1879-1912), whose novels 
arc realistic portraits of provincial life. 
Also of significance is Frigs es Karirithy 
(1888-1938) Generally s|)e:iking, the new 
wave in Hungarian w'liting was repre- 
sented by the Syugnt group, which esen- 
tually gained recognition. However, the 
novelist Dc/sd S/abd (1879 1915) is a soli- 
tary giant, as is Lajos Kass.ik (1887-1967) , 
a chronicler of the proletarian world. In 
the interwar period memorable fiction 
was written by Lajos Zilahy (b 1891) and 
S.indor Marai (b. 1900), who depicted 
middle class life; P.al Szabd (b 1893) and 
Jdzsef Darvas (b. 1912) , masters of social 
realism; and Pt^ter Veres (b. 1897) , who 
championed the cause of the pcasatits. 
Since the war social and economic forces 
have been emphasized in literature. 
Tibor Dery (b. 1894) has acquired the 
greatest reputation. 

Rumania 

18TH AND 19TH CENTS. The out- 
standing literary figures in 18th-cent. 
Rumania were the scholars Dimitric 
Cantemir (1673-1723) and Ion Neculce 
(1672-1745). Toward the end of the 
century a Latinist movement, attempting 
to establish the Latin origins of the 
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Rumanian language, sprang up. It 
spunecl much liiciary aciisiiv in the 
following century, including the htic 
poetn of Mih.iil Eminestu (pseudonym 
of Mihail rmino\ici, 18ri4)-89) t and the 
fiction of Ion CreangA (18:17-80) . 

20TH CENT. An interest in folklore 
can be discerned in the poetry of Oc- 
ta\ian Goga (1879-1038) Occidental in- 
fluences were apparent in the ssmholist 
poetrv of I. Minulescu (b. 1881) . Follow- 
ing World War I, the key |)ociic figures 
were the jrhilosophical Lucian Blaga (b 
1803) and the lyrical 7'ndoi Aighe/i (b 
1880) . 

Rumanian fiction giew to promineiue 
with the no\els of Li\iu Rebieanu 
(? 1 883-10 13) . Rehieanii was followed by 
such regional noselists as Ce/ar Peircscu 
(b 18!)2), (L Mihaescu (I) 1801), and. 
most notably, the Transylvani.m I Agar- 
biceanu (b. 1802). 

Yugoslavia 

18TH AND 19TII CENTS. In the 18th 
cent the ideas of the Fnlighienment were 
de\ eloped steadily by the Seibian scholar 
Dimmije Oliradoxi^ (?1712 IHlh. the 
e.roat satirist Matija RelikoNK" (1732 08). 
and the Slovene poet Wdentin \V)dnik 
(1738- 1810) . In the 10th emt the giowih 
of the area’s liteiatine wm'. inextricably 
bound u|) with the aw'akening ol national 
consciousness, folk poetry, and western 
romanticism. Lhc foremost romantic was 
the |)oet Sima MilutinoviCSata|li|.i (17!11- 
1817). Realism follow’ed. bringing with it 
the novelist Laza Lazarevi^ (1831-00) . 

20TH CENT. Fxpicssionist, sin realist, 
and symbolist influences arc discernible 
in 3'iigosldv jsoetry after 1000 Vrnong tlie 
leading |X)et.s are the Serbs Milan Raki^ 
(1870-1938) and Aleksa Sanii^ (181)8- 
1924), the Croats Vladimir Na/ov (1876- 
1010) and Vladimir Vidric (1873-1000), 
and the Slovenes Olon 7aipanfR (1878- 
1910) and Aloj/ Gradnik (b. 1882). 

Fiction has not kept jiace with poetry. 
Nevertheless, important work has been 
done by the Nobel pri/e wanner Ivo 
Andris (b. 1892) in Serbian, Vjekoslav 
Kaleb (b. 1905) in Croatian, and V. 
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l.evstik (1886-1937) in Slovene. Other 
writers of importance arc Krle?a, CopiC 
and Davi^o. The Macedonian language 
has also ejev eloped a uniipic literal ure, in 
which the novelist Slavko |anevski is a 
ceiitial figure. 

Greece 

18TH CENT. 1 .iter.iry activity was not 
great dining the 18ih cent . due to FurJe- 
ish control id Gieeie ll'owevcr, ihe#^li 
dactic veise oi kais.nios D.ipontis (1714- 
71). the paiiiotic jioetiv of Rhigas (1737- 
08), and the anacieontic eiloits of loannis 
X'llaras (1771 1823) are worthy of note. 
In piose, impoiiant elfoiis at linguistic rc- 
loiin (anticipating later developments) 
VM'ie m.Kle h) Adam.intios Koiais (1718- 
183:i). 

19TII CENT. Ill the .iftermath of the 
revolution of 1821. the ifeeplv patriotic 
Ionian school spr.mg up; its chief ie|)re- 
senlatives were .Andrea Kalvos (1796- 
1860) and Dionysios Solonio^ (17‘.)8- 
1837). In ih(‘ 2nd h.ilf ol the century, 
tomantic isin found .in uninhibitc'd voice 
III the Xihc'iiian |)oets of that period, but 
sTibsecpieiitly .i new antiiomaniic school 
appealed in Athens, headed by Kosies 
Palamas (1830 1013) \llied with Palain.is 
was [e.m Fsichaii (loannes INyc hares, 
1831 1020) , who levolutioiii/ed the (ireek 
written language by his use of the vernac ii- 
la, 

UOTH CENT. Ill,' |)ic World War I 
period was marked hy 3 majoi poets: 
Konst, intmos K.iv.des (181)3-1033), a 
proj)hei of disilliisionmeni and despair; 
Xngelos Sikeli.inos ( 188 ! 1031 ), a melodi- 
ous .ind |)ow(‘iiul mystic, and Kostas 
Wirn.iles (b 1881) , a Marxist wdlh a deep 
sense of tragedy. Aftei the war a group of 
disillusioned smiealisi poets .ippeared, 
most notably Cieoigios Selercs (|)seuclo- 
nym ol (.eorgios .Seferiades, b 1000) . 

Modem (.reek prose- lagged behind 
j)ociry until after World War I, although 
the j)rew'ar era |)rodn(ed such figures *as 
Kostas I'heotokes (1872-1023), who per- 
fecieel the novel of^‘‘Ocial criticism, and 
Koiistantinos Christomanos (1887-1911), 
a refined and subtle stylist. The greatest 
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writer of this period was Gregorios Xeno- 
poulos (1867-1951) , a psychological novel- 
ist. During the interwar period several 
major authors* emerged, amgng them 
Angelos I’er/akes (h. 1907) and Elias 
Vene/es (b. 190.S) . Nikos Ka/antzakis 
(188.5-1957) , also poet, gairied an inter- 
national reputation with novels like Zorha 
the ('»r(‘ek, 19'13, and The Last Testament 
of Christ. 1960. 

HEBREW AND YIDDISH 
Hebrew 

r.l8TH AND I9TH CENTS. Reginning in 
1750, a great renaissance in Hebrew 
letters swept [ewish communities in Eu- 
ro|)e. Known as Haskalah, this movement 
was initiated, by Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-86) and his disciples. Its influence 
was felt by Jews in Russia. Galicia. 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere. In the 
19lh cenA it produced such poets as the 
contemplative Abraham Dob Lebensohn 
(1791-1879) and the fieiy [ehuda Leb 
Gordon (1880-92) . The 1st great novelist 
of the Haskalah was Abraham Mapu 
(1808-67), author of several historical 
novels. Mapu was surpassed, however, by 
Perez Smolenskin (1842-85), whose 
powerful novels depicted contemporary 
Jewish life. Amotig other writers of im- 

aportance were Mordecai Feierberg (1874- 
99) and Judah .Steinberg (1863-1908). 

20Th‘cENT. At the dose of the 19th 
cent, new spirits of realism and national- 
istic yearning became pronounced in He- 
brew letters. Among contemporary He- 
brew poets, these trends can be seen 
clearly in the verse of Saul Chernikovsky 
(1875-1913). Jacob Kahn (b. 1881). and 
Jacob Fidunan (h. 1882) . Chernikovsky, 
the best of the 3, recreated Russian 
village life in striking Biblical language. 
Also of significance was C. N. Bialik 
(1873-1931) . who gave memorable expres- 
sion to the search for a modern Jewish 
identity. Later poets worthy of mention 
areR.uhel (R. Blovyein, 1890-1931) and 
A. .Shlonsky (b. 1900) , a symbolist. 

An emphasis on the Hebrew past had 
characicrizeci much of the Haskalah lit- 


erature. FindesUcle and 20th-cent. 
writers abandoned this emphasis and 
turned their attention to modern Jewish 
life. Under the influence of the Yiddish 
novelist ♦Mendele such writers as Ahad 
Haam called for a modern Hebrew cul- 
ture centered in Palestine. Realistic short 
stories of high quality were produced by 
I. H. Brenner (1881-1921) , G. Schofmann 
(b. 1880) . and U. N. Gessin (1880-1913) . 
all emigrants whose work is pervaded by 
a rootless melancholy. In Palestine there 
was a good deal of literary activity; the 
novels of A. A. Kabak (1881-1944) por- 
tray pioneer life there, and the Nobel 
prize winner .S. J. Agnon (b. 1880), per- 
haps the greatest of modern Hebrew 
w'riters, has set his scenes in the Holy 
Land. Hebrew literature has continued to 
thrive in the state of Israel and has be- 
(omc more colloquial and cosmopolitan. 
In the IJ S a substantial body of Hebrew 
writing bas arisen, most notably the 
poetry of .Simon Halkin (b. 1899) and 
Eisig .Silberseblag (b 1903) . the fiction of 
.Abraham .Shoar (1869-1930), and the es- 
says of Abraham Goldberg (1883-1942), 

Yiddish 

The fountainhead of modern Yiddish 
literature is Mendele Mokher .Sefarim 
(Sholem Abramovitch, 1836-1917) , whose 
novels and stories drew a realistic portrait 
of Jewi.sh life in Russia. Mendele was 
Followed by the greatest of Yiddish hu- 
morists, Sholem .Aleichcm (Solomon 
Rabinowit/, 1859-1916), who successfully 
blended humor and pathos. Contempo- 
raneously, the short-story writer and play- 
wright I. Leibush Peretz (? 185 1-191 5) 
brought a new universality to Yiddish 
letters. .Among Peretz’ disciples were Sho- 
lem Asch (1880-1957) and Abraham 
Reisen (1875-1953). Other Yiddish 
writers of prominence in the 20th cent, 
are Der Nister (pseudonym of Pinchas 
Kahanoviich (1885-?1948) in the Soviet 
Union and David Pinsky (1872-1959), 
Joseph Opatoshu (b. 1886), and the poet 
iMorris Rosenfeld (1862-1923) in the 
U.S. The best-known novelist now writing 
in Yiddish is probably Isaac Singer (b. 
1904). 
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CHINA 

18TH CENT. \nfiquari.*n trends were 
fjovvcifnl in the Cluncvc liier.niiie of the 
18ih tent., with writers !>tri\ing to imitate 
the great classical and medics al works. 
Especially praisewoithy is tlie fiction of 
Wii Ching t/u (1701-51) and Ts’ao Chan 
(?1715-r».S) , author of the famous Huni; 
Lou (Dream oj the Red Chambet ) . 

a tragic lose story written in the ver- 
nacular. 

19TH CENT. With the opening of 
China to western influence, translations 
from European languages soon became 
common. Yen Fu (1852-19‘Jl) and Lin 
Shu (1852-1921) did especially memo 
rable work in the field of irandation. 
Among creatise writers western models 
were widely imitated. The spoken rather 
than ilie liieiary language was adopted by 
the poet fluang Tsun-hsien (1815-1905), 
who made extensive use of folk songs and 
foreign materials. In prose, the leading 
figure was Liu E (1857-1909). whose Imo 
Tsan Yu Chi was the most important in 
a series of picaresque novels. 

20TH CENT. An ardent supporter of 
Huang Tsun-Hsicn, Liang C^h’i-ch’ao 
(1873-1929) carried on the modern i/at ion 
of Chinese literature by (uliivating a 
more flexible prose style and by introduc- 
ing foreign expressions This set the stage 
for the Literary Revolution of 1917, an 
antitraditional movement which cham- 
pioned the vernacular over the classical 
language and called for a new literature 
The chief “revolutionary” was Hu Shih 
(b. 1891), whose persuasive articles ap 
pcared in the journal Hun f'h'in^-Nien 
(The Xew Youth) , edited by another key 
figure, Ch’en Tu-hsiu (1879-1912). With 
the publication of Hu Shih’s masterful 
Chun^-kuo rhehsueh Shih TaKnn^ 
(Outline Histoyy oj Chinese Philosophy ) , 
1919, the Literary Revolution gained vic- 
tory. The spoken language, pai-hua, be 
came the accepted form of literary and 
journalistic expression. .Among the poets 
to adopt pai-hua was Kuo Mo- jo (b. 
1891), whose Marxist leanings were typi- 
cal of the new writers. The outstanding 


fiction of the period was written by Lu 
Hsiin (pseudonym of Chou Shu-jen, 
1881-1936), author of the famous story 
“The Di:^ry of a Madman.” Other writers 
of importance were ('lion’s biother. Cdiou 
Tso |en (b. 1885), Mao 'I'un (b. 189fi), 
and the woman nov ehst l ing Ling. Real- 
ism was the dominant tiend in all these 
am hois. 

I’nder the rule of the People’s Repub- 
lic. ('hinesc liteiatuie has been stricvly 
controlled through the (“hinese Wri^jis’ 
I'liion. which tolerates little deviation 
from Afarxisi iheoiies of .iit. In poetry 
the use of classical foims has been dis 
couiaged; in fiction socialist realism is the 
official mode o( expression. Neveitheles^ 
|)oetiv of consideiable meiit has been 
wiitten uiiiier the (ioinmunists. notably 
bv Ko Pi choii and by the [i.frty chairman 
himself. M.io Isetung ^who has to a 
great extent ignoied his own interdiction 
of classical foiin) In the genre of the 
novel. Choi Li po (b 1908) has excelled 
with such works as (neat ('haji}:,e\ in a 
Mountain Village, 1958. 

JAPAN 

18Tn AND 19TH CENTS. Ehe pericnl 
1700-1850 lepresenled the culmination of 
a great leiiaissance in [.qi-incse letters 
which had begun in the H).30’s. Old verse 
forms such as the? lank.i were employetj 
with great success bv jioets like Moioori 
Norin.iga (1730-1801). Adapting the 
tanka to realistic sul)|ect mallei. Okuina 
Kotomichi (1 798-1 8f)8) and Tathibana 
Akewi (1812-08) broke new ground. At 
the same time, the haiku became a major 
genre in the hands of such new masters as 
Kobavashi Issa (1703-1827) . In fiction, the 
IKih cent produced such new forms as 
the sharehon (wit book) and kokkeihon 
(comic book). |ip[)ensha Ikku (1765- 
1831) was a master of the latter mode. 
.After 1800 the novelist laki/awa Bakin 
(1707-1818) made his mark. From 1953 
on, western influeiucs left their impact; 
the tanka and haik^i were moclernized by 
poets like Masaoka Shiki (1867-1902). In 
the 1880’s translations of European narra- 
tive poems encouraged the* Japanese to 
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attempt poetry of unusual length. Mean- 
wfiile, a realistic brand of fiction devel- 
opcfi in the works of Furaliaiei Shimei 
(l8(H-]909) arrd Natsume Sos(;ki (18G7- 
1910). 

20TII CENT. The popularity of free 
verse and symbolist jjoctry after 1900 bore 
witness to rontinuing western influence. 
More traditional in its approach was the 
Asakasha school, founded near the end of 
tbc 19ih cent, and including among its 
in|ynbers Onot .Shibafune (1870-1957) 
and .Sasaki Nobutsuna (1872-1903). Op- 
j)ose(l »o the Asakasha groiij) was the 
Shinshisha school, calling for a new natu- 
ralistic verse that utilized the vernacular, 
^its leading figures were Yosano Tekkan 
(187.3-1935) . his wife Akiko (1878-1942) , 
and Ishikawa rakuhaku (1885- 1912) . Still 
another schOol of poetry that sprang up 
was the Negishi, which called foi classical 
restraint and propriety. Masaoka Shiki 
was the loundcr of this group and Saiio 
Mokichi (1882-19.53) one of the chief 
inernbersj Hanged against the Negishi were 
numerous younger jroeis of a revolutionary 
bent who sought to abandon all traditions 
Kaw.ihig.ishi llekigodo (1873-1930) was 
the most lamous of these young insurgentV 

In fiction, a vast profusion of move- 
ments appeared after 1900. The realistic 
novel lound able expon<*nts in Tayarna 
Katai (1871-1930), Masarnunc Hakucho 
(1879-1902). Kikuchi Kan (1888-1918), 
,pnd, more fiercely, in the |)roletarian nov- 
els of Kobayashi l akiji (1903-33) . Simul- 
taneously, idealism was cultivated bv Koda 
Rohan (1807-1917) and Tokutomi Roka 
(1808-1927), and by the Mita school, 
whose outstanding representative, Nagai 
Kafu (1879-1959), produced many bril- 
liant portraits of the theatrical world in 
Tokyo. The idealists represented a more 
subjective, aesthetic approach to litera- 
ture; some of them, notably Yokomitsu 
Riichi (1898-1917), became known as 
“nco sensualists." Extending these trends 
even further. Tani/aki Jun ichiro (1880- 
1905) advocated art for art’s sake. .\lso 
a deeply subjective writer, Shiga Naoya 
(b. 1883) dcveloppd a loosely con- 

structed autobiographical form called 
the "I novel," which has been widely 
adopted in modern Japan. From the 
younger generation have come such new 


voices in fiction as Dazai Osamu (1909- 
48) .ind Mishirna Yukio (b 1925) . In 1964 
Iliraoka Kiwitake (b. 1925) created a stir 
with the novel The Sailor Who Fell from 
Grace wuth thehSea. 


INDIA 

19TH CENT. The impact of English 
cultuic wrought profound changes in 
Indian literature. New forms were intro- 
duced, such as the novel and the short 
story, and numerous European authors 
were translated. Before these revolution- 
ary changes exerted their effect, classical 
literature had been the dominant force, 
im[>c:)sing on the writer a rigid series of 
conventions and a fixed literary language. 
Prose was not used as a liter.rry medium, 
aticl poetry was expected to deal exclu 
sively with religious and mythic subjects. 
In addition, the metrical schemes used in 
poetry were highly standarcli/cd. Rut all 
these traditions w'erc discarded by pro- 
gressive 19th cent, writers, who adapted 
the vernacular, experimented with new 
meters and new forms, turned from reli- 
gious to secular subjects, cultivated the 
novel, and used literature as a vehicle for 
social commentary. 

20TH CENT. In the 2()th cent, the 
demand for imlependcnce became a 
major litcrarv theme \t the same time, 
the short story surpassed the novel in its 
appeal, and Indians assiduously studied 
European masters of this form Generally 
speaking, the focus of attention in both 
novels and short stories was on economic 
and social in justice— ag.unst a backdrop 
of swelling patriotism Once indepen- 
dence had been achieved, however, In- 
dian literature was faced by a new’ prob- 
lem: the immense diversity of languages 
and dialects, which prevented the crea- 
tion of a truly national literature. 

HINDI. The w’ell-known journal Sara- 
sivnti was a seminal force in modern 
Hindi literature, encouraging many 
young writers. Sarasumti's editor, Maha- 
vivprasad Dwivedi (1868-1938), was also 
noteworthy for promoting a modernized 
version of Hindi. The way was then clear 
Tor Prem Chand (1880-1936) , who became 
the leading Hindi novelist with such 
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works as Godan (Goddn) , 1935. .\lso of 
impressi\e stature is Ilachanci (Ilachand) 
Joshi (b. 1902^ . a Freudian writer. 

The 1st modern Hindi poet of impor- 
tance was Bharatendu *Haris1ichandra 
(1850-83). In 20th-ccnt. poetr^'. aestheti- 
cism was represented by Surskani Tri- 
pathi (1896-1961). social criticism by 
Yashpal (b. 1901) , and experiniemal \erse 
by S. H. Vatsvayan (known as Ajney. b. 
1911). 

URDU. The father of modern Urdu is 
Sir Sa\)id Ahmad Khan (Khan) (1817- 
98) . who organized a movement aimed at 
adapting western ideas to Islamic culture. 
In poetry the 1st modern hgure was Mirza 
Ghalib (Ghrdib) (1 797-1869) . while Anis 
(1801-71) prosed himself a master of 
older forms .Soaring besond these 2 (and 
all other rivals) Mohammed Iqbal (Mu- 
hammad Iqbal) (1 87.3-1 9.S8) has taken 
his place as the greatest of Urdu poets. 

Urdu prose found gifted |)ractitioners 
in Aliaf Hali (Altaf Hali) (1837-1914), 
biogra|)hcr, poet, and critic, and in Sar- 
shar (Sarshar) (1816-1902), the novelist 
of Lucknow. After 1900 Prem Chand, who 
also wTote in Urdu, estalilished himself as 
a major novelist and short-story writer. 

BENGALI. Modern Bengali poetry be- 
gan in the 1860’s with the introduction of 
such metrical innovations as blank veise. 
The guiding hgures in this movement 
were Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt (182*1- 
7.3) . Rangalal Bandvopadhvay (Rangaird 
Bandyopadhyay) (1826-77) , and, most 
notably, Hemcandra Bandyopadhyay 
(Bandyopadlivay) (18.38-190.3). .Among 
recent poets Buddhadeva Rose (b. 1908) 
has produced much excellent work. 

Alodern Bengali prose dates from the 
journalistic woik of men like Ishwar- 
chandra Gupta (1806-58) in the 18,30’s. 
Their renovation of Bengali prepared the 
way for the unsurpassed hetion of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji (18.38-94) and 
the world-famous Rabindranath Tagore 
(1861-1941). Later writers of high 
achievement include Bibhuti Bhusan 
Banerjee (1896-19.50) and Annada Sanka 
Roy (b. 1904). 

GUJARATI. The modernization of 
Gujarati poetry and prose began with 
Narmadashankar (1833-86). Subsequent 
poets of impressive achievement were 


Narsimhrao Divatia and Kavi Nanalal 
Dalpatrani. Gujarati prose reached its 
peak in the novel SaraM'ntiaindra (Snui~ 
svdtlcafuira) by Govaidhanram Tripathi 
(185.5-1907) and in the works of K. M. 
Miinshi (b. 1887) ami Mohandas K. Gan- 
dhi (1869-1918). 

MAR.ATHI. Keshavsut ^Krishna ji Ke- 
shav n.amlc. 186l')-190.5) is genet ally ton- 
sideieil the fathci of modern Mai at hi 
poetrv In the 20ih ceni, the poetry *of 
iUiaskar Ramt haiulia Tambc (1874-1(^^1) 

IS especiallv memorable Marathi lution 
(.line of age with the novelist Hari 
Nar.iv.in .Apie (1861-1919) and fuilhei 
developed in the hands ol Vaman Joshi 
(1882 1913) .iiul of the outstanding shorts 
storv master Vishnu Sitaram Phadkc (b. 
1898) , 

(crtain amount of literary activity 
has also taken place in >lie other Indo- 
\rvan langu.iges: .Assamese. Kashmiri, 
Oriya. Panjabi 

DR AVIDIAN LITERATURE. Dravid 
iaii lit(‘rature h.is followed rotighly the 
same (ourse of model ni/ation as the Indo- 
\ivan tongues: the use of nation.ilism as 
4 literary theme, the adoption of the 
(ollotpiial idiom, etc 1 he languages with 
the most extensive liter.iiures are Tamil, 
Kanarese, Telugu. and Malavalam. 

LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. Amoirg 
the numerous Indian poets who have 
written in English are .Sarojini Naidu 
(1879-19*19) . an ardent nationalist, and 
Sri ,\urol)indo (Aurobindo Ghose, 1872- 
1950) , whose religious writings include an 
epic in blank verse Modern Indian fic- 
tion in I nglish has produced such out- 
standing works as Conhr, 19.36, by Mulk 
R.ij .Anand (b 1905) and The Guide, 
1958, by R K Narayan, (b. 1906) . 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 

BURMA. Modern Burmese literature 
dates from the introdudion of westarn 
printing methods, c. 1875. Around the 
turn of the century the novel became an 
accepted literary feWm, and such writers 
as U Kyi and U Lat quickly made their 
mark. The foundation of the University 
of Rangoon, 1920, stimulated further lit- 
erary activity. Fiction remained the domi- 
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' nani genre, and in 1936 Tet Hpon-gyi 
(The Modern Monk) by Thein Pe made 
a tremendous impact. Burmese indepen- 
, dence, 19^8. added a strongly narionalistic 
impulse to literature. Recent writers in 
whom this strain is pronounced are Min 
Aung and fa nd* gyavr Ma Ma Lay. 

THAILAND. In the early part of the 
19th tent., King Rama II produced a 
number of notable poetic works, chiefly 
romances in th^ traditional manner. Pra 
Abfthimani, by Soutorn Bhu, is a memo- 
rable fantasy also written during this 
period. After 1850 prose became a major 
form of literary expression. At the same 
time, court poetry continued to be writ- 
Ten by such figures as Prince Bidyalong- 
korn. Jit Buradat, and King Chulalong- 
korn. The poem Tnleni^pai, by Prince 
Paramanujit, has earned its author a high 
place in modern Thai poetry. Novelists of 
significance arc Dokmaistid and Kukrid- 
dhi, author of Phaiden (The Red Bam- 
boo) . 

INDONESIA. Contemporary Indone- 
sian literature takes in a multiplicity of 
attitudes and styles. Among the writers 
working in Djakarta, eastern and westeri? 
influences clashed sharply. Of this group 
Amir Ham/ah became the leading poet in 
the 1930’s and Armijn Pant^ the leading 
novelist. Prose itself had only appeared as 
a literary form in the 1920’s with writers 
like Merari Siregar. An Islamic movement 
emerged in Medan, favoring extreme 
nationalism and calling for a religious 
revival. Simultaneously a Marxist school 
sprang up and produced a small body of 
proletarian literature. Among subsequent 
poets Chairil Anwar and Usmar Ismail 
displayed exceptional gifts. In the post- 
World War 11 period a new group of 
writers, known as the “generation of 
1915,“ came into prominence. Some of 
this group’s more outstanding members 
were Asrul Sani, Achdiat Mihardja, and 
Mochtar Lubis, whose novel There Is No 
Temormw, 1948. evoked much interest. 

PHILIPPINES. The outstanding novel 
of the I9tl: cent. Philippines was Noli me 
iani/ere, 1886, by [os^ Rizal. Since the 
turn of the century Filipino authors have 
increasingly used English as their literary 
medium. 


AFRICA 

^I9th Cent. 

INFLUENCE OF MISSIONARIES. Eu- 
ropean missionaries played a crucial role 
in the growth of modern African litera- 
ture by developing written languages 
where only oral ones had existed before 
and by introducing the printing press. 
The missionaries also made numerous 
western works available to Africans 
through translations. Naturally, the Bible 
and other religious writings were trans- 
lated first. Deeply influenced by these 
materials, western-educated Africans be- 
gan to produce hymns, parables, essays, 
and didactic verse. Also crucial in shaping 
the sensibility of modern African letters 
was Afiica’s rich tradition of oral litera- 
ture: chants, tales, folklore, drum his- 
tories, praise songs, and the like. Among 
the more prominent literary efforts of the 
I9lh cent, were Tiyo Soga's translation of 
Pi7grim'.v Progress into Xhosa; The Song 
of the Cross, a religious poem by II. M. 
Mihakathi; and the “Great Discussions” 
by William Gqoba. 

20th Cent. 

SOUTH AFRICA. Bantu languages like 
Tswana, Xhosa, Zulu, and Sotho have 
been extensively cultivated as literary 
media. Poetry, though nor the dominant 
literary mode in South Africa, has found 
gifted practitioners in H. I. Dhlomo, S. E. 
K. Mqhayi, and B. W. Vilakazi, whose 
Isabelo Seka Zulu KaZulu, 1935, is one of 
the landmarks of Zulu poetry. Bantu 
fiction began with Thomas Mofolo (1873- 
1948), whose historical romance Chaka 
(translated into English in 1931) cele- 
brates heroic aspects of the African past. 
Another distinguished figure is Solomon 
T. Plaatje, who compiled Tswana prov- 
erbs, translated Shakespeare’s plays into 
Tswana, and produced a series of histori- 
cal novels. 

The best-known African writers in 
South Africa, however, Ezekiel Mphahlele 
and Peter Abrahams, both write in Eng- 
lish. They have, moreover, discarded the 
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romantic tradition of Mofolo and Plaatje 
and replaced it with a fiction of social 
protest. This new realism is evident in 
Abrahams’ impassioned novel The Path 
of Thunder, 191 5. and Mph^hlele*s excel- 
lent short-story collection The I iving and 
the Dead, 1961. Other writers of note are 
Alex La Gurna and Richard Rive. 

South African writers of Fiiropean de- 
scent include Stuart Cloete. Nadine Gor- 
dimer, and Alan Paion. Paion will be 
remembered for his deeply felt novel Cry, 
the Beloved Country, 194ft. 

ENGLISH SPEAKING WESTERN 
AFRICA. Poetry of excellence has been 
written in the ^’oruba lanj^uage b) Ajayi 
Ajisafe and in F.nj^lish by the Nii^eiian 
Dennis Osadebay Fiction is. however, the 
most popular litcrarv genie 1 he fathci 
of Anglo African literature in the region 
is Amos Tutuola. whose novel The Palm- 
Wine Drinkard, 1952, is widely read. 
Tutuola has been very successful at weav- 
ing folk tales and motifs into his works. 
Another Nigerian, Chinua Achebc. pro- 
duced the powerful and celebrated novel 
Things Fall Apart, 1958, a study of the 
conflict between African custom and en- 
croaching western patterns of life. After 
Achebe and Tutuola, 3 of the most re- 
spected West A\frican writers are Cyprian 
Ekwensi, Wole Soyinka, ami T. M. Aluko. 
In Sierra Leone, Abioseh Nicol has estab- 
lished himself as a leading short story 
writer. Among women authors Efua 
Sutherland of Ghana is noteworthy. 

FRENCH SPEAKING AFRICA. In 
contrast to the other regions of the conti- 
nent, poetry is more popular in the 
French-speaking areas than fiction. The 
most distinguished poet is Leopold Sen- 
ghor (b. 1906; president of Senegal, 1962), 
author of 5 vols. of highly polished French 
verse, the 1st appearing in 1945 Senghor 
spent his Wanderjahre in Europe, where 
he drank in western culture anci blended 
it with a passionate need to assert his 
African heritage. This need expresses 
itself in the theme of nrgritude—ihe 
nature and beauty of blackness— which 
runs through his poetry. Ldon Damas (b. 
1912) of French Guiana served the same 
term of expatriation as Senghor and 
employs similar themes. Among the many 


other .African poets writing in French are 
Keita Fodeba of Guinea. Antoine Roger 
Bolamba of the (^ongo, and David Diop 
of Senegal. « 

The appearance of Batoualn. 1921, by 
Rene Maran (b. 1887) . which won the 
Pii\ Goiuourt, marks ^the beginning of 
.\fro French fiction Of no less impor- 
i.ince is the Ciuine.m Cainafa Lave (b. 
192ft). whose subtle allegorv Le Regard 
du roi, 1951. is 1 of the masterpieces o? 
\frican literature Simult.ineously. 
(.amerouni.in writer Mongo Ueti made 
his mail, and another Cameiounian. 
Feribnaiul Oymo. has emerged as a 
gifted satirist. 

PORTIIGCESE SPEAKING AFRICA. 

Liteiarv .ictivitv in Portuguese sjreaking 
Vfrit.i has resulted in a sm.ill body of 
work, mostly jroeiry. Among the chief 
characterislKs of this |)oetrv; .ire .i hatred 
of colonialism, a strong concern with 
soci.il .uid economic problems, and the 
use of local dialects .ilong w'ilh standard 
Portuguese f)swaldo Mcaniara. Onesimo 
Silvcn.i, .01(1 \nionio lacinto ate among 
the* ri’ost noteworthy figures. 

MIDDLE EAST 
Arabic 

I9TII (TNT. After several centuries of 
intellectual si.ignation during the period 
of Turkish domination. Arabic literature 
began to revive during the latter half of 
the 19th lent. This renaissance stemmed 
lioni an invigorating contact with western 
culture, it resulted both in a revival of 
interest in classical Arabic literature and 
in an effort to moderni/c Arabic letters 
along western lines. The classical school 
was led by the Lebanese Nasif al-Ya/iji 
(1809-1871) . who published a skillful imi- 
tation of al-Hartri’s 12th cent. Maqamat 
(Macjam.ai) , a collection of picaresque 
stories. The modern i/at ion movement 
was spearheaded by the missionary 
schools, particularly in Beirut. Other 
cornerstones of modern Arabic jiterature 
were the publication* of the 1st modern 
Arabic dictionary by Butrus al-Bustani (al- 
Bustani) (1819-83) ; the introduction of 
printing presses and daily hewspapers; 
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translations from European languages; 
and the founding of influential periodi- 
cals such as al-Muqtataf (The Culled 
Ones),m7. 

20TH CENT. Toward the end of the 
19th and beginning of the 20th cent., 
western forms such as the novel, short 
story, and essay were adopted by Arabic 
men of letters. Poetry remained more 
closely bound by tradition. In contempo- 
rlliry literature the works of Tawfiq al 
Hakim (b. 1902), an Egyptian novelist 
and dramatist, have won great praise. His 
satirical mystery Yanmlydt Nd‘ih ft al- 
Arydf (The Dianes of a Country Magis- 
trate) , 1937, is perhaps his best novel. Also 
of considerable importance is Taha 
(Taha) Husayn (b. 1889) , another Egyp- 
tian, whose fiction and autobiography have 
been widely read. In the U.S. the Lebanese 
immigrant Kahlil Gibran (Jubran Khalil 
Jubran, 1883-1931) has become well 
known for his volumes of prose poetry 
(e.g.. The Prophet) . 

Persian 

19TH CENT. In Persia the story of 
modern literature has been much the 
same as in the Arabic countries: the 


impact of the West, translation of Euro- 
pean works, revived interest in the Per- 
sian classics, etc. In addition, Persian 
authors such as Qu’im Magam Farahani 
and Aniir Kaoir revealed a commitment 
to social reform as early as the 1820's. In 
the following years the use of fiction as a 
medium for social commentary was fur- 
ther stimulated by James Morier’s Hajji 
Baha, 1834. Among others, Zain al-Abidin 
(al-‘Abidin) drew much inspiration from 
this work. 

20TH CENT. The Persian renaissance 
continued after 1900, assisted by the 
publication of numerous classical works 
under government auspices. The press 
also contributed to the revival by helping 
to render the language more colloquial 
and more flexible. In poetry the 1st blows 
for modernist verse were struck by such 
figures as Adib i Pishavari and Iraj Mirza. 
Among the more conservative poets, Par- 
vin i Ttisami was an outstanding figure. 
Left-wing verse was represented by Ishgi 
and, more recently, by Lahuti. In the post- 
World War II period the names of Mo- 
hammed (Muhammad) Hussein Shahriyar 
(b. 1904) and Parviz Natel Khanlari (b. 
1914) have become well known. 


The Theater 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

18TH CENT. In the 18th cent, the Eng- 
lish theater boasted several noteworthy 
figures, among them the novelist Henry 
Fielding (1707-54), who achieved both 
popularity and notoriety with such sting- 
ing political satires as The Tragedy of 
Tragedies, 1731. Another novelist (and 
poet), Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), con- 
tributed one of the most entertaining com- 
edies in the history of English drama, She 
Stoops to Conquer, 1773. However, the 
theater's most original genius during this 
century was Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(1751-1816), whose polished, witty style 
cut deeply into the surface of upper-class 
hypocrisy. His gift for comic portraiture 
and command of the comedy of manners 


is best seen in such works as The Rivals, 
1775. and The School for Scandal, 1777. 

19TH CENT. During the 1st half of 
the 19th cent., however, the English 
theater produced little of value It was 
not until the appearance of T. W. 
Robertson (1829-71) , with a series of rela- 
tively realistic comedies, that Victorian 
England had a playwright of even histori- 
cal importance. More significant were the 
translations of Ibsen that began to appear 
in the 1870’s, gradually stimulating an 
interest in the drama of social criticism. 
Out of this interest were born the "prob- 
lem plays" of Arthur W. Pinero (1855- 
1934), which focused on current social 
issues. Meanwhile comedy began to flour- 
ish again in the clever divertissements of 
Henry Arthur Jones (1851-1929) and rose 
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to decisive greatness with the arrival of 
Oscar Wilde (1856-1900) , whose deftness 
of situation and polished brilliance of 
dialogue are best exemplified in The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, i895, f)erhaps 
the finest drawing-room comedy ever 
written. 

20TH CENT. Following the realistic 
tradition of Pinero, John Galsworthy 
(1867-1933) stressed social and economic 
problems in loosely constructed but mov- 
ing plays. Simultaneously, Sir James M. 
Barrie (1860-1937) displayed his gift for 
charming, whimsical fantasy in such plays 
as What Every Woman Knows, 1908. The 
realistic, Ibsenite movement culminated 
in the towering genius of George Bernard 
Shaw (1865-1950). Brazenly didactic, 
Shaw bombarded his audiences with elo- 
quent social protest and outrageous 
iconoclasm— though as often as not the 
playwright’s iron hand came gloved in 
masterful wit and unrivaled command of 
rhetoric. His powers reached their pin- 
nacle in Man and Superman, 1905, 
though lesser plays such as Saint Joan, 
1923, and Heartbreak House, 1917, still 
raise him higher than any other English 
or Irish dramatist of the century. 

Meanwhile a remarkable dramatic re- 
vival was under way in Ireland, where the 
Abbey Theater was founded in 1902. The 
Abbey mounted plays by W. B. Yeats, 
Lady Augusta Gregory (1859-1932), and, 
more notably, John Synge (1871-1909), 
whose The Playboy of the Western 
World, 1907, satirized Irish life in a kind 
of poeticized vernacular. There, too, the 
rough-hewn plays of Sean O'Casey (1881- 
1964) were performed (The Plough and 
the Stars, 1926) . 

After 1930 the quality and vigor of 
English drama fell off sharply. Exceptions 
to this were the smooth, craftsmanlike 
plays of Terence Ratiigan (b. 1912) and 
the ambitious verse dramas of T. S. Eliot 
(who became a British subject in 1927) . 
The best of Eliot’s plays was Murder in 
the Cathedral, 1935. Following World 
War II a spirited revival in the British 
theater brought such “angry young men” 
as John Osborne (b. 1929) to the fore. 
Look Back in Anger, 1958, a furious 
broadside at the British Establishment, 
made Osborne world-famous. Still more 
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recently, Harold Pinter (b 1930) has 
achieved success on both sides of the 
Atlantic with a series of plays that suggest 
iindercurrepts of horror beneath the con- 
ventional surface of life. 

REPERTORY THEATER. England’s 
repertory system is perhaps the most 
extensive in the world. .Annie Horniman 
(1860-1937) founded the 1st modern Eng- 
lish rejjertory theater in Manchester in 
1907. .At present tlicre arc about 50 sucK 
companies operating on a I'ull-time basi.s: 
in the provinces one of the most respected 
of these is the Birmingham Repertory, 
founded in 1913. Generally speaking, a 
repertory company performs a play a 
week throughout the year: most British 
actors receive their early training in rep- 
ertory. In London the major (ompanies 
are the Royal Shakespeare, dividing its 
time between Stratford upon-Avon and 
London, .ind the newly created, 1962, Na- 
tional Theater, subsiili/ed by the govern- 
ment and urrdcr the direction of Sir 
Laurence Olivier (b. 1907) . 


UNITED STATES 

DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
DRAMA. In the 19lh cent. American 
drama was largely an imitative form,^ 
drawing both subject matter and tech- 
nique from England. However, at the 
turn of the century a number of play- 
wrights achieved conspicuous success on 
the American stage, among them W. V. 
Moody (1869-1910) and Clyde Fitch 
(186,5-1909) , the latter often having 2 or 3 
hits running simultaneously. But Ameri- 
can drama as a major art form arrived 
with Eugene O’Neill (1888-1953), whose 
plays, though often clumsy in language 
and construction, carried a full-blooded 
intensity that stunned audiences. A 
gloomy, morbid quality pervades all his 
work from Beyond the Horizon, 1920, the 
tragedy of a poetic dreamer, to Mourning 
Becomes Electra, a retelling of the Ores- 
teia, to The Iceman Cometh, 1947, which 
deals with the inevitability of human 
illusion. 

Although O’Neill bestrode the Ameri- 
can theater for 3 decades, other play- 
wrights reached considerable prominence 
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as well. In the 1920’s Sidney Howard 
(1891-1955) came forward with They 
Knew What They Wanted, 1925. He was 
followed by R\>bert E. Sherwqod (1896- 
1955) , (ieorge Kelly (b. 1889) , and Philip 
Barry (1896-1949;. Elmer Rice (1892- 
1967) assured his j)lacc in American lit- 
erature with the expressionistic The Add- 
ing Machine, 1923, and the naturalistic 
Street Scene, 1929. Next to O’Neill the 
best playwright of this period was Max- 
w^l Anderson (1888-1959), who revived 
the verse play in such works as Winterset, 
1935. In the 1930’s a theater of social con- 
sciousness became popular, and gave rise 
to Clifford Odets (1906-63) and Sidney 
Kingsley (b. 1906) Also coming to the 
fore in the 1930’s were Lillian Heilman 
(b. 1905) and Thornton Wilder (b. 1897), 
whose Our^Town has become an Ameri- 
can classic. The 19lB's produced 2 drama- 
tists who surpassed all predecessors except 
O’Neill; Tennessee Williams (b. 1915), 
author of The Glass Menagerie, 1917, and 
Arthur Miller (b. 191.5) , whose Death of a 
Salesman is of great distinction. Among 
the younger playwrights, Edward Albee 
(b. 1928) is the best known. 

THEATERS AND DRAMA GROUFIS. 
The 'Eheaier Guild (founded in 1918) 
provided New York with a home for 
serious drama and helped spawir such 
figures as Eugene O’Neill and Maxwell 
Andeison. In spite of the impact of the 
.depression, American drama continued to 
grow; the Group Theater, based on Stanis- 
lavski's acting system, was founded to 
cultivate new actors, and the Federal 
Theater Project created low-price theater 
for the mass audience After World War 
II the Actors’ ^Sludio became famous for 
"method acting," a technu|ue influenced 
by Stanislavski. New directors rose to 
prominence, among them Elia Kazan (b. 
1909) and Jos^ Quintero. The expense of 
mounting Broadway productions stimu- 
lated the development of numerous "off- 
Broaclway" theaters, e.g., the Circle in the 
Square, where revivals and less commer- 
cial play^ could be jjroduced. In recent 
years several repertory companies of note 
have appeared; the APA Co. in New York 
is the most widely admired. 


MUSICAL COMEDY. The most origi 
nal of American theatrical institutions is 
musical comedy, a unique blend of oper- 
etta. revue, and burlesque. The Black 
Crook, \)Todvf:cd in New York in 1866, is 
generally considered to be the 1st musical. 
Among the subsequent landmarks are the 
sassy, infectious songs of George M. 
Cohan (1878-1942), the light operas of 
Victor Herbert (1858-1924), the witty, 
cosmopolitan lyrics of Cole Porter (1891- 
1964) and Lorenz Hart (1895-1943), the 
dynamic and inventive jazz rhythms of 
George Gershwin (1898--1937) , and the 
sentimental but richly melodious shows of 
Richard Rodgers (b. 1902) and Oscar 
Hammerstein II (1895-1960). From the 
standpoint of musical sophistication and 
substance, Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, 
1935, is probably the greatest work of this 
genre (though it is sometimes termed a 
"folk opera’’) . 

FRANCE 

18TH CENT. The tragedies of Voltaire, 
lifeless imitations of Racine, dominated 
the French theater of the 18th cent., but 
quickly vanished from the boards with 
their author’s death. Diderot also tried 
his hand at comedy with even less success. 
The only French playwright of lasting 
importame in this period was Beaumar- 
chais (Pierre Augustin Caron, 1732-99), 
who achieved immortality with 2 inge- 
nious comedies. The Barber of Seville, 
1775, and The Marriage of Figaro, 1784, 
which served as the bases for operas by 
Rossini and Mozart, respectively. The 
same hero, a common barber, appeared in 
each, and his skillful handling of aristo- 
cratic intrigues represented to theater- 
goers a new and democratic, even revolu- 
tionary, note in French drama. 

19TH CENT. The production of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Hernani, 1830, inaugurated 
the romantic age in French drama. Classi- 
cal rules of construction were abandoned, 
comedy and tragedy were mixed, and a 
new, extravagant emotionalism prevailed. 
Hugo’s success was soon duplicated by 
Alexandre Dumas phe (1802-70) in La 
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tour de Nesel, 1832, by Alfred de Vigny 
(1797-1863) in Chatterton, 1835, and by 
Alfred de Musset in Lorenzaccio, 1833. A 
reaction against the excesses of the ro- 
mantics came with the “weil-made plays" 
of Eugene Scribe (1791-1861) , which lim- 
ited themselves to light, amusing situa- 
tions. In a broader vein Georges Feydeau 
(1862-1921) perfected the bedroom farce. 
Meanwhile, serious theater in the 2nd 
half of the century thrived on the plays of 
Alexandre Dumas fils (1824-95), Henry 
Becque (1837-99), and £mile Augier 
(1820-89) . Problem plays, such as those of 
Eugene Brieux (1858-1932) , introduced a 
new realism into the theater. But the out- 
standing playwright of the period was the 
anachronistic Edmond Rostand (1868- 
1918), an impassioned romantic, whose 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 1898, tempered 
poetry with wit in an exquisite blend. 

20TH CENT. The forces that shaped 
contemporary French theater were gather- 
ing at the close of the 19th cent. Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s symbolic dramas made their 
impact, and in 1896 Alfred Jarry (1873- 
1907) produced his Ubu Roi, a violent, 
heavily stylized burlesque of French so- 
ciety. Often considered the 1st modern 
French play, it anticipated much of the 
experimental theater that was to follow. In 
the post-World War I era French drama 
came into full bloom with such hgures as 
Jean Cocteau (1899-1963) , a leading sur- 
realist, whose Orphie, 1926, showed him 
at his best. Also part of the flowering was 
Jean Giraudoux (1882-1944), who 
adapted classical situations to modern 
themes with disarming adroitness (La 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, 1935). 
More recently, Jean Anouilh (b. 1910) has 
also made use of ancient myths; his best 
work varies from tragedy to comedy and 
his interpretations of historical figures are 
striking. Of slightly less stature, Armand 
Salacrou (b. 1899) has cast his bitter anti- 
bourgeois vision in several notable satires. 

Several French novelists have success 
fully adapted their talents to the theater, 
among them Francois Mauriac and Henry 
de Montherlant. During and after World 
War II existentialism invaded the theater 
through the works of Jean Paul Sartre 
(Les Mains sales, 1948) and Albert Camus 


(Caligula, 1944) . In the 1950’s and early 
1960’s Samuel Beckett, an Irish dramatist 
writing in French, rose to prominence 
with such^plays as En attendant Godot, 
1952. The Theater of the Absurd, an 
antirealistic movement specializing in 
various forms of irraponalism, bubbled 
up in the exuberant comedies of Eugene 
Ionesco (b. 1912) . 

GERMANY* 

18TH CENT. The 1st German play- 
wright of significance in the 18th cent, 
was Gotthold Lessing (1729-81), who left 
his mark on the theater of his time with 
the adept folk comedy Minna von Barn- 
helm, 1763, and the prose tragedy Emilia 
Galotti, 1772. Lessing was followed by 
Goethe, whose plays also had a tremen- 
dous impact on the drama of the period, 
though they survive more as literature 
than as theater. Among his more stage- 
worthy works are the domestic drama 
Clavigo, 1774, and the tragedy* £gm on f, 
1788. Better suited to the stage were the 
wild, romantic plays of Friedrich von 
Sftiiller, especially the prose melodrama 
Die Rauber, 1780-81, whose revolutionary 
fervor was imitated and echoed in the 
Sturm und Drang literature of the tim«* 
Schiller’s most successful verse plays, the 
product of his later, classical period, were 
the tragedy Don Cdrlos. 1787, and the his- 
torical trilogy Wallenstein, 1798-99. 

19TH CENT. In the 1st half of the 
19th cent, the greatest German dramatists 
were Heinrich von Kleist, Franz Grill- 
par/er (1791-1872), Friedrich Hebbel 
(1813-63), and Georg Buchner (1813-37), 
all tragedians. After 1850 the heroic 
operas of Richard Wagner (1813-83), 
especially the tetralogy Der Ring des 
Nibelungen, exerted a great force in the 
theater. From this pinnacle of romanti- 
cism the pendulum swing to naturalism 
was inevitable, and came with the social 
protest of Gerhart Hauptmann (1862- 
1946) in such dramas as Die Weber, 1892. 
Hauptmann’s chief^ disciple, ^Hermann 
Sudermann (1857-1928), also made sev- 
eral notable contributions to naturalist 
drama. 
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20TH CENT. Sudermann and oihcrs 
carried naturalism into the 20th cent, 
(though Hauptmann himself abandoned 
it for variou'S forms of experimental 
draiiia) . However, in tlie post-World War 
I era expressionism came into the fore- 
ground, adopting an extreme form of 
symbolism and endeavouring to project 
states of mrnd into concrete externals. 
The leading expressionists were Georg 
Kai‘^er (1878-1940), whose Ton Morten zu 
1916, was produced throughout 
the world, Ernst Toller (189'1-19‘19) , and 
Frank Wedekind (1864-1918). Other 
dramatists who appeared in the 1st 
quarter of the century were Hugo von 
,Hofsmannsthal, author of several verse 
dramas, and Arthur Schnit/ler, whose 
impressionistic “playlets" dwell on sexual 
impulses. Nfeanwhile, in the vibrant Ber- 
lin of the 1920’s, the greatest German 
playwright of the century, Bertolt Brecht 
(1898-19.06), appeared. His epische The- 
ater was, in its efforts to instruct the 
audience, both antiromantic and anti- 
realistic. ' A confirmed Marxist, Brecht 
leavened his 6ne sense of theater with lec- 
tures on the corruption and dehumaniza- 
tion of class society. Mutter Courage ujfd 
ihre Kinder, 1911, and Das I.eben des 
Galtlen (ialtlet, 1943, are among his best 
dramas. 

In the period following World War II 
the most important work in German 
^theater was done by 2 .Swiss writers, the 
novelist Max Frisch and Friedrich Diir- 
renmatt (b. 1921). In 1962 Roll Hoch- 
huth, 1931, a German playwright, scored 
an international success with Der Stellver- 
ireter (The Deputy) , an attack on the 
papal policy toward Jews during World 
War II. 

STAGING AND DIRECTION. The 
greatest director in modern German 
theater was without question Max Rein- 
hardt (1873-1943), who departed from 
both the stiff, tradition-bound schools of 
acting and the new naturalistic movement. 
Between these 2 extremes Reinhardt found 
a middle way, which balanced color and 
theatricality with (^uasi-realistic acting 
styles. In the 1920's 2 of Reinhardt's 
followers, Leopold Jessner (b. 1878) and 
Erwin Piscacor (b. 1893) , helped to de- 
velop the new expressionist theater in 


which stylization and symbolism pre- 
dominated. After World War II Bertolt 
Brecht’s theories of a didactic drama were 
pre eminent, and his company, the Ber- 
liner Er^sembfe (East Berlin) , is still the 
most famous in Germany. 

SOVIET UNION 

PREREVOLUTIONARY DRAMA. Of 

the 4 best-known Russian playwrights 
from 1800 to 1850, 3-Pushkin, Lermon- 
tov, and Gogol— worked chiefly in other 
genres. The 4th, Alexander Griboyedov 
(1795-1829), produced the delightful 
comedy IV oe from Wit, 1822. In the 2nd 
half of the century the dominant drama- 
tist was Alexander N. Ostiovski (1823- 
86) , whose tragicomedies portrayed the 
author’s fatalistic view of life with un- 
compromising realism. Among other 
novelists who worked successfully in the 
dramatic mode were Turgenev and 
Tolstoy. 

Breaking away from the declamation 
and bathos of the classical acting styles, 
.Stanislavski (Konstantin Alekseyev, 1863- 
1938) founded the Moscow Art Theater, 
1898. There he developed a new natural- 
istic acting technique in which performers 
were expected to plumb the depths of the 
characters they portrayed and bring out 
the spiiiiual essence of each. Stanislavski 
immediately found the ideal material for 
his purposes in tlie plays of Anton 
Chekhov (Uncle Vanya, 1900; The Cherry 
Orchard, 1904), tragicomedies in which 
the characters discover the impossibility 
of happiness and the inevitability of 
longing for it. Tragedy for Chekhov was a 
gradual abrasion rather than a sudden 
blow. His key disciple was the novelist 
Maxim Gorky, whose still more gloomy, 
naturalistic plays include the famous The 
Lower Depths, 1902. 

POSTREVOLUTIONARY DRAMA. 
Under the Soviet regime dramatists, like 
other authors, have been expected to ex- 
press the values and beliefs of Marxist 
ideology and to help to educate the masses. 
State support for the dramatic arts resulted 
in the construction of many new theaters 
and in the expansion of old ones. Of the 
prerevolutionary playwrights, those who 
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retained prominence were Gorky, Aleksei 
N. Tolstoy (1883-1945), and An^itol 
Lunacharski (1875-1933). Among the 
postrevolntionary figures were Aleksandr 
Afinogenov ( 1 9()l-‘l 1 ) . avfthor •of the 
propagandistic hut penetrating Fear, 
1930, and Nikolai F. Pogodin (1900- 
19G2) , whose didactic play Tempo, 1930, 
showed an understanding of mass psy- 
chology. During World War II patriotic 
anti-Na/i plays prevailed, the best of 
them being The Russian People, 1912. by 
Konstantin Simonov (b. 1915). Since the 
period of dc Stalini/ation began, greater 
freedom of artistic e\})ression has been 
permitted, but no major dramatists have 
yet corTie forward. 


ITALY 

18TH AND 19TH CENTS. A great 
rcMval in Italian drama took place in the 
IHth cent., bringing to the fore the comic 
playwTight, (.arlo Goldoni (1707-93). and 
the tragedian. Count Vittorio Alfieri 
(1719-1803) Goldoni’s droll |)ortraits of 
nati\c life resulted in such masterpieces 
as Jl Seivito)e di Due Patroni. Alfieri 
projected his hatred of tyranny and his 
fiery patriotism into a series of prero' 
niantic tragedies, of w'hich Filippo, 1787, 
is one of the best remembered. 

During the Risoigimento patriotic 
dramas seemed to How' from every pen. 
T he best of these nationalistic plays were 
those of Giovanni Niccolini (1782-1861), 
in which the author denounced tyranny 
and argued passionately for his country’s 
unification. .\s the realistic movement 
engulfed Italian letters, a theater of social 
criticism began to appeal, especially in 
the works of Fausto Martini (1886-1931) , 
Giuseppe Giacosa (1817-1906). and 
Marco Paga (1862-1929). where adultery 
recurred as a major theme. 

20TH CENT. At the turn of the 
century Robeito Bracco (1862-1943) be- 
came famous for his depiction of Nea- 
politan life. lie was quickly eclipsed, 
however, by the poet and novelist Gabri- 
ele D’Annunzio, author of several spec- 
tacularly decadent and sordid dramas 
which .won him a temporary international 
reputation. Also popular outside Italy, 


chiefly for La Cena del Be[le, 1909, was 
Sem Benelli (1877-1949). 

Both D’.\nnun/io and Benelli were 
overshadovk’ed. however, by Luigi Piran- 
dello (1867-1936) , Italy’s leading modern 
dramatist and a great force in the theater 
throughout the world. ..An intensely cere- 
bral playwright, Pirandello challenged 
old assumptions about the Sacredness of 
facts, arguing in his plays that tiuth is 
subjective and fragmentary. I'his [loint of 
view is set forth with particular ingeniii 4 y 
in Com e (.sc vi pare). 1917. Sei Peisonafi^iJi 
in Cerca (I'Autore, 1921. which demon- 
strates the im|)enctrability of truth and 
illusion, is Pirandello’s masterpiece. The 
only recent Ifali.in dramatist to approach, 
major stature is Ugo Betti (1892-1953), 
whose |)lays concern themselves with the 
problems of moral responsibilily. 

SPAIN 

19TH (TNT. Romanticism invaded 
.Sj)anish diama through the works of 
Francisco Mai line/ de la Rosa (1789- 
1862), Antonio (iarcia Gutic'*rre/ (1813- 
, and Jose Zortilla y Mor.il (IHlT-'.Ci) . 
whose play Don Juan Tenorio, 1814, is 
still |)erlormed. In the 1870’s a wave of 
realism began to wash over SpanislT 
drama In Fl Hijo de Don Juan, 1892. the 
romantic |os(^ Fchegaray y Fi/aguirre 
(1832-1916) successfully mixed romanti- 
cism and Ibsenes(|ue lealism. 

20TH CENT. Benito lYrc/ Galclds 
(181.3-1920) . primarily a novelist, further 
advanced the realistic movement in his 
didactic plays (eg.. Akesiis, 1910), which 
struck out at injustice and reactionary 
institutions. Less powerful than Galdbs 
but far more sophisticated in dramatic 
technicjuc was Jacinto Benavente y Mar- 
tinez (1866-1954), Spain’s greatest mod- 
ern |)laywrighl. His early plays (e.g., 
(iente ('.onoada, 1896) quickly estab- 
lished him as a masterful satirist. Later he 
produced several highly imaginative fan- 
tasies and the impassioned melodrama La 
Malqueridn, 1913, ^hich extended his 
influence and reputation far beyond 
.Spanish borders. After Benavente the 
most successful playwrights ‘in modern 
Spain were the brothers Quintero, Serafin 
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(I87I-I938) and Joaqufn (1873-1944), 
whose unbroken flow of charming peasant 
dramas won them enduring popularity. 
Humor, pathos, and compassion are com- 
bined in such plays as Papa Juan: Cen^ 
tenario (performed in England and 
America as A Hundred Years Old) . Also 
significant is Gregorio Martinez Sierra 
(1881-1947), who wrote El Reino de Dios, 
1915. 

‘ In terms of international renown, 
Sixain’s leading playwright in the 20th 
cent, was the poet Federico Garcia Lorca 
(1899-1936), whose romantic verse dramas 
(e.g.. La Casa de Bernarda Alba, 1936) 
are widely performed. Other modern 
Spanish playwrights of importance are 
Josf* Pem.in (b. 1897), Jacinto Grau (b. 
1877) , and Enrique Poncela (1901-52) . 

LATIN AMERICA 

MEXICO. The romantic movement pro- 
vided a Jiealthy stimulus for Latin Ameri- 
can drama. In Mexico it resulted in the 
plays of Ignacio Rodriguez Galvin (1816- 
42) , of which Mufios, visitador de Mexico 
is the most outstanding. Other play- 
wrights who felt the impact of romanti- 
cism were Fernando Calderdn (1809-45) 
^nd Jos^ Pedn y Contreras (1845-1907). 
Social protest emerged in the dramas of 
Maurice Magdaleno ^b. 1906). The 20th 
• cent, has thus far produced 2 flgures of 
noteworthy achievement: Rodolfo Usigli 
(b. 1905) and Celestino Gorostiza (b. 
1904) . The growth of Mexican drama has 
been aided by the establishment of nu- 
merous teatros debolsillo (pocket the- 
aters) . 

BRAZIL. Brazil’s 1st significant dramas 
were written in the 2nd quarter of the 
19th cent. Particularly memorable is the 
tragedy Antonio JosS ou o Poeta e a 
inquisiedo, 1838, by Domingo Jos<5 Gon- 
salves de Magalhaes (1811-82). In the 
same year Luis Carlos Martins Pena 
(1815-48) produced his enduring satire O 
Juiz de paz na roca. Some of the more 
important romantjc dramatists were 
Francisco Pinheira Guimaraes (1832-77) 
and Joao Franklin TAvora (1842-88) . In 
the contem()orary period Brazilian drama 
has been enriched by playwrights like 


Joracy Camargo, whose Deus Ihe pague is 
known throughout America, and Raoul 
Raoulian, author of the immensely suc- 
cessful Robert the Irresistible. Other sig- 
niflcanf'namtfi are Olwald de Andrade (b. 
1890) and Claudio de Souza (b. 1876). 
The Brazilian government has contrib- 
uted to the development of theater 
through various types of subsidy. 

CUBA. In Cuba drama thrived in the 
19th cent, but fell off sharply in the 20th. 
For a time, 1900-1910, bu^es cubanos, a 
unique brand of political satire, were 
popular. In the 1930’s a similarly indige- 
nous musical form called zarzuela cubano 
found a wide following. 

CHILE. Chilean theater boasts 2 flg- 
ures of distinction. Acevedo Herndndez 
(b. 1886) . author of numerous folk plays 
and realistic dramas, and Armando 
Moock Bousquet (1894-1942), from whose 
prolific output of plays Rtgoherto, 1935, 
may be singled out. 

ARGENTINA. Of the Latin American 
countries, Argentina boasts the most 
flourishing theater. Although Jos^ J. 
Podesta (1858-1937) staged the popular 
Juan Moreira in 1886, most .Argentine 
drama of importance began after the turn 
of the century. Then such plays as La 
Piedra de esedndolo, 1912, by Martin 
Coronado (1850-1919) and Sobre las 
ruinas, 1902, by Roberto J. Payr6 (1867- 
1928) established their authors as impor- 
tant playwrights. The greatest modern 
dramatist in Argentina is the Uruguayan 
Florencio Sanchez (1875-1910), whose 
plays {La Gringa, 1904; Barranca aba jo, 
190.5) depict the clash between old creole 
families and the new immigrant element. 
After Sanchez, the most significant figures 
are Samuel Eichenbaum (b. 1894), a per- 
ceptive student of psychology; Alberto 
Vacarezza (b. 1896), whose great tragedy 
Tu cuna fue un conventiUa, 1920, became 
a long-run success; and Conrado Nal6 
Roxlo (b. 1898), author of El pacto dh 
Cristina, 1945. 


SCANDINAVIA 

NORWAY, It is Scandinavia’s distinction 
to have produced the 2 playwrights who 
mark the beginning of modern drama, 
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the Norwegian Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906) 
and the Swede August Strindberg (1819- 
1912) . With Ibsen began the tide of real- 
ism that was to sweep across Europe. 
Mixing ideas, poetry, anc> fier<^ social 
protest, Ibsen almost singlehandedly re- 
vived European drama. His 1st great 
success was A DolVs House, 1879, cham- 
pioning the cause of female emancipa- 
tion, which stirred the most violent 
debates from London to Moscow. Ghosts, 
1881, debunking the middle-class notion 
of respectable marriage, and An Enemy 
of the People, 1882, exposing small-town 
venality, were controversial landmarks in 
a stormy career. 

The leading Norwegian playwright 
after Ibsen is Bjornstjerne Bjbrnson 
(1832-1910), another stern social critic 
who called attention to many contempo- 
rary ills. The most admired of his works 
is Beyond Human Power, 1883. 

In the 20th cent, there were no Nor- 
wegian dramatists of Ibsen or Bjornson's 
stature, though Gunnar Heiberg (1857- 
1929) and Nordahl Grieg (1902-43) pro- 
duced a good deal of interesting work. 

SWEDEN. In Sweden, Strindberg stood 
almost as high as Ibsen, though he evoked 
less controversy and earned less notoriety. 
A disturbed and deeply misogynist ic per- 
sonality, Strindberg pioneered the tech- 
niejues of naturalistic psychology in such 
plays as The Father, 1887, and Miss Julie, 
1888, where a morbid, almost pathological 
tone predominates. He was also a fore- 
runner of the expressionist drama that 
was to flower more fully in the 20th cent. 
The Dream Play, 1890, and The Spook 
Sonata, 1890, with their fascinating evoca- 
tion of dream states, set th tone for 
many later developments in modern 
drama. A contemporary Swedish play- 
wright of international importance is the 
novelist Piir Lagerkvist. 

EASTERN EUROPE 

While the art of theater has not flour- 
ished in Eastern Europe as it has in 
Western, neither has it been inactive. 
Hungary’s Ferenc Molndr (1878-1952) 
created a series of engaging comedies 


whose cosmopolitan tone has won them 
an international audience. The Guards- 
man, 1910, and Liliom, 1919, are his best- 
known works. In Czecfioslovakia the 
Capek brothers, Karel (1890-1938) and 
Josef (1887-1927) , wrote several memo- 
rable plays, most notaJ)ly Karel’s R.U.R. 
and Ze livota hmyzu, 1921, written in 
collaboration. Produced in English speak- 
ing countries as The IVorld We Live In, 
this latter play was enthusiastically rtf- 
ceived. 


CHINA 

19TH CENT. In 19th-ccnt. China a» 
ir.idiiional theater, relying heavily on 
styli/aiion and convention, j)redomi- 
nated. There were 2 types of plays, wu 
(military) and wen (civiliay). The former 
usually dealt with heroism and warfare, 
the latter with domestic life; in the latter, 
reverence for the family and scholarly 
ability were emphatic virtues.^ Singing 
generally accompanied both types of 
drama. Other conventions included a 
relatively bare, curiainless stage, where a 
few .simple objects signified a larger set- 
ting; rhythmical, dancelike movements by 
tfie actors; lush, colorful costumes; and 
the use of men in female roles. 

20TH CENT. Under the influence of 
western drama a jiew realistic Chinese 
theater giew up alongside the old. Begin-* 
ning in 1907, this “talking drama,” as it 
was called, abandoned pure Chinese for 
the vernacular, pai-hua, and gradually 
spread throughout China. After the "Lit- 
erary Revolution" of 1919 the new drama 
soon gained acceptance. It tended to 
focus on social and economic rather than 
psychological problems, and revolution- 
ary groups soon seized on it as a medium 
for propaganda and indoctrination. It has 
continued to serve this function under 
the Communist regime. Traditional, con- 
ventionalized drama, however, has been 
allowed to survive— at least until it came 
under attack at thc^ time of tlie Great 
Cultural Revolution. The quality of act- 
ing in modern China owed much to the 
impressive example of Md Lan-fang 
(1894-1943). 
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JAPAN 

I8TH AND 19TH CENTS. Two tradi 
tional forms of extremely siyli^jcd drama 
w'ere pre-eminent in the 18th and 19th 
cent*, 'riiese were the No play, an aristo- 
cratic genre*, and the Kabuki, a more 
popular form. In the 18th cent, the most 
distinguished dramatists to write for the 
K»buki theatei were Chikamaisu Mon- 
yaemon (c. 1652-1724) and 1 akeda Izumo 
(1688-1756). In the 19th cent, the most 
popular guardian of Kabuki tradition was 
the playwright Kawatakc Mokuami 
-(1816-93). 

The No play was generally an episodic 
treatment of a |apanese myth or legend; 
the Kabuki drama, involving ritualistic 
songs and dances, presented plays of a 
more worldly nature. Both made use of 
music (often a Hute and drums) , a stage 
open to the audience on 3 sides, chanting 
and declamation of lines, an all-male cast, 
and resplendent costumes. The stage- 
hands often mingled with the players 
during the performance, and as a rule 
acting was emphasized rather than plot or 
characterization. 

20TH CENT. Both the No and Kabuki 
•theaters (especially the latter) survived as 
viable genres in the 2()th cent. But 
around 1900 a new naturalistic form of 
^ drama began to emerge, one that dealt 
with everyday life, allowed women to 
appear on stage, and used the spoken 
rather than the literary language. It was 
called shimpa (new school) . Out of it 
evolved modern Japanese drama, whose 
1st great spokesman was Tsubouchi 
Shiiyo in Shingakugekiron, 1905, a treatise 
on the theater. The new movement which 
grew up around I’subouchi contained 
divergent factions, among them the neo- 
realistic school of Kikuchi Kan and the 
idealistic school of .Vrishima Takeo. In- 
fluenced by western playwriglus and 
the Moscow Art Theater, Hijikata Voshi 
founded the Tsukiji Little 1 heater 
in Tokyo, 1924. Subsequently another 
actor, Ichiawa Chojuro, organized the 
Progressive Theater. The groups, per- 
formed both traditional Kabuki and 


modern dramas of socialist realism. Be- 
cause of its left-wing origins, contempo- 
rary Japanese theater has retained a 
strong impulse toward social protest. 

INDIA 

19TH CENT. The influence of British 
rule in India tended to foster a realistic 
westernized theater from the 18th cent, 
onward. However, after 1850 there was a 
revival of classical Indian theater through 
translations from the original Sanskrit 
into Bengali. This new theater was tradi- 
tional in its combination of music and 
dance, artificial and conventionalized sub- 
ject matter, symbolic stage settings, and 
stress on acting. Elaborate headdresses 
were worn to signify paiticular gods or 
heroes. Broadly speaking, 2 genres ex- 
isted: fuituka, dealing with the exploits of 
mythic figures, and ptalunarna, treating 
aspects of everyday life. 1'he guiding 
theory, known as rasa, called for the 
evocation of an emotional lesj^onse from 
the audience, who could thereby attain 
serenity. 

20TH CENT. Classical drama has 
flourished in this centuiy due. in great 
measure, to the clTorts on its behalf of Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. Government sub- 
sidies have also helped. Tagore, who 
adopted the classical form in such plays 
as The king of the Dark Chamber, 1914, 
is India’s best-known modern playwright. 
English influence is largely represented by 
the j)Oj)ulariiy of Shakespeare, who is 
widely performed. The most popular 
theater at present is the Priihui. founded 
in 1943, which lours the country regu- 
larly. More modern in technique is the 
T heater Unit in Bombay, which performs 
in English, while the Gujarati Theater, 
also in Bombay, has shown a preference 
for plays of social criticism. Other dra- 
matic groups are the Madras Theater, 
with a repertory of religious plays, and 
the Indian National Theater, which tours 
farms and factories. Among Indian 
dramatists writing in English, Bharati 
Sarabhai has achieved special distinction 
with plays like The Well of the People, 
1943. 
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AFRICA 

In recent years a formal Africafi drama 
has begun to take shape. Vaiious African 
dance troupes have toured Europe and 
the U.S., and the South African jazz 
opera, A'ing Kong, created a sensation in 
London in 1962. In addition, numerous 
theatrical groups have been formed, most 
notably the Mbari Club in Nigeria and 
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the Ogunmola Folk Opera. In South 
Africa a National Theater was founded 
in 1948 with a government subsidy. 

Among , African dram^ftists the most 
eminent are Wole Soyinka of Nigeria, 
whose |)lays (e.g., A Dance of the Forest) 
dramatize the impact, of western culture 
on the African mind; J. P. Clark (b. 
1985), also of Nigeria, who enjoyed a 
notable success with Song of a Goat; and 
B. H. Khakleta of Botswana. • 


Newspapers, Periodicals, and Journalism 


GREAT BRITAIN 

EARLY NEWSPAPERS. In London at 
the end of the 1 8th cent, the Morntng 
Post (founded as tlie Morning Post and 
Daily Advertising Pamphlet, 1772) rose to 
promineiue. The Times, begun by John 
Waller (1789-1812) in 1785, reached a 
circulation of 5,000 by 1815. Lhe editorial 
genius ol Thomas Barnes (1785-1841) 
helped make the paper a national institu- 
tion. In 1880 the Evening Standard was 
begun and. in 1881, the Evening News. 
I’lie Daily Mail, 1896, introdiued numer- 
ous lypographiral innovations. 

In the provinces the Manchester 
Guardian, 1821, won national fame as a 
Wing organ and exponent of liberalism 
Other important provincial journals were 
the Yoikshne Post, 1854, the Liverpool 
Daily Post, 1855, and the Biimingham 
Daily Post, 1857. 

A crucial event in the history of British 
jourtialism was the abolition l-! tlie stamp 
tax, 1855. part of the “taxes on knowl- 
edge.” With the elimination of these 
taxes and the consecjucnt rise of the 
“penny newsjjaper” (the 1st in London 
was the Daily Telegiaph and Conner, 
later the Daily Telegraph, founded 1855), 
English newspapers burgeoned. Between 
1855 and 1857 over 100 new papers were 
established. 

Notable newspapers of the past century 
which expired through discontinuance or 
merger include Morning Chronicle, 1769- 


1862, Daily News, 1846-1980 (edited for a 
time by Charles Dickens) ^ Pall Mall 
Gazette. 1865-1925; and St. James's Ga- 
zette. 1880-1908. 

EARLY PERIODICALS. One of the 
earliest and most famous of British pe 
rioditals was the Spectator, published by 
[oseph \ddison and Richard Steele. Half 
a ccntuiy later Samuel fohnson brought 
out the Ramble), 1750-52, which won 
sfmilar fame. Perhaps the greatest of 
Biiiish peiiodicals, the Ohsewer, 1st ap- 
peared in 1791. During the 19th cent. 8 
llriiish periodicals achieved internatiomil 
renown: the Edinburgh Review, 1802, the 
Ouarterly Review, 1809, and lilac kwnod's 
Magazine, 1817. *rhe j)Opular Sunday^ 
newspa|)er, News of the World, 1813, 
cmphasi/cd crime and sjiorts. 

20TH CENT. The Daily Express. 1900. 
founded by Arthur Pearson (1866- 
1921), became the 1st British paper to 
publish lead stories on the front page. 
Lord Beaverbrook (1879-1964) acquired 
control in 1922, and by 1966 the circula- 
tion had reached 4 m. In 1903 the Daily 
Mirror was established by Alfred Harms- 
worth (1865-1922), who made it the 1st 
halfpenny illustrated tabloid in England. 
Lhe Daily Sketch, 1909. another illus- 
trated tabloid, absorbed the DaBy 
Graphic, 1869, in the 1920’s, becoming for 
a time the Daily Sketch and Craphic. In 
1911 the Daily Herald was established as 
an qrgan of the Labour Party. It passed 
into the hands of the T.U.C. (Trade 
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Union Congress) in 1929 and later, 1961, 
the Daily Mirror group (International 
Publishing Corp.) gained a controlling 
interest. In 1964 this group replaced the 
Daily fir raid wiih the .Sun. In the 20th 
cent, the Times has maintained its repu- 
tation as the most influential British 
newspaper. Alfred Harmsworth (owner 
from 190H to 1922) introduced numerous 
modern i/a rions, and George Gefjfirey Daw- 
s6n (editor, 1912-19 and 1923-41) provided 
ar'independent-minded editorial policy. 

In the provinces the Yorkshire Post, 
Birmingham Daily Post, and Liverpool 
Daily Post have remained among the 
major organs, rhe Manchester Guardian, 
^'^lso one of the leading journals of opin- 
ion, f>e(ame the (wuardian in 1960 and 
began to appear in London as well as in 
Manchester. 

Among the mote important journals of 
o))inion founded in the 2()th cent, arc the 
Times Literary Supplement, 1902, the 
Listener (a publication of the British 
Broadcasting Corp., founded 1929), and 
the cultural review Encounter, 1954. 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. In the 
18th rent, government harassment of the 
press was a frec|uent occurrence, jolin 
Walter, pulilisher of the Times, and the 
poet Leigli Hunt were among those who 
j31iid with jail sentences for having given 
offense to men of power. However, im- 
portant victories in the struggle for the 
.freedom of the press were: 1763, when 
John Wilkes (1727-97), publisher of the 
North Ruton, was acejuitted of “seditious 
libel"; 1771, when another libel case 
determined (though unofficially) the right 
of newspapers to publish parliamentary 
debates; 1792, when the passage of 
Charles Fox’s libel law guaranteed a jury 
trial in cases of alleged defamation; and 
1855, when the stamp tax wa* abolished. 

Though not specihcally protected by 
law, British journalists enjoy the protec- 
tion of tradition. Apart from restrictions 
against libel (more stringent than those 
in the IJ.S.) , sedition, blasphemy, etc., 
governmental interference in the work- 
ings of the press is ^practically nonexist- 
ent. As a result of this a broad spectrum 
of political opinion 6nds expression. 
However, ch'arges of slackening standards 
and excessive concentration of ownership 


prompted an investigation by a Royal 
Commission, 1949. As a consequence the 
industry began to exercise a self-regulat- 
ing function through a body called the 
Press Council. 

UNITED STATES 

EARLY NEWSPAPERS. In 1783 the 
Pennsylvania Evening Post, founded by 
Benjamin Towne, became the 1st Ameri- 
can daily. It was followed the next year 
by the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 
Advertiser. During the same period most 
newspapers developed a vehemently 
partisan tone, acting as spokesmen for 
particular parties and distoiiing the news 
accordingly. Trumpeting the Federalist 
cause was the Gazette of the U.S., 1789- 
1818, founded in New York by John 
Fenno, while Philip Freneau's National 
Gazette, 1791-93, a Philadelphia paper, 
briefly looked after the interests of the 
Jeffersonian Republicans. After 1800 
some of the most influential party papers 
were the Washington National Intelli- 
geruer, 1800, organ of the Jefferson ad- 
ministration, and the New York Evening 
Post, 1801, controlled in its early days by 
Alexander Hamilton and edited from 
1829 to 1878 by William Cullen Bryant. 

PENNY PRESS. The advent of the 
“penny press” marked a new era in 
.\merican journalism. Selling for a penny 
rather than the normal 6 c., these papers 
were noted for their small si/e, their 
appeal to low-income groups, their ex- 
poses of social abuses, and their use of 
human-interest stories. In addition, the 
emphasis on timeliness in the penny press 
resulted in the development of swifter 
and more eflicient means of transmitting 
news. 

The history of the penny press began 
with the establishment, 1833, by Benja- 
min H. Day of the New York Sun. Within 
a decade the Sun had 2 powerful com- 
petitors; the New York Herald, created, 
1835, by James Gordon Bennett (1795- 
1872) , and the New York Tribune, begun, 
1841, by Horace Greeley (181 1-72) . Rivals 
for 30 years, Bennett and Greeley towered 
over all other editors, the former famous 
for innovations and organizational abil- 
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ity, the latter a renowned crusader and 
abolitionist. Elsewhere in the country, the 
penny (or twopenny) press was repre- 
sented by the Republican (1844, Spring- 
field, Mass.), the Picayun^ (18ft, New 
Orleans) , and the Baltimore Suti, 1837. 

West of the Appalachians journalism 
arrived with the Pittsburgh Gazette, 1786. 
Among other important papers in the 
West and Midwest were the Indiana 
Gazette, 1808, the Chicago Democrat, 
183.3, the Minnesota Pioneer, 1849 (later 
the St. Paul Pioneer) , the Alta California, 
1849, and the Hawaii Polynesian, 1840-64. 

During the Civil War rigid censorship 
was imposed on the press, and several 
papers were suspended, notably the New 
York Daily News, founded 18.55, and the 
Chicago Times, founded 1854. In the Re- 
construction era. such papers as the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, founded 1847, and 
the New York Sun emerged as powerful 
organs; the latter owed its greatness to the 
editorial genius of Charles \. Dana 
(1819-97). These years also saw efforts, 
largely successful, by many papers to free 
themselves from specific party ties. 

BEGINNING OF MODERN JOUR- 
NALISM. Modern American journalism 
dates from the last quarter of the 19th 
cent., when Joseph Pulit/er (1817-1911) 
founded the St. Louis Post Dispatch and, 
purchasing the New York World, trans- 
formed it into the most popular paper in 
the country. The World was lively and 
well written, set generally high standards 
of reportage, and involved itself in nu- 
merous crusades. Two of its rivals for the 
huge New \'ork readership were the New 
York Sun and the New York Herald, 

YELLOW JOURNALISM After a 
youthful success with the .Saii Francisco 
Examiner, William Randolph Hearst 
(1863-1951) came to New York in 1895 
and bought the Journal In its pages a 
new style of writing was born: yellow 
journalism. .So called because of a Hearst 
comic strip, “The Yellow Kid," this term 
came to designate such journalistic tech- 
niques as a reliance on pictures, a Sunday 
supplement (with a special magazine and 
comics) , stories of a lurid, sensational 
nature, and large headlines. A great 
rivalry developed between the Hearst and 
Pulitzer papers, with the World soon 
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perfecting its own brand of sensational- 
ism in order to stay in the race. Elsewhere 
in the country the influence of yellow 
journalism fmade itself felt, and the im- 
pact of this style on American-and even 
world— journalism has been immense. 

It was during this period, however, that 
a different kind of paper came to ma- 
turity in The New York Times. One of 
the world’s great newspapers, the Times 
attained prominence under^the editorship 
of Adolph S. Ochs (1858-1935). 
emphasi/ed dignity, objectivity, and con- 
servatism, adopting the slogan “All the 
news that’s fit to print.” Maintaining 
extremely high standards of rej)ortage in 
domestic and foreign affairs, the Time^ 
rose to a position of unrivaled prestige 
among American papers. 

NEWSPAPER CHAINS. 'Newspaper 
chains became a promintyit feature of 
American journalism at the end of the 
19th cent. I he Isi was the E. W. .Scripps 
empire, which included the Cincinnati 
Post, the Kentucky Post, and tjje Cleve- 
land Press. In 1922 the organization 
became .Scripps- Howard, and soon added 
tljp Pittsburgh Pi ess and the New York 
Telegram, which was later merged with 
the World and the Sun. 

The most famous of the newspaper 
chains was William Randolph Hearst’^, 
which began with the San Francisco 
Examiner and the J^cw York Journal. On 
this foundation Hearst went on to build a* 
journalistic empire that eventually in- 
cluded 40 daily papers. His personal 
power reached its apex in 1898, when the 
sensational jingoism of the papers he 
controlled created a favorable atmosphere 
for the IJ..S. declaration of war on Spain. 
Other organs he founded were the Boston 
American, 1904, and the Chicago Ameri- 
(an, 1900. 

.Second only to Scripps and Hearst was 
hYank Munsey (1854-1929), who in 1916 
acquired the New Yc^rk Sun, the Evening 
Sun, and the Press, merging the Press and 
the Sun. Munsey’s career consisted largely 
of such consolidations. In 1924, for ex- 
ample, he combine<i the Mail and Ex- 
press and the Telegram. 

RISE OF THE TABLOID. Still an 
other crucial chapter in tht history of 
American journalism began at the turn of 
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the century when the "tabloids’’ were 
born. Beginning with the redesigned New 
York World, 1 Jan., 1900, the tabloid 
soon came to be characterized by exten- 
sive use of jjhotographs, a highly com- 
pressed style, and a small l-column page. 
Nfosi suctessful of the New York tabloids 
was the Daily Newi. Founded in 1919, it 
captured the* largest readership of any 
daily in America. 

In letern years there have been numer- 
ou‘> discontinuances and mergers, particu- 
laily in New York. Tlic number of New 
York dailies has diminished from 0 in the 
1950’s to 8 in the late lOhO’s. The most 
dramatic loss was the death of the World 
Journal Tribune (a merger of the Jour- 
nal American, the World Telegram 
& Sun, and the Herald Tribune ) , 1967. 

PERIODKIALS. ^I he 1st American pe- 
riodical, Andrew Bradford's American 
Magazine, appearetl in Philadelphia in 
IT'll. Outstanding magazines founded in 
the years 1800-1850 were the North 
American Review, 1815-1910; the itan- 
scendenta/ist Dial, 1 810-^1 1; Youth's Com- 
panion, 1827 -29; and the Saturday F.ve- 
ning Post, 1820. Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, 1850, became the 1st cjualify 
magazine by introducing woodcut illus- 
tratic/iis and imported English serials. 
The Atlantic Monthly, 1857, began under 
James Russell Lowell’s editorship. The 
Nation, still a leading polilic.d organ, was 
(oiinded in 1865. 

In the 20th cent, the pre-eminent peri- 
odicals empire builder was Henry Luce, 
founder of Time, 1923, and / ife, 1936. 
Huge success has also been enjoyed by the 
Reader's Digest, 1922. On a more sophis- 
ticated level, such "little magazines" as 
the Little Review, 19M-29, and the 
Double-Dealer, 1921-26, specialized in 
avant-garde writing, and helped to give 
new authors their 6rst audience. Poetry, 
1912, began as a little magazine and grew 
into an established literary organ. The 
New Yorker, founded in 1925 by -Harold 
Ross and famous for both cartoons and 
adverti.sements, also became the most 
influential literary m^igazine in the U.S. 
Economic pioblems, however, have 
caused a steady shrinkage in the numbers 
of magazines 'published since World War 


II, and mergers and discontinuances have 
been frequent. 

FRANCE 

EARLY NEWSPAPERS AND JOUR- 
NALISM. The 1st French daily. Journal 
de Pans, was founded in 1777 and sur- 
vived until 1819. It was followed by 
Journal des debats (1789; discontinued, 
1939) and Moniteur (Gazette nationale, 
ou le moniteur universel) , founded in 
1789, which provided oflicial news In 
1826, one of France’s best known papers, 
Le Figaro, came into CMstence. The ap- 
pearance 10 years later of La Presse, 
founded l)y Kmile de Oirardin (1806-81) , 
and Le Steele marked the beginning of 
inexpensive ))aj>cis aimed at a mass mar- 
ket. Within a fevv years La Presse could 
claim a leadership of 20,000 and Le Siecle 
of 38,000. 

The next major development in 
French journalism was the pas.sage of the 
Lot Tinguy, a law stipulating that all 
newspapei articles had to be accom- 
panied by their authors’ names. A lasting 
result of this law is the high percentage of 
signed articles in French paj)crs. journal- 
ists in France are generally belter known 
to the public than in other countries. 

Fire French halfpenny press was born 
when Le Petit journal was founded, 1863, 
by Morse Polydore iMillaud. .Accentuating 
crime and scandal. Petit journal appealed 
to a mass audience and soon had count- 
less rivals. 

In the last quarter of the 19th cent. 
French papers began to shift their em- 
phasis from analysis of political situations 
to a relatively objective presentation of 
the news. Factual reporting— especially 
extensive coverage of foreign affairs— gave 
rise to a new species of newspaper known 
as the journal d' information, of which 
leading examples were tcho de Paris, 
1884, and Le Matin, 1884. 

French provincial newspapers of the 
19th cent, remained stubbornly indepen- 
dent of Paris, and often surpassed the 
Parisian journals in the collection of 
domestic news. Among those which be- 
came nationally famous were La Depeche 
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of Toulouse, Le Petit Marseilles^ and La 
Petite Gironde of Bordeaux. 

MODERN JOURNALISM. Modern 
French journalism has provided an un- 
usually broad spectrum of f)olitiinl opin- 
ion. L'Humanite, 1904. was created by 
Jean Jaur^^s as a Socialist organ, but in 
1920 became (Communist and has con- 
tinued to speak for the Marxist point of 
\iew. On the right IJ Action fran^aise 
fought for the royalist cause after World 
War I, and in the political center Le 
(hiotidien, 1919, struggled to preserve 
France’s republican institutions. 

At the time of the Na^i invasion Pans 
possessed some 25 dailies. This total was 
quickly reduced to 6. of which Le Petit 
P(nisic7i and Le Matin (among others) 
cominued to appear throughout the oc- 
cupation with the approval of the Ger- 
mans. Simultaneously, a defiant under- 
ground press was born, including such 
papers as Combat and Liberation. 

Following the liberation of France, 
1911. only those papers which had re- 
sisted the Germans were allowed to con- 
tinue: L*Hxnnanitc, Le Populaire (Social- 
ist, 1920). Le Figaro (moderate), and 
L’Aube (Christian-Democrat) . .\s a result 
many new pa[)ers sprang up. By llic mid- 
19(i()’s the 2 leading dailies were both of 
lecent origin, France-Soir and l.e Parisian 
libere, Franrr-Soir proved especially suc- 
cessful at adopting Amcrican-style em- 
phasis on headlines, pictures, anci ac- 
counts of crime. Le Figaro became 
larnous for its coverage of literary and 
social activities, whde Le Monde, another 
product of the postwar era, maintained 
very high journalistic standards and com- 
manded a respect extending far beyond 
the borders of France. 

PERIODICALS. The 1st French peri- 
odical was the Journal des scavans, 
founded in 1665. The 18th cent, saw the 
birth of numerotJS imitations of the Eng- 
lish Spectator, the best being Le Pour et 
contre, 173.S-40, written by the Abb^ 
PrcH’ost. In the 19th cent. France pos- 
sessed one of the world’s most famous cul- 
tural reviews. Revue des deux mondes, 
1829-1914. During the same period L* Il- 
lustration, 1843-1944, achieved interna- 
tional renown for its pictures. 
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In present-day France Paris-match, 
1949, a weekly illustrated magazine, and 
Marie-Claire, 1954, a woman's magazine, 
are especially popular, ai is a French 
translation of Reader's Digest. Realites, 
modeled on American maga/ines, is noted 
for its lush illustratiops. In the cultural 
sphere, the Revue de litterature, histone, 
aits ct sciences des deux mondes came 
into being in 1918 to replace the old 
Revue des deux mondes. • 


GERMANY 

EARLY NEWSPAPERS AND JOUR 
NALISM. Not.il)le (ierman newsj^apers o^ 
the 18th tent, included the Hamburg- 
ischei Coirespondent, 1711, the Spen- 
n\s(he Zeitung, 1719. of Beilin, and the 
Hamburger Xa( hri( hten, 1792. Renamed 
the Rerlinische Nachrichten, the Spen- 
er’sehe sur\i\ed until 1827. During the 
period of Napoleonic domination the 
(ieiman press was used as a propaganda 
organ by the French. Even after the 
liberation of Germany, however, strict 
supervision of the press continued. 

•Among 19th-cent. German papers the 
Allgemeine Zeitung, 1798, was perhaps 
the most famous. Founded by Johann 
Friedrich Cotta (1764-1832) at Tubin- 
gen, it shifted its location during the next 
50 years to Stuttgart to Augsburg to 
Munich. The intense revolutionary aciiv-^ 
ity of the 1st half of the century found its 
voice in numerous short-lived organs. 
Also in sympathy with the insurgents 
were such established papers as the Kol- 
nisclic Zeitung, 1804. 

The period 1850-1900 was an era of 
phenomenal expansion in German jour- 
nalism. Such papers as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, 1856, became nationally famous, 
and by 1900 there were some 45 dailies in 
Berlin alone. It was also during this 
period that Leopold Ullstein laid the 
foundations of his great new.spaper em- 
pire (known as the House of Ullstein) Gy 
purchasing the Berliner Zeitung, 1877. 

20TH.CENT. N^WSPAPEkS. Der 
Tag, founded in 1900, soon became a 
majev Berlin daily, and this and other 
papers enjoyed extraordinary freedom 
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(by previous standards) from government 
control under the Weimar Republic, 
1919-32. During this period German 
newspapers we?e divided into the Grup- 
penpresse (organs of particular political, 
social, and religious movements) and a 
Massenpresse (the big-city dailies with a 
mass circulation and a more or less objec- 
tive style of reporting) . It was also at this 
time that several publishing empires grew 
up. The most notable of these was the 
House of Ullsiein, which included the 
Berliner Morgenpost, the Vossische 
Zeitung, Tempo, and BZ. am Mittag (for- 
merly Berliner Zeitung) . 

Rivaling the Ullstein chain in size and 
power were the papers controlled by 
Alfred Hugenberg, leader of the Na- 
tionalist Party. T hese included Der Tag 
and the Bx^rliner Nadiiausgabe, 1924. 
Another combine, founded by Rudolf 
Mosse, included the Berliner Tageblntt, 
the Volkszeitung and the Morgenzeitung. 

The nature of German journalism 
changed abruptly on the accession of 
Adolf Hiiier, 1933. Freedom of the press 
was suspended unconditionally, Jewish 
newspaper owners were eliminated, and 
hundreds of papers ceased publicatioii. 
The Deutsche Nachrichtenburo (DNB) 
was created to supersede all other news 
agencies. Hitler's personal organ, the 
Volkische Beobachter, 1920, became one 
of the leading papers in the country, 
♦ogether with such state controlled jour- 
nals as Angrif}, 1927, and Hitlerjugend. 
As propaganda minister, Joseph Goebbels 
was absolute monarch of the German 
press. 

In the postwar period, under allied 
occupation, a new German press was 
born. Der Kurier was founded by the 
French, Telegraf by the British, Tages- 
spiegel by the Americans, and Tagliche 
Rundschau by the Russians. After the 
establishment of the Federal Republic, 
many new papers were created, old ones 
reappeared, and occupation papers be- 
came permanent. In the late 1960's the 
largest re^idership in West Berlin had 
been attained by Morgenpost and BZ am 
Mittag, 2 revivified pre-Hitler papers. Of 
lower circulation but higher quality are 


Der Tagesspiegel and Telegraf, 2 surviv- 
ing occupation papers. In East Berlin 8 
daily papers flourish. 

PERIODICALS. The earliest German 
periodic?! was Acta eruditum, 1682-1731. 
In the 18th cent. Der Vernunftler, 1713, 
and Die lustige Fama, 1718, achieved 
fame by adopting the style of Addison 
and Steele’s Stpectator. Later in the cen- 
tury C. M. Wieland's Der Teutsche 
Merkur, 1773-1810, was a leading literary 
periodical, while the Jenaische Allge- 
meine Litterature-Zeitung, 1804-41, be- 
came famous under Goethe's editorship. 
Political ferment bubbled up in the pages 
of the Jahrbucher fur wissenschaftliche 
Kritik, 1827-46. In the 2nd half of the 
19th cent, the Deutsche Rundschau, 1874, 
became an influential journal. 

In the 20th cent, the status of the 
periodical press in Germany has varied 
with the political situation. In the post- 
World War II era, however, a certain 
stability was achieved, and by 1960 there 
were over 4,000 German periodicals, 
among them the Deutschland Review, 
1949, Spiegel, 1947, Die Besinnung, 1946, 
and the picture magazine, Zeit und Bild, 
1947. 


SOVIET UNION 

PREREVOLUTIONARY NEWS- 
PAPERS. Although newspapers existed in 
Russia as early as 1703, the brutal repres- 
sion enforced by successive czars stunted 
the growth of Russian journalism until 
the 19th cent. By then such papers as 
Novaye Vremya had become famous. 
Meanwhile, revolutionaries seized on the 
press as a means of disseminating their 
ideas, and the results included Kolkol 
(Bell) , founded in London, 1857, by 
refugees, and Novaya Zhizn (New Life ) , 
established, 1905, by Lenin. 

SOVIET JOURNALISM. After 1917 
the Russian press became an arm of the 
government. By 1966 there were some 
6,000 daily newspapers in the Soviet 
Union, some national, some issued by 
individual republics, and some municipal. 
These papers appeared in a total of 60 
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different languages, the chief ones being 
Russian, Byelorussian, Uzbek, and Ukrai- 
nian. 

The foremost paper in the Soviet 
Union is Pravda (Truth) , official^rgan of 
the Communist Party (1966 circ, 7 m.) . 
Regional editions appear throughout the 
USSR. Pravda generally consists of from 4 
to 8 pages, is conservatively designed, 
avoids sensationalism, and emphasizes 
politics, science, and education Second 
only to Pravda in influence is Izvestta 
(Spark) , the chief publication of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet (1966 
circ., 8.3 m.) . Publications aimed at 
specific groups within the Soviet Union 
include Trud (trade unions) and Selskaya 
Zhizn (agriculture) . The oflicial Soviet 
news agency is Telegra^nuyt^ Agentstvo 
Sovietskovo Soyuza (TASS) , which pro- 
vides both domestic and foreign news. 

PERIODICALS. The 1st Russian jour- 
nal was Yczhemyes^atchnitya Sofhiue- 
rniya (Monthly Works), founded in 1755. 
Among the most pojjular ol Soviet maga- 
zines today ate Krokodtl, a humorous 
publication often used to satirize the 
West, and \ox>y Mtr (New World), a 
cultural journal. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

ITALY. Italy s largest jjaper is Cojiiere 
della sera, published in Milan. Other 
important dailies are Unita (Commu- 
nist) , Rome: Lti Nuox'a Starnpa, Turin; 
and 11 Tempo, Rome. In 1962 there were 
95 Italian dailies. A unique aspect of the 
Italian press is the so-called terza pagina, 
or “3id page." where cultural news is 
discussed. 

SPAIN. By 1962 Spain was supporting 
over 100 dailies. At present the largest is 
A.B.C. Of the numerous papers in 
Madrid, Ya (Catholic) and /Irriba (Falan- 
gist) are among the most popular. All 
Spanish papers are subject to strict gov- 
ernment censorship. 

PORTUGAL. Severe government re- 
pression has hampered the growth of a 
press in Portugal. The highest circulation 
in the country has been achieved by 2 
dailies, Diario de nolicias and Diarto 


Popular. By 1962 there were 25 dailies in 
Portugal. 

BELGIUM. The biggest of the Belgian 
newspaper's arc issued in Drussels, Le Soir 
and Het Laatste Nieuws. In Antwerp the 
major organ is Gaiet van Antwerpen. In 
1962 there were 47 ciailies, 18 of them 
Flemish, 28 French, and 1 German. In 
Belgium freedom of the press is constitu- 
tionally guaranteed. 

NETHERLAND.S. The largest Dutch 
paper is Het Vrije Volk, a* Socialist p^er 
published in .Amsterdam, Groningen, 
Rotterdam, and .Arnhem. Het Parool and 
De Telegiaaf (both independent) are the 
next largest The oldest Dutch newspaper 
is Oprechte Haarlemsche Couran^ 
founded in 1656. There were 93 news- 
papers in the Netherlands in 1964. 

DENMARK. Copenhaget^s li.T. has 
the largest readership in Denmark, while 
the Berlingskc Tidende^is the oldest 
paper in the country and the most 
respected. Next in popularity is the Poli- 
tiken, a Liberal organ. In 1962 there were 
some 81 dailies in Denmark. * 

.SWEDEN* The 3 most popular dailies 
in Sweden are Dagens Nyheter, Expies- 
sfn, and Aftonbladet, all originating in 
Stockholm. The oldest paper is Norrkop- 
ings Tidningar, founded in 1758. In 1962 
there were more than 91 dailies irr ike 
country. 

SWITZERLAND. The multiple lan- 
guages of Switzerland appear to hav^ 
encouraged the growth of newspapers. In 
1962 there were no less than 127: 67.5% 
German, 26% French, and 4.5% Italian. 
Tages Anzeiger is the largest Swiss paper. 

AUSTRIA. One of the major Austrian 
papers today is the influential Die Pres.se 
(independent) . Like most present-day 
Austrian papers, it was founded after 
World War II. Earlier papers included 
the Wiener Zeitung, the official govern- 
ment newspaper, and the Arbeiier Zeit- 
ung (Socialist) . Two organs represent the 
majority People’s Party, Osterreichische 
Neue Tageszeitung and Das Kleine 
Volksblatt, a tabloid. 

GREECE. The ^poverty olf modern 
Greece has prevented the development of 
a flourishing newspaper industry, though 
by 1964 there were no less than 95 dailies 
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in the country. Athens is the center of 
activity, supporting over 20 dailies; of 
these Akropolis has the largest readership. 
Among the most distinguished papers are 
the Athenian Kalhimerini and the Salon- 
ikan Makedonia. 

FINLAND. The major paper is Hel- 
sinjfin Sanomat and the oldest is Abo 
Underrattehel', 1824. In 1%2 Finland had 
91 dailies, 1 \ printed in Swedish. 

EASTERN EUROPE. Tlie press in the 
CoTinunist states of Eastern Europe is, in 
gcMieral, in the service of party and gov- 
ernment. In Chechoslovakia the official 
Communist organ, Rudr Fravo, has the 
largest circulation. Other important 
^Ijiilies are Mladd Fronta (Youth League) 
and Fra((‘ (Labor). In Hungary journal- 
istic activity is centered around Sepsia- 
badsdg, the party newspaper. In Rumania 
the trade unions are represented by 
Munca, the government by liominia 
Liberia, and the parly by Seinteia. In 
Bulgaria the major newspapers are Zeme- 
dehko Znam (Peasant Union) , Otechest- 
ven Front (Fatherland Front) , and 
Rahotnichrsko Delo (Communist Party) . 
In Yugoslavia newspapers are printed in 
2 alphabets, Cyrillic for Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Macedonia, and Latin for 
Croatia and Slovenia. The parly news- 
paper is Borba. ()ther leading oi'gans are 
Vjesnik (Zagreb). Oslobodjenje (Sara- 
jevo) , and Politika (Belgrade) . Of the 
Communist countries, Poland possesses 
the most independent press, and ,a rela- 
tively objective form of reporting pre- 
vails. The olficial party organ is Trybuna 
Ludu, while the highest circulation is pos- 
sessed by Express Wieezovny. 

LATIN AMERICA 

EARLY NEWSPAPERS. The 1st regular 
newspaper in Latin America, Gaceta de 
Mexico, appeared in 1722. Diario de 
Mexico and Dtario de Veracruz, both 
founded in 1805, were the 1st daily 
papers. Among the oldest journals still 
publishing in South America are La 
Capital, 1867, in Argentina, and Diario 
de Pernariibuco, 1825, in Brazil. A major 
hindrance to the growth of journalism in 


the 19th cent, was censorship, exercised 
1st by the Spanish and Portuguese au- 
thorities and later by the governments of 
the newly independent republics. 

20TH CEN"^. In 1962 there were about 
900 daily newspapers publishing in Latin 
America. The states which contributed 
most heavily to this total were Brazil (200 
dailies), Nfexico (140), Argentina (150), 
and Peru (60) . The actual readership, 
however, of these numerous papers was 
rather low because of widespread illiter- 
acy. At present a few papers, like La 
Rnzon and Clarin of Buenos Aires, reach 
a fairly large audience, but the majority 
of dailies do not sell mote than 50,000 
copies. The most famous journal in South 
America is undoubtedly La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires. 

PERIODICALS. Amiong the major pe- 
riodicals in Latin America in 1964 were 
Mexico's Tiempo, a news magazine 
modeled on Time; Argentina’s Veritas, 
which stresses business reports; and 
Brazil’s O Cruzeiro, a picture magazine 
with the largest circulation in the area. 
Latin American editions of Life and 
Reader’s Digest are also popular. 


ASIA 

CHINA. Modern Chinese newspapers be- 
gan in the 19ih cent. The Ist paper 
intended for the general public was the 
English-language Canton Register, 1827. 
Other English-language papers followed, 
among them the China Mail of Hong 
Kong, 1845, with Andrew Sliortrede as 
editor. Chiiiese-language papers began to 
appear in 1858 with a translation of the 
China Mail called Chung Ngoi San Pao. 
Soon afterward many Chinese-language 
papers were founded, the most important 
of these being Shun Pao of Shanghai. 

The liberal constitution promulgated 
after the revolution of 1911 encouraged 
the growth of newspapers. By 1921 over 
500 dailies were in existence. Sin Wan 
Pao of Hong Kong reached a circulation 
figure of c. 350,000, with Shun Pao not far 
behind. After the Communist takeover, 
1949, all newspapers in China were sub- 
ordinated to the party. By the late 1950’s 
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nearly 800 dailies were being issued 
throughout the country, the most impor- 
tant being Jen Min ]ih Pao {People's 
Daily) . The official news agency is Hsin 
Hua. Nationalist China si|[3porft 30-odd 
dailies, including 3 in English. The 
largest paper in Taiwan is Chung Vang 
Jih Pao. 

JAPAN. The 1st Japanese newspaper 
was the Shipping List and Advertiser, 
1861, of Nagasaki, an English-language 
journal. The 1st Japanese-language paper 
was Shnnbunshi, 1864. After the Meiji 
Restoration, 1868, Japanese journalism 
began to burgeon, and newspapers sprang 
up in Tokyo, Yokohama, and Kyoto. The 
Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, 1872, and the Osaka 
Mainichi, 1876, were 2 of the most suc- 
cessful of the new papers. Meanwhile the 
coverage of foreign affairs was improved 
by the sophisticated Tokyo Asahi 1888, 
and Osaka Asahi, 1879. 

After World War II Japanese news- 
papers were strictly supervised by the 
allied authorities. Gradually control was 
lessened, and by 1902 Japan could claim 
100 dailies with a combined readership of 
39 m. In Tokyo 3 papers dominate: 
Yomiuri, Asahi, and Mainichi. Also pub- 
lishing in Tokyo is the Nippon Keizai 
Shimbun (the "Japanese Wall Street 
Journal”) . In Osaka, Asahi and Mainichi 
are the largest papers. 

INDIA. The 1st Indian newspaper, the 
Bengal Gazette or Calcutta General Ad- 
vertiser, was launched in 1780 by James 
Augustus Hickey. It was followed the 
same year by the Indian Gazette or Cal- 
cutta Advertiser, which dealt mainly with 
East India Co. affairs. Vernacular papers 
began with the Digdarshan, 1818, pub- 
lished in Bengal. A prime mover in the 
journalism of this period was the reli- 
gious leader Ram Mohan Roy. who 
started Mirat-ul-Akhbar, a Persian- 
language weekly, in Calcutta. Later he 
lent his support to Banga Dutt {Bengal 
Herald ) , whose multilingual editions in- 
cluded Persian, Hindi, and Bengali. 

In 1962 India possessed 300 dailies— 76 
in Hindi, 42 in Urdu, 33 in English, and 
the remainder in other languages. Among 
English-language papers, the leading or- 
gans are the Times of India of Bombay, 


founded in 1838; the Amvita Bazar 
Patrika, 1860, a Calcutta paper; and the 
Tribune, 1881, of the East Punjab. The 
largest non-English dailies •'arc the Bengali 
Ananda Bazar Patrika of C'.akutta and the 
Hindi Naubhaiat Times of New Delhi. 
Other piominent noivEnglish dailies are 
the Tamil Thanthi and the Eelugu 
Andina Patnka, both of Madras. 

OTHER ASIAN COUNTRIES. In 
Pakistan perhaps the most influential 
daily is Daion, which appears in n^^iy 
languages. The Pakistan Times of Lahore 
is the leading English language j)aper. In 
the Philippines the 1st regular new'spaper 
was Del Superior gobierno. 1811, and the 
1st daily. La Esperanza, 1816. At tl^ 
present time the largest daily is the 
Manila Times, founded in 1818. In Indo- 
nesia the earliest paj)er was flic Bataviase 
Nouvelles, a weekly founded in 17*11. Ehe 
leading joinnal today is fndonesia Raya. 
Burma’s oldest paper is the Ilantha- 
leaddy, 1889. In Singapore, the Straits 
Times, founded in 1845, is still one of the 
leading papers, while in* Malaysia the 
Malay Mail,*\\^0f}, retains its importance. 
In (Ceylon the Sinhalese and Tamil 
tftngues are represented by the Dtna- 
mina and Thinakaran respectively. 

MIDDLE EAST AND AFRICA 

TURKEY. The Turkish picss has, in 
general, suffered from official restriction 
and governmental interferenre. The 
largest jiaper in the country is Ilurviyet 
of Istanbul, a 1 urkish-language journal, 
but newspapers also appear in Greek, 
Armenian, English, and French. In Istan- 
bul alone over 40 individual dailies are 
published, and in Turkey as a whole over 
300 were in existence in 1962. 

EGYPT. Although newspapers were 
printed for a short time on Napoleon's 
orders in 1798, the 1st permanent Egyp- 
tian paper was an official gazette printed 
in 1828 by Mohammed Ali. A true Egyp- 
tian press emerged in the 2nd half of the 
19th cent., and by 1865 there were 12 
papers in Cairo and 2 in Alexandria. The 
oldq^t and most influential Egyptian jour- 
nal is Al Ahram, 1875, which pioneered 
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the use of foreign correspondents and in- 
troduced linotypes with Arabic characters 
at the turn of the 20th cent. 

OTHER MIDDLE EASTERN 
COUNTRIES. In Iran the 1st regular 
newspaper was Huzninnn, 1H51, of Tehe- 
ran, and the 1st daily. Khuldsntul Hawd- 
(iit/i, 1898. At j)reseru l\ttelaai, 1925, is 
the leader. Iir l.ebanon, though journal- 
istic activity was slight until recently, the 
country now suj)ports more than 30 
da|l|es, most of’ them in Heirut. In Syria, 
the press is of similaily recent origin, yet 
by 1962 there were c. 20 Arahic-laiiguage 
dailies in publication. In Iraq daily news- 
papers have existed since 191 1, when the 
^aghdad Time^ (later the Iraq Times) 
was founded In Jordan there are 6 
dailies, and in Saudi Arabia, 2: Al liilad 
and Urn Al (:luaiah. In Palestine, the 1st 
Ilebrew-language daily was Halierulh, 
1909. After the state of Israel was estab 
lished, journalism flourished, and by 1962 
there were 23 dailies l)eing pulilished in. 
among othcis, the Hebrew, Y iddish, Ger- 
man, and lUilgarian languages. The 
largest Ist<ieli paper is Maariv, 1948. 

SOUTH AFRIC^A. Journalism in South 
Africa dates from the publication in 1800 


Cinema, Radio, 

CINEMA 

SILENT FILMS. The foundations of the 
art of the motion ])irture were laid in 
several different countries. 1 he American 
cinema was responsible for the following 
landmarks in silent film history; the 
‘‘peepshow*’ kinetoscope, developed by 
Thomas Edison in 1889; the 1st narrative 
film. The Great Train Robbery, 1903; the 
creation and growth of the Nickelodeon; 
and the spectacularly successful The 
Biiih of a Nation, 1915, and Intolerance, 
19'i6, made by the father of American— 
and perhaps of world— cinema, D. W. 
Griffith (1875-1918) . Griffith’s dynamic, 
brilliantly edited films revolutionalized 
cinematic technique and made //the 
movies” an art. His genius was equaled by 


of the Capetown Gazette and African 
Advertiser. In the mid-20th cent, the most 
influential English-language papers are 
the Cape Times, 1876, the Cape Argus, 
1857; and, irw the Transsaal, the Star, 
Rand Daily Mail, and Sunday Times. 
Afrikaans-language papers include Die 
burger of the Cape, Die Vaderland of 
Johannesburg, and Die Volksblad of 
Bloemfontein. The 1st African-language 
newspaper was the Xhosa Imvo Zabant- 
sundu, 1884. More than 20 African- 
language papers exist today. 

FRENCH SPEAKING AFRICA. In 
Tunisia there are 5 dailies at present, 2 in 
Arabic and 3 in French; the largest is 
IJAction. In Algeria 7 dailies are 
published in French and Arabic; L’flcho 
d' Alger is the best known. In Morocco 
there are 1 1 dailies, in Spanish, French, 
and .\rabic. 

ENGLISH SPEAKING AFRICA. In 

the mid-20th cent. 7 Arabic- and 2 Eng- 
lish-language dailies were appearing in 
the Sudan; in Ghana, 5, all in English; in 
Nigeria, 22; in Kenya, 4: in Siena Leone, 
2, in Liberia, 1; and in Tanzania, 6. 

In all of Africa, c. 1962, there were 
some 230 dailies in publication. 


and Television 

that of Charles Chaplin (b. 1889), whose 
combination of pathos and comedy in 
films which he wrote, directed, and 
starred in (e.g., City Lights, 1930) made 
him world famous. 

Particularly vital also was the German 
school, where surrealism and the tech- 
nique of the moving camera were com- 
bined to produce such masterpieces as 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 1919, for 
which the scriptwriter, Carl Mayer, was 
largely responsible. In Russia, a radically 
different theory dominated the cinema. 
Known as "montage,” it called for a series 
of brief shots assembled, for rhythmic 
effect, into an over all pattern. Its masters 
were Sergei Eisenstein (1898-1948) and 
V. I. Pudovkin (1893-1953) ; the former’s 
Battleship Potemkin, 1925, has taken its 
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place among the masierworks of world 
cinema. In Scandinavia, the greatest film 
maker of the silent era was the Dane, 
Carl Dreyer, who cultivated the close-up 
in his memorable The P(^sion9of Saint 
Joan of Arc, 1929. 

THE MODERN CINEMA. In the 
U.S., chiefly in Hollywood, Calif., the 
major technical innovations of the mod- 
ern cinema were born: the 1st motion 
picture using a sound track beside the 
picture frames {The jazz Singer, 1927) , 
the invention of color movies (Techni- 
color, 1930’s), and the development of 
widescreen techniques (Cinerama, Cine- 
mascope, 195()’s) . Generally speaking, 
American film makers have proved them- 
selves masters of escapism, specializing in 
such genres as the melodrama, the “West- 
ern,” and the musical, in which directors 
like John Huston, Preston Sturges, Vin- 
cente Minelli, and Fred Zimmerman have 
been prominent. 

In Europe a new breed of directors 
appeared with the coming of sound, and 
succeeded in adapting spoken dialogue to 
the visual nature of the medium. Espe- 
cially gifted in this respect was the 
Frenchman, Rent^ Clair, whose talents 
were best exemplified in A Nous la 
liberte, 19.31. Clair’s countryman, Jean 
Renoir, also made his mark in the early 
sound era. In 1944 Marcel Carn(^ ecjualed 
the best work of both these men with his 
richly textured Les Enfants du paradis. 
Germany too remained in the vanguard 
as directors like Frit? Lang and G. B. 
Pabst came to the fore. 

Following World War II international 
reputations were earned by Robert Bres 
son in France, Vittorio de Sica in Italy, 
Carol Reed in Britain, ancl the Spanish- 
born Luis Bunuel in Mexico. The 1950’s 
gave birth to the “New Wave" in France, 
a school of young directors in which 
Francois Truffaut and Jean-Luc Godard 
were the principal figures. In Italy Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni came into promi- 
nence. The most impressive films of the 
decade, however, were those of the Italian 
Federico Fellini and the Swede Ingmar 
Bergman. The former’s La Strada, 1954. 
and the latter’s The Seventh Seal, 1956, 
were major landmarks in world cinema. 


In Japan the most admired director was 
Akira Kurosawa {Rashornon, 1951). In 
the 1960’s films from Eastern Euiope, 
particularly from Poland* and Czechoslo- 
vakia, attracted much attention. 

RADIO AND YELEVISION 

EUROPE. Ill G rear Britain, radio broad- 
casting began in 1920 under an indepen- 
dent monopoly granted ^by the goyni- 
ment to the British Bioadrasting flo. 
(later Corp.) , or BBC'.. T elevision, also 
contiolled by the BBC, began in 1939, 
but lapsed during W^oild War II. In 1954 
commeicial television was permitted 
under the supervision of an Independent 
Television Authority and 0 ]}erating 
alongside the BBC’s levived service. In 
general, F.uiopean radio and TV are 
organized along similai* lines to the 
British: exclusive broadcasting privileges 
leased to a private lo. or cos. and the 
individual set owner paying a regular 
annual license fee. European commercial 
radio broadcasting began in the 1920’s 
and television in the I95()’s. A smaller 
/lerccntage of time has traditionally been 
devoted to advertising than in the II..S. In 
Eastern Europe, where commeicial adver- 
tising is not employed, all communifa- 


Radio and tv Sits in Usf in 
.Sfiktifd CoiiNiTUFs, 190.5-136 
(million) 



Radio Sets 

TV Sets 

U..S. 

240.0 

01.8a 

USSR 

74 0 

7.0 

West (ieimany 

20 0 

12.0 

Japan 

20.0 

20 0 

IJ.K. 

16.0 

12.5 

China (mainland) 

15.7 

.1 

France 

1.5.0 

8.4 

Italy 

11.0 

75 

East Germany 

5.6 

1.6 

Poland 

5.4 

1.0 

Czechoslovakia 

3 7 

1.3 

Sweden 

2.9 

2.Q 

India 

2.1 

b 

South Koica 

1.0 

.04 

Thailand 

.16 

.16 


a Estimated number of viewers rather than 
sets,,! 963 figure 

bTV useci chiefly for educational purposes. 
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lions networks are owned and operated 
by government agencies. 

UNITED STATES. Commercial radio 
in the U.S. began in the 1920’s. By 1963 
both standard (AM) and frequency 
modulation (FM) stations existed in 
abundance. Commercial TV appeared as 
a significant force only after World War 
II, but by the 1960's had become the 


foremost communications medium in the 
country, devoting the bulk of its program 
time to situation comedies, dramatic 
shows. Westerns, and other types of 
popidar ^intcrninment. All radio and TV 
stations and networks, though generally 
privately owned, are regulated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC) . 


Music 


EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES 
18th and 19th Cents. 

^ 1750-1827 

CLASSIC PERIOD. Contributing to the 
evolution of new forms in music was the 
social and cultural unrest generated by 
the rationalist philosophy of the Kn- 
hghiennient. Previously, the monumental 
foinis ol tne barorpie period, 1600-1750, 
had found their highest expression in the 
masterwotks of Johann .Sebastian Bach 
(1685-17.50), whose major works include 
tile B minor Mass, 1738; Passion Accord- 
ing to St. lolni, 1723: Passion According 
to* St. Matthew, 1710: and of Ceoig Frid- 
eiich Ilandcl (1685-1759) —Afc55m/i, Dub- 
lin, 1712. These baroque composers were 
succeeded by a new generation of com- 
posers presaging the changing taste and 
ideas of the 2nd half of the 18th cent. 
Instrumental music, long subordinated to 
the dominance of vocal music, now 
emerged as the primary medium of ex- 
pression. The classic sonata of 3 move- 
ments, later 4, developed from earlier 
models, crystallized in the genius of Franz 
Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) -104 sym- 
phonies for orchestra (No. 94, “Surprise,” 
1791: No. 100, “Military,” 1794; No. 101, 
“Clock,” 1794; No. 104, “London,” 1794), 
26 concerti, 84 string quartets. The emer- 
gent architectonic form served the com- 
posers of the classic period. Also by 
Haydn ard 2 outstanding oratorios— 
Creation, 1798, and ^The Seasons, 1801— 
which resemble their baroque choral, and 
instrumental counterparts. 


MOZART. The aesthetic and artistic 
ideals of the period are superbly exempli- 
fied in the comjiositions of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mo/art (1756-91). His works 
include 12 opeias (Marriage of Figaro, 
K.492, 1786; Don Giovanni, K.527, 1787; 
Magic Flute, K 620, 1791, in German) , 41 
symphonies (No. 39 in F flat, K.543; No. 
40 in G minor, K.550: No. 41 in C major, 
K.551) , 35 concerti, much chambei music, 
sonatas for piano, and masses (Requiem, 
1791). Originality, musical sojjhisiication, 
charm, wit, and sentiment are expressed 
with elegance and refinement in composi- 
tions that balance and integrate form and 
content, music addressed to the aristo- 
cratic audience upon whom the composer 
depended tor patronage. By 20th-cent. 
standards the orchestras were small, gen- 
erally including strings, flute, oboe, clari- 
net (late Mo/art) , bassoon, trumpets, and 
horns. Trombones were introduced by 
Gluck and Mozart in their operas (and 
were 1st used in symphonic music by 
Beethoven in his 5th Symphony) ; also 
lympani. 

BEETHOVEN. The classic period at- 
tained its climax in the works of Ludwig 
van Beethoven (1770-1827), whose works 
include 9 symphonies (No. 3 in E flat 
major, Op.55, “Eroica”; No. 5 in C minor. 
Op. 67; No. 7 in A major, Op.92; No. 9 in 
D minor. Op. 125, 1824, with chorus and 
soloists) : 5 concerti for piano (No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 58, and No. 5 in E flat. Op. 
73, “Emperor”) , violin concerto in D 
major, Op.61, 1806; 32 sonatas for piano 
alone; 10 sonatas for violin and piano; 
numerous chamber music works; masses 
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{Missa Solemnis in D major, Op. 123, and 
Mass in C) ; and the opera Fidelio, 1805, 
rev. 1806. Beethoven infused the estab- 
lished forms with a dynamism of emo- 
tional energy and spiritual»cle\.'rtion that 
transcended the personal expression of 
his genius. In depth and range of expres- 
sion he mirrored the spirit of the chang 
ing social, cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal climate of Western Turopc which 
followeil the French Revolution, and 
forecast the approaching romanticism of 
the 19th cent. The liberating influence of 
these (hanges affected the author’s hu- 
manistic and individualistic approach to 
his art and hroadt’ncd his attitude toward 
his audience, the new boingeoisie that 
was emerging in tlie eaily stages of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

1824-98 

ROM.VNTICISM. "Ihc introduction of 
poetry into the classic symplionic form in 
Reciho\en’s 9th Symphony in 1821 marks 
a new era in the evolution of music. The 
\erses of Sdiillcr’s Odr to Joy prod aim- 
ing the hroiherliood of man, sung by a 
cjuartet of singers and a chorus, epito- 
mized Beethoven’s optimism about man’s 
ultimate ability to resolve his problems 
Fran/ Peter .Schubert (1797-1828) 
largely followed Beethoven’s principles of 
form, yet imbued his 8 symphonies with 
his own cxcjuisiie sense of tender poetry, 
sensitive orchestral coloring, and charac- 
teristic harmonies and modulation, 
thereby bridging tire period from classic 
to romantic His symphonies include No. 

7 in C major, “The Great,’’ 1828, and No. 

8 in B minor, “'Fhe Unfinished.’’ 1822. 
Subsecpient composers, though still influ- 
enced by the classic concept of form, 
tempered their symphonies with elements 
drawn from roinariticism— broader me- 
lodic line; more complicated harmony, in 
some cases even chromatic; more involved 
and even cross-currented rhythms; and 
more elaborate and even more sensitive 
orchestration. Notable among these com- 
posers were Felix Mendelssohn (1809-47) 
-Symphony No. 3 in A minor, ’’Scotch,” 
1842; No. 4 in A major, “Italian,” 1833; 
No. 5 in D minor, “Reformation,” 1830- 


lt)J7 

32, Robert Schumann (1810-56) -Sym- 
phony No. 1 in B flat major, “Spring,” 
1841; No. .3 in F flat major, “Rhenish,” 
1850; NOi l in D minor, 1841: Johannes 
Brahms (1833-97) —Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor. Op. 68, 1876; No. 2 in D major, 
Op.73, 1877; No. 3 in F major, Op.90, 
1883; No. 1 in E minor, Op.98, 1885; 
.\nton Bruckner (1821-97) —Symphony 
No. 4, "Romantic,” 1874; No. 7, 1881-83; 
No. 0, 1894, (Vsar Franck (1822-90) i- 
Symphony in 1) minor, 1888; Peter Ikyich 
'Fehaikovsky (1810-93) —Symphony No. 4 
in F minor. 1877: No. 5 in F minor, 1888; 
No. 6 in B minor, "Pathc^ticjuc,” 1893. 
.\ntonin Dvofak (184 1-1904) —Symphony 
No. 5 (now known as No. 9) in F miilo#. 
Op 95. “From the New World.” 1893. 

PROGRAM MUSIC. Fhe SymphoJiir 
fantastique, 1830, of Hector Berlioz 
(1803-69), with its autoh^ograjrhical pro- 
gram and extravagant instrumentation, 
served as a model for much of the 
romantic program music to follow. Such 
music found its subjc^ct matter in extra 
musical ':ourccs, such as poetry, painting, 
folklore, and phdosophy, and was given 
form in the l-movenu rit symphonic tone 
p*oems of Fran? Fis/t (181 1-86) —Tcr.vto, 
1840-48; l.es FrMudrs, 1845. Lis/l’s Famt 
Symphony (after (iocthe) , 1850, comprises 
3 movements, musical characteri/atictlis 
respectively of Faust, Grctchen. and 
Mephistojrlieles. Subsecpicntly, Richard 
Strauss (1864-1949) intensified the forr^ 
in a scries of tone poems— /4rc.v Italien, 
1886; Mncheih, 1887; Don Juan, 1888; 
Tod und Vrrklnrun^, 1880; Till Eulen- 
Spiegel, 1895; Also sprach Znrathustra, 
1896; Don Quixote, 1897; Fin Ilelden- 
leben (//ero'.v Fi/e) , 1 898 Other examples 
of pictorial orchestral music were provided 
by Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream, 1826; Fin gal's Cave, 18.32; Ruy 
Bias, 1839; and by symphonic suites such 
as Scheherazade, 1888, by Nicolai Rimsky- 
Korsakov (1844-1908). 

SMALLER FORMS. The romantic aes- 
thetic. with its stress on personal emotion, 
found its proper medium in ,ihe lieder 
(art songs) of such outstanding composers 
as Franz Schubert— Der Erlkonig, D.328, 
1815* Gretchen am Spinnrade, 1814; Sere- 
nade, D.889, 1826; as well* as in song 
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cycles, including Die Schone Mullerin, 

D. 795,1823; Die Winterreise, D.91I. 1827; 

Sdiwanengesang, D.957, 1828; Robert 

Sdiurnann— beideri Grenad'er, 1840, 
and the song cycles Frauenliehe und 
dehen, Op.42, 1840, and Dichterliebe, 
Op 48, 1840; Johannes Brahms-Verge- 
blichei Standchen, Op.84, 1878-81; Sap- 
phisrhe Ode, *T)p.94, 1884; Wiegenlted, 
Op. 49, c. 1868; and the song cycles Mage- 
lone, Op. 33, 1861-68 and Vier Ernste 
Geulnge, Op.l2l. 1896; Hugo Wolf 
(1860 ~\{H)^)—Nachgelassenelieder (Youth- 
ful Songs) ; Morikelieder, 1888; Eichen- 
dorfflieder, 1888; Goeihelieder, 1889; 
Spanisches Liederbuch, 1890; Italienisches 

E. ederburh, 1891-96; Richard Strauss— 4 
sets of songs with orchestra, 1897-1921; 26 
sets with piar)o, 1882-1929. 

MUSIC FOR PIANO. The piano, in 
vented by BaMoIoinnieo Cristofori in 
Florence, c. 1710, improved by Broad- 
wood (London, 1817) and f:rard (Paris, 
1821), with its fuller tonal resources, 
provided t,he 19th-cent. composer with an 
instrument of extraordinary range and 
possibilities for expression. It inspired a 
variety of new forms (mostly short) , such 
as (Etudes, preludes, waltzes, ma/urkas, 
polonaises, nocturnes, intermezzi, capric- 
cios, rhapsodies, fantasies, etc. Foremost 
among the composers for the piano were 
Frtfd^ric Chopin (1810-49) —Eantasie in F 
minor; ballads, waltzes, preludes, ma- 
zurkas, nocturnes, and, in larger forms, 
sonatas in B flat minor, 1839, and in B 
minor, 1844; Franz Schubert— 6 Moments 
musienux, 1823-28; 8 impromptus, 1827; 
Wanderer Fantasie, 1822; and 11 sonatas 
(A flat major, 1817; B flat major, 1828); 
Robert Schumann— /4/6wm for the Young, 
Op.68, 1848; Scenes from Childhood, 
Op. 15, 1838; Papillons, Op.2, 1832; Car- 
naval, Op.9, 1834-35; Symphonic tiudes; 
Fantasy in C major. Op. 17, 1836; and 3 
sonatas; Felix Mendelssohn— Song5 in 
Short Words, 8 vols., 1830-45; Variations 
sereuses, Op.54, 1841; Franz Liszt— /1 7i- 
nees de Peler inage, 3 vols., 1855, 1858, 
1883; 12 t.tudes d* execution transcen- 
dante, 1852; Deux etudes de concert: 
Waldesrauschen and Gnomenreigen, 
1849-63; Deux legendes, 1866; 20 Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies, 1851-86; Johannes 


Brahms— 6 sets of variations; 3 rhapsodies 
(B minor, A minor, E flat major) ; inter- 
mezzi, capriccios, ballades; 3 sonatas. 

MUSIC FOR SOLO INSTRUMENTS 
WITH 6RCKESTRA. The piano with 
orchestra served as a vehicle for distin- 
guished concerti (large form) ; Schumann 
—A minor, Op.54, 1845; Chopin— E 

minor. Op. 11, 1833; F minor, Op.21. 
1836; Liszt— E flat major, Op.22, 1857; A 
major, Op.23, 1863; Brahms— No. 1 in D 
minor, Op. 15, 1858; No. 2 in B flat major, 
Op.83, 1881; Tchaikovsky— No. 1 in B flat 
minor, Op.23, 1875; Grieg— A minor, 
1868, rev. 1907. Concertos for violin and 
orchestra include Mendelssohn— E minor, 
Op.64, 1844; Brahms— D major, Op.77, 
1878; Paganini— No. 1 in E flat major, No. 
2 in B minor; Tchaikovsky— D major, 
Op.35, 1878. Brahms also composed a 
double concerto for violin and cello in A 
minor, Op. 102. 1887- 

CHAMBER MUSIC. Piano quintets 
include Schubert— Quintet in A, “Die 
Forelle," 1819; Scluimann— E flat major, 
Op.47, 1842; Brahms— F minor, Op.34, 
1864; Cdsar Franck— F minor, 1879. Other 
distinguished chamber works (large form) 
include Schuben-siring quartets in A 
minor, D.804, 1824; D minor, D.810, 
“Death and the Maiden,” 1824-26; A 
major, D.887. 1826; string quartet in C, 
D.y56. 1826; trio in B flat major, D.898, 
1827; octet in E for clarinet, horn, bas- 
soon, and string quartet, D.803, 1824; 
Mendelssohn— octet in E flat for strings, 
Op.20, 1825: piano trio in D minor, 
Op.49, 1837: Brahms-string quartets in C 
minor. Op.5l, No. I. 1873: A minor, 
Op.51, No. 2, 1873: B flat major. Op. 67. 
1875; sextets in B flat major, Op. 18, 1860, 
and in G major, Op.36, 1865; clarinet 
quintet (with strings) in B minor, Op. 11 5, 
1891. 

CHORAL WORKS. Religious works 
for chorus and orchestra include Schubert 
—Mass in A flat, D.667, 1819-22; Mass in 
E flat, D.957, 1828; Mendelssohn— ora- 
torios (influenced by Handel and 
Haydn) , St. Paul, Op.36, 1838, and Elijah, 
Op.70, 1876; BerVioi—lJEnfance du 

Christ, 1854; Requiem (Grande Messe des 
Moris), Op.5, 1837; Te Deum, 1849; 
Liszt— //ttngarifln Coronation Mass, 1867; 
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oratorios. Legend of St, Elizabeth, 1857- 
62, and Chnstus, 1855-62; Brahms- /•m 
Deutsches Requiem (Protestant). 1866, 
Verdi— A/flnzoni Requiem, 1874. Secular 
works include Brahins-/?/^flpsoff/c (Alto 
Rhapsody) , Op 53, 1869, Song of Destiny, 
Op.5‘1, 1871; Xante, Op.82. 1880-81; Song 
of the Fates, Op. 89, 1882. 

1762-1814 

OPERA: CXASSIC PERIOD. Italian 
opera maintained its preeminence in the 
repertory of European opera houses 
throughout the 18th cent. 1 he "reform'' 
operas of Christoph Willibald Gluck 
(1 7 M-87) —Or/eo ed Euridice (Vienna, 
1762) And Alceste (Vienna. 1767) -repre- 
sent an effort to avoid the abuses and 
excesses of Italian opera and to confine 
music to its proper function of scr\ing 
poetry to express the plot. Tbe official 
opera of tlie Austrian court remained 
Italian, the humbler Stngspiel. with its 
folk sub|ect matter in the \crnacul''r, 
being relegated to less prestigious the- 
aters. 7'he trio of Italian operas by 
Afo/art to librettos by Lorenzo da Ponte 
(1749-18.38) —fr Xozze de Figaro (Mar- 
riage of Figaro, Vienna. 1786). Don Gio- 
vanni (Don Juan, Prague, 1787) , and Cost 
fan Tutti (Thus Do They All, Vienna, 
1790) -and his German opera. Die /.auher- 
flote (The Magic Flute, Vienna, 1791), 
with libretto by Emanuel Schikaneder, 
have survived as musical masterpieces. 
Reethos en’s only opera, Fidelto, origi- 
nally performed in Vienna in 1805 with a 
French libretto and revised twice to a 
6nal German version performed in 
Vienna in 1811, has its roots in Mozart, 
but exemplihes Beethoven’s uniijue dy- 
namism. 

1821-42 

OPERA: ROMANTIC PERIOD. 

Founder of the German romantic opera 
was Carl Maria von Weber (1786 -1826), 
whose Der Freiscliutz (The Freeshooter, 
Berlin. 1821) incorporated such character- 
istics as (1) romanticizing plots, using 
folklore and legend; (2) elements of the 
supernatural; (3) nature, wild and mys- 


terious; (4) use of German folksongs to 
characterize the realities of contemporary 
life; (5) recurrent musical motives; and 
(6) brilliantly effectixe pictorial orchestra- 
tion, defining a style Germans lecogni/ed 
as their own, and inspiring a developing 
tradition. ,\lso by Wcjicr were Fuiyanthe 
(Vienna, 1823), based on medieval ro- 
manticism, and the fairy i^pera Oberon 
(English libretto, London, 1826) . 

1842-82 

WAGNERIAN OPERA. German opera 
reached its zenith with the controversial 
operas and music dramas of Richard 
Wagner (1813-83) (Dresdeii 
1842) ; Der Fliegende Hollander (Flying 
Dutchman, Dresden, 1843) ; Tannhauser 
(Diesden, 1845), l.ohengrin (Weimar, 
1850) ; Der Ring des NJbelungen: Das 
Rhemgold (1854, performed Munich, 
1869), Die Walkure (1856, performed 
Munich, 1870). Siegfried (1871, performed 
Bayreuth, 1876), and Die Gotterdammer- 
ung (Twilight of the God^, 1874, per- 
formed Bayreuth 1876) ; Tristan und 
I wide (1857, performed Munich, 1865) ; 
t)ie Meistersingcr von Xurnberg (1867, 
performed Munich. 1868) ; and Parsifal 
(1882, performed Bayreuth, 1882). Wag- 
ner's concept of music drama, set fortlrin 
voluminous prose works, envisaged a 
com[)Ositc or lotaj art form through the 
fusion of poetry, music, dance, architec- 
ture and painting, and unity of stage and 
music direction. This concept utilized the 
art form as a vehicle of propaganda for 
advancing the German national state. 
Characteristics of Wagnerian music 
drama include (1) use of German myth- 
ology snd folk material in later works; (2) 
use of "endless melody" (breaking down 
of the concept of 4-bar melody by avoid- 
ing final cadences) : (3) chromatic har- 
mony; (4) use of the orchestra as a 
psychological delineator; (5) use of leit- 
motif (leading motive) as a guide ^ to 
identifying characters and situations; (6) 
increased technique of voice jnd instru- 
ments by enormou^y new demands; (7) 
enlarged number of instruments in the 
orchestra. Der Ring des Nibelungen was 
given for the 1st lime in its entirety in 
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1876 at the Festspielliaus (Festival The- 
ater) , conceived, designed, and built 
under Wagner’s direction expressly for 
the production of his music dramas (the 
1st lime this had been done in the entire 
history of music) . 

1797-1908 

FRENCH OPERA. French opera was 
centered in Paris in the early part of the 
tent. 1 he grandeur and heroism of 
the French Revolution were favorite 
themes. Prominent com|)osers were Luigi 
Cherubini (HGO-lS'l^) — A/ede'e (Paris, 
1797) in the classic tradition, and Les 
^t^enx Jnurnres (1800, known in England 
as “ File Water Canicr") , a good example 
of the opera; and Ciasparo Spon- 

tini (1772-1851) -La Vestale,m)l. 

GRAND OPERA. Influenced by the 
rising generation of Fiencli playwrights 
(Eugene Stribc, 1791-1880, Victor Hugo, 
1802-85; and others) , gr.ind opera often 
took for its subject matter pseiulo-histori- 
tal siluaiions. directing battles and mob 
scenes toward over emotional effects La 
Murltr (iv Pot tut, 1828, by D.iniel Fi an- 
(,ois Esprit Auber (1782-1871). opened 
the new eia. E'xerting enormous influeme 
were (iiatomo Meyerbeer (1791-1801) — 
Robot Ir Diahlr (18‘fl), Les Uugucaots 
(I8.S0), I.r PiojihHf (1819). L'Alricnnir 
(1801): Hector hciWo/— Benvenuto Cel- 
Jint (18.‘H-M8). f es Tioyens (18.59), Bea- 
trice and Benediit (1802); and Jacques 
Fiatic^ois Halevy (1799-1802) -La Imve 
(1835). An outstanding example of lyric 
opera was Fau,st (1850), by Charles 
Gounod (1818-98) . while Afcmrm (1884), 
by |ules Massenet (1812-1912), reveals a 
growing trend toward sentimentalism. 
Outstanding .nnong composers in lighter 
vein was Jacques Offenbach (1819-80). 
whose many operettas influenced light 
opeia for years to come— Orp/tee aiix 
Enjrrs [0)f)heus in the Undeiuforld, 
1858), Ia’s Contes d'Hoffmann {Tales of 
Hollmann, Paris, 1881). The operatic 
mastcipiece Carmen (1875), l)y Georges 
Bi/et (1838-75), a fqlk drama of extraor- 
dinary power, inspired the subset] ueni 
school of veristic Italian opera. Lmiise 
(1900), by Gustave Charpentier (1860- 


1956), was a combination of naturalism, 
nostalgia, and lyricism. 

ITALIAN OPERA. The most cele 
brated composer of Italian opera in the 
early PAh c«it. was Gioacchino Rossini 
(1792-1868) --Sorter o/ Seville (Rome, 
1816), still a sparkling gem of Italian 
comic opera; William Tell (Paris, 1829), 
in the grand-opera tradition. Lucia di 
Larnmerrnoor (Naples, 1831), by Gaetano 
Doni/etti (1797-1818) , is still a vehicle in 
the repertory for brilliant coloratura so- 
pranos. Also surviving are Donizetti's 2 
comic operas. L’FMsir d’Arnore (Milan, 
1832) and Don Pasquale (Paris, 1843). 
Still produced are Vincenzo Bellini’s 
(1801-35) semi-scria opera, La Sonnam 
hula (Milan, 1831), and the opera seria, 
Xoima (Milan, 183 1) , both distinguished 
for their beautiful melodies. Arrigo Boito 
(1842-1918) completed 1 lull opera, 
Mc/istolele (Milan, 1868), but his reputa- 
tion rests chiefly on 2 librettos for Giu- 
sejipi Verdi— 0/e//o and Falstalj—sind the 
libietio of La Cioconda (Milan, 1876) by 
Amilcaie Ponchielli (1831-86) . 

VERDI. Giuseppi Veidi (1813-1901) 
outranked all composeis of Italian opera. 
Originally following in the traditions of 
his predecessois, beginning with Nabucco 
(Milan, 1812) , he ipiickly found his own 
style. Endowed with an unusually fertile 
gift of melody, using harmony, rhythm, 
and oichcsiiation with a sure hand (the 
last never permitted to overshadow the 
vocal line) , and possessing an extraordi- 
nary sense of the theater, Verdi composed 
operas epitomizing dramatic energy and 
passion. 1 hrowing himself into the 
struggle of his people to escape the 
Austrian yoke, he chose subjects for his 
librettos that, despite the most rigorous 
censorship, carried meaning and inspira- 
tion to his compatriots— £rnant (Venice, 
1811), Luisa Miller (Naples, 1849), and 
Rigoleito (Venice, 1831). The last, along 
with 11 Tiovatoie (Rome, 1853) and La 
Traviata (Venice, 1853) , are 3 of the most 
popular operas of all time. More ambi- 
tiously conceived were his operas of the 
middle period— f/n Ballo in Maschera 
(Masked Ball, Rome, 1859) , La Foria del 
Destino (St. Petersburg, 1862), and Don 
Carlos (Paris, 1867). Verdi composed his 
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greatest works in his later years— 
(Cairo, 1871), commissioned by the 
khedive of Egvpt for the opening of tlic 
Suez Canal; Otello (Milan, 1887) : and the 
opera hufja, Fnlstaf} (Mila^, 189C), which 
appeared in the composer’s 80ih )ear. 

RUSSIAN OPERA. Russian opera 
properly begins with A Lije foi the Czar 
(1886) and Russian and I.ud?n i la (IS42) 
by Michael Glinka (1804-57). who was 
inspired by contact with poets and writers 
of the national literary nio\ement. Alek- 
sandr Seigeyevich Dargomijsky (1818-69) . 
the other outstanding figure among the 
Russian composers of his generation, pro- 
duced F\meralda (1847) . Russalka (1856) , 
and The Stone Guest (Don Juan. 1872) . 
Of the Russian 5 (see below) , 8 wiotc 
outstanding operas: Aleksandr Poifirevich 
Borodin (1883-87) -/Vinc^ /gor (St. 
Petersburg. 1890) : Nitolai Anclreyevich 
Rimsky-Korsakov (1841-1908) -Mlada 
(1890), Christmas Eve (1895), Sadko 
(1896), Czar Saltan (1896-98), Kitezh 
(1904) . Le Cofj d’Or (1907) : all of these 
works made charming use of Russian 
fairy talcs and folk melodies, and were 
attractively written for voice and bril- 
liantly orchestrated. Modest Mussorgsky 
(1889 81) , the most distinguished of these 
operatic composers, whose Hons Godunov 
(1868-69) is a masterpiece and an ex- 
traordinary j)sychological study; and 
Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky (1840-98), 
among whose 11 operas are Eugene One 
gtn (1884) and Pujue Dame (Oueen of 
spades. mO). 

OTHER OPERATIC COMPOSERS. 

Otfier national operatic composers of 
this period include Bohemian— Bedfich 
Smetana (1824-81) —T/?e Bartered Bride, 
a comic opera which is a trea ure trove of 
folk song and folk dance; English— out- 
standing were the operettas of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan (1824-1900), set to librettos by 
Sir William Gilbert (1886-191 1) -H.M.V. 
Pinafore (1878), Pirates of Penzance 
(\S19) , Patience {m\) , lolanthe (1882), 
Princess Ida (1884) , The Mikado (1885) , 
Ruddigore (1887), Yeomen of the Guard 
(1888), The Gondoliers (1889); Austro- 
German— the outstanding composer of 
operetta in the German language was 
Johann Strauss, the younger (1825-99), 


also famous as a composer of w'altzes, as 
was his father Johann Strauss. Sr. (1804- 
49). before him— Die Tledeimau'^ (^The 
Bat, Vienna, 1871) . 

1854-1927 

NATION VLISM. The comjnilsixc desire 
of \arious ethnic gioujis^o asseit theii 
own cultural identity found foithiight 
expression in music Richartl Wagnwr, 
influenced 1)\ Carl Mafia von W^'^ier, 
successfully unified music and diama, 
imbuing his cicalions with a philosophic 
(oiKcpf that w.is seized by (ieiman na 
tionalists (and wms subseijuently ex- 
ploited in the 20ih cent, in the USSR). Jo 
at least 5 of his 1st 15 operas. Verdi chose 
suhjeits that inspired Iiali.in patriots to 
fight \ustri.i. • 

N.itionahsm found particular expres- 
sion irr the Russian groir)) krrown as the 
“Mights 5” Meks.indi Borodin (1888- 87) 
—opera, I^inue Igor (1890); (It^sar (aii 
(1885-1918) . .Mily Balakirev (1887-1910) 
—hlamey (18()9) , Modest Mussorgsky 
(1889-81) -M \ight on Bald Mountain 
(18fi7), Phtuics at an Exlnhition (suite 
Air piano. 1874: ordiestrated by M.unite 
R.isel. 1985), song (yclcs .Vt/n/css (1874) 
and Songs and Dances of Death (1875-- 
77) , ojieia Boris Godunov (St. Petersburg, 
1871. resist'd and ort lu-slr.ited by Rirnsky- 
koisakov, 1896, and also bs Dmitri 
Shostakos i( h, 19M),ojHna KhooanUhinn 
(St Petersburg. 1886) , and Nicolai Rim- 
sky Korsakov (1841-1908), active as corn* 
j)Oscr, collector of folk songs, ore hesir:itor 
and teacher, .ind author of Foundations 
of ()}( heshation (St Petersburg, l!n8). 
Rirrrskv Kors.ikov’s nrost widely [rl.iyed 
orchestral works irrclude Caprucw Es 
pagnol (Op 81. 1887), Scheherazade 

(Op.35. 1888) , his operas include Saclko 
(Moscow, 1898) and Golden Cockerel 
(Moscow, 1909). Russian folk song and 
dance, although less consciously used, are 
reflected in the music of Peter Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky (1840-98), whose outstand- 
ing works include Symphonies No. 4 in F 
minor. Op. 36, 187^, No. 5 in Y minor, 
Op.61, 1888; No. 6 in B minor, Op.74, 
“Pa^hc-ticjue,” 1893; Violin Concerto in D 
major, Op.35, 1875; Piano Concerto in B 
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flat minor, Op.23, 1875; programmatic 
works: the symphonic fantasy, Francesca 
da Rimini, Op.32, 1876; symphonic 

poems: Romeo and Juliet, 1,880, and 
Manfred, Op.58, 1885; ballet music from 
Swan Lake, Op.20, 1876, Sleeping Beauty, 
Op.66, 1889, Nutcxacker Suite, Op.71A, 
1892; operas: Eugene Onegin, Moscow, 
1879, and Quey.n of Spades, St. Petersburg. 
1890. 

‘Other Russian nationalist composers 
ir^U’dc Alexander Glazunov (1865-1936) 
—Symphony in C minor. Op.58, 1896; 
Violin Concerto in A minor, Op.82. 
1904-15; Alexander Scriabin (1872-1915) 
—2 symphonic pieces: Poem of Ecstasy, 
Qp .54, 1908, and Prometheus: Poem of 
Fire, Op. 60, 1910; .Sergei Rachmaninov 
(1873-1943) —Piano Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor, 19011: No. 3 in D minor, 1909; 
Symphony No. 2 in E minor, Op.27, 1907; 
Reinhold Glii're (1875-1956) —.Symphony 
No. 3, Op. 42, “Ilya Muiomctz,*' 1911; 
ballet The Red Poppy, Op.70, Moscow. 
1927; awarded Stalin prize twice, 1948 
and 1950. ‘ 

CENTRAL EUROPE. In Central Eu 
rope, the songs and dances of Poland 
were prominent in the piano music 61 
FrtJd^ric Chopin, while the Czech com- 
posers Antonin r)vof.4k and Bedfich Sme- 
tana gave distinct ethnic color 1(3 their 
music through the use of indigenous folk 
material. Smetana’s opera The Bartered 
Bride (1866) is considered a folk master- 
piece, and his My Country (1874-79), a 
cycle of 6 symphonic poems, includes the 
well-known epic of The Moldau. In addi- 
tion. Franz Liszt used Hungarian gypsy 
tunes in his 20 Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
1851-86. 

SCANDINAVIA. Scandinavian na- 
tionalist and folk motifs are exemplified 
in the work of Edvard Hagerup Grieg 
(1843-1907), with his liberal use of Nor- 
wegian songs and dances; also Piano 
Concerto in A minor. 1868, rev. 1907, and 
2 suites from Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, 1888-91. 
Denmark is represented by Carl Nielsen 
(1865-91) -6 symphonies, 3 concertos, 2 
operas. Intense Finni^ nationalist aspira- 
tions are expressed in the tone poems of 
Jean Sibelius (1865-1957) -£n Saga, L892, 
and Finlandm, 1899, and in his 4 legends 
— T/ie Swan of Tuonela, 189?; Lemmin- 


kainen and the Maidens, 1895; Lemmin- 
kainen in Tuonela, 1895; Return of 
Lemminkainen, 1895— based on the Fin- 
nish f^lk epic Kalevala. Sibelius also 
composetl tone poems—Pohjola's Daugh- 
ter, Op.49, 1906, and Tapiola, Op.ll2, 
1925— and the Finnish folk idiom is evi- 
dent in his 7 symphonies, his Violin 
Concerto in D minor, Op.47, 1903, and 
his siring quartet Voces Intimae, Op.56, 
1909. 

SPAIN. The colorful rhythms and ex- 
citing melodies of Spanish folk music are 
captured by Isaac Alb^piz (1860-1909) — 
Iberia, suite of 12 pieces for piano, 
1906-9; by Enrique Granados (1867-1916) 
—opera Cwoyescas, 1916; and by Manuel de 
Falla (1876-1946) —opera La Vida Breve, 
1913; ballets El Amor Brujo, 1915, and 
Three-Cornered Hat, 1917; and suite for 
piano and orchestra Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain, 1916. 

GREAT BRITAIN. British folk tunes 
and nationalism are easily recognizable in 
the music of Sir Edward Elgar (1857- 
\9M) -Enigma Variations, Op. 36, 1899; 
oratorio The Dream of Gerontius, Op.38, 
1900; 5 Pomp and Circumstance marches, 
Op.39, 1901-30, of which No. 2 in D 
major is world-famous. Other distin- 
guished British composers include Sir 
Arthur Sullivan (see above) ; Frederick 
Delius (1862-19.31), who, though influ- 
enced by French impressionism and the 
Norwegian Grieg, used English folk idi- 
oms in his symphonic music— Oi;er the 
Hills and Far Away, 1895; Brigg Fair, 
1907; In a Summer Garden, 1908; On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring, 1913; 
and in his work for chorus and orchestra. 
Sea Drift (after Walt Whitman) , 1903. 

1872-1933 

FRENCH NATIONALISM AND POST- 
ROMANTICISM. The founder of the 
French school of composition based on 
classical forms, yet featuring a symphonic 
and leitmotif treatment of lyric drama, 
was C^sar Franck (1822-90). Among his 
outstanding works were his oratorios, Re- 
demption, 1872, and Les Beatitudes, 1880; 
and his church music. Mass for Three 
Voices, motets, offertories. Psalm 150, His 
major orchestral works include the Sym- 
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phony in D minor, 1888, and Symphonic 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra, 1885. 
In addition, he wrote chamber music— 
Piano Quintet in F minor, 1879; Sonata 
in A major for Violin an#! Piafio, 1886; 
String Quartet in D major. 1889; and 
music for piano and organ, Trois Chor- 
ales, 1890, as well as songs. 

Other outstanding French composers of 
the time were Vincent d’Indy (1851-1931) 
—Symphony on a French Mountain Air, 
Op. 25, 1886; Symphony in B flat major. 
Op. 57, 1903; symphonic variations. Istar, 
Op. 42, 1896: Paul Dukas (1823-92), who 
survives through his brilliant orchestral 
scher/o. The Sorcerers Apprentice, 1897; 
Edouard Lalo (1823-92), skilled violinist 
and violist— Sym/?/? on ie Espagnole for vio- 
lin and orchestra. 1875, Concerto in D 
minor for cello and orchestra, 1877; Em- 
manuel Chabrier (1841-94) —orchestral 
rhapsody Espana, 1883; Ernest Chausson 
(1855-99) —Symphony in B major, 1898, 
Poeme for violin and orchestra, 1897: 
Camille Saint-Saens (1835-1921), whose 
w’orks still in the repertory include: opera 
Samwn et Daltla, Op. 17, 1877; Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in G minor. Op.22, 1868; 
Concerto for Cello and Orchestra, Op. 33, 
1873; tone poem for orchestra Danse 
Macabre, Op. 40, 1874; Concerto in B 
minor for Violin arid Orchestra, Op.61, 
1880: Symphony in C minor for orchestra 
with organ and 2 pianos, Op. 78, 1886; 
Gabriel Faur<^ (1845-1924) 

Op. 48, 1887; chamber works: Violin So- 
nata in A, Op. 13, 1876; Piano Quintet in 
C minor, Op.ll5, 1921; String Quartet in 
E minor. Op.l21, 1924; incidental music 
to Shylock, Op.57, 1889; musical score for 
Maeterlinck’s Pelleas et Melisande, Op. 80, 
1898; Henri Duparc (1848-1933), out- 
standing as an exponent of the French art 
song-Chanson Triste, L’Extase, Ulnvita- 
tion dll Voyage. 

FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM. The 

French impressionist movement came as a 
reaction against German romanticism. 
The Fiench aesthetic spirit, deeply 
wounded by the defeat in the Franco- 
Prussian War, 1870-71, retreated into a 
twilight world best represented in paint- 
ing by Monet, in poetry by Verlaine and 
Rimbaud, and in music by Claude De- 
bussy (1862-1918). Debussy expressed his 
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concern for mood, atmosphere, and color, 
by means of forms of his own invention- 
freedom of rliythms: modal, pentatonic, 
and wholf-tone scale pattbrns; suppleness 
of melody; harmony somewhat influenced 
by Wagner, yet original in concept. His 
orchestration was expertly coloristic and 
delicate in contrast to the broad, heavy, 
deep strokes and colors irf the German 
school. His orchestral works include Pie- 
hide cl VApres-midi d’un Fauue, 1894; "3 
Nocturnes, 1899; La A/er* 1905; woiltf^for 
piano; Estampes, 1903. Images, 1905-7. 
Preludes, 1910-11; opera: Pelleas et Midi- 
sande (after M.teterlinck’s play), 1902; 
choral works; ['Enfant Piodigue, 1884; 
La Damoiselle Flue, 1888; Le Martyre (/c 
Saint Sebastien, 1911. 

The other leading exemplar of this 
school was Maurice Ravel *(1875-1937) . 
Influenced by Debussy's impiessionism. 
Ravel combined classic *forms, clear-cut 
melodic line, substantive harmony, and 
moie precise rhythms in his mirsic. His 
numerous compositions include, for 
piancj- 7env d'hau, 1901; Soniftine, 1905; 
Oaspard de* la Nuit, 1908; Pavane pour 
line Enfant e Defunte, 1899 (arranged 
Ater for orchestra) ; chamber music- 
String Quartet, 1903; Introduction and 
Allegro for harp, string cjuartet, flute, and 
clarinet, 1906; Piano Frio, 1915; Ctllo 
Sonata, 1922; Violin Sonata, 1927: ballets 
—Daphnis et Chloe, 1912; Ma Mere I’Oye 
(from suite for pi'ano cLu t) , 1915, operas 
—L'Heure Espagnole, 1907: L’Enfant et 
les Sortileges, 1925; for ore best ra-Z^/mp- 
sodie Espagnole, 1907; La Valse, 1920; 
Bolero, 1928; Concerto for Piano (left 
hand alone) and Orchestra, 1931; Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra, 1931; 
orchestral arrangement of Mussorgsky's 
Pictures at an Exhibition, 1922. 

POSTROMANTICISM. The outstand- 
ing composers of the postromantic period 
were Gustav Mahler (1860-1911) in the 
field of the symphony and Richard 
Strauss (1864-1947) , 1st in the tone poem 
and subsequently in German opera. 
Mahler encompassed in his symphonies 
lyricism (the folk songs and dance tunes 
of his native Bohemia permeate his mu- 
sic)* the chromatic harmony of Wagner 
(somewhat refined) , a loosening of the 
symphonic form, a characteristic polyph- 
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ony, and extraordinary sensitivity and 
mastery of the orchestra, using full-scale 
orchestral resources and extended instru- 
mental tcchnicjues. Inherent in his work 
is a deep religiosity and an attempt to 
communicate philosophic principles. His 
works include .Symphotiy No. I, “Titan," 
1888; Symphony No. 2, “Resurrection," 
1894, No. 8,^1895. No 4, 1900; No. 8. 
“Symphony of a Thou.sand” for expanded 
orchestra, choir, 8 solo voices, double 
chpRis. boys’ chorus, and organ, 1907; Das 
Lif'd von der Lrde for solo voices and 
orchestra, 1908, also many songs and song 
cycles. 

Gifted with a fertile* imagination, ex- 
if^ordinary dramatic sense, and a bril- 
liant mastery of orchestral technicjue, 
Richard Strauss 1st achieved lame with 
his series of lone |)oenis: Don Juan, 1888; 
Tod und Verklarung, 1889; Till Eulen- 
spietrel, 189.5; Alw Sprn(h '/.arathustra, 
1891); Don Qiiixote, 1897. Etn Helden- 
lehen, 1898; Syrnphonta Domestica, 1903. 
His most inij)ortant operas are Salome, 
1903; Eleklra, 1909; Der Hosenkavalier, 
1911; Ariadne auf Naxos, 1912; Die Frau 
ohne S( flatten, 1919. Among the loveliest 
of his many songs are his last fomj)osi- 
tions, •/ f.ast Son^s, with orchestra, 1947. 

1890-1958 

ITALIAN OPERA TRENDS. The style 
qf the period was primarily vertsmo, in 
which everyday life was presented realis- 
tically. Exemplars include Pietro Mas- 
cagni (1863-1945) —C<ir'rt//rriVi Rusticana 
(Rome, 1890) ; Ruggiero Leoncavallo 
(1858-1919)-/ Pflg/mcn (Milan. 1892); 
Umberto Giordano (1867-1948) —.4ndrefl 
Chenier (Milan, 1896) . Most important of 
Italian composers after Verdi was Gia- 
como Puccini (1858-1924). whose operas, 
still outstandingly popular in the curient 
repertory, reveal an unsurpassed ability to 
write for both voice and orchestra— 
Mqnon Lescaut (Turin, 1890);- La 
Boh^me (Turin, 1896) ; Tosca (Rome, 
1900) ; Madame Butterfly (Milan, 1904) ; 
The Girl of the Golden We^t (New York, 
1910) ; Turandot (completed by Franco 
Alfano, Milan. 1926). Other opet^atic 
composers Uiclude halo Montemezzi 
(1875-1952) —L'/4mor^ dei Tre Ri 


(Milan, 1913); Ildebrando Prizzetti 
(1880-1968) —Afurder in the Cathedral 
(based on T. S. Eliot’s play, 1958) . The 
leading Italian composer of symphonic 
music inhhis period was Ottorini Respighi 
(1879-1931) —Fot/n/ains of Home, 1917, 
Pines of Rome, 1924, Roman Festivals, 
1929— works incorporating Italian color 
with the impressionism of Debussy, the 
post romanticism of .Strauss, and the bril- 
liant orchestral iechnic|uc of Rimsky- 
Korsakov 

U.S. COMPOSERS. In this period, U.S. 
composers rellectcd nationalist influences 
and impressionism. Although influenced 
by his German romantic musical training, 
P'.dward MacDowcll (1861-1908) sought to 
express .American nationalistic feeling in 
such works as Suite No. 2 (“Indian”) for 
Orchestra, Op. 48, 1895; Woodland 

Sketches for piano, Op.51, 1896; New 
England Idyls for piano, Op. 62, 1902; 
Piano (Concerto No. 2 in D minor, 1889. 
For his time an extraordinary innovator, 
Charles Ives (1874-1954) used poly- 
tonality, cross rhythms, Cjuaiter tones, dis- 
sonances (together with, on occasion, 
fjuite conservative harmony), and con- 
sciously drew upon .\meric.in folk subjects 
in his .Sonat.i No 2 for piano (“Concord, 
Mass, 1840-1860”), 1915; the symphonic 
piece Three PUues in New England, 1914; 
Symphony No. 3. 1904, rev. 1911 (awarded 
Pulitzer prize, 1947) . Charles Martin 
I.oefller (1861-1935), whose work wms 
domin.ited bv impressionist influences, 
left A Pagan Poem for piano and orches- 
tra. 1905-6. Similar influences, along with 
motifs from \sia, are reflected in the works 
of Ch.irles Tomlinson Grilles (1884- 
1920)— ir/n/e Peacock from Four Roman 
Sketches, 1914; Poem for Flute and 
Orchestra, 1918; Pleasure Dome of Kublai 
Khan, 1919. 

20th Cent. 

1900-1968 

NEW MUSICAL TRENDS. 20th cent, 
music has been composed in the spirit of 
change. Although cognizant of tradition, 
composers have endeavored to write pres- 
ent-minded music, and even to project 
into the future. This point of view has 
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manifested itself in different uses of the 
elements of music: melody seldom com- 
posed in sMiimetrical phrases, but fre- 
(jiiently instrumental in concept, with 
jagged leaps rather than« a consonant 
\ocaI line: harmony becoming increas- 
ing!) complicated and dissonant, rhythms 
siindarly more complicated and iiiegular, 
( hiomaiicisni, polytonality (simultaneous 
use of many lvC)s) . and atnnality (absence 
of a tonal center) becoming common; form 
becoming freer, \et the old baroque and 
(lassie foims used, texture frecjuently 
polyphonic (many-soiced) instead of 
largely homophonic (melodically domi- 
nated) ; orchestiaiion becoming more in- 
\ol\cd, set expressive, with the tech- 
ni(|iies of older insrniments and the 
human voice extended and newer, elec- 
tronic instruments introduced; style 
aflecicd by contemporarv painting and 
literal me— primitivism, objectiv ism. ur!)an- 
ism, sports, ballet, humor, satire— and 
resulting in neocla.ssic isrn. neoromanti- 
(ism, neoiiationahsm, and expressionism 
(the attempt of the aitist to use the inner 
expeiieiKc oi subconscious as the only 
real I tv) . 

EXPRES.SIONIST COMPOSERS. Ex 
pressioiijsi composeis include Xinold 
Schoenlierg (1871-1951), best known for 
siuh 12 tone compositions, 1921-'hS, as the 
following- Five Pieces for Orchestra, 
Op 23. Suite for Piano, 0|).25; Serenade 
for 7 Instruments and Rass Baritone, 
Op 21, Quintet for Wind Instruments, 
Op.2d. Siring Quartet No. 3, Op.30; 
Vari.itions for Orchestra, Op.31. His ear- 
lier nonatonal works include Verkldrte 
\acht, 1899, and (hirre-I.ieder, 1901-2, 
and the more e\|)erimenial music dramas. 
Die Ghuklidie Hand, Op. 18 1913, and 
Pin rot I.unniic for Sprechgesang and 
instruments, Op.21, 1912. Later more con- 
servative works include Violin Concerto, 
Op 36. 1936, and A Sunavor from Warsaw 
for narrator, male chorus, and orchestra, 
Op.^6, 1947. Alban Berg (1885-1935), a 
pupil of Schoenberg, composed the 
operas Wozzeck, 1921, and Lulu, 1937; 3 
Orchestral Pieces; Chamber Concerto for 
])iano, violin, and 13 wind instruments; 
String Quartet; Lyric Suite for string 
quartet; and Sonata for piano. Anton von 
Webern (1883-1945), also a Schoenberg 
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pupil, used pointilist technique, frequent 
rests, and low dynamic level in his works, 
which include 6 Pieces for Orchestra, 
Op.6, 1901J; 5 Pieces for OFchestra, Op. 10, 
1913; Svmphony for Chamber Orchestra. 
Op.21. 1928. 

NEOCLASSIC COjM POSERS. Promi- 
nent among the neoclassicists is Igor 
Stravinsky (b. 1882). His^early works— 
Fireworks for Orchestra, 1908, and the 
ballet Fhebird, 1910-reveal the influ- 
ences of his teacher Rimslcy-Korsakov«yut 
he has been constantly evolving different 
styles. Other works include the ballets 
Petrouihkn, 1911, and Le Satie du Pun- 
temps, 1913. The larger part of his output 
lalls into the neoi lassie category: L^s 
Xoces (with chorus). 1923; Histoire du 
Soldat (with speaking voice), 1918; the 
operas liossiirnol, 1914, Mavfa, 1922, and 
Hake's Projriess, 1951; opera oratorio 
Oedipus Hex, 1927; oi chest ral works: 
Symphony for Wind Instruments, 1920, 
Syinphoii) in C, 1940, Symphony in 3 
Movements, 1942; concertos, Dumbarton 
Oaks, 1938, Concerto for StringlOrchestra, 
1916, Coiuei'to for Piano and Wind, 1924, 
Violin Oiiuerto, 1931; choral works: Syrn- 
ffhony of Psalms, 1930, Mass, 1948, Canti‘ 
turn Sat r urn, 1956, Threni—Id Est 
Lamentationes Jererniae (in 12 tone tech- 
ni(jue) , 1958; The Flood (ballet for 
)>antomime with narrative, written for 
television) , 1962. 

Paul Hindemith* (1895-1963) was asso- 
ciated with the idea of Ge branch smusi^ 
("music for use"). His works include 
Sonata No. 3 for piano, 1936; 3 Sonatas 
for organ, 1937-40; Symphony in B flat 
for Band, 1951; Ludus Tonalis for piano, 
1943, symphony Mathis der Maler, 1934; 
Xobilissima Visione for orchestra, 1938; 
Symphonic Metamorphosis on Themes of 
Weber, 1945; song cycle, Marienleben, 
1923, rev. 1948. 

Carl Orff (b. 1895) found the inspira- 
tion for his cantata Carmina Burana 
(Frankfurt, 1937) in the 13th-cent. song 
manuscripts which were discovered at Ae 
Bavarian monastery of Benedietbeuren. 
He has since incorporated that*work into 
the triptych Trionji (Milan, 1953) for 
soli,, chorus, and instruments, with 
scenery. • 

B^la Bartdk (1881-1945) was an avid 
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collector of Central European folksongs, 
the influences of which are prominent in 
his music. His compositions include an 
opera, Duke ^Bluebeard's Castle, 1911; 
ballet. The Wooden Prince, 1914-16; 
pantomime, The Miraculous Mandarin, 
1919; set of studies for piano, Mikro- 
kosmos, 1926-37; Rhapsody No. 1 for 
cello and piano, 1928; Cantata Prof ana 
for chorus and orchestra, 1930; Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Celesta, 1936; 
Sonata for 2 Pianos and Percussion, 1937; 
Concerto for Orchestra, 1943-44; 6 string 
quartets; 2 violin sonatas; 3 piano con- 
certos; and many arrangements of folk- 
songs for voices and instruments. 

, Zoltin Kod.ily (1882-1967) also used 
much Hungarian folk material in his 
music, including Psalmus liungaricus for 
chorus and orchestra, 1923, anci the suite 
from his ballad opera Hdry Janos, 1926. 

NATIONALIST COMPOSERS. In the 
USSR art has always been a political 
concern, and artist and composer have 
been expected to adhere to the aesthetic 
credo of socialist realism. Composers who, 
despite political limitations, have 
achieved world recognition are Sergei 
Prokofiev (1891-1953) -Symphony No. 1 
(“Classical”) , Op.25, 1918; Symphony No. 
5, Op. 100, 1944; Symphony No. 6, Op. 
in, 1944; Symphony No. 7, 'Op. 131, 
1952: Piano Concerto No. 3 in C major, 
Op.26, 1921; 2 violin concertos— No. 1 in 
D major, Op.l9, 1914, and No. 2 in B 
minor. Op. 63, 1935; opera The Love for 
Three Oranges, Op. 33, 1921; orchestral 
suite from the movie Lieutenant Kije, 
Op.60, 1934; Peter and the Wolf, for narra- 
tor and orchestra. Op.67, 1936: ballet Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Op. 64, 1935-36; Dmitri 
Shostakovitch (b. 1906) , noted for 12 sym- 
phonies, including No. 1, Op. 10, 1925: 
No. 5, Op.47, 1937; No. 7. Op.60, 1941; 
opera Lady Macbeth of Mzensk. 1934; 
ballet The Age of Cold, Op.22, 1930. 

British composers who have developed 
characteristic British music, using. British 
folk tunes and dances in their composi- 
tions, include Ralph Vaughan Williams 
(1872-1958) —/I London Symphony (No. 
2), 1914, rev. 1920; Pastoral Symphony 
(No. 3) , 1922; Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, 1935; -Symphony No. 5 in D major, 


1943; Symphony No. 8 in D minor, 1956; 
Symphony No. 9 in E minor, 1958; Fan- 
tasia on a Theme of Thomas Tallis, 1910; 
Gustav Holst (1874-1934) -orchestral 
suite The Placets, Op.32, 1916; Benjamin 
Britten (b. 1913)— operas Peter Grimes, 
Op. 33, 1945, The Turn of the Screw, Op. 
54, 1954, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Op.64, 1960; choral works A 
Ceremony of Carols, Op.28, 1942, and 
War Requiem, 1962; orchestral work The 
Young Person's Guide to the Orchestra, 
Op.34, 1945. 

Of the French composers who rebelled 
against French impressionism, the follow- 
ing are notable: Erik Satie (1866-1925) — 
Ballet Parades, 1917: and 3 composers of 
the group called Les Six: Francis Poulenc 
(1899-1963) —religious opera Les Dia- 
logues des Carmelites, 1957. La Voix 
Hurnaine, 1958, Darius ^filhaud (b. 1892) 
—ballet l.n Creation du Monde, 1922: 
operas Christophe Cofombe, 1930, and 
Bolivar, 1950; Sacred Service for Syna- 
gogue, 1947; Arthur Honegger (1892- 
1955) —Pacific 231 (”Lotomoii\e”) for or- 
chestra, 1923; oratorio, Le Roi David, 
1921. 

AMERICAN MUSICAL TRENDS. 
American jazz, which onginaied in New 
Orleans in the early part of the 20th 
cent., spread to northern cities of the U.S. 
by 1917, when “King Oliver” (1885-1938) 
moved his band to Chicago, followed in 
1922 by Louis ("Satchmo”) Armstrong (b. 
1900), and since has had an enormous 
impact on world music. A blend of Afro- 
American songs, blues, and spirituals, 
ragtime, Appalachian folksongs, and reli- 
gious hymns, ja/z has passed through 
many transformations: boogie-woogie, 
swing, bop, cool jazz, and rock 'n' roll 
(from 1954) , and is constantly being 
further transformed. Other outstanding 
jazz 6gures are Duke Ellington (b. 1899) ; 
Benny Goodman (b. 1909), who intro- 
duced the era of “swing” in the 1980’s, 
along with such “swing” artists as Harry 
James (b. 1916) and “Count” Basie (b. 
1904) ; “Dizzy” Gillespie (b. 1917), pro- 
tagonist in the early 1940's of “bop”; ahd 
Dave Brubeck (b. 1920) , popularizer of 
“cool” jazz. An annual jazz festival was 
established at Newport, R.L, in 1954. 
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Increasing popularity of folk music is a 
worldwide phenomenon. In the U.S. ?uch 
music is primarily rooted in early Appa- 
lachian folk, work, hillbilly, and cowboy 
songs. In the 1960’s Ten i^essee* country 
music influenced Knglish groups such as 
“The Beatles” (George Harrison, John 
Lennon, Paul McCartney, and Ringo 
Starr) , and they in turn have affected 
popular music in the U.S. Aside from 
traditional ballad themes, a major source 
of material is found in songs of protest, 
expounding pro-civil rights and anti-Viet- 
nam War sentiments. 

A successful blending of jaz? elements 
and classic forms was achieved by George 
Gershwin (1898-19.S7) in his Rhapsody tri 
Blue for piano and orchestra, 1924; Con- 
ieito 17} F, I92i, An Afnertcan in Pans, 
1928, and his folk opera Por^y and Bess, 
19.‘15 Among the composers who have 
consciously incorporated American folk 
and nationalist materials in their compo- 
sitions are Aaron Copland (b. 1900) —Lin- 
(oln Portiait. for narrator and orchestra, 
1942, ballets Rodeo, 19!18, Billy the Kid, 
1942, and Appalachian Spring, 1945; and 
Roy Harris (b. 1898) —Symphony No. 
19.H9. Other U.S. composers include 
Samuel Barber (b. 1910) —Adagio for 
Strings. 1936; Concerto for Violin, 1940; 
Concerto for Piano. 1962, operas Vanessa, 
1956, and Anthony and Cleopatra, 1966, 
and Giaii-Carlo Menotti (b. 1911 in Italy 
but active in American opera) —T/ie 
Medium, 1946, The Consul, 1950, Amahl 
and the Night Visitors (1st opera com- 
posed for television), 1951, The Saint of 
Bleecker Street, 1054; and Leonard Bern- 
stein (b. 1918), distinguished also as 
conductor and educator— /eremtcj/i Sym- 
phony, 1942, Age of Anxiety. 1949, Fad- 
dish Symphony, 1963, the stage musical 
[lest Side Story, 1957. 

EXPERIMENTALISM. Among ex 
perimentalists who have influenced the 
more recent composers are Henry Cowell 
(1897-1967), who attracted attention in 
the 1920’s with his “tone clusters"; Edgar 
Varese (1855-1965), whose Ionisation, 
1931, scored for 35 percussion and friction 
instruments, played by 13 performers, 
anticipated iater developments; and John 
Cage (b. 1912), who in his early works 


used percussion instruments and pre- 
pared piano. Cage’s later works, based on 
the concept of chance, stimulated a cult 
of composers of aleatory rnusic in which 
silence was regarded as compositional 
material. 

ELECTRONIC M^SIC. The most sig 
nificant contribution to the expansion of 
the vocabulary and tonai resources of 
20th-cent. music has been in the field of 
electronics. Kletfronic music, based on 
techniques that generate.* transform, ^'yid 
manipulate sounds electronically, came to 
attention in the 1950's. Three principal 
schools. French. American, and German, 
pioneered its development. Under the 
direction of Pieire Schaeffer (b. 1910) ^ tljp 
French school developed a research center 
at Radiodiffusion Fran^iise. ami included 
the composers Olivier Messiaen (b. 1908) 
and Pierre Boulez (b. 1925) . The Ameri- 
can school has Ireen centered at Columbia 
University under the direction of Otto 
Luening (b. 1900) and Vladimir Ussa- 
(hevsky (b. 1911). In Hl.W the Columbia- 
Princeton Electronic Center t^as eslab- 
lished Miltoli Babbitt (b. 1916), a 12-tone 
composer, joined the group. The German 
sPliool centers in the studio of West 
German Radio in Cologne, where experi- 
ments have been conducted under the 
direction of Herbert Einert. Prorninenuin 
this latter grouj) is Karlheinz Stockhausen 
(b. 1928). 

LATIN AMERICA, AFRICA, 

AND ASIA 

1760-1968 

LATIN AMERICAN MUSIC. The dis^ 
tiiKiive character of Latin American 
music results from a syncretic fusion of 
Indian, African, and European elements. 
Here the classical distinction between 
traditional folk and popular (commer- 
cial) music is not valid, for tunes and 
rhythms pass freely from the folk to the 
urban popular composer and back again 
to the folk. The varied history and 
diverse ethnic population of tfie nations 
of South and Central .America make any 
generalization subject to interpretation 
for each country. The immigration of 
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Europeans during the 19th and early 20ih 
cents, dominated the musical life of the 
cities with a strong Italian influence, 
music clul)s wItc formed, conservatories 
estahlished, and concerts and opera per- 
formaiues organized. Composers went to 
Italy and France to further their studies 
and it was not until the 20ih cent, that 
they began as- speak musically in their 
native tongue. A wide diversity of styles is 
to \ie noted in contemporary music. 
W^izle some composers have localized 
their music and given it a Latin Ameri- 
can color through the use of indigenous 
idioms and native instruments, others 
have elected to write in an international 
style. 

Foremost among the 20ih-cent. com- 
posers who have achieved international 
recognition 5re the Brazilian Heitor Villa- 
Lobos (1881-1959) , composer of a total of 
2,000 works, nicluding the symphonic 
poem AmaTones, 1917; ballet Uirapuru, 
19.H.5: Dan^a da Term, HM3: Choros 
(serenades (ombining Brazilian, Indian, 
and popiuar elements) for guitar, 1920, 
for flute and clarinet, 1921, for male 
chorus and 7 wind instruments, 1925; for 
piano. Prole do lirbe (Baby’s Family ) ; 
choral Vidapurn, 1918; i\\so Bachianas Bra^ 
sileiras, for .soprano and 8 cellos, 1938, 
1915; the Mexiraiis (Carlos Ciiavez (b. 
1899) —symphonies Sinfonia India, 1936, 
No. 3. 1951, No. 4, 1952. No. 5 (“Sym- 
phony for Strings”) . 195.3; and Sylvestre 
Revueltas (1899-1910): the Argentinian 
Alberto Ginaslera (b. 1916) -ballets Pa- 
narnbi, 1940, and Estancia, 1941; Sinfonia 
Porteiia, 1942; opera Bomarzo, 1966; and 
the Chileans Domingo Santa Cruz (b. 
1899) and jiian Orrego-Salas (b. 1919). 
Notable ctiniologicnl musical research into 
indigenous Indian and mestizo music has 
been done by Carlos Vega (1898-1966) for 
the Argentine Museum of Natural Sciences, 
Isabel Aretz and L. F. Ram6n y Rivera at 
the Instituto de Folklore, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and others. The Inter-.Xmerican 
Music Council (CIDEM) ; the Music Divi- 
sion of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., under tjie direction of Guil- 
lermo Espinosa (b. 1905); the Inter- 
American Institute for Musical Research 
Tulane University, New Orleans; and the 


Latin American Music Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., have or- 
ganized conferences and festivals which 
have promoted the development and ex- 
change of musical ideas and research 
findings throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The infectious rhythms of Latin 
American dances have gained for them a 
worldwide distribution and strong influ- 
ence on the contemporary popular music 
of other countries. Most popular among 
these dances are the tango, Congo, rumba, 
samba, and bossa nova. 

AFRICA. 18th- and 19th-cent. reports 
of travelers and missionaries give an 
amateurish and often prejudiced impres- 
sion which is of limited value in recon- 
structing African music prior to 1900. 
However, the vitality of the music tradi- 
tion is so great and the integration of 
music and dance with tribal life so 
complete that one may assume that the 
music of the past 2 centuries did not 
differ greatly from the traditional music 
of today. It was not until 1900 that South 
African musicians performed for Otto 
Abraham in Berlin. Since that time the 
collection, description, and analysis of 
African music has occupied a number of 
eih nomusicologists. Erich M. von Horn- 
bosiel's Phonographierte Tunesische 
Melodien (Recorded Tunisian Melodies, 
1906) was the 1st collection to be pub- 
lished, but it was not until after World 
War II that the use of magnetic tape, 
replacing the earlier cylinders and disks, 
made possible the improved recording of 
entire ceremonies and extended pieces of 
music. African Music from the Source of 
the Nile, 1956, by Y. Kyagambiddwa 
(Uganda), and Funeral Dirges of the Akan 
People, 1955, by J. H. Nketia (Ghana) , are 
pioneer attempts by African scholars to 
notate, analyze, and explain their indige- 
nous music. The establishment of insti- 
tutes for African studies and centers for 
ethnomusicological research in European 
and American universities has provided 
resources and material for continuing 
work in a field of study only recently 
recognized. The African Music Society 
was founded, 12 Aug., 1947, in Roode- 
poort, South Africa. 
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ASIAN MUSIC. The Asian continent is 
home to so many diverse cultures that it 
is impossible to treat its music as a whole. 
Through the centuries there has been 
cultural exchange betweeit etl#iic and 
national groups, but despite such contacts 
there have emerged national styles of 
music that are distinct. 

INDIA. The music of India is the 
oldest living music in the world and one 
of the most sophisticated. Based on the 
concepts of the raga, a melodic pattern 
with a distinctive ethos that serves both as 
scale and subject matter for composition, 
and of the tala, a rhythmic formula that 
gives organization to the music in time, 
Indian music has remained melodic- 
rhythmic in nature through millennia of 
development. It is thus (|uite different 
from the music of the western world, 
which, by contrast, is harmonic and poly- 
phonic in concept. The continuity of the 
musical tradition in India was nor 
affected by British rule, although the 
introduction of military music and Euro 
pean folk, song occasionally intrigued an 
Indian composer and caused liiin to 
adapt a foreign tune to his native musical 
idiom. Both the Hindustani music of the 
north and the Karnatic music of the 
south trace their origin to the Samaveda, 
the musical version of the Rit^rda. 1 hey 
are in agreement on fundamentals, 
though the nomenclature of raf^as and 
talas differs. Today the difference be- 
tween them is largely a matter of style. 
Instrumental music is more developed in 
the north. 

The late 18th cent, gave birth to 3 
great composers, Tyagaraja (1767-1847), 
Muthuswamy Dikshitar (1776-1835), and 
Syama Sastri (1762-1827), oftvii referred 
to as “the Trinity." Their compositions 
(with texts in Telugu, Sanskrit, and 
Tamil) , together with the works of 
Purandara Dasa (1484-1564), constitute 
the core of the Indian artist’s repertory. It 
is in this period that the necessity for 
exolving an accurate system of notation 
arose. Earlier, music had been passed on 
by rote from master to pupil. In 1875 
l achur Singaracharlu began publishing 
graded books on music. The published 
works on Indian music in English by P. 

NN 


Sambamoorthy (b. 1901) affected music ^ 
education at all levels, not only in India, 
but throughout the world. 

With il^e attainment oP independence, 
15 Aug., 1947, Indians took a new interest 
and piide in their musical herit.ige. Na- « 
tional .nid stale music ^academies (Sangeet 
Natak Akademi) were established for the 
recording, archiving, siudyr and publica- 
tion of works from the various musical 
cultuies— tribal, folk, and classical. Stated- 
government music schools, private v^d- 
emies, and the music departments of 
colleges and universities began to offer 
courses in historv, tlicoiy. and practice of 
Indian music. 7'bc popularity of the 
cinema gave rise to a new genre, filyi 
music, which reflected considerable for- 
eign influence. 

CHINA. The long-establisAed tradition 
of imperial interest in music was followed 
by the (drien Lung emperor (ruled 1756- 
95). under whose auspices 128 chapters 
were added to /.?/ /.u CheJig /, 1746, an 
eiuyclojiedia on music theory (including 
a chaj)ie; on western music) T 1st pub- 
lished under the auspices of the K'ang 
Hsi emperor in 1715. 

•Ceremonial music (vci yiieh) flourished 
until tlie middle of the 19th cent., when 
(oniinuous internal rebellion and inva- 
sions by western poweis caused its de- 
cline. After the downfall of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, 1911, the practice of ya yuefi 
was discontinued. Yhus .i great tradition, 
established in the Chou Dynasty and 
perpetuated by all major dynasties of the 
past, passed into oblivion. 

Music drama {k’ltn ch'ii) , which was 
developed by Wei Liang-fu in the middle 
of the Iflth cent, and was already in a 
stale of decline by the end of the Ming 
Dynasty, 1368-1661, enjoyed a revival 
during the Ch’ing, 1662-1911. In 1776 the 
Ch’ien Eung emperor summoned 4 pro- 
vincial drama troupes to Peking, paving 
the way for the emergence of Clung hsi 
(the so-called Peking opera) , which repre- 
sented a merger of the various regional 
drama schools. However, Ching hsi did 
not achieve its great^popularity until after 
1821, when it gradually replaced the de- 
cliiiMig classical school, k'un ch*u, as the 
predominating school of mu'sic drama in 
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China Meanwhile, k'un ch’n persisted as 
a revered classical drama school and later 
enjoyed a slow revival in its popularity 
after the revolution of 1911. A very popu- 
lar collection, O Yun Ko Ch’u P*u, was 
published as late as 1870 

In the field of sojo and ensemble music, 
the ch’in (koto or kin in Japanese, and 
kum or kumunko in Korean) , a fretted 
long zither, has maintained an uninter- 
rupted tradition as the instrument culti- 
va^erl by scholars and artists. Publication 
of treatises on the instrument and collec- 
tions of its music have continued to the 
present. It has enjoyed some dcgiee of 
popularity with the public since the rcvo- 
Iption of 1911, an important publication, 
Ch‘tn Hsueh Ts’nng Shu, being compiled 
in 1911-31. The p’i p'a (biwa in Japa- 
nese) , a sho'M Tstringed lute, has always 
been an important instrument in ensem- 
ble music and in certain types of dra- 
matic music, but it did not emerge as a 
solo instrument until the early 19th cent. 
The Isl (ollection of p‘i p'a music. Hua 
Ch’iu Ping's P't P’a P*u, was published in 
1819. A popular collection. Li Tsu Fen’s 
P’i P’a Hsin P’u, appeared in 1895, and 
other collections have been publi.shed 
since the revolution of 1911. The p'i p’a 
now shares with the ch’in the 1st position 
antong Chinese so*o instiuments 
A parallel interest in other instruments 
and ensemble mu.sic is represented by the 
publication of important treatises and col- 
lections, notably Hsuan So Shih San T’ao 
(Thirteen Compositions for Strings), 
1782, and Hsuan So Pei K’no (A Study 
of Music for Strings) , 1814. This led to a 
revival of interest in ensemble music, 
particularly the type known as szu cho 
(music for strings and winds) . Although 
not comparable with the great orchestral 
music of the past, szu cho nevertheless 
became a popular category in the so- 
called kuo yiieh (a modern term meaning 
“national,” i.e., “traditional,” music) , and 
was encouraged by the government and 
by persons interested in preserving tradi- 
tional music. During the Nationalist 
regime a strong effort, was made to reform 
traditional music. 1 he szu cho ensemble 
was expanded into the so-called kuo yueh 
t’uan (national music orchestra) . After 
the establishment of the People’s Repub- 


lic, 1949, this reform was intensified. 
Under the Communist regime all forms 
of traditional music, except ya yiieh, 
which is not a secular form, have been 
actively revivTcd. Musicological research 
has been encouraged and an impressive 
number of publications in this field have 
appeared from the mid-1950’s onward. 

JAPAN. A spirit of nationalism in the 
Tokugawa period, 1603-1867, began to 
supplement the intercultural influences 
which had affected Japanese music in 
earlier times Three new genres emerged 
—shamtsen, koto, and shakuhachi—vjhkh 
were held in great esteem by the mer- 
chants and artisans in the cities. The 
koto, a long zitherlike instrument with 13 
silk strings, each tuned by a movable 
bridge, was regarded as the 1st instrument 
for accompanying songs as well as being a 
solo instrument in its own right. The 
shamisen, a 3 string hanjolike long-necked 
lute, was employed in 3 styles of music: 
Uto mono (singing style) , Kotori-mono 
(narrative style) , and Minyo (folk song) . 
The shakuhachi, an end-blown or vertical 
baml)oo flute, played by itinerant Bud- 
dhist priests in the Middle Tokugawa 
period, was adapted to solo art music. At 
the close of the period the 3 instruments 
were joined together, thus establishing an 
ensemble style of music called sankyoku 
(3 instruments) . 

Gagaku, the ancient court music of 
Japan, represented a synthesis of Chinese, 
Korean, Indian, and indigenous influ- 
ences. Established in the early half of the 
9th cent., it has been preserved to the 
present day at the imperial court and in 
some shrines and temples, although it 
suffered a decline following the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868. The repertory today 
consists of instrumental ensemble (Kan- 
gan) , dance music (Bugaku) , songs, and 
ritual music for Shinto ceremonies. The 
latter category is restricted to religious 
use, but the remaining pieces are secular 
and are played at court ceremonies and 
bancjnets. At present the Gagaku orches- 
tra is divided into 2 groups— saho (left) 
and uho (right) —the former consisting 
mainly of music from China and, to a 
smaller extent, from India, the latter of 
music from Korea and Manchuria. I'he in- 
strumentation of Saho Kangan consists 
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of ryuteki (flute) , hichirick (oboe) , sho 
(mouth organ) , so (zither) , biwa (lute) , 
kakko (side drum) , shoko (gong) , and 
taiko (big drum) . 

Genres of traditional musk whfch have 
been preserved into the present include 
shomyo (Buddhist chanting) , biwa music, 


nohgaku (music of the No drama) . and 
kabuki music. The development of Japa- 
nese music has been influenced by the 
dominant position of vocaf modes, and a 
teacher-student relationship which is a 
special feature of the music system. 
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PAINTING 

1789-1830 

THE CLASSIC ROMANTIC PERIOD. 

In the late 18ih cent. Paris, with its many 
painters and its regularly held salons, was 
the greatest European center of painting, 
though the latest wave of enthusiasm for 
anii(]uiiy which spread in the wake of the 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
meant that Rome was still a source of 
inspiration for artists as it had been since 
the 17th cent. Jacques-Louis David (1748- 
1825), whose Oath of the Horatii, 1785, 
was a symbol of the new revolutionary 
virtues in ancient Roman form, won the 
coveted Prix de Rome, 1774. and spent 
several years there, returning to become 
the champion of the neoclassical ideal of 
academic drawing, composition, and 
highly finished surface, and of subjects 
drawn from classical sources. David had a 
powerful realist vision. His portraits set a 
new standard of vitality, and in such 
works as the Death of Marat, 1793, and 
the Coronation of Napoleon, 1808, he 
participated in a new expansion of his- 
tory painting to include subjects of cur- 
rent political importance. But his domi- 
nant influence, made powerful through 
his high position under Napoleon and his 
studio teaching as well as by such works 
as The Rape of the Sabines, 1795-1800, 
was on the side of neoclassicism. Such 
immediate followers of David as Francois 
Gt^rard (1770-1837), Anne Louis Girodet 
de Roiicy (1767-1834), and Pierre-Nar- 
cisse Guerin (1774-1833) maintained a 
smooth sculptural style and relieflike 
composition, often in subjects drawn 
from classical sources (Guerin’s Return of 
Marcus Sextus, 1799; Gerard's Cupid and 


Psyche, 1798) , hut incicasingly influenced 
by romantic literature, as in Girodei’s 
Entombment of A tola, 1808. derived from 
Chateauhriand. David’s greatest pupil 
[ean .Auguste Dominitjuc Ingres (1780- 
1867) , who during a long life kept ali\e at 
least in theory the qualities* of classical 
form aiul the tradition of the Academy. 
The Apotheosis of Homer, 1827, was an 
image of the classical tradition, though 
his great nudes (L' Odalisque, L: Dam 
Turque) betray a romantic intensity. For 
Ingres classicism was a bulwark against 
chaos, both* personal and social. Like 
David, he was one of the greatest of 
portraitists; in fine pencil drawings as 
well as in paintings (M. Bertin, Mine, 
d’llaussonville) he recorded the character 
of the I9th-(cnt. haute bourgeoisie. • 

TRENDS IN ROMANTICISM. The 
new forces, beginning c. 1800, which 
challenged neoclassical principles anc^ 
modified their practice grew gradually 
more powerful as the Napoleonic Wars ex- 
ercised their unsettling effect throughout 
Europe. Some of the general characteris- 
tics of the new movement were (1) a 
feeling for the national past, with heroes 
taken from among the knights and 
princes of European history rather than 
from Greece or Rome; (2) a feeling for 
one’s own locality, exjiressed in a new 
landscape realism; (3) a new value placed 
on the experience of strong dramatic 
feeling, whether in subject or in composi- 
tion and color; and (4) a growing prefer- 
ence for the particular over the general, 
and for observation^over formulas. 

SPAIN. Francisco de Goya y Lucientes 
(174^-1828), coming out of the baroque 
tradition of Velasquez and Tiepolo, de- 
veloped a powerfully anticlassical, expres- 
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sionist style which was one of the founda- 
tions of romanticism and ultimately of 
modernism. Beginning as a bravura court 
painter, his unsparing realism later over- 
came flattery in his royal portraits. His 
Caprichos, 1796-98, reveal a wealth of 
(lark, unconscious imagery, as well as a 
mastery of the etching medium. In the 
series of etchings known as the Disasters 
of War, 1810- I.S, Goya expressed his 
■horror of the French campaign in Spain 
l)U'*'ividly describing the wretchedness of 
its victims, and his Second of May, 181.^, 
was a statement of the evil that mankind 
inflicts upon itself. More tlian anyone else 
of his time he made of painting a powerful 
instrument for the expression of deep 
emotions. 

ENGLAND, The greatest contribution 
of the English to the new era in painting 
was in the development of landscape 
painting, and the consecjuent interest in 
qualities of light and atmospheie. Joseph 
Mallord William 'Furncr (1775-1851) be- 
gan in the established English tradition 
of fine topographic description, but be- 
came increasingly involved with the com- 
plex and ephemeral experience of light, 
particularly of light and water (Btnnirig 
of the Houses of Parliament, 18,H3). His 
later pictures (e.g., Rain, Steam and 
Speed, 1844) are almost formless in the 
traditional sense because the artist has 
been true to the actual experience of the 
dissolving of solid form by atmosphere, 
light, and movement. Where Turner’s 
temperament inclined him toward the 
drama of landscape and weather and 
toward the exotic, John Constable (1776- 
1837), who was imbued with a Words- 
worthian reverence for the simplest natu- 
ral facts, devoted himself to the quieter 
subtleties of the English countryside, par- 
ticularly around his Sussex home of East 
Bergholt. His Hay Wain, shown at the 
Salon in Paris of 1824, was an inspiration 
to Delacroix and other French artists 
because of the lightness of its- palette, 
which placed it in strong contrast to the 
traditionally brown-toned studio land- 
scapes of the time, \n addition to their 
oils, both Constable and Turner made 
many studies and paintings in water 
color, a medium highly suited to fresh 
color, effects of light, and immediacy of 


impression, and some of these qualities 
were incorporated into their work in oil. 
At this period in England the art of water- 
color painting was highly developed, most 
notably’ in ^,he work of the Norwich 
School-John Crome (1768-1821), John 
Sell Coiman (1782-1842), Peter de Wint 
(1784-1849), and many others. Richard 
Parkes Bonington (1802-28) also came 
out of this water-color tradition, and his 
many paintings of French coastal scenes 
formed a link between the English school 
and the later development of atmospheric 
painting in France. From an entirely 
different milieu and excnq)lifying a quite 
different attitude were William Blake’s 
(1757-1827) higlily personal linear en- 
gravings and water-color drawings used to 
illustrate his own hermetic mythological 
poetiy as well as the works of Milton and 
Dante. Other artists in England, includ- 
ing the Swiss Henry Fuseli (1741-1825), 
George Romney (1734-1802), and John 
Martin (1789-1854). though not vision- 
aries like Blake, also lesponded to the 
awakening interest of the period in early 
literature. I'he w’orks of Shakespeare, in 
particular, who had long been the target 
of classical critics, now provided themes 
for many paintings. 

GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. Ro 
mantic art in Germany combined a sharp 
linear realism of lechnifjue with symbol- 
ism and religious nostalgia. Philipp-Otto 
Runge (1773-1810) in his Times of Day, 
180.5-8, attempted like Blake to create a 
personal cosmic symbolism, while Caspar 
David Friedrich (1774-1840) used the 
Christian symbolism of the Cross and the 
Gothic church in order to express a sense 
of the isolation of the soul in the world 
(The Cross on the Mountain, The 
Ruined Abbey) . Frederick Overbeck 
(1789-1869) anci his disciples founded an 
ascetic community of artists in Rome, 
called the Na/arencs, whose ideal of the 
stylistic and religious purity of Italian 
painting before Raphael was to influence 
a later generation of English artists. 

FRANCE. Though trained by David, 
Baron Gros (1771-1855) expressed the 
romantic spirit in panoramic scenes of 
contemporary battle (Napoleon at Eylau, 
1808). In the Pesthouse at Jaffa, 1804, 
Napoleon is seen as a national and reli- 
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gioiis hero rather than as a nobly classi- 
cal one, and the \ieuer is not spared the 
details of the sick men’s sufferings. Theo- 
dore Gcricaidt (1791-1821) carried this 
inten>c psychological realisjn further in 
his studies of olil and insane people and 
in his Raj I oj the Medusa, 1819. which 
made of a contemporary shijjwreck a 
dramatic ini.ige of human courage and 
suffering. Gcritault died voung. and of 
the other \oung men of the rising ro- 
mantic generation, who included Paul 
Delaroche (1797-185“)). \ry Scheffer (1795- 
1858), and Fugenc Dc\cria (1805-65), 
the greatest (though he disowned the 
term romantic) was Eugene Delacroix 
(1788-1863) Delacroix was imbued not 
only with classical literature but with the 
works of Shakespeare and Dante, Walter 
Scott, and Byron, and took his subjects 
from these {The Barque of Daute, 1821; 
The Shipwreck of Don Juan, 1811), as 
well as from medieval and classical his- 
tory {The Fntry of the Ciusaders into 
Constantinople, 1811; The Justice of 
Trajan, 1810), and from his own experi- 
ence in North .\frica (77/e Women of 
AIjriers, 1831; The Lion Hunt, 1855). He 
was one of the last great artists to deco- 
rate large public buildings with impor- 
tant paintings (The Cdramher of Depu- 
ties. tfic Luxembourg Palace Library, the 
Cfiurch of St -Sul pice) . As a gentleman 
with high gosernment connections w'ho 
nexerthelcss despised the Academy (which 
long refused him membership because of 
the novelty and independence of his 
work) , Delacroix was a kind of bridge 
between the older type of artist who 
served a patron and the modern artist 
whose independent creative spirit isolates 
him from society. For this rea.jn as well 
as for his painterly style and his experi- 
ments in light and color, Delacroix was 
revered by succeeding generations of 
French artists. A remarkable writer, his 
Journal is a lucid and moving expression 
of wide-ranging artistic ideas and a valu- 
able source for the cultural life of the 
period. 

1830-60 

TYPES OF REALISM The mood of 
progressive mid-19th-cent. art focused in- 


cicasingl) on the observation and descrip- 
tion of external facts, both physical and 
social. One of the legacies of romanticism 
with its exj^aiision of the ^)ossibiIilies of 
feeling was a greater awarenes'* of the 
conditions ol life of the humbler classes, , 
and a sense that neither the formulas of 
classical nobility nor the newer conven- 
tions of romantic heroisiv and drama 
could adccpiately convey the truth of 
actuality, lloiiorc^ Daumier (1808-79) i.% 
noted for his sympathetic portrayal of^thc 
working people of Paris {hd Class Car- 
liaise, 1862. I'he f aundrew, 1861) as well 
as for his many lithographs, published in 
the journals of the ilay, which .satirized by 
sharp observation and caricature th^ 
loibles of the hoinij^eoiste. Jean Francois 
.Millet (1816-75) was primarily conceined 
with the life of the peasafit, and his 
Sowei , 1850, .ind Anf^elus, 1859, though 
considered sul)\ersi\e at the time, have 
become probably the most widely known 
images of the 19th cent., so popular 
indeed that they have obscured knowl- 
edge of the rest of Millet’s wofle Oflicial 
opposition vs^is even fiercer in its hostility 
to Gustave Gourbet (1819-77). who ag- 
gft'ssivelv flaunted political and social 
views which .ifter the Commune of 1871 
forced him into exile, and encouraged 
him to paint with powerful detail and in 
shocking size the rough country peojrle of 
the Stonehieaheis, 1810, and The Burial 
at Oinans, 1851. Courbet paimecl manv 
landscapes, often of dark, unpcoplecl 
forest interiors, but is best known for 
large figure compositions, of which the 
most ambitious is The Painter's Studio, 
1855. 

BARBIZON SCHOOL. Landscape 
realism was dcvelojied by the painters 
who came to be knowm as the Barbizon 
.School because they often stayed in the 
little village of Barbizon in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau outside Paris. Here they 
worked direcilv from nature under the 
inspiration of 17ih-cent. Dutch and more 
recent English landscape painting. Jean 
Baptiste Camille Corot (1796-1875) per- 
fected his lucid style in trips to kome and 
the northern French countryside and, 
though his reputation w'as based on 
studio-made Salon painting, his most 
lasting works were plein-air landscapes 
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which created a convention of tonal 
harmonies and inspired many followers. 
The guiding spirit of the Barbizon group 
was Tht^odore' Rousseau (181?-67). who, 
with a less classical, more northern feel- 
ing than Corot, typified in his paintings 
of various regions of France the move- 
ment away from the ideal landscape of 
Italy and toward the recording of particu- 
lar motifs in the French countryside 
* {Village in Berry, 1842, Le Givre, 1845, 
m/M y paintings ol Fontainebleau, Les 
I.andes, the Auvergne, etc.) . Other artists 
in this group were Charles Daubigny 
(1817-78), whose free touch earned him 
the kind of criticism later directed against 
the impressionists; Constant Troyon 
(1810-65), heasily influenced by the 
Dutch in hi^ treatment of animals in their 
rural environment: Jules Dupn'* (181 1-89); 
and Narcisse Virgile Diaz dc la Pena 
(known as Dia/) (1808-76) . All of the 
Barbi/on painters were in varying degrees 
known to and admired by the generation 
that followed them, the impressionists. 
Two other painters, even more intimately 
associated with impressionism through 
their friendship with Monet, were Eugene 
Boudin (1824-98) and the Dutchman, 
[ohann Barthold jongkind (1819-91). 
Both of these men were noted particu- 
larly for their coastal scenes, in which low 
hori/ons, vast skies, and the flicker of 
light on water provided an opportunity 
for experiments with color as light. 

ENGLAND. Outside of France the 
most notable tyjie of realism was that of 
the Pre-Raphaelite painters in England. 
'Fhe young artists John Everett Millais 
(1829-98) , William Holman Hunt (1827- 
1910) . and Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828- 
82) formed the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood in 1848, and for a few years 
thereafter produced pictures in which the 
intense rendering of detail w^as supported 
by a genuitie moral conviction (Millais’ 
The Blind Girl, 1856; Hunt’s The 
Ariuikenin^ Conscience, 1858) . Their art 
greatly influenced later artists such as 
Ford Madox Brown (1821-93), and was 
ilcfended by John Rnskin against accusa- 
tions (by Charles Dickens and others) of 
crudeness and blasphemy. « 

LATER REALISM. The French artists 
were the pioneers of realism, which 


spread rapidly throughout Europe. In its 
later phases the style tended toward the 
dry and the literal, and was always at its 
best in modest genre and landscape sub- 
jects. I/i France the academic realism of 
Meissonier (1815-91) and J. L. Chrome 
(1824-1904) was the expression not of a 
deep personal vision but of the more 
trivial interests and fantasies of bourgeois 
society The stronghold of such artists was 
the Salon, a large exhibition juried by 
members of the Academie des Beaux-Arts 
and held regularly in Paris. The Salon 
was taken by the public to be the arbiter 
of aesthetic taste and regularly refused to 
admit the most original works of the 
time. 

1860-85 

BEGINNING OF IMPRESSIONISM. 

Although impressionism as a critical (in 
both senses) term was not officially coined 
until the 187()’s, the group of extraordi- 
narily gifted artists who were associated 
with the movement came into their matu- 
rity in the 1860’s. 

MANET. Edouard Manet (1832-83) , a 
bourgeois and even a dandy, and trained 
in the studio of the academic Thomas 
Couture (1815-79) , consistently submitted 
his work to the Salon, where it was 
frequently refused. In 1863 he and other 
rejected artists- Camille Pissarro (1830- 
1903), Armand Guillaumin (1841-1927), 
the American James Abbott McNeil 
Whistler (1831-1903) , and Jongkind— ex- 
hibited their works separately at what was 
called the Salon des Rcfus(:s, where 
Manet’s Punic on the Grass caused a 
public sensation, although in its combina- 
tion of nude w'omen and clothed men it 
was following a long-established Renais- 
sance tradition. Manet's Olympia, shown 
in the Salon of 1865, also aroused the 
public, who could not tolerate fhe novel, 
contempoiary treatment of what had 
been established as an idealized theme, 
the reclining nude. Manet’s realism was 
fresh and direct. He had a remarkable 
gift for creating convincing form with 
great economy of stroke, and his subjects 
—contemporary Parisians in contempo- 
rary dress— made him what the poet 
Baudelaire had called for in his critical 
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writing, the “painter of modern life" 
(Concert at the Tuileries, 1862; Portrait 
of Zola, 1868; At the Cafe, 1878: The Bar 
at the Pokes Berghe, 1882) . 

DEGAS. His friend Edgar dDegaf (1834- 
1917) , an admirer of Ingres and student 
of Renaissance painting who began his 
career by portraying traditional subjects 
(The Young Spartans Exercising, 1860; 
Semiramis Founding a Town, 1861), also 
developed into an acute obser\er of the 
contemporary scene in many penetrating 
portraits (The Bellelli Family, 1859) and 
in his paintings of the ballet, the race- 
course, the caft\ and women bathing 
(The Dancing Class, 1874, The Absinthe 
Drinker, 1876) Degas, influenced by the 
Japanese prints which 1st appeared in 
Paris in the 1850’s, and by experiments in 
photography, developed a new sense of 
pattern in his compositions and an asym- 
metrical cutting off of figures which cre- 
ates the impression of immediacy (Place 
de la Concorde, 1873; The Millinery 
Shop, 1886). Neither Manet nor Degas 
considered themselves impressionists. 
Manet, though friendly with the group, 
joined none of their 8 group exhibitions 
held in Paris between 1874 and 1886; 
Degas participated in 7 of these Init held 
himself aloof from what he considered 
the radical nature of the group. 

THE IMPRE.SSIONIST .STYLE. The 
general characteristics of the impression- 
ist ^>16, all of which became fundamental 
sources of modern painting, were (1) a 
lightening of the palette far beyond any- 
thing previously known; (2) a concentra- 
tion on the relationship of light and 
color, so that form is cieated by many 
individual touches of color ind hence 
traditional solidity is dissolved, (3) an 
increasing interest in the 2-dimensional 
surface of the picture rather than the 3* 
dimensional penetration into depth; (4) 
an apparently casual, overall “scatter” 
composition; and (5) a concern with the 
life of leisure and private experience, 
whether among strolling city crowds and 
country vacationers or in domestic in- 
teriors and gardens. 

MONET AND RENOIR. The most 
consistent and powerful of the impres- 
sionists was Claude Nfonet (1840-1926), 
whose Impression— Sunrise drew the con- 


temptuous term “impressionist” at the 
1st group exhibition in 1874. Monet 
worked in the 1860’s and 1870’s with 
.Auguste Renoir (1811-1^19), painting 
brilliant pfein-ak landscapes on the Nor- 
mandy coast and in villages along the 
Seine outside Paris. They olten employed 
the same motifs (Fa Grenouillhr, 1869; 
The Du(k Pond, 1873, The Seme at Argen- 
teuil, 1874). .As early as 1873 Monet built 
a studio on a boat at .\rgenteuil, and foi^ 
the rest of his long life he3icver ccasejjo 
study the effects of light and atmosphere, 
often in seiies which lendeied the chang- 
ing tolors of the different limes of day 
(Haysiadts, 1893, Rouen Cathedral, 
1894) . His crowning works weie the grc.-^ 
Water Elites jiaintings, created (between 
the late 1890’s and his death) in a 
specially constructed water* garden at 
Gisernv. where he had settled in 1883. 
Reiioii also continued to |)aint landscape, 
but with less intensity, and was always 
more interested in rigure painting (The 
Moulm de la ('.alette, 1876; 77/e Boating 
Party, 1879). .and increasingly devoted to 
women and*(hil(hcn (Mmr. Chaipcntier 
and her daughters, 1878) ,ind bathers from 
tiTe I88()’s until the end of his life. 

OTHER IMPRESSIONISTS. The 
most genial of the impressionists was 
Pissano, who produced many canvates 
of scenes of Paris and the !le-de France, 
which changed little exccjit foi .i jieriod 
in the late IHHO’s. when he w.is influ- 
enced by the ideas of Georges Seurat. 
Other j)aintcrs in or associated with 
the impressionist group were Alfred 
Sislc'y (1839-99), Frt'dt'ric Ha/ille (1841- 
71), Berthe Morisot (1811-95), the Ameri- 
can Mary Cassatt (1845-1926) , Jean Louis 
Forain (1852-1931), and F^dix Bracque- 
mond (1845-1914). 

188.'>-1905 

POST IMPRESSIONISM. The 1880’s 
saw a reaction against impressionism and 
a desire, variously exjuessed, for an art 
that would be more structured, more 
austere, less sensuouj», and more spiritual. 
The belief that impressionism, with its 
intci^st in light and air, was an art of 
naturalism formed part of one of the most 
important processes of the modern revo- 
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lulion in art: the divorce of the painting 
from nature, the destruction of the idea 
of the "mirror of nature," the assertion of 
the autonomy'of a work of art. 

POINTILLfSlNf. Georges Seurat (1859- 
91), fascinated hy the scientific color 
theories of Chevicul and Rood, system- 
atized the loose, varied, commalike 
strokes of the impressionists into a 
pattern of uniform, cahulaied spots of 
»color with which he Imilt uji a rclatixely 
fljlV highly sin^plified, and carefidly com- 
posed pattern of shapes (La (irande 
fatte, IHHt), Les Poseuses, 1888, Le 
(^irfjue, 1890). Known as pointillism— 
though Seurat preferred the term divi- 
^ionism— the style attracted many fol- 
lowers, who tended to apply Seurat’s 
original method rather ineclianically and 
without h'is compositional structure. 
Seurat’s imitators included Paul Signac 
(1803-1955), 'Maxirnilien laice (1858- 
lO-ll) , Ilcnri f.douard Cross (1856-1910) , 
and the Dutchmen 'l'h('‘o van Ryssel- 
herghc (1862-1920) and Henry van de 
Velde (1K63- 19.57). 

CtZANNE. The greatest 'of the fore- 
runners of modern painting was Paul 
(ie/anne (1839-1906) . who, after 1st wofk- 
ing in a very inten.se romantic vein (The 
Temptation of St. Anthony, 1868), disci- 
pKned himsell through imp'rcs.sioriism 
and went on to develop an art in which 
strong feeling is controlled hy foini. He 
piadc of the impressionist brush stroke a 
sensitive. vil3ranl plane of pure color, 
with which he built structures at once 
solid arrd luminous. After the death of his 
disa|)pro\ ing father in 1886, he was able 
to work steadily in his rraiive Proscnce, 
where he made marry landscapes of the 
region, still lifes, and frgure paintings, 
'riiese works. With their visible structure 
of overlaj)ping planes, express a new 
.sense of what a painting is: not a finished 
product in which the artist’s effort is 
concealed, but a dynamic object which 
cojneys the experience of the uriist re- 
s|)onding arrd deciding. This structure 
and this tlinrcnsion of time w^ere later of 
great significance for ^Jie cubists 

V.AN GOGH. For Vincent Van Gogh 
(1853-90) impressionism was not a disci- 
pline but a 'release, freeing him from his 


early dark Dutch palette (The Potato 
Enters, 1885), but not taking him far 
enough for a man of his intense spiritual 
ardor. At Arles in the south of France he 
found the brilliant light he needed and, 
for a time, the hoped-for simplicity of 
man and nature. In the 21/2 yrs. before his 
death by suicide he produced an extraor- 
dinary body of work marked by brilliant 
color, rich pigment laid on rapidly in 
swirling brush strokes, and powerful dis- 
tortions of form (UArlcsienne, 1886; 
Cypresses, 1889; Crows ovei a Wheat field, 
1890). Unknown in his lifetime— Van 
Gogh remains the ardietype of the great 
but neglected artisf-his work exerted a 
strong influence on later expressionist 
artists. I'wo other northern artists of the 
same generation, the Belgian [ames Lnsor 
(1860-1919, Entry of Christ into Brussels, 
1888) and the Norwegian Erl\ard Afunch 
(186.3 -19‘M. The Cry, 1893), also created 
powerfully emotional images through ex- 
aggeration and distortion of form. 

GAUGUIN. Paul Gauguin (18^18-190.3), 
like Van Gogh, despised Parisian sophis- 
tication— indeed, social convention of al- 
most any kind— and sought simplicity, 1st 
at Pont-Aven in Britiany. later for a short 
disastrous period in A lies with \’an (»ogh, 
and finally, from 1891 until his death, in 
Tahiti The strength and range ol Gau- 
guin's revolt against western society and 
art has been enormously inlluential His 
life— beginning as a conventional stock- 
broker and .Sunday painter, abandoning 
income and family for art, and finally 
leaving Europe entirely to seek the free- 
dom of a primitive land— is a modern 
paradigm, and his art has given birth to 
many forms of atuinaturalism. Gauguin’s 
develojrment out of impressionism was 
toward an increasing flattening of the 
picture surface, composing with strongly 
outlined shapes in brilliant colors, with a 
minimum of S-dimensional modeling. His 
emphasis on the expression of feeling or 
idea rather than representation of nature 
allied him with the literary movement of 
symbolism, though he and his collabo- 
rator £mile Bernard used the term syn- 
theti.sm. Both in his actions and in his art 
Gauguin reached out toward cultures 
which had long been ignored as alien or 
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crude— Romanesque Europe, the Near 
and Far East— and which have ever iince 
his time exerted a strong influence on 
western art. Artists associated with and 
directly influenced by Ga^guintwere the 
Nabis, active in the 1890’s: Maurice Denis 
(1870-1945). Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947). 
Edouard Vuillard (1868-1940). and the 
sculptor Aristide Maillol (1861-1944). 
Bonnard and Vuillard later developed 
their own personal styles of post-impres- 
sionist depiction of private, domestic in- 
teriors, known as intimism. 

OTHER LATE- 19TH CENTURY 
PAINTERS. Other artists active at this 
time and associated with the antinaiural- 
istic movement were Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec (1864-1901), whose combination 
of sharp observation and flat patterns 
revolutionized the art of the poster; 
Odilon Redon (1840-1916). who painted 
the imagery of dreams; Henri Rousseau 
(1844-1910). called "le Douanier” and the 
father of modern primitivism in painting; 
the Swiss Ferdinand Hodler (1858-1918) ; 
and the Viennese Gustave Klimt (1862- 
1918). 

ART NOUVEAU. Much of the paint- 
ing of the 1890's and particularly the 
work of Gauguin, is characterized by a 
highly developed surface pattern, often 
with curved and twisting shapes 1 his 
strong emphasis on the long, sinuous 
curve, the curve of a stem or a flame, was 
the basis of an extremely unified style, 
known variously as Art Nouveau, Jugend- 
stil, and Style Moderne, which appeared 
all over Europe at the end of the 19th 
cent. Appearing perhaps earliest in Eng- 
land (Arthur Mackmurdo [1851-1942]; 
title page of Wren’s City Ch. ^(hes, 1883) 
as a development of the Arts and Crafts 
moNcment, it soon went well beyond that 
movement’s serious social aims in the art 
of Aubrey Beardsley (1872-98), whose 
extraordinary illustrations for Siegfried, 
Salome, and Lysisirata exploit the possi- 
bilities of the long curve, the arabesque, 
and the pattern of black and white to a 
point at the extreme edge of refinement. 
A contemporary Dutch artist, Jan Too- 
roop (1858-1928), had something of 
Beardsley’s feeling for curving, attenu- 


ated, neurasthenic* figures (The Three^ 
lirtdes.im). 

Art Nouveau, resulting primarily from 
a revival of the craft of design, is found 
most of a^l in the decorative aits and in 
architecture. The poster, revived by Lau^ 
tree and the Nabis, ^became a universal 
expression of the stvle. whether or not 
designed by a well-knowu painter. New 
maga/incs— .S'/ud/o, Jugrnd, Sirn l)lizis.\i- 
mus, I 'Art Dnotatij, The \ew Att Cluh, 
SezesMoti, l.es Liug/ - spr.fng up and^Hade 
use of the new style in illustration and 
typogr.iphy Emile Ci.dle (18 Hi- 190 1) in 
Frame .iiul Louis Comfort Tiffany (1818- 
193.3) in Xmeiica made glass vessels and 
lamj)S which often look the actual fomi 
of glowing plants In Belgium, one of the 
eailiest auhiteciural sources of the style 
was Baion. Victor Horta’s* (1861-1917) 
house at 6 Rue Paul-Emile |anson in 
Brussels, wheie eveiy elnnent. iron stair 
railings, molding, floor patterns, is in the 
foim of flowing tendrils Ferhajis the best- 
known examples of Art Nouveau are 
Hector (iuimaid’s (1867-1912)* stations of 
the Paris ^Ietlo, dating from 1900. Its 
most extiaoidinaiv manifestation is in 
file architecture of Antonio (»audf (1852- 
1926) in Barcelona: Sagiada Familia, 
1903-26; ('asa Batild, 1905 -7: Casa MilA, 
190.5-7, with their elaborately woHced 
surfaces, their sudden shifts of propor- 
tion, and their obsession -c g., the undu- 
lating fac,ade of the (.asa Mila— with tUe 
curved line. 

1905-45 

THE NATURE OF 20TH CENT. 
ART. Almost the only accurate generali 
zation that can be made fibout 20ih cent, 
art is that it possesses no single, unified 
tendency. 1 here are, however, dominant 
fortes, and it is these which will ulti- 
mately characterize the period in histori- 
cal perspective. Schools and movements 
multi})ly in this century, but there are 
certain fundamental elements: (1) a 
sharp reaction against the classical tradi- 
tion of the West, and a ready acceptance 
of influences from the arts of Africa, 
India. Persia, the Pacific Wands-all the 
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earlier arts in which realism is subordi- 
nate to expressive form; (2) a profoimd 
sense of the dimension of time: the role 
of speed, the ' rapidity of cljange, the 
relativity of point of view; (3) the notion 
of objett-as-cnergy: things are no longer 
seen as solid imprqjnable surfaces but as 
microcosms of invisible universal energy, 
hence unstable and built of forms en- 
tirely new, having nothing to do with 
ftieir visible surfaces; (1) the increasing 
significance of color, which ceases to be 
an attribute of things and becomes an 
independent substance with attributes 
and implications of its own; (5) the idea 
that the unconscious, both personal and 
crllective. has a greater force than the 
rational will, hence the significance of 
unconscious imagery, spontaneous ges- 
ture, and chance; and (6) in the nonwest- 
ern world the universal influence of styles 
developed in the West, particularly the 
styles of abstraction which liberate the 
artist from local tradition and imagery. 

EXPRESSIONISM. With roots in the 
work of Van Gogh, Munch,^ Ensor, and 
Klimt, expressionism as a movement 
emerged in Germany with the founding 
in 1905 of the group of artists called “Dfe 
Brutke”: Ernst-Ludwig Kirchner (1880- 
1938), Erich Heckel (b. 1883), ^and Karl 
Schmidt-Rulloff (b. 188'1). These artists, 
joined in 1906 by Emil Nolde (1867- 
1956) and Max Pechstein (I88I-I955), 
looked for inspiration to the harshness of 
northern medieval art and to primitive 
African an, which now^ for the 1st time 
was looked at aesthetically. Tliey were 
possessed by a strong social and religious 
antagonism against bourgeois society, and 
their subjects were often drawn from the 
lower depths and were expressed with 
brilliant acid color and violent, angular 
shapes. They particularly developed the 
art of the woodcut, creating simple, angu- 
lar forms suited to the cutting medium. 
Other German and Austrian artists who 
worked in an expressionist style were 
Egon Schiele (1890-1918), Oskar Ko- 
koschka (1886-1966) , George Gros/ (1893 
-1959) , and Max Hecl^mann (1884-1950) . 
The latter 2 in particular, with their 
savage imagery of German life betwee»i 
the wars, exemplibed the characteristic 
expressionist content of moral concern 


and 6crce social criticism. Another signifi- 
cant European expressionist was the Pol- 
ish Chaim Soutine (1894-1943) , who, like 
so many artists at this time, was an emi- 
gre in 'Parish and whose imagery was 
largely French— still life, landscape, figure 
—but whose tensions and agonies were 
expressed in thick, swirling impasto and 
dislocations of form. Later important 
examples of expressionism on a large 
public scale were the murals done in 
Mexico and the U.S, by the Mexican 
painters Jos(!* Orozco (1883-1919) and 
Diego Rivera (1886-1957) , both of whom 
were deeply concerned with the social 
and political content of their work. 

FAUVISM. The members of Die 
Brucke were much influenced by the 
work of a grouj) of French j)ainiers who 
in 1905, when a number of them showed 
together for the 1st time in the Salon 
d'Automne in Paris, w'cre dubbed “Les 
Fauves” or "The Wild Beasts": Henri 
Matisse (1869-1954), Georges Rouault 
0871-1958), Andr^ Derain (1880-1954), 
Raoul Dufy (1877-1953), Maurice Vla- 
minck (1876-1958), Albert Marc|uet 
(1875-1947). With the exception of 
Rouault, who went on to create a Chris- 
tian imagery involving prostitutes, evil 
judges, and the Man of Sorrows, these 
artists were far less concerned with social 
problems than were their German con- 
temporaries. Their main objective was to 
develop the implications of the art of 
Seurat, Van Gogh, and Gauguin by the 
use of strokes of brilliant arbitrary color, 
often so separated as to leave empty 
canvas between, and highly simplified 
shapes, composed in a strong surface 
pattern Fauvism as a movement was 
short-lived but, particularly in its use of 
color, it had a permanent effect on 
modern painting. It was Matisse who 
most consistently worked with the Fauve 
principles of color throughout his life. 
His late woiks were composed of organic 
shapes cut from papers which he had 
himself painted in brilliant saturated 
colors. 

CUBISM. Cubism was probably the 
single most fruitful movement of the 
century, affecting as it did the develop- 
ment not only of painting but of sculp- 
ture and architecture as well. Both the 
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form and the content of cubism were 
implicit in the late work of Ce/anne. and 
the movement took root all over Europe 
at roughly the same time, wherever the 
new currents of thought wvc feftilized by 
knowledge ol C(!*7a line's work It was 
Pablo Picasso (b. 1881) and Georges 
Biaque (1882-1903) . however, who 1st 
seriously worked out the appropriate im- 
plications and gave form to the cubist 
vision. Picasso's Dctnoisrllcs d'Ji'/gnon, 
1907-8, was the 1st major work in which 
solid foim is broken into planes, in this 
lase harsh anil angular as though 
wrenched from stability. In the following 
>eai Braque and Picasso liccame close 
fiiends, and began to make paintings 
which were deliberately indistinguishable 
in their earth colors and their increas 
ingly more complex network of inter- 
penetrating planes By 1912. they were 
composing jjictures entirely with supci- 
im[)Osed flat shapes, a structure empha- 
sized by the invention of the collage, in 
which some of the .shapes are actual 
jneies of newspaper, concert tickets, or 
printed wallpaper. This final destruction 
of traditional pictorial depth was funda- 
mental to all future painting, and the 
collage became a new independent 
medium, widely practiced in the 192(Vs by 
the Dada group, in particular by the 
German Kurt Schwitters (1887-1918) , and 
most recently giving birth to the contem- 
porary form of the assemblage, in which 
collage moves from the realm of painting 
into that of sculpture. Picasso and Braque 
grew apart after 19H. Braque went on to 
make out of the cubist spatial structure a 
perfect medium for still-life painting, 
while Picasso used it for essentially ex- 
piessionist purposes, as in his Guernica of 
1937. 

Among the Parisian contemporaries of 
Picasso and Braque were many artists 
who around 1910 began to experiment 
with cubist forms. These were liie men 
who showed in the Salons and attracted 
critical attention and the term “cubism” 
to their work. (By this time in Paris 
independent Salons in which all artists 
were free to show their work had existed 
for 25 years. However, Picasso never 
showed there, but made his work known 
to buyers through the great dealer Daniel 


Henri Kahnweiler In this he again fore-, 
shadowed the future: after World Wat I 
tlie Salons declined in imj^ortance, and 
the pieseiii system of exlfibitions held at 
dealers' galleries, publicized in the piess 
and by critics, was fully osi.iblished.) • 
Albert ' Glei/es (188J-19r>3) and |ean 
Metziiigor (1883-1950) were the theorists 
of the movement, intesested, as was 
)acc)ucs X’illon (1875 1903) . the leadei of 
their gioup, in the simultaneity of visiMi 
in cubism— il'.e seeing of all aspects ®^an 
object at once by the breaking of it up 
into shifting pl.ines Robeit nelauiiay 
(188.5-1911). noted foi his lufjel Town 
seiies. moved close to abstraction in his 
Sitnullunrous Disks of 1912: Ecrnayd 
1 egi'i (1881-1955) expiessed a new on- 
thiisi.isni for industrial life by construct- 
ing figuies out ol c^llndIi(a^ machitielike 
forms. Mail Ghagall (b. 1887). a Russian 
fantasist, adapted the stnulurcsof cubism 
to his own expiessive disloi at ions; and 
Mauel Duchamp’s (b. 1887) Ab/r/e De- 
scending a Slanccise was one of the 
.sensations of the .Armory ShcAv of 1913. 
which I St bToughi to the U.S. the w'ork of 
the European moderns. Other important 
cAibists were )uan Giis (1887-1927) and 
Francis Pic.ibia (1879-1953). 

FUTURISM. An Italian movement, 
futurism w.is affiliated with cubism, Iroih 
because its piogenitors. Tilippo Afarinciti 
(187h-19M) and Giiio .Scveriiii (1883- 
19(>(») , were friends of die Parisian circle 
of culiisis .’ind because they used the style 
to express their progressive sense of time 
and motion. Other futurists were Gia- 
como Balia (1871-1958) and the sculptor 
Umberto Boccioni (1882-1919) . 

DER BLADE REITER. Der Blaue 
Reiter (The Blue Rider) . a group foirned 
in 1911 in Munich by WifSsily Kandinsky 
(18(i6-19M) and Franz Marc (1880-1919) 
and later joined by Paul Klee (1879-19'10) 
was the renter of the cubist style in 
Germany, most particularly in the work 
of Marc, who was killed in the War, and 
Klee, w'lio made out of culrist structure 
his own cryptic, miniature style. 

ABSTRACT Pi^lNTING.* Pure ab 
straction was the 1st of the modern 
movements not to receive its main im- 
pulse from Paris, though Delaunay and 
the expatriate Czech Franz Kupka (1871- 
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1957; Diski, 1912) contributed to its ori- 
gin. 1 he 2 major theorists and practi- 
tioners of abstraction were Wassily Kan- 
dinsky in Munich and Piet Mondrian 
(1872-1044) in Holland Each arrived at 
abstraction around 1011 by a very differ- 
ent development and with very (lifferem 
results. Their work represents the 2 his- 
toric poles of .abstract painting; the or- 
ganic and the geometrical, the expression- 
ht and the restrained, the romantic and 
ihe^^^assic. Kandinsky's color abstractions, 
the 1st of which was perhaps done in 
water color, developed out of a richly 
colorful style that had been strongly 
influeticed by the Fauves. They were 
ctjmposed of a variety of loose strokes and 
touches, all held together by color, tone, 
and movement. In 1912 Kandinsky's 
book, Cona*,ninff the Spiritiwl in Art, 
expounded his theories of the metaphysi- 
cal meaning ol color harmonies. Mon- 
drian, on the other hatid, coming out of 
Dutch realism and An Nouveau, was 
greatly affected by cubism, and in a scries 
of Trees, '1909-11, he moved from deli- 
rate realism through increasi'ng linearity 
to a basic "plus-minus” pattern— gridlike, 
but so sensitively composed that it fa 
never mechanical. With Theo van Docs- 
berg (1883-19:H) he founded in 1917 De 
Stijl, a revolutionary review of the arts 
which particularly attracted architects like 
J. J. P. Oud (1890-1963) and G. T. 
Rietvcld (1888-1964) ,' and whose name 
became attached to the severely recti- 
linear style of Mondrian and his fol- 
lowers, also called "ncoplasticism.” Mon- 
drian had a monklike austerity and a 
belief in the value of utter purity, which 
led him to limit himself to tlie ,S primary 
colors, plus black and white, and to 
employ only right-angle forms. In 1910 he 
came to New York, where he experi- 
mented with smaller color areas, juxta- 
posed so as to create optical movement 
{Broadway Boogie-Woogie ) , and where 
his personality and art influenced young 
pa'inters such as Robert Motherwell (1>. 
1915). 

Kandinsky's own spontaneous style be- 
came more schematic and geometri/ed 
when he went in the 1920’s to icacji at 
the Bauhaus.' the great German school oi 


design founded by Walter Gropius in 
1919 and later closed by Hitler. There 
the most powerful influences were the 
ideas of neoplasticism and the Russian 
construcw’vist ^ Kasimir Malevich (1878- 
1935) . Three of the major figuies at the 
Bauhaus— Lyoncl Feiningcr (1871-1956), 
Las/16 Moholy-Nagy (1895-1946), and 
Josef Albers (b. 1888)— all came in the 
1930’s to the LI.S., where the latter 2 
helped to revolutionize the teaching of 
art and design. Although Kandinsky 
never went to the U.S., his works were 
collected by the Guggenheim family and 
exhibited in New \'ork in the 1940’s, 
where they influenced a new generation 
of artists. Another influence was the 
teaching of the German artist Hans Hof 
mann (1880-1966), who taught in the 
U.S. from 1932, and whose work from 
1910 on rej)resenied an effort at synthesis 
of the 2 poles of absiiaction. 

DADA AND SURREALISM. In 1916 a 
grou[) of artists in Zuiich taking refuge 
from the war- Jean Arp (1887-1966) and 
the poets Trist.in Tsara and Richard 
Huelsen beck— picked for themselves the 
nonsense word "Dacia” to express their 
feeling that all traditional seriousness 
about high art was foolish. Picabia, 
Diuhamp, and Max l insi (b 1891) laicr 
joined the group in Paris, and exhibitions 
were held in whicli the aim was to shock 
the beholder by displaying ordinary ob- 
jects. such as urinals, and extraordinary 
objects, such as a mustachioed Mona Lisa, 
with all the solemnity ot a work of art. 
The point was not to (onfer seiious 
meaning on the objects so much as to 
satirize and destroy the notion of serious 
meaning in art as it had traditionally 
existed. Visitors were also assaulted by 
sudden blackouts, nonsense readings, and 
false disasters. In all these attitudes and 
actions the Dada group proved to be 
what they would certainly have disowned 
at the time— the founders of a tradition, 
now' very active in the current interna- 
tional "scene” of Pop art and Hap- 
penings. 

Surrealism, a term coined by the poet- 
critic Guillaume Apollinaire (1880-1918) 
in 1917. was developed in the 1920's in 
Paris by some of the Dada artists, to- 
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gether witli Andre Masson (1896-1967), 
Joan Mird (h 1893) , Salvador Dali (b. 
1901), ^’\cs T anguy (1900-193')), Gior- 
gio di Cliiruo (b. 1888), and the French 
jjocts Louis Aragon, Andie Bi%ton, and 
Paul fluaril. Philosojiliically the move- 
ment diew on Fi endian ideas of the 
unconscious, pictoiially it repicsenied a 
reaction against the discipline of cubism 
and geoinetiic art One aspect of suneal- 
isin, e\emplihcd by Dali, is the highly 
lea I isiic lendenng of impossible objects, 
or oidinary objects in extraordinary rela- 
tions T his kind of surrealism coiiiinued 
to be j)i act iced by the Belgian artists 
Rene Magritte (1898-1967) and Paul 
Del\au\ (b 1897). Another and more 
fr mil 111 development was the invention of 
abstract organic forms, as in the work of 
Mird and Arp. Masson and Frnst con- 
tributed the inlluential idea of “auto- 
matic W'riting” ('or drawing) as a signifi- 
cant lecord tA spontaneous, subconscious 
gesture. Both Masson and Frnst lived in 
New York during \Vorld War II (Dali 
and Tanguy weic also there, and Du- 
champ had li\ed in New' York since 
191^0) and established important contacts 
with younger American artists, some of 
whom, like Arshile Gorky (1961-18) and 
William de Kooning (b. 1901) , had 

themselxes emigrated from Fiirope as 
V>nng men. 

19 ' 15-68 

ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM. With 

the apjjcarance of a group of artists 
known as the “New York School’’— Mark 
Rothko (b. 1903), de Kooning, Fran/ 
Kline (1910-1962), Mothervell, Barnett 
Newman (b. 1903), Adolph Gottlieb (b. 
1903), William Baziotes (1912-1966), 
Jackson Pollock (1912-1956) —American 
artists became for the Isl time full par- 
ticipants in the international artistic 
world. The U.S. had always, since John 
.Singleton Copley (1738-1813), had a 
powerful tradition of realism, ranging 
from the mid-19th-cent. landscape and 
genre painters through Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910), Thomas Eakins (1844- 
1916), and Edw'ard Hopper (1882- 
1967) , but its role in relation to the 


European discoveries since impressionism^ 
had been largely that of pupil and 
assimilator Many things contributed to 
the chaise, the most immediate being 
direct personal contact for American 
artists with European modernists whcji 
expatriated themsel,ves during World 
War II. What took place in the U.S. was 
a leap into abstraction* that had the 
character of the Kierkegaardian leap of 
faitli, full of exaltation and anxiety aird 
of a strength sufheient to make •itself 
felt during the postwar years as a genu- 
inclv new movement. 

TTie work of Pollock, de Kooning, and 
Kliire introduced a new conception of the 
canvas as an over-.tll hcTcl of force ^in 
whi(h the drama of painting itself is 
enacted, and in w'hich personal gesture is 
of primary significance. RotRko, Newman, 
aird (iottlieb. working like the others on 
a new large sc.de, concenir.ited on the 
massive, single, contemplative image in 
which ex|)erimenial color relationships 
pl.iy a major role. Postwar European 
abstraction developed along Similar lines 
in the wort of Pierre Soulages (b. 1919), 
Nicolas de St.ael (191 1-.5.3) , Hans Har- 
Tnng (1) 1904) , and others, but for the 
1st time in interaction with American 
work rather than as inventor and master, 
and in (ouniries outside France the* im- 
pact of New York was often greater than 
that of Paris. 

The various styles of abstraciicvi, 
though personal and hence individually 
different, became in the aggregate a new 
international style, spreading rapidly due 
to the new mobility of travel, the ease of 
reproduction, and the growth of interna- 
tional loan exhibitions. Artists in Eastern 
Europe, particularly in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, were deeply influenced by the new 
abstraction as they tried to break away 
from the prescribed socialist realism 
which h.id been the official Soviet style 
since the early 1920’s. At that time, after 
approving an initial burst of moderrysm 
connected with the Revolution, the Soviet 
government had reversed its [position and 
suppressed the ni(^dcrn movement, caus- 
ing the exile of such major figures as 
Kandinsky, Malevich, Pevsner, and Cha- 
gall. Abstract painting, which does in fact 
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give visual expression to the modern 
sense of personal, emotional, and imagi- 
native freedom and thus carries some of 
the most advariced values of individual- 
istic western civilization, continues to be 
• resisted by official-Communist culture, 
which asserts the supremacy of social over 
individual values. (Ironically, conven- 
tional opinion* in the West, particularly 
in the l/.S., has often regarded abstract 
act as dangerously "socialistic," imagina- 
tive r freedom here being linked with 
anarchy and the destruction of traditional 
community values.) The new interna- 
tional style was also the model for artists 
outside the European tradition, whose 
struggle was not political but rather 
cultural, since they had to assimilate 
modernism to centuries-old traditional 
patterns. Tlife results have of necessity 
been more imitative than inventive, but 
such figures as Japan's Zao-wou-ki (b. 
1920) and Ken/o Okada (b. 1902) repre- 
sent original contributions to modern 
painting. 

The lateV 1950’s saw a reaction against 
the dramatic, emotional consent of ab- 
stract expressionism and toward a greater 
impersonality and objectivity in works di 
an. One aspect of this reaction, to be 
seen in the work of Robert Rauschenberg 
(b.«'1925) and Jasper Johns (b. 1930), 
was the conferring of a new kind of 
aesthetic status on such common objects 
a| mattresses and beer cans. This innova- 
tion was followed by the introduction of 
a whole range of themes derived from pop- 
ular, commercial imagery by a group that 
came to be known as the "Pop" artists. An- 
other trend was the development of hard- 
edge, or "post-painterly," abstraction by 
such figures as Ellsworth Kelly (b. 1923), 
Kenneth Nolarfd (b. 1924) , and Frank 
Stella (b. 1936) , who use the traditional 
materials of paint and canvas but often 
combine modular units in constructivist 
fashion to create complex patterns of 
lin^, color, and shape. Their experiments 
in color relations link them to such older 
European figures as Victor Vasarely (b. 
1908) and the Groi^pe de Recherche 
Visuel (founded in Paris in 1960) , who 
work with the physical properties of light 
and color to dreate the optical illusion of 


actual movement on a surface. One of the 
convictions held by the.se artists is the 
importance of anonymity and imperson- 
ality. They also feel the need to relate 
their wo^k to tfhe discoveries of science. 

SCULPTURE 

1800-1910 

NEOCLASSICAL SCULPTURE. In the 
1st half of the 19th cent, sculpture was 
largely dominated by neoclassical style 
and subject matter. The two neoclassical 
masters, the Dane Bertel Thorwaldsen 
(1768-1844) and the Italian Antonio 
Canova (1757-1822), set a pattern which 
went unchallenged and continued to be 
practiced throughout the century by such 
men as James Pradier (1792-1852; Ata- 
lanta at Her Toilet, 1830) and Giovanni 
Duprd (1817-82; Sappho, 1857). The 
most characteristic sculptural expression 
of the period was the monument, usually 
publicly commissioned to honor a na- 
tional hero. Numerous 19th cent, monu- 
ments of this kind remain, but for the 
most part their creators have been for- 
gotten. Among the most famous is the 
Arc de Triomphe, on which the central 
relief group, Departure of the Volunteers, 
18.36, by Francois Rudd (1784-1855), is a 
fine example of dramatic romantic ex- 
pression in neoclassical form. The monu- 
mental tradition was carried on to the 
end of the century in such works as the 
Statue of Liberty, 1886, by Frdddric 
Auguste Bartholdi (1834-1904) and the 
Adams Memorial, 1891, by the American 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907) . 

On a smaller, more private scale were 
the portrait busts of David d'Angers 
(1788-1856) and the animal sculptures 
of Antoine Louis Barye (1795-1875). 
The most expressive sculpture of the 
midcentury was done by Daumier, who 
made many studies of figures and heads 
which he considered only as personal 
sketches and of which few have been 
preserved. Degas, too. made powerful 
little wax studies of dancers which he cast 
in bronze but did not exhibit. A gentle 
genre realism was practiced by Jules 
Dalou (1838-1902), while the Belgian, 
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Constantin Meunier (1831-1905), taking 
up sculpiuie after a caieer in painting, 
continued to create heioic images of the 
working man (The Puddler) . Jean Bap- 
tiste Carpeaux (1827-75) j^rodiced clas- 
sical sculptuie, hut wiili a new feeling of 
directness and realism, his stone group, 
The Dance, done for the Paris Opera 
House, 1865-69, had the compliment 
paid to it of a horile of ink thrown at one 
of the nude figures, winch were leli to be 
obscene not because of their nudity but 
Ijccause of their expressiveness. 

RODIN. By far the gieatest sculptor of 
the 19th cent w.is Auguste Rodin (1810- 
1917) 1‘oimed c^ssentially bs a study of 
Michelangelo and by painstaking obser- 
\ation of nude models in mo\ement and 
in lepose, Rodin pioduced scul[)ture 
which in iis monunientality climaxed the 
Renaissance figuial tiadition, in its dra- 
matic realism expressed the 19ih cent . 
and in its innosations foreshadowed the 
20ih On the appear.iiice ol his 1st major 
piece The A^e of ninnzc. 1877. Rodin 
was accused of liaMiig achieved such 
convincing lealism by making a cast of a 
live voutig man, latei objections were 
rai.sed to the expiessive lealism of his 
of Calais, 1881-Hb, and to the 
insullicient dignity of his Balzac, 1891-98. 
In Man Walking, 1888, and other figuies 
he used anatomical fiagnientaiion as an 
e\j)ressive means, and the surface of his 
bron/es retains the rough marks of the 
sculptor’s touch in clay. 

1910-68 

CUBISM AM) CONSTRUCTIVISM. 
Sculpture in the 20th cent, has had a 
cleveloj)meni nioie closely 'dated to 
painting than at any time during the 
|)iececling century. Leaving public com- 
missions to the academic lealist, modern 
independent sculptors have partici[)alecl 
to the full in the visual revolution, i.e., in 
the denial of naturalism and the inven- 
tion of new forms based on a new view of 
reality. 

Much ol modern sculpture has grown 
from the cubist vision, Picasso himself in 
his Head of 1910 having created volume 
out of angled planes. In Raymond Du- 


champ-V'illon’s (18^6-1918) The Horse, ^ 
1914, form is entiiely bioken up and 
reconstituted into separate elements, 
which combine to express the movement 
rather iha*n the surface appearance of the 
animal This destruction of solid 3-di-, 
mensional form and reconstruction into 
multidimensional form was also accom- 
plished in the \ears before* World War I 
in the work of .Alexander .\rchipenko 
(1887-1964). Heiiii Laurens (1885*- 
1951), and jaccpies Lipchitz (b. IJ^l) . 
Lheir productions were cieated by a new 
method, b) nie.ins of which a piece of 
sculpture was constructed out of separate 
pieces of m.itenal Previously, the 2 tradi- 
tional ways ol m.iking sculptuie had begn 
either to tut away from solid material or 
to mold the object, using a plastic maie- 
lial. The new method was 1ft delinitively 
followed by the Russian constiuctivists 
Vladimir latlin (b. ^85) and the 

biothers Naum (»abo (b 1890) and 
.Antoine Pevsnei (b. 1886), all of whom 
were gre.itly influenced by cubism and by 
collage. Itself a (onstiiKlivist medium, 
('..dio’s Jlrfid, 1910, is constructed of 
sheets ol non bent and folded like pajiCT 
s* that the hollows of sjiate are an 
intiiiisic pail of the slnuture. Oalio and 
Pevsner soon made completely abstract 
lotms out ol such new materials, as 
plastic, steel, and nylon thread, with such 
titles as Tianshicent Variation on a 
Spheric Theme (Cabo, 1937). Other no- 
table constiuciiviM sculptors arc Julio 
Gon/alcs (1876-1942), David Smith 
(1906-65), and Richard Lippold (b. 
1915). 

KINETIC SCULPTURE. Important 
coiitemjioiary developments resulting 
from the tonsiruciivist revolution include 
"kinetic*' sculpture Alexander Calder (b. 
1898) began making wire "drawings in 
space" and in the early 19.30’s constructed 
the 1st mobile: a structure of flat iron 
shapes and w'ires so composed and bal- 
anced that it moves with air currents. 
Nicolas Schofler (b. 1912) introduced tVie 
electric motor as the source of movement 
along with light, color, and sound in a 
kind of grand syniResis of the arts. Jean 
I inguely (b. 192.5) went beyond Calder's 
playful humor in his sardonic "meta- 
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machines" which are intended to destroy 
themselves as they operate. The use of 
electronics for both movement and light 
has become an important area of investi- 
gation in kinetic sculpture today. 

. FOUND OBJECTS AND JUNK 
SCULPTURE. Probably the earliest ob- 
jet trouvS in sculpture was the metal 
cheese server in Picasso's Glass of Ab- 
sinthe, 1912. The Dada artists originated 
/he phrase, though their interest was in 
the/iature of tFie object itself rather than 
in its transformation into part of a con- 
structed sculpture. Picasso’s Goat, 1950. is 
an example of the latter— a bronze casting 
of a lifelike animal figure constructed out 
of bicycle parts, toy cars, and other bits of 
junk. Eduardo Paolozzi (b. 1924) and 
Richard Stankiewicz (b. 1924) are 2 
major figures whose sculpture is made in 
this way. Louise Nevelson (b. 1900) does 
not cast but 'builds directly with an 
enormous variety of objects, constructing 
hugh boxlike reliefs encased in wood, 
which approach the quality of a total 
environment. 

ORGANIC SCULPTURE. Another 
trend in 20th-cent. sculpture was the 
concern not so much with space. mo\^'- 
ment, and mechanics as with the simplifi- 
cation of volume so as to bring sculptured 
forms closer to the basic forms and 
rhytlims of nature. Biology rather than 
physics has been its inspiration. Con- 
stantin Brancusi (1876-1957), a Hun- 
garian who worked in Paris from 1904, 
was influenced by cubist planarity but 
even more by archaic Mediterranean 
.sculpture and his feeling for such natural 
phenomena as the egg and the water- 
polished stone. He advanced from his 
simplified heads of 1910-20 to the more 
completely abstract forms of the Fish, 
1928, and Bird in Space, 1940. Amadeo 
Modigliani’s (1884-1920) painting as 
well as his sculpture was influenced by 
Brancusi, whose close friend he was. Jean 
Ar^ (1888-1966) worked his way from 
organic shapes in cut paper and in relief 
toward sculpture in the round, the latter 
purely abstract, but with the smooth, 
irregular curving shapes of a snowdrift, a 
sleeping cat, or a nude woman. In Eng- 
land, sculpture was revitalized by Henry 
Moore (b. 1898), who like Brancusi has 


always used the traditional media of 
wood, stone, and bronze. He has pro- 
gressed from purely formal organic shapes 
to an increasing interest in the human 
figure, n'hich, he has interpreted in terms 
of the natural rhythms of solid and void, 
convex and concave. His monumental 
reclining figures, made for an outdoor 
setting, take on the character of Mother 
Earth herself. Barbara Hepworth (b. 

1903) makes abstract forms of wood and 
stone which express the movements of 
nature. In the postwar period Seymour 
Lipton (b. 1903) and Isamu Noguchi (b. 

1904) have worked primarily in the 
organic mode. 

EXPRESSIONIST SCULPTURE. Ex 
pressionist sculptors tend to be concerned 
with the human figure, distorted for emo- 
tional effect and spiritual meaning. Wil- 
helm Lembruck’s (1881-1919) Standing 
Youth, 1913, uses elongation to express 
pathos and vulnerability. Alberto Giaco- 
metti’s (1906-1966) bronze figuies are 
reduced to the dimensions of a structure 
of nerves, while Germaine Richier (1904- 
1959) created the effect of the tearing 
apart of nerves and flesh. A very different 
kind of expressionism is found in the 
later works of Jacques Lipschitz, such as 
the Minotaur, where human and animal 
forces are expressed in heavy, curving, 
twisting shapes. 

RECENT TRENDS. ’’Pop’’ sculpture 
is a reprise of Dada wit with a distinctly 
American flavor. It is characterized by a 
fusion of sculpture and painting (Jim 
Dine. Marisol) and by a desire to make of 
sculpture not a single object but a total 
environment (George Segal) . In "mini- 
mal" sculpture, where the work is com- 
posed of flat, geometrical, or bulging 
organic forms, the impulse is essentially 
constructivist, both in technique and in 
the desire for impersonality. The Eng- 
lishman Anthony Caro (b. 1924) has been 
an important originator in this mode. 

ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN 

1800-99 

19TH.CENT. REVIVALISM. 19lhcent. 
architecture was characterized by a series 
of revival styles: primarily neoclassical 
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and pure Gothic in the 1st half of the 
century, and picturesque and eclectic 
mixtures of Neo-Renaissance and neo- 
baroque in the 2nd half. Some magnifi- 
cent monuments have resjiltedfc Charles 
Barry’s Houses of Parliament in London, 
the Paris of Napoleon III, and the great 
museums and opera houses of Europe, as 
well as many buildings whose high degree 
of decorative articulation has come to be 
appreciated anew in modern times For 
the progressive minds of the later 19th 
cent., however, such historicism became 
increasingly intolerable. The ardent 
Gothicist, .Augustus Welby Norihmore 
Pugin (1812-52), bclie\ed that architec- 
ture expressed the character of an age, 
and that the virtue of mediev.d society 
could be deduced from the beauty of its 
buildings: he concluded that the building 
of Gothic was essential for the spiritual 
health of modern society, which with the 
advent of industrialism had become mean- 
spirited and ugly. The creators of modern 
architectuie agreed with his piernise, l)ut 
repudiated his conclusion: for them, only 
that society could be healthy which de\ el- 
oped its own style out of its own condi- 
tions, materials, and aspirations. The 
desire to formulate a distinctive modern 
style of architecture resulted from a grow- 
ing awareness of modernity shared by all 
the art.s. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVE.NfENT. 
IQlh-cenl. sources of modern design were 
in their time completely unrelated and 
even antithetical: the English Arts and 
Crafts movement and the iron and steel 
constructions of the engineers. William 
Morris (1831-96), trained as an architect 
and painter and repelled by the cheap, 
ornate, inorganic quality of .ue textiles, 
utensils, and furniture produced by the 
factories of the 185()’s, made the crucial 
decision to become, not a painter with- 
drawn from the crass world, but a de- 
signer and head of a 6rm of designers 
who would devote themselves to making 
objects of solid craftsmanship and honest 
design. Morris’ medievalism and particu- 
larly his rejection of the machine put him 
at odds with his own theory of art for the 
people, but his stubborn belief that 
present-day society should produce valid 
design and his establishment of the dig- 


nity of craftsmansliip weic \ery impor- 
tant to the following continental genera-* 
tion. With his architect fiicnd Philip 
Webb (1831-1915) he dosigned his own 
home. I'lTc Red House, in 1859. also a 
model for the European modernists in its^ 
simple, imdecoratcd forms and in the fact 
that conscious craftsmanship was applied 
to exeiv detail of a middle ^lass home. 

ENGINEERING STRUCTURES: 
IRON AND STEEL. At a time wheu 
architecture was defined as the prna- 
mental part of a building, the new 
demands of indiistiial life were giving 
birth to pinely functional structmes, such 
as bridges and railway stations, in which 
the plnsic.il lequiremeiits and the nature 
of the materials detei mined the form of 
the siructuie. .\n impiessive early ex- 
ample was the Clifton Suspwision Bridge 
of 1836 by I. K. Brunei (1806-59). with 
its simple, sweeping curve^and total lack of 
adornment. I'he same architect, witli Sir 
M D. Wyatt (1H2(L77). built Paddington 
St.itioii ill London. 1852-51. where glass 
supported by slender iron columns and 
ribs served *10 enclose the large space of 
the train shed. Joseph Paxton’s (1801-65) 
ttrystal Palace, built to house the 1st 
international exhibition (London, 1851), 
was a piophetic structure of prefabricated 
iron ,ind glass parts, spanning an 
preccdentedly enormous sjrace. The skele- 
tal structure and consecjuent lightness 
resulting from the* load bearing powers of 
the slender iron shafts and large quarV 
tities of non load bearing glass looked 
forward to one of the most characteristic 
forms cjf the 20th cent., the curtain wall. 
Probably the best-known 19th cent, iron 
structure, also built for an international 
exhibition (Paris, 1889), is the Eiffel 
Lower. Designed by the French engineer 
(iustave Eiffel (18.V2-1923) as an open- 
work structure of small iron and steel 
beams, its upward thrust and sense of 
release from earth were very appealing to 
the constructivists. 

THE .SKYSCRAPER AND THE Cftl- 
CAGO SCHOOL. Developments in steel 
manufacture by 1R90 made possible the 
skeletal construction of the skyscraper, 
whi^h w'as for a long time a primarily 
American phenomenon. Louis Sullivan's 
(1856-1924) Wainwright Building in .St. 
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Louis, 1890-91, was the 1st in which the 
uniform gridlike appearance reveals the 
structure (despite the ornament and the 
top cornice, which are reminiscent of 
traditional masonry buildings) .'Other im- 
f^portant industrial buildings in Chicago 
were the Marshall Field Wholesale Build- 
ing of 1885, built by Flenry Hobson 
Richardson (1838-86), a pioneer in the 
use of large, simple masses and an impor- 
tant influence on Sullivan; and Burnham 
and Root’s MonVidnock Block of 1890-91. 
Frank Lloyd Wright (1869-1959) was also 
associated with the Chicago school 
through his early studies with Sullivan, 
though his major contribution has been 
in the field of organic domestic architec- 
ture (Ross House, 1902; Bear Run, 1936). 

Apart from steel, the most important 
modern material developed in the 19th 
cent., hut not widely exploited until the 
20th, was reinforced concrete, an aggre- 
gate which combines the compression 
strength of concrete and the tensile 
strength of steel. I'he French architect 
Auguste Pevret (1874-19.54) was the 1st to 
develop fully the possibilities -of this new 
material (flats at 25 bis Rue Franklin, 
Paris, 1902-3; Notre-Dame du Rainey, 
Paris, 1922-23) , which was further devel- 
oped by his Swiss-born student Le Cor- 
busier (Chailes Idouard Jeannetet, 1887- 
1965) and the Italian engineer-architect 
Pier Luigi Nervi (b. 1891) 

1900-68 

EARLY MODERNISM. Apart from Per 
ret, the major French contributor to early 
modernism was Tony Gamier (1869- 
1948) , whose plans for an Industrial City 
were made as early as 1901, exhibited in 
1904, and published in 1918. Gamier, 
with his statement that "in architecture, 
truth is the result of calculations made to 
satisfy known necessities with known 
materials," clearly states the case not only 
against Beaux-Arts academicbm but 
against all historical architecture which 
embodies "false principles’ —i.e., con- 
siderations* other than the purely func- 
tional. This extreme ’position has never 
been consistently followed by modern 
architects, but it implies an attitude 
toward the past which the architects, like 


the painters, required in order to achieve 
their revolutionary changes. Garnier’s de- 
signs were extraordinarily advanced in 
their conception of town planning, in 
their tecirnicaj inventions (e.g., the canti- 
lever principle) , and in the flat, clear, 
uncluttered lines of the buildings. 

British and Austrian architects were 
pioneers in the development of the new 
modern style which, in the effort to cast 
away the habits of eclecticism, strove 
toward simplicity of form and, where 
ornament was used, toward the invention 
of original ornamental forms. In the 
Glasgow School of Art, 1896-1907, by 
Charles Rennie McIntosh (1868-1928), 
there is no element drawn from period 
styles. The austere masses of the walls 
and the large plain windows are com- 
bined, in the interiors, with an intricate 
rectilinear design of pillars and galleries 
which look forward to abstract geometric 
painting. The interior wall designs of the 
Cranston Tea Room in Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow, 1897-98, with their slim, hieratic 
figures, establish a link with the Viennese 
designers of the Sezession, who subse- 
quently invited McIntosh to Vienna, 
where he designed a Music Room for the 
founder of the Wiener Werkstatte After 
McIntosh, British architecture, like Amer- 
ican architecture generally after the Chi- 
cago Exhibition of 1893, fell back into a 
reaction against the new movements and 
a return to "neo" styles, while the most 
advanced work was being done by Aus- 
trian and German architects. The Vien- 
nese Joseph Hoffmann’s (1870-1955) Con- 
valescent Home at Purkersdorf, 1903-4, 
w4th its flat, unadorned lines, could easily 
be dated in the 20’s, while his major work, 
the Palais Stoclet in Bricssels, 1905, has 
the "streamlined” quality of the 30's. The 
Steiner House, 1910, in Vienna by Adolf 
Loos (1870-1933) could similarly be mis- 
dated. The older Viennese architect Otto 
Wagner (1841-1918), stimulated by the 
work of his followers, built the Post Office 
Savings Bank in Vienna in 1905, a build- 
ing in which the structural facts of load- 
bearing vertical members and curtain 
wall (in this case a vaulted glass ceiling) 
are expressed with great visual clarity. 

BEHRENS. The most important Ger- 
man architect of this period was Peter 
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Behrens (1868-1940), who expressed the 
reaction of the 1st decade of the 20th 
cent, against not only period styles but 
also the elaboration and the increasingly 
hothouse aestheticism of Ark Noifieau, a 
reaction comparable in its seriousness and 
austerity to that of the cubist painters 
against the patterned decorativeness of 
the art of the 189()’s. Behrens was influen- 
tial not only through his b'lildings, such 
as the AEG Turbine Factory (Berlin, 
1909), but through his emphasis on sim- 
plicity and excellence of design for all 
kinds of industrial products and through 
his effect on his disciples, among whom 
were 3 of the great architects of the 
century: Le Corbusier. Ludwig Mies Van 
der Rohe (1886-1969^, and Walter 
Gropius (1883-1969) 

THE BAUHAUS AND THE INTER 
NATIONAL STYLE. Ihe work of 
Giopius bcfoic World War I (Fagus Fac- 
tory, 1911; Model f actory for the Werk- 
bund Exhibition, Cologne, 1914) devel- 
oped the ideas of Behrens and established 
many of the principles of the 20ih-cent. 
style-smooth lines, corners without viv 
ibly massive supports, walls of glass with 
only the slenderest of steel supporting 
beams~all adding up to a visual state- 
ment of tethnological mastery over new 
materials. In 1919 Gropius founded the 
Staatliche Bauhaus, a workshop and 
school, in which the style later christened 
by Alfred Barr as the “international 
style" was worked out not only in build- 
ing (Gropius’ Bauhaus at Dessau, 1925) 
but in typography, painting, and indus- 
trial design. The Bauhaus was the realiza- 
tion of William Morris’ desire for high 
standards of design in ordinary objects, 
here enthusiastically applied to the prod- 
ucts of the machine; and its style put a 
permanent mark on the 2()th cent. visual 
environment. Gropius’ belief in anony- 
mous group design and in the importance 
of relating architecture to actual social 
needs and problems (e.g., the importance 
of mass housing) were later adopted by 
the Architect’s Cooperative which he 
founded in Cambridge, Mass. 

MIES VAN DER ROHE. The director 
of the Bauhaus (at Dessau from 1930; 
moved to Berlin, 1932) until its closing 
under Hitler in 1933 was Mies Van der 


Rohe, who had planned the Wiessenhof 
Housing Exhibit of 1927 (including build- 
ings by Gropius and Corbusier as well as 
by himself)^ in which models of future 
mass housing were displayed. His elegant 
Barcelona Pavilion. 1929— lor which his , 
famous Barcelona chains were designed— 
was the pioiotype of the “glass box" 
which became so well known. Like 
Gropius, Mies went to America in the 
1930’s, and from his position at the* 
Illinois Institute of TecMiolc^gy (wljcjjse 
building he designed, 1910) he influenced 
a whole generation of architects and 
designers. His spare, skeletal Seagram 
House in New York, 1955-58, is a recent 
example of his epigtam, “less is more." ^ 

LE CORBUSIER. The 3rd of the great 
shapers of the 2()th-ceni. style was Le 
(Corbusier, whose tremendoift influence 
on architects lias come not only fiom his 
buildings (Villa Savoie at I'oissy, 1929-31; 
Swiss Pavilion at the (^itd llniversitaire of 
Paris, 1931-32. Unite'* d’Habitation at 
Marseilles, 1952; the Capital at Chandi- 
garh, India, beginning 1950) hut in his 
writings (k'hs line Nouvelle Architec- 
ture, 1923. La J'tlle Rurtieuse, 1925). in 
which he expressed his intense convic- 
tions about the classical purity of propor- 
tion in modein architecture aiul about 
the qualities of the machine as a model 
for architectural form. Le (Corbusier, who 
was himself a Purist painter, is an out- 
standing example *of the profound con- 
nectic^n between the cubist .ind construc- 
tivist vision and that of the architects of 
the international style. Another example 
of this link is the Schreider House in 
Utrecht, Holland, built by Gerrit Riet- 
veld (1888-1964) in 1923-24; Rietveld 
was a member of De Stijl, a group which 
grew out of cubism and mcluded Mon- 
drian and Van Doesburg, and the house, 
with its structure of lines and planes and 
lack of any fixed point of view from which 
to be observed, is a 3-dimensional transla- 
tion of a De Stijl painting. 

The most consistent exponent of tlie 
international style in the postwar world 
has been the firm of Skidmore, Owings, 
and Merrill, whose major designer is 
Gordon Bunschaft (b. 1909), but which 
has inherited the Gropius principles of 
group design. The Lever Building in New 
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York, 1950-52, was the Jst of a series of 
elegant glass office towers (Pepsi-Cola, 
Union Carbide, Chase Manhattan) that 
established the style (unfortun^ately often 
cheapened by its imitators) of American 
‘ commercial building both at home and 
abroad. 

EXPRESSIONISM. Expressionism in 
architecture is 'a rather vague term which 
can nevertheless be used to characterize 
Those ideas and forms which stress sculp- 
tura^ shape anti personal or organic feel- 
ing as opposed to an emphasis on ration- 
ality, technology, and objective geometri- 
cal proportion. It has its roots in the 
work of Gaudi; in the plans and drawings 

the Italian Antonio Sant* Elia (1880- 
1916) , whose Citth Nuova project of 1914 
aroused great interest; and in the work of 
Eric Mendelsohn (1887-1953) in Germany 
in the 20's (Schocken Department Store, 
Stuttgart, 1927) . In the post-World War 
II period a reaction against the strin- 
gencies of the international style led to a 
renewal of expressionist feeling, even on 
the part of such creators of the classic 
style as Le Corbusier. Le'' Corbusier’s 
Chapel of Notre-Dame du Haut at Ron- 
champ, 1950-54, with its swelling rocSf, 
fortresslike walls, and mysterious lighting 
from irregularly scattered windows, is a 
highly personal statement. So too is the 
soaring, sculptural TWA Building at 
Kennedy Airport, 1960, by Eero Saarinen 
/1910-61) the Finnish-American architect 
whose earlier General Motors Technical 
and Research Center (Warren, Mich., 
1946-55) was a perfect Miesian glass 
box. 

BRUTALISM. Brutalism is a term 
loosely derived from bSton brut, or 
poured concrete, which is left with the 
rough cast mirks of the wooden forms 
visible on the surface, and is therefore 
opposite in feeling to the smooth perfec- 
tion of the glass curtain wall. Related 
qualities are the use of thick, massive 
forms, deeply inset fenestration, and a 
visual irregularity or complexity of struc- 
ture such as that found in Paul Rudolph’s 
(b. 1918) 'School of Art and Architecture 
at Yale University, *1964. Le Corbusier 


again provides an example in his Maisons 
Jaoul at Neuilly, Paris, 1945-56. Another 
is the Richards Medical Research Build- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania, 
1958-60,^ by the Estonian-born American 
Louis I. Kahn (b. 1901) , whose powerful 
and unconventional personality has been, 
like Frank Lloyd Wright's earlier, an 
important influence on the generation of 
architects now coming to maturity. The 
work of the Finn, Alvar Aalto (b. 1898), 
is related to brutalism, though his use of 
native timber and brick in such buildings 
as the Technical College at Otaniemi, 
Finland, 1955, is more natural and or- 
ganic than doctrinaire. 

THE CONTEMPORARY INTER 
NATIONAL STYLE. It is. however, mis- 
leading to apply the term international 
style only to the classic modernism devel- 
oped in the 1920’s and 1930’s, since the 
various more expressionistic postwar 
styles have also been international in 
scope. Because of its close link with 
modern technology and the abstract sim- 
plicity of its formal idiom, modern archi- 
tecture has been relatively easily assimi- 
lated to a great many indigenous tradi- 
tions, and important modern architects 
have emerged all over the world. An 
outstanding example of the fusion of 
traditional style with modern forms and 
methods is found in Japan, whose tradi- 
tional architecture was itself an influence 
on modernism, particularly through the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright. For exam- 
ple, Ken/o Tange (b. 1913), who be- 
longed to a group of Bauhaus-trained 
architects in Tokyo in the 1930’s, has 
built since the war a number of impor- 
tant buildings such as the Kurayoshi 
Town Hall, 1956, which uses form- 
marked concrete in a way that is both 
completely contemporary and reminiscent 
of the wooden temples of traditional 
Japan. Other outstanding examples of 
such assimilation of modern technology to 
indigenous traditions are the Ministry of 
Education and Health Building, Rio de 
Janeiro, the University of Mexico Library, 
Mexico City (with its mosaic decoration) , 
and the Knesset, Jerusalem. 
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anim.d husbandry (see also Ani- 
mal husbandry), 655, 692-4, 
7 36 

Annaiii, 784 
Arabia, 673 

Argentina, 605, 672-3, 693, 721, 
783, 784. 819, 820 
Asia, 7 34, 737, 738, 784 
Assam, 692 

Amtralici, 265, 477. 672, 692, 
693, 721-2, 772-3. 780, 798 
Austria, 685, 772, 798 
Belgium, 662, 750, 799 
Bengal, 674, 692 


AgrTculture (Conf’d) 

Bolixia, 607. 820, 822 * 

Brazil, 608, 672. 685, 693, 735-8, 
S19. S20. 82 3 
British Guiana. 473 
British West Africa, 735 
Biitish West Indies. 328 
Buenos Vires (ptoviiue), 672 
Bulgaria. 530. 810. 820 ^ 

Buraia, 671. 735. 820. 822 
business CM les, 772 
Cambodia. 820, 822 
Canada. ^76. 672, 721 ff., 780, 
798 

Cape flolonv, 268, 270. 67;^ * 

eapitali^ition, 854, 855 
Caribbe.m, 735 t • 

Caiibbean Islands. 473, 693 
c ash crojis, see ('rops, names 
('enlral America, 735. 745, 821 
Cential Asia. 351, 783 
fVslon. 671. 692, 7 34 -5, 7 37 
( bile, 672. 693, 736-8, 793, 820, 
821.82 1 ^ 

Cluna. 483. 485. .547 ff., 674, 
692, 69 3. 7 36-8, 784, 793, 
820 ff 

collectiMzalffm, 436. 532. 612, 

773, 798 

Colombia, 693. 735, 737, 820. 823 
( olom.disin, 731-5 
(ommeri laliz-ition, 056, 663, 

07 1 5.085.69 3 1. 7 34 ff. 
Congo, 714, 820 

(oiiseiv.iiiou, 301, 445 ff , 599, 
002. 767,798 
I onsumpticMi, 772 ' 

( o-opi lativc's. 444, 476, .547 ff., 
701. 722. 7 37 8 766, 836 
(oriioi.ile, 798 
('osta Rua, 820. 823 
credit, 760 7, 780 
crojis (see also Crops, subject#), 
085. 692-3. 734 7 
Cuba. 590, 610, (ill, *735, Ml, 
823 

culture (Cultivation) System, 

, 105-6.341.693 4 

Czechoslovakia, 418, 532, 772 * 
Denmark, 663. 721, 722. f72 
depression (1930’s), 444 ff , 750, 
766 ff 

developing countries, 733-8, 

783-5, 790, 791. 819 -24 
dise.isps and jipsts, 673, 736-7 
Dommua (W.I ), 60, 473 
Dominican Republic, 823 
E.ist Africa, 342, 735, 783, 821 
East Asia. 821 
E.isteni Europe, 822 
c'coiiomic developmr-nt, 737 
Ecuad.ir, 820, 823-4 
ediK .ition, 891, 895 
Egypt 120, 673, 692, 736, 784, 
822, 823 
enclosure, 850 
Ethiopia, 619, 820 
Europe, 061-3, 684-5, *450 
European Economic Community, 
636, 637, 798-9 

evcr-nonnal g(anary concept, 767 
exports, 734-5, 737 
tamines, 75, 76, 772 
"farm colonies,” 672 
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fcMlirer, 080, 684 
finance (fee also countries), 
444 ff., 656, 680, 760 ff, 780, 
796, 797 

food and foodstuffs, 750, 819 ff. 
forced delivery systems, 675 
foreign investment, 736, 745 
foitign investment in, 734 ff , 736, 
744, 745, 834 

foreign trade, 106, 766, 778, 799 
Fonuosa, 822 

France. 062, 663, 865, 684-5, 
703, 704, 750, 766, 798, 799, 
,850-1, 855 

French Equatorial Africa, 734-5 
French, Africa, 735 
Cambin, 735 
Gcnnan E.isl Africa, 735 
German West Africa, 735 
Germany, 189, 662, 684, 685, 703, 
704.750, 766-7.851,857 
Ghana, 613, 820 
Gold 344, 735, 737, 784 
government aid and policirs (see 
also countries, subiects), 
721-2, 766-7, 773, 780, 793, 
830 • 

regulation. 444, 445 
Great Rritain, 196, 6^55-6, 662, 
680, 681. 684, 685, 702-4, 
750, 766-7, 798, 850, 854 
Greece, 820 
Gren.ula, 473 

gross domestic product, percentage 
of, 797, 79fi^ 

Guatenialh, 822 
Guinea, 735 
Hawaii, 693 
Holland, 662, 799 
Honduras, 820, 823 
Hungary. 299, 663, 093, 820, 822 
» imperialism, 873 
imports, 762 
incomes 
‘ national, 656 

India. 673-4, 692, 693, 734, 
737-8, 784. 793. 819 ff. 
•Indochina, 734, 784 
Indonesia, 819 ff. 
industrial revolution, first, 655 
industrialization, 655-0, 661--3, 
680, 684-5, 702-4, 721-2, 
797-9 

inventions, 655, 661-2, 684-5 
Iran. 730, 820 
Iraci, 673, 736, 820, 823 
Ireland, 672 

Italy. 663, 772-3, 780, 798, 799 
Ivorv Coast, 735 , 

Jamaica, 672 

Japan, 313, 674, 602. 693, 721, 
738. 772-3, 780, 798. 799 
Java. 105-6, 344, 674, 693. 737, 
738 

Jordan, 819, 820 
Kenya. 820 

labor, 436, 656. 662, 672, 734, 
736-7, 772-3, 783 
land reclamation, 655, 780 
land relorm, sy Land reform; 
Landholding 

land tenure, see Land refiAm; 
Landholding 


Agriculture (Cant’d) 

landholding, see Landholding 
Laos, 822 

Latin America, 671-2, 734-6, 
738, 783, 784 
Lelyinon, 736, 820 
livestock, .fee Animal husbandr)! 
Luxembourg. 799 

machines and equipment (see also 
names), 655, 661-2, 684-5, 
703-4, 708 
Madras, 674 
Malawi, 820 

Malaya, 674. 734-5, 737, 783 
Malaysia, 820 
marketing, 766 

mechanization, 662, 680, 684-5, 
736, 750, 773, 797 
Mexico. 693. 735, 738, 783-^, 
793, 820 

Middle America, 735 
Middle East. 736 
Midwest ( U.S. ), 661 
motor vehicles, 750 
Netherlands, 662, 7.50 
Netherlands East Indies, 674-5, 
693 4. 734, 737, 745, 783 
New Deal, 444 ff. 

New England, 661 

New Zealand. 266, 478, 672, 693, 

721, 772 
Nicaragua, 823 
Nigeria, 735, 820 

nonmdustrial world, 671 ff, 
672-5, 692-5 
North America, 798 
North Korea. 820, 822 
f'/orth Vietnam, 824 
Norway, 772 

Ottoman Empire, 673, 736 
Outer Mongoli.t, 783 
Pakistan, 819, 820, 823 
Pemba, 673 
Peru, 820, 824 
pests, fee diseases and pests 
Philippines. 675, 820, 822, 823 
planning, 798 
plantation, 734-6, 737 
^'plantation colonies,” 672 
plantation s\ stems, 265, 661, 673, 
674, 734-5 

“plow-up” program. 798 
Poland, 820, 822-3 
population 111 , 797, 850-1 
Poriugal, 820 

prices, 444. 645, 6.56, 663, 675, 

722. 750, 772, 780, 793 
production. 605, 736, 750, 772-3, 

797, 819 ff. 
per capita, 750 

productivity, 545, 655, 663, 721, 
797. 850, 851 
Pnissia, 662-3 
reforestation, 655 
research, 735-6 
Rumania, 299, 693, 819, 820 
Russia, 693, 721-2, 733, 738 
StA Vincent ( W I.), 473 
Salnnica, 673 
Saxony, 685 
scientific, 655, 692 
self-sufficiency, 773, 780, 798, 
799 

Senegal, 735 


Agriculture (Cont’d) 
sharecropping, 672 
shifting cultivation, 673 
Siam, 674 
Silesia, 685 
slash and burn, 673 
soil conservation. 766 
South Korea, 822 
South Vietnam, 821, 824 
Southeast Asia, 674-5 
Southern Africa, 673, 736 
South-West Africa, 730 
Soviet Union, 436, 540 ff., 544-5, 
772-3, 797-8 
Spam, 672. 820 
subsidies, 766-7, 780, 799 
subsistence, 673, 674, 734, 736, 
745 

Sudan, 820 
Sumatra, 674 
Sweden, 662, 750 
Syria, 673, 736, 823 
Taiwan, 820 
Tanzania, 820 
tariffs, 728, 772, 766, 780 
taxation, 721, 7.36 ff. 
technology, 655, 662, 671 ff., 

684-5, 70.3-4, 721, 797, 821, 
850, 851 

chemical products, 806-7 
temperate-zone, 736-7 
tenant farming, 6C2, 672 
Thailand, 735, 820 
tools (see also machines and 
etpiipment), 674 
transportation, 721, 734, 736 
Trehi/ond, 673 
tropical, 672, 673, 734-5 
Tropical Africa, 819, 822 
Turkey, 736, 783, 785, 820, 822 
Uganda, .342, 7.15, 820 
Ukraine. 693 

United Aral) Republic. 820, 823 
United States. 443 ff., .599, 656, 
661-3, 684-5, 702 ff., 750, 
762, 766 ff., 798, 867 
Granges movement, 232 
urbanization, 856-1 
Umguay, 736, 822 
Venezuela, 822, 823 
Vietnam, 820 
West Africa, 673, 735 
West Germany, 798, 799 
West Indies, 473, 660. 672, 685, 
693. 735 

Western Europe, 750, 798 
Yugoslavia, 822 
Zanzibar, 673 

Agriculture Act (19.58) (U.S.), 599 
Agriculture, Board of (G.B.), 718 
Agriculture Marketing Act (1929) 
(U.S.), 444 

Aguascalientes (Mex.), 237 
Agudath Israel, 977 
Agumaldo, Emilio, 302, 351 
Aguirre, Anastasio, 247 
Aguiyi-Tronsi, Maj. Gen. Johnson, 
614 

Agustm I (Mexico), 56 
Agustini, Delmira, 1003 
Ahaggar (N. Afr.), 334 
Ahim^a, 625 

Ahlquist, August Englebert, 1006 
Ahmadiya sect, 978 
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Ahmad Khan, Sir Say^id, 978 
Ahmad Riza, 357 

Ahmad Shah Abdah (Afghanistan), 
88, 107 
Ahmadu, 343 
Ahmed (Persia), 359 
Aho, Juhani, 1006 ^ 

Ahwaz (Mesopotamia), 391 
AICC (All-India Congress Commit- 
tee), 457-8, 459 

AID (Agencv for International De- 
velopment), 814, 897 
Alda (Verdi), 1041 
Aigim, Treaty of, 72 
Aiken, Howard Hathawas, 7.''i5 
Aikenhead, Mary, 964 
Am Mahdi (Algeria), 275 
Air Fr.mce, 516. 817 
Air Miiibtrv ( G 1). ). 770 
Air-conditioiiing, 755 
Aircraft, see Aviation 
Aisne, Hatties of 
1st. 370 
2nd. 374 

Aisne Riser, 370. 374. 377, 689 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Congress of (1818), 
135, 170 
Ai/u han, 81, 82 
Ajisafe, A)avi, 1015 
Apt Singh, 3)2 
Akap Bank (Jap ), 777 
Akim, 126 

Akintola, Chief, S C , 614. 641 
Akira Kurosasva, 1035 
Akitose, niler (West Afrua), 127 
Akkerman, Convention of (1826), 
150 

Ak-Masjid (Pitrovsk), 110 
Akmolmsk, 3.53 

Akropnhs (Greece, nessspaper), 1012 
Aksv.ipim, 126 
Aksah ( Burma), 506, 508 
A/ Ahum (Kgv'iit. newspaper). 10 H 
A1 A/i7I\.i (Mesopotamia), 391 
A/ fiilad (Saudi Arabia, newspaper), 
1034 

al-Mnlk, Nasir (Persia), 359 
al O'lAiiTi ( Arabia ), 116 
A1 Qurna, )89 
al Baas ( Arabia). 116 
al Shariga (Sharuia) (Ar.ibia), 116 
Alabama 
readmission, 232 
secession, 225 
Alahnnw ( raider). 229 
Alabama Cl.iims, 232 
Alabama Midlands Case (1897) 
(US.). 300 
al-Abidin. Zain, 1016 
Alianza, 638 

al-Alfi, Mohammed Bey, 119 
Alarii el Haifa, 504 
Alam (Alam) II Shah (Mughal), 
87 ff. 

Alaman, Lucas, 234, 2.35 
Alamgir (Alamglr) II, Mughal em- 
peror, 87 

Alamogordo (N.M.), 515, 753 
Alaska, 323, 580 
Great Britain, 303 
purchase, 232 
United States, 303 

Alaungpaya, king (Burma), 100, 

101 


Alawite dynasty, 120-1 
al-A/har, Mosque-Universitv of, 118 
jl-/izhari, Ismail. 472, 577, 619 
Albania (see also names, subjects), 
423, 529 -30 

China, People’s Republic of, 529, 
• 530. 551 

COMECON (Council for Eeu- 
nomie Aid), 529. 814 
cninrnuiiisin. 528-30, 848 
constitutuMi ( 1950), 529 
Czeilioshnakia iinasion. 529 
economic de\ elopinent, 837 
Eg\iit 

alliance, 118-19 
emigration, 881 
re.it Britain, 529 
Cieek invasion, 193 
iiulcpendeiice, 423 

It.dv 

alliance, 423 
(Kiupation, 423 
proleiloiate, 107 
League of N.itions, 423 
post -World War 1. 797 
post -World War II. 528-30 
purges, 529 
Son u t Union. 554 

post-war rel.ilions, 528 ff 
split, 530 

Tiiana, r*c .it\ of, 123 
Tuik«s (Ottoin.in Empire) 

iiNoit, ns 19 

United Witions, 529, 530 
Uiiitid Slates. 529 
Warsaw Treat v Organi/.ition 
( U ais.iw I’.u t ;, 528 fl 
World W .11 1. kSl • 

\\(iilil War II. 19), 510 
resistaiue, 529, 539 
nigosl.iM.i, >29-.3() 

Mbam (NY ), 668, 6.SH. 690 
.il-Bardisi Osman (‘Utlinirin) Bev, 
119 

Aline, Edward. 1018 
Albeni/. Isi.u, 1012 
Albers, Josef, 1060 
Albert ('anal, 495 
\lbert, King (Belgium), 370, 378 
Allnrt 1, King (Belgium), 297 
Albert of .Saxe-Cobiirg-Golha, prim e 
(oiisort of ()uec n Vhcton.i, 
199, 200, 201, 910 
Alberta (Caiuda), 322. 722, 799 
Albert.i, United K.iniiers of, 722 
Albuiar, Knnqne Lope/, 1003 
Album for thr Young, O]) 68 

( Sc fmm.irin ), 1038 
.i1-Biist.iiii, Bnirns, 1015 
\ltanlar.i, Oswaldo, 1015 
Alcayaga, Liu da Godoy, 100) 
Aka/arqiiivir (Spanish Morocco), 
335 

Alci’Stc (Gliuk), 1039 
Alcestts (P^rez GaldAs), 1021 
Alchemy, 932 
Alcock, J<»hn, 756 
Alcock, Sir Rutherford, 80 
Alcolea, Battle of, 145 
Aldington, Richard, 987 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act (1908) (U.S.), 
304 

Aleichem, Sholem, 1010 
Aleucandre, Vicente, 1001 


Aleksevev, Konstantin, 1020 
Aleman, Miguel, 609 • 

Alencar, Jose Martmiano de, 1002 
Aleppo (Turkey), 389, 394 
Alessandri*Palma Arturo, 452 
Aleutian Islands, 490 ^ 

Alexander, King of Greece, 386? 423 
Alexander I ( Karageorgevich). Prince 
(Seibia), 157, 159 ** 

Alex^jiider I (Serbia), 300 
Alexander I, C/ar (Rus.), 38, 76, 
132. 167 11.. 185.885 
Alexander • II, Czar (Rus.), 110, 
17311. 288. 289. 292, 886 
Alexander HI. Czar (RusJ, 292^ 
2 %-]. 8S6 

Alex.inder I, King ( YujAinlavia), 421 
Alex.iiuh'r, N'lsiounl, 604 
Alexander, William ("Lord Stir- 
Img"), 670 

Alexaiulerson, E. K W., 758 
Alcxatulff ( r.iitler ), 229 
Alexandria (Egypt), 390, 682, 690, 
697 • 

banks and b.mkiiig, 698 
Britisli iiisasion of, 119, 194, 361 
first Kgspti.in railio.id, 120 
Freiuh (K eflp.'ition, 26. 118 
Alex.indii.i River, 677 
Ahxis, Piyue (Bus ), 296 
.Mfano, Kr.mco, 1014 
All.iio, Elov. 210 
al Kas.si, Allal, 469, 612 
Alficri, Count Vittorio, 1021 
Alfonso XII (Spam), 297, 298 
Alfonso XIII (S*>ain), 298 
Algarses ( Bra/ll ), 60 
Algelua, 909 
abslrai lion, 91 1 
groiq) com e|d, 910 
homologK .il, 91 1 
Algec iras ( Morocco), 335 
Confi rente (1906), 286, 291 • 
Algeria ( Sfc aho names, subjects), 
121 If , 271-6. .33.1 ff., 470 
agrunltiire, .334, 612, 693, 820, 
824 

^ Ar.ib Bureaus, 274, 333 
'ssimil.ilion movement, 470 
.mlonoinv, 331 * 

( oloiii.dism, 275 6 
"lommime” of Algiers, 333 
constitulioM ( 1958), 518 
( onstitution ( 1963 ), 612 
coup, 612 

del I’Hat urns financidrcs, 334 
etonomic development, 274, 334, 
68.3, 693, 694, 723, 725, 
738, 789, 820, 824, 827, 828 
economiT’ policy, 612 
European Economic Community, 
637 

foreign investment in, 683 
foreign tr ide, 274 
Eriame 

administration, 122, 275-6, 334 
A nib Bureau, 274 , 

assimilation, 470 
citizenship, 276 
colonizatior\ 121-2 
conquest, 121 
economic aid, 612 
employment in, 470 
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Algeria* France {Cant’d) 

jihad of Abd alQadir (el> 
Kader), 121, 122, 275 
Kabybas revolt, 333 
limited occupation, 274 
Morocco, 275 
'nationalism, 470, 573-4 
rebellion, 518 
govti-nment, 333, 948 
Great Britain, 333 
immigration, 122, 275 
independence, 518, 574, 578, 

612, 641 

iron mining, 694, 738 
Jewish naturalization, 333 
Kaby^iias revolt, 333 
Kulughis, 274 ' 

labor, 4f0;612 

Lalla Maghnia Convention, 275 
land reform, 824 

landholding. 122, 275, 276, 693 
Madrid Convention ( 1880), 333 
Makh/an, 274, 275 
Morocco, intervention, 122, 275 
nationalism, 121, 470 
nationalization, 612 
newspapers and periodicals, 1034 
oil industry. 612, 82/ 
Pan-Africanism, 642 
piracy, 121, 202, 211 
political and civic rights', 121, 470 
population, 122, 275, 334 
raw materials, 694, 738, 824 
religion and religious institutions, 
333 

revolts, 612 
self-determination', 518 
Tangiers Treaty, 275 
Turkey, 274 

United States pirar>y treaty, 121, 
900 911 

World w’nr I, 470 
World Wai II, 470, 504 
Algerian Ulema, Association of, 470 
Algiers (scffalso Algeria), 120, 137 
ctmmune, 333 
Algoma Steel Corp., 603 
al-Hajj Omar, 343 
al-Ua]| Umar (S/m/'gal), 126 
al-iiakiiE, Taw6q, 1016 
al-Hartri, 1015 
al-Hasa (Arabia), 360 
al-Hiba, 335 
Ah ben Khalifa, 333 
Ah ('All) Bey, 117-18 
Ali Pasha (Albania), 155 
Ali Pasha (Tripoli), 121 
Ali, Raja (India), 104 
Ali, Shaukat, 457 
Alien Act (1798) (U.S.).‘206 
Alien Enemies Act (1798) (U.S.). 
206-7 

Alien Expulsion Act (1896) (S. 
Afr.), 328 

Allen Property Custodian (U.S.)i 711 
Aliens Bill (1793) (G.B.), 49 
Aligarh (India), 329 
Aligarh College (India). 978 
Aligarh movement, 978 
Alkali production, 710 
Alkalies, 754 

•UKhatim al-Khalifa, Sir, 620 * 

al-Khuri, 623 


Alkmaar, Convention of, 27, 29 
al-Ksar al-Kabir (Spanish Morocco), 
335 

All-African People’s Organization 
(AAPO), 641 

Allahabad, Treaty of (Bengal), 88 
Allahabad, University of, 893 < 

Alldeutsche Verband ( Pan-Cerman 
League), 290 
Allemane, Jean, 284 
Allemanist party (Fr.), 284 
Allen, Edgar, 961 
Allen. Ethan. 8, 253 
Allimby, Sir Edmund, 392-3 
Allgemeine Electrizitats-Gesellschaft, 
708 

Allgemeine Erkenntnislehre (Schlick), 
984 

Allgemetnes Gesetzhuch, 34 
Allgcmemes Krankenhaus (hospital, 
Vienna), 963-4 

Allgemetne ZeUung (newspaper), 
1029 

Alliance des Mouvements National- 
istes Congolais Lumumba, 
616 

Alliance for Progress, 638, 814 
Alliance Party (Malaya), 569 
Allied Chemical, 755 
Allied Control Council, 586 
Allied Maritime Transport Council, 
720 

Allied Military Control Commission, 
406 

Allied Powers, Supreme Commander 
of (SCAP),816 

Allied Supreme War Council, 375, 399 
AJl-Lidia Congress Committee 
(AICC), 457-8, 459 
All-India Moslem League, 332, 894 
All-India Nationaf Education Confer- 
ee e, 894 

All-Iiuha Trade Union Conference, 
459 

Aik- Indian Conference of Moderates, 
156 

All-Partics Conference (1928), 457 
All-Union ‘'superrninistries”, Council 
of (Soviet Union), 542 
Allo)s, intermetalhc, 805 
Alma River, Battle of, 173 
Alma-Ata (in Soviet Central Asia), 
435 

(il-Maqtataf (periodical), 1016 

Almeida, Manuel Antdnio de, 1002 

Almon, John, 46 

Ahny & Brown, 665 

Alonso, Severo Fernandez, 242 

Alpha particles, 926, 930 

Alpiia ra>s, 930 

Alphonso XIll, King (Spam), 412 
Alps, 950 

Alsace, 193, 282, 511, 662, 665. 

688 

France, 193, 283, 287 
Ceimany. 193 
Pjmssia, 283, 287 
Alsace-Lorraine 
France, 287, 406 
Germany, 287 
al-Sa’id, Nuri. 622 

al-Sayyid Mohammed ibn Ali al- 
Sanuai (Turkey). 122 


Also Sprach Zarathustra ( Thus 
Spoke Zaraihustra (Nietz- 
sche), 982 

Also Sprach Zarathustra (Strauss), 
1044 

Alta California (newspaper), 1027 
Altmark, 186 
^Prussia, 186 
Altona (Ger ), 409 
Aluko, T. M., 1015 
Aluminum (see also Aluminum in- 
dustry ) 

electrolytic production, 710 
prices, 710 

Aluminum Co. of Ameriia, 710 
Aluminum Industrie A G., 710 
Aluminum industry (see also Alumi- 
num) 

Switzerland, 710 
technology, 710 
Alvarez, Juan, 236 

Alvenslebcn convention (1863), 175 
Alverstone, Lord, 323 
al-Yaziji, Nasif, 1015 
AM (radio), 1036 

Am.ideo I, King (Spain), 145, 297 
Amado, Jorge, 1004 
Amadu Sekii (Sudan), 124 
Amahl and the Night Visitors (Me- 
notti), 1047 

Amalgamated Copper Co , 717 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
865 

Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, 280 

Amara (on Tigris river), 391 
Amazon River, 697, 737 
Amazon Valley 
agriculture, 735 
crops, 735 

economic development, 735 
exports, 735 

Amcjzonev ( \Mla-Lnbos), 1048 
AmbiLssador Hotel (Los Angeles), 
602 

Ambassadors, Confcr"iice of, 401 
Ambassadors, The (j'.nes), 990 
Ambedkar, B. R , 458 
Amboma 

East India Co. (G.B.), 105 
Ambrister, Robert, 212 
Ambrus, ZoltAn, 1008 
American (Boston), 1027 
American (Chicago), 1027 
American and Foreign Antislavery 
society, 215 

American Antislavery Society, 215 
American Bible Society, 974 
Amencan-Canadian relations, 323 
American Cancer Society, 968 
American Colonies (see also Ameri- 
can Revolution; names), 3 ff. 
agriculture, 854 
blockade, 46 
Canada fur trade, 255 
civil rights, 4-5 

Committees of Correspondence, 6 
Committees of Safety, 7, 8 
conciliation efforts, 7, 9, 47 
Continental Congress, First, 7 
cottage industries, 665 
currency, 4 

economic development, 664, 666, 
668, 670, 854 
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American Colonies (Cant'd) 
economic policy, 670 
education, 890-1 
energy, 664 

European rivalries and, 3-4 
exports, 854 

finance, 668 I 

foreign trade, 4 ff . 28, 670, 854 
forest and lumber industries, 665 
government, 3 ff 
Galloway's plan of Union, 7 
imports, 4 ff . 854 
indebtedness, 206 
iron industrv, 665, 666 
)uditi.irs, 5, 7 
landholding, 662 
maiiufactiiriMg, 665, 670 
mid lime, 957 

inerieii, tries. British use, 46 ^7 
noiiiinport.itioii, 5 ff 
Pontiac’s Rebellion, 4 
public health. 963-4 
Quebi*c Act protest, 7 
rebellion (see aho Amerii an Revn- 
lutum ), 7 ff. 

religion .md religious institutions, 
891 

roads, 667 
shipbuilding, 665 
social slnicture, 15, 853-4 
taxatiiin, 4 ff , 12, 45, 46, 854 
"lea parties," 6-7, 16 
trade, 46. 854 

Versailles, Treaty of ( 1783), 16 
w,ir pre[)arations, 7 
Aineriean Coloiii/atuni Smiils (la- 
beria), 125-6 

American f ntton Oil 'Inist, 716 
American Education Societs, 971 
American Expeditionary horci 
(AEF ). 376-7 

American Federation of Labor (A.F 
of L ), 86.5 

American Gasoline Co , 708 
American Hebrew Congregations, 

Union of, 977 

Amrncan m Pans, An (Gershwin), 
1017 

American Interplanetar> Sonets, 757 
Amerurtri Journal of Psyrhuloaij, 951 
Arruncan Mafiazinr, 1028 
American Party ( U S.), 222 
American Psychiatric Association, 

954 

American Kahhis, Central Confer- 
ence, 977 

American Republican Party, 218 
American Revenue Act, 45 
American Revolution (.see also Amer- 
ican Colonies, battles, names) 
armed forces, 9, 46-7 
Arnold, treason, 13 
British West Indies, 60-1 
Bunker Hill, 9 
Canada, 9, 10, 11. 253-4 
casualties, 8, 9 

Continental Army (sre also bat- 
tles), 9. 13 

Declaration of Independence, 10 
economic development and, 671 
economic relations with Britain, 
661 

finances, 13-14. 202, 204, 660 
foreign trade, 13, 41, 47, 60-1 


American Revolution (Cant’d) 
France, 10, 12, 13, 16, 47 
Africa, 125 
loam, 14 
iron industry, 666 
League of Armed Neutraljjv, 13, 
• 41,47 

Lexington and Concord, 8 
I-oMilists, 13. 15, 254 
massacres, 13 
"Minute Men," 8 
mutmv, 13 

naval war, 9. 12, 13, 47 
NetheilamLs, 14, 28 
New lerses, 10 ff 
New York, 10 it 

Northern campaigns, 10 ff., 253-4 
Northwest, 12 
pc .ICC Hi goti.itions 

Carlisle Peace Commission, 12, 
47 

Pans, Trcalv of, 14-15 
Staten Island, 10 
Pennsvlvaiiia, 11, 12 
pnsateeiiiig, 9 
Russia. 13 
sl.ivers, 9 

social slniiturc, 8.53-4 
Southern campaigns, 10, 11, 12 ff 
Spam, 13, 40 
Sweden, 41 

Ticonderoga, 8, 11, 253 
Yoiklown, 14 

American Roiket Soi iet>, 757 

yVinentan Samoa, 583 

American Smelting & Refining Co,, 

-A, 

Ainernan Sugar Refining Co , 7r7 
American States, Conference c»f, 637 
Aineiiian Sti ck Euhange, 713 
American Sundas School Union, 974 
"Ameriian System," 211, 688 
American I elephoiie & Telegraph 
(5) . 758 

American Unitarian M(*\ement, 975 
Amiens salient, 376, 377 
Amiens, Treaty (Truce) of (1802), 
61. 131, 141, 180. 194, 269 
Amino acids and proteins, 938 
Amirs, niUrs of Siiid, 96 
Amis des Noirs, 61 
Amman. 393 

Amor Brujo, Kl (de Falla), 1042 
Aniov (China), 67, 68, 69 
Ampere, Andr6 Mane F., 667, 913, 
920, 928, 934 

Ampudia, Gen Pedro de, 219 
Amritsar Massacre, 457 
Amritsar, Treaty of, 94 
Amsterdam (Holland), 29, 524 
hanking, 668 
Bat.ivian Republic, 29 
capital market, 660 
finance, 668-9 

stock exchanges and markets, 669 
Amsterdam, Bank of, 668 
Amur River, 72 

Amvita Bazar Patnka (Calcutta, 
newspaper), 1033 

Analyse des infiniments pctits (L’Hos- 
pital),907 

Analyst, The (Berkeley), 907 
Analytical genmetry, 907 
I Anand, Mulk Raj, 1013 


Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta, 
newspaper), 1033 * 

Anarchism 
Italv, 298 

United Slates, 444, 865 
Anarcho-syndicalism , 

France, 864 
Spam, 412 

Aiinsagasti, Horatio, 725 * 

Anat()|ia 
agriculture, 673 
w'onomic development, 673 
occupalutn, Allied, 465 
World W'ar I, 391 ^ 

Arms a, Pedro Maria, 220 • ^ 

ANC { A^ie.in National Congress), 
472, 596, 610, 

ANC (Armee Nationnle Congolniso), 
615. 616 

AnnVn.s Cdnm/ifri.r, Les (Gasp4), 
995 

Anckarstrom, Jakob, 42 
.AiutSii, Tieatv of, 241, 243 
Ancla, SmuSn de, 106 • 

Andalsiies, 494-5 
Andaman Island, 503 
Andean Grouiv 639, 8.32 
Anders, Maj William, 602 
Andersen, Hans Chrirtirtn, 1005 
Anderson, jCarl, 928 
Anderson, Maxwell, 1018 
Aiulerson, Hichaid C , 214 
Anderson, Maj Robert, 225 
Anderson, Sherwood, 991 
Andhra Patnka (Madras, newa- 
paper), y).33 
Aiuli/han, 351 
Andorra repiihlicanisin, 846 
Andradi', Mario de, 1001 
Aiulra(l(‘, Olegarii) Viitor, 1002 
Andrade, Olwald de, 1022 
Andr.issy, Omnt Gvula, 167 
Andre, M.i| John, 13 • 

Andre, (ien liouis, 285 
Andrea Chenier (C.iordanc^), 104^ 
Andrews, Rnbert, 99 
Andrews, Samuel, 707 
Andrews. 'I hninas, 915 
AndriC Ivo, 1009 * 

Andries-Ohrigstad (S. Afr.),^72 
Anemia, perniuous, 939 
Anesthesia, 960 

Ang (]lmn, king (('amhodia), 103 
Aiig Eng, king (Cambodia), 102, 
103 

Ang Mon, king (Cambodia), 101-2 
Anjj Tong, king (Cambodia), 101 
Angas, George Fife, 263 
Angell, James Rowland, 953 
Arigefuv (Millet), 1053 
Alhgerbiirg, 380 
/Angkor (Cambodia), 103 
Anglican Church, 340, 860, 974-5 
Anglican Durham University, 890 
Anglo-Afghan treaty (1855), 108-9 
Anglo-Afghan treaty (1857), 109 
Anglo-Afghan war (1839), 108-9 
Anglo-American treaty ( 17^2), 48 
Anglo-Egyplian Treaty (1936), 621 
Anglo-Frenih Entente (1904), 280 
Anglo-French Treaty of 1786, 17 
Anglo-German Agreement (1886)» 
• 3.39 

Anglo-German Treaty ( 1890), 340 
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Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 621, 834 ' 
Angloxlraqi alliance ( 1930), 622 
Anglo'Japaneip alliance (1902), 
.318, 479 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 460, 719, 739 
Anglo-Persian War, 109 
Anglo-Portuguesp Commission, 3.36 
Anglo-Portuguesc rivalry, 338 
AngloiLPortuguese treaties ( 1642, 
16.54, 1861), 678 

Anglo-Portiigueae Treaty (18'34), 
.336 

Anglo-Prussian alliance, 32 
Anglo-Pnissian treaty (1788), 48-9 
AnglO’Russian Trade Union Cnmmit- 
'tee, 432 

Anglo-Siame^e Treaty, 346* 
Anglo-Tiirtish Convention (1938), 
695 

Angola 

economic development, 837 
Portugal, .335, .336, 578 
rebellion, 526 
Angoul^me, due d’, 143 
Angra Pfquena (South Africa), 327 
Angn/f (journal), 1030 
Anguilla (W.I.), .581 
Anh (Phuc-Anh), lOlf 102 
Anhwei (China), 64. 73. 74 
Animal husbandry {see also sub|octs) 
Africa, 673 

Australia, 262, 672, 692 
Brazil, 736 
Canada, 672 
fodder crops, 655, 662 
Great Britain, 65.5 
Jamaica, 672 
Latin America, 672-3 
livestock introductions, 692-3 
New Zealand, 267, 672, 693 
United Slates, 661-2 
Uniguay, 736 
.West Indies. 672 

Animal Intelligence: An Expenmen- 
tal^ Study of the Aswriatiic 
•' Processes in Animals (Thorn- 
dike). 9.52 

Animals, domestication (see also 
, animal husbandry; names(, 
671 

Anis, 101.3 

Ankara (Turkey), 465 
Anking, 73 
Ankole, 340 

Ankrah, Gen. Joseph, 614 
Annalen (Poggendorff ), 915 
Annam 

agriculture, 784 
C^ina, 64, 65 

economic development, 784 
education, 3.50 * 

France, 3.50 
Indochina, 102 
Indochinese Union, 350 
Japan, 502, 567 
land reform, 784 
piracy, 65 

Vietnam. 102, .350, 567 
Annapolis* Convention (1786), 202 
Annasabih, 331 
Annecy, 644 

Annie psychologique, U (Binet). 

955 • 

Annies de FiHrinage (Liszt), 1038 


Annexation Manifesto (1849) 
(Can.), 258 

Annexation, Treaty of (1910) (Jap. 

and Korea), 319 
Anouilh, Jean. 1019 
Ansaldo Company (Italy), 724 
Ansaldb, Giovanni, 724 i 

Anschluss, 416 
Ansei purge (Japan), 79 
Antalya (Turkey), 372 
Antarctic Treaty ( 19.59), 649 
Anthony and Cleopatra (Barber), 
1047 

Anthracite coal, ste Coal 
Anthrax, 958 
Anthroimlogy, 975-6 
evolution theory and, 951 
Antihiotiis, 804, 806, 962 
Anti-colonialism, 873-4 
Anli-Comintem Pact, 413, 439 
Anti-Corn Law League. 199, 200 
Antietam, Battle of, 228 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League ( AFPFL ) ( Burma ) , 
463, 570, 629 

Antifederalists (US.), 204, 205 
Antigua (B.W.I ), .329 
economic development, 837 
l.ibor, 473 

U S, military base, 497 
Antihistamines, 807 
Anti-Inflation Act (1948) (U.S.), 
.598 

Antillaii and Cuyanan Autonomy 
Front, .573 

Anti-Masonic Party (US.), 215, 216 
Antineutrons, 931 
AntiAriuia, University of, 892 
Anti-Party Group Affair (Sov. ), 542 
Antiprotons, 930 
Antigua 

associated state, 571, .581 
feder.ition, 571 
Anti-Semitism 
•France, 867 
Gennany, 513 
Great Britain, 201 
Poland, 425, .509 
Rum.inia, 299, 420 
United Slates, H67 
Antiscpsib, 9.57, 959-60 
Anti-Soviet Trotskyite Center (Bus.), 
4.38 

Antoinette, Mane, 16 
Antonetti, R., 895 

Antonio Josi ou o Poeta e a Inquisi- 
cdo (Gonsalves dc Magal- 
hde$), 1022 

Antonioni, Michelangelo, 1035 
Antwerp, .369, 370 
World War 1, .169, .370 
World War II, 49.5 -6, 510 
Anwar, Chainl, 1014 
Anyana, 620 
Anzio, 505 
Aosta, Duke of, 403 
Ap Bac (V’ictnam), 593 
APA Company, 1018 
Apalachicola, Fort, 212 
! Apartheid, 616, 617 
Apollinaire, Guillaume, 994, 1060 
Apollo 1, 602 
Apollo 8, 602 
Apolo Kagwa, 341 


Apotheosis of Homer, The (Ingres), 
1051 

Appalachian Spring (Copland), 1047 
Appeal of the Silver Democrats 
(1895) (U.S.), 302 
Appomattox Courthouse, 231 
Apprentices Act, Health and Morals 
of ( 1802) (GB ),966 
APR A (Revolutionary Popular Alli- 
ance) (Peru), 4.54 
April Theses (Lenin), 420 
Aprumo, 4.54 
Aprista Party (Peru), 607 
Apte, Han Narayan, 1013 
Arab Bure.iu (Alg»na), 274 
Arab common market, 640, 833 
Arab Development Bank, 640 
Arab Development Fund, 8.30 
Arab League, 639-40, 839 
Arab Legion, 623 
Arab Northern Army, 393 
Arab Socialist Union, 622 
Arab Unity, 622 
Arab-Berber, 120-1 
Arab-IsraHi War (1948-9), 621, 
623. 624 

Arah-Israeli War (Suez Crisis) 
(1956), 622, 624, 648 
Arab-Israeli war (1967), 538, 601, 
622. 624-5 

Arah-Swahili slavers, 33B 
Ar.ibia (see also names, subiects), 
115-17, 360 
agruulture, 673 

economic development, 671, 673, 
679 

education, 1015 
Egypt 

war, 116, 119 
emigration, 7.39 
finance, 790 
foreign trade. 679 
mtssionaru's, 1015 
Mozambique, 127 
piLstoral nom.ids, 671 
Persian Gulf, 469 
Saudi Empires, 115-17 
slavery, 739 
Turkey (Otto), 360 
Arabian peninsula (sec also names, 
subjects), 469, 624 
Arabian Sea, 458 

Arabian-Amencan Oil Co. (Aramco), 
469 

Arabic (U.S. ship), 397 
Ajabic 

thassicism, 1015, 1016 
fiction, 1015, 1016 
literature, 101.5-16 
nationalism, 468 

newspapers and, periodicals, 
101.5-16 
poetry, 1016 
Arabs 

banks and banking, 790, 8.30 
Palestine, 468 
Pan-Arabism, 639-40, 839 
slavery, 676 

Arago, Dominique Francois Jean, 
917, 920 

Ar.igon (Fr. ), 144 
Aragon, Louis, 994-5, 1061 
Arakan, 100-1 
Arakcheev, Gen. Alexis, 171 
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Araki Sadao, 489 
Aral Sea, 110 
Aralen (chloroquine), 962 
Aramburu, Pedro E., 605 
Aramco concession, 624 
Aranda, count of, 39, 40 
Aranjuez (Spam), 142, 143 ^ 

Aranjue/, Convention of, 13 
Arany, Janos, 1008 
Arbeiter Zeituna (Austria, news- 
paper), 1031 

Arbitration Act of 1894 (N.Z.), 326 
Arbuthnot, Alexander, 212 
Art de Tnomphe (Puns), 1062 
Arc lamp, 658 
Arcadianism, 1000 
Arcadians, 1000 
Arce, Aniceto, 242 
Arcf, Manual Jos^, 56, 250 
Archipenko, Alexander, 1063 
Architect's Co-operative (Cambridge, 
Mass ), 1067 
Architecture 

Art Nouveau, 1057 

arts and crafts movement, 1065 

Austria, 106() 

Bauhaus, 1067 
Biedermeier, 857 
brutalisin, 1068 
Chicago school, 1065-6 
contemporarv, 1068 
cubism, 1058-9 

engineenng iron and steel, 1065 

expressionism, 1068 

Finland, 1068 

France 1065 ff 

Germany, 857. 1066-8 

Great Britain, 1065, 1066 

inteniational stvle, 1067, 1068 

Italy, 1068 

Japan, 1068 

modernism, 1066-7 

Netherlands. 1067 

revivalism, 1064-5 

skyscrapers, 1065-6 

United States, 1065 ff. 

Ardahan, 387 

Ardennes (Fr. ), 370, 510 

Aret/, I'.abel, 1048 

Arevalo, Juan Jos^, 455, 609, 610 

Argcntan, 506 

Argenteuil, 1055 

Argentina (see also La Plata; names; 
subjects), 57-8, 244-5, 451- 
2, 605-6 

agriculture, 605, 672-3, 693, 721, 
783, 784, 819, 820 
arms and armament, 670 
army, 452, 605-6 
automobile industry, 725, 838 
banks and banking, 678, 698, 727 
birth rates, 875, 877 ff. 

Brazil 

boundary, 249 
Brazil, war with, 244 
Buenos Aires (see also Buenos 
Aires, province), 244 ff. 
busmess organization, 679, 700, 
732, 793, 835 
Onle, 244 

Confederation, 244-5 
conservative resurgence, 452 
constitution ( 1853), 244 
coup, 605 


Argentina (Cont'd) 
death rates, 876, 877, 879-BO 
dictatorship, 244, 60.5-6 
Drago Doctrine, 245 
drama, 1022 

economic development, ,672-3, 
• 678. 679, 693, 698, 700, 

721-32 pussim, 783, 784, 
786, 789. 819, 820, 827, 
828. 837 

economic policy, 605, 679, 730 ff., 
794, 837, 838 
economy, 451-2 
education, 451, 892 
electrical industry, 828 
energy, 786 

exports. 451-2.711.728 
"farm colonies," 672 
finance, 678, 698, 727 
food processing. 725 
foreign investment in, 605, 729, 
834 

trade. 639, 645, 727-8, 729, 
831, 832 
France, 244 
free trade area, 639 
gold standard, 796 
governmonl ownership, 838 
Great Britain, 241, 452 
irnnugiation, 793, 835, 883 
imports, 727. 728 
iiidependence, 57-8, 59 
iiulustrialization, 605 
iihlustr>, 60.5, 723, 725, ;89, 794, 
827. 828. 838 
infant mortality, 877, 880-1 
labor. 151.605. ’■,83 
landholding, 672, 693 * 

land lefonn, 784 

Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (L^TA),832 
liberalism, 244 
life expectaiuy, 878, 881 
literature, 1002, 1003 
manufacturing, 676 
mefal products and metalworking, 
724 5 

modernism, 1002 

Montevideo, Treaty of, 639, 832 
music, 1048 

nationalism, 57-8, 244-6, 247-8, 
452, 605 

nationalization, 605 
newspapers, 605, 1032 
oil industry, 725, 785, 794 
oligarchy, 245 
Pewnisias, 605 

Peruvian-Bolivian Confederation, 
war with, 240 
poetry, 1002 
population, 449 

railroads, 245, 605, 698, 725, 
726, 731, 732 
reform, 244, 451 

religion and religious institutions, 
244, 245, 605 
Romanticism, 1002 
"schoolmaster presidents,” 245 
shipbuildings, 676 
social legislation, 451 
social structure, 449-50 
statism, 605 
steel industry, 827 
stock exchanges and markets, 830 


Argentina (Cont’d) 
suffrage, 246 * 

suffrage and electoral systems, 246 
tariffs, 639, 728, 729 
textile industry, 723, 787, 827 
theater, 1022 , 

transportation, 698, 726, 731 
Triple Alliance, Wot of the, 
245 ff. • 

url^mu/ation, 449 
Uruguay, 59 
war for, 244 

sangiiard movement. 1003 
World War 1. 452, 733 
World Warn, 452 • 

Argentine^Confederation, 244-5 
Argentine Museum of •^lgtural Sci- 
ences, 1048 
Arghezi, Tudor, 1009 
Arguedas, Ale ides, 1003 
Artadne nuf Saxos (Strauss), 1044 
Anas, Amulfo, 610 
Am a. 2 n 

Ariel ( satellite), 809 
Arinori, Mon, 892 
Arishima 'lakeo, 1024 
Arista, Mariano. 219, 235 
Anstoenu y • 

middle class and, H.TI 
Aristotle, ^39, 944, 951 
Arkansas 

desegregation, 600 
readmission, 232 
Reconstruction, 231 
secession, 225 

Arkwright. Richjrd, 657, 665, 666 
Arles (Fr.iiue), 10.56 
Ar/etirnne, // (Van Gogh), 1056 
Argoniie Forest, 378 
An Burnii, 300 
Arkhangelsk (Russia), 497 
Armand, Umis, 636 
Armed Forces, Supreme Council •of 
(Sudan), 620 

Arm^e Nationale Congolahe (ANC), 
615,616 

Armees A 11 ices en Orient, 384 
Armenia 
emigration, 739 
m.issac res, 357, 389 * 

revolt, 357, 358 
World War I. 389 

Anneiitieres, 377 ^ 

Armies (sev also Arms and arma- 
ment, countries, periods, 
events 

conscription, 856 
Armitsar Massacre, 457 
Armour, Philip D., 717 
Anns Act kl878) (India), 330 
Arms and armament (see also sub- 
jects ) 

aircraft, 712 
American colonies, 9 
Amencan Revolution, 9 
Argentina, 676 
armories, 687 

atomic bombs (see also Nuclear 
weapons), 555, 596, 597, 
753, 770 
Australia, 781* 

^ustna-Hungary, 368 
aviation, military, 712, 810 
Belgium, 368 
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Arms and armament (CofU*d) 
Bulilaria, 368 
Canada, 604-5 
China, 74, 311,696 
nuclear, 551 ff., 597 
disarmament, 441 ff., 448 
Egypt, 677 

France, 369. 373, 666 
nuclear. 597, 651 
gases, use of 
limitation, 441 
World War I, 371 ff. 

Germany, 368, 371, '373, 752, 
768, 770 

government administration and. 
861 

govemmri/ ownership, 818, 838 
Great Britain. 368, 373, 764 
nuclear, 520. 598 
Greece, 368 

guided missiles, 757, 775, 808 
hand guns, 687 
hydrogen bomb, 597, 647 
intercl^ ngeahlf parts, 666 
Italy, 368, 372. 781 
Japan, 72, 368, 696, 776. 780 
machine guns, 687, 7U. 712 
machine tools, 687-8 
Mexico, 219 

military organization, development 
of. 861 

Montenegro, 368 

munitions, .we Munitions industry 
nuclear. 520, 551 ff., 555, 596-8, 
604-5, 752-3 

atomic bombs, 555, 596, 597, 
753, 770 

controls, 596-7, 651 
nonproliferation treaty, 598 
outer space, 589 

Soviet Union, 552, 555, 596 ff., 
647, 651 

' submarines, 802 
Switzerland, 527 
. testing, 555, 597, 650-1 
United States, 555, 596 ff., 604, 
651, 753, 770 
Portugal, 368 
primitive, 676 
race resumed, 597 
rearmament, 870 
rocketry, 752, 757, 775, 805-8 
Rumania, 368 
Serbia, 368 

Soviet Union, 368, 552, 555, 
598 ff., 647, 651,776 
tank. 373 
Turkey, 368 

United States. 368, 376, 555, 
596 ff., 604, 651, • 670, 687, 
711, 712, 752-3, 802, 805-8 
V-1 flying bomb, 752 
World War I, 367-8, 371, 373, 
376 

World War II, 509 
Armstrong, Edwin H., 758 
Armstrong, John, 209, 210, 211 
Armstrong!^ Louis ("Satchmo”), 1046 
Army Bill (Prussia) (1860), 191 
Army Group A (Ger.), 495, 500-1 
Army Group B (Gea ), 495-6, 505 
Army Group C (Ger.), 496 
Army Group Center (Ger.), 498, 
500, 509-10 


Army Group G (Ger.), 513 
Army Group North (Ger.), 491, 498, 
500, 509-10 

Army Group South (Ger.), 491, 498 
Army Medical Museum and Library 
(Washington, D.C.), 964 
Army of Republic of Vietnl..n 
(ARVN), 592 ff. 

Army of the Green Standard (Chma), 
64 

Army Regulation Bill (1871) (G.B.), 
277 

Arnold, Asa, 665 

Arnold, Benedict. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
253 

Arnold. Matthew, 986 
Arnot, David, 274 
Aroostook War, 217, 257-8 
Arouet, Francois Marie (Voltaire), 
992 

Arp, Jean. 1060-1, 1064 
Arras, 371. 377 
Arras, Battle of, 374 
Arrhenius, Svante, 936, 937 
Amha (Spam, newspaper), 1031 
Arroio dos Ratos (Brazil). 694 
Arrow (vessel), 71 
Arroyo del Rio, Carlos, 454 
Art and Architecture School of 
(Yale), 1068 

Art D^coratif, V (magazine), 1057 
Art Nouveau, 1057 
Arta, Gulf of, 157 
Arthur, Chester A., 300 
Arthur, Col. C<*orge, 262 
Articles of Confederation (U.S.), 11- 
12,14,202,845 
Artigas, Jose Gervasio, 59 
Artisans’ Dwelling Act (1875) 
(G.B.), 27,8 
Artois, Battles of 
Lst, 371 
2nd, 371 
3rd, 372 

Artois, Charles Philippe, comte d’, 
we Charles X (France) 

Arts and crafts movement, 1065 
Arunachalom, Ponnonhalam, 459-60 
Arusha declaration, 618 
ARVN (Army of Republic of Viet- 
nam), .592 ff. 

Arya Samaj, 329, 979 
Aryanism, 862 
Arzew (Algeria), 274 
Asahi (Osaka, newspaper), 1033 
Aschi (Tokyo, newspaper), 1033 
Asakasha school, 1012 
Asama, Mount, 75 
Asan, 320 

Asnnuma Ineiiro, 564 
Asbestos mining, 722 
Asch, Sholem, 1010 
Aschheim, Selmar, 961 
Ascorbic acid (vitamin C), 755, 938 
Aseyev, Nikolai, 999 
Ashanti. 126, 127, 342, 343-4 
Germany, 344 

Ashbourne Act (1885) (G.B.), 279 
Ashburton, Lord, Alexander Banng, 
217 

Ashe, Gen. John, 12 
Asia (see also specific countries), 
581-2 

agriculture. 734, 737, 738, 784 


Asia (Cont'd) 
automobiles, 829 
banks and banking, 830 
business organization, 83^ 
cables, communication, 7l2 
caravans, 677 
^ crops, 737 
draft animals, 677 
economic development, 627, 671, 
675, 677, 679, 692, 696-7, 
734, 737, 738, 741, 784, 
786, 788. 824, 826 ff. 
economic policy, 839 
education, 873-4 
emigration, 881 
energy, 786 
exports, 831 
finance, 715 

foreign aid, 627, 815, 827 
foreign investment in, 715, 792 
foreign trade, 679, 743, 831 
government 

constitutional, 846 
ownership, 838 
imports, 831 

industry, 786, 788, 826, 827, 828, 
838 

iron industry, 838 
land reform, 784 
music, 1049 

nationalism, 794, 873-4 
newspapers, 1032 
oil industry, 824 
IHjpulation, 675-6, 874 
railroads, 698, 741, 828 
raw materials, 675, 824 
religion and religious institutions, 
873, 976 

republicanism, 846 
government, 846 
To.ids, 828 
social structure, 835 
steel industry, 827, 838 
sugar cane, 838 
television (broadcasting), 829 
textile industry, 827, 838 
transportation, 677, 692, 696-7, 
741 

urbanization, 880 

World War 11, 501-3, 506-9. 828 
Asiago, 373 

Asian-African Conference, 550 
Asian Development Bank, 830 
Asian Highway, 828 
Asiero, 373 

Asis, Francisco de, Duke of Cadiz, 
144 

Aspern and Essling, Battle of, 133, 
161 

“Aspida Affair" (Greece), 527 
Aspromonte, Battle of, 154 
Asquith Commission (West Africa), 
895 

Asquith. Herbert, 281 
Assam, 94, 100, 331, 333, 692 
agriculture, 692 
Burma, 100 
crops, 692 

economic development, 671, 692 
elections (1937), 459 
Assam Province (India), 506 
Assamese (Aryan language), 1013 
Assamese literature, 1013 
Assembly (Fr.), 635 
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Assembly of Notables, (Fr. ), 16 
Assembly, right of 
constitutions, 844 
Great Britain, 846 
Assinie, 342 

Assis, Joaquim Maria Machado de, 
1002 ^ 
Associated Electrical Industries 
(G.B.), 755, 764 
Associationism, 951 
Associations Law (1901) (Fr. ), 285, 
890 

Avsommotf, U (Zola), 993 
Assumption of Blessed Virgin Mary, 
dogm.i of, 973 
Astrrms Rloaalis (Fol), 944 
Asteroids, 903, 905 
Aston, F.W., 930 
Astor, John jatob, 255, 670 
Astroii.uits, KOH -9 
Astroi.omy and Cosmology 
aberration, 903, 917, 918 
asteroids. 903. 905 
blaik-body radiation, 906-7, 
923-4 
comets, 903 
galaxies, 901. 904 
griiMlation, 902 -3 
helioccntncity, 903 
heliuni-lndrogeii ratio, 906 
Merturv, 905 
Milks Was, 903, 901 
moon, motion of, 901 
motion, planetary, 904 
nebulae, 904, 905 
Neptune, 901- 1, 905 
Newtonian tuechaniis, 902 ff 
orbits, planetary, 903 ff. 
quasars, 906 
rationalism, 903, 904 
red shift, 906 
relativity 

general, 905, 906 
spetial, 906 

stars, interior stniclure, 905 
universe 

“big-bang" theory, 906 
expanding, 905, 906 
steady -state theory, 906 
Uranus, 903, 904, 905 
Vulcan, 905 
Asturias, 525-6 
Astuiias, Miguel. 1003 
Asuncion, Congress of, 58 
Aswan, 622 

Asylum case (1951) HCj), 652 
At the Cafe (Manet), 1055 
Atalanta at Her Toilet (readier), 
1062 

Ataturk, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 357, 
466, 620, 894 
reforms, 465 
World War I. 390, 394 
Atehrin ( qum.acnne), 962 
Athens (Greece), 156, 159, 505, 527 
Athens. University of, 887 
Atheson, Edward G., 710 
Atkinson, Sir Harry, 326 
Atlanta (Ga. ), 230 
Atlantic, Battle of the, 497 
Atlantic Charter, 470, 497 
Atlantic Monthly, 1028 
Atlantic Ocean, 336, 690, 697-8 


.^tlas Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
(ICBM). 808 
Atomic (see also Atoms) 

bomb (see also Nuclear weapons). 

596. 597, 753 
( hemieal theorv, 933-4 
'iliina, 555 

energs , set Nuclear power 
models. 925-6 
motion, heat and, 913 
numbers, 926 
pile, 931 

United States. 555, 596, 753, 770 
ut iglit, heat and, 914 
weight periodic table, 936 
weight radioactivity and, 930 
weight spectra, 926 
weights discontinuity theory and, 
933 

weights sssteriiatu.ition, 936 
World War II, 490. 515 
Atomic Energy and Conventional 
Armaments Commission, 597 
Atomic Energy Authority (GB), 
802 

Atomic Energy Commission (US), 
598. 599. 802. 803, 819 
.Moniic Rt search Center (Philip- 
pines). H26 

Atoms ( vee also Atomic ) 
alphi paiticlc'S, 926, 930 
antnuutrons, 191 
antip.irlicles, 930-1 
anliproloiis, 930 
(arhoii rings, 935-6 
characteristics of matter and, 933 
discoiitiniulv theoiy, 93.) 
electric, 923 
electrons, 923, 925-8 
field theory. 921 
ions, 9.37 

isomerism theory, 934 
isotopes, 930 

molc<ui<‘S, particles and (see also 
spec ific suhjec.ls), 913 
muon, 931 
neutrino, 931 

neutrons, nuclear fission and, 931 
run tear magnetic moment, 929 
nucleus chemical properties and, 
930 

periodic table, 936 
pion ( pi meson ), 931 
IKisit rolls, 928 
pn*cc‘ssiori, 929 
protons, 930, 931 
quantum theory, 926-32 
radioactivity and elementary par- 
ticles, 929-32 
substitution theory, 935 
valence, 935 
"Atoms for Peace,'’ 647 
Atrek River, 354 

Atarborn, Per Daniel Amadeus, 
1004 

Attlee, Clement, 513, 519-20 
Attlee Committee, 511 
Attu (Aleutians), 508 
Auhe, L' (newspaper), 1029 
Auber, Daniel Francois Esprit, 1040 
Auckland, Lord George Eden, 95, 
96, 108 

I Auckland (N Z.), 260, 268. 326 
i Audacious (battleship), 397 


Auefen. W H.. 987 
Auenbnigger, Lwpold, 956 
Auerstaclt, Buttle of, 132 
Augereau, Gen. Pierre Francois, 26 
Angler, timk, 1019 
Augostow, Forest of, 381 
Augsburg, 662 
Aiigiislu (Ga ), 12 

Augustenburg, Duke Christian of, 
.179 

Augustus III, king (Poland), 43 
Aiilnove, 377-8 
fVung Sail, *rt)2-3, 570 
Aurang/eb (Aurang/ib), Mughal 
emperor, 87, 331 
Aureomvcv, 807, 963 
.Viirml, Viiii eiit, 516 
Auiobmdo, Sri, 1013 
Alls Italivn (.Stiaiiss), 1037 
Aiisg/fiJi (Compromise) (1867), 
167, 417 

Aiistc'ii, JaiU', 986 

Auslcihl/, Battle of, 132, 160, 168, 
186 

Austin (car). 754, 804 
Austin, lleihert, 709 
Austin, Steiiliei^ F., 216 
Aiisti.dasia (see also names, .sub- 
tec Is), 631-3 

c'conomi^ development, 803 
ec-onomic policy, 839 
industry, 803 

Austriil-asian Britcsh colonies, 352 
Australia (see also names, subjects) 
260-5, 323-5. 477-8, 631-2 
aborigines, 264. 263, 671 
agiHultnre, 265, 477, 672, 692, 
693, 721-2, 772-3, 780, 798 
animal hiisbimdry, 262, 692 
automobile industry, 725, 804 
aviation industry, 776, 781, 818 
banks and banking, 632, 678, < 
698, 727 

birth r.ites, 875, 877 ff. 

Black Wai, 263 
bush coaches, 696 
business cycles, 632 
.business organization, 700, 729, 
732, 779 -80 , 

China, Peoples’ Republic of, 632 
Chinese Restriction Act, 265 
coal mining, 262, 632, 722, 723, 
774, 785 < 

colonialism, 260 ff , 672, 675-6 
Commonwealth of, 324-5 
communications, 323, 731, 810, 
811 

communism, 632 
conscription, 477 
convicts, transported, 262 ff. 
co-operatives, 722 
death rates, 876, 877, 879-80 
defense, 265, 325 
depression ( 1930’.s), 477 
economic development, 261-2, 
265, .323, 477, 671, 672, 
675, 677 ff., 683, 692 ff., 
7(il-2, 711, 712* 721 ff., 
727 ff, 763, 772 ff., 785, 
798. 800, 803. 804, 810, 811 
economic policy, 477, 631, 632, 
679, 684, 718, 730 ff., 780, 
781, 818, 819 
economy, 477, 631 
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Australia (Cant'd) 
edVlication, 891 

electrical industry, 774, 801, 818 
emigration, 881 
energy, 774 

exports, 477, 699, 711, 728, 778, 
798 

Federation, 324, 728 
Bnince, 632, 643, 678, 698, 712, 
727, 777, 796, 812 
food processing, 725 
foreign aid, 627 
foreign investment by, 763, 779 
foreign investment in, 477, 683, 
729, 777, 779 
foreign policy, 632 
foreign <>t'ide, 261-2, 645, 679, 
699, 727-8, 729, 778, 779 
forest and lumber industries, 772 
frontier and growth, 732-3 
gold mining, 265, 324, 694, 712 
gold standard, 796 
government, constitutional, 264-5 
goverrment ownership, 818 
Great Britain, 632 
investment by, 777 
immigration (vee also emigration). 
260 ff., 324, !'j 25. 632, 672, 
675-6, 694, 732-3, 883 
imports. 679, 727, 728., 778 
income, national per capita gross, 
694 

Industry, 477, 723-5, 730, 775-6, 
781, 803, 804, 818 
infant mortality, 877, 880-1 
inland waterways*. 697 
iron industry, 724, 730 
iron mining, 722 
judiciary, 262 
Korean War, 632 

labor. 260, 262. 263, 265. 323-4, 
477, 632, 675, 772 
'Labour Government, 631-2 
landholding, 261 ff., 693 
life expectancy, 878, 881 
literature, 989 

manufac'turing, 676, 779, 803 
metal products and metalworkii^^, 
• 724-5 

moto* vehicle industry, 804 

Netherlands, 260 

New Guinea, 324 

New South Wales. 260-5. 632 

New Zealand, 266 

Oceania, 852 

Papua, 324 

poetry, 989 

political and civil rights, 632 
population, 631-2, 675-6, 732-3 
racism, 265, 324, 325 • 
radio (broadcasting), 811 
railroads, 324, 697, 725-6, 731 
raw materials, 675, 694-5, 722-3, 
774, 785, 800 
rivers. 263, 697 
roads. 262, 677, 696 
Rum Rebellion, 262 
silver mining, 324 
social legislation, 325 
social structure, 676 
steam vessels, 7U 
steamers. 697 

steel industry, 687, 724, 730 * 

suffrage, 262-3, 325 


Australia (Cant'd) 
tariffs. 324. 477, 728, 729, 778 
taxation, 477 
textile industry. 723 
tin mining, 694, 695, 722, 738 
trapsportation, 262, 323, 677, 
696, 697.711.725-6. 73 i’ 
United States, 632 
vehicles, 726 
Vietnam War, 595, 632 
women’s rights, 325 
wool production, 723 
World War I. 474, 478, 724, 733, 
781 

Egypt. 390 
New Britain, 395 
World War 11. 477-8, 781 
Australian Land Co., 262 
Australian Trade Union Congress, 
1st, 323 

Austria (see also Austria-Hungary; 
Hapsburg Lands; Hapsburg 
Empire, names, subjects), 
415-16, 526-7 
agrarian reform, 663 
agriculture, 685, 772, 798 
Anschluss, 411, 413 
architecture, 1066 
armed forces, 161 
Ausiileich (1867), 167,417 
banks and banking, 668, 691, 759 
Bavaria, 32 

territories, 34, 132, 160 
war, 32, 33-4, 161 
Belgium 
war, 34, 35 
Belgrade, 34 

Berlin, Convention of (1833), 172 
Berlin, Treaty of (1878), 292 
Bosnia, 34, 29^, 358 
Burgenland, 415 
business organization, 670-1 
Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797), 
26, 31, 35 
canals, 725 

CEEC (Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation), 586 
Chuumont, Treaty of, 161, 162 
Cisalpine Republic, 147 
civil war, 416 
communism, 527 
Constitution (1867), 167 
Constitution (1920), 415 
Cracow, 164 

Crimean War, 166, 173, 174 
Czechoslovakia 
territories, 415, 417, 418 
Denmark 

territories, 166, 180 
war, 166, 180 

Deutscher Bund (1815), 161 
Deutscher Bund (1850), 165 
displaced persons, 526 
Dual Monarchy, 167, 415 
economic development, 416, 
670-1, 685, 686, 691, 723, 
725, 728, 759, 772, 778, 
798, 803 

economic policy, 670-1, 719 
economy, 415-16 
education, 299, 956, 964 
emigration, 881, 882 
Empire, 160 
energy, 723 


Austria (Cant'd) 

Enlightenment, 34 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC), 527 
European Economic Community, 
526, 527, 637 

^ European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA),636, 813 
expressionism, 1045, 1058 
fascism, 869 
Februarpatent, 166 
Federal Diet, 188 
Federal Republic, 415 
finance, 416, 691, 759, 796, 811 
fine arts, 1052 ,1057, 1058 
1st coalition, 49 
foreign aid, 526, 529, 598 
foreign trade, 527, 728, 778, 813 
formation, 415 
France 

alliance, 133, 161, 169 
temtories, 31, 35, 131, 132, 
147, 161 
trade, 192 

wars, 20 ff., 25-6, 35, 36, 
132-3, 191 

French Revolution, 20 ff., 25-6, 
39 

Galicia, 32. 161, 170 
revolt, 164 

Gastcin, Treaty of, 166, 192 
German Austria, 415 
Germany (see also Germany), 
132-3, 191, 192, 193 
alli.mce, 288, 290 
Amchluss, 411, 413 
customs union (Zollverein), 
191, 192. 408, 759 
exclusion, 167 
gold standard, 796 
government 

administrative reform, 166 
centralization, 166 
constitutional, 846 
Great Britain 
alliance, 49-50, 132 
Italy, 152-3 
war, 36, 152-3 
health msurance, 967 
Hemwehr vs. Schutzbund, 416 
Herzegovina, 292, 296 
Holstein, 166, 192 
Holy Alliance, 161-2 
Holy Homan Emperors, 160 
Hungary, 33, 163 ff. 
independence, 164, 165 
revolt, 173 

hydroelectric power, 723 
industrialization, 299, 661 ff. 
industry. 416, 526, 686, 803 
Innviertcl, 161 
Istna, 35, 132 

Italy, 39, 131, 147, 160, 166, 185 
alliance, 192 
friendship treaties, 407 
invasion, 149 
Prussian war, 154 
territories, 147, 161, 415, 526, 
527 

uprisings, 149-52, 164-5 
war, 167 

Karlowitz, Treaty of ( 1699), 33 
Kremsier Constitution (1849), 165 
labor, 299, 416, 967, 968 
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Austria (Cant’d) 

land reform, 66'3, 685 
Lcanue of Armed Neulralitv, 13 
League of Nations, 415, 416 
legal structure, 34, 35 
liberalism, 164^5 
Ligurian Republic, 35, 147 
literature, 163 

Lombardv, 26, 140, U9, 151, 
153. 161, 166 

London, Treat> of ( 1840), 173 
Luneville, Treat) of, 131, 147, 
160, 185 
Magyars, 167 

medicine, 956. 959-CO. 963, 964 
middle class, 299 
minorities, 299 
Moldavia, 166 

Munchengratz, Treaty of, 172, 
189 

music, 1039, 1041, 1044, 1045 
N.nples (state), 149. 163 
Napoleonic Era, 131 ff., 147, 
160-2, 185 

nationalism, 163 ff., 857 
nationalization, 526 
Nazis 

Anschluss, 411, 413 
de-Nazificatiori, 526 
Putsch and Dollfiiss, 411, 416 
Netherlands territories, 181 
neutral itv, 526 

newspapers and periodicals, 1031 
occupation, alliul, 526 
Oktoher Dtplom, 166 
opera, 1039, 1041, 1044, 1045 
Organization for Europe.in Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), 
586, 636 

Palmatia. 35. 132, 161 
Papal States. 149. 151, 164 
Pans, 'IVcMts of ( 1796), 30-1 
Pans, 'I'reaty of (1811), 161, 188 
Pans, Treaty of (1815), 162, 170 
Piedmont revolt, 163, 165 
poetrv, 163 
Poland, 43 

partition, 32, 38 
territories. 43-4, 415. 424 
post-Worlil War I. 797 
post- World War II, 526-7 
Prague, Peace of. 167 
Pressburg, Treaty of, 132, 147, 
160-1 
Prussia 

alliance, 20. 161, 166, 192 
territories, 32, 35, 193 
wars. 32, 34. 36. 154, 166-7 
psychology, 954-5 
public health, 966, 967, 968 
Quadruple Alliance (1815), 162 
raw materials, 416 
Reichenbdch, Treaty of, 149, 196 
Reinsurance Treaty ( 1887), 294 
religion and religious institutions 
185-6. 299 
Republic of, 415 
revolts of 1848, 164-5 
Rhineland, 25 
romanticism, 1052 
Rome Protocol, 418 
Rumania 

territories, 420 


Austria (Conf’d) 

Russia. 36. 288 
aul agreement. 172 
alliance. 38. 161, 170 
iiitersention. 173 
It.ih, 39 

Napoleonic Wars, 161 
teiiitones, 158 

St -(iermain, Treats of. 415, 416. 
418, 420 

Sal/burg. 132, 161 
Sardinia. 30 
Sasos, 30 

Schlesssig. 166. 192 
Schonbniun. Treats- of, 133, 161, 
169 

serfdom. 165. 166, 663 

serfs, frecxloni of, 165, 166 

Seven Years' War. 36 

Sistosa, Treats’ of, 35 

oth Coalition, 149 

social legislation. 299, 967, 968 

social structure, 299 

socialisin, 299 

South T>rol. 526, 527 

steel industr), 80;1 

suffrage and electoral systems, 165 

tariffs. 670, 671, 728. 729, 813 

Teplitz, Treaty of, 161 

'rticheii, 1 reals of, 34 

textile industry, 686 

theater. 163 

third coalition, 160, 168, 194 
3 Emperors’ Le.igue, 288, 289, 
291, 292, 294 
Tirol, 132. 160 
transportation, 725 
1 rausvlvania, 33 • 

Triple Alliance, 49-50, 280, 291, 
294, 372 

Troppau, Congrtis of, 163, 170 
'I urkev 

ternlones, 33, 35, 158, 358 
war, 35, 38 
United States 
Hungary, 220-1 

Unkiar-Skelessi, Treaty of (1883), 
173 

Venelia. 31. 35. 132. 147, 149, 
161. 167 

Vunna, Peace of (1866), 167 
Vienna, Treaty of (1815), 162 
Vienna. Treaty of ( 1864), 180 
Vorarlherg, 132 
Wallachia, 166 
World War I, 29. 291, 846-7 
World War II, 511 
casualties, 871 
Yugoslavia 
tc'rritories, 415 

Zurich, Treaty (Peace) of, 140-1, 
153. 160 

Austria-Hungary (see also Austria; 
Hungary), 107, 299 
AusRleich, 167, 417 
Bosnia, 363, 358 
Drest-Litovsk Treaty, 387 
coal mining, 686, 723 
constitutions (1867), 167 
dissolution, 379, 415, 416-7, 418 
economic development, 686, 722, 
723, 728 
emigration, 881 


AiisAia-Hungary (Conf’d) 
exports, 728 
foieign trade, 728, 729 
Cemianv 

World War I, 363, 366 
imports, 7li8 
iiuiustn-, 725 
iron industrv, 724 
laud reform, 685 
middle class, 857 
nationalism, 415, 857, 858 
railioacls, 711, 725 
rasv materials, 680, 722, 723 
Rumania alliance, 299 
steel iiidustrs', 724 
transportation, 711, 725 
World V^ar I 
air force. 368 
Albania. 383 
.irined foices, 367-8 
arniistice, 379 
‘•blank cheek”, 363 
campaigns, 373-4, 375, 378 flf., 
385 

casualties, 372, 373, J^4, 381, 
383-4, 866 

dec laration of svar, 366 
('•alician %impnign, 380-1 
Italy, 371, 372, 373-4, 375, 
378-9, 383, 384 
man |fc)wer, 308 
Montenegro, 383 
navv, 398 

jieace moves, 379, 386 
Itumania, 384 
Russia, 380 ff . 387 
Serbia, 363^0, 381, 382, 383 
strategy, 369, 380, 383 
ultimatum, 363-6 
Austrian Nation il Bank, 668 
Austrian Nitherlands, see Belgium 
Austrian Republic, 526 
Ausliian State Treaty ( 1955), 648 
Aiistro-Pnissian War, 192-3 
Austunas, 412 

Aut(‘ntii'o Party (Cuba), 455 
Authoritarianism (see also specific 
forms ), 847-8 
Autohahnen, 756 
Autohiofiraphy (Franklin), 9^9 
Automation, 666, 803 
Automobile industry (see also Auto- 
mobiles; Motor vehicle indus- 
try) 

Argentina, 725, 838, 
associated industries, 710 
Australia, 725, 776, 804 
Canada, 724, 776, 804 
Europe (see also countries), 709- 
10. 750, 754, 756 
foreign stibsidiaries, 754 
France, 709, 710, 754, 804, 818 
gasoline production, 708 
Germany, 710, 754, 767 
government ownership, 839 
Great Britain, 709-10, 754, 770, 
776, 804 
Italy, 724, 804 
Japan, 804 • 

mass production, 709, 710, 754 
Model T, 709-10 
production, 709-10, 754, 804 
Soviet Union, 804 
United States, 709-10, 754, 804 
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Automobile industry (Cant'd) 

V\>«t Germany, 804 
World War I. 708 

Automobiles (see also Automobile 
industry, Motor vehicle indus- 
try, Trucks) 

Africa (see aha (ountries), 790, 
829 

agfKultural use, 7.')0 

Asia (see also countries), 8!?9 

Canada, 72fl, 770 

electric-powered, 801 

Europe ( vee alw counPries), 750 

exports, 720, 797 

Frame, 712, 750 

fuel cells, 801 

Cerinai^v^ 712, 750 

Great llritnin, 712, 750 

imports, 720, 754 

Italy, 720, 770 

Japan, 720, 770 

number in use, 712, 720, 770, 
829 

powefiother than K^isoline, 752 
roiket power, 752 
Hussi.i, 720 
sol.ir- powered, 802 
South America (ite also coun- 
tries), 829 
Soviet Union, 770 
speeds, 749, 790 
sloraKe batteries, 801 
turbine-powered, 801 
United States. 712, 726, 750, 750, 
770, 807 
world, 829 

Autonomous State A>?ency for Uouds 
(It ). 780 

Autonomy, Charter of (Spam, 1932), 
412 

Autostrade, 780 

“Autumn Harvest Uprisings’' 
(Chin 0,482 
Avellanedn, Nuolas, 245 
Avers, () vT., 948 
Aviation 
Africa. 829 

airlines, 7.50, 7.57, 810, 829 
Oeveloping countries, 790, 829 
diriHiides, 712 
freight transportation, 810 
fuels, 757 

Cennanv, 712, 750-7 
government ovsnership, 817, 818, 
839 
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764-5, 815-16 

European Economic Community, 
816 

factory management, 683 
family enterprises, 679, 745 
fascism, 868-70 

France, 16, 669-71, 691, 716-18, 
719, 765. 855. 867, 872 
Germany, 288-9, 670, 716-17, 
869 

government 

ownership, 679, 779-80, 815- 
16 

.participation, 765 ff., 779-80, 
815 ff. 

«‘egulations (see also specific 
countries, economic policy; 
specific forms of organization; 
spec ific industries ) , 769-70, 
780 


Business organizations (Cant’d) 

Great Britain, 660-1, 683, 700, 
716-18, 745, 764-5, 816 
guilds, 10. 664, 669-70, 679, 
855, 856 

holdmg companies, 764, 816 
Holland, 671 
ft Hong Kong, 835 
India, 87, 679, 700, 746, 793, 
835 

industrial revolution, first, 660-1 
industrialization, 660-1, 669-70, 
683, 691-2, 716-18, 729- 
30, 814-17 

industry associations, 718 
international, 764 

Italy, 670, 671. 729, 732, 779-80 
Japan. 489. 490, 562. 679, 

700-1, 729-30, 732, 779- 
80. 816-17, 872 

joint-stock companies, 660-1, 670, 
691, 745 

kiian-tn .shang-pan, 746 
Latin America, 679, 700, 745-6, 
702-3, 835 
Ia*banon, 746 
liability, 661. 671 
lirnitc'cl liability, 745 
Low Countries, 670 
Malavasia, 835 

management, 718, 764. 815 ff. 
managing agents, 700, 746, 793, 
835 

mass production, 764 
mergers, 716-17 
Mexico, 835 
Mulclle E.ist, 746 
military needs .ind, 815 
monopoly, 700 

multidivisional operation, 764 
multinational, 815 
Nazism, 869 

Netherlands East Indies, 745 
Nigeria, 745 

nnnmdiistnal world, 679, 700-1 
North Korea, 835 
North Vietnam, 835 
office machines and equipment, 
658, 688, 711, 815 
ownerships and management, 
separation of, 764, 816 
partnership, 683, 746 
performance measurement, 815, 
816 

pools, 716 

PnissM, 670-1, 186, 691 
"puttmg-out" systems, 669 
"rationalization" movement, 764 
research, 764, 815 
Russia, 729, 732 
.Singapore, 735 
South Africa, 745, 793 
Southeast Asia ( see also coun- 
tries), 746, 793 
Soviet Union, 779-80, 816-17 
Spain, 671 
Sweden, 729 
Switzerland, 671 
Syna, 746 

systems orientation, 815 
technology, 815 

trading companies, 87, 660, 745, 
831 

trusts, 301, 303 ff., 716, 719, 769, 
865 
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Business organizations (Conf’rf) 
United States, 300, 301, 303. 305, 
669-70. 691, 716-18, 764-5, 
769, 779, 798,814-15 
Uruguay, 700 

Western Europe (see also coun- 
tries), 764, 815-16 
World War II. 815 • 

zaibatsu, 490, 562, 729-30, 779, 
793, 816, 872 

Russn, Gen Charles Joseph, 87-8 
Bustamante, Anastasio, 234 
Bustamente, Alexander, 473, 571 
Bustainante, Jose Luis. 6Ci7 
Bute, John Stuart, earl of. 45 
Butler Act ( 1944) (C B.), 896 
Butler, Andrew P , 223 
Butler, Gen. Benjanun F., 228 
Butler. H A . 519 
Butler, Gen Wilham O , 220 
Butlerov, Alexander M . 935 
Butros Gh.di, 362 
Butt. Isaac, 277 
Buxai (India), 88 
Buxton, 1 homas Kowcll, 338 
Byelgornd (Germany). 509 
Bykovsky, Lieut Col V. F., 809 
Byrd, William, 989 
Bvrnes, J.inies F , 586 
Byron, George Gordon, 986, 1053 
BZ am Mittag, U)30 

C rwmer/oy, 593 
Caamano, Jose, 240 
Cabahsm, 977 
Caballero, Bernardino, 216 
Caballero, Largo, 41 2 13 
Cabinda (Congo ), 3 36 
"Cabinet of Barons" (Papen), 409 
Cahtnei of Dr Cahgari, The (film), 
1034 

Cabinet Planning Board (Japan), 
489 

Cables, communiealioii, 712, 742 
Australia, 32 3 
Pacific, 353 

transatlantn., 682, 690, 752 
Cabral, Amilcar, 578 
Cabral, Antdnio Bernardo da Costa. 
146 

Cabral, Donald Reid, 61 1 
Cacao, 735, 737 
Africa, 673 
CAccres, Andres, 241 
CAccres, Ram6n, 252 
Cadell. Francis, 697 
Cadet Party (Rus.), 295-6 
Caddlac, 709 

Cadiz, Spam, 40, 56, 143, 14 194 

Cadorna, Count Luigi, 372, 375 
Caen, 505 

Gaetano, Marcelo, 526 
Cage, John, 1047 
Cagoulards, 870 
Cahucnga, Treaty of, 219 
Cairo, 194, 340, 697 
rebellion, 118 

Cairo Conference and Declaration 
(1943),487. 506, 588 
Cairo, University of, 894 
Cause d’Escompte, 668 
Calabria (Italy), 522 
Calais, 682 
packets, 667 

Calculating machines, 658 


Calculator, automatic sequence-con- 
trolled. 755 
Calculus. 903. 907 fF. 
functional. 911 
of sanations. 907. 911 
Calcutta. 87. 90. 330, 331. 333. 
t 347. 682. 697 • 

Board of Trade, 92, 93 
lute industry . 740 
mercantile exchange, 742 
riots, 565 

rakult.! Stock Exchange Association, 
742 

Calcutta, Unisersitv of, 893 
Caldecott, Sir. Andrew, 461 
Cabler. Alexander. 1063 
Calder Hall (Cumbeiland, Eng ), 
802 

CalderAn. Fernando, 1002, 1022 
Calderon, Garcia, 241 
Calendar, Kepiiblican (France), 23 
Calhoun. John C. 209. 211, 213 ff.. 
220 . 221 
nullification, 215 
slavery, 216, 218, 221 
C alifomia 

annexation, 219 
Beai Flag Revolt, 219 
gold mining. 250 
gold rush ( 1848-9). 220, 250 
indepiiulenc e. 219 
Mexican War, 219, 220 
slavery. 220, 221 
statehood 221 
Caitgula ((’amus). 1019 
Call, 1 he ( newspapei ), 065 
C'allaghaii, Morlev, 989 
Callender, Jaiiies Thomas, 207 
Calles, Kli.is, 450 1 
Calmette. Albert. 959 
Calonne, ('harles y^exandre de, 16 
('althorpe. Adm Arthur. 394 
Calvinism, 181, 975. 976 
Camargo, Alhc rto Lb ras, 608 
Carnargo, Joracy, 1022 
(Cambodia (see nho names, subjects), 
102 3, 3.50, 355. 629-30 
agric ultuie, 820, 822 
(Cochin China, 350 
Commiini'.m, 639 

fconomit development, 820, 822, 
837 

economic politv, 817, 839 
education, 350 
foreign policy, 629 
France. 350 
revolt, 350 
Siam, 102-3 
French Union, 567 
Geneva Accords, 629 
Geneva Conference and Accords, 
648 

independence, 568, 582 
Indochina, 101-3 
Indochinese Union, 350 
industry, 827 
Khmer Issnraks, 629 
labor, 739 
nationalism, .567 
Siam, 102-3 
France, 102-3 
slavery, 739 
textile industry, 827 
Vietminh, 568 
Vietnam, 101 


Caifibrai, Battle of, 375 
Cambria Iron Works, 687 
Cambridge University, 277, 890 
Camden, Battle of, 13 
Cainenis, 710 
^ film, 710’ 

Camemn, Gen Trevor, 268 
Cameroons, 343 

Brazzaville, Treaty of, 833 
colonialism 

Wance, 575, 1015 * 

Germany. 289. 342. 394 ff. 
ec'onomic.dfvelopmenl, 837 
European Eexmonre Community 
(EEC), 832 
foreign trade, 832. 833 
indeperfflence, 575, 578 
literature, 1015 
Pan-Africanism, 642 
Union Douaniere Economique 
d'Afriqiie Equatoride, 832, 
833 

World War I, 394 ff. 

Yaounde Convention, 832 
"Camillus" ( Alc^xniidc; llhmilton), 
206 

Camphell-Bnnnennnn. Henry, 280-1 
"(aiinphrll Cay" (England), 404 
(^unphell, Sir Colm, 98 
Campbell, Col William, 12. 13 
Campechef 678 
Camperdowii, Battle of, 50 
(kampero, N arc iso, 242 
Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797), 
26, 31. 35 

Campoiiiancs, Pedro Rodriguez de, 
39 • 

Camus, Albert. 984, 995, 1019 
Canada (see aho names, subjects), 9, 
10. 253 ff. 321-3. 476-7, 
602-5 

agriculture, 476, 672, 721-2, 

772 3, 780, 798 

Amencau Revolution, 9, 10, 41, 
253-4 

I..oyal>st immigration, >254 
animal husbandry, 672 
army, 476, 603 
H-sbeslns mining, 722 
automobile industry, 724, 804* 
automobiles, 726, 776 * 

aviation industry, 776 
balance of payments, 604 
banks and banking, 644, 078, 
698. 727 
bill of rights, 604 

"Bread and Butter" Assembly, 256 
British Columbia, 259, 260, 322 
business organ izatiun, 700, 729, 
732, 779-80 

Canada £ast and West, see Lower 
and Upper Canada 
canals, 258, 677, 607 
Cape Breton Island, 45, 253 
Catholic-Protestant problem (see 
also subjects ) , 253 ff . 
exclusion laws, 253 
rights, 7, 253, 255 
chemical industry, 725 • 
coal mining, 603, 094, 722, 723, 
774, 785, 799 
communicatidhs, 731 
•Confederation, 259-60, 322, 701 
constitution, amendment of, 604 
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torf»iim#*r U)ritrf)K, 

Convf-nfifm of IH IH 212 

co'opcr.itivcs, 476, 722 
I op|)i r rninini;, 722 « 

fl«‘fi*nsc polif y, 60 ^ 

(IpprMsions, 2*56, ^22, 176 
I3omiriir)n, 250-60, 605 
fCoAiffiK (iMeloprru nt, 476, 67] 0 
pnsMtn, 6H5, 604 ff , 'JOO ff . 
721 ff. 744,765, 772 ff., 785, 
708 ff. 

ftonomif poli(\, 476,* 605, 684, 
701, 7 50ff, 780, 782, 810. 
’ , 850 

wlncation, 258, 801 2 , 
rlrctru^ i|,(liisfry, 774, 805 
fmif{rntion. 88] 
rnrruv, 72 5, 774. 801. 802 
f*xprfrision, 250, 260 
rxploration, 255 
Expo ’67. 605 

exports, 679. 600, 727, 728, 778, 
7J0, 708, 815 

Family Compact vs ChAt<-;ui 
riuiuf. 256 7 
Fmiaiis, 250 

finame, 256 7. 601. 604. 645 4, 
678, 608, 727. 777. 796, 812 
fl.iK, 605 

fon iKn iU(i, 627 * 

investment hv. 744, 765, 770 
in. 685, 729. 772, 775. 777, 
770 

polirs, .525, 476 

trade, 645. 670. 600. 727 8. 
720, 778. 11^1, 81 1 
forest and ImnlnT indnstru’S, 672, 
670. 670, 6<).5. 600, 772 
Fr.ime, 4. 16. 45. 255 
fur Ir.ide, 255 

Freruli Caii.«<lians ( srr ri/to Cl.atho- 

^ Iks), 2.5511 

front lei and growth, 752 

fur tr.ad^ 2.55 

Oi'nrva Pri'tiu ol, 476 

Hold discovers, 259 

Hold reserve, 60 I 

gidd standaid, 796 ' 

government, 522 
loalition, 2.59 
Ponumon. 250- 60 
ownership, 819 
parts’, 250 
territon.d. 255 If 

Great Bnlam (ut alui suhiects). 
4. 16. 45. 255 

British North America Act 
(1867), 259-60 
foreign iH)luy, 52 5 
gosernment, 7, 2.5 1 tf, 

Quebec Act ( 1774). 7, 255, 
89 1 

Union Act (1840), 257 ff. 

Croup of 10, 644 
high coinmi>smner, 522 
hydroelectric power, 725 
immigrirfion t «re also emigration), 
254, 2.5.5, 322-3. 603, 604. 
672. 676. 883 
imiHirts. 679, 728f779. 813 
Indian nationalism and repatria- 
tion, 45.5-6 

Indians, 255. 254. 255, 322 


Canada (Conf'd) 

industry, 476. 672. 695. 723-5. 
750, 775-6, 799, 803, 804. 
810 

inflation, 605 

inlapd waterways. 677, 697 

Inti rprovincial f'onferen<e, 522* 

iron indnstrs, 605. 724, 7 U) 

iron mining, 604, 722, 800 

jinlKiarv. 255 

labor, 476, 605, 772 

L.abrador. 253 

landholding. 254, 255. 258 

larignagr, 257 

le.nl mining, 722 

ifgal structure, 255, 254-5, 258 

literature, 989, 905 

I.OC ariio part, 476 

1 j)w< r C.-inada, 2.54 ff. 

Administrative disputes, 256-7 
rebellion, 257 
union, 2.57 

Vf.irkeiuie territory, 604 
Manitoba. 260 

manufacturing, 676. 725. 805 
Maritime Provmres confederation. 
250 

metal prtuliKts and metalworking, 
605, 724 

metis rebellion, 521-2 
mining industries, 476 
motor vrlmle imhistrv, 804 
“National Policy,’’ 322. 728 
•latioiialism, 522 

iiationali/ation, 253 ff , 476, 780 
natural gas. 700, 800 
Navy, 321 

Ni'w Bninsssitk. 253, 254, 2.58, 
250 

Newfoundland, 255 
ni( kel mining. *22 
North Atlantic Treaty Orguni/ation 
(NATO], .586-7, 604, 605 
No^-thwest I’erntory, 260 
Nos.i Scotia. 255, 2.54, 2.58 ff . 
322. 605 

mu lear puw’er, 802 
oil mdustn’, 69.5. 72.5, 799 
Onlarin, 250 

paper industry, 69.5, 725, 776 
poetry. 088-0. 095 
political and cisil rights, 7. 255 ff , 
604 

population, 676 
pru e and wagi’ ersntroK, 605 
Prince Edward Island, 253, 254, 
258, .322 

public health. 968 
public ssork-s. 258 
Quebec disisinn. 2.54-5 
Quebec (French Canada) (see 
also Quebec, subjects), 253 ff 
radio (broadcasting). 811 
railroads. 259, 260, 322. 476. 

697, 698. 725-6, 751, 780 
rrtsv materials, 675, 694, 695, 722, 
723. 774, 785, 799. 800 
rebellions, 2.57 
recognition, diplomatic, 322 
reform, 2.56 ff. 

religion and religious institutions, 
7, 253 ff., 891-2 
rivers, 697 
resads, 258, 6'^7. 777 
Rose case, 603 


Canada (Cant’d) 

Rupert’s Land, 260 
securitv, internal, 603 
social legislation, 968 
social structure, 255, 254, 676 
South African (Boer) War, 523 
^ steamship, 677 
steam vessels, 697 
steel industry, 724, 7.30, 805-4 
tariffs. 322, 323. 476, 728, 729, 
778 

taxation, 7 
textile industry, 723 
10 Resolutions, 257 
Territorial organization, 253 ff., 
259 

timber industry, 672 
transoceanic trasel. 698 
transporlstion, 258 ff . 522, 677, 
697, 698,72.5-6, 731,776-7, 
780 

Union, 257 ff 
United States, 304-5 
annexation, 258 

boundaries, 212, 217, 255. 

257-8, 525 
fjvil War. 259 
Fenians. 259. 522 
fisheries, 101 
fishing rights. 255 
investment hv, 775, 777 
NATO and mu lear weapons, 
604-5 

reciprocity. 259. 325 
trade, 60 4 

uprisings, Can.'wlian, 217, 257 
waterways, 125 
World War II. 477 
Upper (]anada. 254 ff 
administratis e disputes, 256-7 
rebellion, 2.57 
51 Questions. 256 
Union, 257 

uprisings, 257, 260, 520-1 
vehicles, 726 
Versailles Treaty, 476 
War of 1812, 210-11, 255 
Washington, Treaty of ( 1871 ), 
522 

VVebster-Ashburton Treaty. 217 
Western European Union. 655-6, 
657 

World War I. 371. 375. 474, 476 
World War II. 477. 505 -6 
Canada Act (1791) (C.B.), 2.54-5, 
2 56 

Canada Ailive Sersice Force, 603 
Canada Armv Active Force, 603 
Canada, Royal Bank of, 777 
Canada Tr.ide Act ( 1822), 256 
Canadian Bank Act ( 1871 ), 727 
Canadian Bill of Bights, 604 
Canadian Combines Investigation Act 
(1912), 782 

Canadian Federal House of Com- 
mons, 604 

Canadian Finance Art (1914), 727 
Canadian 1st Army, 506 
Canadian Hospital Insurance Act 
(1958), 968 

Canadian Labor Congress, 604 
Canadian National Railroads, 780 
Canadian National Railway, 476 
Canadian Northern Railway, 476 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 322, 780 
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Canal Treaty ( 1965). 610 
speeds, 749 
Canal tuK, speeds, 749 
Canal Zone (Panama), 442, 622, 
959 

Canals 

Austria, 725 
Belgium, 668 
Canada, 25H, 677, 697 
China, 677, 697 
Ejfspt, 677 

France. 668, 689. 697 
Cerman>. 288, 668, 689, 725 
Great Britain, 519, 658, 668, 697, 
817 

government ownership, 817 
India, 692. 697 
mileage, 668 
nationalization, 817 
Netherlands. 668 
speeds, transportation, 749, 796 
steam engines, 657 
Turkestan, 354 

United States, 213. 667-8, 677, 


Cape Colon) (ConCd) 

British Kaffraria, 272, 273 
British South Africa Co , 327 
Bushmen, 268 
Ceded Temtories, 270, 272 
Constitution Ordinance ( 1853), 
• 272-3 • 

diamonds, disiovorv, 273-4, 326 
economic development. 268, 270, 
673 

founding. 268 
France, 268 -9 
Great Britain, 111. 269 ff 
Great Trek, 271-2 
Cnqualatid West, 327 
Griquas, 269. 272 ff . 327 
Hottentots. 268 ff 

human and civil rights, 270, 271 

ininiigration, 270, 273 

Indians, 273 

judiciarv, 269. 270, 27 1 

labor. 268, 269, 27 1 

language, 271 

landholding, 270, 271 


C<#pncf m Fspagnof ( Rimsky-Kona* 
kov ). 1041 

Crtpnchos (Coxa). 1052 
Caprivi, Gen Leo von. 289, 290 
Caproni-Campim plane, 777 
Caps, the (Sweden). 41 
"Captive Peoples" Resolution, 399 
C.irahoho, Battle of, 57 
Caras ans, Africa, 677 
Asia, 677 

CaraFas, Veneruela, 56*. 57, 638 
Carbon black, 710 
Carbon r\T\RS, 935-6 
Carbonari, 136, 14H-.50 
Carborundum, svnthelic, 710 
CArdenas, Lazaio, 443, 45f, 609, 
7^3 

Cardueci, CiosiiA, lOOU 
Cardwell, Fdw.ird, 277 
Carlas Andmo, riburcio, 455 
Caribbean ( rce also spi'cific eoiin- 
trics, subjects, names), .50 ff. 
234 ff, 473-4. 570-2. 610- 
11 


689. 697 

Canary Islands, 837 
Canberra (Australia), 325 
Canby, Gen. Edsvard R. S , 231 
Cancer, 968 
cigarettes, 968 

public health legislation, 968 
researc h, 968 
Cnndtde (Voltaire), 992 
Candolle. A P de. 940 
Cannes Conference ( 1921 ), 402 
Canning, George, 196, 197, 209, 
213 

Canning, Lord Charles John, 98 
Cannizzaro, St.inislao, 936 
Cannon, Joseph G., 301 
Cannon, W B , 961 
('anova, Antonio. 1002 
Canovas del Castillo, Antonio, 297 
Canseco, Pedro Diaz, 241 
Cantata Profana (Bart^k), 1046 
Cantemir, Dimitrie, 1008 
Canth, Minna, 1006 
Canticurn Sacrum (Stravinsky), 1045 
Canton, 6611 . 312, 893 
Arrow affair, 71 
banks and banking, 790 
Communists, 482, 545 
foreign trade. 66 ff. 

Frame. 71-2, 102 
Great Britain, 66 ff., 102 
Nationalist capital, 557 
opium trade, 66-7 

Canton Heaister (newspaper), 1032 
Cantor, Georg, 910, 911 
Canudos (Brazil ), 249 
Gao Dai, 567 

Cap Trafalgar (German commercial 
raider), 397 

Cape Argus (newspaper), 1034 
Cape Breton Island, 253, 694 
Cape Canaveral, 808-9, 811 
Cape Colony 

administration. 268 ff. 
agriculture, 268, 270, 673 
Bantu. 268, 270. 271 
Basutoland, 273, 327 
Basutos, 272, 273 
Bloemfontein Convention, 273 
Boeri, 268, 270 ff. 


Natal, 272 

native policies, tee tribal names, 
subjects 
Ndehele. 338 
Netherlands, 269 

Netherlands Piast India Co, 268 9 
Orange Free Stute-Busuto sv-iir, 
273 

Orange Riser, 272, 273 
population, 269 
Queen Adelaide Province, 271 
railioads, 327, 698 
religion and religious institutions, 
269, 270. 272 , 

Sand River Convention, 272 
settlement polus, 270 -1, 273 
slavery, 269, 2il 
South African Republic, 327 
tariffs. 327, 328 

Transvaal (sec alto Transvaal), 
272 ff . 327 8 
utilitus. 327 
Xhosa, 268, 270, 271 
Zulus, 271, 272 
Cape Helles, 390 
Cape Kennedv, 808 
Cape Mesurado, 125 
Cape of (^ood Hope, 678 
banks and hanking, 678 
finance. 678 
Great Britain, 196 

Cape of Good Ifope Punishment Act 
(1836), 271, 272 

Cape St Vincent, Battles of, 40, 50, 
53. 146 

Cape Times, 1034 

Cape Town (South Africa), 328, 
961 

^apek, Josef, 1023 
^apek, Karel. 1008, 1023 
Capek-Chod, Karel, 1008, 1023 
Capetown Gazette, 1034 
Capital, La (Argentina, journal), 
1032 

Capitulations (Turkey), 465-6, 793 
Capo Verde, 837 
Capodistrias, John, 156, 157 
Caporetto Campaign, 375, 376 
Capper-Volstead Act (Co-operative 
Marketing Act) (U.S.), 766 


agriculture. 7.35 
economic deselopment, 735 
l>liinlation agriculture, 735 
regional origanizations, 6.37-8 
United Slates dollar diplomacy, 
454-5 

Caribbnm Islands (see also West In- 
dies, names), 251-2 
agruiilliiie, 473, 693 
c'oloniaksm, 60-1 

economic' development, 473, 678, 
693 

economy, 6(^-l, 473 
expoits, 60 

foreign trade, 60-1, 678 
France, 45, 60 
Great Britain, 45, 60 
landbolding, 735 

nationalism, 60-2, 251-2. 47.3-4 
570- 3 • 

parties, 473 

post- World War I, 47.1-4 
slavery, 60 
sugar, 60 
('iinnthia, 33 

Cnrifas (papal hull), 19, ^72 
Carleton, .Sir Guy, 9, 10, 14 
Carlisle, Anthony, 919, 9.34 
Carlisle, Karl of, 12 
Carlisle, John G., .302 
Carlisle Peace commission, 47 
Carlist Wars (.Sp ), 144 
Carlo.s, Don (brother of Fernando 
111), 144 

Ciirlus I (Portugal), 298 
Carlos 11 i Spain ), 675 
Carlos IH (Spam), 39. 50, 51, 60, 
675 

Carlos IV (Spam), 40, 51, 1-32, 
142-.3 

Carlos VII, King (Spain), see Don 
Carlos, brother of Fernando 
VII 

Carlola (Portugal), 60 
Carlsbad Decrees, sec l^arlsbad De- 
crees 

Carlson, Chester, 758 
Carlyle, Thomas, 986 
(barman, William Blisi, 988 
Carmen (Bizet), 1040 
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Carmichael, Stokely, 601 
Carmiri Burana (Orff), 1045 
Carnap, Kudoif, 9H^-4 
Carnarvon, Lord, 327 
Carnatic, 87, 91. 93, 97 
Camaval, Op. 9 (Schumann), 1038 
Carnc jir, Andrew, 707, 717 
Carnegie Steel Co , 707 
Cam«, Marcel, 1035 
Carniola (Cer.), 33 
Carnot, Lazarc Hippolyte, 25, 26 
Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, 2H5 
Carnot, Nicolai Leonard Sadi, 914, 
915 

r-’ro, Anthony, 1064 
Caro, Miguel, 238 
Carol I, King (Humaiiia), 2S9 
Carol li, Ki)iV'( Rumania ), 420 
Carolioai (US ), 10. 13. 14,664 
Caroline (vei.iel). 217, 257 
Caroline Lilandv 352, 3.53, 479 
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Pcv^ple’s Republic of). 480 ff. 
administration, 485 
aiiti-Comnniinsm, 432. 481 ff. 
anti-Japanese tactics. 48.5 
Canton commune, 482 
Kiiomintang united frniit, 
481-2. 484 
*Long March," 481 
militars forces, 485 
Natiorwlist campaigns vs , 
48 3-4. 486 

peasants, 482, 483. 484-.'^ 
projy.im, 485 
Soviet and, 481, 484 
•Soviet Republic, 40.3-4 
United (Popular) Front, 432, 
439. 481-2, 484 
c omprador, 87'3 

(’onliiciamsm, 6.3, 04. 308-9, 311, 
180, 483 

Ccmstitution (1931 ), 483 
Constitution (19.51). '’Sfl 
copper mining, 675 
crops, 67 1, 692, 736 
Cuba, .590 • 

cultural superiority, 64, 68 
c urrency. 790 

dipl(mi!ilu relations, with West, 
72 ff , .306 
drama. 1023 

Dual N.itioniililv Treaty, 554 
economic development, 481, 660, 
671. 674. 675, 677 ff., 692, 

69.3. 896 ff. 701, 736 (f. 
747 8. 774, 784 ff , 820, 
824, 827-8 

economic policy, .308-9, 311-12, 
483, 547 If., .5.52 ff., 701, 
747, 793. 794 

education, 73, .308, 311, ^83,* 
695. 893, 896, 897 
Socialist F.ducntiori Ciimpaign, 
5.54 ff. 

electrical industry, 828 
emigration, 2(35, 300, 324, 739. 

88 r 

empire, 63 ff., 306 ff. 
energy. 739, 7H6 
expansionism, 64 
exports, 679, 7.38, 791, 831 
extraterritoriality, 68, 306, 30®| 
744 

finance, .307, 312. 483, 678, 
698-9, 742, 796 
foreign aid, 547, .598, 834-5 
affairs, 64, 311, .546, 5.50, .554, 
. 555 , 5.57 

investment by, 791-2 
investment m, .547, 738, 740, 
744,74.5, 791,792 
trade, 66 ff., 72, 306, 307, 309, 
660, 679, 699, 728, 742, 

74.3, 791.831 
Fonnosa, .308, 317 
France, 68, 72, 74 

Boxer Rebellion, 3ll 
Hainan Island. .308 
Indochina, 349-50 
Open Do'^r policy, 309, 441 
territories, 308, 349-50 
trade, 72, 308 
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Fri^ndihip, Alliance, and Mutual 
Amstance Treaty of, 546 
Friendihip and Mutual Non-Ag- 
grenmon treatiei, 554 
Germany, 480 

Boxer Rebellion, 291, 111 
Japan, 487 
military aid, 481 
Tenitories, 308 

World War I. 394, 395l 397, 
480 

Ghurkai, 64 
gold itandard, 712 
^ government 
Ventral, 63 ff. 
corruption, 64 ff , 69 
local, 

monarchy, 63 ff 
reform, 308 -9. 310 
regionalism, 307, 311 12 
republicanism, 846 
Great Britain 

Boxer Rebellion, 31 1 
diplomatic relations, 72 
extraterritoriality, 68 
Hong Kong, 557 

"most favored nation" pnnciple, 
68, 71 

Open Door policy, 309, 441 
opium trade, 60- 7 
Russia, 318 

Sino-J,ip,inese War, 501 -2 
territories, 308 
trade, 66 ff . 72 
Vietnam. 567 
Wars, 67ff., 71T 
World W'ar 1, 480 
Great Cultural Revolution, 1023 
Human Island, 546 
Heavenly Reason Society Rebel- 
lion. 65 

Hong Kong. 68. 557 
Imports, 679, 699, 728, 739, 743, 
831 
I.Hiti - 

border cwiflict, 554-'5. 625 
Nuga rebellion, 557 
Tibet, 550. 553. 55.' 

Indochina, 349-50, 530 
Indonesia, 551 
coup, attempted, 558 
industrialization, 747 
Industry. 481. 547. .552. 554, 696. 
740. 780. 787, 788, 827-8, 
838 

inland waterways. 677, 696-7, 
829 

iron industry, 740, 838 

iron mining. 875, 738, 785, 825 

Italy 

Boxer Rebellion, 311 
Open Door policy, 309, 441 
Japan, 306 ff. 

anti-Japanese movement, 484-5 
Boxer Rebellion, 311 
concil'ation, 488 
extraterritoriality, 306, 308 
Korea. 307-8. 317 ff. 

Manchuria, 479.-80, 483, 484 
"most-favored nation," 308 
Niihihara loans, 487 


China extraterritoriality (Cant'd) 
Open Door policy, 441, 443, 
480 

Revolution of 1911, 312 
territories, 317 ff. 
trade, 75 

21 Demands, 479, 487 
united front against, 484 
wars. 307-8, 312, 317, 320, 
479-80, 484-5, 487-9, 501, 
744, 746, 781, 892 
western nations and, 479-80, 
489 
Java, 346 

"joint rule" (T’ung-chih), 73 
judiciary. 68 

Kaiiiigton, Treaty of. 100 
Korea, 84. 8.5, .307-8, 315, 317 ff. 
Li-Ito Convention. 316, 320 
war, 320 

Korean War. 540. 588 
Ktildja Convention. 109, .307 
Kuomintang (see also Kuomin- 
tang). 1.32, 481-6, .558-9 
labor, 547, 695 736. 739 
landholding, 481. 483. 485. 486, 
674, 693, 736, 873 
land refonn. 546, .547, 784, 
822 ff 

bingviage, 480, 893, 1011, 1023 
Le«igup of Nations. 106 
Liaotung Peninsula, 317 
Li-Ito Convention, 316. 320 
literary renaissance, 480 
"Literary Revolution" of 1919, 
1023 

literature, 480, 101 1 
Mainland, srr People's Republu , 
subjects 

Manchuria, 482, 484 
Japan. 479 89, 483, 481 
Russia, 72, 318 
Manchus, 63 ff , 85 
Manebus (Ch’ing), 63 ff , 85. 

306 ff . 480 

manufacturing, 677, 744 
Mao Tse-tiing, 482-6. 545-6, 

550-1, .55 3 7, 1011 
Marxism. 1011 

metal products and metal working, 
696 

Miao rebellion, 65 

military forces, 64. 70-1, 74. 439. 

481, 483. 485, 553, 5.55 
military governments, 479 
monarchy. 63 ff. 

constitutional, 479 
Mongolia, 85 
military levies, 85 
music, 1049-50 

Nanking, Treaty of, 68, 71, 106 
nationalism, 306, 480 ff , 748, 
794, 893 

Nationalist government, 482-6 
anti-communist campaigns. 483- 
4. 486 

decline, 485-6 
opposition. 483-4 
policies. 482, 485-6 
reforms, 483, 485, 486 
Sino-Japanese War, 501-2 
Soviet Union, 434, 439, 481 


China Nationalist govt. (ConCd) 
Taiw.m (see also Taiwan), 545 
united front, 484 
Nepal. 64 

diplomatic relations, 551 
New Life Movement, 483 
newspapers. 308, 1032 
nNien rebellion, 74 
Northern Expedition, 481-2 
Okinawa, 306 
100 Days. 308-9 

Open Door pcjlicy, 309, 441, 44 3, 
480 

opening of, to West, 72 ff. 
opium, 66-7, 737 
Organic Law, 482-3 
pai-hua, 1023 
Pdki^t.m, 555 

Peking, Treaty of. 72. 8.5. 109 
People’s Rcpublif [vee alot Cnm- 
monism, Coininunist P.irtv 
(CCP) /Cliiri,!)], 545 ff 
.ulminislr.ition, 515 6 
Afro- Asian nations .550-1, 5.56, 
557. 5.59 

ag.iri.in policies^ 546, 547 -50, 
552 ff 

Albani.i. 529. 530 
Lilli.uKes, 546, 554 
anti-.\I.i(-isiTi, 557 
arms, 553. 555 
Australia. 6 32 
border tre.ities, 551, 555 
business org.ini/ ihuns, 815 
Constitution ( 1951 ). 550, 842 
I nltiiral Resolntinn, 556-7 
euinoniK development, 837 
irotiomic polus, 517 ff, 552 ff 
‘‘5-Anti ( amp.inrn," 547 
5-VearPlan 551 
foreign affairs. .5 16, 550-1, 

554 ff 

foreign aid, 8 34-5 
Cemva Conferenrr .md .\La)rds 
1 1954), 591 

gosernment ownership, 837, 
838 

"Croat Leap Forward,” 552 ff 
Hungiiry , 551 

Ideological Refonn Campaign, 
547 

Indonesia. 628 
mdustrs, S37 
intellectuals. 5.51, 556 
Korean War, 546 
Laos. 6.50 
literature, lOll 
Pakistan, 626 

"peaceful coexistence," 550-1 
Poland .551 
Quemoy, 559 
recognition, 546. 632 
Red Guards, 556-7 
revisionism. 552, 555, 556 
Rumania, 538 

Socialist Education Campaign, 
554 ff 

Soviet Union, 546 ff , 550 ff. 
Tam^n, 546, 550, 558-9 
Taiwan Straits crises, 550-1, 
552-3 

"3- Anti Campaign," 547 
"3rd bloc," 550-1 
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China People’s Republic (Conf ’(f) 
Tibet. 546, 550, 55T 555 
United Nations admission, 559 
United States, 546, 550 ff. 
Persian Gulf, 789 
piracy, 65 
poetrv, 1011 

political and civic rights, 48 
551-2 

Popular (United) Front, 432, 439, 
451-2, 484 

population, 550, 674, 675, 880 
prOMnces (see also names), 64 
ndio sets, 1035 
railroads, 311-12, 789, 828 
raw materials, 675, 738-9, 774, 
785. 786. 824 
realism. 1011, 1023 
regionalism, 307, 311 12 

religion and religious institutions, 

63. 68. 64, 72. 74. 309. 89 3 
Resolution or 1911, 312. 481. 
1023 

rivers. 646-7 
Russia, 72 
alliaiue, 308 

Roxer Rebellinn, 311, 318 
influence, 480 tf 
Maiuhuria, 72, 308. 318 
Open Door polu \ , 304 
Sinkiiinc, 104, 306-7 
trrritories, 72, 104. .307 
Rsuksu Islands 562 
“m lf-strc‘ngthrning" movMiient, 71 
SliiiiioMiiseki Ire.itN of. 308, 117 
320 7 14 

silvi'i mining, 675 
siUer stamlard, 746 
Smki.iiig, I Sinki.ing 
soiial strm tnn , 6 }, 5 16 
Soulln .ist Asi.i 

nation. ilism, 7') 1 5 
Soviet Union 117. 546fl , 550 ff 
All) im.i, 551 

lotriniiinism, l.Sl, 484, 185 
Iruii.i, 551-5 
inlliK m e, 480 ff 

militaiv .11.1, 4 34, 481, 483, 
.551 fl 

Nationalists ami. 4 34. 4 39 181 
nonaggrcssion treatv. 439, 4S4 
split, ,551. 554, 555 
Taiwan Straits crisis, ,554 
steam power, 7 39 
steam vessels, 697 
steel industry, 552, 740, 788, 
827-8. 8 38 
sugar cane, 838 

Sun Y.it-sen, 312, 479, 481. 482. 
846 

Taipmg Ribellioii, 69 fl , 306, 

307, 349, 701 

Taiwan (see also Taiwan), 546, 
5.50. 5.57-60 
“talking drama,” 102.3 
tariffs. 72. 747, 793 
tax.6ion, 736, 747 
telev ision sets, 1035 
“10 Great Campaign,” 64 
textile industrv. 677, 740, 787, 
827, 838 

“3 People’s Principles,” 481 
theater, 1023 


China (Cant’d) 

Tibet, 64. 85-7, 546. 550, 555 
Gurkha invasions, 86 
uprising, 553 

Tientsin, Treaties of ( 1858), 72 
Tientsin, 'Freaty of (1884), 349- 
, 50 • 

tin milling, 675. 695, 7.38 . 786 
tiansportatioii, 4SJ. 677. 696-7, 
738. 741.789 
treatv jHirts, 68. 69, 72, 307 
tribute svstein. 68. 307 
United Nations. 504, 643 
representation 5.59 
United States, 72 

anti-Amencanisin. 546. 550 
Boxer Rebellion. 303. 31 1 
Dollar Diplomai v . 304 
extratcrritorialitv, 68 
Japanese riglitv. 4. SO 482 
Open Door ixibcx. 33, 309, 
(41, 1(3. ISO 
(,)uenio\. v554 
SiiiD-lap.inese \3'ar, 502 
Stimsun Dottrme. 442 
talks. 551. .5.5.1 

raiw.iii Str.iit.s crises, 550-1, 
552 .3 
trade. 669 
World W.ii I. 4.80 
uprisings, 65 6, 69, 104. 291. 

312. 318, 481. (82. 67 ( 

\ ntnam, 3 (4- 50 
Great lint. mi. 567 
warlords. 174. 481 1 
westcriii/ation, 73, 74. 307 ff , 
48 1, 893 

Japan and. 474 80. 484 , 

Open Door ixiliiv, 304, 441. 
4(3, 480 

“sIk mg of thdmelon,” 308 
\S'li.impo.i, I reatv of, 6.S 
Wliitc laitus Rtbellion, 65 
\Norl(l War I. 479-80 487. 488 
Kiaixhow ((M'miin), 345 
peaie treatv. 474. 480. 4HH 
World W'ai II 

(’.iiro Conference, 487, 506, 
.588 

casualties, 515, 871 
Sinu-Japnnese War. .501 2, 506 
riima Affairs Uonrd, 484 
Clmi.i, Bank of, 742 
China, Central Bank of, 790 
China Democratic Party (Taiwanese 
Piirt) ). 5.59 

Chm.i, Fanners’ Bank of, 790 
China, Impi riiil Bank of. 742 
(’/linn Mail (newspaper), 1032 
China, People’s Republic of (see also 
China ), 545 57 
Indonesian alliance, 554 
China, Hepuhlic of (Iniwaii), see 
'I'aiwan 

China’s Drsiinif (Chiang), 486 
(>huuhd Islands, 240 
Chindits (British brigade), 506, .508 
Chinese Kasteni Railway, 244 
Chinese immigrants 
Maluja, 462 

“Chinese People’s Voliintocrs,” 540 
Chinese Restriction Act (Australia) 
( 1855), 265 

Chinese Revolution (1911), 312 


Chgiese Soviet Republic, 483 
Chinese Turkestan, see Sinkian^ 
Chinese Writers’ Union, 101 1 
Ch’ing (Manchu) Einpiie, 63 ff., 85, 
306 

Ch’ing dvnilstv (i’hma). 6 1 ff., 69, 
85. 1049 • 

C/iing hst (Peking cipera), 1049 
('hm'gkan Mountains ( China )^4.S3 
Chinhai (China), 68 
ChipiA'wa Plain. Battle •(, 210 
Chirico. Giorgio di. 1061 
(,h’i-shan (^Mimelui official). 67 
(’hillui, Piiidari leader, 94 
Chittagong (India), 101), 331 
C'li’i-Miig ((’hmese repiesentffiive), 
(iff. 64 

Chloromsi etm, 807 
('hoitaw R( settlement, 215 
( hoi Li-po. 1011 
Choisc'iil, Due lie, 16 
Cholei.i, 958, 469 
('holiong. King ( Kore.k), 84 
Choltif/, Gen. Dietiiih von, 506 
Chongjo, King (Koiea), 8.1f84 
( hongs.im. Nam. 84 5 
(‘hongs .mg. Piik, ■520 
('ho)i)u ( Kore j), 320 
(diopm, Kiedt'-iie. 1038, 1042 
('hi)i.il miisii , 10 3.S-9 
C'hoiomaiAki, Miihul, 1007 
('/i(<ri)\ (oi liiite and clarinet (Vilhi- 
l.obos), 1048 

Chorof (guitar) (Villa-Lobos), 1048 
Chores ( male chorus & 7 wind instni- 
meiils) ( Villii'l-oho', ), 104H 
Choshii ( lap )f 74, 77, 313, 314, 
447 

aiiti'loreign exlidnism, 80 1 
rebellion. 81-2 
reform, 77 

register surrender, 8 3 
Satsuman nllianee, 81 
( hota Nagpur ( India), 331 
(.’hmi Un-l.ii, 545 9 prissiin, 625, 
6.11 

Bandung Conic leiii e, 550 1 
I'aiwan liberation, 559 
I 3'aiw’an Sir.iifs irises, 550- I ^ 
Unitid St.ites-Chma ta^ks, .551, 
5.53 

('hoiianm rie ( Imikc), 27 
('hoii Dvnastv, 1044 
Chon Shii-ieii, 1011 
Chou 7 so-jen. Kill 
(’hnstchun h. 698 

Christum Ai.gust of DcMiinaik, crown 
prim e of Sweden, 176 
Christum VII, King (Denmark), 42 
Christian VIII ((.hrisfian I'rederitk) 
(Denmark, Norway), 177, 
179 

(diristian IX, King (Denmark), 297 
Christian (of Gluckshurg j IX (Den- 
mark). 179, 180, 192 
Christian Democrat Parlv ( (JOPEI ) 
( V( ne/m l.i (, 608 

(Jhristi.m Driiioi rain party (Ceylon), 
586 • 

Christian Democr.ctie Union ((2DU) 
(('rer ), .521 

j (diristian Dc mci^r.its ((Jhilc), 606 
(.hristian Democrats (Italy), 401, 
.522-3 
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Christian Reformed Church f Nether- 
lands), 976 

Christian Snence Church, 975 
Christian Social Union (C Bj, 975 
Christian Socialism (G B.), 975 
Christian Socialist Party (Austria). 
299,415 

Christian Socialists (Belgium), 523, 
,«24 

Christianity, see BeliKion and reli- 
gious ' institutions, MiiSion- 
anes, sects, countries 
anti-Chrislian persecution, 389 
Christie Affair, 248 
r'«Wffmcir Kte (Rimsky-KorsaVov), 
' 1041 

Christmas Island, 581 
Chnstoman\)s, Konstantmos, 1009 
Chriitophe Colftmhe (Milhaud), 1046 
CliTLstophe, Henri (Haiti), 61, 62 
Chrixtus ( I-is/t ), 1039 
Chrome, 738 
ChromoNornes, 946 -7 
genes and, 947 -8 
Chrysler aVitos, 754, 804 
Chu Fen, 65 

Ch’iun-choti (China), 70 
Chulalongkorri, King of Siam, 464 
Chulalongkorn. King (Thailand), 
1014 

Chulalongkorn (Rama V) (Siam), 
354. 355 

Chuenpl (Ch'nan-pi) (China), 67 
Chuguchak, Frntoiol of (1864), 85 
Chungking (China), 486, 501, 545, 
557 

Chung Ngoi Sun Pad (newspaper), 
1032 

Chung Yang Jih Pan (Taiwan, 
newspaper), 1033 

Chung-kuo rhe-htueh Shih Ta-Kang 
(Hu Shih), 1011 

Chu»’ch of Knglarul, 266. 267, 974 
Church Missionary Society, 894-5, 
974 

Churfhes, see Religion and religious 
institutions; names 
Chiirc'hill, I^rd Randolph. 278 
Churchill, Winston. 519 
Dardeiiv-lles, 390 
European union, 63 i 
India, 459 

Iron Curtain spree li. 585 
Palestine White Paper. 468 
World War H. 495. 496 
Conferences, 466. 487. 497, 

504, 505. 506. 511, 513 
Churuhusco, Battle of, 220 
('husan ( China ), 68 
Citt. de Acero del Pacifiva, S. A. 

(Chile), 787 
Cigarette industry 
cancer Nsaniing, 968 
ElOTt. 740 

foreign investment in. 744 
United States, 968 
Cinchona plantations, 693 
Cincinnati (.Ohm), 688 
Cinema 

“Cinematograph." 711 
Cxechuslovakia, 531^, 1035 
Denmark, 1035 

developing countries, 829 i 

escapism, 1035 


Cinema (Cont’d) 

France. 711, 1035 
Germany, 1034, 1035 
Great Britain, 1035 
Italy. 1035 
Japan, 1035 

kine'oscope, "pcepshow,” 1034 

Mexico, 1035 

montage, 1034 

Poland, 1035 

Russia, 1034 

silent films, 1034 

sound, 757-8, 1035 

Soviet Union, 1034, 1035 

surrealism, 1034 

Sweden, 1035 

United States. 757-8. 1034-5 
Cinemascope, 1035 
Cinematograph, 711 
Cinerama, 1035 
Circassian religion, 113 
religious institutions, 113 
Circle in the Square (off-Broadway 
theater), 1018 
Circulation, blood, 939 
Cirque, Le (Seurat), 1056 
Cisalpine Republic, 31, 35, 147, 184 
Austria, 147 
France, 147 

Cis-Sutlej States (India), 94 
Citroen auto.s, 754 
Citrus products (Dominica), 473 
City Churches (Wren). 1057 
City Lights (film), 1014 
Civil Rights Act (1866) (U.S.), 231 
Civil Rights Act ( 1875) (US.), 233 
Civil Rights Act I 1957) (US). 600 
Civil Rights Commission (1957) 
(US.). 600 

Civil Rights Law ( 1964) (US), 600 
Civil service 
Belgium, 183 
Oylon, 460 
China, 63, 311. 893 
Great RritHiii, 202, 861 
, India, 330 

United States, 213, 300, 861 
Civil War (US.) 

I battles, see names, 699 
Alabama claims, 232 
armed forces, 225 
conscription, 229 
desertions, 229, 230-1 
blockade, 227 
border states, 225, 229 
Bull Run (Manassas Junction), 
225, 228 
casualties, 227 ff. 

total, 231 
Confederacy, 225 
economy, 225, 229, 230 -1 
Emancipation Proclamation 
Preliminary. 228 
finance, 229 
Gettysburg, 229-30 
March to the Sea, 230 
Maryland invasion. 228, 230 
medicine, 957 

naval war, 227, 228, 229, 232 
Peninsula campaign, 228 
secession, 224-5 
strategy. 225 
surrender, 231 


Civil War ( Cant'd ) 

Union Amy, 225 
conscription, 229 
Valley campaign, 228 
Western campaigns, 227-8 
Civil Works Administration (CWA) 
(US.), 446, 768 

Ovil Works Emergency Relief Act 
(US ),446. 768 

Civilian Conservation Corps Refor- 
estation Relief Act (U.S ), 
445, 768 

Civihst Party (Peru), 241 
Cioilizotion and Its Discontents 
(Freud ), 955 

Clairaut, Alexis Claude, 903 
Clair. Rene, 1035 
Clapham Sect, 974 
Claramunt, Ignacio de Luz&n, 1001 
Clarendon Note, 1 17 
Clarinet quintet, Op 115 (Brahms), 
1038 

Clarin (Buenos Aires, newspaper), 
1032 

Clarissa Harlowe (Richardson), 985 
Clark. Andrews A Co , 707 
Clark Field (Philippines), 509 
Chirk. Fort (\C ). 227 
Clark, George Rogers, 12 
Clark, I P . 1025 
Clark, Maurice B , 707 
Clark, William, 208 
(^assKism, lee ahn Neocla.ssiLism 
Arabu. 1015, 1016 
Chin.i, 1011 
Europe, 985 

France, 1018, 1019, 1051 
Germ.inv, 995-0. 1019. 1020, 

1036-7 

Great Britain, 985 
India, 1012, 1024 
Italy, 1000, 10^9 
Japan, 1012 
Latin Amenta. 1002 
litcr.iture. 985, 99,5-6. 1002, 

1001. 1011. 1012 
rniisK, 1036-7, 1039 
painting, 1015 
Persia, 1016 

poclrv, 985, 996, 1000, 1001 
Russia, 1020 
Sweden, 1004 
theater. 996, 1018 ff. 

Claudel, Paul. 993 
Clausius, Rudolf, 915, 920 
Clauzel, Bertrand, 275 
Claingo (Goethe), 1019 
Clay, Henry, 209 ff , 215 ff . 221 
Secretary of State, 213 
! Clay, Lucius, 586 

j CTavton .Antitrust Act ( 1914) (US ), 
305, 719, 865 
Clayton Compromise, 220 
Clayton, John M , 220, 221 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850), 221, 
250 

"Clear Grits” (Can ), 259 
Cleaver, Eldndge, 601 
i Clemenceau, Georges. 280, 399, 402 
Clemens, Samuel, 990 
Clement XHI, Pope, 29-30 
Clement XIV, Pope. 29-30. 972 
Clement, Joseph, 658 
dementis, Vladimir, 532 
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Clergy, Civil Constitution of (1790), 
972 

Clermont, 667 
Clerk, Sir George, 273 
Qeveland (Ohio), 601-2, 690 
Cleveland, Grover, 300, 301, 302 
Cleveland ore field (G.B. ), 680 
Clifton Suspension Bridge ( Brunei g 
1065 
Clinics, 963 
Clinton, DeWitt, 210 
Clinton, George, 204, 205, 208, 209 
Clinton, Mai Gen. Henry, 9-14 pas- 
sim 

Clinton, Gen James, 13 
Clive, Robert, 87, 88-90 
Clock industry 

interchangeable parts, 666 
mass production, 687 
United States, 667, 687 
Cloetc, Stuart, 1015 
Cloi.vfer nnrl the Hearth, The 
iReade), 986 

Clothilde, princess of Savov, 153 
Clothing industry (see also Textile 
industry) 

J.'isa, 677 
Furkev, 695 
Cloud chamber, 930 
Clyde. 658 

CNL (Comity National de Libera- 
tion) (Tunisia), 616 

Coal 

anthracite, 633 

competition from other fuels, 799, 
800-1 

consumptiop. 663, 751 
exports, 728, 738, 762 
Great Britain, 762 
imports, 763, 774 
iron prodm tion, 657, 666, 686-7 
Japan. 728 
lignite, 750, 774 
use, 799, 801 
Western Furope, 663-4 
Coal Act (Ger ), 767 
Coal gas 

lighting, 658, 666 
Coal industry 

chemical industry, 754, 755 
depression and, 751 
energy production, world, 749, 
795 

France, 751 
Germany, 750-1, 767 
Great Britain, 750-1, 767, 966 
Saar Valley, 751 
technology, 755 
United States, 750-1 
Coal Industry NationahuUion Bill 
(GB ).817 

Coal Mines Act (1842) (G.B ), 200 
Coal Mines Act (1930) (GB.), 767 
Coal mining and industry 
Africa, 738, 785. 824 
anthracite, 663 

Australia. 262, 632, 722, 723, 
774, 785 

Austna-Hungary, 686, 723 
Belgium, 523, 664, 686, 704, 800 
Bengal, 738 
Brazil, 694 

Canada, 603, 694, 722, 723, 774, 
785, 799 


Coal mining and industry (Cont*d) 
China. 675, 738, 785, 824 
Common Market, 634 
competitive fuels, 751 
Czechoslovakia. 774 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
• nitv (ECSC), 634, 800a 
France. 516, 517, 634, 685, 686. 
704. 750-1. 770. 774, 800, 
817. 818, 856. 872 
Germany, 288, 634, 664, 685-6, 
704, 750-1, 767. 774 
government ownership, 817, 818, 
839 

Great Britain, 656-7, 680, 680, 
704, 750-1, 767. 774, 799, 
817, 818 
Hungary, 785 
India, 738, 785. 824, 8.19 
Italy, 6.14. 722, 723, 774 .800 
Japan. 675. 694. 722, 723, 774 
Latin America, 824 
Luxemhuurg, 800 
Mexico, 738, 785 
nationalization. 516, 817 
Netherlands, 800 
New South Wales, 262, 632 
North Korea, 824 
Boland, 751, 774, 785. 824 
production, 685, 686. 694. 704. 
723, 738, 7.50-1, 774, 785, 
824 

Russia, .387, 694. 722. 723 
Saar Basin, 406, 750-1 
Scotland, 680 
Silesia, 751 

South AfricM, 7.18, 785 
South Arncrica. 785 
South Korea. 824 
.Southern Rhodesia, 785 
Soviet Union, 7’W, 824 
Spain, 694 
steam iwwer, 656-7 
tec hnoiogy, 656-7, 800 
transixirtatinn, 658 
Furkev, 738 

United States, 447, 448, 663, 685, 
680, 704, 750-1, 774, 799, 
824 

Upper Silesia, 751 
West Germany, 799, 800 
World War I, 704 
Coal-tar dyes, 681, 710, 711, 754 
Coates. J. G.. 478 
Coats, Messrs J. & P., 717 
Cobb & Co., 696 

Cobderi-Chevalier treaty, 141, 201, 
683 

Coblenz, .379 

Cuchabama ( Bolivia), 740 
Cochin China 
Cambodia, 350 
France, 102. 349, .3,50 
Freruh Union, 567 
Indochinese Union, 350 
Japan, 567 

religion and religious institutions. 
102 

treaty ports, 103 
Vietnam, 102, 567 
Cochrane, Sir Alexander, 211 
Cochrane, Adm. Thomas, 58 
Cockenll, John, 688 
Cockenll, William, 665, 666, 670 


Coc^ 

Ecuador, 454 
exports, 735 

French Equatorial Africa, 735 
Ghana, 613, 831 
Gold Coalt. 344, 735 
Grenada, 473 
Guinea, 735 
Nifteru, 831 

plantation agriculture, 735 
Sierra Leone, 471 
Coconut 
Malaya, 734 

plantation agriculture, 734 
Cocos Island, 581 
Cocteau, Jean, 1019 
Coercion Bill (Ireland). 198 
Coercive Acts (Amer. Cfilf), 6-7, 46 
Coercive Acts ( 1774) (G.B.), 12 
Coffee. 092, 693, 737 
Afnca, 673 

Brazil, 435, 699, 735, 737, 748, 
791 

Central America. 735 
Ceylon. 674, 669, 737 • 
Colombia, 735, 737 
diseases and pests, 737 
Dutch East Jndies, 700 
East Africa, 735 

exports, 679. 699, 700, 735. 791 

French Eqiiatoriiil Africa, 735 

German East Africa, 735 

German West Africa, 735 

Gold Coast, 735 

India, 737 

Ivory Coast, 831 

Java, 105, lOS, 699 

Kenya, 831 

Malaya, 734 

Netherlands East Indies, 675, 734 
plantation agriculture, 7.34- 5 
prices, international, 645, 748 
production, 737 
Spice Islands, 679 
Uganda. 831 

Coffee Valorization Schenflp (Brgzil), 
748 

Coffin, G. A., 709 
Cuban, ('fcniKe M , 1018 
Cohen, Paul, 911 
Gohn-Bendit, Daniel, 519 
(^)-hong, 66 
"Coimbra Group,” 1001 
Coinage Act ( 1873) (U.S ), 233 
Coke, 657 
Coke, Fhonias, 655 
Colbume, Sir John, 250 
Cold Harbor, Battle of, 230 
Cold War (.see also specific names, 
suh)rcts ), 601 
Berlin, .721, 586, 587 
Coininform (Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau ), 586 
Cuba, .590-1 
easing of, G49 
East Germany, 585 If. 
economic programs, 586 
foreign aid, .585, .586, 81.3-14 
Geneva "Summit” Conference, 
648. 649 

Germany, 58.5-6, .587 
Glassboro (MJ.), summit meeting, 
, 601 
India. 625 
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Cold War (Conf'd ) 

Irrn Curtain, 585 
Korea. 587-90 

North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
(NATO). 586-7 
nuclear arms race, 596-8, 651 
r fuitte problem, 640 
Soviet Union, 584 ff , 601, 648. 

,•649. 651 
Suej CrisiH, 648 
Truman I-VKtrinp, 585, 813' 

United States. 584 6., 601, 648, 
649, 651 
Vietnam, 591 tf 
■ ^West Cermany, 585 ff. 

* western Europe, 586-7 
Yalt,i Acreements, 584 -,j 
Colebrook*. IVeonard, 755 
Colebrooke, Ma| William, 270 
Colebrooke Report, 99, 100 
Colenso, Willium. 266 
ColcridRe, Samuel Taylor, 986, 989 
Coles, George, 258 
Colette, Sidonie Gabrielle, 994-95 
Colfax, Sibuyler, 2.32 
Colgate, William, 670 
Colgi, Camillo, 941 
Collazo, Oscar, 598 , 

College of Commissioners (Congo), 
615 

Colleges and iiriiversitief (see also 
Education, names) 

Africa, 895 

agricultural, 891 

American Colonies, 891 

Argentina, 451 

Ceylon, 460 

China, 89.3 

Egypt, 894 

Germany, 188-9, 887 

Great Britain, 277, 890. 896 

India, 893 

Ireland. 277 

Japan, 892 

junior colleges, 890 

I^/id grant, 891 « 

Mexico, 609 

Middle East. 894 

Prmsia, 188-9. 887 

Rfussif^ 885 

student strikes and disorders 
Bnnna, 462, 463 
teacher training, 600 
technical and scientific, 891 
'I iirkey, 894 

United States, 600, 891, 896 
Collins Co., 666 
Collins Line, 690 
Collins, William, 985 
Colloidal chemistry, 681 
Colmar (Germans ), 511 " 

Cologne, 379, 406, 511, 691 
Culoml) Heihar, 334 
Colombia {see also New Granada, 
names, subjects), 56-7, 
237-9, 454, 607-8 
agriculture, 693, 735, 737, 820, 
823 

Andean Croup, 639 
banks and banking. 792 
Bidlack Treaty, 238 
Bogota, Dt'claration of, 639 
conservatism, 238 
constitution ( 1819), 57 


Colombia (Cant’d) 

constitution ( 1832), 237 
constitution ( 18.53), 238 
constitution (1863), 238 
constitution ( 1866), 238 
constitution ( 1936), 454 
Coi*4litntK)nal Convention (1828) 
(Ocana), 237 
constitutionalism, 454 
crops. 693. 735, 737 
dictatorship, 2.37, 238 
economic development, 693, 735, 
7.37, 740, 785, 789, 820. 823, 
827, 837 

economic policy. 794, 837. 838 
ediu.ition. 237, 892 
exports, 733 
fiction, 1002 
hnarict*, 792, 796 
foreign trade, 639, 832 
free trade area, 639 
government ownership, 8 18 
Gran Colombia, Republic of, 57, 
237 

Hay-Herran Treaty, 251 
industrv, 740, 789, 827, 8.18 
labor, 454. 695, 783 
laud reform, 823 
landholding, 691 

Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation (LAFTA), 812 
liberaksm, 237 9 
literature, 1002 

modernism, 1002 

Montevidio, Treats of, 639, 812 
National Front, 608 
nationalism, 56-7, 217 ff , 250 
oil industry, 785 
Panama. 218, 251 
revolt, 303 
Panama Canal 251 
peronism, 608 

political and civil rights, 237 ff 
|)(>l>u]ation, 880 
raw materials, 783 
reform, 454 
"regeneration,” 238 
religion and religious institutions, 
237, 238 
republic, 57 

Hceolundn en niordia, 454 
romanticism, 1002 
steel industry, 827 
tariffs, 619 
textile industry. 740 
United States 
Panama, 251, .303 
recognition, 211 
Violencta, 607 -8 

Colombian Agrarian Reform Institute 
(INCORA), 823 
Colombo (Ceslon), 98, 627 
Colombo Plan (1950), 627. 837, 
8.19 

Colombo Pimers, 627 
I Colonial Conference (Melbourne) 
I (1870), 3.52 

; Colonial Conference ( 1897), 323 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts of 1940 (CB.),897 
Colonial Development Plan of 1946 
( Africa), 895 

Colonial Naval Defense Act ( Aus- 
tralia) (1865), 265 
Colonialism 


Colonialism (Conf’d) 

Algena, 275-6 

Africa, 673, 746 ff., 848, 1014, 
1015 

France, 673, 747 
Great Bntain, 673 
Netherlands, 673 
•Tj Portugal, 673 

World War I, 394-6 
agriculture, 734-5 
Australia, 260 ff . 672, 675-6 
Belgium 
Africa, 895 
Congo, 335-6 
ewnornic policy, 746-7 
European Investment Bank, 
6.36, 812 
Boers. 268 ff 
Brazil, 672 

British Kaffr.ini, 272, 273 
Burma, 101 
Cameroons 

Frame, .575, 1015 
Germ. my. 289, 312, 394 ff 
Caiiad.i, 672 
Cape Coldfis 
Boers. 268 ff 
Great Rritam, 269 ff 
Caribhcau Islands, f)0- 1 
Chile, 53 
China ami. 307 
Ceslon 

Cre.it Britain, 99-100, 131, 

132. 459-61 
Nethei lands, 9H -9 
Portugal, 98-9 
( nmmimu ations, 742, 874 
Cuba 

C»re*al Britain, 50-1 
intemlaius ss stein, 53 
Spam, 53 
Denrn.irk 

West Indies, 672 

eiononiK deselopinent (see also 
Fconomu' development, coun- 
tries, subjects), 692 ff , 733 ff.. 
716-7 

tdm.itinn, 51, 59. 95, 873, 

89 3 ff., 897 

Europe.m Investment Bank 
(fund), 636, 8.30 
finance, 7 12 
trance 

administration, 350 
Africa, 895 
Algeria. 275-6 
.Americas, 3-4 
Cameroons, 575, 1015 
Caribbean Islands, 61 
economic policv, 747 
education, 893 ff., 897 
European Investment Bank, 
636, 812 

French Guiana, 573 
government, 61 
Guadeloupe, 573 
Martinique, 573 
nationalism, 350 
Oceania, 352, 353 
racism, 61 
slave revolt. 61 
slavery, 251 
Togo, 575 
West Indies. 672 
French Guiana, 573 
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Colonialism (Conf'd) 

Germany, 289 

Carneroons. 289, 342, 394 ff. 
Oceania, 352-^ 
population, 394 
World War I. 394-6 
Great Britain, 45. 269 ff 
Africa, 338-9. 876-7, 895 
Antigua, 571 

Australia, 260 ff , 672. 675-6 
Bahamas, 571 
Barbados, 570, 571 
British (oiiana. 570 ff. 

British Honduras, 370, 571 

Canada, 672 

Cape Colons . 269 ff. 

CesloM, 99-100, 131, 332. 

459 61 

chartered ciunpanies, 347 
Dominica, 571 
ecnnomic polus 701,746 
education, 329, 893 tf . 897 
govern merit, 3 ff 
India, 891 
Jamaica, 252, 571 
Kaffraria, 272, 27 3 
Leewaid Islands, 571. 572 
men anfile policies, 4 ff 
Montserrat, 571 
Natal, 272 

New Zeal.ind, 266-8, 672 
Oceania, 3.52 1 

Orange Kiser Sosi reigntv, 272, 
271 

paramonnUs and lapse, doc- 
trines of, 97 
protectorate polu>, 347 
resident is stem, 346 
St Kitts, 571 
St l.ncia, 571 
St Vincent, 57 1 
social wi'lfare, 329 
Soothe. ist Asia, 346 
ta,\ation, 4 IT. 
trade iiitr rests and, 341 
Trinidad, 571 
Virgin Islands, 570 
WVst Indies, 3, 671 
V\'indss.ird Islands, 571, 572 
C.ii.ideloupc, 573 
human rights, 848 
intlependiTue (see tiho National- 
ism, names ), 298 ff 
India, 87 ff . 734, 746 
Great Britain, 673-4 
intendancy ssslem, 53 
Jamaica, 252, .571 
landholding, 734 ff 
lapse, doctrine of, 97 
Latin America 
Portugal, 672 
Spam, 672. 675 
Martinique, 573 
middle class, 863 
missionaries, 266 
Natal 

Boers, 272 

Great Britain, 272, 273 
nationalism, 53 ff . 

Netherlands, 28 
Ceylon, 98-9 
East Indies, 674-5 
European Investment Bank, 
636, 812 


Colonialism Netherlands (Conf'd) 
Netherlands Antilles, 573 
Sunnain. 57 3 
5N est Indies, 672 
Netherlands Antilles. 573 
New Ze.il.md. 266-8, 326. 672 
J[)ceania. 352-3 $ 

Orange Riser Sosereignls, 272 
27 3 

paramoiintcs , dmtrine of, 97 
penal eolonies. 260. 264, 265, 67.' 
Philippines. 442 
Portugal 

administr.ition .59 
Africa, 3 15. .578. 673 
Br.i/il, 672 
Ceslon, 98-9 
riuism, 53. 61. 9 1. 130 
sla\e results, 50, 61 
st.ivers. 198 
suiial refill ms. 148 
SOI lal stiiutiiri . 87 3 4 
South Africa, 268 fl 
Spam, 51 3 
AinerK.cs, 3 
Cuha. 5 1 

deiline, 53. 61 
ediu.ition, 51 
Indians, 51 ff 
I, .dm .Anieiii .i. 675 
nation.ilism, 5 3 tf 
Pliilippines, 150 - 1 
trade, 40 
\\ est Indies, 672 
Surinam 

Netherlands, 573 

logo 

I'l.iiue. 575 
I'll it ed Slates 
Om, 1111.1, 352. 353 
Philippines, 351 2, 442 
Pm rtii Hko. *7 1 
iirh.ini/.dion 87 1 
West Indies 
Denmark, 672 
I’ ranee, 672 

Creat Bntain, .570-2, 672 
Netherlands, 672 
Spam, 672 

World Wur I. 353, .368, 895 
Colonics Gosfrnment Act (Austr.ilu) 
(1850), 264-5 

Colorado Party (Uruguay), 451 
Color.ulos (Uruguay), 246-7, 248, 
606 

Colonirn, the, 107 
Colt, Samuel, 687 
C olumbia River. 255, 258, 771 
Columbia River Valley, 218, 771 
C^iluiiihia University (NY), 952, 
1047 

Columbia Valley, 771 
Columhia-Princcton Electronic 

Center, 1047 

Culumhuin Centinel ( nesvsp.iper, 
Boston), 211-12 
Columbus (N M.), 440 
Combat (iiewspuper), 1029 
Cornhes, Simile, 285, 890 
Combination Act (1800) (G.B.), 
197 

Combination Act (1825) (C.B.), 
197, 277 


I Lsiabin.ition Act (1864) (France), 

' 141 

Combined Fleet (lap ). .502 
Ccimbmed League Sociels, 312 
Combines 
France, '»17 
(lerm.ms, 717 
Great Britain, 717 

Comfuiies .Old Fair Prices .Act 
( 1919) (Canada). 782 
Comlines Investigiitioi^ Ait (1910) 

( V'.m ). 732 

COMEf'ON (Council fot Mutual 
Ecohomic Aid). 529, 531-2, 
536. 538-9. 814 

'omt^dic humawc, La (Balwct, ^93 
Ci-mef ( s^amer 658 
(Juliets, 903 

COMIBOL (Bolivia). 607 

ninfurm ^Comllmlllst Information 
Bureau U 529, 531. 586 
Cominteni ('Ihird Inteinalional ), 
427, 432 ff., 4 37, 530 
Congi esses 
6lh. 4.17 
7th. 4 39 
dissubition. 18,5 

Gre.it Hi it. III! and Zinoviev letter, 
132 • 

Kiiomintaiig and. 132, 480 fl 
N.i/isin 437 

Netlieil.iiids I . 1 st Indies, 461 
Popular Fiimt, 112, 4 17. 4 lOi 
Unit(“il Front, 4 12, <131, 4«3^,* 

480 fl 

iinili'' (i'f.tiides (ill Ilaii(-Cc/ngo, 
746 

Comit('* Naliolial de Liberation 
(C'NL), 616 

Comifes d’Knli(‘pris(S (France), 510 
Gommene wr Fisn ign rriicle; 

1 lade, niferiial 

Commerce Ait, Board of (Canada,^ 
1919), 782 . 

Commeru*, Ministry of (China), 747 
"Cornnieii nil Bureau," 6.'^7 
(-omnieru.il Communications Sufcllite 
(COMSAT), 811 

( ommrrrm. LI ( newspaper, Philip- 
pimA). 107 

Commission nf 9 ( EEC), 6^6 
Commission ni 12 f Fr ), 22 
(^oinmivsinners for Foreign Missions, 
Ameru an Board of, 974 
Committee of European Eeonumii? 
Cooperation (CEEC), 586, 
598 

Committee of Merchants (GH ), 126 
Committee of Ministers (Council of 
l.urope). 6-14 

Committee of Public Instniction 
( India ), 95 

Cummillee of Public Safety (Fr.), 
22 ff , 29 

Committee of Safety (Boston), 7, 8 
Committee of 10, 1890 (U.S.), 891 
Committee on Intelleetual Co-opera- 
tion, 1922 (League of Na- 
tions), 897 

Committees of CorresporlUence, 6, 9 
Commodity agreements, mternatioiial, 
645 

Commodity •Credit Corporation 
(US.), 446, 706 
Common Assembly (ECSC), 634 
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Common Aisembly (EEC), 636 
Comnv/n Assembly (KPC), 634 
Common Eitemal Tariff, 636, 644 
Common Market (East Afriian), 
618, 83.3 

Common Market (Europe ), see Eu- 
4 ropean Coal and St»-»'l Com- 
munity, European Economic 
(^ommuiiity 

“Comn)on Sense” (Paine), 0, 989 
CcmmonwealOi Hank (Auslulia), 
632, 727 

Communards (Parisj, 283, 284 
Commune (Pans), 283 
Communuable disiMse, 937-9 
Con/fr.ijnication and Transit Oru.ini- 
zutiori (League of Nations), 
401* •- 

CfnnmuriK .itions (we n/vo specific 
sublets ) 

Australia, 32^.731,810,811 
blackbo.ards, electronic, 810 
rabli'S. 32.3, .353. 682. 712, 742 
Canada, 731 
c inema,si757 
tolonialisTii, 742, 874 
lybcrnelics, 91 1 
deseloinni! countries, 742, 829 
East Africa, 618 

economic and cultural inteitration, 
862 

Europe, 712 

A^iciKn investment, 742. 834 
Krumc*, 666-7,810,811 
Koveniinc nt 
owiiersliip, 818, 8,39 
partu ip.itioii .iiul regulation, 
68.3 I 

reKiilafioii, .101. 416, 1015-6 
Creat Britain. 112, 658. 682. 

68.3- 4. 757 
India, 112 

inclustn.ili/ation, 680, 690, 712 
iRtorn.itional 'I elevtrapliic (anninu- 
nu at Ions I’nion (ITU), 647, 
6.52. 

Italy, 731 
Japan, 7.31 
nationalism, 748 
Peruii, 112 

postal iervice, 97, 6.58, 682. 697 
radio, 757-8, 809, HU. 1035 
radiotelephone, 7.57, 79.5 
HiLssin, 731 
' satellites, 809, 811 

semaphore leleKrapb, 666-7 
teliH'oniiniiniiation, 810-11 
leleKraph, 97. 112, 667, 682, 690. 
7.31, 742 

telephone. 712, 7.11, 7.58, 795, 
810 

television. 7.57 -8, 809 If , 1035-6 
totalitnriaiusm. 869 
transatlantic, 682, 690, 7.58 
United Stales, 304, 446, 690, 712. 

7.57-8, 769. 795. 810-11 
xeroitrnphy, 810 

Communications Act (US.), 446, 
769' 

CommuniiAtions, Bank of (China), 
790 

Communism [.see nfcto Communist, 
Communist Party ( country )^1, 
871-2 


Communism (Cont'd) 

Albania, 528-30, 848 
Australia, 632 
Austria, 527 
Heltfium, 523 

Bulgana. 528, 530-1, 848 
Bunija, 629 
Cambodia, 629 
Chile, 4.52 
China, 480 ff 

communes, 552 ff. 

‘‘coininuriist commonwealth,” 543 
Cuba. 611 

Czechoslovakia. 528-9, 531-3, 

.586, 848, 872 

de-Stalmi/ation, 528, 536, 541 ff , 
999-1000, 1021 
East C.crmaiiv. 586, 848 
Eastern Europe, 872 
economic rights, 848 
Estonia. 49 1 
fuse ism, 868 
Fiiildinl, 525 

France, 402, 412, 4 37. 439, 463, 
586, 76.5, 770, 864. 870 
Cermanv, 405 9 pcissim, 437, 521, 
872 

Crec'te, 505, 527-8, 872 

Cii.iternala, 616 

Cuinea, 61 3 

human rights, 847, 848 

Hungary. 417. 528-9, 5 33-5. 

.586, 848. 868 
India, 159. 625 
Inciochina, 650 

Indonesia, 463. 567, 56.8, 627, 
628 

Italy, 522, 586, 872 
lava. 161 
Korea, 486, 487 

KuomintaiiR and, 132, 462, 4H1-2, 
484 

labor orRani/.itions 
Cesloii, 460 
India, 459 
Malay a. 462 
Luos. 629-30 ,650 
Ealsia, 493 
Lithuania, 493 
Malava, 462, 569. 628 
Maruhuria, 484 
“iTiaiiv ro.uls to socialism,” 551 
nationalism 
Indochina, 463 
Indonesia. 461 
Netherl.incls East Indies, 461 
"peaceful coexistence,” 550 
‘■permanent revolution,” 4 1 3 
Persia, 466 

personal freedoms, 847, 848 
I’hilippines, 464, 6.30 
Poland, .528, .536-7, 586. 848, 
872 

Popular Front, 412, 4.32, 437, 
439, 452, 462, 481-2. 765. 
770, 870 
Pnissin, 872 

religum and reliRioiis institutions, 
977 

. resistance movements, 462, 464, 
494, 871-2 
Malaya, 462 
Philippines, 464 
Yugoslavia, 494 

revisionism, 530, 552, 555, 556 


Communism (Cont’d) 

Rumania, 528-9, 537-8, 848 
Scotland, 867 
socialism, 868 

“socialism in one country," 4 34 
South Vietnam, 591 ff., 629, 630 
.Southeast Asia, 461 
j Soviet Union, see Soviet Union 
Sumatra, 461 
Thailand, 631 
theater, 1020, 1023 
“third bloc.” 550. 551 
totalitarianism. 436-7 
United States. 44.3, 448, 598, 599 
Vietnam, 629, 630 
women’s riRhb, 844 
working cl.iss. 864. 872 
world leadership stniggle, 555 
world revolution (sec also Comin- 
tern ), 429 

YuKoslavia. 494. 528. 539-40, 
818. 872 

Communist Control Act (1954) 
f U S ), 598 

Communist Iiiform.ition Bureau 
(Crmnnform), 529. 511. 586 
('ommimist Parties, Conference of, 
5.54 

Communist Party ( ur also Commu- 
nism, countries, subjects) 
rommunisl Partv (Albania), 530 
Communist Party (Australia), 6 32 
Communist Partv (Bulgaria), .586 
( ommimirt Pcrrfi/ ( Bulg.in.i news- 
paper), 10 32 

Communist Parts (Ciyloiil. -lfiO 
Communist Partv i(XP) (China), 
( sc’c also China, nanus, sub- 
jects). IHl ff , 515 ff 
Central Committee*, 557 
Congresses 
( 1955), 551 
7tli ( 1945). 1.85 
contiol. Lonsolid.ilion of, 516 7 
( iiltnral Hcvuintion. .5.56-7 
disuplini' .ind jsrop.ig.ind.i, 485 
5-YcMr Plan, 1st, 551 
“Great Li'aj) Forward," 552 
"Hundred Flowers" campaign, 
.551-2 

Kiiomintang ami. 481 tf 
leadership sutLession, 553 
Politbuio. 482 
Production Movement, 485 
purges, 546-7, 550, 556-7 
Sino-Soviet split, .551, 554, 555 
Socialist EdiKation Campaign, 
554 ff 

Comnuinist Party (Cuba), 455 
Communist Party (PSP) (Cuba), 611 
Communist Party (Czech), 531, 586 
Central Committee, 5 32 
Communist Party (Fr. ), 402, 412, 
439, 463, 586, 864, 872 
Communist Party (Ger.), 405, 406, 
408, 409, 437 

Communist Party (Hungary). 586 
Communist Party (India), 459 
Communist Party (Indochina), 567 
Communist Party (PKl) (Indonesia), 
463, 567, 627, 628 
Communist Party (Italy), 522, 586 
Communist Party (JCP) (Jap.), 
561-4 

Communist Party (Kerala), 625 
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G)mniunist Party (Korea), 486 
Communist Party (Pakistan). 626 
Communist Partv (Philippines) 
(CPP), 630 

Communist Party (Pol ), 536, 537, 
586 

Communist Party (Rumania), 5^7 ff. 

586 ^ 

Communist Party ( Soviet ) ( see also 
Soviet Union, names, sub- 
jects), 427 

administrative reforms, 544 
Central Committee, 433, 43H, 511. 
542, 544 

Plenum, 542, 544 
Central Executive Committee. 427 
Congresses 

10th ( 1921), 429 
12th (1923), 433 
13th (1924), 433 
14th (1925), 434 
15th (1927), 434-5, 4 37 
16th ( 1928), 4 37 
17lh ( 1934), 4 36, 4 37 
18th ( 1934 ), 4 38 
19th (1952), 429.542 
20th ( 1956), 534. 512. 54 3. 
551 

21st ( 1959), 54 3 
22nd (1961), 138. 530. 513, 
544 

23rd (1966), 544.557 
C^onstitulion. .Soviet, 479, 438 9 
economv, mvolvt im nt in, 5 1 3 
factionalism. 428 ff , 43 3 ff , 

542 ff 

leadership struggle, 433 II 
membership, 540 
Orghnro, 4 32 

Politburo. 4 32, 4 34, 4 35. 4 38. 

537, 541 
Presidium, 541- 3 
‘‘socialism m one (Oiinlrv,” 434 
Communist P.irtv (Soviet Oiciipation 
Zone, Germanv ), 585 
Communist Parts (US ), 598 
Communist Partv ( Yugoslasia), 5 39. 
540 

Communist parties, world congress, 
555 

Communist Smallholder Partv (Hun- 
gary), 53 3 

Community of Independent African 
,St.ates, 642 

Comonfort. Ignacio, 236 
Comoro Island, 578 
(^tmpagnn des Messagencs Mari- 
time, 818 

Compagnie Cen^rale Trans.'itlantique 
Maritniie, 818 

Compagnie Transatlanluim . t)90 
Companies Act (1844 ) ((JI3 ), (i83 
Coinpaims of Jehu. 24 
Compi^gne, 379, 496 
Complete System of Medttal Polity, 
A (Frank). 966 
comprador, 87 '3 
Compromise of 1850, 221 
Comptoir National d’Escomjite, 690, 
713 

Compton, Arthur H., 752, 924 
Computer industry 
United States, 755-6 
Computers, 804-5 
automation, 803 


I Computers (Cant'd) 

I digital, 755 
elect ronk, 756 
number installed. 805 
probability theory and statistics. 
911 

I^ograming. 756 
s\ stems appro.uh, 815 
time-sharing, 805 
transiston/ed. 805 

Comrades' Courts ( Sciviet Union), 
543 

COMSAT (Coininereial Comnuini- 
c .itions Satellite), 810 
Comte. Auguste. 981 
CONACO (Convention Nationale 
Congolaise), 616 
Conakr> Declaration, 641 
Concept of Saiurt , The (White- 
head). 983 

Com erning the Spiritual in Art 
( Kaiidtnsks ), 1060 
Concert at the luihnes (Manet). 
1055 

Concert of Furope, 135 
Concert of Nations, 115 
Concerto in A ma)oi,()p 23 (Uisrt), 
1038 

Concerto m K flat major. Oj* 22 
( Lis/t ), 10 38 

Concerto in E minor, Oj) 1 1 
(Chopin), 10 38 

(amcerto in F minor, Op 21 (Cho- 
pin), 1038 

Concerto No 1 in I) minor, Op 15 
(Hralimsi, 1038 

Concerto for Cello and Oicheslia, 
Op. 3) (.Saint-Saens). 1043 
Coiuerto for Oichestra (Dart/ik), 
1046 

Concerto for Piano I Rarher ). 1047 
Concerto for Piai* and Orchesti.i 
(Havel). 1013 

( OIK < rto t(ir Pi.iiio ( ](‘tl h.inil 
aloiii*) and Oicliestia (Havel) 
(1931). 1013 

Conceito lor Pi.uio and Wind (Stra- 
vinskv), 1045 

( omerto for String Oichestra (Stra- 
vmskv), 1045 

rimcerto for Violin (Barber), 1047 
(ajneerto, A minor, for violin and 
cello, Op, 102 (Hralirns), 
10 38 

Concerto. A minor, Op 54 (Sebn- 
mann), 1038 

Concerto in A minor (Grieg), 1038 
(3oncerl(j in H minor lor Violin and 
Orchestra. Op 61 (S.unt- 
Sac*ns), 1043 

Comerto in D major. Op. 35 
('rthaikovskv), 1038 
Concerto in D major. Op 77 
(Hrahms), 1038 

Concerto in D minor for cello and 
orchestra (Lalo), 1043 
Concerto in E minor, Op. 64 ( Men- 
delssohn), 1038 

Concerto m F (Gershwin), 1047 
Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor, Op 
23 (Tchaikovsky), 1038 
Concerto No. 1 in E flat major 
(Paganini), 1038 

Concerto No. 2 in B flat major, Op. 
83 (Brahms), 1038 


Concerto No. 4 in 'G major, Op. 58 
I Beethoven). 1036 
Concerto No 5 in E flat. Op: 73, 
"Emperor" ( Beethov on ) , 

1036 

Coiuiliation,* Ministiv c>f (Brazil), 
248 

( oncludinn Unscientific Postscript 
• [ Kierkegaard ), 984 
Concord. Battle of. 8 
Concordat of 1801, 147,^83 
Conc'ordat of 1802, 972 
Concordat of 1906, 895 
Coiu'ord.it oif 1929, 154 
('oncordat ( It ). 522 
Cciule. 22 

tamdill.ic*, •Ftieniu* Bonnot de, 901, 
902 

('onJi/iori /iiirmnne, La (Malraux), 
995 

Condon et. Marcpiis dc, 949 
Confedeiiite States of .America (see 
fj/«) Civil War. US.). 225-31 
aimed foici s, 225 
uHisi rijitioii, 229 
slaves. 2 31 
hloikadeof. 227 
constitution. 225 
i‘c ononis , 22.5 
fiiiames, 229 
Fiance. 228. 2 30 

Great Britain 225, 228, 2 30, 2'32 
I>opiilation, 225 
laiders, 229, 2 32 
slnilegv, 22.5 
weakening of. 230 I 
Conideiation Gem'T.ile de la Proclur- 
tion Fraii^' iis(‘, 718 
(’onfederaliori (h-iuVale dii Travail 
(CGT ) (Fr ). 286, 412 
"Confederation Gumij),’^ 988 
Confederiition of Bar, 43 
('onfederalion ot H.idom, 43 
Conlederatiori of laigowita, 44 • 

Confederation oi the Bliine (German 
Confeder.itum ) (^vir also 
mimes. siih|e(t.s), 132, 461, 
179, 186, 188, 192 
('oiiferenie of Aim an Slates (P)61), 
• 8‘)0 • 

Coiifi fence of Alln d Mimsters of 
Ediicition ( 1941), 897 
f’on/i'vsions (Bou.ssean), 992 
(’on/e.vsw)ru of an I'n^Hsh Opium 
Pater ((.liimi ev), 986 
Confinnatio Cart.inirn ( 1297), 841 
(JonliK lanism 

China, 03, 64, 308-9, 311, 480, 
483 

Japan, 75, 76 
fionglomi fjilf s, 814-5 
Congo River 
exjilor.ition, 336 
foreign trade, 336 
France, 286. 336 
Germany. 286, 336 
Great Hritam, 336 
Independent State of the (see also 
Congo, Belgian ), 336 
International African Association, 
335 7 

Katanga, 129, 336 ff. 
labor, 337 • 

literature, 1015 
* neutrality, 336 
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Congo Rivpt i Cant’d) 
p(Mry, 1015 
rortiigal, 336 
railroads, 336 ff 
trade, 336 

Unite<l States inti*n’eriiif)n, 616 
7'in/ibar, 336 

Congo, Delgtan I vee aho Congo, 
Congo /Kinshasa), names, 
sobiPfts), 267, 135-8, 473 
agru nitiia , 734, 820 > 

Relgiiiin, 523 
business org.irii/.ition, 745 
(oloni.'tlisrri, 734 

- lopp-'' rniriiiig, 738, 785. 825 
Ti\7n( iriK develfjpment, 734, 738, 
745, 746-7. 785, '‘786. 820. 
823, 137 

ffoiiomu polity, 746 
ediif ation, 865 

foreign investment m, 7 38, 761 
foreign tf.ide, 645 
indeiieiulence, .578, 649 .50 
l.ibor, 7 39 
landlu. !(ling, 734 
n•ltlon•lllsnl, 473. 577 -8 
plantation .tgru iiliiire, 731 
raw rii<iteri,iK, 738, 785. 786, 825 
religion and religious institutions, 
473 

slavery. 7 39 
tin mining. 645 
'dinted Nations, 647 
uprisings, 47 3 
Congo ( Rr.i//aville ) 

13ra//aville, 'I'realv of, H33 
etonomii (b vt'lopment, 8 37 
Kuropeiiii Faonoum Comrnunitv 
( hKC ). H 32 
foreign trade. 8 32. 8 3 3 
independent e. 578 
I’an-Afrii.inisiu, 642 
television ( bro idc.istiiig ). 829 
Union Douaniere Kionominiie 
d’Afrique Kqu.itoriale, 8 32, 
83 3 

Yitounde Convention, 8 32 * 

Congo (Kinshaig) (.see also Congo, 
Belgian ) 

ap^av mutiny, 61.5, 6‘i:)-.50 
Belgiu<i intervention, 615, 649-50 
College of Commissioners, 615 
etonomie developnicnl. 8.37 
European Etonomie Community 
(EEC). 832 
foreign trade, 8.32 
government, 848 

independence, .578, 614-15, 837 
insurrections, 615-16 
Katanga secevsion. 61.5, 649-50 
Lumumba fall, 615 
Pan-Africanism, 642 
IKiwer struggles, 61.5-16 
United Nations, 615, 649-.50 
Yaounde Convention, 832 
Congo ( Leopoldville ) 

Congo-CVean railioad, 471 
Congrogatioiuhsin, 974 
Congress (U.S ) (see also House of 
Kepresentatives (US.), Sen- 
ate (U.S ); subjects) 
American Revolution, lOflf. 

pcMce negotiatums, 14 
Articles of Confederation, 11-J2, 
202 


Congress (C ant’d) 

Civil War 
6nanting, 229 
joint committee, 227 
Executive Departments, 204 
first, 204 

Hsonl status of government, 443 
Foreign Affain, Committee for, 11 
Hundred Days, 445 
indebtedness, public, 204-5 
Northwest Ordinanc e, 203 
petition, right of, 216 
Reconstruction, 2 31-2 
representation, 203 
Secret Correspondence, Committee 
for, 11 
slavery 

abolition, 228 
3 exas annexation. 218 
Tonkin C.ulf Incident, 593-4 
12th. 209 

Congress of, \/i‘ specific group or 
plac e name 

Congress Party (India), .565, 625 
(auigress .Svstein, 170 
(ajiigrtss Working Committee (In- 
dia). 1)9 

Conktiiig, Hoseoe. 300 
(arniiecluut 
i (Inc .it ion, 891 
r.itificalion, 204 
slavery. 15 

Connecticut ((adonial) 
government. 3 
noniiiiixtrtatiou, 6 
(Connecticut River, 667 
(Conner, (-ommo David, 220 
(Connolly, lames. 282 
CCon.dlv, Jolm, 963 
''Conrad, Ll Comm (Chnles, 602 
Conrad, Josejib, 988 
(Conscience, Hencirik, 1006 
‘‘(Conscience W’lugs” (US ), 221 
(Consc rijrtioii \ct ( 186 3) ( I' S ), 229 
(Consed de L’Kiitc*hte (1959), 832-3 
(Conseil Eiiropt’en pour le Rcchercht 
Nucle.iire ((' E R N ), 9 32 
Conseil National de la Revolution, 
612 

Conserv-ition 

Soviet Union, 798 
United States, 304, 445 ff , 599, 
662, 767 

Conservatism ( scr also specific coun- 
tries, names, subjecis), 846 
middle class, 855 ff. 

Conservative Democrats (South 

Korea ), 589 

Conservative Nationale Union 

(Can ), 605 

Conservative Partv (Bolivia), 242 
Conservative Party (Can ), 322, 323, 
603, 604 

Conservative Party (CChile), 242-4 
Conservative Partv (Colombia), 454 
Conservative Party (PUN) (Costa 
Rica), 610 

Consen’ative Party (Fr.), 284 
Conservative Parly (Ger. ), 287, 288 
Conservative Party (G.B.), 401, 404, 
408-9, 513 

Conservative Party (N.Z.), 326, 478 
Consolidated Lake Superior CCo., 717 
Consolidated Statute (1862) (CB.), 
683 


Consolidated Tobacco Co , 717 
Conspiracy and Protection of Prop- 
erty Act (G B ), 278 
Constable. John, 1052 
Constant, Benjamin, 249, 993 
Constantine ( Algeria) 
epidemics, 276 
France, 274-6 
Tiirkev, 274 

(mnstantine, grand duke of Poland, 
38. 170. 171, 172 

Constantine, King of Greece, .382, 
385, 386. 423 

Constantine Plan (France), 518 
Constantine XIII, King (Greece), 
528 

Constantinople (sec also Istanbul), 
292. 333. 382, .388, .390, 
695. 698, 741 
capital, 465 
oc cup, it ion. 465 
Constant i (Rnmam.i). 384 
Consfitnerif Assembly (France), 516, 
817 

Constituent Assembly (Hungary), 
418 

Constituent Assembly (India), 565 
Constituent Asvemblv (Indonesia), 
627 

Constituent Assemblv (Italy). 522 
('oristituent Assemblv (Russia), 426-7 
Constituent Assembly (So. Vietnam), 
591, .595 

Constituent Assemblv (Sud.in), 620 
Constituent Assemblv (Svria and 
1 eb.mon ), 468 

Constituent Assemblv (UAR.), 623 
Constitutum ( fng.ite ), 210 
Constitution Acts (1840. 1852, 

1862). 267 

Constitution of 1889 (Serlu.i), 300 
('onstitutiiiM Ordin.infe (185.3) (Cape 
Colonv I. 272-3 

Constitutioii.il Assembly' (Austria), 
415 

Constitution, ll ('onsenlion (1787) 
(US ). 20 3 

Constitution, ll (.oini-ntion (1828) 
(Colombi.i I. 237 

Constitutional Court (Greece), 528 
(^institutional Demon atic Party 
( Hus,), 295 

Constitutional Reform, Commission 
for ( Soy let ), 543 

Constitutional Union Party (US), 
224 

Constitutions {see aha Government, 
constitutional, countries), 
841 ff 
Constitutions 
amendment. 843 
deselopment of, 841 
executive, 842 
government 
form, 842 
structure, 842-3 
human rights. 843-4 
judiciary, 842-3 
justice, 844 
legislative branch, 842 
personal freedoms, 844 
preamble, 841-2 
property rights, 884 
social, 847 
Socialist, 848 
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Constitutions iCont'd) 
separation uf powers, 848 
sovereignty, description of, 842 
suffrage and electoral systems, 842, 
844 

women’s rights, 844 
Constructivism, 1060, 106^ 
Consultative Assembly (Indonesia)# 
628 

Consultative Assembl> (Council of 
Europe), 634 

Consultative Economic and Social 
Committee, 634 
Consul, The (Menotti), 1047 
Consular Committee ( UN ) ( for In- 
donesia), 568 

Consumer goods, see also subjects 
availability, 756 
credit and, 756 
depression ( 1930's). 756 
electrical, 755, 756 
mavs-procluction, 756 
retailing, 756, 867 
United States, 441, 445 ff , 756. 
867 

Confes d'lloffnuinn, Lcs (Offen- 
bach). 1040 

Continental Association, 7 
Continental Congress (US / f.sce 
also (Congress (U.S.)l. 7, 9ff 
Declaration of Independence, 10 
Continental System, 132. 133, 147, 
168, 169. 184, 188, 194. 6()9 

"Continuous sosage" doctrine, 208 
Contraceptives, 807 
Contrat ho<\nl (Rousseau), 992 
Contreras, Battle of, 220 
Control Faction (Japan), 489 
Coiivair, 808 

Convalescent Home ( Purkersdorl, 
Hoffmann), 1066 

Convention, National (Fr ), 21 ff , 
855 

/Convention Nationale C'ungolaise 
(CONACO), 616 
Convention of Pretoria, 327 
Convention of September (Italy), 
154 

Convention People’s Party (CPP) 
(Gold Coast, Ghana), 574, 
613, 614 

(aiok Islands, 353 

Cook, Capt James, 218, 260, 265, 
672 

Cook Strait, 266 
Cooke, Jay, 233 
Cooke, William Fothergill, 682 
Coolidge, Calvin, 441, 443-4, 445 
Coolie (Anand), 1013 
Cooper, Col. Gordon, 602 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., 687 
Cooper, James Fenimore, 989-90 
Cooper, Capt. Leroy G., 808 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federal- 
ists, 603 

Co-operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (Canada), 476 
Co-operative Credit Societies' Act 
(India) (1904), 737 
Co-operative Marketing Act ( Capper- 
Volstead Act) (U.S.),766 
Co-operatives, agricultural 
Australia, 722 
Canada, 476, 722 


Co-operatives, agricultural (Conf’d) 
China, PiHiple's Republic of, 547- 
50 

Dennhuk. 722 
France, 704 
Germanv. 704 

C^eat Britain. 704 • 

India, 717 
It.ils, 780 

United States. 441. 704. 766 
Copenhagen, 168, 177, 178, 194 
('opi.ipo. 697 
Copic". 1009 
Copland, Aaron, 1047 
Coides, John Singleton, 1061 
Cojiper 

Congo ( Belgian ). 791 
exports, 699, 728. 791 
imports, 76 1 
Japan, 728 

Northern Rhodesia, 791 
United States, 763 
Copper mining 
675 

Belgian Cong/.. 738, 785, 825 
Canada. 722 

Chile. 606. 694. 699, 705, 738 
791. 837 
China, 675 

goxeriiment owiier«.hip. 837 
fire, it Rritam, 656-7, f)80 
Iiuli.i, 675 
Japan. 675. 722 
Mcxko, 718 
Northern Hliodrsia, 785 
production. 705, 718, 786, 825 
Sox let Union. 825 
Sji.iin. 675 
sttMni p«»\ser, 656-7 
technology, 656 -7, 705 
UniUd St, lies. 683, 705 
Zambia. 618, 785 
Cop|)erhe,ids, 231 

(oil d Or, l,i‘ (Rirnsk) -KoMikov), 
1041 

( oral Sea. Battle of. 508 
(.orani, Thomas, 964 
Cordero, Luis, 210 
C6rdoha, Jorge, 242 
Cordoba, treaty of, 54-6 
Corfu. 383, 529 
Greece, 424 
Yugoslav!,!, 421, 424 
Corfu Channel case ( 1949) (ICJ), 
652 

Corfu Manifesto, 421 
Cori.C F.9.57 
Con, C. J , 957 
Corinth, 386 
Com 

Brazil, 736 
Great Britain, 656 
Southern Africa, 730 
United States, 685 

Com laws (C.B.), 196, 197, 258, 
855 

Corniche, 667 
Corning Glass Works, 710 
Cornwallis (warship), 68 
Cornwallis Code, 92-3 
Cornwallis, Lord Charles, 10-11, 13, 
14, 27, 47, 92, 673, 674 
Coro (Venezuela), 53 
Coronado. Martin. 1022 


Corctmfion of Nflpo/eon (David), 
1051 • 

Coronel, Battle of. 397 
Corot, jean Baptiste Camille, 1053-4 
Coryioiate st.ite {see alsii FusciMn), 
817. e^69 

"Corporal/' state" (Italx) (19i5), 
,847 

Coip/iriitiun R.uikruplcy Att tJJS.), 
446 • 

"Corp/iPat 1/111 Plant at loH Period" 
(W. 1.), 731 

Corporati/iiis, iac/' o/so Business Or- 
gani/ati/ins) 

Belgium, 670 rs 

conglomerate', 814-15 
Kur/ipe (see also c/iuntries ), 764 
Kram e. 670, 716 ' ' 

Geniianv, 670, 716 
Great Uritaiu, 716 
I atiii-Ameni a. 745 -6 
limited liabilitx, 745 
mergers, 764 
iiiultiniilional, 815 
Unit/'/l States. 670, 691. 116, 704, 
769. 81 1-15 

Coili/irati/iiis, Ministry' of (Italv), 782 
Corregidor Island, 503 
Correia. Raimundo, 1002 
Uorrens, Karl, 947 

Corru re tlelUt st^ra ( Italian news- 
paper), 1031 

f'orrupt and Illegal Prailices^^M 
(GB ), 278-9 
Corsica, 26, 30 
!• ranee, 30. 518 
World War 11,505 
(’/III, Henry, 657, 666 
Cottage industries, 676-7 
Cortes (Sp Parliament ), 412 
Cortines, Adollo Kiii/, 609 
Cortisones, 806, 961 
Coiiifia, la (Coniiiiui), Battle of, 143 
Couienzii di Zeno, La (Svev*), 
1000 

f'ovi ^ (sc nt pare) (Pirandello), 
1021 

Cosi fan Tutte (Ponte), 1039 
(^smoUigy, S|'e Astronomy and ’Cos- 
mology • 

(.ostaRKa,50 * 

ig.iciilture, 820, 823 
army, 610 

Central American Common Mar- 
k(t, 832 

Central American Economic Inte- 
gration. Treaty of, 832 
civil svar 610 
Common Market, 639 
constitutionalism, 455 
demoLra^y, 250, 251, 435 
economic development, 820, 823, 
837 

foreign trade. 832 
General Treaty, 639 
independence, 56 
land reform, 823 
nationalism, 250-1 
reform, 455, 610 * 

tariffs, 639 

United Provinces of Central 
America, *56 
Crjstello, John, 520 
Coster. Charles de, 1006 
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CAlr-^-de-Mpusf , 378 
CfiUV. KoKct. 8‘)9 
Clotrnan, John SpII, 10.'52 
f'otonoii. 342 
Oitta, Fri«*(lrich, 1020 , 

Cotton. 862, 663 
Airu.!. 673, 728 
Australia, 263 
Hra; 1, 669. 733 
Ch. na. 673, 728, 716. 730 
(otton Kini 636 
Enypt, 673, 673, 600. 716 
exports, 663, 660. 67:, 673, 673. 
600. 728. 707 
East, 728 

Cerrnari Hast Afrira, 73^ 
r.orman Vyest Africa, 713 
CJrrat hritain, 728 
imports, 630, 728, 730 
India, 660, 673, 728. 720. 714, 
710 
Iran, 728 
Italy, 728 

japan,, 674, 673. 728 
Korr'ii, 728 

Ni'tlirrlarifis East Indn-s, 67.3 
NiKcria, 8.11 

plantation aKruuIlu.e, 714 5 

prucs, 636 
prodiittion, 662, 737 
Sudan, 620 

^ T,9fk«stan, no. .134 
Turko, 716 
^’^anda. 142. 713, 811 
Unitod States, 446, 636. 661 ff , 
660. 68.3 
West Indies. 672 

Cotton Control fUankhe.id) Ait 
(1014) {VS ), -416, 766-7 
Colton mn, 661 

Cotton Industrv (Heoi i* ini/ation) 
Alt ((;.n,), 768 
Cotton produi ts 
exports, 630, 740 
imp<irts. 677, 7 40 

Jictian, 3 7.3 , 

Cotton Stahili/ation Corp (C S ), 
766 

Cotlpp, Sir WilloiiKhhs ,il()8 
Coiidenli ive-Kalerwi. Count, 613 
Covifdilin, Hrv Charles E , 4 47 
Coulomh, Charles Augustin. 019 
Cuuiuil for Mutual Flioiioinii Aid 
(COMECON). 320, 3,11 2, 
336, 5,38-9, 814 

Couneil of Administration of the Ot- 
toman Publie Debt, :1.37 
Council of Europe ( 19.32), 614 
Council of .3 (Pans Peace Confer- 
ence, 1919), 199 
Council of 500 (Fr ). 24 3. 26 
Council of 4 (Pans Pcaie Confer- 
ence. 1919). 399 

Council of Covemincnt (Fr. Afr. ), 
.375 
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Eisenhower, Dwight D 
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induction currents, 921 


Elefitricity (Cont’a) 
inverse-square law, 919 
lighting, 708 
magnetism and, 920-2 
magnetohvdrodv'namics. 802 
oxidation • and Voltaic electricity, 
919 20 

powei generation, 802-3 
resAious, 918-9 
theory, classical, 918-23 
thermoelectiicitv, 920® 
vitreous, 918 

Electricity (Supplv) Act (1926) 

(G3 ). 770 

Electricity (Supi>lv) Act (1947) 
(G.B.).81H 

Electrocaitliogr.iphs, 961 
Electrochemical ludustrifs s806 
Electrochemicals, 7.54 
Electrochemistry, 710, 934 
bonding theory, 937-8 
ion dissociation theory, 937 
Elect rodvnnihics, 919-22 
quantitative, 920 
relativity theory, 92.5 « 

Electroencephalograph (EEC), 961 
Electromagnet K's, 920 -2 
Elec tiom.igiietisni, 667 
Elect 1 0111 vogiaph, 961 
Eletlronic Discrete Variable Auto- 
matic' Computer (KDVAC), 
75(1 

Electronic Numerical IntegraJ^^ 
Calculator (EN I AC). 7.56 
EU*( tronic's 
computers, 7.55, 805 
integrated eircmls, 805 
Miper-c ondiitrors, 80.5 
telecommunications, 810-11 
television industry, 804-5 
transistors, 804 -5 * 

Electrons, 923, 92.5-8 
Rohr magneton, 928-9 
covalent bonding, 938 
elec trovalent theory of chemical 
bonding, 937-8 , 

exclusion priiic iple, 927 
magnetic moment, 928-9 
magnetism, 928-9 
psi functuui. 927-8 
spin waves, 929 ' 

Electrostatics, 918 19 
displacement tlu'orv, 922 
Elc'Hy in a Country Churchyard 
(Gray), 985 
Eicktra (Strauss), 1044 
E.lcmenta physiologiae corporis hu- 
mani (Haller), 9.56 

Elemeritarv and Secondary Education 
Act (1965) (U.S.), 896 
Elementary Priruiplvs in Statistical 
Mechanics (Gibbs), 911 
ElemerUe der Psychophystk (Fech- 
ner),951 

Elements (see also Atomic weightx, 
specific names), 936 
biochemistry, 938-9 
disintegration hypothesis, 930 
periodic table, 936 
radioactive, 929-32 
spectrum analysis, 917-18 
transmutation, 930 

Elements of 'Physiology (Muller), 
(18.34-40), 951 
E^le-teng-pao (China), 65 
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Elevatori, passf^ger, 688 
Elgar. Sir Edward, 1042 
Elgin, Lijrd James Bruce, 71-2 
EUColea, 334 
•‘Ella,’' 986 

Elia, Antonio Sant' (GauiJi), 1068 
Elie^er, Israel ben (Baal Shem Tov), 
977 

Elijah, Gaon of Vilna, 977 
EUiah.'Op. 70 (Mendelssohn), 1038 
Eliot, Georg^i. 987-88 
Eliot, Sir Charles, .341 
Eliot, Thomas Steams, 987, 990. 
1017, 1044 

Ellsabethvillo, 337, 615 
Hi9iT>^VAmore, L’ (Donizetti), 1040 
Elizabeth (Russia). 35, 36, 511 
Elk Hills (eCalir),444 
Elkins Act (1903) (U.S.), .303 
Ellenhoroiigh, I/ird Edward Law, 
96. 108 

Ellington, Duke, 1046 
Elliot, Capt. Charles, 66, 67 
Elliot Commission (E Afr. ),895 
Ellis, Hav.'dock, 953 
Ellison. Ralph, 992 
Ellmaker, Amos, 215 
Ellsworth, Oliver, 207 
Elphinstono, Adrii. Sir'Gcorge, 269 
Elphmstone, Mountstuart, 94, 107 
EUter, Julius, 9.30 
f!:luard, Paul, 994, 1061 
'^ n a fc j»/n. Conrad, 939 
fclysie Agreements ( 1949), .567 
Emancipation Act (1833) (B.W.I.), 
251 

Emanupntion Proclamation, 228-9 
Preliminary, 228 ’’ 

Embargo Act (1807) (US ). 208-9, 
660 

Embryology, 9‘i3-6 
biochemistry, 946 
chromosome theory, 946-7 
efubryoiuc differentiation, 94-5-6 
epigenesis, 944 
germ-cell theory, 943-5 
mo.iiid theory, 944 
oogenesis, 944 
pal.genesis, 944 
parthenogenesis, 944 
prefom-ation theory, 943-4 
^ spermatogenesis, 944 
Enuien ( German cnnser ) , 397 
Emergency Banking Relief Act 
(U.S.). 445, 760 

Emergency Dye Tariff (1917) 
(U.S.), 711 

Emergency Powers Act (Fin.), 525 
Emergency Powers Bill (1968) 
(Ger.), 522 

Emergency Powers Bill (1936) 
(G.B.),770 

Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act (1934) (U.S.), 769 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
(1935) (U.S.).446, 769 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
(1939) (U.S.),449 
Emergency Tariff Act (U.S.), 762 
Emerson, Rlilph Waldo, 990 
Emigration (.see also Immigration, 
Population, mobility, coun- 
tries ) * 

Africa, 881 

Albania, 881 ^ 


Emigration (Cant’d) 

Arabia, 739 
Armenia, 7-39 
Asif, 881 
Australia, 881 
Austria, 881, 882 
Aur^ria-Hiingary, 881 , 

Belgium, 881, 882 
Bulgaria, 881 
Canada, 881 
Central America, 881 
China, 265, 300. -324. 7.39, 881 
Czechoslovakia, 881 
Denmark, 881, 882 
Eastern Europe, 867 
Estonia. 881, 882 
Europe, 632, 851, 881 
Finland. 881, 882 
France. 850. 881. 882 
Germany, 850. 881. 882 
Great Britain. 270, 850, 881, 882 
Greece, 739 
Hungary, 299, 881 
India, 273, 881 
Ireland. 881, 882 
Italy. 298. 792-3. 881, 882 
Japan, .304, 780, 881 
labor, 739 
Lithuania, 881. 882 
Mexico, 881 
Netherlands, 881, 882 
New Zealand, 881 
Newfoundland, 881 
Norway, 881, 882 
PaciBc Islands, 881 
Philippines, 881 
Poland, 881,882 
Portugal. 881,882 
BiAnania, 299 
Russia. 354, 881, 882 
South America. 881 
Soviet Union, 881, 882 
Spain, 298, 881, 882 
Sweden, 881. 882 
Switzerland, 881, 882 
^ Syria, 7.39 
Taiwan, 881 

United States. 254, 255, .323 
Yugoslavia, 881 
£mile ( Roiisse.iu ) , 888, 902 
Emilia Galotti (Lessing), 1019 
Emilia (It.), 1.53 
Eminovici, Mihail, 1009 
Emma, Queen (Netherlands), 297 
Emotions and the Will, The (Bam), 
951 

Empire and Colonial Conferences, 
324 

Empiricism, 901, 902 
Employment (sec also Labor; Un- 
employment) 
full, guarantee of, 864 
Emphiyment Act (1946) (U.S ), 817 
Empress Mills Factory (India), 740 
Empress of China (U.S Ship), 669 
Ems telegram, 193, 282 
En attendant Godot (Beckett), 1019 
En Sana (Sibelius). 1042 
ENA (L'Etoile Nord-Afncainc) (Al- 
geria), 470 

"Enabling .\cl” (Germany), 410 
Enclosure 
Denmark, 663 
Great Britain, 655, 850 


Encounter (journal), 1026 
EncyclopMie (Diderot), 992 
Enders, John F., 959 
Endocrinology, 961 
Enemy of the People, An (Ibsen). 
" 1023 

Energy (see also specific forms), 
705-6, 723. 739-40 
' Africa, 786 

Arnenc.an Colonies, 664 
Argentina, 786 
Asia, 786 
Australia, 774 
Austria, 723 
Belgium, 664, 802 
Brazil, 740 

Canada, 723, 774, 801, 802 
Chile, 786 
China, 739, 786 
consumption, 774 

developing countries, 826 
per capita, 751, 774, 786 
world, 749 
Czeclio.slovakia, 744 
developing countries, 739-40, 
786, 825-6 
Egypt. 786 
Europe, 664 

European Economic Community, 
636 

France. 664, 605. 686, 723, 751, 
752, 801. 802 

Germany, 664-5. 686, 723, 

751-3, 775, 801, 802 
Ghana, 61.3 

Cleat Britain, 664-5, 680, 751, 
752, 770, 801, 802 
indusln.'ili/.ition, 656-7, 681, 686, 
705-6, 723, 800-3 
Ireland, 751 
Itals, 723, 774, 802 
Japan, 774, 802 
Latin Anierii a, 739, 786 
Mexu o, 740 

Nt’tlierl.intls East Indies, 786 
New Zealand, 802 
nonindiistnal world, 676, 695 
Norwi-iy, 723 
nuclear, 752 3 
prime mover capacity, 706 
prcNhiction, 751, 77 i 
world. 749. 786, 795 
Russia, 723 

Soviet Union, 774-5, 801 
Sweden. 723 
technologv, 801 ff. 

United Stales. 443, 664, 686, 
751 ff. 768-9, 771,801 
West Gennany, 799, 802 
W eslern Europe, 802 
world, 774 

Energy, theory of (sec also Heat; 
Light, specific names, sub- 
jects ) 

conservation of, 914-15 
conservation of. radioactivity and, 
9.30, 931 

entropy probability and, 916 
neutrino, 931 
quantum tlieory, 924 
radioactivity and, 930, 931 
Enfance du Christ, L' (Berlioz), 
1038 

Enfant et les Sortileges, L’ (Ravel), 
1043 
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Enfant Prodigue, V (Debussy),! 

1043 j 

Enfants du paradts, Lcs (film), 1035 i 
Engels, Friedrich, 980 ' 

Engenho de Dentro (steel wryks, 
Brazil), 740 

Enghien, Louis de Bourbon-Cond^, 
ducd’, 168, 176, 186 
Engineers, Amalgamated Society ot 
(England), 865 

Engines 

efficiency and reversibility, 914 
perpetual motion, 914, 915 
England. Bank of, 50, 477, 519, 
520, 659. 668, 759, 770. 817 
England, Church of, 266, 267, 
864-5, 974 

English Channel, 396, 399, 495-6, 
663, 682, 950 

English East India Co., 66, 85-98 
passim, 107, 893 
English Tractarmns, 975 
English, William il., 224, 300 
ENIAC (Electrons Numerical Inte- 
grator and (]aU ulator), 7.56 
Enigma Varuitions, Op. 36 (Elgar), 
1042 

Eniwetok (Marshall island), 508 
Enlightenment (ur also Philosopher), 
30. 841 
Austria, 34 

classification systems, 939 
Denmark, 42 
education, 884. 888-9 
France, 842, 992, 1004 
Hapsburg Empire, 34, 35 
literature, 992 
Poland, 44 
Prussia, 31-3 
romanticism, 975 
Russia, 36 
science and, 901-2 
Sweden, 41 
Yugoslavia, 1009 
Enos-Midin line (Turkey), 358 
Enrages, 22 

Ensor, James, 1056, 1058 
Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (ENl) 
(It.), 818 

Entente Cordiale ( 1904), 280, 286 
Entente, Council of the (Afr. ), 575 
Enterprise (steamer), 658 
Entombment of Atala (Girodet), 
1051 

Entrepreneurship 
Africa, 746, 793 
Belgium, 670 
Brazil, 746 
China, 716, 793 
France, 670 
Germany, 717-18 
Great Britain, 660, 661, 718 
India, 746 

Latin America, 746, 792-3, 835 
Lebanon, 746 
Middle East, 746 
Prussia, 670 

Southeast Asia, 746, 793 
Syria, 746 

United States, 670, 717 
Entropy, 915 

chemical equilibiium, 937 
probability and, 916 
Entry of Christ into Brussels (Ensor), 
1056 


Entry of the Crusaders into Constan - 1 
finople. The (Delacroix),! 
1053 ' 

Enver Pasha, 357, 358, 388, (193-94 
Enzeli (Pahlevi), 394 
Eotvos, Jbzsef. 164 

EI^ ( European Political Ci»mmu- 
nilv ). 634-5 

Epidemus, 958, 969, 970 
Epische Theater (Brecht), 1020 
Epistemology [sec also Philosophv, 
specifit philosophies), 900-1 
Epoques de la nature (Buffon), 949 
EPU (European Payments Union), 
811.830 

"Equals," conspiracy of. 2.5 
Equateur (Belg. Congo), 473 
Equatorial Cumca, 580 
Equilibrium, mechanical laws of, 
912-13 

"Fra of Good Feedings," 211-12 
firard, S^basticn, 1038 
Erbeii, K J , 1007 
Erfurt (Gcr ). 19. 168. 662 
Erhanl. Ludwig. 521 
Erie Canal, 668 
Ene, Fort, 210-11 
Eritrea, 619, 646 
Ethiopiii 

tmst territory, 646 
union with, 577. 619 
Italian East Africa, 472 
United Nations, 577 
Erivan, 172 

Erlander, Tage, .524 -25 
Erlenmeyer, Emil, 935 
Erlkontg, Per, D 328 (Schubert). 
1037 

Emam (Verdi), 1040 * 

Enist Augustus (King of Hanover), 
189 

Ernst, Max, 1060 

ERP (European Retovery Program), 
526, 586. 813 
Erskmc, David M., 209 
Erzberger, Matthi.is, 379, 402 
Erzenim (Turkey), 389, 391, 465 
Escalante, Anibal, 61 1 
Esch-Cuinmms ( 'Fransportation ) Act 
(U.S.).443 
Evchcnchm colt, 948 
Escobar, Patricio, 246 
Esiorial Affair, 142 
Eskimos, 671 

Esmeralda (Dargomijsky), 1041 
E.q)ana (Chahrier), 1043 
Espartero, Gen. Baldoinero, Duke of 
Victory, 144 

Espejo, Francisio Eugenio de Santa 
Cruz, 1002 

Fsperanza, La (Philippines, news- 
paper). 1033 

Espinosa, Guillermo, 1048 
Espinosa, Javier, 240 
Esprit de? Lois L’ (Montesquieu), 
992 

Espronceda y Delgado, Josd de, 
1001 

Esquirol, Jean Etienne Dominique, 
963 

Essay on Criticism (Pope), 985 
Essay on the Floating-Matter of the 
Air (Tyndall). 943 
Essay on the Ineqtt^Uy of the Hu 
man Races (Cobineau), 862 


Ess in, 666 
Essex case, 208 

Essling, Battle of, see Aspem and 
Essling 

Estado Noio (Brazil, constitution), 
453* 

Estaing, Jeon Baptiste, comte (V, 13 
E.sf drapes (Debussy), 1043 
Kstancia (Gmaslera), 1048 
Estates-General (Fr. ), 17 _ 

EsterhJzy, Gen. Ferdn^ind Walsin, 
285 

Esteiica (Croce), 1000 
Estonia, 84) 

Brest -l.ilovsk Treaty, 387 
constitution, 847 
gov ernrAent 

constitutional, 847 
land reform. 784 
Litvinov Protocol, 425, 437 
post-VVorld War I, 797 
serfdom, 170-1 

Soviet Union, 429, 437, 491, 493 
mutual assistance pact, 491 
World War I. 387 

fitnblissements Kuhlmann (Fr.), 
754-5 

Eternal Fnend^bip, Treaty of (1940, 
Hungary-Yugoslavia), 422 
Ether (universal medium): motion 
of vurth relative to, and light 
theory, 918, 923 
eleilncily, 918 

Kit/gernld hypothesis, and, 925 
special relativity theory, 925 
Ethua (Spinoza), 900 
Ethical Policy (J901) (Dutch), 345 
/■thin- (Wundt), 951 
Ethiopia (.see also names, subjects), 
124, 472-3, 619 
agriculture, 619, 820 
constitution (1955), 619, 842 
East African Economic Commu- ^ 
nity, 833 • 

economic development, 820, 837 
Egypt 

territories, 360 

Eritrea, union with, 577, 619 , 

« Foreign tra(|e, 833 
France, 411 
Great Britain. 411 
invasion, 124 
Italy 

foreign trade and, 778-9 
war, 411,472-3 
lalwr, 619 

League of Nations, 411, 472, 
778-9 

nationalism, 472-3 
palace revolt, 619 
Pan-Afruanism, 619, 641, 642 
political factions, 619 
rebellions, 472 

reform and modernization, 124, 
472, 619 

religion and religious institutions, 
124, 619 

South-west Africa apartheid, 577 
suffrage and electoral systems, 619 
television (broadcasting), 829 
unification, 124 
United Nations, 577 
World War 11* 472-3, 504 
^Zemene Mesafinl ( "age of 
princes"), 124 
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Ethiopian War. #11, 780 
Eloile Nord'Africaine, L’ (France), 
470 

Stranger, L' (Camus), 995 
Etruria (tee also Tuscany;^, 141, 147 
Ettala*at (Iran, newspaper), 1034 
Etudes d'exicution transcendaote 
(Liszt), 1038 
Euboea,- 157 
Euclidean gef)metry, 900 
Euclidean geometry of space, 925 
Eugene Onegin (Tchaikovsky), 
1041-2 

Euler, Leonhard, 907, 908, 912, 917 
Eupatena, 173 

Euphrates and Tigris Stear* Naviga- 
tion Ci»-, Ltd., 697 
Euphrates Hit, 394 
Euphrates, nver, 391, 393, 699 
Eurald, Johannes, 1005 
Euratom (European Atomic Energy 
Community), 520, 636, 637, 
802 

Eurodollaf, market (Europe), 812 
Europe (see also sperific countries, 
subjects), 3ff, 131 ff., 
290 ff., 401 ff., 516 ff. 
agriculture, 661-3, •884-5, 7.50 
army, 634 

automobile industry, 709-10, 
7.50, 754, 756 
^ '^autivpobiles, 750, 756 
banks and banking, 668 
business organization, 764-5 
communication, 712 
chemical industry, 725 
cholera epidemic, 958 
classicism, 985 
depression (1930’s), 847 
economic development, 661 ff., 
684-5, 712, 7.50, 7.53 ff., 
756, 764-5, 778, 803 ff. 
eronomic policy, 718, 719, 731, 
839 

economy, 40.3-4 
education, 676, 884 ff. 
electrical industry, 802 
enfiigration, 632, 851, 881, 882 
eneflgy, 664 
exports^ 742, 812 
federal union proposals, 408 
finance, 812 

foreign aid, 803, 813-14 
foreign investment in ( see also 
countries), 715 
foreign trade, 742, 778, 812 
government 
constitutional, 844 ff. 
monarchy, 846 
imports, 812 
industry. 7.53 ff., 803 ff. 
iron industry, 665 
land reform, 685 
music, 1036-47 
population, 664, 874 ff. 
radio, 1035 
railroads, 668 

regional organizations (see also 
Regional organizations, Eu- 
rope; names), 633-7 
republicanism, 845-7 
government, 845-7 
shipping, 690 

steam power, 664 * 

tariffs, 778 


Europe (Coni’d) 
telephones, 712 
television, 1035 
transportation, 711, 726, 756 
urbanization, 880 
Europe, Congress of, 633 
European Atomic Energy Commul.ity 
(Euratom), 520, 636, 637, 
802 

European Atomic Energy Community 
Act, 600 

European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), 520, 527, 634 ff.. 
800 

European Gimmission on Human 
Rights, 634 

European Common Market, see Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Com- 
munity; European Economic 
Community 

Europe.'in Co-operation, Committee 

on, 634 

European Court of Human Rights, 
633 

European Defense Community 

(EDO, 517, .521, 6.14, 635 
European Defense Community 

(EDC) Treaty, 634 
European Development Bank (fund) 
(1958), 636. 830 

European Economic Community 

(EEC) (see also countries, 
subje(ts), 520, .525 ff, 529, 
636, 6.37, 6.39, 644, 798-9, 
800, 812, 813, 816, 830, 
832, 833 

European Economic Conference, 432 
European Free Trade Assoiiation 
exports, 813 
imports, 813 

European InvestrtVenl Bank, 636, 812 
European Monetary Agreement, 811 
European Movement, 634 
European F.irliamentary Assembly, 
636, 637 

European Parliamentary Union, 633 
European Pajments Union (EPU), 
811, 830 

European Political Community 
(EPC), 634-5 

European Recovery Program (ERPj, 
526, 586, 813 

European Relief Program, 598 
European States, Union of, 636 
European Statute for the Saar, 636 
European Union League, 633 
European Union of Federalists, 633 
European United Force (Party) 
(Brit. Guiana), 572 
Euryanfhe (Weber), 1039 
Eutaw Springs (battle at), 14 
Evangelical Alliance (1846), 976 
Evangelicalism, 974, 976 
Evans, George, 262 
Evans. Herbert M., 961 
Evans, Mary Ann, 987 
Evans, Oliver, 664, 660, 667 
Evening News (C.B.), 1025 
Evening Post (N.Y.), 1026 
Evening Standard (G.B.), 1025 
Et'cning Sun (N.Y.), 1027 
Everett, Edward, 224 
Everson, Canie J., 705 
Everson Decision (1947) (U.S.), 
896 


Ever- Victorious Army (China), 73 
Evgeni Onegin (Pushkin), 998 
ftvian (Algeria), 574 
Evolution theory 
a'lthropology, 951 
Darwinian, 9.50-1 
geology and, 950-1 
natural selection, 947, 9.50-1 
naturalism, 949 
pre-Darwinian, 949 
progressivism, 949 
Evtushenko, Evgeni, 543 
Ewell, Gen. Richard S., 229 
Ewins, A J., 755 
Examiner (San Francisco), 1027 
Exchange Equalization Account 
(G.B ), 760, 770 

Exclusion Act (1882) (US.). .300 
Exclusion principle, quantum theory, 
927 

Exfcutive Council (Burma), .570 
Executive Council (Ceylon), 460 
Executive Council (C B.), 564 
Executive Council (India), 459 
Executive Council (League of Na- 
tions), 401 

Existentialism, 976, 984, 1019 
theater, 1019 
F.xmouth, Lord, 121 
Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance ( EPTA), 650 
Experience and Nature (Dewey), 
983 

Experiment.-il Psychologists, Society 
of. 952 

Experimental psychology, 951, 952 
Experimental Psychology (Titchener), 
952 

Expenmentalism and experimental 
method. 899-900, 932, 939, 
951,952 
Explorer I, 808 
Explorer HI, 808 
Explosives, 754 
Expo '67, 605 

Exjiort Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment (G B, ), 767 

Export Debenture Plan (1929) 
(U.S.), 444 

Export-Import Bank (U.S.), 440, 
638, 767-8, 792 
Exports (see also Foreign trade) 
Africa, 831 

ugriculturul, 678-9, 699 
Amazon Valley, 735 
American Colonies, 854 
Argentina, 451-2, 711, 728 
Asia, 831 

Australia, 477, 699, 711, 728, 

778, 798 

automobiles and parti, 726, 797 
Aiustria-Hungary, 728 
Brazil, 699, 791 
British West Africa, 735 
Burma, 735, 791 
business cycles and, 782-3 
Canada. 679, 699, 727, 728, 778, 

779, 798, 813 
Caribbean Islands, 60 
Central America, *735 
Ceylon, 699, 791 
Chile, 699 

China, 678, 679, 699, 738, 791, 
831 

coal, 728, 762 
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Exports (Cont'd) 
coffee, 675, 679, 699, 700, 791 
Colombia, 735 

commodity price agreements, 645 
copper, 699, 728, 791 i 

cotton. 663, 669, 672, 673, 675, 
699, 728. 797 
cotton products, 659, 797 
Cuba, 590 

dau'y products, 727, 778 
East Indies, 679 
Egypt, 673, 699 
Europe, 742, 812 

European Economic Community, 
813 

European Free Trade Association, 
813 

Far East, 743 
flax, 699 

food and foodstuffs, 728 
foreign investment in. 791, 792 
forest and lumber industries, 669, 
679. 728 
France, 762, 813 
hrench West Africa, 735 
Gambia, 679, 735 
Germany, 763, 812 
gold, 728 

gram, 673, 699, 727, 728 
Great Britain, 657, 659, 660, 696, 
699, 728, 740, 762-3, 778. 
779, 791, 813 
groundnuts, 699 
Ghana, 613 
hemp, 699 

Holland, 727, 791,812 
India, 677, 679, 696, 699, 728, 
742, 743, 791, 831 
indigo, 672, 675 
Indochina, 791 
Iraq, 736 
iron products, 797 
Italy, 728 

Japan, 699, 725, 728, 740, 743, 
774, 778, 779, 791, 812, 813 
Java, 699 
jute, 699 

Latin America, 449, 639, 672, 
679, 831 
Lebanon, 736 
lumber, 699 

manufactured goods, 659, 677, 
679, 728, 743 

meat and meat products, 711, 
727, 778 
Mongolia, 831 

Netherlands East Indies, 675, 699, 
791 

New South Wales, 679 
New Zealand, 326, 632, 699 
nitrates, 699 
North Korea, 831 
North Vietnam, 831 
opium, 699, 737 
Ottoman Empire, 673 
Pakistan, 831 
palm oil, 679, 699 
petroleum products, 797 
Philippines, 791 
raw materials, see subjects 
rice, 791 

rubber (nonfabric ated), 791, 797 
Russia, 678, 727-8 
Senegal, 735 
Siam, 791 


Exports (Conf’d) 
silk, 699, 728 
silver, 728 
South Africa, 617 
South Korea, 831 
Southeast Asia, 679 
rioviet Union, 778, 779, 813 • 
Spam, 679 
Spice Islands, 679 
spices, 679 
steel prodiuts. 797 
Sud.in, 620 

sugar, c.me. 672. 675, 679, 699. 

788. 791 
Sweden. 728 
Ssri.i, 673. 7.16 
T.iiw an, 8.1 1 
Tasmania, 679 
lea. 679, 699. 728, 791 
textiles. 659. 696. 740. 778, 779 
Thailand, 735, 791 
tobacco, 673 
Turkey. 736 
Uganda. 735 

Uiiileil States. 444. 590, 663, 669. 
711, 742, 762-3. 767, 7b8, 
798, 812, 813 
West Africa, 679, 699, 735 
West Gennanv. 813 
West Indies. 672 
wheat, 679, 727, 778, 797, 798 
wool, 679, 699, 727, 778, 797 
world, 699, 749, 797, 831 
World War II, 791, 8.30 
Zambia, 618 
Zanzibar, 129 

Expreu Wiectotny (Poland, news- 
paper), 1032 ^ 

Expressen (Sweden, newspaper), 
1031 

Expressionism • 
architecture, 1068 
Austria, 1045, 1058 
fiction, 997 
France, 1058, 1068 
Germany, 997, 1020, 1058, 1068 
literature, 997 
Mexico, 1058 
music, 1045 
opera, 1045 
painting, 1058 
poetry, 997 
Scaiuiinavia, 1023 
Sweden, 1023 
theater. 1020. 1023 
United States, 1018, 1068 
Yugoslavia, 1009 
Extase, L' (Duparc ), 1043 
External Relations, Department of 
(Canada), 323 
Extraterritoriality 

China, 68, 306, 308, 744 
Japan. 78, 79,317 
Korea, 319 
Persia, 112 
Eylau, Battle of, 132 
Eyre, Edward, 264 
Eyskens, Gaston, 524 

Fabbrica Italiana Automobili Torino, 
724 

Fabian Society, 865 
Fabroni, Giovanni, 919, 920 
Facta, Luig], 403 
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Factory Acts (G.ki (1819). 196, 
966 

(1833), 198, 966 
( 1844), 200 

Factory- Acts (1891, 1894, 1901) 
(N2?.). 326 

Faculty of Letters (Fr.), 518 
Fadasjpv, Aleksandr A., 999 
FadnavKs, Nana (India), 03 
Faesch, John Jacob, 670 _ 

Fagus Factory (Cropiusf, 1067 
Faidhcrhc, Louis L6on C^sar (S^n4- 
gal)^ 126 

Fair Labor Standard Act (1938) 
(U.S),448 

Fairbanks (Alaska), 828 
Fairbanks,* Charles W., 303, 441 
Faisal (Arabia), 116, 6i4 • 

Faisal II, King (Iraq), 622 
Faisal (Syno ), 468 
Fnjans, K , 930 
Faiai.se, 505-6 
K.ilk, Adalbert, 287 
Falkenhayn, Erich von, 370-3, 
381-4, 392-3 • 

Falkland Islands, 16, 580 
Falkland Islands, Hattie of, 397 
Fall, Albert R .,444 
Fall Gi'lh ( invasion of the west by 
Hiller), 495 
Fallada, Hans, 998 
Falli^res, Armand, 280 
Falloux Law, 889 
Fall. The (Camus), 984 
Falstaff (Hoito), 1040 
Fahtnff (Verdi), 1040-41 
Family Compaiif (Can.), 255-6 
Family Housing Protection Act 
(1894) (NZ.),326 
Family Limitation (p.imphlet), 965 
Family Pact (Compact* (1761), 39, 
45, 50 

Family structure 

birth control, 965-6, 974 
extended, 852, 859 
India, 978 

industrialization, 852, 8.59 
nonindustnnl world, 680 , 

» size {see also Birth rate, etc.), 859 
Western Europe, 852 
Famines 

India, 671, 879 
Fanfuni, .^mintore, 522-3 
Fanning Island, 397 ^ 

Fantasia on a Thtme of Thomas 
Tallis (Williams), 1046 
Fantasie in F minor (Ciiopin), 1038 
Fantasy in C major. Op. 17 (Schu- 
mann). 1038 
Fanti, 126 

Fanti Confederation, 342 
(FAO) Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, 647, 797, 814, 821 
Far East 
landholding, 734 
economic policy, 839 
Far Eastern Affairs, Conference on, 
648 

Far Eastern Commission (fEC), 560 
Faraday, Michael. 658, 080, 921, 
922, 934 

Farahani, Ou’im Magam, 1016 
Faraidi sect, 978 
F|^r East 
exports, 743 
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Far East (Cont\") 
foreign trade, V28, 743 
importi, 728 
Farini, Luigi, 153 

Farm Credit Act (U.S.), 446. 766 
Farm Credit AdministraHon (U.S.), 
766 

Farm Land Reform Law (1946) 
(Jap.. 798) 

Farm machinery 
United Stupes, 601-2 
Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act 
(US.), 707 

Farm Mortgage Refinancing Act 
(U.S.),700 

Parms<’Bnd farming, see Agriculture; 

country, subject ' 

Faroe Islar.dsi 495, 525 
Farquhar, Sir Robert J., 104 
Farrell, James T , 991 
Fasces and Corporations, Chamber of 
(It.), 782 

Fascism 
Austria, 869 

businea" organization, 868-70 
communism, 868 
Eastern Europe, 868-9 
France, 870 
human rights, 847 
Hungary, 868 
industrialization, 868 
Italy, 402-3, 405, 407, 847, 860, 
^ *#.1000 
labor, 868 
landholding, 868 
middle class, 868 
Pan-American conferences, 442 
Poland, 868 

Popular Front against, 412, 437, 
439 

Portugal, 8f^ 

Rumania, 537, 869 
social structure, 868 
Spain, 412-13, 869 
Fascist Grand Council, 407, 782 
Fascist Ustasi, regime (Yugoslavia), 
‘ 494 

Fashoda, 343, 361 
Fath'Ali, Shah (Persia), 111 
Fath Khan (Afghanistan), 107-8 
Father, T\ie (Strindberg), 1023 
Fatherland Front (Bulgaria), 530, 
1032 

Fathers of the Holy Spirit, 072 
faubus, Orval, 600 
Fauchet, Joseph, 205 
Faud, Sultan, 466 
Faulkner, William, 091 
Faure, F41uc, 285 
Faur4, Gabriel. 1043 
Faust (Goethe), 996 
Faust (Gounod), 1040 
Faust Symphony (Liszt), 1037 
Fauvism, 1058 
Fawkner, John, 264 
Fayol, Henri, 718 

F. B. 1. (Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation), 600 

FDIC (Front pour la Defense des 
Institutions Constitutionnelles ) 
(Morocco), 613 
Fear (Afinogenov), 1021 
Febronianism, 972 « 

Fabruarpatent, 166 

February Revolution ( Fr. ) , 139 * 


February Revolution (Rui.). 425-6 
see also Bolshevik Revolution 
Fechner, Gustav Theodor, 051 
Federrl Aid Highway Act (U.S.), 
600, 768 

Federal Assembly (Austria), 415 
Federal Bank Deposit Insuri\^<jce 
Corporation. 760 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(F.B.L), 600 

Federal Cigarette Labeling and Ad- 
vertising Act (1964) (U.S.), 
968 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) (U.S.), 446, 769, 
1036 

Federal Constitution Conference 

(1961) (W.L).571 
Federal Convention (Australia), 324 
Federal Council (Australia), 324 
Federal Council (Malaya), 346 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp. (U.S.), 
767 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC) (US.). 446 
Federal Emergency Relief Act 

(U.S.).445, 768 

Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act 

( F razier-Lemke B ankruptc y 

Act) (U.S.). 446, 767 
Federal Farm Board (U.S.), 444, 
766 

Federal Farm Loan Act (US), 718 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. 

(U.S.),766 

Federal Home Loan Bank Act 
(1932) (US.), 445, 768 
Federal Housing Administration, 769 
Fedeial Housing Authority /FHA) 
(U.S.),448 

'‘Federalist Papers," 203 
Federalists (Argehtina), 244 
Federalists (US.), 203 ff. 

Federal Judiciary Act (1789) (U.S.), 
204 

Federal Labour Party (W.i.), 571 
Federal Land Grant Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787 (U.S.), 891 
Federal Loan Agency, 448 
Federal Power Commission (U.S.), 
443, 768, 769 

Federal Referendum, 2nd (Aus- 
tralia), 324 

Federal Reserve (Owen-Glass) Act 
(1913) (U.S.), 304, 305, 
712, 701 

Federal Reserve System (U.S.), 304, 
305, 448. 712, 759 
banks, 305, 445. 760, 761 
Board (of Governors), 305, 447, 
760, 761 

Federal Securities Act, 769 
Federal Security Act, 445 
Federal Security Agency, 448 
Federal Theater Project (U.S.), 1018 
Federal Trade Commission (FTC) 
(U.S.).448, 719 

Federal Trade Commission Act 
(1914) (U.S.), 305 
Federal Works Agency, 448 
Federated Malay States, 346-7 
Kedah, 346 
Kelantan, 355 
Negri Sembilan, 346 
I Pahang, 346 


Federated Malay States (CorU’d) 
Perak, 346 
Perils, 355 
Selangor, 346 
I'rpngganu, 355 

Federation, treaty of (Malay), 346 
Federation of British Industries, 718 
Federation of Labour (N.Z.), 326 
1 ederation of Malaya, 569 
Fedin, Konstantin A., 999 
Feh'renbach, Konstantin, 403 
Feij6o y Montenegro, Benito Jer6- 
nimo, 1001 

Feierberg, Mordecai, 1010 
Feininger, Lyonel, 1060 
Feldman, William H , 962 
Feliz, Charles, 150 
Fellini, Fedenco, 1005 
Feminism, 871 
Fengtien (China), 64 
Feng Yun-shan, 69, 70 
Fenian Brotherhood, 201 
Fenians, 259, 322 
Fenno, John, 205, 1026 
Fenwick, Mrs. Bedford. 965 
Feodosiya (Black Sea Port), 388 
Ferdinand I, emperor (Austria), 164, 
165 

Ferdinand 1 (Ferdinand IV), King 
(Naples), 30. 31, 147, 149- 
50 

Ferdinand II, "Bomba,” King 
(Naples), 150, 151 
Ferdinand III, archduke (Tuscany), 
30, 149 

Ferdinand IV (Ferdinand I), King 
(Naples), 30, 31. 147, 149- 
50 

Ferdinand, King (Bulgaria), 382 
Ferdinand. King (Rumania), 420, 
422 

Ferdinand of Saxe-Cuburg-Gotha, 
King (Portugal), 147 
Ferenczi, Sandor, 955 
Fergana, 353 
Fergana V.nlley, 354 
Ferguson, Maj. Patrick, 13 
Fermat, Pierre de, 916 
Fermentation, 942-3 
Fermi, Enrico, 752, 929, 931 
Fernando, King (Sicily), 163 
Fernando Po, 335 
Fernando VII (Spain) 

Bayonne abdications, 142-3 
Mexican revolts, 54 
reform and, 143, 840 
restoration, 54, 57, 136, 143 
Revolution of 1820 and French 
intervention, 143 
succession crisis, 144-5 
Venezuela counterrevolution, 57 
Ferrara. 31 

Ferrer, Gabriel Mird, 1001 
Ferromagnetism, 928, 929 
Ferry, Jules, 349, 889 
Ferrymead, 698 
Fertilizers, 674, 684 
synthetics, 755 
Festival of Reason, 23 
Festspielhaus, 1040 
Festubert, 371 
Feudatories, 824 
Fevillants, 20 
Feydeau, Georges, 1019 
Feynman, Richard, 931 
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Fez (Morocco), 335 
Fezzan, 122, 577 

Fianna Fill (Ireland, political 
party). 520 

FIAT Motors, 724, 804 
Fiberglass, 755 * 

Fic'hman, Jacob, 1010 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 188, 887, 
980 I 

Fiction {see also Literature) 

Africa, 1014. 1015 
Arabic. 1015, 1016 
Argentina, 1002, 1003 
Australia, 989 
avant-garde, 991, 995 
Bantu. 1014 
Delgium, 1006 
Brazil, 1002 ff. 

Burma. 1013-14 
Cameroon. 1015 
Canada, 989, 995 
Chile. 1003 
China. 1011 
Colombia, 1002 
Czechoslovakia, 1007, 1008 
Denmark, 1005 
Ecuador, 1002 
Egypt, 1016 
expressionism, 997 
Finland, 1006, 1007 
France, 992, 993, 994, 995 
Germany, 996-7, 998 
Ghana. 1015 

Great Britain, 985, 986, 987, 988 

Greece, 1009, 1010 

Guinea, 1015 

Hebrew, 1010 

Hindu, 1012-13 

Hungary, 1008 

impressionism, 997 

India, 1012-13 

Indonesia, 1014 

Ireland, 985, 986, 987, 988 

Italy. 1000-1 

Japan, 1011, 1012 

Lebanon, 1015 

Macedonia, 1009 

Marjithi, 1013 

Mexico, 1002, 1003 

modernism (moHemitmo), 1002-3 

naturaksm, 985, 988, 993, 1006 

Netherlands, 1005-6 

Nigeria, 1015 

Norway, 1004, 1005 

Persia, 1016 

Philippines, 1014 

Poland, 1007 

Portugal, 1001-2 

retilism, 985, 988, 990 ff., 1000, 
1004-5 passim 

romanticism, 988, 991 ff., 996, 
1001-9 passim 
Rumania, 1008-9 
Russia, 998-9 
Sierra Leone, 1015 
South Africa, 1014, 1015 
Spain, 1001 

stream-of-consciousness, 988, 998 
Sweden, 1004 
Thailand, 1014 
uUratsias, 1003 
United States, 989-90, 991-2 
Uruguay, 1002, 1003 
Vanguard (Lat. Amer.), 1003-4 
Victorian, 986-7 
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Fiction (Cant'd) 

Western Africa, 1015 
Yiddish, 1010 
Yugoslavia, 1009 
FiHelio (Beethoven), 1037, 1039 
Field, Stephen Dudley, 708 
Field theory (electricity), 921 
F*iVld theory (psychology), 95.'i 
Fielding. Henry, 985, 1016 
15th Amendment (U.S.), 232 
15th Army (Jap ), 503 
15th Army (Pas de Calais) (Ger. ), 
505 

5th Army (China), 503 
5th Army (U.S.), 505 
Fifth Coalition, War of the, 132-3 
5th Great Council (Burma). 979 
5th French Republic. Constitution, 
842 

5lh Svmphony (Beethoven), 1036 
5th Tank Army (Sov.), 501 
50lh Ordinance (Cape Colony), 271 
5, Council of (Pans Peace Confer- 
ence, 1919), 399 

Figaro, Lc (French newspaper), 
1028-29 

Fighter Command (G B.), 49-6 
Figl, Leopold, 526 
Figucres, Jos4, 610 
Fiji, 352, 583 

economic development, 837 
Vilibustcmmn, Kl (The Reign of 
Greed) (Rizal), 351 
Fthppo (Alfieri), 1021 
Fillmore, Millard, 78, 221, 223 
Film, photographic, 710 
Films, see Cinema; country 
Final Declaratnn (Geneva Confer- 
ence) ( 1954). 591 
Final Declaration (Geneva Confer- 
ence) (1962), 650 
Finance (see alsJ Banks and bank- 
ing; Currency, subjects) 
Africa, 715, 829-30 
American Colonies, 668 
American Revolution, 13-14, 202, 
204, 660 
Arabia, 790 

Argentina, 678, 698, 727, 796 
Asia, 715 

Australia, 632, 643, 678, 698, 
712, 727, 777, 796, 812 
Austria, 691,759, 796, 811 
Belgium, 643—4, 690, 712-13, 715, 
759, 761,796,811 
Bolivia, 742, 796 
Brazil, 678. 698, 742, 790, 796 
Bulgaria, 530 
Burma, 643 

Canada, 256 7, 643-4, 678, 698, 
727, 777, 796,812 
capital, 726, 777 
Ceylon, 643 
Chill, 742, 790, 796 
China, 397, 312, 483, 678, 

698-9, 742, 796 
Civil War (U.S.).229 
Colombia, 792, 796 
colonialism, 742 

Confederate States of America, 
229 

currency, see Currency 
Cyprus, 643 
Czechoslovakia, 796 


Finance (Cont’d )' i 
Denmark. 643, ^12, 796, 811, 
812 

developing countries, 644, 742, 
790, 829-30 
Drago Doctrine, 245 
East Africa, 618 

Egypt, 120, 360-1, 643, 69S', 715, 
s 796 

Europe (see also countries), 715, 
,812 ^ • 
European Economic* Community, 
520, 636, 812, 830 
Finland, 643, 796 
foreign exchange!, 758 ff., 777-8 
France, 15 ff., 25 ff., 406, 516 ff., 
643-4, 668-9, 690-1. 

712-13, 715., J27, 759, 

760, 765, 796, 811, 812 
Germany. 288, 403-4, 408, 521, 
668-9, 691, 712-13, 715, 
726-7, 758 ff. 765-8, 777, 
795-6, 811, 866 
Ghana. 613, 614 
gold production, 712 
gold standard, see Golu, monetary 
Roveniment expenditures, 765 
ownership, 838, 839 
spending. 765 

Great Britain, 48. 50, 281, 519, 
520, 659, 660-1, 643-4, 668- 
9. 678, 680, 682-3, 698, 712- 
13. 715-16, 759 ff., 765- 
770, 777. 795-6, CTl, 812, 
867 

Greece, 527, 643, 796 
Guinea, 615 
Guyana, 64''’ 

Holland. 761, 795-6 
Hong Kong, 796 
Hungary, 535, 795^6 
Iceland, 643 

indebtedness, international, 758 ff. 
India, 643, 678, 698, 715, 742,’ 
790, 796 

industrialization, 659, 668-9, 

683-4, 690-1, 712-n, 726- 
7,811-12 

inflation, 404, 758, 830 
interest iites, 758, 830 
international, 636, 638, 643-4, 
758 ff., 777-8, 830 
payments system, 761 
Iran, 796 
Iraq, 643, 796 
Ireland, 811,812 
Israel, 643 

Italy. 644, 712, 728-7, 759, 777, 
778, 796,811,812 
Jamaica, 643 

Japan, 75. 644, 678, 699, 727, 
7.59, 777-8, 796,811.812 
Jordan, 643 

Keynesian "new economics," 771 
Latin America, 698, 715, 742, 
790 

Latvia, 795 
Liberia, 473 
Lithuania, 795 
Luxembourg, 643, 811 
Malawi, 643 
Malta, 333 

mercantile f^xchange, 742 
Mexico, 742, 790 
Middle East, 698 
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Finance (Cont’d\) 

Nepol, 643 

Netherlands. 524. 643. 644, 668. 
715.811,812 

Netherlands East Indies, 795-6 
New Zealand. 632, SS.'X 843, 796 
non'ndustrial world, 677-8, 698-9 
Norway, 643, 712, 796, 811 
Ottoman Empire, 355, 357, 742 
PersU 359,742,796 
Poland. 79^. 

Portugal, 643, 677-8, 796, 811 
post-World War I. 758 ff.. 795 ff. 
Prussia, 691 
reparations 
World War I. 758 ff. 

World War II. 511, 521. 533. 
537 f '' 

Riiisia, 677, 698, 712, 726-7. 732 
savings, 713 

SDK’s (special drawing rights), 
644 

Siam, 796 
Sierra Leone, 643 
South AHca, 643,712, 796 
Soviet Union. 715, 777, 812 
Spain. 525, 643, 677-8, 796 
stock exchanges and markets, 713, 
727, 742, 790 

Sweden. 643-4, 668, 712. 795-6, 
811 812 

.^Switzerland, 644. 712, 715, 761, 
<V96 

Thailand, 643 
Tobago, 643 
Trinidad, 643 
Tunis, 122 
Turkey, 790, 796 

United States. 13-14, 205, 211, 
212, 215 ff.. 229, 232, 233, 
300 ff., ‘‘441, 444 ff, 643-4, 
688-9, 690, 712-13, 715-16, 
758 ff., 765 ff., 777, 795-6, 
• 811,812,867 
Venezuela, 790 

war debt-. World War I, 715. 
758-9 

West Germany. 586, 643-4, 811, 
'*812 

World War 1. 758 
World War II. 761-2 
Finance Committee (Ceylon), 460 
Finance, Department of (Canada), 
727 

financial Bill (1798) (C.B.), 50 
Financial Commission (Fr. N. Afr. ), 
333, 334 

Fin-de-aiiclc, 1010 
Fine arts {see also specific subjects) 
abstmet expressionism, 1061-2 
abstraction, 1059-60 « 

Art Nouveau, 1057 
architecture and design, 1064-8 
arts and crafts, 1065 
Austria, 1052, 1057, 1058 
Barbizon school, 10.53-4 
Bauhaus, 1067 

Belgium. 1056, 1057. 1061. 1062- 
3 

classicism, 1051 
constructivism, 1060, 1063 
cubism, 1058-9, 1063 
current trends, 1057-8 
Dada, 1060 
divisionism, 1056 


Fine arts {Cont*d) 

Eastern Europe, 1061 
Eastern influence, 1057-8 
expressionism, 1058, 1064 
Fauvism, 1058 
France, 1051 ff. 

futur'sm^ 1059 r' 

Germany, 1052, 1058, 1059, 1060 
Great Britain. 1052. 1054, 1057, 
1064 

Holland, 1060 
impressionism. 1054-5 
intimism, 1057 
Italy. 1059 
Japan, 1062 
kinetics, 1063-4 
Mexico, 1058 
neoclassicism, 1062-3 
neoplasticism, 1060 
Netherlands. 1056, 1057, 1060 
Norway, 10.56 
organicism, 1064 
painting, 1051-62 
pointillism, 1056 
Poland, 1058, 1061 
“pop”, 1062. 1064 
postimpressionism, 1055-7 
primitivism, 1057 
realism. 1053-4, 1062-3 
romanticism, 10-51-3 
Russia, 106-3 
sculpture, 1062-4 
Soviet Union, 1063 
Spain, 1051-2 
surrealism, 1060-1 
Switzerland, 10-57, 1060 
synthetism, 10.56 

United States, 1060, 1061-2, 

' 1063-4 
Yugoslavia, 1061 

Fine Gael ( Ireland , political party), 
520 

Fingal’s Cave (Mendelssohn), 1037 

Fingos, 272 

Finland {see also names, subjects), 
' 525, 847 

architecture, 1068 
autonomy, 295, 296 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 387 
China, People’s Republic of, 546 
communism, 525 
constitution, 847 
emigration, 881, 882 
European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA),525 
finance, 796 
foreign aid, 811 
foreign trade, 525 
Germany 
Alliance, 497 
war, 510 

gold standard, 796 
government, constitutional, 847 
independence, 387 
labor, 525 
land reform, 784 
literature, 1006-7 
Litvinov Protocol, 425 
Moscow, Treaty of, 493 
nationalism, 1042 
naturalism, 1006 

Nazi-Soviet Non- Aggression Pact, 
493 

neoromanticism, 1006 
newspapers, 1032 


Finland {Cont^d) 
poetry, 1006 
romanticism, 1006 
Russia 

autonomy, 295, 296 
duchy. 38, 169 
Sweden, and. 36, 169, 176 
Russo-Finnish War, 491-3, 494 
casualties, 493 
refugees, 49-3 
Soviet Union, 4-37 
nonaggression pact, 525 
trade, 525 
war with, 491-3 
World War II, 497, 498, 510 
Swedish possession, 36, 169, 176 
wage controls, 525 
World War I. 387 
World War II, 493, 497, 498 
Germany, war with, 510 
Soviet invaded, 497, 498 
Finland, Gulf of, 492 
Finland, People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic of, 492 

Finlandia (Sibelius), 1042 
Finlay, Carlos, 959, 963 
Finmare (It.). 781 
Finsider (It.), 781 
Fire, knowledge of, 676 
Firebird (Stravinsky), 1045 
Firestone Rubber Co., 473 
Fireworks for Orchestra (Stravinsky), 
1045 

1st Allied Airborne Army, 510 
1st Annv (Can ), 506 
ht Army ( Gcr. ), 370 
1st Army (Rus ), 379, 380 
1st Army (U.S ), 378, 50-5, 510 
1st Attack Force (Jup.), .509 
1st Bantustan, 617 
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East Africa, 339 ff 
East Germany, sir East Germany 
Eastern European dependence, 
869 

economic development, 189 ff , 
288-9, 403-8 passtm, 662, 
664 ff. 684 ff. 698. 703 ff . 
719, 720. 723, 725 ff., 741, 
743, 744, 750 ff., 762 ff . 705, 

774. 775, 777-9, H00ff,851, 
857 

policy, 189 ff. 288-9, 691, 
692, 718 ff., 765 ff., 817, 818 
economy. 189 ff , 405 ff , 866-7 
EDC (Europtan Defense Commu- 
nity ), 521 • 

education, 188-9, 287, 886-8, 
964 . 

Carlsbad Decrees, 188 9 
electrical industry, 288, 688, 706, 
708. 709, 752 
electronic music, 1047 
emigration, 850, 881, 882 
Empire, 280 ff. 

energy. 664-5, 686, 723. 751-3, 

775. 801, 802 
entrepreneurs, 717-18 
Euratom, 636 

European Cool and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC),634, 636 
European Defense Community 
(EDO,. 521. 634 

European Economic Community, 
636, 637 

European Free Trade A.s.sociation 
(EFTA), 636 

European regional organizations 
(.fee also names), 634 ff, 
expansionism, 289 
export.s, 763, 812 

expressionism, 997, 1020, 1058, 
1068 

extcnnination camps, 513 
Federal Diet, 188, 189 
Federal Republic, 521 
Fifth Coalition, War of, 132-3 
finance, 288, 403-4, 408,521, 
668-9, 691. 712- 13, 715, 
726-7, 758 ff., 76.5-6, 777, 
795-6, 811, 866 

fine arts. 1052, 1058, 1059, 1060 
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Finland 
alliance, 497 
war, 510 
fore’ign aid, 813 
foreign • 

investment by. 715, 726-7,741. 

744, 763-4. 791 
investment in, 764 
loans to, 403, 406 * 

IKthcy, 288, 290-l»521, 863 
trade, 691, 713, 714-15, 743, 
762-3, 778, 779, 812. 869 
France, /32-3. 188 
Morocco, 286, 291, 335 
Munich Agreement, 414 
Occupation, 521, 870 
Poland, 413-14 » • 

post-World W'nr I relations, 
402 ff.. 409 
reparations, 401 ff. 
territories, 193, 287 
“war in sight," 288 
Franco-Italian War, 191 
Franc o-Prussian War, 1C8 
gas lighting, 658, 660 
Gestapo, 869 

German Liberation, War of, 188 
German West Africa, 735 
gold standard. 712, 759-60, 795 
govemnv-'nt 

bureaucracy, centralized, 861, 
869 ^ 

Diets, 188. 189 
ownership, 689, 818 
republicanism, 847 
Gieat Britain^ 

East Africa, 339 40 
Muniih Agreement, 414 
navy, 411 

Occupation, 521, ^86 
Poland, 413-14 
territories, 290, .340 
Hanover, 189 
health iiisiiranee, 967 
Hesse, 521 

Hesse-Darnustaclt, 286 
Holstein, 179-80 

, Holy Roijiun Empire (jrc*a,W - 
names, subjects), 31 ff,* 
human rights, 843, 844, 647 
Hungary 
Nazis, 510 
World War II, 533 
Yugoslayia, .5,33 
idealism, 979-80 
imports, 703 
mpressionism, 997 
industrial design, 1067 
industrialization, 288, 290, 661 ff., 
856-7 

industry, 288-9, 406-7, 521, 

665 ff., 688 ff., 706-11, 
75.3 ff., 767-70, 803, 804. 
815,818 

infant mortality, 877, 880-1 
inflation, 404 
inland waterways, 668 
internal combustion engine, 706 
iron 

industry, 488, 666, 685, 687, 
707 # 

mining, 68.5-0, 705, 751 
pyrites ores, 686 
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Germany {ConVU) 

Italy 

alliance, 414 
war, 505 
Japan 

Liantiinft, 517 
joi/malism, 1029-30 
Junkm, 866, 869 
Kapp»'Pnf<c8, 402 
Kelli!^,<g-Briand Pact, 406 ^ 

Kiaochow, ts9l, 308 
Kon/crns, 717 
Korean War, 634 
Kuliurkamvf, 287, 860, 973 
“labor, 288 ff , 402. 407, 408, 767, 
770, 863, 864, 866, 869, 
967, ^68 

land reform, 662 3. 685 
landboldmit. 521. 851. 872 
League (»f N.ition-s, 405, 406, 411, 
412, 415, 416 

liberalism. 188 ff, 289. 857. 858, 
862 3 

I.iberatifjri, War of. 1.33 
life fxpedanev, 878, 881 
literature, 995 -8, 1010 
Lithuania, 414 

livint; standards, r.idustrializution 
and. 863 

Locarno AKreements (Pact), 
405 6. 411-12 
liOrraine, 193 
machu'icry industry, 665 
inuchine-lool industry, 688 
inanufaclunnK, 689, 707, 756 
Marianas, 353 
Marxism, 1020 
medicine, 9.57 ff , 962, 964 
metal products and metalworking;, 
688 « 

Mexico, 374 

middle class, 190, 8.56-7, 858, 
866, 869. 862 ff. 
military forces. 191 
ministerial responsibility, end of,' 
' 408 

Morocco, 286 
'France, 286. 291, 3,35 
intervention, 335 
Munich Agreement, 414, 419-20 
music, 1036 ff.. 1043, 1045, 1047 
Napoleonic era, 132, LVJ, 18.5-G, 
856-7 

' National Assembly, 190 

nationalism, 188 ff., 857, 858, 860, 
980, 996. 1039. 1041 
nationali/ation, 521, 765 
naturalism, 1019-20, 1041 
Navy {see also specific names, 
battles, wais), 290 
Nazi (see also names, subjects), 
407. 491-501. 520-1, 866, 
869 

business organi/ation, 764-5 
civil rights, 410 
Comintern, 437 
economic policy, 766 
foreign policy, 411 
milita^’ organi/ations, 407, 409, 
410-11, 869 
power, 409 ff. 
purges. 411, 869« 
reaction to (see also countries, 
names, subiects), 411 ' 

Reichstag burning, 410 


Germany Nazi (Cont’d) 

Reichstag elections, 407 ff. 
totalitarianism, 869 
neo*Nazism, 522 
New Guinea, 352 

newspapers and periodicals, 1029, 
' 1030 

North German Confederation, 193, 
286. 692 

Nuremberg trials, 645 
Occupation, 521, 522, 586, 587 
Oceaiud, 352-3 
opera. 862. 1039-40. 1043 
operetta, 1041 
Pacific Islands, 289 
Japan, 487. 488 
pan-Cermanism, 290 
Pans, Treaty of (1814), 188 
parties, 287, 288 
periodicals, 1030 
philosophy, 979-80. 981-2, 984 
planning, govcmmentdl economic, 
817 

ixietry, 995-6, 997 
Poland. 494 
alliances, 41 1 
constitutionalism, 847 
invasion, 414-15, 491, 494 
partition, 491 
territories. 424 

political and civil rights, 189, 287, 
288 

population, 189, 290, 849-51 
colonies, 394 
IK)stromantic)sm, 1043-4 
post-World War I. 401 ff., 866-7 
post-World War II, 520-2. 872 
PoSdam Conference and Declara- 
tion, .520-1 

Pnussia (see aha Prussia), 188, 
189- 90, li,! 
psychology, 951-3 
public health, 964, 967, 968 
public works, 756, 768, 770 
racism, 862, 869 

radicalism, 288 ff., 522. 866, 869 
railroads, 189, 689, 698, 711, 765 
Hapallo Agreement (1922), 403-4, 
406, 422, 432 

raw materials, 664, 685-6, 704-5, 
7.50-1, 765. 774, 800 
realism, 1020 

rearmiiment, 403-4, 411, 634, 636 
reform, 186 ff 
Keuhstag, 286 

Reinsurance Treaty (1887), 289, 
290, 294 

religion and religious institutions, 
185-6, 287, 860, 869. 972, 
975 

republic. 378, 402 ff., 847, 1030 
opposition to, 402 
revolutionism, 1019 
Revolutions of 1848, 190-1 
Rhineland, 193, 405, 406, 411-12, 
662, 866 
roads, 667 
rocketry, 770 

Romanticism. 163, 996, 1019, 
1037 ff., 1052 
Ruhr occupation, 404, 405 
Rumania, 299 
al'.iance, 497 
war, 510 


Germany (Con/’d) 

Russia, 296 
alliance, 289 
Saar, 411 

S.. •Germain, Treaty of, 408, 415, 
416 

Samoa, 352. 353 
c. partition of, 302-3 
protectorate, 301 
savings, 713 
Saxony, see Saxony 
Schleswig, 179-80 
separatism, 405 
Serbia 

World War I, 291 
serfdom, 857 
Shantung, 291, 308 
shipping, 690 
Slovakia, 414 

social legislation, 288, 289, 8.57, 
967, 968 

social structure, 189 ff., 287. 290, 
849 ff., 850-7, 862 ff., 

866-7, 869. 872 

socialism (see also Social Demo- 
cratic Part>, C’rcr. ), 288, 289- 
90, 521, 864 
Southeast Asia, 347 
South-West Africa, 289, 327 
Soviet Union 

Hitlcr-Stalin Pact, 414, 440, 
491, 493 
neutralits pact. 432 
Occupation, 521 

post-World War I relations, 
403-4, 406 
reparations, 521, 586 
spheres of influence, 441 
Spanish Civil War, 412- 13. 439 
Spiegel Affair, 521 
steam engines, 665 
steam power, 665 

steel industry, 634, 666, 685, 687, 
707, 770 

stock exchanges and markets, 669, 
713 

SudetenlancI, 414, 420 
suffrage and electoral systems, 
286, 364, 871 
surrealism, 1034 
symbolism, 1020 
Tanganyika, 339, 340. -341 
tariffs, 289, 290, 691, 714-15, 
766 

taxation, 719, 765 ff. 
technolog>, 665 
terrorism, 402 

textile industry, 228, 665, 666, 
686, 770 
theater, 1019-20 

3 Emperors’ League, 288, 289, 
291, 292, 294 
Thunngia, 405 
Togoland, 289. 342 
transoceanic travel, 690 
transportation, 288, 667-8, 689, 
690. 698, 712, 725, 756-7 
Transvaal, 290 

Tripartite Pact (1940), 493, 500, 
502 

Triple Alliance, 49-50, 289. 291, 
294 

Turkey, 357 

Baghdad railway, 291, 741 
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Germany (Conf’rf) 

unemplo\ment, 866, 869 
unification, 185 ff. 

United Diet, 189, 190 
United States 
Occupation, 521, 586 
urbanization, 290, 849 ff. 
Venezuela. 239 
intervention, 303 

Versailles Treatv, 399-400, 408, 
411, 752, 757 

Vienna, Peace of ( 1866), 167 
Weimar Republic, 401 ff., 847, 
866, 1030 
Weltpoluick, 290-1 
West Germany, see West Germany 
Western European Union. 635-6. 
637 

World War I. 291.846-7. 866 
air force. 368 

armed forces, 367-8, 376. 377 
aimistice, 379 
Austrid-HunRarv, 363, 366 
Balkans. 382. 383 
Baltic control, 385 
Belsium. 366-7. 369-71. 378 
“blank check." 363 
Brest-Litovsk, 386-7 
BiilKdn.i, 382 
Cameroons, 395-6, 397 
casualties, 371 ff,, 376, 377, 
380, 383-4, 395, 396, 866 
China, 394, 395. 487 
colonies, 353, 368, 394-6 
declar.ition of war, 367 
diploniacv, 366-7, 371 
East Africa nariKaiiMka), 396, 
397 

Eastern front. 379 ff . 388 
economy, 368-9 
France. 367, 370 ff . 374 ff. 

Italy, 371. 372, 375 
Kiaochow, 394-5, 397 
Luxembourg. 367 
manpower, 376 
mobili/ation, 367 
morale and mutiny, 377, 378 
navy. 368. 378, 388, 39.5, 
396-9 

Pacific islands. .394, 395. 397 
peace moves, 378 
Poland, 381 
political upheav.il, 378 
reparations, 401 ff., 403-4, 406, 
407. 441, 442, 758 ff , 866 
Rumania. 384, 386. 387 
Russia. 366 ff.. 379 ff , 383 ff. 
Serbia, 382. 383 
South-West Africa, 3^'5, 397 
strateKv. 369, 371, 379. 381, 
383. .396 
tactics, 376 
Toffoland, 395 
tnice, Russian, 385 ff. 

Turkey. 383, 387, 394 
war debts, 715 

Western front, 369 ff., 387, 393 
Zimmermann Note, 374 
World War II (see also battles, 
names) 

African campaigns, 504 
air war, 496 
allied invasion, 510-13 
armed forces, see specific cam- 
paigns 
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Germans: World War II (Cont'd) 
a.ssets frozen, 497 
Balkans, 493-4 
Belgium, 495-6 
Bessarabia, 493 
Bulgaria, 493, 510 
casualties, 491, 496, 500,* 505, 
511,513, 871 
Crete, 494, 510 
Denmark, 494, 767 
economy, 510, 511 
Finland, 493, 497. 498, 570 
France. 495, 496 
Great Britain, invasion, 496 
Greece, 494, 510 
Humtarv, 510 
Italy, 504-5 
Italy at war with. 505 
manpower. 510 

Nazi-Soviet Non- Aggression 

Pact, 414. 440. 491. 491 
Netherlands. 495. 511. .513 
Normandy. 505-6 
Norwav. 493. 491-5. 767 
Pol.md, 491. 509-10 
reparations. .51 1. .521 
lockets, 496 

Humania. 49.1. 497, .501, 510 
sea war, 497 
Second Front, 505-6 
SiciK. 50I-.5 
Soviet Union. 191 -3 
Soviet Union mv.uled (Opera- 
tion Barb.irossa ). 491, 496, 
497 501, 511. .513 
Mihmarnies. 497 
stirrenih r, 513 
t.Kties. 491. 494, 497, .500, 

1 nmsi.i, 504 

United Stales, war declarations, 
500 • 

Western Phirope, 191-7 
Yugoslavia, 49‘3-4 
Wnrtemberg, 286 
Yalta agreements, 511, .584 
Young Plan (1929), 442 
Yugoslavia 

invasion, 418, 422 
Zaii/ihar, 290. '3 39-40 
zinc mining, 705 
Znihrrem. 189, 191, 192 
Cermer, Lester, 927 
(Jero, Erno, 5 34-35 
Geromc, J L , 1054 
Gerry. Elbndge. 20 3, 206. 210 
Gershwin, George, 1018, 1047 
Ciesr/iichfe der slawi\chen Sprachc 
und LUcratur nach alien 
muntlartrni Safalik), 163 
Geschichte von Buhmen (Pol.ick^'), 
163 

Gesellschaft fur Deutsche Knlonisa- 
tion, 289 

Gessin, U N , 1010 
Gestalt, 953 

Ccstalten (Wertheimer), 9.5.3 
Gestapo, 869 

Gettysburg Campaign, 229-.30 

Gezelle, Guido, 1006 

Ge/o, King (West Africa), 127 

Ghadr ( Mutiny ) Movement, 455 

Ghahb, Mirza, 1013 

Ghana 

agriculture, 613, 820 

China, People’s Republic of, 557 


Gh.iYia (Conf’d) j ^ 

constitution 1 1960), 61 3 ’■* 

economic development. 820, 825 
economic i>olicv, 613, 839 
econonn, 613 
education? 897 
exports, 613 
fimipce, 613, 614 
foreign aid, 614 
forei|!n trade*. 831, 832 
government, 613-14. f}48 
ownership. 839 
Guinea ujimn. 613 
human rights, 61<1, 848 
livdroelectric ilv, 613 , * 

mdepeiylence, .371, .579, 613 
industry, 839 
labor. 613 
liter .iture, 1015 

newspapers .md periodicals. 1034 
onc-partv cxuintrv, 61.3-14 
opposition, ()1 3 
Pan-Aliieanism, 641, 642 
raw materials, 825 
television (liro.ulcasting/^, 829 
Ghana-Gumea-Mali Union, 611, 642 
(^h.in.i-(>iimea Union, 641 
Ghanaian Nat^mal Trading Corp., 
832 

Gha/ni, 108 

Ghent. 13.>. 351, 378. 666 
Ghent, Peace of (1814), 209, 211 
Gheoighin-ne), 538 ^ 

(Jhose, Sliri Aurobmclo, 979, 1013 
Ghosts ( Ibsen ), 1023 
Giacometti, Alhi-ito, 1064 
Giacosa, (onsi'pfe, 1021 
Gia-Long, Emperor (\'ietnam), 102, 
10.3 

Gi.ip, V(i Ngiiyc'n, 567* 

Gibbon. Edward, 985 
Gibbs, Josiah Willaid, 909, 911, 916, 
936 7 

Gilirallai. 13, .583. 698 
(»reat Britain, 3, 40 
Spam, 3, 40 
Gibran. Kahlil, 1016 
Gide, Andre, 994 
fcilan, 466 • 

Gilbert Islands, 3.53, 490, 50.1, .508, 
,583 

(albert, S llirker, 407 
Ciilbert, Sir William, 1041 
(hlbreth, Frank B., 718 
fhUhrist. Percy, 706 
Giles, Ernest, 323 
Giles Goat Hoy (Barth), 992 
Gillespie, "Di/zy," 194(3 
Gilrnour, William, 665 
Gilson, Etienne, 974 
Gma.stera,5Mbcrto, 1048 
f’.insberg, Allen, 991 
Gioberti, Vmcen/o. 150 
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Giornnda, La ( Poneielli ), 1040 
Giolitti, Giovanni, 298, 402-3 
(hordano, Umberto, 1044 
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Girard, Stephen, 670 
Girardm, Emile dr, 1028 
Giraudoux, Jean, 1019 
Ctrl of the Golden West, The (Puc- 
cini), 1044 

Qirodet, de Roucy, Anne Louis, 1051 
Cfirondins (Fr. ), 20 ff. 
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Givre, Le (Rour^eau), 1054 
Gize^rfa, Antoine, 615 
Gladstone, William Ewart, 199-200, 
201, 277, 278. 279, 861 
Glaise-Horsetenau, Edmund, 413 
Glasgow School of Art (McIntosh), 
.. 1066 
Glass industry 

American Colonies, 665 
Argentina, 725 
Australia, ('’25 
Austria-Hungary, 725 
automobile industry, 710 
Brazil, 740 
. Canada, 695, 725 
Eg^pt, 677 
France, 665 
Italy, 6u5, 725 
Japan, 725 
pyrex glass, 710 
Russia, 725 
safety glass, 710 
Turkey, 695 
United States, 064 

Glass Minagcne, The (Williams), 
1018 

Glass of Absinthe (Picasso), 1064 
Glassboro summit meeting, 601 
Glass-Steagall Act (1932) (US.). 

445, 440, 759 
Glazunov, Alexander, 1043 
Gleizes, Albert, 1059 
Glenn, 'i\>t. Col. John H., 808-9 
Gli^re, Reinhold, 1042 
Glinka, Michael, 1041 
Gluwacki, Aleksander, 1007 
Glub, Gen., 623 

Gluck. Christoph Willibald, 1036. 
1039 

Gltickliche Hand. Die, Op. 18 
(Schoenberg), 1045 
Gneiseiiaii, Gen. August von, 187 
Gnila Lipa, Battle of, 380 
Con, 127, 582 

Goat (Picasso), 1064 > 

Gobineaii, Joseph, 862 
Gobir, 123 

God Worshipers (China), 69 ff, 
'"odon (Chand), 1013 
Godard, Jean-Luc, 1035 
Godaveri^Canal, 692, 697 
Goddard. Robert H., 752, 757 
Godel, Kurt, 911 

Goderich, Frederick John Robinson 
(Viscount), 197 
Godesberg, 414 
Godfrey, Thomas, 989 
Godley, John R.. 267 
Godoy, Manuel de, 40, 142 
Goebbels. Joseph. 407, 410, 1030 
Coeben (German cruii.er), 388, 
397-8 

Goethals, Lt. Col. George W., 304 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 996, 
1019, 1030, 1037 
Gnethelieder (Wolf), 1038 
Goga, Octavian, 1009 
Gogol, Nikolai V.. 998, 1020 
Goiam province (Ethiopia), 124 
Gokhale, Copal Krishna, 331 
exports, 728 
Gold imports, 675 
Japan, 728 

Gold Beach (Normandy landing), 
505 ^ 


Gold Clause Repeal Joint Resolution 
(U.S.),760 

Gold Coast (see also Ghana), 695 
agnculture. 344. 735, 737, 784 
Ashanti. 126, 127, 342, 343-4 
Committee of Merchants, 126 
CO’ stitution ( Bums Constitute <n ) , 
574 

crops, 735, 737 

economic development, 735, 737, 
784, 837 

economic policy, 794 
education, 695, 895 
exports, 735, 737 
Fanti Confederation, 342 
foreign trade. 126 
Great Britain, 126, 127, 335. 342, 
471 

independence, 574, 579 
labor, 695 
land reform, 784 
Legislative Councils, 471 
nationalism, 471, 574 
slave trade, 126 

Gold mining 
Africa, 738 

Australia. 265, .324, 694, 712 

Brazil, .59, 694 

California, 250 

Chile, 675 

Guatemala. 675 

India, 675 

Japan, 675 

Latin America, 675 

legislation, 675 

Malaya, 675 

New Granada, 675 

New Spain, 675 

New Zealand. 268, 326, 694 

Peru. 675 

production, 69.4, 712, 738 
Ru.ssia, 712 
Senegambia, 125 
South Africa, 712, 738 
technology, 705 
Transvaal, 273 
United States, 685, 712 
Vene'/.uela, 675 

Gold, monetary (see also Currency, 
Banks and banking. Finance) 
Black Friday, 232 
dual market, 644 
embargo on gold, 758, 760 
exchange control, 796 
gold bloc, 796 
gold discoveries, 712 
gold standard 

abandonment, 445, 475, 759 If., 
796 

Argentina, 796 
Australia, 796 
Austria, 796 

Belgium, 712, 759, 761,796 
Canada, 796 
Chile, 796 
China, 712 
Czechoslovakia, 796 
Denmark, 712, 796 
Finland, 796 
France, 712. 759 ff., 796 
Germany, 712, 759-60, 795-6 
Great Britain, 659, 712, 759, 
762, 795-6 
Greece, 796 
Holland, 761, 795-0 
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India, 796 
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Japan, 778, 796 
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Lithuania, 795 

Netherlands East Indies, 795-6 
New Zealand, 796 
Norway. 712, 796 
parity, 7.59, 760 
Poland, 796 
readoption, 795-6 
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Sweden. 712, 795-6 
Switzerland, 712, 761,796 
United State.s. 232, 303, 445, 
712, 758, 760, 761, 796 
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(IMF), 644 

price, 476, 644, 760. 761 
redemption suspension, 758 
reserves, 603 
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446, 761 
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Great Britain (see aho names, sub- 
jects), 278 

Amritsar Massacre, 457 
constitutions, 458-9 
Delhi Pact, 458 

East India Co., see East India Co. 


India Great Britain (Cont’d) 
empire, 330 
expansionism, 93 
France, 87, 91 

gosernment reforms, 98, *331, 
332, 456. 4.58-9 
interim government, 565 
Maiatha wars, 91. 94 
Mysore Wars, 90-4 
nationalism, 455-9 
iioncoopcration, 456-7 
no-t.ix camp.iign, 458 
partition and indepcnckenc e, 565 
Pindari War, 94 
racism, 3.30 
refonns, 456 
Rowlntt Alt, 456 
Round Table Discussions, 458 
Sei)c)s Mutinv, 97, 112, 201 
Sikh Wars, 96-7 
Simon Commission, 457 
Sind annexation, 96 
social refonns, 95, 978 
suhsidinrv tre.itv, 93 
territories, 91 
handicrafts. 696 
Harjians, 458 
hartal, 456-7 
Hindus (sec also Hindus) 

Indiaiv National Congress 
(INC). 330. 332. 457 
Moslems ss . 329 ff , .564 -5 
nationalism, 330- 1 
untouchables and, 548 
human rights, 843, 848 
imports, 677, 679, 699, 728, 743 
mclependeiice, 565, 582, 625 
industry, 696. 740-1, 786 ff., 793, 
827, 828, 839 ^ 

infant mortality, 877, 880-1 
inland waterways, 697, 829 
intemational co<.f>eriition. 627 
iron industry. 740, 787, 838 
iron mining. 675, 738, 785, 825 
ludiciary. 90, 330,456, 848 
)ute industry, 740 
Kashmir, 626 
labor, 459, 676, 739, 783 
land reform. 784, 822 
landholding, 673-4, 693, 734, 
873 

languages, 97, 1012-13, 1024 
life expectancy, 878, 881 
literature, 1012-13 
maiiufac turmg, 077, 723 
Muslems (sec also Moslems, India) 
Hindus vs., 329 ff , 564 -5 
Indian National Congress, 330, 
331, 457 

Lahore Resolution, 459 
nationalism, 330 ff. 
organizations, 330, 332, 457 
separatism, 459 
Mughal Empire, 87 
music, 1048, 1049 
National Conference, 330 
National Theater, 1024 
nationalism, 330 ff , 45.5-9, 894, 
1012. 1013, 1049 
Netherlands, 87 

newspapers and periodicals, 330, 
1012, 1033 

nonaiignment, 539, 625 
oil industry, 785 


India (Conf’d) 

Pakistan 
war, 626 
partition, .56.5 

plai^.itiin agriculture. 734, 736 
poetry, 1012, 1013 
political and civil rights, 98. 330 
political organi/ations, 330, 331 
popilatiou. 675, 880 
l^srtug.d, 87 
presi^lencics, see names 
public health, 965, 9(W-8 
public works, 97 
raci.sm, 3^0 

railroads, 97, 697, 698, 738, 741 
744, 746. 789 , •’ 

raw materials, 675, 738-9, 785, 
824. 825 
realism, 1024 

religion and religious institutions, 
94-5, 329, 331, 893. 978-9 
repatriation, 455-6 
revenue administration (diwani), 
89 ff., 92 
roads, 97, 696 
Salt March, 458 
Satf/auraha, 456-7 
Smkiang, .306 
soci.il protes^ 1024 
soc ial refonns, 95. 978 
social slnictiirc, 95, 330-1, 676 
978 

South Africa 
labor, 273 
steam power, 739 

steel industry. 740, 787, 788, 793. 
827, 838 

strike, generic] (hartal), 456-7 
suffrage, 458, 844 
Swadeshi movement, 331-2 
swa^ (self-nile), .'^2 
tariffs, 90, 793 
laxatiori, 92, 673-4 
diwani, 87 ff. 
teli'visiori sc*ts, 1035 
lextile industry, 677, 696 740 
787, 827 • ^ ‘ 

theater, 1024 
Tibet, 550, .553, 555 
» trade, internal, 90, 92-3 
trading companies, 87 
transportation, 97, 692.* 690, 697 
738.741,746,789 
untoiicliables, 4.58 
westernization, 893 
women's right.s, 844 
World War I, 389, 455 
German East Africa (Tangan- 
yika), 396, 397 

Mesopotamia, 389, 391. 393 
394 

World War II. 459. 500 
Yugoslavia, .539 
India Act, Defense of, 456 
India Ad. Government of (1919), 
967-08 

India Act, Government of (1935). 
458-59, 462 

India Bill (1784) (G.B.),48 
India Councils Act ( 18W), 98 
Indio Councils Act ( 1892), 331 
India Councils Act ( 1909), 332 
India Medical Service (British 
Armyf, 959 

ndian Association. 329-30 
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Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. Federation of, *>835 
Indiaii Companies Act (1956), 835 
Indian Gazette or Calcutta Adver- 
tiser (India, newsrsiper), 
1033 

Indian National Congress (INC), 
' 456 ff., 894 
Gandhi. 457. 458 , 

Hind'vMoslem antagonism, 330 
indtnendence demand, 458, 
membershf,), 457 

Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 456, 
457 

Moslem League and, 4.^9 
• program, 330 
Simon Commission, 457 
split, 331,332 

Indian Octad, 336, 397, 690 
Indian Share and Stock-Brokers As- 
sociation, 742 

Indian Statutory Commission, 457 
Indiana Territory, 209 
Indiana University (Bloomington), 
1048 

Indians * 

American Colonies: Pontiac’s Re- 
bellion, 4 

American Revolution, 13 
Bolivia, 453, 607 
Brazil, 39 

Canada. 253, 254, 255„,322 
economic development, 671 
Ecua^'pr, 454, 607 
Guatemala, 250, 610 
landholding, 672 

literature. South American, 1003 
Mexico, 54. 450, 451 
New Granada, 53 
Peru, 51-3, 454 

United Sta^s, 209, 210, 212. 215, 
233 ^ 

Indies Social-Democratic Association, 
461 

Ind'.genimo, 450, 454 
Indigo 
Afnca, ^73 
exports, 672, 675 
Netherlands East Indies, 675 
'Tv^est Indies, 672 > 

Indochina (see also Vietnam; North 
Vietnam; South Vietnam; 
countries, names, subjects), 
101-3, 349-50, 354, 463, 
567-8 

agriculture, 734, 784 
Cambodia, 101-3 
China, 349-50 

China, People’s Republic of, cease- 
fire, 550 
colonialism, 734 
Communism, 463, 650 * 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV). 567 

economic development, 734, 784 
education, 350 
foreign investment in, 792 
foreign trade. 791 

France. 102, 349-50, 463, 567, 
591. 

administrative reform, 350 
Thailand. 502 
Vietminh, 567 
war. 648-9 

French Union, 567 , 


INDEX 

Indochina (Cont’d) 

Geneva Conference and Accords 
(1954), 591, 648, 650 
government ownership, 838 
Giliat Britain 
intervention, 567 
Indochinese Federation, 567 
Jatan. 463, 567 » 

occupation, 502 
land reform, 784 
landholding, 734 
plantation agriculture, 734 
religion and religious institutions, 
102 

Sum. 101-3, 355 
Sino-French War. 349-50 
television (broadcasting), 729 
Thailand 
Territories, 502 
tin mining, 645 
Vietminh, 567 

Vietnam, 101, 102, 349, 463 
independence, 567 
Japan, 567 
war. 591 

World War I, 463 
World War II, 463, 490 
Yenbay mutiny, 463 
Indochinese Federation, 567 
Indonesia (see also names, subjects), 
568-9, 627-8 
agriculture, 819 ff 
army power, 628 
Bandung Conference, 627 
China, People’s Republic of, 546, 
551, 628 
alliance, 554 
coup, attempted, 556 
Colombo Conference, 627 
Cdinmuntsm, 465, 567, 568, 627, 
628 

Dual Nationally Treaty, 554 
economic development, 819 ff., 
824, 825, 827, 837 
economic policy, 837 ff. 
foreign investment m, 834 
foreign policy, 627, 628 
foreign trade, 645 
’’generation of 1945,” 1014 
’’guided democracy,” 627 
independence, 568-9, 582 
industry, 827, 838 
international cooperation, 627 
iron industry, 838 
literature, 1014 
Malaysia, 628 

’’Mutual Cooperation” Parliament, 
628 

nationalism, 461, 568-9, 1014 

Netherlands Union, 569 

Netherlands, West Irian and, 628 

newspapers and periodicals, 1033 

oil industry, 824 

poetry, 1014 

raw materials, 824, 825 

rebellions, 568, 627 

Republic of, 568 

steel industry, 827, 838 

suffrage, 844 

sugar cane, 838 

Sulawesi, 627 

Sumatra, 627 

textile industry, 827, 838 

tin mining, 645 

United Nations, 568, 628 


Indonesia (Cont’d) 

United States of, .569 
West I nan, 569, 628 
women's rights, 844 
Indonesia Raya (newspaper), 1033 
Indonesian Archipelago, 105, 344 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI), 
627, 628 

Indonesian Communist Union (later 
' PIG). 461 
Indonesian Nationalist Party, 461 
Indonesian-Pakistan Economic and 
Cultural Organization ( 1965), 
839 

Industrial and Commercial Workers 
Union (S. Afr.),474 
Industrial Association Law (1931) 
(Jap.), 779 

Industrial City (Gamier), 1066 
Industrial Conciliation Act (South 
Africa), 472, 475 

Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act (1894) (N.Z.), 326 
Industrial design 

arts and crafts movement, 1065 
Art Nouveau, 1057 
Bauhaiis, the, 1067 
Germany, 1007 
Great Britain, 1065 
international style, the, 1067 
Industrial Reconstruction, Institute 
for(IRI) (Italy), 522 
Industrial Relations Act (1958) 
(Ghana ), 613 

Industrial Revolution, first (G.B.) 

( See also Industrialization; 
countries, subjects), 655-61 
Industrialization (see also Economic 
development. Developing 
countries. Nonindustrial 
world, countries, subjects) 
agriculture, 65.5-6, 661-3, 680, 
684-5, 702-4, 721-2, 797-9 
Aigentina, 605 

arts and cr.ifts movement, 1065 
Austria, 299, 661 ff. 

Belgium, 183, 184, 661 ff. 
business organization, 660-1, 
669-70, 683, 691-2, 710- 
18. 729-30, 814-17 
China, 747 

church-state relations, 855-6, 
859-61 

communications, 682, 690, 712 
Czechoslovakia, 532 
economic growth, measures of, 
721, 733. 782 

education, 888, 890, 892-3 
energy, 656-7, 681, 686, 705-6, 
723, 800-3 

family structure, 852, 859 
fascism, 868 

finance, 659, 668-9, 683-4, 

690-1, 712-13, 726-7, 811- 

12 

foreign aid, 813-14 
foreign investment, 660, 683, 691, 
715-16, 729, 744, 813 
foreign trade, 659-60, 669, 683, 
691, 713-15, 727-9, 812-13 
France, 138, 661 ff., 855-6 
Germany. 288, 290, 661 ff., 856-7 
government policies, 661, 670-1, 
677, 683-4, 692, 718-20, 
730-2, 817-19 
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Industrialization (Cont’d) I Industry (Crnt'd) 


Great Britain, 655-61, 832, 854-5 
Hungar>', 534 

industry, 657-8, 665-7, 681, 

686-9, 706-11, 723-5, 

803-5. 806-7 • 

influences, various, 661, 671, 

679-80, 692. 720, 732-3 
internatinnal economy, 748 ff. 

Italy, 522 ^ 

Japan, 872 

labor, 656, 664-5, 739, 852 
living standards, 852, 863 
middle class and (see also Middle 
class), 852 if. 
nationalism, 733 
Netherlands, 524, 661 ff. 
occupational medicine, 956 
population, 859 
public health, 863 
racism, 862, 863 
rationalism, 858-9, 870-1 
raw miitcrials, 656, 663-4, 681, 
685, 704-5. 722-3, 799-800 
religion and religious institutions, 
855-6. 859-61, 975 
Bumanin, 872 
slavery. 854 
social Darwinism, 863 
social effects, 680, 851 ff. 

Sweden, 661 ff , 858 
Switzerland. 661 ff . 858 
technology, 657-8, 665-7, 686 ff , 
706 ff . 803 ff. 

transportation, 658-9, 667-8. 

681-2, 689-90. 711-12, 

725-6, 810-11 
Turkey, 793 

United States, 661 ff., 854^ 
urbanization (see also Urb.ini7a> 
tion), 849-52 
Western Europe, 661 ff. 

Industries Preservation Act (1906) 
( Australia ), 732 

Industry (see also Manufacturing, 
names, subjects), 657-8, 
665-7, 676-7, 680-1, 686- 
9, 695-6, 706-11, 718 ff, 
723-5, 730-3, 740-1, 753-6. 
767-8, 775-6, 780-1, 787-8, 
793-4, 830-5, 806-7. SH- 
IS. 826-8, 836-7 
Afghanistan, 838 
Africa. 786, 788, 827, 828, 839 
Argentina, 605, 723, 725, 789, 
794, 827, 828, 838 
Asia, 786, 788, 826, 827. 828, 
838 

associations, 718 
Australasia, 803 

Australia. 477, 723-5. 730, 

77.5-6, 781, 803, 804, 818 
Austria, 416, 526, 686, 803 
automation, 803 

Belgium, 664, 686, 687, 688, 706. 

707, 756 
Bengal, 740 
Bohemia, 686 
Bolivia, 790, 794 

Brazil, 453, 608, 695, 740, 787, 
788, 789, 827, 828, 838 
Bulgana, 789. 827 
Burma, 827 
Cambodia, 827 


Canada. 695, 723-5. 730, 775-6, 

803. 804, 819 
Ce>lon, 827, 839 

Chile. 740. 787-8, 789, 821, 828, 
837, 838 

China, 481. 547. 552, 554, 696, 
740. 786, 787, 788. ^27-8. 
838 

China, People’s Republic of, 837 
Colombia, 740, 789. 827, 838 
competition, 765 
Cuba. 8.37 
Czechoslovakia, 418 
Denmark, 725 
depression ( 19.30’s), 753 
dA'eloping countries, 740-1, 
786-8, 826-8, 836 
East .\fnca, 618 
East Germans . 827 
Eastern Europe, 803 ff , 837 
Egyvt. 695-6. 740, 827, 839 
Europe, 753 ff , 803 ff 
family. 669 

foreign investment in. 834 
France, 15. 406. 407, 516, 665 ff., 
686, 6H7, 688. 706. 707, 
709, 710, 753 ff.. 770. 804. 
817,818. 872 
French Indoihina, 787 
gos eminent 

participation, 765 ff , 780-1, 

8.36 

regulation, 278, 281, .300, 304, 
.305, 4U. -*43 ff. 720, 

1035-6 

Cermanv, 288-9. 406-7. 521, 
665 6, 686 ff. 706-11, 

753 ff., 767-70, 803, 804, 
81.5,818 * 

Ghana, 839 

Great Britain. - 281, 407, 519, 
656-8, 66.5, 666, 680-1, 686, 
706, 708-11. 723, 740, 

7.53 ff., 765 ff., 767-8, 770, 

804, 805, 817, 818, 827, 872 
Greece, 787, 789, 827 

Guinea, 828 

Hapshurg Empire, 723 

Holland, 756 

Hong Kong, 827 

Hungary, .534, 827 

imjiort substitution, 725 

indexes of manufacturing activity, 

753, 775, 787, 803 
India, 696, 740-1, 786 If., 793. 

827, 828, 8.39 
“indicative” planning, 817 
Indonesia, 827, 838 
industrialization, 657-8, 665-7, 

681, 686-9. 706-11, 723-5, 
803-5. 806-7 
inflation, 753 

interchangeable parts, 666, 688 
Iran, 621,827, 838 
Iraq, 839 
Israel, 827 

Italy, 522, 523, 665, 723-5, 730, 
775-6, 780, 781, 804, 818 
Japan, 696, 723-5, 730, 740. 
775-6, 780-1, 787, 788, 
803 ff., 818-19, 827 
Kenya, 828 
Kuwait, 785, 824 
labor. 753 
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*-atm .Wnca. 695, 740, 786 ff., 
826, 828. 

Malasa, 788 
M^^nssia. 827. 828 
mass production, 754. 756, 764 
mechani/ation, 740, 775 
Mexico. 695. 740, 787. 788: 794, 
^ 827,828,8.38 
Middle East. 839 
Mongolia, 8,37 
Morocco, 789 

nationalization, 412, 451, 516, 
51^. 523. 605, 766, 817-18, 

Netherlands East Indies, 78,7 
New ]^ealand, 725 
nonindustrial world, 69.5-6 
North America, 803* * 

North Korea, 827. 8.37 
North Vietnam. 827, 837 
Ottoman Empire, 895-6, 740 
Pakistan, 827, 828 
Persia, 466 
Pern, 740, 827 
Philippines. 827, 828, M8 
planning, go\ eminent, 817 
Poland, 536, 827 
pollution, 967 
Portugal, 8CT 

Ixist-World War I. 406-7. 753 ff. 
post-W 4 )rld War II, 803-5 
production (see also spreifle in- 
dustries), 733, 7Mff., 789 
distribution, 754, 775 
prodijctivitv, .544 
Rhodesia, 827. 828 
Rumania, 7H7, 788, 789, 827 
Russia, 3.54, 695, 708, 723-5, 
730, 788 

Saudi Arabia, 4GG 
Senegal, 828 
Singapore, 827, 828 
South Africa, 786 ff. 

South Korea, 827, 828, 838 . 
Soviet Union, 429, 4.16, 540. 544, 
775-6, 803 ff., 81,8, 827. 872 
Spain, 787, 789 
Spanish colonies, 51 
suhsidie*'B 407, 768 
Sweden, 724-25 
Switzerland, 065, 686, 79,5 
S>Tia, 839 

Taiwan, 827, 828, 838 
Tanzania, 839 
tariffs, see Tariffs 
taxation, see Taxation 
technology, 665 ff., 740, 754 ff., 
803 ff. 

Thailand, 794, 827, 828 
transportation, 740 
Tropicul Africa, 827 
Turkey, 695, 788, 827 
Unit(»d Arab Republic, 839 
United States, 300, 303, 441, 
443 ff., 665, 660, 670, 

680 ff., 706-11, 723, 740, 
753 ff., 765 ff., 775-6, 
803 ff., 819, 827 
World War II, 49"^ 

Uruguay, 451, 695, 827 
Venezuela, 608, 740, 827, 838 
West Germany, 803, 804 
Western Europe, 767, 803 ff. 
Yugoslavia, 788, 827 
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INDEX 


Industry association. 

Franco. 718 ^ 

Crcj i Britain, 7*18 
United States, 718 
Industry, Ministry of (Cuba), 6' I 
Inertia 

mechanic V theory, 912 
rel.r.ivity theory, 925 
Inertial vtuidance, 752 ^ 

Indiana ^(zette ( newspaper y (US ), 
,V)27 

Infant mortulify ( see also Population, 
countries), 877. 880-1 
Inflation, industry and, 753, 

Influen/a, 807, 959 
/n.^m- // (Voltaire), 992 
IriKres, Jean Auguste Dominique, 
1051^ 1055 

Inuress Ordinanee (G.B.), 450 
"Initiative 64,” 637 
Inkerinan, Battle of, 173 
Inland waterw,i>s 
Aiistraliii, 697 
Bra/il, 697 
Canada, 077, 097 
canals. 6,i8, 677, 697 
China, 077. 696-7, 829 
Denmark, 067 
France, 607-8, 097 
(Jermany, 668 
(ireat Britain, 668, 697 
India, 097. 828 
Japan, 697 
lakes. C,37, ()77 
Latin A meric. I, 697 
rivers, 607, 677, 096 7 
United States, 607 -8, f)77. 697 
vessels, 077 
Inner Mussioii, 975 
Innviertel ( Austria ), 101 
Innviertel (Bnviria), 34 
Inoculation, 957 If. 

Iiionii, Ismet, 405 
liinrKanic chemistry, 930 
/nqiAri'es’ into Human FnruUij and Us 
Dvvi'iopmvfU (Calton), 952 
INRA (Culm), 010-11 
Iii-Salah, 334 
Insecticides, 806 

Indinits of the Herd in Peace and 
War (Trotter), 955 
Institution's medirac (Boerhaavc), 
950 

Institute Ardent ino cle Promocion del 
Intcrcambio (lAPI) (Argen- 
tmn), 831 

Instituto de Folklore (Caracas), 1048 
Instituto per la Ricostru/ione Indus- 
triule (IRI) (It.). 781, 818 
Insulin, 961 

shock tre.itnumt, 963 
Insurance 

bank leposits, 446, 760 
foreiRii investment, 792 
government ownership, 817, 818 
health, 289. 525. 001. 966, 967 
unemplosment, 281, 402, 407, 
447, 867, 870 
Insurance companies 
France, 817, 872 
Great Britain, 659 
savings, 659 
United States, 759. 168 
• Integrated circuits, 805 , 


Integrative Action (Sherrington), 
941 

Intelligence and personality testing, 
95.5-0 

Intend' ncy system, 53 
Inter-African and Malagasy States 
Organization, 642 

Inter-Ainencan Committee for f.ie 
Alliance, 638 

Iriter-Arnerii an Development Bank, 
638. 830 

Inter-American Institute for Musical 
Res'iarch. 1048 

Inter- American Music Council 
(CIDKM), 1048 

Inlerrolnnial Customs Conference, 
328 

Intercolonial Railway, 322 
Interior, Commissariat of (U.S.SB.), 
435 

Interdepartmental Commission on In- 
terplanetary Communications 
(USSR). 808 

Intermediate Credit Act (US.), 766 
Interna) Affairs, Ministry of 
(U.SSR ).54l 

Internal comhiistion engine, 706, 
739. 751,752. 774, 801 
Germany, 706 

Internal Constitution of the Stars, 
The (Eddington). 905 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization (IMHO), 422-3 
Internal Security (McCarran) Act 
(U.S.), 598 

International African Associ.ition, 
335, 336, 337 

International Arhitr.ition, Permanent 
Court of (1889), 302 
International Armistice Control Com- 
mission, 568 

International Atone Energy Agency 
(IAEA), 647 

International Bank for Economic Co- 
operation, 830 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development ( World 
Bank) (IBRD), 644, 647, 
650. 762, 797.811,821 
International Brigade (Spam). 413 
Internation.al Bureau of Educ.it ion, 
897 

International Business Machines 
(IBM), 711, 755. 805 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
z.ation (ICAO), 647 
International Clearing Union, 762 
International Coffee Agreement 
(1962), 645 

International Coffee Organization, 
645 

International Commission (Tunis), 

122 

International Committee, 633, 634 
International Committee of the 
Movements for European 
Unity, 633 

International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, 1st, 637 
International Control Commission, 
591 

International Co-operation Adminis- 
tration (ICA), 814 


International cooperation {see also 
specific organization, sub- 
jects), 170, 797 

International Court (League of Na- 
tions), .3.35, 442 
Moroccan crisis, 335 
Venezuela, 239 

International Court of Justice 

, (U.N.), 643. 651-2 

South-West Africa, 577 
International Development, Act for 
(1950) (U.S.),814 
International Development Associa- 
tion, 644 

International Development Corp , 

821 

International Development in U S., 
Act for, 814 

Internationa] economy, industrializa- 
tion, 748 ff, 

Intern-itional Ediication Art (1966) 
(U S.), 897 

International Finance Coiporation, 

644 

International (ieoph>si?al Year 
(ICY), 648-49 

International H.irv ester Co, 684, 
717 

International Health Regulation, 
969-71 

Hem conferences, 970 
drug formula<> standardi/ation, 
970 

hospitals, 969 

Inteniatioiial Lalior Organization 
(ILO),400, 401,647 
International Law Commission, 649 
International Military Tribunal 
( Jap.in ), 561, fvl5 

Internation.il Missionary Conference 
(1910). 976 

International Momtarv Fund, 520, 
64.3-4, 762, 797, 811 
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Mokhlehle, Ntsue, 577 
Mola, Gen. Emilio, 412 
Moldau, The (Smetana), 1042 
Moldavia, 384 
Austria, 166 
autonomy, 172, 174 
Balta Liman, Convention of, 158 
Bucharest, Treaty of, 169 
hospodars, native Rumanian, 155 
landholding, 157 


Moldavia (Cont'd) 

Organic Statutes for the Principal- 
ities (1832), 157 
Pans, Treaty of (1856), 174 
Russia. 158, 166, 168-9, 172, 173 
autonomy, 172 
Turkey. 37. 168-9, 173 
autonomy, 172 
revolt, 155, 158, 173 
Wallachia, union with, 158-9 
World War 1, 384, 386 
Moli, Louis Mathieu, due de, 138 
Molecules 

atoms, particles and ( see also spe- 
cific subjects), 913 
kinetic theory, 924 
radicals, 935 
radicals, free, 937 
structure, 935-6 
velocity, 916 

Molina del Rey, Battle of, 220 
Moline (111.), 684 
Moll Flanders (Defoe), 985 
Moller, Kai Friis, 1005 
Mollet, Guy, 518 
MolnAr, Ferenc, 1023 
Molotov, Vvachrslav Milhailuvich, 
435, 440, 493, 537, 540-3, 
587, 634 

Molteno, Sir John, 327 
Moltke, Adam Gottlob, 42 
Moltke, Hilmuth, Count von, 369, 
370, 380 
Moliucas, 48 
Mombas.i, 128, 340 
Momenfv miiyicotix (Sfhubert), 1038 
Mon, Ang, 101 
Mono Lisa (painting), 1060 
Monadiiock Block, 1066 
Monarchy, see Government, mon- 
archy, countries 
Monastir, 385 
Moncada Barracks, 590 
Mom ado, Josi^, 442 
Monckton Commission (Rhodesia), 
576 

Mond, Sir Alfred Moritz, 717, 764 
Mond, Ludwig, 705 
Monde, Le (newspaper), 1029 
Mondlane, Eduarclo, .578 
Mondrian, Piet, 1060, 1067 
Monet, Claude, 1043, 1054-5 
Monetary system ( see also Banks and 
banking, Currency, Finance; 
subjects) 

Great Britain, 659 
primitive societies, 678 
United Slates, 670, 854 
Mongkut, Pnnee (Rama IV) (Siam), 
103, 104 

Mongolia (see also names, subjects), 
85 

China, 85 
COMECON, 814 
exports, 831 
foreign trade, 85, 831 
government, 64 
government ownership, 837 
imports, 831 
industry, 837 
Peking, Treaty of, 85 
People's Republic, 432, 529 
religion and religious institutions, 
85 

Russia, 85 
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Mongolia (Cont’d) 

Soviet, 489 

Ulidssutai, Treaty of, 85 
Mongols, 109, 783 
Runat, 66 

Monino, Jos^, Count of Flori^a- 
blanca, 39, 40 
Monism, 900-1, 902 
Monitetir, 1028 

Monitor and Mcrnmar, 228 ' 

Moniz, Antonio de Eras, 954, 963 
Monmouth, Battle of. 12 
Monnet. Jean, 516, 634, 636 
Monnet Plan ( Fr ), 817 
Monroe Doctrine (V.S.), 213, 302, 
305 

Monroe, jaines, 207, 208, 211 ff. 

MonKc-Pinkney Treaty (1806^ 208 

Monrovia, 642 

Mrms ( Cer ), 510, 664 

Monsul. 394 

Mont Cenis, 667 

Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 456-7 
Monte Cassino, 505 
Monte Cmto (Dumas), 993 
Monteinezzi, Italo, 1044 
Montenegro 
revolt, 159 
theocracy, 158 
Turkey, 292 
wars, 357, 358 
Yugoslavia, 421 
Wv.rld War I, 383 
manpower, 368 
Montero, 241 
Monterrey, Battle of, 220 
Monterrey ( Mex ), 740 
Montes, Ismael, 242 
Montes(|uieu, Charles dc Secondat, 
baron de, 845, 992 
Montessori, Maria, 891 
Montevideo Conference ( 1933), 442, 
638 

Montevideo Harbor, 497 
Montevideo, siege of, 246 
Montevideo, Treaty of (1960), 639, 
832 

Montgomery (Ala.), 600 
Montgomery, Lt Ceii Hirnard, 504, 
510 

Montgomery Convention (1861), 
225 

Montgomery’, Gen Richard, 9 
Montherlant, Henry de, 995, 1019 
.Monthly Works. 1031 
Monti, Viiicen/o, 1000 
Montreal, 258, 695 

American Revolution, 253, 254 
Catholics, exclusion law , 253 
fur trade, 255 
Lovalist immigrants, 254 
Montserrat (W'l ), 571, 581 
Montt, Jorge, 243 
Montt, Manuel, 243 
Montt, Pedro, 244 
Moody, W. V., 1017 
Moon 

photography, 809 
soft landing on, 809 
strikes, 809 

Moon (Muhu) Island, 385 
Moore, George, 988 
Moore, George Edward, 983 
Moore, Henry, 1064 
Moore, Sir Henry, 5 


Moore, Sir John, 143 
Moore, Marianne, 990 ' 

Moqrani family, 333 
Mora Porris, Juan. 250 
Morais, Vinicius de, 1004 • 

Moral Judftment of the Child, The 
(Piaget). 955 
Mottles, Agustin, 242 
Morales, RumiSn Villeda, 610 
Morales. Remigio, 241 
Morand, Paul. 995 
Morant, R L . 280 
Murava River, 382 
Moravia 

Hohrmia, union with, 164 
Czqjhoslovakia, 414 
economic development, 722 
raw materials, 722 
serfdom, 33 

Silesia, union with, 164 
Moravia, Alberto. 1001 
MoraztSn, Francisco, 250 
More, Henrv. 899 
Morea. 114. 119, 120 
Egypt. 156 
France, 156 

Turkey, uprisings, 155 
Moreau, Jean Victor, 131 
Morelia (Valladolid) (Mex ), 54 
Morelos y PavAn, Jose Maria. 54 
Morrninha, A (Macedo), 1002 
Moresby, Capt John, 324. 352 
Morfontaine. Treaty of, 207 
Morgagni, Giovanni Rat«ista, 956 
Morgan, Cen Daniel. 11, 14 
Morgan, J Pierjsont. 302, 690, 712, 
717, 863 

Moigaii & Co , J P., 712 
Morgan, Ihom.is Hunt, 947, 948 
Morffenpoxt, 1030 

Morgenthau, Jr , Henry W . 511, 761 
Morfienzeiturift, lOr# 

Mi'iiicv. Zsiginoncl. 1008 
Morier, James, 1016 
Monkc, Eduard, 996 
Monkrhrrfrr (Wolf). 1038 
Moiisot, Rerthe, 1055 
Monyama Shigeni, 319 
Murley, Edward Williams, 918 
Morlc-y-Mmlo Reforms, 332 
Momioris, 974 

Morning Chronicle (CR, news- 
paper), 1025 

Mominn Post (Condon), 1025 
Afommg Post aiul Daily Adtu'rfismg 
Pamphlet (London), 1025 
More), Aldo, 523 

Morocco (see also names, subjects) 
administrative refonns, 122 
Alawitc dvnasly, 120-1 
Algc'C'iras Conference, 286 
Algeria, nifcrvention in, 122, 275 
Berbers. 121,469,612 
constitution (1962), 612-13, 842 
diplomatic relations, 121 
economic development, 744, 789 
economy, 333, 613 
European Economic Community, 
637 

foreign investment in, 744 
foreign trade, 121, 333 
France, 121, 139, 291, 334, 469- 
70 

Algeria, 275 
crises, 280 


Morocco France (OonCd) 

•Gemianv, 286, 291, 335 
most favored nattin, 333 * 
occupation, 743-4 
piWec'torale, 291, 335 
war, 122 
Gemianv, 286 

Franco. 286, 291, 335 
infc'ncmtioii, 335 
Great Britain, 121, 122 ^ 
nu^i f.ivored nation, 333 
independence, 573, 5?S, 612 
industry, 789 
"Islamic yicialism," 612 
Lalla Maghni.i Convention, 275 
leather industries, 677 
Madrid ^onvimtion, 333 
Maghrib, 120-1 
manufacturing. 677 
nationalism, 469 70. 575 
mvvsjiapers and periodicals, 1034 
Pan-Afiicanism, 641, 642 
parlies, 469, 612-13 
Portugal, 121 
r.iilroads, 334, 335 
Rif revolt, 612 
Sjiam, 121 

s|>heres of influence, 334 
war, 122, 145 
Spanish Moiocco, 335 
I'angicTs Treaty, 275 
Tawat (Cawilt). 334 
United Slates, 121 
piracs ticalies, 202 
World War 11. 469-70 
Morrill Land (Jiant Act of 1862 
(US ).H91 

Morris, (o)iivcMi 4 ‘ur, 203 
Moms, Robert, 13- 14, 202 
Nforris, 'riiomas, 218 

Morris* William, 710, 164. 804, 986, * * 
1065, 1067 

Morris, Wilhiim Richard, 709 
A/orn.von ( U.S S ), 77 
Morrison, Herbert, 519 
Morriscni, Rolicil, 68 
Moiris-Oxford, 709 
Morristown ( N J ) , 11 
Morro Vedho mine, 694 
Morse, Samifl‘1 E. B , 690 
Mortain, 506 

Morte Homme, Bailie of Le, .172 
Morton, Levi P , .301 
Morton. Willi.im T., 960 
Mo^cicki, Igniicy, 425 
Moscow, 175, 4.33, 4.35, 526, 528, 
533, 542 

hanks and hanking 726 
Chinese talks, 546, 555 
industry, 695 

Napolc'onic Wars, 133, 169 
Nuclea?T(*st ban talks. .597 
Revolution of 1905, 295 
stock exchange and market, 777 
trade fair, 649 

World War H. 440, 498. 775 
Moscow Art Theater, 1020, 1024 
Moscow Declaration (1943), 643 
Moscow Foreign Minister’s Confer- 
eii' e, 506 • 

Moscow School No. 425, 896 
Moscow School of Navigation and 
Mathematics, 885 
Moscow Soviet, 433 
l^oscow, Treaty of ( 1940), 493 
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Moscow, UniveriKy of, 885 
Moscow-Leninxrad railroad, 509* 
Mosft^a, Battle (f, 130 
Moseley, H. C. J., 926, 937 
Moselle, 510 « 

Moshesh, 272, 273 
Moslem Khilafat, 457 ' 

MosllTn League, 450, 459, 564-5 
Moslems « 

. Achin,A44-5 
Alg^ia , 

assimildiion, 470 
nationalism, 470 
Buganda, 129, 340 ^ 

Ceylon, 459 
* Circassia, 113 
Egypt, 361-2 
India ^ ^ 

Arya Sama) and, 329 
education, 329 

Indian National Congress, 330, 
331, 457 

Khilafat movement, 457 
Lahore Resolution, 458 
organizations, 330, 332, 457 
sepai^atism, 459 
^.Morocco 

Berbers and, 469 
nationalism, 46S^ 

Nigeria, 344 
Ottoman Empire, 113 ff. 

Sinkiang, 66, 109 * 

Sudan, 619 
Turkestan, 110 
Turkey, 465 

Wahabis, 115-6, 119,360, 978 
Wejlern Sudan, 123-4 
Mosquera, Joaquin, 237 
Mosse, Rudolf, 1030 
Mossi, 343 

"Most favored nation" pruickrlc, 08 
Mostaganem (Algeria), 274 
Motherwell, Robert, 1060-1 
Motion 

Extension and, 898-9 » 

laws of, 912 
perp,»tual, 914, 915 
planetary, 904 
rjplativity theory, 905, 925 
terrestrial, 898 * ' 

time' and, 899 
Motoori Norinaga, 1011 
Motor vehicle industry (see also 
Automobile industry, Auto- 
,, mobiles; Motor vehicles; 
Tnicks) 

Africa, 790 
Australia. 804 

automobiles, see Automobile indus- 
try 

Canada, 804 

energy sources other than petro- 
leum products, 801, 802, 803 
France, 804 

government ownership, 818 
Great Britain, 519, 804 
Italy, 804 
Japan, 776, 804 
production, 776 
Soviet Union, 776, 804 
United States 804 
West Germany, 804 
Motor vehicles (see abo Automobile 
industry; Automobiles; Motor 
vehicle industry; Trucks ) , 


Motor vehicles (Conl'd) 
farm use, 773 
F ranee, 750 
Germany, 750 
Gfcat Britain, 750 
imports, 776 
in y.^e, 750. 829 
Jahan, 777 * 

registrations, 756, 777 
Sweden, 750 

Moudros Bay (Lemnos), 390, 394 
Moulin de la Galette, The (Renoir), 

ms 

Moulmein (Burma), 503 
Moultrie, Col. William, U), 12 
Mount Elbrus, 501 , 

Mount Suribachi, 513 
Mount Vernon Conference, 202 
Mountain ( Montagnards ) (Fr.), 

20 ff.. 139 

Mounthatten, Lord, 565 
Mourning Becomes Electra (O’Keill), 
1017 

Mouvement National Congolaise, 576 
Mouvemenl Populaire ( Morocco ) , 
612 

Mouvement Populaire de la Revolu- 
tion (MPR) (Congo), 616 
Movement of Democratic Unity 
(Port.), 526 

Movement pour le Triomphe dcs 
Libert^s* Dimocratiques 
(MTLD) (Algeria), 573 
Mowat, Oliver, 322 
Moyen-Congo, independence, 578 
Moyne Commission Report, 473 
Mozambique 
Arabia, 127 
Ba^tu migrations, 129 
economic development, 837 
independence, 579 
Portugal. 335,038, 526 
Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus, 1018, 
1036, 1039 

Mphahlele, Ezekiel, 1014-15 
MPR (Mouvement Populaire de la 
Revolution) (Congo), 616 
Mqhayi, S. E. K., 1014 
MRP (Popular Republican Move- 
ment) (Fr. ), 516 

*ivlSA (Mutual Security Administra- 
tion), 814 
Msiri, 336 
Mswati, 129 
Mthakathi. H. M., 1014 
MTLD (Movement pour le Tri- 
omphe dcs Libertes Dimo- 
cratiques) (Algeria), 573 
Mubarak, Sheikh (Arabia), 360 
Muckraking (U.S.), 303 
Mueller, Hermann, 408 
Muette de Porfici, La (Auber), 1040 
Mughal Empire, 87, 92, 107 
Muhammed 'All, see Mohammed Ali 
Mukden, 294, 318 
Mulamba, Col. Leonard, 616 
Mulhouse (Fr.). 665, 688 
Muller. H. 948 
Muller, Johannes, 951, 957 
Muller, Paul, 755 

Multatuli, Eduard Douwes (Dekker), 
1005 

Munca (Rumania, newspaper), 1032 
Munch, Edvard, 1056, 1058 
Mimehengratz, Treaty of, 172, 189 


Munich (Ger.). 419, 440, 511, 531 
Munich Agreement (1938), 419-20 
Munich Conference, 414 
Municipal Corporations Act ( 1835 ) 
(G.B.). 199, 861 

M\inicipal Government Act ( 1870 ) 
(Rus.), 176 

Munificentbsimu Deus (Pius XII), 
973 

Munitions industry ( see also Arms 
and armament) 

Australia. 781 
Italy, 724, 781 
United States, 670 
Munitions Ministry (Jap.), 490 
Muiios, vbiiador de Mexico (Cal- 
vin), 1022 

Munoz Mann, Luis, 573 
Munsey, Frank, 1027 
Munshi, K. M., 1013 
Muon, 931 

Murad (Murad), Bey, 118 
Murad V (Turkey), 355 
Murat, Joachim, 142-3, 147, 149 
Murata Seifu, 77 

Murder in the Cathedral (Eliot), 
1017 

Murder in the Cathedral (Prizzetti), 

1044 

Murdoch. Ins, 988 
Murdock. William. 658 
Murfreesboro, Battle of, 228 
Murray, Gen Archibald, 391-2 
Murray, James, 253 
Murray, Joseph E , 961 
Murray River (Australia), 262, 263, 
697 

Murray, William Vans, 207 
Murville, Maurice Couve de, 519 
Mus, 391 

Muscat (Masq.it). 117, 128, 360 
Muscle Shoals (Ala.), 445, 720 
Mushet, David, 658 
Mushet, Robert, 081 
Music 

Africa. 1014, 1048 
Argentina, 1048 
Asia, 1049 

Austria. 163, 1039, 1041, 1044, 

1045 

baroque, 1036 
Bohemia, 1041, 1043 
Brazil, 1048 
Central Europe, 1042 
chamber, 1038, 1043, 1045 
Chile, 1048 
China, 1049-50 
choral, 1038-9 
classicism, 1036-7,1039 
concerti, 1036 ff., 1041 ff. 
Czechoslovakia, 1042 
dramas, 1039, 1045, 1049-50 
education, 1049 
electronic, 1047 

Europe, 1036-47 . 

experimentalism, 1047 
expressionism, 1045 
folk motifs, 163. 1039 ff.. 1045 ff. 
France, 1037. 1042-3, 1046, 

1047 

Germany, 1036 ff., 1043, 1045, 
1047 

Great Britain, 1042, 1046 
Hindustan, 1049 
Hungary, 1045-6 
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Music (Cant’d) 
impressionism, 1043,1044 
India, 1048, 1049 
instrumental, 1016 fl. 
instruments, 1036, 1038, 1050-1 
Italy, 1038, 1039 
Japan, 1050-1 
jazz. 1046-7 
Latin America, 1047-8 
Ueder, 1037-8 
Mexico, 1048 

musical comed>, U.S., 1018 
nationalism, 1039 fT., 1044, 1046, 
1047, 1049 
neoclassicism, 1045-6 
Norway, 1042 
opera, 1039-48 
l^perettas, 1040, 1041 
orchestras, 1036, 1039 
piano, 1038, 1041-7 
Poland, 1042 

postromantic ism, 1042-3, 1044 
program, 1037, 1042-4 
raga, 1049 
rationalism, 1036 
research, 1048, 1049, 10.50 
romanticism, 10.37-9, 1040-1 
Russia, 1041, 104.5 
Scandinavia, 1042 
Serbia, 16.3 
sonata, 1036 

song cycles, 10.37-8, 1041, 1044 
Soviet Union. 541, 104.5, 1046 
Spam, 1042 
trends, current, 1044-5 
United States, 1018, 1044, 

1046-7 

Music for Strings, Percussion, and 
Celesta (Bartok), 1046 
Music Room (Wiener Werkstattc) 
(McIntosh), 1066 
Musical comedy (U.S.), 1018 
Musical instruments 
China, 1050 

classic period, 10.36, 1038 
Japan, 1050-1 
Wagner, 1039 
Musil, Robert, 997 
Muskie, Edmund T., 602 
Musschenbroek, Pieter van, 918 
Musset, Alfred de, 992, 1019 
Mussolini (see also Italy, Fascism), 
402-7 passim, 411-16 pas- 
sim, 493, 496, .500, 505, 868 
Mussorgsky, Modest, 1041, 1043 
Mustafa Fahmi, 361 
Mustafa Kamal, 361 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, see Ataturk, 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha 
Mustafa (Mustafa) IV, Ottoman 
Sultan, 114 

Mustafa Ra,shid (Mustafa Rashid), 
114-15, 894 

Mutesa (Kabaka) King (E Afr. ), 
129 

Mutesa II, Sir Edward, 618 
Mutsuhito, Emperor, 979 
Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder 
(Brecht), 1020 

Mutual Assistance, Treaty of ( 1927), 
407 

“Mutual Co-operation” party (Indo- 
nesia), 628 

Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
(1949) (U.S.), 814 


Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment ( 1954), 562-3. 564 
Mutual Defense Treaty (1954), 558 
Mutual Economic Assistance, Council 
of (COMECON), 529 f., 814 
Mutual Secunty Act (1951) (U.S.), 
814 

Mitual Secuntv Administraiion 
(MSA) (US.), 814 
Mutual Secnritv Pact (1951), 562-3 
Miiz.iffar ed-Din Shah, 359 
Mw.ine Mt.ipa, 129 
Mwanga. K.ibak.i, 340, 341 
Mw.in/a. 641 

My Country (Smetana). 1042 
Myhammad ns-Sadlq, 333 
Mymensingh (Ind ), 331 
M>sore. 87, 90, 97 
British alliance. 90 
East India Co , 90 If. 

Freiuh alliance, 93 
Mangalore, 1 reaty of. 91 
Masultp.Uam, Treaty of, 90 
wars 
1st, 90 
2Md. 91 
3rd. 92 
Ub. 92 

Myth of Sisyphus, The (Camus), 984 
Mstiksina (Burma), .508 
M/ilika/i. Chief (E Afr.), 1-30 

N.ibis, 1057 
\’(ihu ((0 iVi-rdi), 1010 
Mndigrlusu’nclu'dcr (Wolf) 10.18 
Naiioiiai rmamiera (Mex ), 790 
Nacionalista Parts ( Pbilippines), 352 
Nadu, .Shah (Peisia), 111 
N.igai K.ifu, 1012 

Nagasaki (Jap ), 78, 79, 49«, 515, 
596. 697. 753 
foreign tr.ide, 7^, 76 
genetic studies, 919 
treaty port, 78, 79 
Nageli, Karl, 943, 946 
Nagpur (India), 90, 97, 740 
Nagy, Imre, 534-5 
Naidu, Saroimi, 1013 
Nails and spikes. 666 
Najd, 469 
Saudi Arabia, 469 
Nakara, 620 
Nakhichevan, 172 
Nalkowska, Zofia, 1007 
Namik Kemal Bey (Turkey), 355 
Namm (Southerners) (Korea), 83, 
84 

Narnos, 494 
Namur (Beig ), 370 
Nana Sahib, 97, 98 
Nan(y(Fr.), 370 
Nunic, Op. 82 (Br.ahms), 1039 
Nanking (China), 484, 486, 489 
Taiping Rebellion, 70 ff. 

Nanking, Treaty of (1842), 68, 71, 
106 

Nanterrc (Fr. ), 518 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 332 
Naosuke, Ii, 78, 79 
Napier, Sir Charles, 97 
Napier, Sir George, 272 
Napier, Sir Robert, 124 
Napier, Lord William John, 66 
Naples (city), 505 
Naples (state), 30, 150, 151 


Naples [Cant’d) » 

.\ustria. 149, 163 
constitution ( 17Vj)). 845 
const itulK'n ( 1848 ), 151 
Is’^eoalition, 49 
France, 31, 49, 147 
guilds, 669 
nationalism, 151, 163 
Paithenopean Hepuhlic, 31 
religion and religious^institiitions, 
972 • 

Napoleon I (Napolecii Bonapane) 
(sec also France, Napoleonic 
era, subjects), 131 If. 
ahdicatrons, 1 13, 135. 170 
ariin , 856 • 

Austrui. 131, 133. 160-1 
t odes." 13 1-2. 147. 8.56 
Continental S\stem.*l J2, 669 
economic development 
French, and, 671 
IS Baim.iire. coup of, 27-8 
Klha, 133. 134 
fine aits. J0.51, 1052-3 
Fust ronsiil, 131 
First Empire, 131-3 • 

Frcmh Revolution, 25 If. 

fuTm.iin, 132 

government 845-6, 855-6 

Grand Sanlfedriii, 977 

Hundred Dacs, 134 5 

Italv, J.5-6, .31, 1.31, 147-9, 663 

m.iiriage (Mane Louise), 1.33, 101 

Netlieilaiids, 181-2 

papacy, 131, 117 

P.ip.d state- . 147 

Poitiigal, .59 

roads, 667 

Russia. 13;?, 161, 169-70, 188, 
498 

Siuito Domingo, 61^ 

Spam, .54, L32, 142-3 
Sw'eden, 176 
Svria, 27 

Third Coalition, 132 
United Stales, 207 8, 209 
ViMideniaire uprising, ^5 
Waterloo, 13.5 

Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon) 
Algeria, «75 * 

assassination, 140 
Aiistro-Priissian War, ft)2, 193 
Civil War (U.S.), 229, 2.30 
coup d’etat, 140, 200 

Crimean War, 1 15, 140 
economic policy, 140, 141, 8.56 
Frani o-Pru.ssi.m War, 193, 282 
Great Britain 
alliance, 140 
Italy, 1-32, 140 1. 1.52 if. 

Mexico, 141, 236 
Plom)»i^res .igreernent, 152-3 
Republican president, 1.39 
Switzerland asylum, 185 
Napoleon at Kylau (Gros), 1052 
Napoleonic codes, 131-2, 134, 147, 
181, 188, 8.56 

Napoleonic Em (see also countries, 
names, subjects) 

Austria. 131 ff., 142, 160-2, 185 
Bavaria, 1.33, 161 
Belgium, 135, 183 
church-state relations, 131, 860 
continental system, 132, 169, 184, 
188, 669 
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Napoleonic Era (CwU’d) 

Denmark, 176, 176-0 » 

eduaition, 861 1 689 
Egypt, 26, 27,117,118, 1033 
5th Coalition, 132-3 i 

foreign trade, 132, 208-9, 660, 
669 

4th Coalition, 132 

France, 61-2, 131 flf., 147 6.^671, 

, 846,4(854, 860, 861, 889, 

mi 

French Wesi Indies, 61-2 
Germany (see also specific coun- 
tries), 132, 133, 1^5-6, 188 
government 

• administration, 855, 861 
codes. 131-2, 134, 147, 181, 

188 

Great BrSam, 61-2. 132, 141, 

143, 176, 178-9, 194-6, 

208-9, 661, 668, 854, 856 
Hapshurg lands, 160-2 
Holy Roman Empire, 132, 185-6 
Italy, 131, 147-9, 160, 185 
literature, 992-3 
Malta, 6^ 

^tionalism. 162-3. 180-1, 660, 
668 

, naval war and hlocl^ide, 53, 118, 
132, 208, 854 
Netherlands, 180-1 
100 days, 134-5 • 

papacy, 131, 147 
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Neiiniann, lohii von, 7.56, 911 
Neumann, .Stanislav, 1008 
Neurology, tTOl 
Neuropli> siology, 940-1 
coordination, nervous, 940 
irntabilits (contractility) and sen- 
sibilits, 939 
relies .ic lions, 941 
Neuritsptirn, 948 

Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion, 588-9 

Neutrality Acis 11935, 19.36, 19.37) 
(US.). 442 

Neutrality. Decl.iratinn of (Laos) 
t ^J62), 6,50 

Neutrality Proclamation (1793) 
(US.), 205 
Neutrino, 931 
Neutrons, 931 
nuclear fission and, 931 
Nevelson, Louise, 1064 
Neieu fie Rameau, Lc (Diderot), 
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New Art Club, The (magazine), 
1057 • 
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New Drunswitk K^'an.), 253, 254, 
258 

I>jfnimon of Canada, 259-60 
iron mining, 694 

Maine boundary, 217, 255,*257-8 
New Caledonia, 583 , 

New C.i.sile (C.B.), 658, 660 
New Course nfunKary), 534 
New Deal (U.S.), 445 ff., 76i. 766, 
87G'- 

New I^bmofi'atic Party (Carv), 604 
"New EconoTnic Model" (Hungary), 
535 

New Economic Polic// (NEP) 
(Soviet), 428-9, 433-4, 435, 
** 781 

New England ( srr o/w nj*ne5, sub- 

)#, 

aericulture, 661 

economil development, 661 

education, 664 

slave trade, 669 

textile industry, 686, 753 

War of 1812,210 

water p^wer, 664 

New England (Colonial), currency, 
4 

New England Anti-slavery Society, 
215 

New Eng/nntf Itft/ls for piano, Op. 62 
(M.icDowell). 1044 
"New Freedom" (U.S ), 'JM5 
"New Frontier" program (US.), 
6(y,817 

New Granada {sec also Colombia) 
Coinmunero revolt, 53 
cconomii development. 675, 678 
foreign trade, 51, 678 
gold mining, 675 
nationalism, 56-7 
raw mnteri.fis, 675 ' 

silver mining, 675 
,^New Guinea 
Australia, 324 
C.ermany, 289, 352 
Gre.il Britain, 3.'i2, 353 
Queesisla'iicl, .152-3 
World War II, 503, 508 
New Guinean Council, 5^9 
New H,^mpshire ' 

Constitutional Convention, 203 
Dartmouth College Case, 212 
ratification, 204 
jlavery, 15 

New Hampshire (Colonial), nonim- 
portation, 5 

New Hehrides, .353, 583 
New Hehrides Convention, 353 
New Holland, 260, 262 
New Ireland, .503 
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American Revolution, 10 ff. 
Annapolis Convention, 202 
Constitutional Convention, 203 
ratification, 203 
War of 1812, 210 

New Jersey (Col.), nonimportation, 

0 

New Jersey P.tin ( 1787) (U.S.), 203 
New Life (newspaper), 10.30 
"New I..ife Movement” (Chiang), 
483 

New Mexico 
* annexation, 219 


New Mexico (CorU'd) 
natural gas industry, 800 
slavery, 220, 221 
statehood, 221 
NewaMunster (N.Z.), 267 
New f^tionalism (U.S.), 305 
“New/ Order in East Asia, - A” 
' (Konoye),489 
New Orleans, 39 
Civil War, 227, 228 
France, 4 
Spain, 4, 39, 207 
War of <1812, 211 
New Plymouth (N.Z.), 267 
New Poor Law (18.34) (G.B.), 198 
New Provinces Act (18.58) (N.Z.), 
267 

New South Wales (see also Aus- 
tralia), 260-5 
coal mining, 262, 632 
economic development, 679 ^ 
economic policy, 679 
education, 891 
exports, 679 
federation, 324-5 
foreign trade, 679 
)iidiciary, 262 
landholding, 260 ff. 

New Zealand, 266 
social legulation, 325 
New South Wales, Bank of, 262 
New South Wales Corps, 261-2, 
672, 679 

New Spain (see also Mexico) 

CiSrdoba, Treaty of, 54-6 
gold mining, 675 
handicrafts, 676 
intendaiKV, 53 
leajher, 676 
manufacturing, 676 
rehellions, 54-6 
silver mining, ff/5 
textile industry, 676 
New System of Chemical Philosophy, 
' A (Dalton), 933 
"New Theory of Light and Colours” 
(Newton), 900 
New Ulster (N.Z ), 267 
"New Wave" (Fr.), 10.35 
eu; WofW (Soviet journal), 1031 
ew York (Colonial), 5, 6, 10 
Declaration of Independence, 10 
dispensaries, 963 
manufacturing, 665 
quartering, 5, 6 

taxation and nonimportation, 5 ff, 
"tea party," 6 
New York, Dank of, 668 
New York Bremen steamship line, 
690 

New York Citv, 641, 664 
American Revolution, 10, 14 
capital market, 763 
capital, national, 204 
Draft Riots (1863), 229 
slock exchange, 669 
Tweed Ring, 2-32 
New York Hospital, 964 
"New York School,” 1061 
New York Stale 

American Revolution, 10 ff , 14 
anti-rent war, 218 
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New York State (Cemf’d) 
landholding, 218, 662 
ratification, 204 
suffrage, 213 • 
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New York Stock Exchange, 669 
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232. 1027 

I^New York Workingman's Party, 210 
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1028 

New Youth, The (China, journal), 
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New Zealand ( see also names, sub- 
jects), 266-8, 325-6. 478, 

632-3 

agriculture, 266, 478, 672, 693, 

721, 772 « 

animal hushaiidry, 267, 693 
colonialism. 266-^8, 326 
constitutions (1846) ( 1852), 267 
consumer controls, 632 
convicts, transported. 266 
depression (1880’s), 325-6 
depr.-ssion ( 1930’s), 478 
dominion. 326 

economic development, 266, 268, 
.325-6, 478, 671, 672, 675, 
693. 694, 698, 699, 721, 

725. 763, 772, 802 
economic policy, 632, 684 
education, 325 
clectnc.d nulustry, 802 
emigr.ition, 881 
cmergv, 802 

exj^orts, 126, 478, 632, 699 
finance. 632, 633, 643, 796 
food processing, 725 
foreign aid, 627 
foreign investment hv, 763 
foreign trade, 325-6, 632, 633, 
699 

German New Guinea, 353 
gold mining, 268, 326, 694 
gold st.md.ird, 796 
government, 267, 268 
provincial, 267 

immigration (see also emigration), 
.325, 672, 883 
imports, 633 
imlustnal relations, 632 
industry’, 725 
labor, 324, 325. 326, 632 
Labour Government, 632, 633 
land reform, 326 
landholding, 266 ff., 325, 693 
land speculation, 478 
League of Nations, 478 
manufacturing, 677 
Maoris. 266, 267-8, 672, 677 
National Party Regime, 632-3 
Oceania, 352 
population, 268 
prohibition, 478 
public health, 965, 968 
racism, 325 

railroads, 268, 325, 698 
raw materials, 675, 694 
religion and religious institutions, 
266 

separatism, 268 

social legislation, 320, 478, 968 
South African War, 326 
suffrage, 325, 326, 844 
tariffs, 326 
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transportation, 268, 325-6, 698 
unification, 325 
Vei9ailles Treaty, 478 
Vietnam War, 595, 633 ^ 

W'estem Samoa mandate, 478 
women’s rights, 844 
World War I, 353, 474. 477, 478 
Egypt, 390 j 

Western Samoa, 395 
World War II, 478 
New Zealand Act (1938). 968 
New Zealand, Bunk of, 326 
New Zealand Co., 266-7, 672 
New Zealand Land Association, 266 
New Zealand, Reserve Bank of, 478 
New Zealand Shipping Co , 325 
Ne\fark (N.J ), 601 
Newbold. Charles. 661 
Newcastle ( N S.W. ), 724 
Newcastle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, 
duke of, 44 

Newcomen machines, 665 
Newcomen, Thomas, 656 
Newfoundland, 3, 253, 254, 322, 
581 

U S military base, 497 
New'lands, John A H., 936 
Newman, Barnett, 1061 
Newman, John Hciirv Cardinal, 973, 
975. 986 

Newport (R.I ). 12 

American Revolution, 12 
Newport (Wales), 199 
Newport, Ceorge, 944 
Newport News, Va , 397 
Nnvs of the World (GB. news- 
paper), 1025 
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names ) 

Africa. 471. 1034 
Algeria, 1034 
Arabic, 1016 
Argentina, 605, 1032 
Asia, 1032 
Austria, 1031 
Belgium, 1031 
Brazil, 1032 
Bulgaria, 1032 
Burma, 1033 
Ceylon. 1033 
China, 308. 1032 
Czechoslovakia, 1032 
Denmark, 1031 
Eastern Europe, 1032 
Egvpt, 1033 
Finland, 1032 
France, 1028, 1029 
Germany, 1029 
Ghana, 1034 
Great Britain, 1025 
Greece, 1031 
Hungary, 1008 
India. 330, 1012, 1033 
Indonesia, 1033 
Iran. 1034 
Iraq, 1034 
Israel, 1034 
Italy. 1031 
Japan, 1033 
Jordan, 1034 
Kenya, 1034 
Korea, 320 
Latin Amenca, 1032 
Lebanon, 1034 


Newspapers (Cont'd) 

Liberia, 1034 
Malassia, 1033 
Mexico, 1032 
Middle East, 1033-4 
Morocco. 10.34 
Nation, ilist China, 1033 
Netherlands, 1031 
Nigeria, 471, 1034 
Pakistan, 103.3 
Palestmc.1034 
Persia. 1016 
Peru. 1032 

Philippines, 107, 1013 
Poland, 10.12 
Po^ugal, 1031 
Rumania, 1032 
Russia, 10.30 
Saudi Arabia. 1034 
Sierra Leone. 1034 
Singapore, 1031 
South Africa, 1034 
.South America. 1032 
Soviet Union, 1030, 1031 
Spam. 1031 
Sudan. 10.34 
Sweden. 1031 
Switzerland. 1031 
Svria, 1034 
Tanzania, 1034 
Tunisia, 10-34 
Turkey. 103.3 
Uniti*d St.des, 1026 
Yugoslavia, 10.32 
Newlon, Isaac. 979 
calculus, 903, 907, 910 
empiricism, ‘*01 
experimental method. 900 
gr.ivitation. 902-3, 912,913^ 
light, 916 

mechanism, 898. 899, 902 ff 
Nexo, Martin Andefsen, 1005 
Nev, Marshal, dm d’Elchmgen. 134 
Nczih, Battle of, 114 
Ne/v.il, VUfzlav, lOOb 
Ngawang Tsultrem (Tibet), 86 
N’ga/argamn, 123 
Ngoni kingdoms, 129 
Nguniland, 129 

Nguven Anh (Gia-Long). 102, lOj 
Nhu, Ngo Dinh. 593 
Niagara Falls, hvdroelectric power, 
705, 706 

Niag.ira, Fort, 210 
Niazi, 357 
Nicaragua , 

agriculture, 823 

Brvan-Chamorro Treaty (1916), 
140 

c an.il, 250 

('entral American Common Mar- 
ket. 639, 832 

Central American Economic Inte- 
gration, Treaty of, 832 
conservatism, 260 
dictatorship, 455, 610 
(Konornic development, 697, 734, 
744, 823, 8.37 

foreign investment in, 734, 744 
foreign trade, 832 
General Treaty, 6.39 
Great Britain, 221 
intervention, 251, 305 
independence, 56 


Nicaragua (rmird)* 

Mbor, 78.3 

land reform, 823 • 

Paniassianism, 1002 
poeilv, 1002 
roads. 69’Z 
slavery. 22.3 
tariffs, 639 
tranf|>ortation, 697 
United Piovinces of Central Amf|- 
iica, 56 
United States 

intervention, 251, 442, 454-5 

Nice 

Franee, 21, 26 141, 153 
Italy, 141, 15.3 
Sardinia, 141, 153 
Niceolini, Giovanni, lOJlf 
Michi-Xichi (Tokyo, new'spaper ), 
103.3 

Nicholas I. Czar (Rus ), 171 ff., 886 
Crimean War, 115 

Nicholas II, C/ar (Rus.), 291, 

294 ff., 366. 385. 425, 886 
Nicholas I, King (Yugoslavia), 421 
Nuholsori Non- Importation Act 
(1806) (U.S.), 208 
Nuholson, William, 919, 934 
Nuholson’s Nek (South Africa), 328« 
Nickel mining. 705, 722 
Nickelodeon, 10.34 
Nicobar Isfand, 503 
Nicol. Ahioseh, 1015 
Niebuhr, Heiiihold, 976 
Nielsen, Carl, 1042 
Niemni River, 168, 169, 400 
Nien Rebellion, 74 
Nietzsche, Kriecirieh, 981 -2, 984 
Nieiiwlanil, Jiilni.s A , 755 
Niger, 342, 343 

Ahtlian 3'reaty, 8.33* 

Conseil de L’Entente (Council of 
the EnliMile). 575, 832 
economic development, 837 ^ 

Eiirope.in Economic Community 
(EEC). 8.32 
foreign trade, 832, 833* 

France, 471 

j indepen(l|nce. 575, 579 
Pan-Africanism, 642 
tariffs, 833 • 

Yanuiidc* (lonvention, 832 
Niger Band, 122 
Niger Delta. 127, 342, .343 
Nigeria, 344 
agriculture, 735, 820 
army coups, 614 
Biafra secession, 614 
Imsiness organization,* 745 
civil war, 614 

constitution ( MaePherson ), 574 
constitution ( Richards ), .574 
drama, 1025 

economic development, 735, 738, 
744, 745, 786, 820, 824, 
825, 8.37 
I’dncation, 895 

European Economic Community, 
637 • 

foreign investment in, 738, 744 
foreign trade, 645, 831 
government 848 
Great Britain, 344, 471 
I human rights. 848 
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Nigeria (Cont'd) • 
indcpcndmce, 574, 579 
laVidr. 7:^9, 7<i^ 

Legislative Councils, 471 
literdture, 1015 'V 

nationalism, 250, 471^ 2, 574 
newspapers and per/fidicals, 471, 
" 1034 

oil industry, 824 t 

^ Oil Riv* s, 127 
ParniAfric'ftfiism, 042 
party rival^'y, 014 
poetry, 1015 

raw m.iteri.ils. 718, 780. 824, 825 
regionalism, 014 
slavery, 730 
theater, 1025 
tin rnimrjg. 045, 7.38, 780 
Nigeri.i anri ('.imeroons, National 
f'miru il of, 472 
Nigeria, Universits of, 895 
Nigerian National Alliance (NNA),' 
014 I 

Nigerian National Demoiratic Party 
(NNI)P), 014 

Nigerian 5outh Movement, 472 
_.l'Night of the Long Knives," 41 1 
isifiht on liftlil Mountain, A (Miis-| 
sorgslty), 104,1 I 

Nightingale, Florenie, 964 I 

Nights in thr Cardens of Spam 
(Manuel de Falla)' 1012 
NijhelT, Martimis, 1006 
Niigata (t'oatv port). 79, 80 

Niki- boosters, 808 
Nikolaev, Leonid V., 438 
Nile D.'lta, 389 

Nile River, 338, 340, 343, 677, 
090-97 

9, Commission of (F,EC), 636 
19lh Amen(ln'«-nt (C.S.), 443 1 
19th Ordinance (Cape Colony), 271 
Ninety-Six (S.C ), 14 
* Ningpo (China), 67, 68, 09, 677 
9lh Army (Ger. ), 381 
9lh Symphony (Hcethoven), 1037 
Nippon, Kt'izai Shim/mn (Tokyo, 
newspapc'r), 1033 
Nish. 388 

"Nishihara loans" (Jap.), 487 
Nishijima,.932 

Nishi-Rosen Protocol (Rosen-Nishi 
Agreement), 317, 321 
Nister, l)er (Pint has Kahanovitch), 
1010 
Nitrates. 738 
Chile, 669. 738 
exports, 699 
synthetic, 751, 755 
Nitrogen 

chemical processing. 710, 711 
nucleus, and isotope or oxygen, 
930 

production, 710 

Nitrogenous & Composited Fertilizer 
Co . 755 

Nilli, Francesco, 401 
Niu Chien, 68 
Niue, 353 

Niuhuru (Express Hsiao-chen), 73 
Nivelle. Gen. Robert, 373-5 
Nixon, Richard M.. 599, 600, 602, 
638 

Nizhni Novgorod (USSR), 776 
tNkctia, J.H.. 1048 


Nkrumah, Kwame (Joseph B. Dan- 
quah), 471, 574, 613-14, 
641-2 

Nkumhnla, Harry, 576 

NKVJ) (Russia). 4.38-9 

NLC (National Liberation Council) 

/ (Ghana), 614 

NLF (National Liberation Front) 
(Vietnam), 592 ff. 

NNA (Nigerian National Alliance), 
614 

NNDP (Nigerian National Demo- 
c n tic Party), 614 
No (Japanese play). 1024 
No Lx it (Sartre), 984 
"No Second Thought” edict (,Iap.), 
76,77 

Nobel, Alfred. 688, 708 
Nobel Industries. 764 
N(»bcl, Ludwig, 708 
Nobid Peace Prize, 604 
Nobel Prize, physics, 805 ' 

Nobel, Robert, 708 

Nohilminia Vinonc for orchestra 
(Hindemith), 1045 
Noces, Lev ( Slr.ivinsky ), 1045 
Nnnid de t ipt'res, Lc (Maunac), 995 
Nogii flenn ron (On the Lfficacy of 
Farm Implements), 674 
Noguchi, Hideyo, 9.59 
Noguchi, Isamu, 1064 
Noguera, Jose Gabriel Condorcanqui, 
(Tupae Amaru 11) (Peru), 51 
Nogyo sensho, 674 
Noland, Kenneth, 1062 
Nolde, Emd, 10.58 
"Noll Me Tungere” ("Touch Me 
Not") (Ki/al), .351, 1014 
Noni.idie peoples, 671, 733 
Nom.iiisi.ind (S. Afr. ), 273 
Nominalism, 901 

Noinuia, Ambavrador, Kichis.iburo, 
490 

Nonconfonuisin, 49, 198, 661, 

860-1, 975 

Non-Co-opcralion Movement ( In- 
dia), 457 

Non-Eiiclidean geometry, 909-10 
Nonfiction ( see also Literature) 
Africa, 1014 
*■ Aribia, 1016 
Australia, 989 
Belgium, 1006 
Bolivia, 1003 

British Commonwealth, sec specific 
countries 
Canada, 989 
China, 1011 
Denmark, 1005 
Ecuador, 1002, 1003 
Egypt, 1016 
France, 992 ff. 

Germany, 996 

Great Bntain, 985, 986, 987 
Hebrew, 1010 
India, 1013 
Indonesia, 1014 
‘ Ireland. 985, 986, 987 
Italy. 1000 
Mexico, 1002, 1003 
Norway, 1004, 1005 
Peru, 1002, 1003 
Russi<), 998 
Spain, 1001 


Nonfiction (Cont'd) 

Sweden, 1004 
United States, 989 

Nonindustrial world, economic devel- 
opment ( see also countries, 
subjects), 671 ff. 
agriculture, 672-5, 692-5 
birth rate, 875 

business organization, 679, 700-1 
energy, 676, 695 
finance, 677-8, 698-9 
foreign investments, 679, 700 
foreign trade, 678-9, 699-700 
government policies, 701 
industry. 69.5 "6 

influences, various, 679-80, 701-2 
labor, 675-6, 695 
manufacturing, 676-7 
I)opiiIation, 875 
raw materials, 675, 694-5 
social structure, 866, 873 ff. 
transport. at ion, 677, 696-8 
Non-lntcrcoursc Ait (1807) (U.S.), 
209 

Nootk.i Convention, 49, 255 
Nord loal fields. 685 
Nordenbiirg, .380 
Nordenfliebt, Baron von, 51 
Norfold Island (Australia), 264 
Norfolk (G B ), 6.55 
"Norfolk System," 655 
Norma (Bellmi), 1040 
Normandv, 25, 665 
World W.ir 11, 50.5-6 
Norodom, King (Cambodia), 102-3 
Noron (Old Doclrmcrs) (Korea), 83 
Norris, Frank, 990-1 
Norns, George W., 445 
Norris Works, 687 

Norrkopirms Ttdnvifiar (Sweden, 
newspaper), 1031 
North (US ), agriiullure, 061-2 
North Afrua (see also spec die c'oun- 
tries, subjects) llOff., 120-2, 
274-6, 6. 611-13 
economic development, 738, 739, 
785 

iron mining, 738, 785 
Pan-Arabism, 639-40, 839 
raw materials. 738, 7.39. 785 
World War II, 504 
North America (see also specific 
countries, subjects), 322, 
598-605 
agriculture, 798 

economic development, 798, 803 
industry’, 803 
Pan-Africanism, 640-1 
population, 874 
urbanization, 880 
North America, Bank of, 14, 668 
North American Aviation, 802 
North American Indians, see Indians 
North American Review, 1028 
North Atlantic Council, 587 
North Atlantic Treaty, 586 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), 580-7, 597, 604, 
605, 637, 814 
Council, 567 
"forward” strategy, 634 
membership, 586, 587, 620 
Warsaw Pact, 529 
North Borneo, 582 
British protectorate, 347 
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North Borneo {Cant'd) 

economic development, 837 
Mala>sia, 570 

North^Briton (G.B., periodical), 45. 
1026 

North Carolina, 14 * 

American Revolution, 13, 14 
Civil War. 231 
radical governments, 233 
ratification, 204 * 

readniission, 232 
secession, 225 
North, Gov. Frederick. 99 
North, I.ord Frederick, 6, 7, 9, 13, 
14, 46. 47. 48 

North German Confederation, 193, 
286, 692 
(•institution, 193 
suffrage, 193 

North German Lloyd lines, 690 
North Island (N.Z.),266 
North Korea (People’s Democratic 
Republic) (see also Korea) 
agriculture, 820, 822 
business organi7alion, 835 
coal mining, 824 

economic development, 820, 822, 
824, 827, 837 
exports, 831 
foreign trade, 831 
formation, 587-8 
government ownership, 837 
imports, 831 
industry, 827, 837 
Korean War, 588 
land reform, 822 

PuehU) incident, 589-90, 601 

raw materials, 824 
Soviet Union, 487, 587-8 
steel industry, 827 
North Pole, 777 
North S( a 
natural gas, 799 
World War I, 396 ff. 

North. Simeon, 666 
North Vietnam (Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam) (see also 
Indoduna, Vietnam), 648 
agriculture, 824 
business organization, 835 
economic development, 824, 827 
('xports, 831 
foreign trade, 831 
Geneva Conference and Accords 
(1954), 591, 629 
government ownership, 837 
imports, 831 
industry. 827, 837 
land reform, 824 
peasant rebellion, 591-.' 

Soviet Union, 595 
United States 

bombing, 593 ff . 601. 630 
Tonkin Gulf Incident, 593-4 
Vietnam War, 592-6, 601, 630 
casualties, 596 
forces. 594 

National Liberation Front, 
592 ff. 

peace overtures, 594 ff. 

Tet offensive, 596 
North, Gen. William, 220 
Northampton (Mass.), 203 
North-East New Guinea, 394, 395, 
397 


"Northeastern school,” 1004 
"Northern Expedition” (China), 
481-2 

Northern People's Congress (Nl’C) 
(Nigeria). 574. 614 , 

Northern Rhodesia (stv also Rho- 
desia. Zambia, iiamei suh- 
* jecls) • 

copper mining, 785 
economic development, 785, 786, 
837 

economic policv, 746 
Federation of Rhodesi.i.«576 
foreign investment in. 791 
independence, 579 
nationalism. 472 
Pan-. Africanism. 641 
raw in.itenals, 785, 786 
Zambia, 618 

Nortbem Rhodesi.i African National 
Con gross, .576 

Norffieni Semrities Co. (US.), 30^ 
Northern Territories (W .Afr ), 344 
Northern War. 42 
North-west Co , 255 
North-West Frontier Froviiu es 
(NWFP.) (India). 329, 
331, 4.58.459 

Northwest Mounted Police (Canada). 
.322 

Northwest Ordin.iiue, 293 
Northwest Teiritones (C.m.), 2(>0, 
322 

Northwest Territories Count il (Little 
P.irli.unent of the North). 
(>04 

Norw.iv (vee also names, subjects), 
42-1, 52 4 
.ignculture, 772 

('lima. People’s Hepnhlie (^, 546 
Comniitt(*e of Eiirope.in F.tononm 
Cooperatin'^ (CF-FCd, 586 
constitution ( 1814 ), 177 
Denmark nnum, 42 
drama, 1022-3 

ecoiumiic development, 712, 723, 
729, 772 

eeonomu poluv, 52 4, 731 
ernigr.ition, 881, 882 
eiiergs, 723 

European Free Trade Assoc latu^i 
(EFTA). 636,813 
finance, 6 43, 712, 796, 811 
fine arts, 10.56 
foreign investment in, 729 
foreign Ir.ide, 813 
gold standard, 742, 796 
health insurance, 967 
hydroelectric power, 723 
l.ih..r, 524. 967 
literature, 1004-5 
music, 1042 

nationalism. 177, 1004, 1042 
neoromanticisrn, 1005 
North Atlar.tu Tre-atv Orgaiu/a- 
tion (NATO), 586-7 
Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), 
586, 636 
poetry, 1004-05 
price controls, 524 
public health, 967 
railroads, 725 
realism, 1005, 1023 
revolt, 177 


Norwas (Cofif'dl • 
npm.mtu imu, 100 4 . 5 
Russn-Kmnish Wai. 494 *• 

social legislation, 967 
soc'»l protest. 102 1 
suffrage and electoral systems, 297 
Sweden. f76 ff. 

union, 177, 297 
t.iri'fs. 813 

the.iter, 1022-3 % 

women’s siilfiage, 29'> 

World War II • 
assets fro/en, 767 
Genn.yiv, 493, 494-5 
.VoringirtM Fis/nrics case (1951) 
(ICJ),652 • 

Norsvegi.ui Society, 974 
Norwich School (of painting), 1052 
Nosek. V.ulav. .53 P-32* * 

.Vos/rorno (Conrad), 988 
iW'fes from thr Vrulcruroutui (Dos- 
loesski), 984 

\()6( on .Viirsing (Nightingale). 964 
.Notre Dame, Cathedral of (Pans), 
23 

N«>lr«‘-Diime dii Haiit, Chapel of, 

( Ronc’liainp, Le Corbusier). 
1068 

Notic-Dame dii Riiiii<y (Paris, Per- 
ret). I(f(i6 

.Voii.v la hhrrtt'. A (film), 1035 
Nttnit’lli’ Jh^ousc, La (Rousseau), 
902, 992 

Nonvelles Eipiipes Iiitcoiationales, 
63 1 

Nov.ikov.i. 3’eie/a, 1008 
Nos.ua, H.illle of. 151, 165 
Nova S(o(ia, 253. 251, 2.58-9 
Dominion ofVimada, 2.59-60 
Sovaifft Miiiu (newspaper), 1030 
Novnur Vrvmtia ( nev»j(»paper ), 1030' 
Voi'iT/on ( Maser), 997 
No\ 1 P.i/.ir, 292 
Novogeorgievsk, .182 
N’ovorossisk (Uus ), 388 
Novosibirsk, 896 
Novosiltsev, Ni( hulas, 170 
NovotnG Antonin. 528, 532-33 
.Voi|/ Mir (Soviet journal), 1031 
iN'owshera, Battle of, 108 * 

Noyon-Moiitd idler Offensive, ^77 
No/aka, 563 * 

Niizzr (li Fignro, Le (Ponte), 1039 
NI’C (Northern People’s Congress) 
(Nigeria), .574, 614 *, 

Niihia, 119 

Nuclear Di.sarmamcnt, Campaign for, 
520 

Nuclear exidnsions, satellite detec- 
tion, 809 

Nncle.ir fission, 931 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, 601 
Nuclear jiower ( see also Nuclear 
W'eapons ) 

"Atoms for Peace,” 647 
Belgium, 802 
Canada, 802 
costs, 802 

electricity production, 802 
France, 802 
Great Britain, 802 
icebreaker, 802 
India, 839 
Italy, 802,^18 
Japan, 802 
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Nuclear p^jwer (Coit'd) 
missiles, 802 • 

Union,«^02 
submarine, 802 

United Stales, 508, 600, r52-3, 
802-3 

natural gas industry,* 800 
Wes* Germany, 802 
Nuclear weapons (see also Nuclear 
^ pow« T ) , 596-8 
atmoipherR testing, 597, 65,1 
atomic borllb, 555, 596, 753 
Canada, 604-5 
China, 551 ff.. 555, 597, 651 
controls, 596-7 
Trance, 597. 651 
Great Britain, 520, 65 L ( 
nonproliferation treaty, 555, 598 
outer 5p.ice,* 598 

Soviet Union, 552, 555, 596-7, 
598, 647. 651 
Switzerland, 527 
testing, 555, 597, 650-1 
United Nations, 596 -7, 650-1 
United States. 555, 596, 597, 651, 
75.1 

eWorld War 11, 596 
/Viide Descendmii a Staircase (Du- 
champ), 10.59, 

Nueces River, 219 
Nuffield. Lord, 709 
Number theory, 908 ff ' 

Niiflcz, Rafael, 2.38 
Nuflez de i'rce, Caspar, 1001 
Nuooa Stamps, Lrt (Ital newspaper), 
1031 

NUP (National Unionists Party) 
(Sudan), .577^619, 620 
Nupe, 344 

Nuremberg trials, 645 
Nurses Act (GR.) (I919),96ri 
Nurses Regulation Act (1911) 
(G.D ), 965 

'Nursing 

education, 964 
Germany, 964 
Great Britain, 964 
Ireland, 964 
NfW Zealand, 964 
registration of nurses, 9d5 
Uniteh States, 964 

Nutcrackn Snife, Op. 71 A (Tchai- 
kovsky). 1042 
Nu Thakin. 629 
Niifrition 
amino acicLs, 938 
hiochemistry, 938-9 
inorganic elements, 939 
proteins, 9.38 
vitamins, 938-9 
Nil. U. 629 

Nyamwezi tribe, 129 ’ 

Nyasaland, 338 

economic development. 746, 837 
economic irolicv, 746, 837 
Federation of, 833 
foreign trade, 832 
Great Britain, 339, 472 
independence, 579 
nationalismf 472 
Pan- Africanism, 641 
rebellion, 472 

religion and religious institutions, 
338. 472 

« Rhodesia, Federation of, 570 


Nyasaland (Cont’d) 
transportation, 746 
World War I. 3-39 
Nyerere, Julius, 576, 018 
Nylon. 755 
Nyoro, 123 

Nyug<^ (Hungarian journal), 100^ 

0 Cruzeiro (Brazil, magazine), 1032 
0 Juiz de paz na roca (Pena), 1022 
0 Yun Ko Ch'u P’u. 1050 
Oiik Ridge (Tenn.), 770 
Oakland Gi., 709 

OAS (Organization of American 
States). 590, 611, 638 
Oath of the Horatu (David), IC^l 
Oats imports, 703 

OAU (Organization of African 
Unity), 610 
Oaxaca, 54 

Ohundo, Jos^ Maria, 238 
Oberon (Weber), 1039 * 

Oherth, Hermann, 752 
Objective Psychology (Bekhterev), 
953 

Oblates of Blessed Virgin Mary Im- 
maculate, 972 
Obligado, Rafael, 1002 
Oblomov (Goncharov). 998 
Obote, Milton, .576, 619 
Obradovid, Dimitriie, 1009 
Obregdn, Alvaro. 237, 450 
Obreriovid, Milo, 299 
(^brenovich family, 157, 1.59, 100 
O'Brien, Conor Cniise, 615 
O’Brien, Thomas C , 447 
O'Brien. William. 200 
Observations on the Disease of the 
Army (Pringle), 969 
Ohsei^)er (periodual), 1025 
Odalisque, V (Ingres), 1051 
O’Casey, Scan, 10i)-7 
Ociu|)ational meditme, 965 
Ocean Steam Navigation Co , 690 
C)c can thermal energy, 802 
0( can vessels, speeds, 749 
Oceania (see also names, subjects), 
352-3, 583 
colonialism, 352-3 
population, 874 
* railroads, 698 
urhani/ation, 880 
Ot'hab, Edward, 536 
Ochs, Adolph S . 1027 
Ochsner, Anton, 968 
O’ConiieU. Daniel, 198 
O’Connor, FeargiL'f, 199 
O’Connor, John J., 448 
Octet in E flat for strings, Op 20 
(Mendelssohn), 1038 
Octet in F for clarinet, horn, basoon, 
and string quartet, D. 803 
(Schubert), 1038 

October Revolution, see Bolshevik 
Revolution 

Octobrists (Rus.)« 296 
Ode on a Grecian Um (Keats), 986 
Ode to Joy (Schiller), 1037 
Ode to the West Wind (Shelley), 
986 

Oder River, 400, 536, 668 
Odessa (Black Sea port), 388 
Odets, Clifford, 1018 
Odinga, Oginga, 619 
O'Donnell, Gen. Leopoldo, 144-45 


O’Donoju, Juan, 54 
Odria, Gen. Manuel, 607 
OECD f Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and De /elop- 

^ ment), 814 

Oehipus Rex (Stravinsky), 1045 
OEEC (Organization of ffnrl Euro- 
pean Cooperation), .525. 586, 
^ 634,636,811,814 

Oenothera lamarckiarui ( evening 

primrose), 947 
Oersted. Hans Christian, 920 
Oesel (Saare), 385 
Offenbach, Jacques, 1040 
Office International d’Hygiene Piib- 
liqiie, 970. 971 

Office machines, 658. 688. 711 
adding machine, 711 • 

calculators, 755 
computers, 755-6. 803 ff., 815 
punch cards, 711 
typewriter, 711 
Ogoou6, .335, 336 
Ogiinmola Folk Opera, 1025 
O’Higghs, Bernardo, 58 
Ohio River, 667 
Ohm. Simon, 920-1 
Oil imports. 751. 778, 799 
Oil industry 
Africa, 824 
Algeria. 612, 824 
Argentina, 725, 785. 794 
Asia, 824 
Australia, 776 
Bahrain, 785 
Bolivia, 794 
Brazil, 608 
British Borneo, 785 
Canada, 695, 725, 776,799 
chemical industry, 754, 755 
Colombia, 785 
crude oil production, 799 
Cuba, 590 

East Borneo. 708, 739 
Egypt, 78.5 
exports, 708 

foreign investment in. 443, 466, 
469, 708, 744, 791, 792. 834 
France. 799 
gasoline, 708 

government ownership, 818, 838 

Great Britain, 708 

India, 785 

Indonesia, 824 

Iran. 621, 739, 785, 824 

Iraq, 467, 785, 824 

Italy, 776, 799,818 

Japan, 725 

kerosene, 708 

Kuwait, 785, 824 

Latin America, 824 

Mexico, 443, 451, 739, 774, 785 

Libya, 824 

Middle East, 824 

nationalization, 621 

Netherlands, 799 

Netherlands East Indies, 785 

Nigeria, 824 

offshore, 800 

Persia, 466 

Peru, 785 

petrochemicals, 804 
Poland, 491 

production, 454, 695, 705, 738-9, 
751,774, 785, 799, 825 
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Oil industr> (Conf’d) 
refineries, 72'5, 776 
resources, 751 
Rumania, 695, 785 
Russia. 695, 708. 722. 725, 7'l8-9 
Saudi Arabia. 469. 624, 785. *824 
self-suffiticncv. 774 
Soviet Union, 774, 776, 785, 799, 
824 

Sumatra, 708, 719 
tankers, ocean-nomK steam, 711 
technoloKv, 755, 800 
Texas. 708 
Trinidad, 785 
tnists, 707 8,716 
United States. 443, 4M, 685, 695, 
704*5, 707-8, 718-9, 751, 
• 776, 785, 799, 824 

Venezuela, 454, 608, 785, 799. 
824 

World War I, 708 
Oil Riveis, 126, 127, 143 
Ojukwu, Lt Col OdmneK'vu, 614 
Oken, Lorenz 902 
Okinawa. 513, 515. 564 
Japan, 306, 315 
OkitsiiKu, Tanunia, 75 
Okpara, Michael, 614 
Oksanen, A , 1006 
OUoher Diplom, 166 
Okulio Toshimuhi, 83, 313- 19 
sim 

Okuma Kotoniichi, 1011 
Okuma Sliigenobu, 313 ff 
Okura Eijo, 674 
Okiira Kihachiio, 701 
Olavidc, Pablo d<’, 1002 
Olcott, H. S , 329 

Old.Aj?e Pension Bill (1909) (G.B ), 
281 

Old Arc RcvoImiir Pension Plan, 
477 

Old \'ieniia S( bool, 956 
OldenhurR, 133, 169 
ObleriburR, House of (Denmark). 12 
Oldsmohile, 709 
Oleomarnarino, 71 1 
Olincla, MarquOs de, 248 
Olive Brandi Petition, 9 
Oliveira, Alberto de, 1003 
Olivetti, Camillo, 724 
Olivier, Sir Laurence, 1017 
Ollivier, Olivier fimile, 141, 282 
Olrnutz, 191 
Olne\, Richard, 302 
Oloinout, 165 
Olympia (Manet), 1054 
Omaha Beach (Normandy landiiiR), 
505 

O'Mahonev, Joseph, 448 
Oman, 127-9 
Omani, 116, 117 

Omnibus Act ( 1868) (US ), 2 J2 
Omnibus Civil Rights Law cl962) 
(U.S.),600 

"On a Heuristic Viewpoint Conrom- 
mg the Production and 
Transformation of Light” 
(Einstein), 924 

“On the Electrodynamics of Moving 
Bodies” (Einstein), 925 
“On Coalition Government” (Mao), 
485 

On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 
Spring (Delius), 1042 


On Lihcrfy (Mill), 981 
On A/cnfaf Diseases tn Cenrral and 
in Particular (Chinnirgi), 963 
On National Education (Cha'otais), 
889 ^ 

On the Construction of the Heavens 

(Hcrschel), 904 

the Correct Handling of Con- 
tradictions Among the 
People” (Mao), 551 
cm the New Demoiracy (Mao), 
485-6 

One Day in the Life of Ita.i Deniso- 
tich (Sol/henits\n ), 1000 
101st Aiihorne I)i\ (US.), 510 
lOOil.ivs (Chm.a), 308-9 
”100 class” ( Napoleotiu ), 1 11-5 
100 Years' War v2nd). 3 
O’Neill, Eugene. 1017-18 
Oiigania, Ceii Juan Carlos, 606 
Oiiis, Luis de. 212 
Oiufe Sluhafune, 1012 
Ont.mo (Can ). 259-60. 694 
Open Door Poluv (US ), 301, 304, 
309, 479, 480 
Oliatoshn, Joseph, 1010 
Olid (ear). 804 
Opel, Fritz son, 752, 757 
“Opi'ti Skies” Proposal (1955), 650 
0[H*ra 

Austria, 1039, 1011. 1044. 1045 
Bohemi.i, 1041 
(lassie, 1039 
expie.ssionism, 1045 
folk, U.S.. 1018. 1047 
Frailer, 1040, 1013 
Cerinariy, 862, 1039-40, 1043 
grand, 1010 

Italy, 1039, 1040-1, 1041 
light, 1040, 1041 
nationalism, 1039 IF 
operett.is. 10 40 » 10 II 
postromantu ism, 1043 
romantic, 1039-41 
Hussi.i, 1041 
South Africa, 1025 
t'erivmo, 1014 
Wagneri.in, 1039 40 
Operation Barharossa, 493 
Operation C if.idel, 509 
Operation Onnplete Victory, 596 
Operation Carden, 510 
Operation .Maiket, 510 
Operation Pan America, 638 
Operation Sea Lion, 496 
Operations research, 815 
Operettas, 1040, K)41 
Oiniim, 737 

China, 66-7, 699, 737 
cultivation, 737 
exports, 699, 737 
Great Britain, trade, 66-7 
imports, 699 
India, 699, 737 

Opium Advisory Committee, League 
of Nations, 970 
Opium War. 66-7, 77 
Opoho Kingdom, 343 
Oporto, 146 

Oppenheimer, Dr. J. Robert, 599 
Oprechte Ilaark'msche Courant 
(Holland, newspaper), 1031 
Opticks (Newton), 900, 916 
Optics, classical theory, 916-18 
Oral literature, 1014 


Oran. 334, 503 
France, 274-6 
Turkes. 27 4 

Orange Free State, 273, 327, 328 
Ba‘*ito war, 273 
Crown C<don\, 328 
South Aftuan ( Boer) War. 328 
tarilFs. 327, 328 
'rri’iisvaal alliance, 328 
Orange, House of, 28-{] 
restor.ition, 181 
Orange River (So. Afr 395 
Orange River Colons' (S. Afr.), 328 
Oiange River Sosereignts. 272, 273 
Oi.uiges, war of the, 141 
Orliegosa, Lins, 240 • 

Orchestra, classic (.s«v also Music), 
1036 

Orda/, Gustavo Dfh/, A0*5 
Ordeal of Hu hard Fi t ere/, The 
(Meredith), 987 

Ordinance of 1823 (Cape Colons), 
271 

Ordinance of 1944 (Fr. ), 470 
Ordi'ihe/, Jose'*, 7 17 
Oregon 

slavery, 220 
Tilden election, 233 
Oregon Dec isiyn (US.) ( 1925 ), 89(3 
Oregon Dispute, 218, 219 
Oiegoii Territory, 255 
O’Reilly, Omni Alexander, 121 
Orel (Ger ), 509 
Orenburg, 111), 354 , 

Oresfeia (O’Neill), 1017 
Orfeo I'll h'uruluv (Gluck), 1039 
Orff, Carl, 1045 
( Ilford Copper^Co , 705 
Organ lian.splants, 960-1 
OigaiiK Act ( 1936) (US.), 442. 
* 473 

Organic chemistry, 934-6 
Organic Chemistry in Its Application 
to Agruiilture and Vhysiologif 
( Li(4>ig), 684 • 

Organic Law (China), 482-3 
Organic Law ( Pal e.sline L 4(^8 
Oiganic Lasv (Sp.iiii), .526 
Oignnization for Keonomic Co-ypera- 
tioiT and Development 
(OF, CD). 814 ^ • 

Organi/iation of Afric.iu Unity 
(OAIJ), 619,642 

Organi/atioii of [for] Fairopean Eco- 
nomic Co-operation (OE^O, 
525, 586, 634, 636, 811, 814 
Organi/alion of American Slates 
(OAS), .590, 611, 638 
Orghuro ( Rus ), 432 • 

OR I ( party, Cuba ), 011 
Orihe, Manuel, 246 
Orientaf Ranking Corp., 698 
Orii'iit,il Ste.imship Co., 632 
Orienlale Province, 615-16 
Oricnte Province, 590 
Origin of Species (Darwm), 944, 
975 

Orissa (India), 88, 333 
Oriya literature, 1013 * 

Orlando, Vittorio, 399, 401 
Orleans (Battle of Coulmiers), 282 
Orleanists (Fr.), 137, 283 
Oro/.co, Jos6 Clemente, 4.50, 1058 
Orphie (Cocteau), 1019 
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Orph4e aux Enferf (Orpheus in the 
Underworld ) ( Offenbarh ) , 

*•1040 0 

Orrego-Salas, Juan, 1048 
Orsini, Fdicf, 140, 201 
Orstcd, Hany Christian, 667 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations, 
Union of, 977 

Orthodox Judaism, 977 ^ 

Oitufio, Ge» Ren6 Barrientos, 607 
0. serfv f (C-.nha), 1004 
Osadebay, Dannia, 1015 
Osaka (Jap.), 75, 76, 79, 515. 777 
revolt, 76-7 
treaty port, 79, 80 
Oa^ika Spinning Co , 722 
Osborne, John, 1017 
Osborne, Thomas B., 958 
Oscar I, King (owedcn, Norway), 
177 

Oscar II, King (Sweden), 297 
Oscarsborg, Fort, 494 
Osei Bonsu, niler (W. Afr ), 126 
Osei Kojo, ruler (W. Afr.), 126 
Osgood, Samuel, 202, 204 
O'Shea, Cilpt W. II . 279 
Qshio Hcihachiro, 76 
wsOogho, Battle of, 127 
Oslo (Norway ), 494 
Oslohodienje (Yugoslavia, news- 
paper), 1052 

Osman, Aden Abdullah, 577 
Osmanli Turks, 558 
Osmeha, y.rgio, 465 
Ostend, 599 
Ostend Manifesto, 222 
Osterretchische Ncue Tngeszeitung 
(Austria, newspaper), 1051 
Ostmarkenverein ( Eastern Marches 
Association) (Ger. ),290 
Ostroleka, Battfe of, 172 , 

Ostrovski, Alexander N., 1020 
O’Sullivan, John L., 218 
Oswald, Lee Harvey, 601 
OssKhild, Richard, 14, 15 
Otago (N.Z.),267,268 
Otechesfsjenn Front (Bulgaria, news- 
paper), 1052 
Otello (Boito), 1040 
Ofe//o (Verdi), 1040-1 " ' 

Otho, King. (Greece), 114. 157, 159 
Otis, Elisha G., 688 
Ottawa. 604 

Ottawa Conference ( 1952), 778 
Ottawa River, 255 
Otto, N. A.. 706 
Ottoman Bank, 698 
Ottoman Empire [see also Turkey 
( Ottoman Empire ) , specific 
countries, sub)ects], 115-15, 
555-8 

agriculture, 673, 736 
Arabia, 115 
Bessarabia, 115 
Bulgaria, 355, 357 
constitution (1876), 356 
Crimean War, 115, 158, 173-4 
crops, 675 

"Eastern Question," 114 
economic development, 671, 673, 
675, 695 f!., 736, 740, 742, 
747-8 

economic policy, 701, 747 
Egypt, 114, 117-18,361 
• alliance, 118 


Ottoman Empire. Egypt (Cant’d) 
autonomy, 360 
Sinai, 361 

Europeanization, 114 
exports, 675 
finance, 555, 357, 742 
foreign investment in, 744 
foreign trade, 696 * 

government, constitutional. 355-6, 
557 

Greece, 114, 120 
handicrafts, 677, 696, 740 
Hatt-i-lfumayun (Imperial Re- 
script) Reforms, 115 
imports, 677, 698 
indiLstry, 395-6, 740 
Janissary Corps, 114 ^ 

land tenure, '756 
manufacturing, 677 
medical school, 114 
n.itionalism, 858 
naval icstrutions, 555 ' 

North Africa, 120-2 
Fnn-Arabtsm, 659 
Pans, Treaty of (1856), 115, 174 
raw materials, 675 
religion and religious institutions, 
114, 11.5.356 
Russia, 115-14, 174 
silk, 677 

Tanziniat reforms, 114-15 
tariffs. 701. 747 
taxation, 6’75 
textile industry, 677, 740 
Turkey founded, 465 
World War I, 465 
defeat. 465 
Gild, J. J. P . 1060 
Oudh (India), 87 ff., 93. 97,329 
Alb.habad, Treaty of, 88 
East India Co., 88 
Oudinot, Gen. Niqholas, 152 
Guest line, 718 
Oujda (Moioeco), 335 
,Our Town (Wilder), 1018 
Gurcq River, 370 
Guter Mongolia, 85 
agriculture, 783 
economic development, 783 
RuvsiJ, 479 
' Soviet Union, 432 
Outer Space, see Space Age 
Outer Space Treaty ( 1967 ), 652 
Oxithnc History of Chinese Philos- 
ophy (Hu Shih), 1011 
Outline of Abnormal Psychology 
(McDougall), 955 

Over the Hills and Far Away (De- 
lius), 1042 

Overbeck, Baron von, 347 
Overbeck, Frederick, 1052 
Overland, Amulf, 1005 
Overseas Development, Ministry of 
(Fr.),897 
Owari Han, 74, 82 
Owen, Robert, 863 
Owen. Wilfred, 987 
Owen, Capt. William, 128 
Owen-Glass Act (1913) (U.S.), 305 
Owu War, 127 
Oxcarts (Jap.), 777 
Oxford Conference on Life and 
Work, 976 

.Oxford movement, 975 


Oxford University, 277, 890 
Oxley, John, 262 
Oxygen 

combustion theory, 933 ^ 

isotopes, 930 

Ox'ygen process, steel, 803-4 
Oyo, 126, 127, 343 
Oyono, Ferdinand, 1015 

Lfaasikivi, J. K . 525 
Pabst, G. B., 1035 

PAC (Pan-Afriianist Congress) (S. 
Afr.), 617 

Pacheco, Gregono, 242 
Pacific Coast Oil Co , 708 
P.icific Fleet (US.), 502 
Pacific Fur Co., 255 
Pacific Islanders Protection Act, 
1872, 5.52 

Packenham, Sir Edward, 211 
Packers and Stockyards Act (1921) 
(U.S ), 445 

Pacto dc Criifina, El (Roxlo), 1022 
Paddington Station (l»ndon, Brunei 
and Wvatt), 1065 
Paderewski, Ignacy, 425 
Padrnorc, George, 641 
Padua, 375 
Padiuah ( Ky ), 225 
Pacific Ishinds 
art. 1057-8 
emigr.ition, 881 
Trust Territory (U.S ), 646 
P.iiiHc Northssest, 212 
Pacific O. (Mil, 602, 697 
Pfuific 231 ("Locomotive”) for or- 
chestra (Honegger), 1046 
Pacific, war of the, 241,242, 243 
Pai inotti, Antonio, 686 
Pae/, JosC* Antonio, 57, 257-8 
PAFMESCA (Pan- African Freedom 
Movement for East and Cen- 
tral Africa ), 641, 642 
P.iga, Mario, 1021 
Paganini, Nicolo, 1058 
Pagan Poem, A (Loeffler), 1044 
Page, Charles, 686 
Pago Pago, 552 
Pahang, 546 

Pai-hua, 893, 1011, 1023 
Paine, Thomas, 9, 989 
Painter, T. S., 948 

Painter's Studio, The (Courbet), 
1053 
Painting 

abstract expressionism, 1061-2 
abstraction, 1059-60 
antinaturalism, 1056-7 
Art Nouveau, 1057 
assemblage, 1059 
Austria, 1052 
automatic. 1061 
Belgium, 1057, 1061 
classicism, 1051 
collage, 1059 
constructivism, 1060 
cubism, 1058-9 
dadaism, 1060 
divisionism, 1057 
expressionism, 1058 
Fauvism, 1058 
France. 1051 ff. 
futurism, 1059 
Germany, 1052, 1058 ff. 
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Painting (Cant'd) 

Great Britain, 1052, 1054, 1057 
Groupe do Recherche Visucl. 1062 
Hqjland, 1060 
impressionism, 1054-5 
intimism, 1057 
landscape, 1052, 1053-4 
Nabis, 1057 

Netherlands, 1056, 1057 
neoplasticism, 1060 ( 

pointillism, 1056 
posters, 1057 

post-mipressionism, 1055-7 
primitivism, 1057 
romanticism, 1051-3 
realism, 1053-4 
Spam, 1051-2 
jjLirrealisin, 1060-1 
svnthetism, 1056 
20th-century, 1057-8 
United States, 1060, 1061-2 
Paints and resins, ssnthetic, 755 
Pak Yong-hio, 320 

Pakistan (sec also names, subjects), 
564, 626 

agriculture, 819, R20, 823 
auti-Comnninism, 626 
army coup, 626 

China, People’s Republic of, 546, 
626 

Colombo conference, 627 
Constituent Assembly. 565 
economic development, 819, 820, 
823, 827, 828, 837 
economic policy, 837, 839 
exports, 831 
foreign polic'y, 626 
foreign trade, 831 
independence, 565, 582, 626 
India, war, 626 
industry, 827, 828 
international cooperation, 627 
Kashmir, 626 
land reform, 823 

newspapers and periodicals, 1033 
partition, 565, 625 
SEATO and CENTO, 626 
steel industry, 827 
suffrage and electoral systems, 626 
television (broadcasting), 729 
United States and, 626 
Pakistan Times, 1033 
Paknam, 355 

Palack^, FrantiSek, 163, 164 
Palais Stoclet (Brussels, Hoffmann), 
1066 

Palamas, Kostes, 1009 
Palatinate, 662 
Palen, Count K. K., 353 
Paleontology, 950 
Palermo, 151 

Palestine (see also Israel; names, 
subjects), 467-8, 582, 624 
Arab conflicts, 468 
Balfour Declaration, 467-8 
Great Britain, 467-8 
immigration, 468 
Jordan, territories, 640 
nationalism, 467-8 
newspapers and periodicals, 1034 
Organic Law ( 1922), 468 
partition, 468 
terrorism, 468 
Transjordan mandate, 467 


Palestine (Cant'd) 
war (1948), 840 
Arab League, 640 
World War 1, 391, 392-3 
Palestine \fiindate, 623 
Palestine Question, 639 
Pall text, 979 
Pafl Mall (London), 658 
Pall Mall Gazette, 1025 
Pallas, Peter Simon, 949 
Palliser, Sir Hugh, 47 
Palm oil, 673, 679, 734-5 
exjxirts, 699 , 

West Africa, 699 
Palma, Tomas Estrada, 252 
Palmatia, 35, 132, 161 
Painter, A. Mitchell, 443 
Palmerston, Uird Henrv John Tem- 
jile. 67, 196. 200, 201 
Palm-Wine Dnnkard, The (Tuhiola), 
1015 

Pal* Alto, Battle of, 219 
Paludan. Jacob, 1005 
Paliulnne ( i hloroguanide), 962 
PAN (Partido Autonomista Na- 
cional), 245 

Pan- African Cnngresst's, 640-1 
Pan- African Federation, 641 
Pan -African Freedom Movement 
for East and Central Africa 
(PAFMECA, PAFMECSA), 
641, 642 

Sanniquelbe Declaration, 641-2 
Pan African Federation, 641 
Pan-Afnean Freedom Movement for 
East and Central Africa 
(PAFMECA; PAFMESCA), 
641, 642 
Pan Aliuanism 

Addis Ababa Confereiue, 642 
All- African People’s Organi/ntion 
Conferencty(AAPO), 641 
Braii/avillc Declaration, 642 
Casablanca Conference, 642 
Conakry Declaration, 641 
Independent African States, Con- 
ferences of, 611, 642 
Inter-African and Malagasy States 
Organiration, 642 
Uigos Conference, 642 
Monrovia Conference, 642 s 
Organisation of African Unity 
(0AU),619, 642 

Pan-Afneanist Congress (PAC) (S. 

Afr.), 617 
Panama 

canal rights, 251 
Colombia, 238, 251 
revolt, 303 

economic development, 837 
economic policy, 718, 837 
Great Britain, 251 
Hay-Buriaii-Varilla Treaty (1903), 
251, 303 

independence, 303 
nationalism, 610 
United States, 251 
anti-U.S. riots, 610 
Colombia, 238, 303 
creation by, 251 
Panama Canal 
Colombia, 251 
France, 284 
Latin America, 742 


Panama Canal (Ccyif’d) 

V’ansportation, 711 
Unitcxl States, 25.', 304, 5f^, 742 
Panama Congres.s (1826), 214, 237 
Punana Railroad, 697 
Panambi (Gmastera ), 1048 
Pan Americlin Airwass, 757 
Pan American conferences, 638 
Pan-A^neiiean Highwav, 790, 828 
Pan-Amencanism, 237, ^42, 637-8 
Pan-Amencaii Sanitary fRureau, 9i^, 
•971 * 

Pan American Union, 637 
Music Division, 1048 
Piin-Arabi^m, 639-40 
Arab League, 639-40, 839 
Bii’iith Paitv, 640 
Nasser! 640 
nationalism, 63!) 

Panaif, U S S , 443 
Pfint’iin Shila (Nelun), 625 
Panch’en Lama, 85-6 
P.indo, Jos6, 242 
Pane, Anmjn, 1014 
Pane r vina (Silone), 1001 
Paii-Grnnunism, 290 • 

Pangkor Engagement (1874), 346 
Panli.ird, Reiu^, 709 
Panic of 1819 (U.S.), 212 
Panic of 1837 Ml S ), 216 
Panic of 1873 (U.S.), 233 
Panic of ;893 (US.), 301 
p4inic of 1929 (see also Depression, 
1930’s) (U.S.), 444 
Paniji.it, Battle of, 88, 10’/ 

Pan-lslam, 35H, 978 
Panjabi Iiter.itiire, 1013 
Panklnirsl, Emmeline, 282 
Panmnnjoin, 558 
P.in-Sl.ivism, 161, 190 
Panther (German gunboat), 286,. 
291,335 

Panther Line, 509 

Pan/er (German divisions), 497 

Pan? nil, Alfredo, 1000 « 

Paoli, Piisqnale di, 30 
Paolo//!, Eduardo, 1064^ 

Papd Juan Centenario (Quintero, 
Joaquin and Seraf(n), 1022 
Papacy (see also Papal States*, Ro- 
man Catholicism; tountries, 
subjects) • 

Austria, 149, 151, 164 
Church-state relations (see also 
countries), 29-30 
Concordat of 1929, 154 
conservatism, 150, 154 
dogmas, 152, 154, 972-3 
France, 147, 150 

France, concordat *(1801), 147, 
181 

Hungnrv, 535 
Italy. 147 ff., 522 
fascLst era, 860 

GucIBsm and Neo-Guclfism, 
149 ff. 

reforms, 151 
iinificAtion and, 154 
Napoleonic era, 131, 147 
Papadopoulos, Col. GeRrge, 527 
Papagos, Alexander, 527 
Papal infallibility, dogma of, 154, 
972-8 
Papal States 
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Papal Stales (Contfd) 

economic developnnent, 30 ^ 

Nar^leonic eie , 147 ff. 

Papandreou, George, 527 
Papeete, 397 * 

Papen, Franz von, 409-10, 413 
Papendorp, Capitulation 6f, 270 
Paper 'currency (lee alto Currency) 
Brazil. 796 • 

China, 790 
^Spaif',790' 

Turkey, 790 
United States, 690, 761 
Paper industry 

American Colonies, 665 
l^ustria-Hungary, 725 
Brazil. 740 
chemical nulp, 710 
Egypt, e'n'' ‘ 

France, 607 
Italy. 665. 725 
Japan, 725 
machinery, 667 
Russia, 725 
Sweden, 725 
technology, 667 
_ Turkey. 695 

t^pUlofU, Op. 2 (Schumann), 1038 
,Papineau, Louis Josepti, 256, 257 
Papplewick, 657 
Papua, 324 

World War II. 509 s 
Pari (Brazil), 59, 248 
Paraguay (.see alto names, subjects), 
58-^. 246, 453, 606 
authoritarianism, 453 
Bolivia 
War, 637 

Buenos Aires ( province ) 
alliance, 58 

■ Chaco Wnr..453. 637 
constitution (1813), -58 
constitution ( 1870), 246 
* dictatorship, 58-9, 246, 606 
ec^momic policy, 246, 794 
foreign trade, 63t>, 832 
free tmde'area, 639 
independence, 58-9 
instability, 246 

Latin American Free "irade Asso-' 
cWion (LAFTA), 832 
Monteviueo, Treaty of, 6.39, 832 
nationalism, 57, 58-9, 246-7, 248 
religion and religious institutions, 
/ 246 

tariffs, 639 

Triple Alliance, War of the, 
245 ff. 

Paraiba (Bra^l), 59 
Paramagnetism, 921, 928 
Paramahamsa, Ramakrishna, 979 
Paramanujit, Prince, 1014 
Paramountcy, doctrine of, 97 
Pardics, Ignace, 900 
Pardo Baz&n, Emilia, 1001 
Pardo, Ios6, 241 
Pardo, Manuel, 241 
Paredes, Crn. Mariano. 219 
Parini, Giuseppe, 1000 
Paris (Fr.), 641, 665, 667, 836, 969 
banks and banking, 668, 691 
Commune (1789), 17-18 
Commune ( 1792), 21 ff. 

Commune (1871), Sf83, 284, 864 
t Ezhibition of 1855, 140 


Parts (Cant'd) 

Franco-Pnissian war, 193, 282 
French Revolution, 17-18, 21 
insurrection of 1834, 1.38 
Nimoleonic Era, 101, 1-33 
opera, 1040 
poi^ation, 604 
puBlic health, 969 
Salons, 1059 
World War I, .376 
World War II, 506 
Pans Agreements, 521, 636 
Paris Bourre, 713 
Pans Conference (1947), 634 
Pans Convention (1858), 159 
Paris Exposition ( 1900), 707 , 

Paris House of Rothschild, 713 
Paris M4tro, 1057 
Pans Missionary Society, 974 
Paris Opera House, 10B3 
Pans, Pact of (1928), 478 
Pans Pacts (1954), 529 
Paris Peace Conference (1763), 28 
Pans Peace Conference (18.56), 152 
Brazil. 1002. 1003 
Canada. 995 
France, 993 
Latin America, 1002 
Nicaragua, 1002 

Pans Peace Conference (1919) (see 
also Versailles Treaty), 399- 
400, 419. 42.3, 441, 480, 641 
Paris Report. 586 
Pans Stock Exchange, 669 
Pans “Summit” Conference (1960), 
649 

Paris, Treaty of (1763), 3-4, 16, 39, 
4.5, 51. 60. 106, 253 
Paris, Treaty of ( 1783), 15, 48, 206, 
♦2.54, 2.55 

Pans, Treaty of ( 1796), 30-31 
Paris, Treaty of (14114) (first), 133- 
34, 161, 170, 188, 196 
Pans, Treaty of (1815) (second), 
, 1.35, 162, 170, 188 

Paris, Treaty of (18.56), 115, 140, 
158, 174, 176, 355 
London, Treaty of, (1871), 176, 
.355 

Pans, Treaty of ( 1898), 252 
Pans, Treaty of (1947), 5-30-1, 537, 
539 

Paris, Treaty of ( 1951 ), 634 
Paris, Treaty of ( 1952), 634 
Parish House, 668 

Parisien lihiri, Le (newspaper). 

1029 

Pant-match (magazine), 1029 
Park, Gen. Chung Hee, 589 
Parke, Davis, 688 
Parker, Alton B., 303 
Parker, Sir Hyde, 177 
Parker, Sir Peter, 10 
Parkes, Harry Smith, 71 
Parlements (Fr.), 15 ff. 

Parliament (GB.), 277-282 passim 
Houses of (Barry), 1065 
Parliament, Acts of (1819-1822) 
(G.B.),846 

Parliament Act (1911) (G.B.), 281 
Parma, 152, 164 
Emilia, 153 
France. 141, 147, 149 
religion and religious institutions, 
972 


Parma (Cant'd) 

Spam, 141 
Pamassianism, 993 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, 277, C78-9 
Parsi, 330, 700 

(Wagner). 1039 
Parsons, Charles A., 705 
Parthenopean Republic, 31 
Parti D^mocratique de Guin4e 
^ (PDG),ei3 
Parti du Peuple Alg4rien (PPA) 
(Algeria), 470 

Parti Ouvrier Socialiste R4volution- 
naire (Fr. ), 284 

Parti Populaire Alg^rien (PPA), 573 
Parti Socialiste D^mocratique (PSD) 
(Morocco), 013 

Parti Socialiste Destourien (PCD) 
(Tunisia). 612 

Parti Socialiste Unif4 (S.F.I.O.) 

(Fr.),285 

Particles 

action-at -distance theory, 931-2 
alpha, ^26, 930 
antireutron, 931 
antiparticles, 930-1 
antiproton, 930 

atoms, molecules and (see also 
specific subjects), 913 
electrons, Electrons 
form.ition prediction, 932 
ions dissociation theory, 937 
light theory, 916 
motion and heat, 916 
muon, 931 
nciilnno, 931 
neutrons, 931 
pioii (pi meson), 931 
positrons, 928, 930 
protons, 930, 931 
r.id inactive, 926 
-wave duality of light, 924 
Partido Aiitonnmista National 
(PAN), 245 

Partisans (Yugoslavia), 494 
Partium, 420 
Pascal, Blaise, 900 

Pascendi dominici gregis ( encycli- 
cal). 973 

Pas de Calais, 505, 685 
PaSic. Nikola. 421 
Passage to India, A (Forster), 988 
Passarowitz, Treaty of, 33 
Passi hendaele, 375, 377, 477 
Passion According to St. John 
(Bach), 1036 

Passion According to St Matthew 
(Bach), 1036 

Passion of Saint Joan of Arc, The 
(film), 1035 
Pasternak, Boris L, 999 
Pasteur, I^uis, 9.35, 943, 958, 960 
Pasteunzation, 958 
Pastoral nomads, 671 
Pastoral Symphony (No. 3) (Wil- 
liams), 1046 
“Pastry War”, 234 
Pate, 128 

Patel, Vallabhbhai, 565 
Patents (see also Inventions; Tech- 
nology; suhiects ) 

Great Britain, 658, 661 
legislation, 661, 670 
Patents Act (1907) (G.B.), 281 
Paterson, William, 203, 260 
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Fathet Lao, 629, 630, 650 
Path of Thunder, The (Abrahams), 
1015 

PathoI<Ky, 957 

Patience (Gilbert and Sullivan), 
1041 

Patino, Simon, 746 
Patman Bonus Bill (U.S.), 447 
Paton, Alan, 1015 
Patrick, J. C., 754 
Patrimony of St Peter, 29 
Patriot Movement (Netherlands), 
28-9, 32 

Patriotic Youth (Fr.), 870 
Patrons of nusbandr>', 232 
Patterson, John Henry, 711 
Patterson, Robert P., 805 
PattiJn, Gen George S., 505-6, 510 
Pauker, Ana, 537 -8 
Paul I, Czar (Rus.). 27, 38-9, 167, 
176, 178 

Paul VI, Pope, 966, 974 
Paul, Pnnee (Serbia), 493 
Paul, Prince (Yugoslavia), 422 
Paul-Boncour, Joseph, 409 
Pauh, Wolfgang. 927, 929, 931 
Pauling. Linus, 938 
Paiilus, Gen. Friedrich von, 501 
PflL'anc pour unc Knfante Defunte 
(Ravel). 1043 
Pavel ic, Ante, 494 
Pavese, Cesare, 1001 
Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich, 953 
Pawnshops, 678 
Pawtucket ( R.I.), 665 
Paxton, Joseph, 1065 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff (1909) (U.S.), 
304 

Payri'i, Roberto J., 1022 
Paz Estenssoro, Victor, 606, 607 
PCC (Provincial Congress Commit- 
tees) (India), 457 
PCN (party, El Salvador), 610 
,iPDG (Parti Democratique dc Gui- 
n6e).613 

PDP (People’s Democratic Party) 
(Sudan), 619, 620 
Peace Con)s (U.S.),897 
Peace, Decree of (Russia), 426 
Peace Preservation Law (Japan), 
488 

Peace River, 799 

Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, UN 
Committee on, 652 
Peacekeeping Operations, UN Special 
Committee on, 651 

Peanuts (see also Ground nuts), 735 
Peart fisheries (Omani), 118 
Pearl Harbor. 490, 500, 50^’ 

Pearson, C Arthur, 1025 
Pearson, Lester, 603, 604, 605 
Liberals, 604 

Peasant Deputies (Russia), 427 
Peasant Party (Poland), 535 
Peasant Union (Bulgaria), 1032 
Pechiney (Fr.), 754-5 
Pechstein, Max, 1058 
Pediatrics, 956-7 

Pedro I (Dorn Pedro), emperor 
(Brazil), 60, 146, 24r 
Pedro II, emperor (Brazil), 146, 
247-9 

Pedro IV (Portugal), (Pedro I, of 
Brazil), 60, 146, 247 
Pedro V, King (Portugal), 147 


Peel. Sir Robert, 196, 197, 199, 200. 
217, 683 

Peel, Thomas, 263 
Peer Gynt (Grieg), 1042 
Peelers, Edward, 897 
Peggy Sfcu-Kirt (ship), 6 
Pegu, 100, 101 
Pegiiy, Charles. 993 
Peiper, T.uleusz, 1007 
Peit.iiho (China), 552 
Peixoto, Flonanu, 249 
Peking, 64, 317, 479, 489, 546, 
677, 893 > 

Communists. 545, 550, 556, 557 
occupation, 72, 1()2 
upij^ings, (55, 311 

Peking, Treaty of (1860). 72, 85. 
109 

Peking University, 480, 482 
Pella, Giuseppe, 522 
Pellagra, 939 

Felldas ct Mdhsande (Debussy), 
1043 

Pclleas ct M^ltsandc, Op. 80 (Faure), 
1043 

IVllegrini, Carlos, 245 
Pelletization, 800 
Pemaii, Jos^, 1022 
Pemba. 128 
agriculture, 673 
cconomu di'velopment, 673 
Pemberton, Cen John C , 229 
Pena, Luis Carlos Martins, 1022 
Penal colonies, 260, 264, 265. 675 
Penang, 103, 104, .569 
Last India Co , 104 
.Straits Settlements, 104 
Pendleton \ct (1883) (US ), 300 
Pendleton, George H., 2.30, 300 
Pendray, G Edward, 757 * 

Penicillin, 7.55, 962 
Peninsular & Oriental Line (P & O ), 
682, 697 

Peninsular W,ir, 143, 145 
Penn, I, Affonso, 249 
Pennsylvania 

Ann.ipolis Convention, 202 
child labor, 966 
education, 891 
Fries’ Rebi-llion, 207 
Gcttysbuig, 229-,30 
interstate relations, 202 
landholding, 662 
ratification, 203 
slavery, 15 
steam power, 664 
WTiiskey Rebellidh, 20.5-6 
Pennsylvania (Colonial) 

American Revolution, 11, 12 
government, 3 
rn.inufactiiring, 665 
Pennsylvania Evening Post, 1026 
Pennsylvania Mutiny, 13 
Pennsylvama Packet and Daily Ad- 
vertiser, 1026 

Pennsylvania Turnpike, 756 
Pennsylvania, Univenily of, 75.5-6 
“Penny newspaper” (GB.), 1025 
Penryn (G.B.), 197 
Pensacola (Fla.), 212 
Peons, 672 

People, Congress of the (19.55), 617 
People’s Action Party (Singapore), 
569 

People’s Bank (Rui.), 727 


People’s Chiimber (lEPCL ^35 
PcoHc’s Commissars. Council of 
(Rus.), 426, ^34-35, 54P 
People’s Daily (China), .547, 550, 
1033 

People’s Democratic Partv (PDP) 
(Sudiin). 619, 620 

People’s Democratic Republic^ (Al- 
hania), 529 

People’s Democriilic Repii'ilic (North 
Korea ) , sec Nortl r Korrj * 

People’s* Independence Vronf (Hun- 
gary), 533 

People’s National Congress (Br. 

Honduras), .571, 572 
People’s National Movement (PNM) 
(Tj-inidad), .571 
Pc‘ople’s Party (Austriu), 526 
People’s Partv (Biirhia)’ 462 
People’s Partv (Ger ), 405 
People's Partv (Siam), 464 
People’s Partv (Sierra Leone), 574 
People’.s (Populi.st) Partv (U.S.), 301 
“People’.s Police” (Pnissia), .588 
People’s Progre.ssive Party (Br. Gui- 
ana), 570 ff » 

People’s Republic (Bulgaria), 530 
People’s Republic (Korea), 588 
independence, 582 
Pec'ple’s Republic (Poland), .536 
People’s Repiiblica (Rumania), 537 
People’s R»<>ublic (Soulhem Yemen), 
independence, 581 

People’s United Front (Cevlon), 627 
People’s United Party (PUT) (Hon- 
duras), 571 
“People’s Will,” 292 
Pepe, Gen Gugliemo, 149 -.50 
Pepsi-Cola Building (N.Y.C.), 1068 
Peradeniva, 674 
Perak^ 104, 105, 346 , 

Perceval, Lord Spencer, 196 
Percival. Thoma.s, 964 
Perc'da, Jos6 Maria de, 1001 
lYreire brothers, 690, 691 
Perera, N. M., 460 
Perelz, 1. Leibiish, 1010 * , 

P^rez GalcI6s. Benito, 1001, 1021 
P^rez, Mariano Ospina, 607 
r^rier, Casiifiir, 137 * 

Periodic table of atomic weights, 936 
Perkin, William Henry, Oflfl 
Perils, 346, 35.5 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice (League of NatioffsJ, 
239, 3.35, 442, 652 
Permanent Health Organization, 
League of Nations, 401, 970, 
971 , 

Permanent Mandates Commission 
( League of Nations ), 401 
Permanent Military Committee 
( Brussels Treaty, London, 
1948), 586 

Pernambuco (Brazil), 59 
Pernicious anemia, 9.39 
Per6n, Juan Domingo, 605 
Per<\n, Maria Eva Duarte de, 605 
Peronism, 605 
Peronistas, 605 
P^ronne, 378 

Perovski, Gen. Count, 110 
Pe6n y Contreras, Jos£, 1022 
Ferret, Auguste, 1066 
Perrin. Jean, 923, 037 
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Perry, Beniamin, B86 
Perry, Comm. Matthew Galbraith, 
.•77-8 .. 

Perry, Capt. Oliver Hazard, 210 
Perry, Percival, L. D., 710 
Perie, Saint-John (Alexis Saint>L^ger 
UKer). 994 * 

Persh^g, Gen. John J., 376, 377, 
440, 450 

Persia (sec Iran, names, sub- 
Jects-', 110-13, 358-60, 466 
Afghanistin, 109-10, 358 
territories, 112 
art, 1057-8 
capitulations, 466 
.Caucasia, 112, 113, 168 
classicism, 1016 
communication.s, 112 
CommufTis'iii, 436 
concessions, 358, 359, 466 
counterrevolution (1908), 359-60 
dynasties, 110-11 
East India Co., Ill 
economic development, 742, 744 
Europeanization, 358-9 
extrntenitorialitv, 112 
finance, 359, 742, 796 
!Wh//inkenstein, Treaty of, 111 

foreign investment in, 358, 359, 
466, 744 

France, alliance. 111, 113 
Fundamental Law (Constitution) 
(1906), 359 
Georgia, 111, 113, 168 
government reform, 359 
Great Britain, 111 
alliance, 111-12 
Clarendon Note, 117 
economic relations, 466 
Russia, 112, 294, 354, 359, 360 
wars, llj, 112 
World War I, 466 
Gulistan, Treaty of. 111, 112, 
113, 168, 171-2 
Herat. 106-9, 112 
judiciary, 466 
Kakheti,J13 
Karahagh, 113 
Kartli, 113 

language, 1016 r 
League of Nations, 406, 466 
literature, 1016 
Litvinov Protocol, 437 
Majlis, 359-60 
military aid, 111-12, 358 
inodenusm, 1016 
name change, 466 
Napoleonic Era. Ill 
nationalism, 466 

newspapers and periodicals, 1016 

oil industry, 466 

poetry, 1016 

reforms, 486, 1016 

religion and religious institutions, 

no 

Russia 

Great Britain, 112, 294, 354, 
359, 360 
military aid, 358 
tcrntoriM, III, 112, 113, 168, 
172, 354 

wars. Ill, 112, 168, 171-2 
silver standard. 796 
Sistan. 358 • 

^ Soviet republic, 466 


Persia (CorU'd) 

Turkmanchay, Treaty of, 112, 
113, 172 

World War I. 466 
Zand dynasty, 111 
Persia, Loan Bank of, 742 
Persiali Cossack Brigade. 358, 359 
Persitin Gulf ’ 

Arabia, 469 
China, 789 

Great Britain. Ill, 112. 116-17, 
128 

Omani,; 127 
pu-acy, 112, 117 
World War I. 389 
World War II. 504 
Personal freedoms (see also human 
rights. Political and civil 
rights; subjects ), 844 
Communism, 847, 848 
Great Britain, 846 
Soviet Union, 847 

Peru, (see also names, subjects), 58, 
240-2, 453-4. 607 
agriculture, 820, 824 
AncAn, Treaty of, 243 
Andean Group. 639 
army, 607 

BogotA, Declaration of, 639 
Bolivia 

Confederation, 240 
war, 240, 241-2 
Chile, war with, 240, 241, 243 
constitution ( 1860), 240 
dictatorship, 241, 453-4 
economic development, 675, 740, 
785, 786. 820, 824, 827 
economic policy, 241 
economy, 241, 454 
Eciiador, 239, 240 
war, 454 

education, 240, 241, 892 
foreign trade, 639. 832 
free trade area, 639 
gold mining, 675 
Gran Colombia. 237, 239 
Guayaquil, 239 
handicrafts, 076 
independence, 58 
Indians, 51-3, 454 
r industry, 740, 827 
labor, 739, 783 
land reform, 824 

Latin American Free Trade Asso- 
ciation ( LAFTA ), 832 
liberalism, 240 
literature, 1002, 1003 
manufacturing, 676 
Montevideo, Treaty of, 639, 832 
nationalism, 58, 240-2 
newspapers and periodicals, 1032 
oil industry, 607, 785 
Pacific, War of the, 241 
parliamentary oligarchy, 241 
Quadruple Alliance (1866), 241 
raw materials, 675, 785, 786 
rebellion, 51-3 
reform, 607 

religion and religious institutions, 

240 

silver mining, 675 
social legislation, 454 
“socialism,” 454 
Spain 

intendancy, 53 


Peru Spain (Cont'd) 
war, 240-1 
steel industry, 827 
tariffs, 639 / 

textile industry. 676, 740 
United States, 454 
vanguard movement, 1003 
World War II. 454 
Peruvian-Bolivian Confederation, 

240, 242, 243. 244 
Pescadores Islands, 317, 558, 562 
Cairo agreement, 506 
Japan, 317, 562 
United States, 558 
Peschiera, 151 
Peshawar, 108 
Pessanha, Camiln, 1001 
Pestalorzi, Johann, 188, 888 | 

Pesthouse at Jaffa (Cros), 1052 
Pesti Hirlap (Hungary, periodical), 
164 

PAtain, Henn Phillippe, 371, 375-0, 
496, 516 

Peter I (the Great), Czar (Rus.), 
35-6, 113, 108, 885 
Peter III, Czar (Rus.), 30, 38, 42 
Peter I (Serhi.i), 300, 421 
Peter II, King (Yugoslavia), 422, 
493 

Peter and the Wolf, for narrator and 
orchestra, Op. 67 (Prokofiev), 
1046 

Peter Grmes, Op. 33 (Bntten), 1046 
Peterloo Massacre, 196 
Peters, Karl, 289, 339, 340 
Petersburg. Battles of, 230, 231 
Petersen, Nis, 1005 
PAtion, Alexandre, 61 
Petit, Alexis Ther^se, 914 
Petit journal, Le, 1028 
Petit Marseilles, Le (journal), 1029 
Petit Parisieti, Lc (newspaper), 1029 
Petit Pnnee, Le ( Saint-ExupAry ), 
995 

Petite Gironde, La (journal), 1029 
Petkov, Nikola, 530 
Petofi, Sandor, 1008 
Petrescu, Cezar, 1009 
PETROBRAS. 608 
Petrochemicals, 754, 755, 804 
government ownership, 838, 839 
Petrograd, 385-86, 425, 426 
Petrograd Soviet, 433 
Petroleum ( see also Oil industry ) 
energy production, world, 749, 
795 

imports, 763 
isopropyl alcohol, 754 
petrochemicals, 754, 755, 804 
products, exports, 797 
technology, 776 
United Stales, 763 
Petroleum Agreement (1948), 825 
Petroleum industry, see Oil industry; 

Petroleum 
Pelropolis, 698 

Petropolis, Treaty of (1903), 242, 
249 

Petrouchka (Stravinsky), 1045 
Petrovich, George (Karageorge), 155, 
157, 300 

Petrovsk (Ak Masjid), 110 
Pettigrew, Gen, James J., 229 
Peugeot, 709 

Pevsner, Antoine, 1061, 1063 
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Pe 2 et. Juan, 241 
Pfizer (Chas.) «c Co., 688 
Pflanzenmischlinge, Die ( Focke ) , 
646 

Pharmaceutical industry (see also 
Pharmaceuticals ), 804 * 

Kovemment ownership, 839 
Pharmaceuticals (see also Pharma- 
ceutical industry) 
antibiotics, 710 
development, 806-7 
food and drug laws, 304, 967, 
968 

formulae standardization, 970 
phannacopoeia, international, 970 
sulfa drugs, 755, 962 
s>TithetKs, 710, 755, 806, 961, 
I 962-3 

tranquilizers, 806-7, 954, 963 
vaccines. 710 

Phelps-Slokcs Commission to Africa 
(1921-2), 895 
Phenomenology, 984 
Phenomenology of Mind (Hegel), 
980 

Philadelphia, 7. 11. 664, 667, 687 
Ameriian Revolution. 11 
dispensaries, 963 
stock exchange, 669 
taxation and nonimportation, 5 ff. 
Philadelphia, College of, 964 
Philadelphia General (hospital), 964 
Philastre, 349 
Philike Hetairia, 155 
Philip, John, 270, 271 
Philip of Hes.se, 413 
Philippeville (Ff N Afr ), 388 
Philippi, Battle of, 227 
Philippine Organic Act (1902), 352 
Philippine Sea, Battle of, 508 
Philippine Scouts, 503 
Philippines (see also names, sub- 
jects), 106-7, 350-3, 463-4, 
630 

agriculture, 675, 820, 822, 823 
army, 503 
autonomy, 463-4 
Biacnabjto, Pact of, 351 
colonialism 
Spam, 350-1 

United States, 351-2, 442 
Commonwealth, 464 
Communism, 464, 630 
economic development, 675, 820, 
822. 823, 827, 828, 837 
economic policy, 106, 837 ff. 
elections, 352 
electrical industry, 828 
emigration, 881 
exports, 791 
foreign trade, 106, 791 
France, )06-7 
go\emment ownership, 837 
Great Bntain, 4, 51, 106 
Hukbalahap rebellion, 630 
independence, 442, 582, 630 
industry, 827, 828, 838 
iron industry, 838 
Japan, occupation, 464 
Katipunan revolution, 351 
labor, 783 

land reform, 630, 822 
Liga Filipino, 351 
literature, 351, 1014 
nationalism, 107, 350-2, 463-4 

SS 


Philippines (Coni'd) Philosophy (ConCdV 


newspapers and periodicals, 107, 
1033 

Organic Act (1902), 352 
Propaganda Movement, 351 
rat ism, 107 
raw materials. 675 
re‘3ellions, 107, 302, 351, 630 
religion and religious institutions, 
106, 107, 352 
Republic, 351 
Sabah, 630 

Schurman Commission, 351-2 
SEATO (Southea&t Asia Treaty 
Organization), 630 
shimung, 106 

Spain. 4, 39, 51. 106-7, 298 
colonialism, 350-1 
rebellions again.st, 107, 351 
republican liberalism, 350-1 
Spaniiih American War, 298, 351, 
353 

steel mdustrs', 827, 838 
Suez Canal. 107 
sugar cane. 838 
Sulu, 106-7 
textile industry, 838 
treaty ports. 106 
United States 
annexation. 302, 351, 353 
colonialism, 351-2, 442 
militars bases, 630 
parity, 630 
rebellion, 302 
World War I. 352 
World War II. 464. 503, 509 
Philippnhs (S Afr.), 272,273 
Phillip, Capt. Arthur, 260 
Phillips. M A . 755 
Phdo.?ophie (Jaspers), 984 i 
Philosophes (see also Enlighten- 
ment). 14-15, 36, 41, 42, 
59, 845 * 

Phtlosophischc Studicn (Ger., jour- 
nal). 951 

Philosophy (see also Religion and 
religious institutions, names) 
absolutism, 899, 902 
aesthetics, 983 
categorical imperative, 980 
creative evolution, 982 
Denmark, 984 
dialectical materialism, 980 
dualism, Cartesian, 898-9 
education theory and, 983 
empiridsm, 901, 902, 983-4 
existentialism, 98^ 

France, 981-2, 984 
Gennany, 979-80, 981-2, 984 
Great Britain, 979, 980-1, 983 
humanity, religion of, 981 
idealism 
Fichte, 980 
Hegel, 980 
Kant. 979-80 
Marx, 980 
Schelling, 980 

logical positivism (empiricism), 
901, 902. 983-4 

mechanism, materialistic, 898-9, 
900, 902 
metaphysics 
knowledge and, 983 
science and, 895, 900, 902 
monism, 900-1, 902 


nationalism and, 980 
nominalism, 901 , 

Overman ( Uhermen.vch), 982 
phennnenologv. 984 
political radicalism and, 980 
positivism, ‘901, 981 
pragmatism, 982 

ratioiMilism, 858-9, 901, 902, 903, 
904 

scientific, 981 
realisiVi, 983 
reformism and, 980-1 
relativitv of ethical systems, 982 
science anB, 898-902 
sensualism, 901, 902 
social Darwinism, 863, 976 
soeiologsS 981 

spirit, philosophy jf t!a^, 980 
sublimation, 982 
United States, 982-3 
utilitarianism, 980-1 
will. 981 

will to power, 982 
Zeifgeirf, 980 

Philosophy of History (Hr gel), 980 
Philosophy of Highf (Hegel), 980 
Phlogiston theory, 932-3 
Phnom IViih, 101, 102 
Phoenix Park (Dublin), 278, 279 
Phonographierte Tunesisrhe MeU 

odten ( Hornbostel ), 1048 

Photoelectricity, 924 
Photographic industry, film, 710 
Photumetria (Lambert), r.dO ,902 
l^ioton, 924 

Physical chemistry, 936-8 
(jiiantum methanics, 938 
Physicians. College of (Edinburgh), 
956 

Physics 

.icc?leration, 899 

atoms, partieles, molecules (see 
a/vo specific subjects), 913 
black-body radiation, 906-7, 
923-4 

caloric, 913-14 
Cartesian dualism, 898,' 90o 
classical, 912-23 

, correspondence, principle ' of, 
926-7 

diamagnetism, 921, 928' 
dynamics, 912-13 
earth, density of, 913 
elasticity, modulus of, 913 v 
electricity, 918-23 
electrodynamics. 910-22 
electromagnetics, 020-2 
electrostatics, 018-19 
energy, conservation uf, 914-15 
entropy, 915 
prol^bility and, 916 
thermochemistry, 937 
ether theory, 925 
equilibrium, 912-13 
ferromagnetism, 028, 029 
field theory, 921 
friction and heat, 914 
general relativity theory, 925 
gravitation, see also Gravitation, 
912,913,925 ** 
constant, 900 
heat, 913-16, 923-4 
inertia, 91S^ 913 
relativity theory, 925 
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Physic! (Cont'd) 

light (see also Light), 91^18 
928-4 , 

magnetism, 918-23, 928-9 
mass, 913 
mathematical, 909 
matter 

uonstruction of, 925-8 
properties of, 913 
mcchani s, 912-13, 924-5 
' meoliBnisl'c, 898-9, 900 
modem, 923-32 
molecular velocity, 916 
motion (see also Motion) 
laws of, 912 
» perpetual, 914, 915 
relativity theory, 925 
terrestrial, 898 
Newtonharf; 898 ff 
paramagnetism, 921, 928 
Platonism, 899 
quantum theory, 924, 926-7 
radioactivity and elementary par- 
ticles, 929-32 
reductive materialism, 898 
relativity, 924-5 

g(‘ometricaI approach to, 013 
JWir/r. f(ravitationai and inertial mass, 
913 

solid-state, 924 
special relativity theory, 925 
thermodynamics 
chemistry and, 936-7 
laws of, 914,915 
thermo^ectricity, 920 
time and motion, 899 
wave-particle duality, 924, 927 
Physiohftkal Optics (Helmholt/), 
951 

Physiology 

blood circulation, 939 
Con cycle, 957 
digestive system, 957 
electrodynamics, 919 
nvurophvsiology, 940-1, 957 • 

neuron Iheory,^ 940-1 
pathology, 956, 957 
psychology, 951 
scientific, 957, 958 
Pi meson, 931 ' 

Pi Fa Usin Fu (hi Tsu Fen), 1050 
Fi P’flP'u (Hua), 1050 
Piacenza, 149 
Piaget, Jean, 955 

P'lTno Concerto in A minor (Crieg), 

1042 

Piano Concerto in B fiat Minor, Op. 

23 (Tchaikovsky), 1041-42 
Piano ConcQ^o No. 2 in C minor 
(Rachmaninov), 1042 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in D minor 
(MacDowell), 1044 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in G minor. 
Op. 22 (Saint-Saens), 1043 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C major. 
Op. 26 (Prokofiev), 1046 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in D minor 
(Rachmaninov), 1042 
Piano (^intet in C minor. Op. 115 
(Faurfc). 1043 

Piano Quintet in F minor (Franck), 

1043 

Piano Trio (Ravel), 1043 
Piano Trio in D minor, Op. 49 
I (Mendelssohn), 1038 


^lave, Battle of, 378 
Piave River, 375, 378-9 
P’lbun Songgram, 464-5, 631 
Picabia, Francis, 1059 
Picard, 928 
PicaYdy, 378 

Picassj, Pablo, 10.59, 106.3-4 
Picavune (New Orlean.s), 1027 
Pichincha, Battle of, 57 
Pickel, Johann Georg, 666 
Pickens, Col. Andrew, 12 
Pickering, Timothy, 206, 207, 208 
Pickett, Grn. George E., 229 
Picnic on the Crass (Manet), 1054 
Pictet, Raoul, 710 

Pictures at an Exhibition (Mussorg- 
sky), 1041 

Pictures at an Exhibition (Ravel), 
1043 

Pietk, Wilhelm, 521 
Piedmont (sec also Sardinia), 149, 
671 

Austria, wars, 163, 165, 166 
Carbonari uprising, 150 
Central Italy annexation, 153 
constitution (II St.'ituto) (1848), 
151 

Crimean War, 152 
France, 26, 147 
government, constitutional, 846 
nationalism, 151 if. 
rebellion, 151 ff., 163 
Piedra de escdndolo, La (Coronada), 
1022 

Pierce, Charles Sanders, 982 
Pierce, Gen. Franklin, 220, 222-3 
Pierola, Nicolas de, 241 
Pierpont, Fiancis H., 225 
Pierrot Lunaire for Sprechgesang and 
u instruments. Op. 21 (Scho- 
enberg), 1045 

Pietermaritzburg /Natal), 272 
Pietism. 894 
Pigott, Richard, 279 
Pilgrim's Progress (Soga's translation 
into Xhosa), 1014 
Pillnitr, Declaration of, 20, 35 
Pillow, Gen. Gideon J., 220 
•Till, The," 807, 965 
Pilsen (GeT.),5Il 
rdsudski, Gen. JA/ef, 424-5 
Pinay, Antoine, 517 
Pincherle, Alberto, 1001 
Pinchot, Gifford, 304 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, 202, 
206, 207, 208, 209 
Pinckney, Henry L., 216 
Pinckney, Thomas, 206 
Pinckney Treaty (1795), 206 
Pincus, Gregory, 965 
Pindari war, 94 
Pinel, Philippe, 963 
Pinero, Arthur W., 1016-17 
Pines of Rome (Respighi), 1044 
Pinkney, William, 208 
Pinilla, Gen. Gustavo Rojas, 608 
Pinsk, 382, 384 
Pinsky, David, 1010 
Pinter, Harold, 1017 
Pinto, Anibal, 243 
Pinto, Francisco, 242 
Pion, 931 

Pioneer (St. Paul, Minn.), 1027 
Pioneer I, 808 
Pioneer IV, 808 


Pique Dame (Tchaikovsky), 1041 
Piracy 
Annnm, 65 
Black Flags, 349 
Bugis, 104 
China, 65 
Morocco, 202 

North Africa. 121, 202, 211 
Persian Gulf, 112, 117 
Sumatra, 344 
Tongking, 349 
Tripoli, 121, 202, 2ll 
Tunis, 121, 202,211 
Piraeus, 200, 385 
Pirandello, Luigi, 1021 
Pirates of Penzance (Gilbert and 
Sullivan), 1041 
Piscator, Erwin, 1020 
Pishavnri, Adih i, 1016 
Pissarro, Camille, 1054-5 
Pistol, 687 

Pitcaime, Archibald, 956 
Pitcairn, Mai John, & 

Pitchblende ore, radioactivity, 929 
Pitt, William (Earl of Chatham). 7, 
45. 46 

Pitt, William (the Younger), 48-9, 
194 

Pitts, Hiram and John, 684 
Pittsburgh Coal Co , 717 
Pittsburgh Gazette, 1027 
Pittsburgh Pact ( 1918), 419 
Pittsburgh Reduction Co , 710 
Pittsburg Landing, Battle of, 228 
Pius VI, pope, 19, 30, 31 
Pius VII, pope, 111, 147. 149, 150 
Pius VIII, pope, 150, 972, 973 
Pius IX. pope, 1.50 ff., 154, 287. 

298. 972-3 
Pius X, pope, 973 
Pius XI. pope, 407, 966, 973 
Pius XII, pope, 973-4 
PKI (Indonesian Communist Union 
[Party]), 461. 567 627, 628 
Plaatje, Solomon T., 1014-15 
Place tie la ('oncorde (Degas), 1055 
Pl.ice, Frantis, 965 
Pl.igne. 969, 970 
Plague, The (Camus), 984 
Planck, Max. 923, 924 
Planets, see Astronomy and cosmol- 
ogy, names 

Planets. The, Op. 32 (Holst), 1046 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, 965 

Planning Commission (Fr.), 516 
Planning, Urbanizing, and Zoning 
Board (Puerto Rico), 794 
Plantation agriculture (see also Agri- 
culture) 

Africa, 734 
Asia, 734 

Central America, 745 
Latin America, 734-5 
labor, 737 

Netherlands East Indies, 745 
South (U.S.),661,662 
West Indies, 660 
Plassey, battle of, 87 
Plastics, 751, 755 
first, 710 
resins, 807 
synthetic, 751, 755 
Platt Amendment (1901) (U.S.), 
303 
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Plattsburg(N.Y.).210, 211 
Playboy of the Western World, The 
(Synge), 1017 
PlayfaiJ* John, 950 
Plaza Gutierrez. Leonidas, 240 , 

Pleasure Dome of Kublai Khan 
(Griffes), 1044 
Pleiku, 594 
Pleven, Battle of, 292 
Pleven, Ren6, 516, 634 
Plimsoll, Samuel, 278 
Plisnier, Charles, 995 
PLN (National Liberation Party) 
(Costa Rica), 610 
Ploesti oil fields. 510 
Plombite, 140, 152-53, 166 
Plough and the Stars, The (O’Casey), 
• 1017 

Plows. 661-2, 655, 674, 684 
Pneumatic tire, 681 
PNM (People’s National Movement) 
(Tnnidad).571 

PNR (PRI) (National Revolutionary 
Party) (Mez ), 450 
Pobedonoslsev, K. P., 886 
Pocket theaters, 1022 
Podesta, Jose J , 1022 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 989 
Poem for Flute and Orchestra 
(Gnffes). 1044 

Poem of Ecstasy, Op. 54 (Scriabin), 
1042 

Po^rm* for violin and orchestra 
(Chausson), 1043 
Poetry ( see also Literature ) 
academic, 991 
aestheticism, 997 
Africa. 1014, 1015 
Arabia, 1016 
Argentina, 1002 
Australia, 989 
Austria, 163 
automatic writing, 994 
Bantu, 1014 
Belgium, 1006 
Bengali, 1013 
Bolivia, 1002 
Brazil, 1002 ff 

British Commonwealth, see specific 
countries 

Canada. 988-9, 995 
Chile, 1002, 1003 
China, 1011 

classicism, 985, 996, 1000, 1004 

Congo, 1015 

“confessional," 991 

crt'puscolare, 1000 

Cuba, 1003 

culterantsrno, 1002 

Czechoslovakia, 1007, 1008 

Denmark, 1005 

expressionism, 997 

Finland, 1006 

France. 992-4 

French Guiana, 1015 

futurism, 1000 

Germany, 995-6, 997 

Great Britam, 985-6, 987 

Greece, 1009, 1010 

Guinea, 1015 

Gujarati, 1013 

Hebrew, 1010 

hermetic, 1000 

Hindi, 1013 

Hungary, 1008 


Poelr) (Cont'd) 
imagism. 987, 990 
impressionism, 1006 
India, 1012. 1013 
Indonesia, 1014 
Ireland. 985. 986, 987 
Iti^y, 1000 
Japan, 1011-12 
Latin- America, 1002 ff. 

Lebanon, 1016 

Marathi, 1013 

Marxism, 987, 994 

Mexico. 1002. 1003 

modernism (nwdemtvmo), 1002-3 

nationalism, 1008 

neoijjassicism, 9.S5-6. 1000, 1007 
Netherlands. 1005, 1006 
Nicaragua, 1002 
Nigeria, 1015 
Norway, 1004-5 

Parnassmmsm, 993, 995, 1002, 
• 1003 
Persia, 1016 
Poland. 1007 
Portugal, 1001 2 

ronianticisin, 985-6, 1000, 1001, 
1007, 1009 
Rumania, 1008-9 
Russia, 998 
Senegal, 1015 
Serhi.i. 163 
Skamandrite, 1007 
South Africa, 1014 
Soviet Union, ,543, 999 
Spam. 1001 

surrealism, 993-'!, 1001, 1008, 
1009 

Sweden 1004 

symbolism, 993, 995, 1002, 1003, 
1006 tf., 1012 
Thailand, 1014 
ultraistaf, 1003 • 
underground, 991 
United States, 989, 990-1 
Urdu. 1012-13 
Urugua>, 1002 

Vanguard (Lat Amer ), 1003-4 
Vtmguard (Poland), 1007 
Victonanisin, 986 
Western Africa, 1015 
Yiddish. 1010 
Yoruba, 1015 
Yugoslavia 1009 
Zulu, 1014 

Poetry (maga/ine), 1028 
Poggendorff, Johann, 915 
Pogodin, Nikolai F.,*1021 
Pohjoln’s Daughter, Op. 49 (Sibelius 
1042 

Poincar^, Henri, 910, 911 
Poincar^, Raymond, 285, 363, 402-6 
Point 4 program, 598, 814, 897 
Pointillism, 1056 

Poisson, Simeon Denis, 913, 917, 
919 

Pola, 398 

Poland (see also names, subjects), 
43-4, 424-5, 535-7 
agriculture, 820, 822-3 
Air Force, 491 
anti-semitism, 509, 537 
Army, 491 
Austria, 43 
partition, 32-3, 38 
territories, 43-4, 415, 424 


Poband (Cont'd) ^ • 

Br^t-Litovsk Tre.ity, 387 
China, People’s Reitiblic of, *<51 
cnicm.i, 1035 
coal ntmiug, 785, 824 
COMECO!^ 536, 814 
Cominform, 586 

Communism, 528, 536-7, ^86, 
tM8, 872 

"confederations," 43 
const it|^it ion, 847 * 

constitution ( 1791 ), 4^ 
constitution ( 1815), 170, 172 
constituliog ( 1952), 536 
Courland, 38 
Czechoslovakia 
nllianop, 419 
neutrality, 425 ^ ^ 

Soviet invasion, 537 
territories, 414, 424 
Danzig, Free State of, 491 
dictatorship, military, 425 
economic development, 536, 689, 
751, 774, 785, 820, 822-3, 
824. 827, 837 
education, 44 
emigration, 881, 882 
Enlightenment. 44 
fascism, 868 « 
finance, 796 
fine arts, 1058, 1061 
foreign aiW, 835 
foreign policy, 43, 425, 537 
France 

alliance, 404, 425 
Nazi invasion, 413-14 
Galicia, 44, 415, 424 
Germany , 
alliances, 411 
constitutionalism, 847 
iri/asion by, 414-15, 491, 494 
territories, 424 
government, 43 
communist, 535 ff. 
constitutional, 847 
in exile, 535 
liberum veto, 43, 44 • 
reform, 44, 170, 425 
Great Britain, 403 
Nazi mansion, 413-14 
Home Armv, 510 , 

human and civil rights, 170 
independence, 379, 424 
industiy, 536, 8^7 
kingdom of, 170, 173 
labor, 783 

land reform, 536, 784, 822 
landholding, 537 
language. 170, 172 • 

League of Nations, 406, 425 
liter.iture, 1007 
Lithuaitia, 38, 44 
territories, 424 
Little Entente, 425 
Litvinov Protocol, 437 
Locarno Agreements, 405-6 
Lublin government, 535-6 
monarchy, 43, 44 

Munchengratz, Treaty of, 172, 
189 • 

music, 1042 

nationalism, 424, 1007, 1042 
nationalities and minorities, 43. 
425 • 

German, expulsion, 536 
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Poland (Ctmt’d) 
nationalization, 530 
nf^xla.ssiciJirT', 1007 
newspapers and periodicals, 1032 
oil, 491 

Orftanic Statute of 1832, 172 
Pans, Treaty of ( 181 J), 170 
paMitions 

1st, 32, 37, 43 
2nd, i\2, 38. 44 
’ .'kd, 32. 38, 44 

Nazi-Sftviet, 425, 491 
People’s Republic, 536 
poetry, 1007 

political and civil rights. 536, 537 
population, 43, 44 
Poznai'i, 44 

post-World War II, 528, 535-7 
Potsdam^ afireeAients, 530 
Prussia, 43, 132, 108, 180, 424 
partition, 32. 38 
territories, 32, 38, 43-4 
radio sets, 1035 
Radom, Confederation of, 43 
railroads, 689 

raw materials. 751, 774 785, 824 
realism, 1007 

'**»"** fligion and religious institutions, 
37. 43, 44. 425, 536, 537 
Riga, Treaty of, 4i4 
romanticism, 1007 
Rumania alliances, 421 425 
Russia, 30, 43, 44 
constitution (1815), 170, 172 
partitions, 32, 37, 38, 43-4 
Polish succession, 36, 43 
rebellions, 37, 38, 44, 172, 
174-5 

territories, 38, 43-4 
war, 44 

St. Petersbqrg, Treaty of, 43 
Saxony, 31 

social .stiuctiire, 43, 44 
Soviet Union, 437 
allinncea, 425 * 

intervention, 536-7 
nonagression pact, 425 
post-war relations, 528, 535-7 
territories, 424, 536 
uprising, 551 , 

World War II, 509-10 
Stalinism, 536 
steel industry, 827 
student riots, 537 
tuccession crisis, 36, 43 
■ symbolism, 1007 
television sets, 1035 
Teschen (THin), 415, 424 
transportation, 689 
Ukraine, 3^, 43 

Versailles, Treaty of (1919), 424 
Vilna, 424 

Wanaw Treaty Organization 
(Warsaw Pact), 528 fF. 

West Prussia, 43, 44 
White Russia, 44 
World War I. 387 
Gennany, 380 
Russia, 380, 381 
World Wan 
casualties, 871 
governments in exile. 535 
Jewish uprising, 509 
resistance, 509- ICh- 
Yalta agreements, 535 


Polenz, Wilhelm von, 997 
Police Reserve (Japan). 562 
Polignac Agreement (1823), 213 
Polignac, Prince Auguste Jules Ar- 
mand Marie de, 137, 274 
Polibmyelitis, 807, 9.59, 961 
Polish Corridor. 414, 424, 491 
Poli4h-Prussian Alliance (1790^ 44 
Politaken (Denmark, newspaper), 

1031 

Politburo (China), 482 
Politburo (Soviet), 432, 434, 435, 
4.7.8. 5.37, 541 

Political and civil rights {see also 
Human rights; subjects), 844 
Algeria. 470 
Australia, 632 
British Honduras, 328-9 
Bulgaria, 5.30 
Canada. 7, 253 ff . 604 
Colombia, 237 ff. 

Germany, 287, 288 
Great Britain, 45. 46, 196, 201, 
520. 846 
Greece, 527-8 
Guadeloupe, 251 
Hungary, 534, 5.35 
Japan, 31.3, 315, 316, 490, 

.560-1, 846 
Martinique, 251 
Mexuo, 4.50-1,609 
Portugal. 526 
South Africa, 616-17 
Soviet Union, 847 
Spam, 52.5-6 
Steppes, 353 
Transvaal, 327-8 
Tunisia, 612 
Turkestan, 353 

United States, 206-7, 208, 212, 
231 ff . 44.3, 448, 598, 600, 
601, 854 
Uruguay, 451 

Political Bureau (Bolshevik Party), 
426 

Political Council (of KMT), 482 
Political Manifesto (1960) (Su- 
karno), 628 

Political Rights of Women, Conven- 
tion of, 648 

Yfolitika (Yugoslavia, newspaper), 

1032 

Polk Doctrine, 218 
Polk, Gen. Leonidas, 228 
Polk, James K., 234 
Mexican War, 219-20 
Oregon, 219, Z!>8 
U.S. President. 218-21 
Pollock, Jackson, 1061 
Pollution, 967 
Polly case, 208 
Polonium, 929 

Polynesian (newspaper) (Hawaii), 
1027 

Pombal. SebastiSo, Marques de, 40, 
59 

Pomerania 
Denmark, 177, 179 
Sweden. 176, 177, 179 
Pomp and Circumstance, Op. 39 (El- 
gar), 1042 

Poncela, Enrique, 1022 
Ponchielli, Amilcare, 1040 
Pond, Peter, 255 


Pondicherry, 88, 582 
Foniatowski, Stanislas, 36, 43 
Ponies, see Draft animals 
Pont-Aven (Brittany), 1056 
Ponte, Lorenzo da, 1039 
Pi'Aitiac’s Rebellion, 4 
Pontifical Biblical Commission, 973 
Pontine Marshes, 30, 408 
Poona, 90. 91, 93, 331 
Poona, Treaty of, 94 
Poor Law Amendment Act (G.B.), 
861 

Poor Richard^s Almanack (Franklin), 
989 

“Pop" art, 1062, 1064 
Pope, Alexander, 98,5, 900 
Pope, Gen John, 228 
Populatrc, Le (newspaper), 102^ 
Popular Democratic Party (P.R.), 
573 

Popular Front 
Chile, 452 

China, 432, 4.39, 481-2 
France. 412, 437. 439, 765, 770, 
870 

Spam, 412, 4,39 

Popular Republican Movement 
(MRP) (Fr.). 516, 517 
"Popular sovereignty," 221, 222 
Population 
Africa, 874 
Algeria. 122.334 

age composition, 867, 879, 880, 
881 

agricultural, 797 

Algeria, 275 

Angola, .578 

Argentina, 449 

Asia, 675-6, 874 

Australia. 63 1 -2, 67.5-6, 732-3 

Berlin, 290 

birth control, 965-6 

lurth rates, 875, 877-9 

Brazil, 880 

British West Indies, 329 
Canada. 2.54, 603 
Cape Colony, 269 
Ceslon, 880 
Chile, 449 

China, 550, 674, 675. 880 
Colombia, 880 

death rates, 876, 877, 879-80 
developing countries, 875 
Europe, 664, 874 ff. 

France, 664, 849-51, 859, 867, 
872, 875 ff. 

Germany, 189, 290, 849-51 
colonies, 394 

Great Britain, 656, 849-50, 

875 ff. 

growth, 849-51 
annual, 874, 876 
agriculture, 850-1 
natural increase, 876, 880 
India, 675, 880 
industrialization, 859 
infant mortality, 877, 880-1 
Ireland, 859 
Japan, 674, 675. 880 
life expectancy, 859, 878, 881 
Middle America, 874 
middle class, 859 

migration (see also mobility), 
850-1, 881-3 
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Population {Cant'd) 
mobility. 663. 664. 676. 859, 
881-3 

odonialism, 874 
Netherlands, 880 
New Zealand, 268 
nonindustrial countries. 875 
North America. 874 
Oceania. 874 
Poland, 43. 44 
Portugal, 880 
Russia, 733, 875 ff. 

South America, 874 
Soviet Union, 875 ff. 

Spain, 880 
Sweden, 879 

United States, 664, 849. 851. 
875 ff 

urnanizalion (st'c aha Urbaniza- 
tion). 656. 663, 664. 849-52 
Venezuela, 880 
vit.il st.itistn.s. recorditift, 801 
Wales, 656, 875 ff 
Western Europe, 664, 849-51, 
859 

world. 874, 877 ff. 

YuKoslavM, 880 
Russia. 292 

United Slates, 301, 866 
Populist Party (Greece), 527 
Populist-Socidl Democrat-Communist 
government (Ausln.i), 526 
Porcel.iin, 677 

Portiy atul Prsv (Gershwin), 1018, 
1047 

Port Arthur, 294, 308. 318. 513, 
744 

Port Moresby (P.ipua), 508 
Port Roval (SC ), 12. 227 
Portal, Sir Gerald, 340, 341 
Portalcs Pala/uelos, Diego, 242-3 
Port-au-Printe, 61 
Porter, Cole. 1018 
Porter, Katherine Anne. 991 
Porter, Gen Peter D., 209 
Portland leinent (see aha Cement 
industry), 681 

Portland, William Henrv Cavendish, 
duke of, 49, 194 

Porto Alegre Stock Exthange, 790 
Porto Novo, 312 

Portrait of a Lady, The (James), 
990 

Portrait of tfir Artist as a Young 
Man. A (jovee), 988 
Portrait of Zola (Manet), 1055 
Portsmouth { N H ). 7 
Portsmouth (Nil) Peace Confer- 
ence (1905), 304 

Portsmouth, Treaty of (1 >05), 294, 
118, 321, 744 

Portugal (see also names, subjects), 
39, 40 41, 141-7, 526 
agriculture, 820 
Angola, 335, 336, 526, 578 
hanks and banking, 677-8 
Brazil. 59-60, 145-6 
court in, 60, 145-6 
independence, 60, 146 
rebellion, 59 

CEEC (Committee of European 
Economic Cooperation), 586 
Ceylon, 98-9 
colonialism, 3 
administration, 59 


Portugal' colonialism (Con/'d) 

Africa. 335, 338, 526, 578, 673 
Congo, 336 

constitution (1822), 146 
constitution (Charter) (1836), 
146 a 

Additional Act (1852), 146-7 
cctistitution (1838), 146 , 

East Africa. 127 

economic development, 671, 675, 
677-8, 683. 820, 827 
economic poluy, 794 
economy, 40 
emigration, 881, 882 
European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), 636. 813 
fnsJsm, 869 

6nancc, 643. 677-8. 796,811 
foreign trade, 678, 813 
Fontaimbleaii, Treaty of (1807), 
141 -2, 145 
Frgnce 

alliatue, 144 
revolts, 145 
war. 41. 143 
French Revolution, 41 
government 

constitutional, 298 
repiihlicanisiii, 846 
Great Britain 
Africa, 3.38 

allianee. 39, 40-1, H4 
Congo, .336 

Napiileonie wars, 132, 145 
Historic .ds. 147-8 
India, 87 
industrv, 827 

laMgue of ArriUHl Neutr.ditv, 13 

literature, 1001-2 

Mac ao, 5.57 

medicine, 963 

Micpielite Wars, 1 16 

Morocco, 121 • 

Mo/anihi(iue, 335, .526 
N.ipol«.onic Era, .59 60, 1.32, 

14.5-6 

newspapers and periodicals, 1031 
North Atlantic '1 reals (3igani/a- 
tioii (NA'IO), .586 7 
Orgam/.ition for Europe.ui Eo- 
nornu (aHiperation (DPiE(JL 
.586, 636 

I’aris, Tre.'ily of ( 1763), 39 
PenmsnI.ii War, 145 
poetrs. 1001-2 
politic. d and civil rights, 526 
popnI.itioM, 880 
Portuguese* Guinea, 526 
Quadruple Alliance (18.34), 144, 
146 

raw m.iten.ils, 675 
Rc*geiierate)rs, 147-8 
religion and religious institutions, 
298, 972 
republic, 298 
revolts, 146, 298, 520 
Revolution of 1836, 146 
romanticism, 1001 
Sacramento, 39 
seeiinty, internal, 526 
Siam, 104 

social structure, 298 
Spain 

alliance, 41, 144 
territories, 39 


Portug.al Spain (Conf’d) 
war, .39, 41,^ A 
Spanish war, 40-1 
steel induslrs, 827 
tanffjL 813 
Transvaal. 272 
War of the^Oranges, 141 
World War I. 377 
man pow-er. 36.8 

Portuguese Africa (see* also names, 
subiects). 577-8 

Portuguese Guinea ( Bissau )T 335, 
578, .579 • 

economic clevelopnient, 837 
Portuguese Uulia, 582 
Portuguese Repulilie. 298 
Portuguese Timor, 582 
PoscA (Poinart). 32. 44, 170, 188 
Poscusi't, I.i’s (Seiir§l),j(^6 
PositiMsin, 901 
Positrons, 928, 930 
Pi)sse, Count Arvicl, 177 
Possihilist Partv ( Fr ), 284 
Post (Ciiuinn.iti), 1027 
Po\i ( Kentiukv ), 1027 
Post-Dixfiatih (St. Louis), J027 
Post Office Savings Bank (India), 
698 

Post Office Savings Bank (Vienna) 
(Wagner), 1066 
Postal Services 
Arab League, 640 
GrcMt Hiltam, 658, 682 
India, 97 

steam vessels, 697 
Swit/eilaiul, 184 
United Slates, 204 
Univeisal Postal Union (UPU), 
647, li% 

Postinipressiomsm, 105.5-7 
painting, 1055-7 
Postnlhantu ism 
Bohemia, 104.3-4 
Franc e. 1012-3 
Germ.mv, 1043-4 
music, 1042-3, 1044 
I’ot.ish, 686, 710, 711 
Potato Eaters', The (\^n •Gogh), 
10.50 

I’c^t.iloes 
* aereage, (?5.5 
Europe , 662 

Potemkin (Hus. h.ittleship ), 295 
Potemkin, fJrigori, 38 
Potgic-tri, Aiidries.Hc'ndrik, 271, 272 
Potomac River, 067 • 

Potsdam Coniereoce and Dcclara* 
turn, 648 

Czechoslovakia, 531 
Gc*nnanv, .520-1 
Ilungarv, 531 
Japan, .590, 513-15 
Korea, *487, 588 
Poland, 536 
Hunianiii, 537 
Sucletcn Germans, 531 
Pottawatomie Creek, 223 
Poltmger, Sir Henry, 67, 68 
Pottsville (Pa. ), 680 
Poll jade, Pierre, 518 
Poulenc, Francis, 1046* 

Pound, Ezra, 990 

Pour et contre, Le (Abb6 Provost), 
1029 ^ 

Poverty Bay U^.Z.), 268 
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' f ' ' 

Poyningli* Law, see Statutes of Drog- 
heda ' 

Poza,, Rica (Mexico), 907 ' 

Pozfiai^ Army, '491 

PoznaA (Posen) (Pol), 32, 44, 170, 
5.30 ' 

Pompidou, Georges, 511^19 
PPA (Parti du People Algerien), 
" 470 

PPA (Parti Populaire Algerien), 573 
e®PP (Pwple’s Progressive Party) 
(Br. Guiana), 570 ffi 
Pra Abhaimani (Soutom Bhu), 1014 
Prace (Czechoslovakia, newspaper), 
1032 

practical Treatise nn Diseases of 
Children (Rilliet), 957 
Pradier, James, 1062 ' 

Prado, Munyel, (?07 
Prada, Manano, 240, 241 
Pragmatic sanction, 33, 144 
Pragmatism, 982 

Pragmatism, a New Name for Some 
Old Ways of Thinking 
(James), 982 

Prague, 104. 379, 418-19, 511, 587 
Pan-Slav movement, 190 
.World War II. 531 
Prague, Congress of (1813), 101 
Prague. Peace of (0866), 167, 193 
Prajadhipok, King (Siam), 464 
Prakaram/i, 1024 
Prasad, Rajendra, 565 
Pratolini, Vasco, 1001 
Pratt, Fi\ncis A., 688 
Pratt fit Whitney, 688 
Pratt, Fletcher, 757 
Pratt, Gen. Thomas, 268 
Pravda (Soviet newspaper), 542, 
545, 1031 

PRC (People’s Hepuhlic of China) 
(see^ilso China), 545^67 
Prehisth, Raul, 638 
Preemption Act (1841) (U.S.), 085 
Prilude d TAprh-midi d’un Faupe 
' (Debusfv). 1043 
Priludes (Debussy), 1043 
Priludvs, Les ( Liszt ) , 1037 
Prensa, La (Buenos Aires, news- 
o paper), 1032 , 

Prepa^tory Disarmament Coinmis- 
skn (League of Nations); 
406 

Pre-Raphaelite school, 986 
Rtesbyters, 974 , 

'Presrott, Col. William, 9 
Presidency DanKs (India), 790 
Presidential Succession Act (1886) 
(U.S.).300 

Presidium (Soviet), 541-3 
Press (Cleveland), 1027 
Press (New York), 1027 
Press (Pittsburgh), 1027 
Press Council (G.B.), 1026 
Press, freeilom of (see also Political 
and civil riglits ) 

Denmark, 42, 179 
Great Britain, 46, 846 
Sweden, 177 

Pressburg, Treaty of (1805), 132, 
147,' 160-1 

Presse, Die (Austria, newspaper), 
1031 

Presse, La (France, newspaper), 
1028 


Presses, printing, 687 
Prestes, Luis Carlos, 453 
Preston, William C , 217 
Pretnriiis, Andries, 272 
Pretorius, Marthinus, 273, 274 
Prqf'entive Detention Act (1958) 
(Ghana), 613 

Preiji^ssisch-Eylau, Battle of, 168f 

Prfivert, Jacques, 994 

Provost, Abb^, 992, 1029 , 

Prevost, Gen. Augustine, 12 

Prevost, Sir George, 211 

Prevost, Jean Louis, 944 

Price, GAirge, 571 

Pride and Prejudice (Austen), 986 

Pridi Banomyong, 464-5, 631 

Priestley. Joseph. 902, 919, 933 

Prieto, Joaquin, 242 

Prilep, 387 

Prim, Gen. Juan, 145 

Pnmato, II (Gioberti), 150 

Primitive Methodists, 974 , 

Primitivism, 1057 

Prince Edward Island (Can.), 253, 
254, 258, 322. 603 
Prince Igor (Borodin), 1041 
Pnnee of Wales, II.M S . 503 
Princess Ida (Gilbert and Sullivan), 
1041 

Princeton, Battle of, 11 
Princ ip, Gavrilo, 363 
Prmcipta (Newton), 898, 899, 901, 
902-903.910.912,913 
Principia Mathematica ( Russell ) , 
911,983 

Principien der Mcchanik in ncuem 
Zaimimmenhangr, Die 

(Hertz). 913 

Principles of Natural Knowledge 
(Whitehead), 983 

Principles of Pcaaiul Coexistence 
(Panrha Shila), 625 
Principici philotophiae (Dcscartc's), 
898 

Principles of Psychology (James), 
1890, 952 

PnncipIcs of Scientific Management 
(Taylor). 718 

Principles of Topological Psychology 
(Lewm), 953 
, Pringle, Sir John. 957, 969 
Pringsheim, Nathaniel, 944 
Printing 

Africa, 1014 
Arabia, 1013, 1015 
Burma, 1013 
Printing industry 
linotype, 711 
presses, rotary', 687 
Pnnz Eitel Friedrich (German 
raider), 397 
PRI (party, Mex.), 609 
Pripel Marshes, 383 
Pritchard affair, 139 
Prithui. 1024 

Pnttwitz, Gen. Maximilian von, 379- 
80 

Privy Council (Canada), 782 
Privy Council (Jap.), 316, 488 
Prix Goncourt, 1015 
Pnx de Rome, 1051 
Priz/etti, Ildebrando, 1044 
Probability theory, 908, 911 
mechanics and, 916 
Problems of Leninism (Stalin), 434 


Process and RedlHy (Whitehead), 
983 

Proclam.-ition of 1763 (CB.), 4, 253 
Procter fii Gamble, 688 
Proctor, Gen. Henry A., 210 ' 
“production Movement” (China), 
485 

Professional Front, 620 
Professions, 859 
"Profumo Affair” (G.B. ), .520 
Program music, 1037, 1042-4 
Progresistas (Sp ), 144-5 
Progressive (“Bull Moose”) Party 
(U.S.). 305 

Progressive Conservative Party 
(Can ), 603, 604 

Progressive Party ((3cr.), 192, 287 
Progressive Party (jap.), 316, 561 
Progressive Party (S Afr.), 617’ 
Progressive Theater (Japan), 1024 
Prohibition 

New Zealand, 478 
United States (18th Amendment; 
Volstead Act), 443, 444, 446, 
867 

Protiibitnrv Bill (CB.), 46 
Project Mmiiry, 808 
Project Nike, 805 
Project Rand, 805 
Prokhorov, Alexander, 805 
Prokofiev, Sergei, 1046 
Prole do hihe (Baby’s Family) 
(Villa-I^bos). 1048 
Proligomena to Any Fiiftire Meta- 
physics (Kant), 979 
Prometheus Poem of Fire, Op. 60 
(Scriabin), 1042 

PronK’ffuMs Unbound (Shelley), 986 
Promotion of Bantu Si'lf-Government 
Act (1959), 617. 

Piopaganda Movement (Philippines), 
351 

Property rights ( sec also Land re- 
form, Landholding, Political 
and civil rights ) 

Africa, 844 
(onstitutions, 844 
Kenya, 844 
Latin America, 844 
Mexico, 844 
minerals, 844 
natural, 841 
private, 844 
socialism, 844 
Sc»viet Union, 844 
ProphHe, Le (Meyerbeer), 1040 
Prophet, The (Gibran), 1016 
Protectionist Party (Australia), 324 
Proteins and ammo acids, 938 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 193, 
201 

“Protestant Ethic,” 671 
Protestantism (see also sects), 974-6 
Biblical criticism, 975 
Canada, 253 

China, 68 ’ 

church-stale relations, 193, 860-1 
crisis (Krisis) theology, 976 
ecumenicalism, 976 
France, 976 

Germany. 31, 32, 287, 975 
Great Britain, 193, 661, 671 
860-1, 864-5, 974-6 
Hapsburg Empire, 34 
Ireland, 48. 49, 193, 198, 201 
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Protestantism (Cont’d) 

Labour movement. 864-5 
liberalism, 975, 976 
mi^le class, 860-1 
missionanes, 128, 266, 974, 976 
Neo-orthodoxv, 976 • 

Netherlands, 181, 976 
New Zealand, 266 
rationalism, 858 

reformism, 976 I 

Scotland, 974, 976 
Switzerland, 976 
United Stales, 974-6 
Protet, Adm. L^ipold Auguste, 78 
Protons, 930, 931 
antiproton, 930 
Protoplasm, 942 
Proudhon, Pierre, 863, 864 
Proust, J .L., 933 
Proust, Marcel, 994 
Prout, William, 936 
Provence, Comt»> de, 24 
Provident I ssimus Deui (encyclical, 
1893), 973 

Province Wellesley, 103, 104 
Straits Settlements, 104 
Provincial Assembly (Taiwan), 558 
Provincial Congress Committees 

(PCC) (India), 457 
Provincial Congresses (Amer Col.), 
7. 10 

Provisional Assembly ( Czechoslo- 

vakia ), 4 19 

Provisional Govemmenl (Hanoi), 

463 

Provisional Government (Russia), 
426 

Provisional National Assembly (Bo- 
hemia and Hungary), 415 
Provisional People’s Consultative 

Congress (Indonesia), 628 
Prozess, Der ( Kafka ) , 998 
PRUD (Party, El Salvador), 610 
Prudhomme, Siillv, 993 
Pris, Boleslaw, 1007 
Prussia (see also Germany, names, 
subjects 

agriculture, 662-3 
Alsace, 283, 287 
Altm.irk, 186 

Armed Neutrality, League of, 167, 
177-8 
army, 850 
Austria 

alliance. 20, 161, 166, 192 
Gastein, Treaty of, 192 
territories, 32, 35, 193 
wars, 32, 34, 36, 154, 166-7, 
192-3 

banks and banking, 668, 691 
Basel, Treaty of (1795), 25, 32 
Bavana, 32, 34 

Bavarian Succession, War of, 32 
Berlin, Convention of ( 1833), 172 
business organization, 186, 670-1, 
691 

Chaumont, Treaty of, 161, 102 

communism, 872 

Congress of Vienna ( 1814 ), 170 

Continental System, 132 

Denmark 

terntones. 166, 179, 180 
war, 166, 180 
Deutscher Bund, 165 


Prussia (Conf’d) | 

economic development. 662-3, i 
667, 670-1, 689, 691 
economic policv, 186-7, 189, 

670-1, 692, 718 
education, 188. 886-7 
emperor, Gennan, 286 
Ikiiightenment, 31-3 
entrepreneurs, 670 
5th Coalition, 132-3 
finance, 691 
1st coalition, 49 
foreign trade, 691 
4th Coalition, 132 
France 

alliames, 169 
* |!ms Telegram, 193 
territories, 132. 168, 186, 283, 
287 

wars. 20 ff , 25, 35. 193 
Fraiico-Pnissuin W.u, 193, 282-3 
F^iinkfiirt, Treats of, 283. 287 
Fremh Revolution, 20 6, 25, 32 
Furstenbund (League of Gennan 
Princes). 32 

eastern. Treats of. 166, 192 
Cermati Liberalioii, War ol. 188 
German uuificntitin (s<e aho Ger- 
mans, subjects ), 185 ff 
predominant e, 188. 189-90, 

191 
Geniiany 

empire. 286 ff 
government, 31 ff., 856-7 
ndmini.strative reforms. 187-H 
Great Riitam 
alliance, 32. 48 9 
guilds, 186, 191 
Holstfin, 166, 190, 192 
Holy Alliance, 161-2 
Hubertiisberg, Treaty of. 31,^3 
human and civil rights, 186 
iron iiidiistrv, 66i, 670 
Italy 

alliance, 154, 166-7 
labor. 664. 8.57 
land refonn, 186,662-3 
landholding, 851, 872 
League of Armed Neutrality, 13, 

167, 177 

l^ndim, Treaty of ( 1844 ), 173 
London, Treaty of ( 1867), 183 
Ixmdon, Treaty of ( 1871 ), 176 
Lorraine, 283, 287 
Low Countries, 32 
Lnxeinbonrg, 183 
Magfl(bi)rg, 186 

military forces .^nd reforms, 187, 
191 

Muiuliengrat/, Treaty of, 172, 
189 

Napoleonic era, 49, 132, 133, 

168, 856-7 
nationalism, 856-7 
Nazism, 409-10 
Netherlands 

alliance, 29, 32 
intervention, 29 

North German Confederation, 
193, 286 
war. 29. 32 

Pans, Treaty of (1815), 182, 170, 
188 

Pans, Treaty of (18.56), 176 


Prussi.i (Cont’d) • 

Poland. 32. 43? 44. 132. 168. 
186, 424 
partituni. 32, 38 
Pt^n.il^, 44 

terntones, 32. 170, 188 
Prague, P«ue of, 167 
Qiiadniple Alliance (1815),J62 
rnilro.uLs, 689 
reform, 186-9 

Reichenbach, Treaty ^196 
religllin and roligioui inst^tions, 
31, 32, 287. H60;972 
Revolution of 1848, 190-1 
Rhineland. 188 
roads, 667, C89 
Russia, 175 

alliaitces. 36. 133, 168 
intervention. MTS 
ss'ar, 36 
.8anr, 188 

St Petersburg, Treats' of, 43 
Saxons. 188 

Sthleswig. 166. 190, 192 

serfdom, 186, 856 
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Rives, William C., 214 
Rivet-Vitel Law (1871) (Fr.), 283 
Riviere, Capt. Henri, 349 
Rivoli Theater (N.Y.C.), V55, 757 
Riyadh (Arabia), 116, 360 
Riza (Reza) Shah Mohammed Pah- 
lavi, 466, 794 
Rizal, Jose, .351, 1014 
RNA, 946 

Road and Rail Traffic Act (1933) 
(G.B.),768 

Road to Calvary, The (Tolstoy), 999 
Roads 

Africa, 677, 789-90 
American Colonies, 667 
Asia (see also countries), 828 
Australia, 262, 677, 696 
automobiles and, 777 
Belgium, 667 
Canada, 258, 677, 777 
Ceniral Amenca (see also coun- 
tries), 828 


Roads (Cont'd) 
construction, 6.58, 667 
developing countries (see also 
cciuntnes ) , 828 < 

Eastern Europe (see also coun- 
tries), 677 
Egypt, 677 
expressways, 756 
France, 16, 667 
Germany, 667, 756 
government programs and aid, 
600, 768, 780 
Great Britain, 658, 681 
highway systems, 667, 7.56, 810 
India, 97, 696 
interstate, 600, 768 
Italy, 667, 780 

Japan, 677, 780 * 

Java, 696 

Latin Amenca (see also countries), 
677, 790 

limited access, 810 
Low Countries ( see also coun- 
tries), 667 
macadam, 658 
Netherlands, 067 
Prussia, 667, 689 
public works, 756 
repair, 658 

Southeast Asia (see also conn 
tries ), 677 

LSouthem Europe (see also coun- 
tries), 677 
toll, 7.56 

traffic lights, 758 
turnpikes, 667, 7.56 
United .States, 213, 214, 600, 667, 
689, 756. 768 
Roanoke I.sland, 227 , 

Robhe-Gnllet, Alain, 995 
Robbins it Lawrence Co., 687 
Robbins, Fredcnck C., 959 
Robert le Diable (Meyerbeer), 1040 
Robert, Louis, 667 
Roberto, Holden, 578 
Roberts, C. D. G., 988 
Roberts, General, 328 
Roberts, Richard, 658 
Robertson Commission (Br. Guiana), 
570-1 

Robertson, John, 265 
Robertson, T. W , 1016 
Robert the Irresistible (Raoulian), 
1022 

Robespierre, Maximilien, 20 ff. 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 990 
Robinson, George, 263 
Robinson, Joseph T., 444 
Robinson-Patman Act (1936) (U.S.), 
769 

Robison, John, 919 
Robles, Francisco, 239, 610 
Rohotpatent, 34, 164 
Roca, Julio, 245 
Roca, Vicente, 239 
Roca-Runciman Agreement, 452 
Rocco, Alfredo, 782 
Roc CO Law on Corporations (1926) 
(It.), 407, 782 
Rochambeau, Comte de, 14 
Roches, LAon, 81 
Rock. John, 965 
Rockefeller & Andrews, 707 
Rockefeller, John D., 707, 717, 863 
Rocket ( locomotive ) , 659 
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Rocket power (see also Rocketry), 
801 

aircraft, 810 
spac^ age. 801 

Rocket Propulsion, Central Commit- 
tee for Study of (USSR), ’M5 
Rocketry (see also Rocket power) 
automobiles, 752 
air-to-aur, 775 
anti-aircraft, 775 
automobiles, 752 
aviation, 756 
earth pictures, 805 
electric rocket, 803 
fuel, 752 

Germany, 752, 757, 770 
Great Britain, 752 
ir^rtial guidance, 752 
Japan, 808 

liquid fuels, 752, 757, 775 
military, 752, 757, 775, 805-8 
missiles, 752 
propulsion, 752 
Soviet Union, 775, 808 
technology, 752, 775 
United Stales, 752. 757, 805-8 
World War H, 496, 757, 775 
Rockingham, Charles Walson-Went- 
worth, marquis of, 14, 45, 
46 if. 

Rodeo (Copland), 1047 
Rodgers, Richard, 1018 
Rodin, Auguste, 1063 
Rodriguez, Jorge Alessandri, 606 
Roohm, Ernst, 407, 411 
Roer coal held, 685 
Roethke, Theodore, 991 
Rohilkhand, 87 
Rolidia Afghans, 88 
Hoi David, Le (Honegger), 1046 
Rojas, Manuel, 1003 
Roju (Jap.), 75 

Rokossovsky, Konstantin, 536, 537 
Roland, Jean Mane, 20 
Rolland, Rom,iin, 994 
Romagna, 153 
Romains, Jules, 994 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill (1778) 
(G.B.), 47 

Roman Catholic Lsm (see alw Reli- 
gion and religious institutions) 
Africa, 340-1 

anti-Catholicism, 47, 74, 83-5, 
218, 222, 287, 855, 860, 867 
Bavaria, 972 
Belgium, 183, 184, 523 
birth control, 966, 974 
Brazil, 59 
Buganda, 340 
Canada, 7, 253 if. 

China. 68, 72, 74 
East Africa, 340-1 
Ecuador, 239-40 
ecumenicalism, 974 
evolutionism, 951, 974 
France, 19-20, 23, 24, 131, 136, 
139-40, 141, 284, 285, 517, 
860, 972 if 

Germany, 31. 860. 972, 973 
Kulturkampf, 289, 860 
Great Britain, 194, 197-8, 860, 
972. 973, 975 
Hapsburg Empire, 33, 34 
Hungary, 535 
Ireland, 49. 198, 855 


Roman Catholicism (Cont'd) 

Italv. 154. 298, 407, 522, 523, 
860, 973 
Jesuits, see Jesuits 
liberalism and. 972-3 
middle class, 860 

missionaries (sec also countries), 
• 128,266 
modernism, 973 
Naples. 972 
nationalism, 973 
Netherlands, 181, 972 
New Zealand. 266 * 

papal infallibilitv. 160, 972-3 
Papal States, see Papacy, Papal 
I State's 
Par^ia, 972 
Philippines, 106 
Poland. 44, .536 
Portugal. 972 
Sardinia, 972 

so.ial doctrines. 966. 973 If. 

Spam. 39. 298. 972 
Spanish America. 51, 672 
Switzerland, 185 
United States. 218. 222. 867 
V^atican, see Papaev, Papal Slates 
Councils, 1.54, 973, 974 
Vietnam, 593 
Yugoslavia, 539 

Roman Festivals (Respighi), 1044 

Roman Republic. 31, 139 , 

Uomana, Kcluardo, 241 

Romania, nr Rumania 

Romanov Canal, 354 

Romanovs (see also specific names), 

169, 42.'^ 

Homunticusm 
Argentina, 1002 
Austria, 1052 
Bolivia. 1002 
Brazil, 1002, 1022 
Chile, 1002 
Colombia, 1002 
C/crboslov.ikiu, 1007 
Denmark, 1005 
Kcu.idor, 1002 
Enliglitemnenl, 975 
ficlion, 988, 991 if., 996, 1001-9, 
po-ssi'm 

fine arts, 1051-3 
Finland, 1006 

France, 992-3. 1018-19, 1051, 
1052-3 

Gennany, 163, 996, 1019, 

1037 6, 1052 
Great Brifain, 985-6, 1052 
Greece, 1009 
Italy, 1000 
landscape, 1052 
Latin America, 1002, 1022 
literature, 985 ff., 991 ff., 990, 
1001-9 p(U.fim, 1015 
Mexico, 1002 
music, 1037-9, 1040-1 
nationalism, 163 
Netherlands, 1005 
Norway, 1004-05 
opera, 1039-41 
painting, 1051-3 
Pan-Slavism, 163 

poetry, 985-6, 1000, 1001, 1007, 
1009 

Poland. 1007 
Portugal, 1001 


Romanticism (Conf’^) 
rt^igioii. 975 
South Africa, 1015 g 
Spam. 1001. 1021, 1022, 

SweeVn. 1004 

theater. 1018-19, 1021. 1022 
Uruguay. R)02 

Yugoslavia, 1009 • 

Romberg, Moritz Heinrich, 961 
Rome, 528,777 * « 

Italian nationalism an4 r^pi^ilicarff 
151 ff., 298 • 

World War II. 505 
Rome Protocol, 418 
Rome, Treaty of ( 1924), 422 
Rome, Treaty of (1957), 636, 790. 
802. 812, 816 

Romeo and Julirf, Op. 64 (Pro- 
kofiev). 1 04B •• 

Romeo and Juliet (Tchaikofsky ), 
1042 

Romer, Olaf, 916 
Romero, Jos^ Rub^n. 1003 
Rominia Lihrni (Rumania, news- 
paper), 1032 

Rommel, Lt. Gen, Krwm, .5fi4 5, 506 
Romney (frigate), 5 
Romney, Gi'orge, 10.52 
Rontgen, Williebn Konrad. 929, 959 
Rood. Ogden NiTholas, 1056 
Roodepoort (So Afr ), 1048 
Roon, Albri»eht von. 191-2 
Hooppur (East Pakistan), 826 
Roosevelt Corollary, 303-4. 454 
Roosevelt, Franklin D . 44#, 511 
bank holiday, 760 
Cairo Conference, 487, .507 
Casabliinea Conference, 504 
finance, 760, 761 
Good Neighbor Policy, 442, 638 
Lenil Lease. 497 
Morocco, 469 

New Deal, 445 ff . 765, 768, 771 
postwar alliance, 584 
Teheran conference, 466, 505 • 
World War II, 487, 497, 502 ff., 

. . 

conferences, 505, 506 '7 
Yalta Conference, 511 
Roosevelt, Mts Franklin I)., 645* 
Roosevelt, 1'heodore 
candidacies, 303, 305 
Corollary, 303-4, 454 
foreign trade, 719 
reform, 866 • • 

Russo-Japanese War, 294, 30l, 
318 

Spanish-American War, 302 
trade unionism, 805 ^ 
tnist policy, 303 
World War I, 440-1 
Root, Elihu, 303, 442, 1066 
Rnot-Takahira Agreement (1908), 
304, 319 

Rorschach, Hermann, 956 
Rosas, Juan Manuel de, 248 
Rose, Fred, 603 
Rosebery, Lord, 279, 340 
Rosecraiu, Gen. William S., 228, 
230 • 

Rosenberg, Julius and Ethel, 598 
Rosenfeld, Morris, 1010 
Rasenkavalier, Der (Strauss), 1044 
Rosen-Nishi ^reement (Nishi-Rosen 
Protocol), 317, 321 ^ 
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*Rosetta (^Igypt), 119 
Ron, Ciutavo, A^l ' 

Ross, Harold, 1028 

Ross Mouse (NVright). 1066 

Ross,' Gen. Robert, 211 , 

Ross, Sir Ronald, 950, 962 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 986, 1054 
RoBstf^rujl (Stravinsky), 1045 
Rossini, Gioacchino, 1018, 1040 
Rostand. Edmand, 1019 ^ 

Rostov [Riis.l, 387. 498, 500 
Rostwomwski, Karol, 1007 • 

Rotary press, 687 
Rothe, F., 710 
Rothko, Mark, 1061 • 

Rr^hschild & Son, N. M , 659, 660, 
690, 691 

Rothschild, House of, 659, G68 
Hothschild,f\V'ye»Amschel, 668 
Rotteek, Karl von, 189 
Rotterdam, 495 
Rotuma, 352 
Rouault, Georges, 1058 
Rouen, 688 

Rouen Calhethal (Monet), 1055 
Rouge f< If noir, Le (Stendhal), 993 
"Rough Riders," 302 
Rr^md Tabic Discussions (India), 

' 458 

•Rousseau, Henri, 105? 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 15, 845, 
888, 902, 979, 902, 1004 
Rousseau, Thiodore, 1054' 

Koustan, 333 
Roux, Wilk?lm, 945 
Howland, H. A., 922 
Howlatt Act (1919) (G.B.), 456 
Rowliitt, Sir Sidney, 456 
Roxas, Manuel, 630 • 

Roxlo, Conrado Nal^, 1022 
Roy, Annada Sanka, 1013 
Roy, Raja Rarfimohnn, 94-5, OT*! 

Roy, Ranimohan, 94-5, 1033 
( Royal Air Foic'c (RAF), 496 
RoypI Canadian Mounted Police, 322> 
Royal Canadian Navy, 323 
Royal Co. (Philippines), 106 
Royal CcmnTilssion (1896-7) (G.B.), 
329 

Roya/ Commission (1949) (G.B.). 
1026 

Royal Dutrfi Co., 708, 717, 739 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, 708 
Royal Exchange (Calcutta), 742 
Royal Irish Constrbulary (R.I.C, ), 
' 402 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 682 
Royal Netherland Institute for Sci- 
ence, Letters and Fine Arts, 
181 ‘ 

Royal Niger Co., 343, 745 
Royal Shakespeare Theater (Company 
(C.B.), 1017 
Royal Society, 946 

Royal Titles Bill (1876) (G.B.), 278 
Royal William (steamship), 698 
Royalists (Fr.). 20, 25 
Roze, Adm. Pierre, 85 
RPF (Rally of the French People),' 
516, 517 

RSFSR, Central Committee Bureau 
for (Sov.),542 
Ruanda, 616 

European Economic . Community, 
832 


Ruanda (Cont'd) 
foreign trade, 832 
Yaounde Convention, 832 
Ruanda-Urundi, 578, 579 
economic development, 837 
Ruh>>eT 

Amazon Valley, 735 

Ay/i (see also countries), 737 < 

Brazil, 737 

Ceylon, 734, 7.37, 791 
East Afnca (see also countries), 
735 

exports.^735. 737, 791, 797 
Far East (see also countries), 737 
French Equatorial Africa, 735 
German East Africa, 735 
German West Africa, 735 f 
(iold Coast, 735 
Great Britain, 737, 791 
Holland. 791 
Indochina, 791 

Malaya. 734. 737, 791 , 

marketing, 735 

Netherlands East Indies, 734, 737 
plantation agriculture, 734-5 
processing, 735 
production, 737 
Siam, 791 

synthetic, 751, 754, 755, 770 
Rubber industry, government owner- 
ship. 838 

Rubyps, man-made industrial, 807 
Ruby, Jack, 601 
Rudd Concession, 338 
Rudiger, 902 

Ruddigore (Gilbert and Sullivan), 
1041 

Rud^, Francois, 1062 
Rudi Proto (Czechoslovakia, news- 
paper), 1032 
Rudolph. Paul, 1068 
Rue Franklin (Pans, Perret), 1066 
Rufiji River, 397 • 

Ruhr, 510, 511, 521, 687 
coal mining, 664, 685 
occupation crisis, 403, 404, 405 
Ruhrort, 403 

Ruined Abbey, The (Friedrich), 
1052 

Ruiz, Antonio Machado, 1001 
Quiz, Jos6 Martinez, 1001 
Rukeyscr, Muriel, 991 
Rum Rebellion, 262 
"Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” 
300 

Rum (Rum), Sultanate of, 113 
Rumania (see alfo Moldiavia, Wal- 
lachia, names, .subjects), 391, 
420-1. 537-8 
agriculture, 693, 819, 920 
nnti-Semitism, 299 
Austria, territories, 420 
Austria-Hungary alliance, 299 
Balkan Entente, 421, 624 
Banat of Temesvar, 384, 417, 420 
Bessarabia. 299, 420 
Bucharest Treaty, 387 
Bukovina, 299, 384,415, 420 
China, People’s Republic, 538 
COMECON (Council for Eco- 
nomic Aid), 529, 538, 814 
Cominform, 586 
communism, 528-9, 537-8, 848 
constitution ( 1948 ), 537 
constitution (1952), 537-8 


Rumania (ConVd) 
constitution ( 1965), 538 
Cnsana. 384 

Czechoslovakia, 533 ^ 

dictatorship, 420 
Oobruja, 292, 420, 422 
economic development, 299, 693, 
695, 785, 787 ff., 819, 820, 
827 

emigration. 299 
facism, 537, 869 
foreign aid, 835 
foreign policy, 421, 538 
foreign trade, 299, 538 
Germany, 299 
alliance, 497 
war, 510 

government reforms, 420 , 

Great Britain, 538 
Hungary 

territories, 417, 420 
uprising, 538 
independence, 292, 299 
industrialization, 872 
industry, 787, 788, 789, 827 
Iron Guard, 420-1 
Israel, 538 
labor. 783 

land reform, 420, 784 
landholding, 420, 693 
language, 1009 
literature, 1008-9 
Little Entente, 419, 421 
Litvinov Protocol, 425, 437 
Maramures, 384 
monarc hv, 299 

nationalism, 163, 164, 299, 420 
nationalities and minorities, 420 
Neuilly, Treaty of, 420 
newspiipcrs and periodicals, 1032 
oil industry, 695, 785 
Pans, Treaty of (1947), 537 
Partium, 420 
peasant revolt, 34 
People’s Republic, 537 
poetrv, 1008-9 
Poland, alliance, 421, 425 
post-World War II, 528-9, 537-8 
Potsdam agreements, 537 
purges, 538 

raw materials, 695, 785 
Russia, territories, 420 
St, -Germain, Treaty of, 420 
Soviet Union, 872 
claim, 493 

Hungarian revolt, 538 
independence, 538 
non-aggression pact, 421 
occupation ended, 538 
post-war relations, 528-9, 
537-8 

steel industry, 788, 827 
symbolism, 1009 

Transylvania, 299, 384, 417, 420, 
537 

Trianon, Treaty of, 417, 420 
Tripartite Pact, 493 
Turkey, 160 

United Principalities, 160 
United States, 538 
Warsaw Treaty Organization 
(Warsaw Pact). 528 ff., 538 
West Germany, 538 
World War I 
armed forces, 384 
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Rumania, World War I (Conf’d) 
Austria-Hungary, 384 
Bulgaria. 387 
declaration of war, 384 
/ranee, 386. 387 
Germanv, 384, 386, 387 
maniJower, 368 
MoldaMa. 384. 386 
peace treaty, Central Powers, 
387 

re-entry, 387 
Russia, 384, 386 
Salonika, 385 
tnice, 386 

World War II, 493, 501. 510 
casualties, 871 
Germany, war with, 510 
partition, 493 
reparations, 537 
Soviet invaded, 497, 500 
Tripartite Pact, 493 
Yalta agreements, 537 
Yugoslavia 
alliances, 422 
Rumanian Church, 976 
Riimford, Count (Benjamin Thomp- 
son), 914 

Rumor, Mariano, 523 
Rumsey, James, 667 
Runge, Philipp-Olto, 1052 
Runstedt, Gen Karl von, 495, 505 
Rupel, Fort, 384 
Rupert’s Land (Can ), 260 
Rur.il Klectrifu.itinu Administration 
(US ) I REA). 446-7, 771 
R U R ( Karel Capek ), 1023 
Rush-Bagot Agreement (1817), 212, 
255 

Rush, Benjamin, 963 
Rush, Richard. 212, 213, 214 
Rusk. Dean, 587, 631 
Ruskin, John. 986, 994, 1054 
Russalka ( Dargornijsky), 1041 
Russell & Co . 697 
Russell. A S . 930 
Rus.sell. Bertrand, 520, 911, 983 
RiLssell, Charles Taze, 974-5 
Russell, Lord John, 219, 227, 257, 
259 

Russell, Jonathan, 210 
Russia (see also Soviet Union, 
names, subjects), 35-9, 167- 
77. 291-6 

Adrianople, Treaty of, 113, 114, 
156, 157, 172 
Afghanistan, 296, 353, 354 
agriculture. 693, 721-2, 733, 738 
Aigun, Treaty of, 72 
Akkerman, Convention of, 156 
Alaska, 232 

American Revolution, 13 
Anglo-Russian Treaty, 49 
ajmy 

mutinies, 171 
reform, 291-2 
Austria, 36 
aid agreement, 172 
alliances, 38, 161, 170 
intervention, 173 
Italy, 39 

territories, 158, 296 I 

aviation, 777 

Balkans {see also names), 158, 
292, 296 

Balta Liman, Convention of, 158 


Russia (Conf’d) 

hanks and banking, 677, 698, 
726-7. 732. 742 
Berlin, Congress of ( 1878), 357 
Berlin. Convention of ( 1833), 172 
Beilin. Treaty of (1878). 29:; 
Bess.uahia, 155, 158. 169. 174, 
I 420 

birth rates, 875, 877 ff. 

Bl.ick Sea. 37, 113, 115 
Bokhara. 110 

Bolshevik Revolution (see also 
Bfilshevik Revolution; names, 
subjects), 294ff,»353. 375, 
385 ff. 391. 425 IT.. 436, 
443. 480. 487, 722. 727. 
*• I 732.733.777.778.886 
Brest-Litovsk Treats, .387, 393. 
427. 428. 733 

Bucharest. Treats of. 155. 169 
business organiz.ition. 729. 732 
Cam.isia, 112-13, 168, 172 
(T ma. 72 
.ilhaiue. 308 
Coniiiuinism, 480 ff 
japan, 317, 479 
Liaotung Peninsula, 317, 318 
Manchuria, 72. 308, 318 
nationalism, 480 
Open Door policv. 309 
Sinktang, 109, 306-7 
cinema, 1034 

clasMcism, 1020 • 

coal milling, 387, 694, 722, 723 
communications, 731 
Council of State, 169 
('ourlaiul, 38 
(’nmea, 174 

annexation of, .38 

Crimean War, 115, 158, 173, 177, 
697. 701 . • 

Diinuhe, 156. 172 
Dardanelles Stmts, 113, 173, 296. 
355 

death rates, 876, 877, 879-80 
Decembrist uprising, 171 
Denmark, 36 
alliance, 38, 42 
Dohruja, 292 
Duma, 295-6 

economic development, 294, 671, 
675, 677, 678-9, 683. 6.?9. 
693 ff., 697 ff, 708, 712, 
730 ff ,738, 739, 741,744 
economic policy, 294, 701, 730 If. 
education, 171, 175, 88.5-6 
emigration, 354, 881, 882 
energy, 723 • 

Enlightenment, 30 
exports, 678, 727-8 
fatalism, 1020 

6nance, 677, 698, 712, 726-7, 
732 

Bne arts, 1063 

Finland (Russian duchy), 38, 169 
autonomy, 295, 296 
Finland (Swedish duchy), 169, 
176 

1st Coalition, 49 
foreign 

investment by, 744, 791 
investment in, 683, 726-7, 729 
policy, 35 -6 

trade, 306. 678-9, 699, 727-8 


Russia (Coiif <ij 
France c 

• alliances, 132, 133, 176, 284, 
294 

Morea. 156 ^ 

N^JpoIeomc wars. 132, 133, 

161 168 ff.. 176. 178-9 
territories. 168, 186 
war. 27. 29 

FreiKikshamn. Tn.iiv of, 169, 176 
French Revolution, 27*39 
fionjier and growih, 732 
geologs , 9 19 * 

Georgia. 38. Ill, 112. 113, 168 
Germany* 296 
alliance, 289 
gold nulling, 712 
governgient 

administrative refpiuis, 37, 169 
miiiisti-nal. 16H 
luuiiKip.il, 176 
provisional, 385 
3rd Section, 171 
World War I. 385 
zemstvo system, 175 
Great Britain, 167, 108 
Afghanistan, 296, 354 
alliances, .39. 49 -50, 132, 170, 
296 • 

Central Ajia, 296. 354 
Netherl.inds, 39 

Persia. 112, 296, 354, 359, 360 
Gieei e,» 1 55 

indepeiuleiicc, 114, 156-7, 172 
Turkish War, 1 19-20 
Gulistaii, Treaty of, *111, 112, 
113, 168. 171-2 
Hols Alliance , 161-2 
imports, 678-9, 728 
industnaIi/.i?ion, 294 
industiv, 354. 695. 708, 723-5, 
, 730. 733 , 

infant mortalilv, 877, 880-1 
iron industry, 657, 676, 695, 724, 
711 

iron mining, 387, 675, 694, 732 

Italy, 39 

Japan 

China, 317, 479 
extraterritorialitv, 78 
Kiirih* Islands, 78. 563 ' 

Liaotung, 317 • 

Manihuria, 118, 32i. 744 
territories, 315 
trade. 76. 79 

treaty port^,*80 • 

war, 294, 304, 318, 321, 7;^2, 
744 

Jassy, Treaty of (1792), 38 

judiciary, 175 

Kakheti. 113 

Karahugh, 113 

Kars,’l74 

Kartli, 113 

Khiva, 110, 3.53 

Khokand, 110 

Korea. 84-5, 317 ff. 

Kuchuk Kainarji (Kiicuk Kayn- 
arco), Treaty of, .37, 112, 
in-14 

Kuldja Convention, 109, 307 

Kuriles, 70, 78 

labor, 294-5, 695 

’’Land a^fd Liberty” society. 292 
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RuMia (Ojnt'd) ' 
land reform, f7/, 175-6, 293, 
295, 722. 732 * 

lan^lioldmff, 168, 387, 693, 

. 721-2 

LeaKue of Armed Neutralify, 13, 
41. 167, 176, 177 --8 
League of Nations, 439 
legal structure, 36, 37, 39, 171, 
175, 29,5 ® 

j Liaotung T eninsula, 317 ff. 
liberitfisrn, 170, 171 , 

life expctlalicy, 878. 881 
literature, 998-9, 1010, 1020-1 
Lithuania, 38 • 

I^ndon, Treaty of (1827), 114, 
* 156 

liondoi). Treaty of ( 1840 173 
London, Treaty, of (1871), 176 
Lon(}j;)n, Treaty of (1915), 371-2, 
375 

Malta. 167 

MarKhiiria. 72. 294, 318 
manorial system, 672 
manufacturing, 387, 676, 689, 
723 

Menshevfks, 294, 426, 429 
^letal prndiuts and metalworking, 
" 695,724 
„ middle class, 857 , 

militarism, 733 

Moldavia, 37. 38. 158. 166. 

168-9, 172, 173 ' 

autonomy, 172 
Mongolia,. 8 5 
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urbanization, 880 

South Arabia, Federation of eco- 
nomic development, 837 
South Asia (see ahn specific coun- 
ties, subjects), 87 ff , 455 ff., 
62,5 ff. 

economic policy, 839 
nationalism, 455-61 
South Atlantic, 690 
South Australia, 263-5, 325 
South Australian Association, 263 
South Aui.trali.iri Co , 693 
South Carohn.i (Colonial), 14 
American Revolution, 12, 13, 14 
iionimiiortation, 6 
South Carolina (State) 

Civil War, 225, 231 
nullification, 214, 215 
r.idical gosernrnents, 233 
r.itiiication, 204 
readmission, 232 
secession, 225 
Tilden election, 233 
South Carolina Lvposilinn and Pio- 
test (Calhoun ), 214 
South Hadley (Mass.), 667 
South IsKind (NZ.), 266, 267. 26S 
South Korea (Republic of Korea) 
( see also Korea ) 
agriculture. 822 
coal mining, 824 

economic development, 822, 824, 
827, 828, 837 
economic policv, 8,37, 838 
electrical industry, 828 
exports, 831 
foreign trade. 831 
government ownership, 838 
industry, 827, 828, 838 
iron industry, 838 
J.ipan and, 564 

Korean War, 558, 562, 588, 604, 
632, 634, 638, 814 
land reform, 822 
Provisional Government of, 486 
radio sets, 1035 
raw materials, 824 
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South Korea (Cont’d) 

Republic formed, 587 
sugar cane, 838 
stegl industry, 827, 838 
television sets, 1035 
textile industry, 838 
United States 
defense treaty. 588 
occupation, 487 
Vietnam War, 595, 598 
South Manchuria Railway Co., 319 
South Mountain, Battle of, 228 
South Pacific- 
manufacturing, 677 
South Sea Bubble, 660 • 

South Tyrol (Tirol), 147, 415, 526, 
527 

Soigh Vietnam (Stale of Vietnam) 
(see also Indochina; Viet- 
nam, namp.s, subjects), 648 
agriculture, 821, 824 
army coup, 593 
Buddhist crisis, 593 
communism, 591 ff., 629, 630 
Constituent Assembly, 591 
Constitution (1956), 591 
economic development, 821, 824, 
837 

economic policy, 839 
foreign support of, 592 
France, 591.629 

Geneva Conference and Accords 
(1954), 591, 629, 648 
independence, 568, 582, 591 
land reform, 824 
military juntas, 593 ff , 630 
National Liberation Front, 592 ff 
religion and religious institutions, 
591, 593 

“state of emergency," 592 
United Stales 


aid, 592 
army coup, 593 
military advisers, 592, 594 
support, 592 

Vietnam War, 592-6, 601, 630 
Viettong, 592 ff , 629 
Vietnam War 


ARVN, 592, 593, 594-5 

Australia, 595, 632 

casualties, 596 

New Zealand, 595, 633 

South Korea, 595 

“strategic hamlet" policy, 592 

Thailand, 631 

Southeast Asia (see also specific 
countries, subjects), 344 ff., 


461 ff, 567 ff., 625 ff. 
agriculture, 674-5 
business organization, 746, 793 
Communism, 461 

economic development, 671, 
674-5, 677. 746 
exports, 679 
Germany, 347 
iron mining, 675 
literature, 1013-14 
nationalism, 461-5, 567-70, 

794-5 

raw materials, 675, 774, 786 
roads, 077 
social structure, 670 
tin mining, 786 ^ 
transportation, 677 
World War II. 502-3 


Southeast Asia. Association of, 839 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty, 592 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO), 550, 626, 630. 
631 • 

Southeast Asian Nations, Association 
' • of (1967). 839 , 

Southern Afrua (see also name:, 
subjects), 576-7 
agriculture, 673, 736 
crops, 673. 736 

economic development,, 671, 673. 
736 

economic policy, 839 
Southern Comniercul Convention 
• (1859), 224 
Southern Europe 
manufacturing, 676 
roads. 677 

Southern Rhodesia, 328 
c«al mining. 78.5 
constitution (1961), 576 
discrimination, 472 
economic dcselopment. 785 
economic polity, 746 
J’edcration of Rhodesia, 570 
independence, 576, 580 
labor, 472 

nutionaliMu, 472. 576 
Pan- Africanism. 641 
political and civil rights, 576 , 
raw materials, 785 
tariffs, 328 

Southern Rhodesia Airi< an National 
Congress, 576 
Southland (NZ ). 267 
South-West Africa 
agriculture, 736 
economic devehminent, 736, 
Germany, 289, .127 
invasion of, 471 
League of N.itioBs. 474, 576 
nationalism, 576 -7 
raeism, 577 
South Africa 
mandate, 474, .580 
trust territory, 646 
United Nations mandate, 576-7 
South-Wrst Africa case (1966) 
(ICJ).652 
Soutine, Chaim, 1058 
Soutorn Bhu, 1014 
Souville, Fort, 373 
Souza, Claudio de, 1022 
Souza, Irineu Evangelista de, Baron 
of VlauA, 7(^0 
Sova, Antonin, 1008 
Sovict-American Cultural Agreement 
(19.58), 897 

Soviet News Agency, 808 
Soviet Russia, Red Armv of, 424 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Union of, 
see Soviet Union 

Soviet Union (see also Russia; spe- 
cific names, subjects), 435- 
40. 540-5 

administrative reforms, 542 ff 
agriculture, 436, 540 ff., 544-5, 
772-3, 797-8 
Albania, 554 
post-war relations, 528 ff. 
split #530 

allied intervention, 427 
Arab-Israeli War (1967), 601 


Soviet Union (Confg’d) 

O^s and nmvlment, 776 
nuclear, 552, 555, 596--T. 598, 
647, 651 • 

ann^ purges, 438 
automobile industry, 804 
iiMation, 810 
aviation industry, 776 
baii1|,s and hanking, 777 
Berlin Treaty ( 192ff),^06 
Bessarabia, 493. 537 
birllK'ontrol, 966 
birth rate.s, 875, 877 ff. 

Bolshevik Revolution, see Bolshe- 
vik Revolution 
Bukov ina, 403. ,537 
Bulgaria, 493 

post-^’ar relations, 528. 530-1 
basiness orgaift/utloilt 779-80, 
816-17 

coal mining, 774, 824 
Chin.i, 437 
aid. 547 
Albania, 554 
alliance, 546 
Commiinism, 480 ff, 
lliingarv, 551 
India. 554-5 

military aid, 439, 481, 483 
nonaggresfion treaty, 439 
Poland. 551 
split, .551 ff. 

Taiwan Straits crisis, 554 
(inemu, 1034, 1035 
civil rights, 428.435,418-9 
c ivil war, 427, 428 
('onl mining, 824 

Cold War (see also Cold War), 
.584 If.. «01.648, 649, 651 
COMECON (Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid). 529, 814 
Ciffninlorrn, 529, 5.3l, 586 
Comintern (see also Cumintem), 
127. 432 ff , 437 

Constitution (1922). 428, ^29, 
530 

Constitution ( 19.36),^ 438-9, 842 
I'oexistence, 429-30 
copper mining, 825 
, Cuba • 

missile crisis, 590-1, 6kl 
cultural |}oIicies, 541 * 
Czechoslovakia 

invasion, 528, 533, 537, 545, 
601 • 

mutual assistance pact, 439 
post-war relations, 528-9, 
.531-3 

Dardanelles, 493 
death rates, 878, 877, 879-80 
dc-Stalinization, 528, 536, 541 ff., 
V3, 999-1000, 1021 
diplomatic relations and recogni- 
tion, 403, 404, 406, 434-5 
Doctors' Plot, .541 
drama, 1020-21 

Eastern Europe (see also coun- 
tries), 528 ff. 
dependence, 872 

economic development, 429-30, 
435-6. 540 ff.. 772 ff., 785, 
797 ff., 810, 824, 825, 827 
economic policy, 428-9, 435-6, 
540 fi. 732, 781, 782, 816 ff. 
education, 541, 896, 897, 967 
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Sovift Union (Cont‘^) 
electrical industry, 774, 802, i803 
'emigration, ^1, 882 
energy, 774-5, 801 
Estonia, 429, 491, 493 < 

nonaggressinn treaties, 437 
exports, 778, 779, 813^ 
flna».:e, 715, 777, 812 
fine arts, 10^3 f 

Finland «' 

* noaaggrd'.sion treaties, 437, 525 
trade, 516 

war with, 491-3, 494 
World War II, 497, ji98, 510 
5-year plans, 435 11., 540, 541, 
' 544, 817 

foreign aid, 547, 554, 815 

foreign 

investr/icfi'r ml 429, 715, 779 
p?)licy, 429-32, 437, 439-40, 
542 

trade, 429-30, 645, 778, 779. 
813 

forest and lumber industries, 772 
France 

allianies, 411,412, 439 
diplomatic relations, 404, 434-5 
tjnonaggression treaties, 437 
Friendship, Allianc^, and Mutual 
Assistance, Treaty of, 546 
Geneva Conference and Accords 
(1954), 591 
Germany 

Hitler-Stalin nonaggression pact, 
414*. 440, 491,493 
neutrality pact, 432 
occupation, 521 

post- World War I relations, 
403-4, 406 * 
reparations, 521, 586 
spheres ofiiinfluence, 441 j 
' government ownership, 818 
■Giii ri gf^. 613 
Great Britain 

•diplomatic reflations, 404, 432, 
434, 437 
Hungry, 418 

uprising (1956), 528, 534-5, 

, 551 

ideology and impR^mentntion,* 
452 ff., 543-4. 545 
imports. 543, 779, 798, 813 
industry, 429, 540, 544, 775-6, 
803 ff.. 818, 827, 872 
/jftant mortality, ff/7, 880-1 
intellectual dissent, 544, 545 
Iran 

occupation, 466, 621 
oil, 721 - 

World War II, 466, 621 
iron mining, 774, 800 
Japan, 563 ' 

nonaggression treaty, 490 
Jews, 509 
judiciary, 543 
Korea 
Japan, 489 
occupation, 467 
Krondstadt revolt, 428 
labor, 427. 1128, 435, 436, 540, 
544, 772, 968, 970 
landholding, 426-7, 436, 540, 
541,798, 844 
Utvia, 429, 491, 493* 
nonaggression treaties, 437 


Soviet Union (Cont*d) 
leadership struggles. 432 ff., 541 ff 
League of Nations, 437, 439, 493 
life expec-tancy, 878, 881 
literature, 540, 543, 999-1000, 

' 1010 

Lithuania. 429, 491, 493 ^ 

mutual assistance pact, 491* ' 

nonaggression treaties, 437 
Litvinov Protocol, 425, 437 
Manchukuo, border clashes, 489 
manufacturing. 803 
military,i.influence of, 542-3 
Mongolia 

border clashes. 489 
motor vehicle industry, 804 , • 
music, 541, 1045, 1048 
mutual assistance pacts, 491 
nationalism, 1046 
natural gas, 799, 800 
newspapers and periodicals, 1030, 
1031 • 

North Korea. 587-8 
occupation, 487 
North Vietnam, 595 
nuclear power, 802 
nuclear weapons, 651 « 

oil industry, 774, 776. 785, 799, 
824 

Outer Mongolia, 432 
Outer Space Treaty (1967), 652 
Palis. Treaty of ( 1947), 530-1 
peasants 

collectivization, 436 
economic policies, 428-9, 

436- 7 

uprisings, 428 

planning, governmental economic, 

817 

poeKy, 543, 999» 

Poland 

alliances, 42.^. 
intervention, 536-7 
nonaggression pact, 425 
nonaggression treaties, 437 
partition, 491 

post-war relations, 528, 535-7 
territories, 424, 536 
uprising, 551 
World War II, 509-10 
* Popular Front, 412, 437, 439 
population, 875 ff. 
post-World War II, 540 ff., 572—3 
public health, 965, 967, 968 
public works, 541 
purges and terrorism, 428, 429, 

437- 8, 54» 
radio, 811, 1035 
railroads, 776 

Rapallo Agreement (Treaty of) 
(1922), 403-4, 406, 422 
raw materials, 774. 785, 799, 800, 
824, 825 

religion and religious institutions, 
429, 442, 540, 977 
Riga, Treaty of, 424 
Right Opposition, 438 
rocketry, 775 
Rumania, 872 
claim to, 493 
Hungarian revolt, 538 
independence, 538 
non-aggression pact, 421 
oenpatioD ended, 538 


Soviet Union* Rumania (Cont'd) 
post-war relations, 528-9, 
537-8 

Russian Republic, 429 * 

Sea, Law of the. Conference 
(1958), 649 
shipping, 810 

Space Age, 543, 649, 808-9 
Outer Space Treaty (1967), 
652 
Spain 

civil war, 412-13, 439 
Stalin (see also Stalin, Joseph; 

subjects). 432 ff. 
steel ihdustry, 776, 804 
stock exchanges and markets, 777 
Sue/ Canal, 648 
Sue/ Crisis, 648 ' 

Syria, 623 
taxation, .540 
televi<,iun, 804, 1035 
textile industry, 827 
“thaw” and “freeze,” 542-3, 
872-3 

theater, 1020-1 
totalitarianism, 436-7, 540-1 
tourism, 649 
trade, internal, 429 
transportation, 776-7, 810 
united-front policy ( 1921), 432 
United Nations, 504, 643 
assessments, 651 
Congo Crisis, 649-50 
Cyprus, 651 
United States 

“captive peoples” resolution, 
.599 

Cold War (see also Cold War), 
584 ff., 601, 648, 649, 651 
Cuban missile crisis, 590-1, 543 
Czechoslovakia, 601 
diplomatic relations, 432 
Classboro meeting, 601 
nuclear treaties, 555, 598 
recognition, 442 

summit conferences, 601, 648, 
649 

World War II, 497. 500 
urbanization, 880 
U-2 CTisis, 543 
Vietnam War, 595 
War Communism, 428 
Warsaw Treaty Organization 
(Warsaw Pact), 528 ff. 

World War I, 428 
war debts, 715 
reparations, 432 
World War 11 

Balkans (see also countries), 
493 

Baltic (see also countries), 
491-3 

casualties, 500, 540, 871 
Finland. 497, 498, 510 
invasion of, 493, 496, 497-501 
Iran, 504 

Japan, 490, 513, 515 
Korea, 515, 587 
Manchuria, 515 
manpower, 509 

Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggresion 
Pact. 414, 440, 491, 493 
Nuremberg trials, 645 
Poland, 509-10 
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Soviet Union. World War II (Cont'd) 
reparations, 511, 521, 533, 537 
“scorched earth” policy, 498 
xenc^hobia, 541 

Yalta Agreements, 487, 511, 5L3. 
535, 584 

Yiddish literature, 1010 
Yugoslavia 
break with, 539 
Czechoslovakia, 540 
Germany, 493-4 
post-war relations, 528, 539-40 
Soviets, Congress of, 426 
Soviets, Congress of. Fifth, 428 
Sovnarkhozes, 542, 544 • 

Sower (Millet), 1053 
Soyinka, Wole, 1015, 1025 
Soziilistische Emheitspartei Deutsch- 
lands (SED). 585 

Sozialistischer Deutscher Studentcn- 
bund (SDS) (Ger.), 522 
Spaak Committee, 636 
Spaak, Paiil-Henri, 523, 633, 634 
Space Age 

(.apsule 6re, 602 
France, 809 
Japan, 808 
moon 

strikes, 809 

nuclear weapons, in outer space, 
598 

Outer Space 

Space Vehicle registry, 652 
Treaty (1967), 652 
United Nations, 652 
research, 808-9 
rocket power, 801 
satellites, 649, 805-9, 811 
solar orbit, 808 

Soviet Union, 543, 649, 808-9 
rocketry, 801,803 ff. 
space flights 

earth orbits, 602, 808-9 
dogs, 808, 809 
manned, 602, 808-9 
Mars, 809 

moon orbits and landings, 602, 
809 

rendezvous, 809 
Venus, 809 
walk in space, 809 
United States, 602, 649, 805-9 
Spacer raft II. 809 

Spain {see also names, subjects), 39- 
40. 141-7.525-6 
agriculture, 672, 820 
American Revolution, 13, 40 
Amiens, Truce of, 141 
anarcho-syndicalism, 41? 
Anti-Comintern Pact, 413 
Asturias, 525 

hanks and banking, 677-8 
Basel, Treaty of (1795), 40, 61 
Bayonne abdications, 142-3 
Biacnabato, Pact of, 351 
Britain 
war, 39 

Buenos Aires, 53, 57 
business organization, 671 
Carlist wars, 144 
Caroline Islands, 352, 353 
Chile, 53 

Civil War, 412-13, 439, 442 
coal mining, 694 


Sp.im 1 Cont’d) j 

colonialism {see also specific 
names K 3-4. 298 ! 

administration, 51-3 
Americas. 3, 50 ff 
decline, 53. 61 
education, 51 
Galvez mission, 51 
Indians, 51 ff 
Latin America, 49 ff., 672 
nationalism, 53 ff 
racism, 53 

trade. 40 , 

West Indies. 49 ff . 672 
constitution (1812), 143 
c|nslitution (1837), 144 
conftitution (1869). 145 
constitution (1876), 297-8 
constitution ( 1947 ), 525 
copper mining. 675 
Cdrdoha, Treaty of, 51-6 
Cilba. 4, 39. 251, 298 
intendancy, 51 
Dominican Hepuhln , 252 
drama, 1021-22 

economic devclopmmt, 40, 671, 

, 672, 675. 678-9, 683. 694, 

787, 789. 820, 837 
economic policy, 39, 671, 837 
El uador, .57 
education, 51 
emigration. 298, 881, 882 
Esional Affair, 142 
exports, 679 
Falkland Islands, 16 
Family Compact (Pact), 39, 45. 

50 

Fascism, 412-13. 869 
finance, 525, 64 J. 677-8, 796 
fine arts. 1051-2. 
ht coalition, 49 

Flondas, 4. 39. 45. 48, 51, 53. 
61, 211, 21? 
foreign investment in 683 
foreign trade. 40, 51, 645, 678-9 
Fontamibleau, Treaty of (1807), 
141-2, 145 
F’rance 

Affair of the Spanish Marriages 
139, 144 

alliance, 39, 40, 144 
American Revolution, 13 
intirvrnlion, 1.36, 143 
San Ildefonso, Treaty of 
(1800), 206 
.Spanish Morocco, 335 
territoftes, 4, alB, 39, 51, 53, 
61,63, 141,213 
tribute, 141 

wars, 21,25, 40,41,61 
French Revolution, 21, 24, 25, 40, 

51 

Ghent, Treaty of, 211 
Gibraltar, 13, 40 
government, 39 
government, popular, 298 
Great Britain 
alliance, 144 
American Revolution, 13 
Napoleonic Wars, 141 ff. 

Nootka Convention, 49, 255 
territories, 3, 4, 39, 40, 45, 49, 
51* 53, 60, 106, 141 
war, 39. 40, 45, 50. 51. 141, 
194 


Spam iCoMf'd) 

The, Treaty of ( 1795 )*. 25 
Havana, 39 
Hispaniola, 61 
Hondt^ras, 39 
imports. 679 
mdustrs. 787. 789 
inflation, 525 
iron i\Yning, 675, 694 
labor, 525-6 
landholding, 672 
LeagiA* ot Nations, 4Uti 
literature. 1001 

Louisiana Territory, 4, 16, 39, 51, 
141 ' 

Madrid riots ( 1766), 39 
Manila, 39 
mamifatiliring, 676 
Mexico 

intervention. 141 
rationalism, 54 6 
middle class, 8.58 
Minorca, 48, 51. 53, 141 
modernism, 1021, 1022 
monarchy, 297, 525 
Moroico, 121 • 

SjMnish Morocco, 335 
spheres of influence, 334 
war. 22. 145 
music, 1042 * 

Napoleonic era, 53, 54, 132, 

141/ 

Continental System, 132 
nationalism, 412, 1042 
New Orleans, 4, 39, 207 ’ 
Newfoiinclland, 39 
newspapers and periodicals, 1031 
(Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cboperation ‘(OEEC), 
525 

Ostgnd Manifesto, 22^ 

paper currency, 796 

Pans, Treaty of ( 1763), 4, 16. 39. 

45, 51, 60, 106, 206 
Parcs, Treaty of ( 1783), 48 
Parma, Duchy of, 141' 

Peni 

rebellion, 51-3 
war, 240- 1 

Philippine, 4, 39, 51. 106-7,’ 298 
poetry, 1001 » 

Polignac Agreement ( f823), 213 
political and civil rights, 52.5-6 
i’opular Front, 412, 439 
jiopulatiun, 88^ 

Portugal 

alliance, 41, 144 
Territories, 39 
war. 39, 41, 145 
Progesislas, 144-5 
Puerto Rico, 251, 298 
Quadruple Alliance (1834), 144, 
146 

radicalism, 412 
Rastatt, Treaty of, 33 
raw materials, 675, 694 
realism, 1021 
Red Cross, 969 

religion and religious institutioni, 
39. 298, 525-6f 972 
republic, 145, 297, 350-1 
Revolution of 1820, 143 
Revolution of 1868, 145, 350 
romanticUfh, 1001, 1021, 1022, 
1051-2 
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pain (Cant’d) , 

Royal Statute of 1834, 144 o 

' Sajj7amento,j_39 

San lldcfonso, Treaty of (1796), 
' 40 

San Ildefonw, Treaty of (1800), 
141 " 

San«> Lorenzo (Pinckney) Treaty. 

20B , 

Santo Doiniiaffo, 53. 62, 115 
secuKilty, in’iernal, 525 
SerKeant'srMiitiny, 144 ' 

Seven Year?' War, 4, 16, 39, 40. 
50. 53 

Spanish-American Wa'r, 298, 302, 
' 351, 353 

Spanish'Amencan war^ of inde- 
pendence, 54-60 
steel ind(.sfty, 827 
.suci'ession crisis, 143-4 
Sulii, 106-7 
surrealism, 1001 
theater, 1021-2 
tourism, 525 
Trinidad, 53. 141 
United Wations, 525 
United States 

(.1 Mississippi River, 202, 206 
territories, 211, 212 
Utrecht, Treaty of, *3, 33 
Venezuela, 56-7 

Verona. Congress of, , 136. 170, 
197 

Versailles, Treaty of (1783), 16, 
40.»33, 61 

War of the Oranges, 141 
West Indies, 50 
Spain, William, 266 
Spallanzani, Lazzaro; 942, 944 
Spanisches Liederbuch (Wolf), 1038 
Spanish America (see also Latin 
^ America) * 

religion and religious institutions, 
^ ' ’••"ol. 672 
United States 
recognition, 213 

Spanish Anjfrican War, 298, 302, 
351. 353 

Spanish Civil War. 412-13, 439. 
'442 i , 

United States, neutrality, 442-3 
Spanish Constitution ( 1876), 297 
Spanish Cortes, 846 
Spanish Equatorial Africa 
y independence, 580 
Spanish Morocco, 335 
Spanish Republic, 350, 439 
Spanish Succession, War of the, 33 
Sparkman, John J., 599 
Spartacists (Cer.), 401 
Special Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders (U.S.)» 601 
Special drawing rights (SDR’s), 644 
Special relativity theory, 925 
Special UN Fund for Economic De- 
velopment, 650 
Specie Circular ( 1836), 216 
Specie Resumption Act (1875> 
(U.S.).233 

Spectator, 98% 1025, 1029, 1030 
Spectrum analysis, 917-18 
atomic weight and, 926 
black-body radiation, 923-4 
correspondence, ptmciple of, 
926-7 


Spec, Adm. Count Mazimilian von, 
397 

Speech, freedom of (see also Human 
rights. Political and civil 
rights). 844, 846 
Spei d (Turner), 1052 
Spemann, Hans, 945 f 

Spei^f-r, Ilerbert, 863, 982 ' ' 

Spencer, Lord John Poyntz, 278 
Spender, Stephen, 987 * 

Spener’sche Zettung ( newspaper, 

Berlin), 1029 
Speransky^ Michael, 169 
Speranze d’Jtalia, Le (Balbo), 150 
Spi'yer, 21 

Spice Islands , 

economic development, 679 ' 
exports. 679 
foreign trade, 679 
Spices 

Africa, 673 

exports. 679 ‘ 

Grenada, 473 
imports, 679 

Netherlands East Indies, 675 
Spiegel (periodical), 1030 
(iff.air (Germany), 521 
Spindletop in Texas, 708 
Spinning equipment, 657, 665 
Spinning and Weaving Milts Strike 
(Ceylon), 460 

Spimiza. Baruch, 900, 901, 902 
Spirtf of St. Louis, 757 
Spisz, see Zips 
Spitfire (plane), 496 
Spithead, mutiny at, 50 
Split Rock 
Battle of, 10 
Spoils Svstem, 214 
Spontjni, Gasparo, 1040 
Spook Sonata, The (Strindberg), 
1023 

Spoitfmon'j Sketches, A (Turgenev), 
998 

Spotsylvania, Battle of, 230 
Springer, Axel, 522 
Springfield (Mass.), 203 
Spshangane, 129 
Sputnik I, 543, 808 
Sputnik II, 808 
Sl/utnik III, 808 
"Squatter sovereignty," 220 
Squatting Act (Australia), 263 
Squillace, Marquis of, 39 
SR (Socialist Revolutionary Party) 
(Rus.),294 ff., 426 ff. 

Srimek, Fr6fta. l€08 ' 

Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 627 
S.S, (German defense corps), 407, 
409,411, 509,510 
Staatliche Bauhaus, 1067 
Stflflfs.'ciifcon (Rotteck and Welcker), 
189 

Staatsrat (Hapsburg lands), 33 
Stadion, Johann Philipp von, 161 
governor of Galicia, 164 
Stadler, Ernst, 997 
Staid, Nicolas de, 1061 
Stagecoaches, 658, 659, 749, 796 
Stahl, George, 932 
Stainless steel, 707 
Stairs, W. G., 336 
Stalin, Joseph. 426, 540 ff..«847 
ascendancy, 434-5 
China, 484, 485, 547 


Stalin, Joseph (Cont'd) 

Constitution ( 1936), 438-9 
"de-Stalinization," 522, 528, 534, 
536, 538, 541 ff . 551< 999- 
1000, 1021 

economic policies, 435-6, 798 
foreign policy, 437, 439-40 
"Last Testament," 541 
Lenin and, 432, 433 
personality cult, 438 
Poland. 491, 510 
Polish Jews, 509 
purges, 437-8 
sciences and arts, 540, 541 
Tito and. 529, 532, 536, 539 
Trotsky and, 432 ff. 

World War II, 491. 493, 497-8. 
500, 509 ff.. 531 
conferences, 505, 506, 511 
Stalin Line, 498 
Stalingrad, 500-1, 776 
Stalin's Heirs (Evtushenko), 543 
Stalluponen, Battle of, 379 
Stamboliski, Aleksandr, 422 
Stamer, Friedrich, 757 
Stamp Act, 4-5, 45 
Stamp Act Congress, 4-5 
Standard Oil, 304, 745 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.), 469, 605, 
708 

Standard Oil Co. (Ind.),707, 708 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 707, 708. 

717, 754, 792, 794 
Standard Oil Co. (N.Y.).708 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, 707 
Standard Oil Trust, 716 
Standard Oil Trust Agreement, 707 
Standing Closer Association Commit- 
tee (B.W.L),570 
Standing Youth (Lembruck), 1064 
Stanford IQ tests, 956 
Stanislav, 384 
Stanislavski, 1018, 1020 
Stankiewicz, Richard, 1064 
Stanley expedition, 336 
Stanley, Henrv Morton, 336, 338 
Stanley, William, 706 
Stanleyville, 615-16 
Stanton, Edwin M.. 232 
Stanwix, Fort, 11 

Star (Transvaal, newspaper), 1034 
Star Chamber, Court of ( British, 
1641 ), 841 

Starhemberg, Prince, Ernst, 416 
Stark, Gen. John, 11 
Starr, Ringo, 1047 
Stars 

interior structure, 905 
quasars, 906 
Sfortsi (elders), 977 
Stassfurt, 686 
State Bank (Prussia), 691 
State Bank (Rus.), 698, 727 
State Commercial Bank, 677 
State, Council of ( India ) , 456 
State Council (Ceylon), 460-61 
State Council (Malaya), 462 
State Department (U.S.), 374 
State Fire Insurance, 326 
State Mortgage Bank (Ceylon), 460 
State of the Union Message, 601 
State Planning Commission (Soviet' 
Union), 541 

State Printing Office (Rus.), 698 

State Treaty (Austria), 526 
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Staten Island Peace Conference, 10 
States’ Rights ( “Dixiecrat” ) Parts. 
599 

nulliAcation, 214, 215 
Statue of Liberty (Bartholdi), 1062 
Status Act (South Africa), 475 * 

Status of Forces Agreement, 560 
Statute for Religious Freedom 
(1786) (U.S.),202 
Statute of 1786 (Russia), 885 
Statutes for Vilna (1803) (Rus.), 
885 

Statutes of Drogheda (Poynings' 
Law), 48 

Staiatory Education Conftnittees 
(G.B.),280 

Stauffenberg. Col. Claus von, 506 
Stavifky, Serge, 410 
Steady-state theory, 906 
Steom (Turner), 1052 
Steam engines {see also Steam 
power. Steam vessels), 
656-7, 680 
France, 664-5 
Germany, 665 
Great Britain, 656-7, 680 
United States, 664 

Steam power (see also Steam en- 
gines, Steam vessels), 656-7, 
680, 695 
Belgium, 664 
China, 739 
Europe, 664 
France, 665 
(iernianv, 665 

Great Britain, 655, 656-7, 664 
India, 695, 739 
industrial use, 656-7 
Latin Amerua, 739 
maniif.iituniig, 656-7 
mining, 656-7 

railroads, 658-9, 668, 680, 689 
Russia, 695 

textile industry, 657, 664-5, 696 
transportation (see also speiific 
form ), 657, 680 
Ukraine, 695 
United States, 664, 686 
Steam turbine, 705 
Steam vehicles 

Great Britain, 658, 681 
United States, 667 

Steam vessels ( see also Steam en- 
gines, Steam power), 680, 
776 

Africa, 697 
Australia, 697, 711 
Bra/.il, 697 
Canada. 677 
China, 697 
Denmark, 667 
France, 667, 711 
Great Britain, 658, 682 
Japan, 697 
Latin America, 697 
mails, 697 
Middle East, 697 
paddle wheels, 658, 667 
refrigeration, 711 
speeds, 749, 796 
tonnage, 711 
transoceanic, 690 
United States, 667, 690, 711 
Steamboats, see Steam vessels 
Steamers, see Steam vessels 


Steamships, see Steam vessels 
Steel {sec also Steel industry, coun- 
tries. subjects) 
architectural use, 1065 
cast, 658 
imiwrts, 728 
miiuslrial uses, 707 
* Rufsia, 728 
stainless, 707 
vanadium, 707 
Steel Bill tC.B.), 817 
Steel Co of Canada, 603 
Steel industry (see also SteoJ) 
Argentina, 827 
Asia, 827. 838 
ai^fomobile industry. 710 
Ausftaha. 724. 730. 776 
Austria, 803 
Austria-Hungarv, 724 
Bclgumi, 687, 707, 800 
Bengal, 740 
hi leered steel, 657 
Brazil. 453. 740. 787, 788 
Bulgaria, 827 
Burma. 827, 839 
Canada, 724. 730. 776, 803 4 
( a#t steel, 658 
Ce\ Ion. 827. 839 
Chile, 740, 787-8 
China. 552, 740. 788, 827-8. 838 
chromium-tungsten steel, 707 
Colombia, 827 • 

Common Maiket. 634 
C/eclioslovakia, 776 
Fast Germany, 827 
Egsjit. 827 

European Goal and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC), 520 634, 800 
foreign investment in, 791 
France, 400, 520, 634, 687., 707, 
800.818 

Germany, 634, 666. 685, 687. 
707, 754, 77() 

government ownership, 817, 818, 
838, 839 

Great Britain, 519, 520, 657-K, 
768, 680. 081, 687, 707. 
723, 804, 817, 818 
Greet e. 827 
Ilungarv, 827 

India, 740, 787, 788. 793, 8211^ 
838 

Indonesia, 827, 838 
Iran, 827, 838 
Israel. 827 

Italy, 634, 724, 730. 776, HOO 
Japan, 724, 776, 181,804 
Latin Amenta, 740 
laixtmhourg, 800 
Malaysia, 827 
Mexico, 787. 788, 827 
natir)iij|i/ati()ii, 519, 520, 817. 

818 

Nelliei lands, 800 
\<»rth Korea, 827 
Pakistan. 827 
J'.Tu, 827 

Philippines, 827, 838 
pig iron production and, 657, 087, 
707, 724 
Poland. 827 
Portugal, 827 

prodiictiifn, 687, 707, 733, 740, 
788, 827 
crude, 776 
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South Kore.t*, 827, 838 
Soviet Union, 776, 804 
Spain, ,827 
steam power, 657 
Sweden. 724 
Taiwab. 827, 838 

technologs. 657-8, 666, 687, 707, 
751. 754,803-4 
Thailand, 8^7 
Turkey. 788. 827 

United States. 686-7, 707, 724, 
804 

Uruguay . 827 
Vene/uela, 827 
West r.(‘iinaiiv, 800, 804 
World War I. 724 
Yugoslavia. 788. 827 
Steel Nationalization Rill (British), 
818 

"Steel Navy” (U.S.). 300 » 

Steel Pact (Germany), 414 
Steel products 
exports, 797 

Steele, Ruhard, !y85. 1025. 1030 
Stem, (h rtrude, 991 
Stem, Baron, Ilemrich von, 186, 187, 
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Steinhetk, John, 991 
Steinberg, Judah, 1010 
Steiner llouse (Vienna, Loos), 1066 
Stella. Flank, 1062 
Stendhal, Mane Henri Beyle, 993 
Stcnvall, Aleksis, 1000 
Stelliertrctcr, Per (Hochhulh), 1020 
Stephenson, David C , 443 
Slcphe?lson, George, 120, 658 
Stepinac, Archbishop, 539 
Slepjies, toloni/ation, 353-4 
immigration, 354 
labor, 353 

politic. d and civil right<-^ 353 
Sterdization, meduine, 959-6l) 
Sterling ( ur also Currency; Silver 
> inrrerlcy) 
area, 796 
bloc, 796 
convertibility, 811 
Sterne, Laurence, 98.5 
Stern, Wilhelm, 9.56 
Stethoscope, 956 

Steuben, Baron Friedrich Wilhelm 
von, 11. 14 
Stevens, John, 667 
Stevens, John L., 301 
Stevens, N M., 947 
Stevens, IVdiert T., 599 
Steveas, Tliaddeus, 227, 231 
Stevens, Wallaie, 990 
Stevenson, Adlai E , 303, 599, 600 
Stevenson Plan (G B. ), 790 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 987 
Stiegel. Henry William, 670 
Slifter, Adalbert, 996 
Stnl, Dc (periodical), 1060 
Stijl, De (art group), 1007 
Stilwcll, Gen. Joseph, .503, 508 
Stimson Doctrine, 442 
Stimson, Heni9 L , 442 
Stinnes, Hugo, 717 
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Stinnes ](on7ern,^l|7 
Stirling, Capt. James, 263 r 
^(ocV Exchanft^ Coffee House, The, 
659 

Stock exchanges and markets* 
Amsterdam, 669 
Argentina, 830 * 

Braiil, 790, 830 
Chile, 742,^30 

developing countries, 742, 790, 

crash ( 19«9), 444, 759, 867 
France, 669. 713 ,727, 856 
Germany, 669, 713 , 
government regulation, 445 
ureat Britain, 659, 713 
India, 742, 830 r 
Japan, 727.81?, 815 
Latin America, 790, 830 
Mexico. 790, 830 
Netherlands, 669 
regulation, 769 
Russia, 727 
Soviet Union, 777 
United States, 669, 713. 759. 769, 
8tf7 

Venexuela, 830 
Std-ker, Adolf, 075 
.Stockhausen. Karllieip/., 1047 
Stockholm, 644, 667 
Stockholm. Bank of, 668 
Stockholm. Convention hi (1959), 
636 

Stockton .and Darlington Railway, 
6.58 

Stockton, Commo. Robert F , 219 
Stoddert, Benjamin, 206 
Stohr, 945 , 

Stokes, Carl, 602 

Stokes, George Gabriel, 917, 918, 
921 • I 

Stolypin, IN-ter A., 295 -6, 721-2 
, S*»V. Jf . 710 

^Stonebrvaki'rs (Courbet), 1053 
Stohe Ciiesf, The ( Dargomijsky ), 
1041^ 

Stones af Vr/iice, The (Ruskin), 986 
Slono Ferry, 12 
Ston/’ Creek, Hattie of. 2J0 
Stony Point, N.Y., 13 ' 

Stopcs, Marie, 965 
Storage batteries, automotive, 801 
Storm, Theodor, 998 
Storm Troopers (^A.) (Ger.), 409, 
• 869 

Stormovik 11-2 (Russian fighter 
planes), 775 
Storting, 177 

Stotsenburg, ^ ort ( Philippines ) , 509 
Stowe, Hanict Beecher, 222 
Strachey, Christopher, 805 ^ 

Strachey, Henry, 15 
Strado, La (film), 1035 
Strait of Tiran, 624 
Straits Convention ( 1841 ), 173 
Straits Settlements, 104-5, 462 
Malacca, 104 
Penang, 104 
Province Wellesley, 104 
Singapore, 104 

Straits Times (Singapore, news- 
paper), 1033 

Strand Theater (N.Y.C»).758 
Stranger, The (Camus), 984 
I Strasbourg, 138 


Strashurger, Eduard, 942 
Strasser, Gregor, 407, 410 
Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act (1946) 
(U.S.).800 

"Stfategic hamlet" (South Vietnam), 
592 

Stralford-upon-Avon, 1017 
Stratoliner (Boeing .307-B), 757 
Strauss, David Friedrich, 975 * 

Strauss, F. J., 521-22 
Strauss, Johann, 1041 
Strauss, Sf., Johann, 1041 
Strauss, Richard, 1037-38, 1043-44 
Stravinsky, Igor. 1045 
Street Scene (Rice), 1018 
Streetcars, 711 

Stresa Conference ( 1935), 411 
Stresemann, Custav, 405-6, 408 
Strijdom, Johannes, 617 
Strindberg, August, 1004, 1023 
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String quartet (Ravel), 1043 
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(Schubert), 1038 
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(Brahms), 1038 
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67 (Brahms), 1038 
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bert), 1038 

Stnrtg quartet in D major (Franck), 
1043 
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(Faure), 1043 
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String quartet No 2 (Brahms), 1038 
String quartet No. 3, Op. 30 
(Schoenberg), 1045 
Stnnj? quartets 1I1 A minor, D,804 
(Schubert), 1038 

String quartets li C minor. Op 51 
(Brahms). 1038 

String quartets in D minor, D810 
' (Schubert), 1038 
Slroessner, Gen. Alfredo, 606 
Structuralism, 952 
Struensee, Johann Friedrich, 42 
Strutt, Jedediah, 665 
»rutt, John William, 923 
tuart, John, 255 
Stub, Ambrosius, 1005 
Studies in Hysteria (Freud, Breucr), 
954, 963 

Studies in the Psychology of Sex 
(Elh.s),9^3 

Studio (Magazine), 1057 
Studs Lunigon trilogv (Farrell), 991 
Studi/ of Organic' Infenority and Its 
Psychical Compensation, The 
(Adler), 955 
Stur L’udovit, 163 
Sturges, Preston, 1035 
Sturm und Drang, 996, 1019 
Sturt. Charles, 263, 264 
Sturlevant, A H., 948, 949 
Stuttgart. 402, 511, 586 
Style and Arrangement, Committee 
on. 203 

Style Moderne, 1057 

Styria, 33, 722 

Suakin (Sudan), 119 « 

Submarines 

atomic-powered, 802 
warfare limitation, 441 


Submarines (Cont’d) 

World War I, 374. 396 ff. 

World War II. 497 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
^education, 894-5 

Subsistence agriculture, see Agricul- 
ture 

Sucre, Antonio Jos^ de, 57, 58, 241 
Sudan {see also Names, subjects), 
117-20, 340. 342, 343, 577 
agriculture. 820 
Anyanya movement, 620 
army coups, 620 
Londominium, 361, 472, 577 
econdmic development, 820, 837 
economy, 619-20 
education, 619, 895 
Egypt, 120. 472 
condominium, 361, 472, 577 
territories. 360 
war, 199 
exports, 620 
France, 342 
Great Britain, 472, 621 
condominium, 361, 472, 577 
independence, 575, 577, 579, 

580. 619 
labor, 620 

Mall Feder-ition, .575 
nationalism, 472 

newspapers and periodicals, 1034 
Pan-Afne anism, 641, 642 
political factions, 619 
power struggle, 620 
railroad, 342 

religion and religious institutions, 
619, 978 

self-determin.ilion, 621 
slave trade, 739 
slavery, 739 
student uprisings, 620 
terrorism, 629 
transportation, 342 
Sudan African National Union 
(.SANU),620 
Sudan, University of, 895 
SUDENE. 609 

Sudermann, Hermann, 1019 20 
Sudctendeiitsch Party, 419 
Sudetenland, 414 
Czechoslovakia, 419, 420 
Gennany, 420 
Potsdam agreements. 531 
Suez Canal 
control board, 361 
Ciisis (1956-7), 518, 622, 648, 
811 

Egypt, 107, 120, 278. 360, 361, 
362, 466, 518, 622, 648. 
811,834 

foreign trade, 354. 684, 734. 742 
France. 360, 361, 518, 622, 648, 
834 

free navigation, 361 
Great Britain, 278, 360, 361, 362, 
518, 648, 684.718, 834 
defense forces, 392, 466, 622 
Israel, 648 

Philippine nationalism, 107 
Siam, 354 
Soviet Union, 648 
Syria, 811 

transportation, 682, 711 
Turkey (Ottoman Empire), 361, 
389 
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Suez Canal {Cant’d) 

United States, 648 
World War I, 389, 392 
Yugoslavia, 648 

Suez Canal Co (Universal Co 

the Maritime Canal), 278, 
360,362,718, 834 
Suffolk Resolves, 7 
Suffrage and electoral s> steins 
Argentina, 246 
Australia, 262-3, 325 
Austria, 165 
Barbados, 570 
Belgium, 183, 184 
Bolivia, 607 
Brazil, 249, 453, 

British Guiana, 329, 570 
BruLsh Honduras, 570 
Ceylon, 460, 461 
constitutional, 842 
constitutions, 844 
Denmark, 179, 297 
Ecuador, 844 
ERyTt, 466 
Ethiopia, 619 

Frante, 19. 135, 136, 518, 844, 
871 

French West Indies, 61 
Gerinanv. 286, 804, 871 
Great Britain, 198. 201, 277, 
278-9, 281, 844, 865, 871 
India, 458, 844 
Indonesia, 844 
Ireland, 198, 201. 279 
Itjlv, 153, 298 
Japan. 117, 561. 871 
Latin America, 844 
Netherlands, 29 
New Zealand. 325, 326, 844 
North German ('onfederatioii, 193 
Northern Rhodesia, 576 
Norway, 297 
Nyasaland, 576 
Rrussia, 189 
Rumania, 420 
Russia. 295, 296 
Scotland, 198, 201 
Sweden, 177, 297 
Switzerland, 184, 844 
Turkey, 465 

Unitc-d Slates. 214, 231, 232, 300, 
305, 443, 600, 601, 844, 
854,871 

universal, 29, 297, 461. 570 
women, 282, 297, 325, 326, 443. 
465, 844,871 
Suffragettes, 282 
Sufism, 978 
Sufist Tijaniya, 978 
Sugar (see also Sugar refineries) 

Cuba 

United States. 645 
price agreements, 645 
prices, international, 645 
United States 
Cuba, 645 

Sugar Act (Col Amer.), 4 
Sugar beets 

France, 662, 685 
Germany, 685 
Great Britain, 766 
Russia, 695 
Saxony, 685 
Silesia, 685 


Sugar cane 

AfghaniNtaii, 838 

Africa. 673 

Asia. 838 

Australia, 265 

Brazil, 685, 735, 747 

British West Indies, 328, 329 

Caribbean Islands, 60, 473 

Ce>lon, 839 

China, 838 

Cuba. 455, 590. 610, 611, 735, 
791 

exports. 672, 675. 679. «99. 788. 
791 

government ownership, 838, 839 
Cftigea. 851 

imports. 059, 685, 791, 831 

India, 734 

Indonesia, 838 

Iran, 838 

Janan, 674 

Jas^i, 344 

Latin America, 735 
Malaya, 734 
marketing, 735 

Netherliuuls East Indies, 075, 699, 
• 734 

Philippines, 791, 838 
plantation agriculture, 734-5 
plantation svstem, 660 
pr(R'ossing, 735 
South Korea. 838 
Spice Islonds, 679 
Taiwan, 838 
United States, 791 
West Indies. 672. 685. 693, 735 
Sugar law (1870) (Nefh E.I ), 
344 

Sugar refineries ( vee also Sugar), 725 
Amem.in Colonies, 665 • 

Egypt, 677, 740 
Frame, 665 ^ 

Sugar (Suhsidv) Act (C B ), 766 
Sugar 'I rust (U.S.),7ie 
Suharto, Gen . (i28 

Suite for Piano, Op 25 (Schoen- 
berg), 1045 

Suite No. 2 (‘’Indian’’) lor Orches- 
tra, Op. 48 (MacDowell), 
1044 

Sukarno, Achmed, 461-2, 827, 6!^^, 
834 

Sulawesi, 627 
Sulfa drugs, 755, 962 
Sullivan, Ccn. John, 10, 12, 13 
Sullivan, Si| Arthur 1041, 1042 
Sullivan, Louis, lOo^-60 
Sulphur mining, 705 
Sulphuric acid, 710 
Sultan-belt dam, 354 
Sulu, 107, 347 
Archipelago, 106 
France, 106-7 
Spam, 106-7 
Sulva Buy, 390 
Sum Trinh, 101 
Sumatra, 344, 345, 627 
Achin, 344-5 
agriculture, 674 
Communism. 401 
East In^ia Co. (G.B.), 105 
economic development, 674, 739 
oil industry, 708, 739 
piracy, 344 


Sumatra (Conf’d). • 
ravi materials. Tod 
tin mining, 675 ^ 

Sumatra Treaty, 344, 3j0 
Suinitonffi, 701, 730, 779 
Summer Palace (Peking), 72 
Sumner, Charles, 223 
Sumner, W C , 863 * 

Sumter, fort, 225 
Sun, ohservalorv satellites, ^09 
orbital flights around, (108 
Sun (Baltimore). 1027 • 

Sun . ( New York , newspaper ), 
1026^7 

Sun Also Rises, The (Hemingwav), 
991 ^ 


Sun Oil Co® 755 
Sun Yat-sen. 479. -^1. 482, 846 
constitutionalism, 84^ • 
kuomintiing, 312, 481 
revolution, 312 

"3 People's Princinlcs,” 481, 482 
Sun, Yun Po, 589 

Suna (Kabaka) King (East Africa), 
129 

Sunr/flv Times (Transvaal), *1034 
Sung Chiuo-jen, 312 
Sung, Kim II, 587 
Sungei Ujong, 

Siinghun, Yi (Korea), 84 
Sim)n, King (Korea), 84 
Sunjong (1807-10), 321 
Sunlrfs (Havel), 1041 
Sunto di un Corso di Filo»>fla Chim- 
ica. 936 • 


Super-tonductors, 805 
Supervielle, Jules, 994 
Supenor gohiermi, Del (Philippines, 
newspaper), 1033 

Supreme Commander for the Allied 
i Powers (SCAP)f 560 ff., 816 
Supreme Council for Direction of 
War, 490 

Supreme Council of Armecf force/ 
(Sudan), 620 

Supreme Council of Nulional Econ- 
omy (Soviet U^ion^, 543, 
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Supreme Co||rt (Austria), 520 • 
.Supreme Court n®P'). 561 
Supreme Court ( U.S. ), •2(T4, 440, 
447 
AAA, 447 

eonstitiitionulit)i determination, ^07 
Dartmouth College case, 212 * 

Dred Scott. 223 

Georgia legislature land sale, 209 
Indian land settlers, 215 
NIRA, 446 
Reconstruction, 232 
Hoosctelt and, 447-8 
writ of mandamus, 207 
Supreme Economic Council (1919), 
399 


Supreme Economic Council (Rus. ), 
427 


Supreme .Soviet (Sov. Un.), 540 
Suppression of Communism Act 
(1950) (S. Afr.), 616 
Sur (Sur) (Arabia), 116 
Surabaya. Battle of, 568 
Surat ( India 93, 332 
Surat, Treaty of (1775), 91 
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‘ Surgery; 959-61 

anesthesia, 966 ^ ^ 

• antisepsis, 959-60 

a(;pendectoiiiy, 960 
ctrnea transplants, 960 « 

heart, 960 

lobotomy, 954, 963 * 
ortf^n transplants, 960-1 
psychosurgery, 954, 963 , 

Surinam, .^1* 

* economic /development, 837 

goven'im^t, 473-4 ' 

Kingdom of Netherlands, 573 

Surratt, John H., 231 
Surrealism 
<«inema, 1034 
Czechoslovakia, 1008 
France, 993-4. 1019, 1060-1 
German*, <034' 

Gilece. 1009 

literature. 993-4. 1001, 1008 
' painting, 1060-1 

poetry, 993-4, 1001, 1008, 1000 
psychology, 994 
Spain, 1001 
Yugoslrrvia, 1009 

Siirrendranath Hannerice, 329, 331 
Surveyor I, 602, 809 
Suruiror from Warsaw, A, Op. 46 
(Sthoenherg/, 1045 
Sussex (U.S S.), 398 
Sutherland. Efua, 1015 , 

Sutlej River, 94 
Suttee, 95, 978 
Sutter, JoKann Augustus, 220 
Sutton, Walter S., 947 
Sutton-Boveri hypothesis, 948 
Suvorov, Alexander, 38, 39 
Suzuki Ktntaro. 490 
Svevo, Italo, 1000 
Svirbely, J., Q38 ^ 

■Svohoda, Gen Ludvik, 531 
Swadeshi movement, 331, 332 

\p..uiiid (South Africa), 395. 

, 397 

Swan, JosepJ Wilson, 708 
Swan Lake, Op, 20 (Tehaikovskv ). 
1042" 

Swan of Tuonela, The (Sibelius), 

' 1042 

Swan Rii/pr (Australia), 263 
Swanscombe, 681 
Swazi, 129 

Swaziland, economic development, 

, < 837 •* 

independence, 577, 580 
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740. 775 

Egypt, 677, 740 • 

France, 400, 664, 665-6, 686, 
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Indochina, .502 

CermanN, 288, 665, 666, 686,, 
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government ownership, 818, 839 
Great Britain, 194, 196, 6.56 ff . 
665-0. 681, 740, 7.53-4, 
768, 827 , 

Hapshiirg Empire, 665, 723 
India. 677, 69«. 740, 787, 827 
l^idoncMa, 827, 8 18 
Ital\. 665. 72.3 

Japan. 677. 696. 723, 730, 740. 

762, 775, 787, 804 80.5, 827 
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labor, 194, 196, 6.57, 753, 775, 
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mac'hmers, 657, 665, 681. 696 
Malassi.i, 827 
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Pern. 076. 740 
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Soviet l/’iiion. 827 
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740, 753, 754, 827 
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crc'ps, 735 
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820, 825, 827-8, 837 • 
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exports, 735, 791 • 
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mduslrs, 794, 827, 828 
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raw matenais, 786, 825 
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tarilfs, 793 
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tin mining, 645, 786, 828 
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1 h.imes Biver, 966 
I haiia, 697 

Than irat, (ien. Sant, 631 
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Ih.ivcr, Ell, 222 
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Atnca, 1025 
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Chiu,., 1023 
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experimental, 1019, 1020 
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France, 1018-19 
Germany, 1019-20 
Great Britain, 1016, 1017 
groups, 1018, 1025 
Hungary, 163, 1023 
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Ireland, 1017, 1019 
Italy, 1021 
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Soviet Union, 1020-21 
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United States. 1017-18 
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Thief, The (Leonov), 999 
Tillers, Adolphe. 138, 139, 283 
Thieu, Nguyen Van, 594, 595 
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Things Fall Apart (Acbebe), 1015 
3rd Army (Rumanian), 501 
3rd Anny (Turk.), 389 
3rd Army (U.S.), 506, 510 
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13th Amendment (U.S.). 231 
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Vhoma^ Antr^ndment (U,S.), 760, 
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Tifomas, John H., 755 
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Thomas, S. G., 706 
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Thompsoif, R. W., 681 
Thomson, Charles, 10 
Thomson, Elihu, 708 
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Thomson, J. J., 9^i, 925-6, 928, 
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Miif,ile, 808 

Thorhetke, Jan Rudolf, 181-82 
Thoreau, Henry David, 990 
There/, Maurice, 516 
Thorild, Thomas, 1064 
Thorium, radioactivity, 929 
Thorn (Polniyd), 32 ^ 

Thornton, Matthew, 10 
Thorp, John, 665 
•‘rUSTndifte, Edward Lee, 952 
Thdrwaldsen, Bertel, 1062 
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tj^y)-,921 
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f sent Discontents (Burke), 46 
Thoughts on War and Death 
(*f rg ud ) , 955 
Thrace, 422, 494 
Greece, 423 

"3-Anti Campaign," 547 
RHVee Brides, The (Tooroop), 1057 
"Three-Cla.ss System" (Prussia), 190 
Three Contributions to the Theory of 
Sex ( Freud ) , 954 

Three Comt^ed Hat (Manuel de 
Falla), 1042 

3 Emperors' League. 288, 289, 291, 
292, 294 

3 Nocturnes (Debussy), 1043 
3 Orchestral Pieces (Berg), 1045 
"3 People’s Principles” (Sun Yat 
Sen), 382. 481 
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1044 
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1045 
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miae (Stravinsky), 1045 
Thresher, 684 ♦ 
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Thuku, Harry, 472 
Thurmond, Allen C., 301 
Thurmond, J. Strom, 599 
Thuringia, 132, 405 
Thus Do They Ml (Ponte). 1039 
Thys Spoke Zarathustra (Nietzsche), 
982 

Thyjsen. August. 687, 717 * • 

Thyssen, Fritz, 408 
Thysville. 615 • 

Tibet (see also names, subjects), 
85-7 

China, 85-7 
Gurkha invasions, 86 
China, People’s Republic, 546, 
550, 555 , * 

uprising, 553 

Communist China, 546, 553, 555 
P'ast India Co.. 85-6 
foreign trade, 86 
government, ■64, 85, 546 
Gurkhas, 86 *' 

Great Britain, 85-6, 296, 354 
India, 550. 553. 55.5 
Ladakh, 86 
Nepal. 86 

rebellion, 553 • 

religion and religious institutions, 
85 

Russia. 296, 354 
Ticonderoga. Fort, 8, 11. 2.53 
Tidt/. power, 802 
Tieck, Johan Ludwig, 996 
Tiempo (Mexico, maga'/ine), 1032 
T’len-ching (Nanking), 70 
See also Nanking 
T’len Ming, concept of, 63 
T’len Shan, 109 
Tientsin, 320, 489 
Mufsacre, 74 • 

Tientsin, Treaties of (1858), 72 
Tientsin, Treaty ^f (1884), 349-50 
Tientsin, Treaty of (1885) (Li-lto 
r Convention), 316, 320 
Tierra del Fuego (Argentina), 828 
Tiffany, Ixiuis Comfort, 1057 
Tigre (Tigre) (Ethiopia), 124 
Tigris River, 391, 393, 394, 697 
Tijani, Ahmed al, 978 
Tikhonov, Nikolai, 999 
'fikhonrttvov, M. K., 773, 808 
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Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 330, 331, 
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Tildcn, Samuel J., 233 
Till Eulenspiegel ( Stray, ss), 1037, 
1044 ' 

Tillett, Ben, 279 
Tilhch, Paul. 976 

Tilsit, Treaties of (1807), 132, 168, 
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Timber (see also Lumber, Lumber 
Industries; Timber, Timber 
Industries), 675, 738 
charcoal, see Charcoal 
France, 663 
, Ivory Coast, 735 
United States, 663 
Timber industry 
Canada, 672 
charcoal, see Charcoal 
Russia. 675, 723 * 

Sweden, 723 
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Bolivia, 791 
Germany, 746 
Great Britain, 746, 791 
Malaya, 791 ' 

Netherlands East Indies, 791 
Nigeria, 791 

prices, international, 645 
Thailand, 791 
Tin mining 

Australia, 694, 695. 722. 738 
Bolivia, 453. 607, 645, 695, 738 
China, 675. 695, 7.38 
Great Britain, 656-7, 680, 694, 
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Indonesia, 645 

Malaya, 645. 694, 695, 738. 746 
Netherlands East Indies, 694, 695, 
738 

Nigeria, 645, 738 
Congo, Belgian, 645 
Indonesia, 645 
production, 695, 738 
Southeast Asia, 786 
steam power, 656-7 
Sumatra, 67.5 
technology, 656-7 
Thailand, 645, 786, 828 
Ting Ling, 101 1 
Tinghai, 67, 68 
Tinguely, Jean, 1063 
Tinian (Maiaua Island), 509, 513 
Tipitaka, 979 
Tippecanoe, Battle of, 209 
Tippera Hills (India), 331 
Tipperary Insurrection (Ire ), 200 
Tipu (Tipoo) Sultan, 91, 92, 93 
Tirana ( Albania), 423 
Tirana, Treaty of, 423 
Tires, pneumatic, 681, 712 
Tirol 

Austria. 132, 160 
Bavaria, 132, 160 
Tiros I, 809 

Tirpitz, Adm. Alfred von, 290, 405 
Tirrenia, 781 
Tiso, Josef, 414 
Tisza River, 417 

Titchener, Edward Bradford, 952 
Tithe Wai of 1831 (Ire.), 198 
Titius, J. D., 903 

Tito, Josip Broz, 494, 528-29, 5.30- 
31, 5.32, 536, 5.39-40 
Stahn and, 529, .532, 536, 539 
Titokowaru, 268 
Titov, Maj. Gherman S.. 809 
Titteri (Algeria) 

France, 274-5 
Turkey, 274 
Titusville (Pa.), 685 
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TNEC (Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee*) (T S). 
448, 769 

To o Moure (Bums), 985 
To Autumn (Keats), 986 
Toasters, electric. 755 
Tobacco {see also Tobacco industry) 
Brazil, 735 
cultivation, 736 
exports, 673, 736 
imports, 659 

Netherlands East Indies. 734 
Ottoman Empire, 673 
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2r3 ff.. 229, 232. 233, 

300 fF.. 441, 444 ff., 643-4, 
681^^9. 690, 712-13, 715- 
i6. 758 ff., 765 fi., 777, 

795-6,811,812, 867 
fine arts. 1060. 1061-2 
folk Opel a, 1018 
foods and foodstuffs, 663 
foreign 

aid, 558, 559, 585, 586. 598, 
600, 627. 638, 764. 803, 

813 ff.. 897 

investment by, 252, 449, 454, 
.455, 469, 606, 715, 716, 

' , 735, 738ff.« 744, 763-4, 
'^775, 777. 791, 792, 834 
in. 660, 683. 691, 715, 
t»63-4 

' loans, 406, 519 
trade, 206, 20^-9, 214, 227, 

’ 229, 304, ^39, 645, 669, 

691, 699, 713 ff., 742, 

762-{\, 768, 778, 779, 791. 
812, 813, 867 
France, 643 * , 
alliance, 12, 206, 207 
' 'merican Revolution, 10 ff., 
* 125 

Civil War. 228, 229, 230 
Mexico, 141 
Revolution, 205 ' 

XYZ Affair, 206 
frontier ' 

^ effect of, 662 
Gadsden Purchase, 222, 236 
gas industry, 447 
gas lighting. 666 

Geneva Conference and Accords 
(1954), 591, 648 
Germany 

^ occupation, 521, 586 
Ghent, Treaty of (1814). 209, 
211,255 

^ gold mining, 685, 712 
. gold price, 475 
gold reserve, 302 * 

gold ftandard, 232, 303, 445, 
Tt2, 758, 760, 796 


United States (Cant'd) 

Good Neighbor policy, 442, 451, 
454-5, 638 
government, 844-5 
administrative reorganization, 
448 

budgeyict, 443 
corruption. 444 

bureaucracy, centralized, 861-2 
defense reorganization, 598 
Health, Education and Welfare 
Department, 599 
organization, 204 
ownership. 445, 771, 819 
regulatory agencies (see alw 
names), 300, 304, 305, 441, 
444 ff., 719, 720, 766 ff., 769 
Granger movement, 232 
Great Britain 
Bering Sea dupute, 301 
Chesapeake-Leopard Affair, 208 
Civil War (U.S.), 201. 232 
Civil War relations, 227, 228, 
230 

impressment. 206, 207, 208, 
210 

investments by, 660 
naval restrictions, 211, 255 
Oregon, 218, 219, 255, 258 
territories, 206, 218, 219, 254, 
255, *258 

trade. 206, 208, 214 
Greece 

intervention, 527 
Group of 10, 644 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, 
220, 235 
Guatemala, 610 
Haiti. 252, d40, 454-5* 

Hawaii, 301, 302, 352, 353 
annexation, 302, 583 
Hay<Bunau-VariIla Treaty (1903), 
251, 303 

Hay-Herr&n Treaty, 251 
'^ay-Pauncefote Treaty, 2nd, 251, 
303 

health insurance, 601, 967 
housing. 444 ff., 448, 599, 600, 

‘ 768-9 
credit', 444 ff. 
human rights, 843 
Hungary, 221-2 

immigration, 218, 229, 300, 304, 
601.851.881.883 
imperialism, 863 

imports, 663, 669, 79i, 812, 813 
impressionism, 1044 
indebtedness 
national, 204, 207, 232 
state, 204-5, 231 

Independence, Declaration of, 10 
India 

nationalism, 455-6 
repatriation, 455-6 
Indians 

administration corruption, 233 
resettlement, 215 
' wars, 209, 210. 212, 215 
industrialization, 661 ff., 854 
industry. 300, 303, 441, 443 ff., 
665, 666, 670, 686, 687-11. 
706-11, 720, 723, 740, 

753 If. 765 ff., 775-6, 
7f7-9, 803, 804-5, 819, 827 


United States; industry (Cant'd) 
associations, 718 
World War II, 497 
infant mortality, 877, 880-1 
inflation, 598 

inland waterways, 667-8, 677 
** International Monetary Fund, 762 
interstate commerce, 202, 300, 

304, 305, 443, 446, 670, 

719. 854, 861 
iron 

industry, 666, 670, 686-7, 707 

mining. 663, 685, 705, 751, 

800 • 

t isolationism, 442-3 
Japan 

assets^ frozen. 502 
China. 479-80, 482, 487, 490 
diplomatic relations, 78-9, 80 
^ embargo, 502 

extraterritoriality, 79 
Lodge Corollary, 305 
Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement, 562-63 
occupation, 560 ff., 848 
• Open Door Policy, 304 
Panay incident, 443 
Russo-Japanese War, 318 
Sino-Japanese War, 502 
trade. 77-8. 79 
treaty ports, 78, 79 
World War II, 490, 502, 503, 
506-9,513-15 

Jay’s Treaty (1794), 206, 255 
ioumalism, 1026-28 
judiciary, 204, 207 
Kanagawa, Treaty of, 78-9 
Kellogg-Briand Pact (1928), 406, 

442 

Korea, 85, 319 

Korean War, 562, 588, 604, 632, 
634, 638, 814 

labor. 229, 301-2, 304. 305. 

443 ff, 598, 600, 662, 664. 
768-70. 865 ff., 870. 967, 
968 

lakes, 667 

land reform, 662, 685 
landholding. 15, 218, 662 
Laos, 650 

Latin America and (see also spe- 
cific countries), 301, 442, 
637-9 

Roosevelt Corollary, 303-4 
lead mining, 705 
Lebanon, intervention, 600, 624 
Liberia, 126 
economic aid, 473 
Kru rebellion. 473 
life expectancy, 878, 881 
literature, 989-92, 1010 
Lodge Corollary, 305 
London Naval Conference (1930), 
442 

machine-tool industry, 687-8 
machinery 

agricultural. 661-2, 684 
industry, 664, 665 
management, scientific, 718 
"Manifest Destiny," 218 
manufacturing, 666, 689, 707, 
803 

medicine, 957 ff. 

metal products and metalworking, 
6,687 
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Unitetl States (Cont'd) 

Mexico 

border campaign, 440 * 

expropriation, 443 ^ 

France, 141 
intervention, 305. 450 
Mexican Revolution, 237, 450< 
recognition, 213 

territories, 220. 235 ' 

Texas, 216, 218-19, 220, 234, 
235 

War, 219-20, 234-5 
military (see specific names, sub- 
jects) • 

bases oveueas, 300, 302-3, 
469. 49^ 590 
• reorganization, 598 
millionaires. 863 
Missouri Compromise, 212, 221 
Monroe Doctrine, 213 
Lodge Corolliirv, 305 
Roosevelt Corollary, 303-4 
Monroe-Pinkne> Treaty, 208 
Morfontaine, Treaty of. 207 
Morocco, 121 
independence, 469 
piracy treaties. 202 
motor vehule industry, 804 
muckraking, 303 
Muscat, 117 

music. 1018, 1044, 1046-47 
musical comedy, 1018 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agree- 
ment ( 1954), 562, 563 
Mutual Security Pact (1951), 
562-3, 564 

Napoleonic Wars, 206 ff , 214-15 
nationalism, 211 ff, 443, 448, 

863, 867, 1044 

nativism, 218, 222, 443, 448. 867 
natural gas, 799, 800 
naturalism, 990, 1018 
Navy (see also unit names, en- 
gagements), 211, 212, 300, 
502, 505, 546, 709 
American Revolution, 9, 12, 13 
foreign bases, 590 
limitations, 211. 255, 441, 442 
2-ocean, 502 
War of 1812, 210 
World War 11, 497 
Negroes 

s civil rights, 231, 233. 600, 601 
militancy, 601-2 
Reconstruction, 231 ff. 
slavery, see Civil War; Slave 
trade; Slavery 
Netherlands 

American Revolution, 14, 15 
New Deal, 445 ff . 765, 766 ff., 
870 

newspapers and periodicals, 1026, 
1028 

Nicaragua, 251, 305, 442, 454-5 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO), 586-7, 814 
North Korea 

Korean War, 588 
Pueblo incident, 589-90, 601 
North Vietnam 
bombing, 593 ff., 601, 630 
Tonkin Gulf Incident, 593-4 
nuclear 

power, 598, 600, 802-3 


United States nuclear (Conf'd) * 
weapons, 558, 589, 596, 597, 
651, 753, 770 
Oceania, 352, 3-53 
oil industry, 443, 444, 469, 685, 
695, 704-5, 707-8, 738-9. 

’ 785. 795, 799. 824 

Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC), 
634 

Organization of American States. 
638 

Ostend Manifesto, 222 
Outer Spate Treaty (1967), 652 
^Pacific Islands Trust Territory, 646 
Pakistan. 626 
Pan.una, 251 
Colombia, 238, 303 
Panama Canal. 251. 304. .581, 
742 

Pan-Americ.'inism, 6.37-8 
Panu of 1819, 212 
Panic of 1837. 218 
Panic of 1873. 233 
Panic of 1893, .301 
• PaniL of 1929 (str aho Depres- 
sion. 1930*s), 414 

Pans. Treaty of ( 1783), 2.54, 2.55 
Pans, Treaty of (1898), 2.52 
parties. 20.5, 21.5-16, 218, 221, 
222, 224 
Peru, 4.54 

Pescadores Islands 558 
Philippines 

annexation, .302, .351-2, 3.53 
autonomy, 463-4 
(oloninlism, 351-2, 442 
CommoriwealtK 4b 1 
military base's, 6.30 y 
rebellion, .302 

World W.U 11. 461, 50-3, 509 
philosophy, 98S-3 
planning, governmental economic, 
601.817 

poetry, 989, 990-1 
political and civil rights, 206-7, 
208, 212, 231 ff.. 443, 448, 
598, 600, 801 
Polk Doctrine, 218 
population, 664 

age composition, 879, 881 
Populism, .301, 866 
Post Office, 204 
post-World War I, 867 
prcsidj’ut V 

assassinatioifi, 231, 303, 601 
balloting, 207 
campaign style, 217 
elections, 204-24 pflssim, 230, 
232, 233, .300-5 passim, 

441-5 passim, .598-602 pas- 
sim 

electors, 204 

Executive Office reorganization, 
448 

term limitation, 599 
Vice-Presidential succession to, 
217,221 

price and wage controls, 441, 
445 ff.. 448. 598 

ProMbilion ( 18th Amendment; 
Volstead Act), 443, 444, 446, 
867 

psychology, 952 


United Slates ( 

luhhc health, 6(J0.' 96 Iff. * ^ 

public works. 211, 444 ff.y 75^ 
768. 770 s' « 

Puerto Rico, 252. 573 
citizen^^iip, 473 
commonwealth, 57. 581 
Oui'inov, 559 • 

racis.h 231, 232, i3q0, 304, 443, 
600, 601-2, 86,7 ,, 

radicalism, 216 • * 

radio, 446. 7.57. 7.58, 811, 1035, 
1036 

railroads. 232, 2.33, 300, 303, 
304, 441. 413. 447. ‘>668. 
6^p-90. 698.711,865 
railway strike ( IS?*! ), 865 ^ 

niw materials', 085, *695, 

704-5, 712, 738-9, >750-1, 
771. 785, 799, SOO, 824, 825 
realism, 99011.. 1062, 1063 ' 

rebellions. 202-3, 205-6. 207, 
217, 218 

recession ( 1921 ), 443 
Retiprotilv Treaty ( 1875), 352 * 
recognition, 14. 15, 121 * 

reform, 303, 870 

relief and recovery measures, 

444 if.' 

religion and religious institutions, 
15. 202. 218. 222, 860. 807, 
891, 896. 972 ff, 977-8 
repertory theater, 101. *■’ 
rivers, 667 ' 

roads, 213. 214, 600, 667, 680, 
768 

Roosevelt Corolluiy (1904), 

.303-4.4.54 
Rumania, .538 

Kush-Hagot Agreement. 212, 250 , 
“Hissia 

Russo-Japanese War, 294, .304, 
318 

terrilorie.s, 213 
Sa(Co-Van/clti cast 4 14 
Samoa. .300, 352 
partition of, 302-3 
protectorate, 301 

San I .irenzo ( Pini k -ley ) ' Treaty, 
206 

Santo Domingo 
annexation, 232 
Saudi Arabia 
air bases, 460 
oil, 469 

sculpture, 1062, 1063, 1064 
Sea, Law of the, Conference 
(1958), 640 
secession, 224-5 *' 
sectionalism, 214 ff. 
scciinty, internal, 44.3, 448, 598, 
.599 

Selective Service, 441 
self-sufficiency, 213 
shipping, 227, 229, 443, 447, 
690, 765, 768,810 
Siam, 104 

Siberia, Czech army in, 487 
slave trade, 15, 209, 213-14, 221, 
224, 660, 6ff9 

.slavery, 15, 61, 203, 212, 215 ff. 

219 ff., 854 
social criticism, 1018 
social legislation, 301, 305, 

000, 601, 870, 906 ff. • 
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l/tiited Staies^( Cont'i^) 
lodal structyr^, 15, 849 ff., 

*. , 853-4, 862-3, 866, 867, 870 
Sou^ Korea ’ 

*, K&rean War, 562, 588, 604, 
" 632, 634, 638, 814 

mutual defence treat;, 588 
occ,i pation, 487 
South Vietnam 
aid, 592 ’ 

' army^oupr 593 

military advisers, 592, 594 
support, 592 

Vietnam War, 592-6, 601, 630 
Soviet Union 

“captive peoples" resolution, 
599 

Cold War (see '•Uo Cold War), 
584 ff., 66 1 , 648, 649, 651 
Cu6an missile crisis, 590-1, 611 
. Czechoslovakia. 601 
diplomatic relations, 432 
Glasshoro meeting, 601 
Korean War, 646-7 
nuclear treaties, 555, 598 
recognit'on, 442 
Summit conferences, 648, 649 
World War II, 497, 500 
space age, 602, 649, ^05-9 
Outer Space Treaty (1967). 
652 
Spain 

Burr "conspiracy," 208 
Missiisippi River, 202, 206 
territories,'' 211, 212 
Spanish America 
recognition, 213 

Spanish-American War, 302, 351, 
353 

states' rights, 207, 214, 215 
steam engines 664 
sream power, 664, 686 
steam vessels, 667, 711 
SVteel indOstry, 686-7, 707, 724, 
'804 

Stimson Doctr’ne, 442 
stock crchan'ses and markets, 
444 ff., 669, 713, 759, 769, 
867 

Suez Crisis, 648 

suffrage add electoral systems, 213, 
214, 217, 231, 232, 300, 
305, 443, 600, 601, 844, 
854, 871 

St%d'eme Court [see also Supreme 
Court (U.S.)], 204, 207, 209, 
212, 300, 446 ff., 767, 768 
Taiwan 

defense, 54^ 550, 558 
military aid, 558 
Status of Forces Agreement, 
560 

tariffs, 213, 214, 215, 670, 691, 
714-15, 762-3, 766-7, 813 
taxation, 205, 206, 305, 447, 670, 
719 

Teapot Dome scandal, 444 
telephones, 712, 810 
television, 757-8, 804, 811, 1035, 
1036 •• 

temperance movement, 975 
textile industry, 214, 665-6, 686, 
740, 753, 754, 827 . 

^i.|llUry aid, 631 


United States: Thailand (Cont'd) 

"" Vietnam War, 631 
theater, 1017-18 
Tientsin, Treaties of ( 1858), 72 
Tonkin Gulf Incident, 593-4 
tra'e, internal, see Interstate 
commerce , 

tradi.' unionism (see also Labor; 

names), 865 
tramways, 668 
transoceanic travel, 690 
transportation, 213, 214, 300, 
303. '304. 441, 443, 447, 
600. 667-8, 677, 689-90, 
697. 698, 711-12, 726, 

756-7, 768, 810 : « 

Treasury Board, 202 
Treasury, independent, 217 
Tripoli 

piracy. 121, 202, 211 
trusts. 301, 303, 304, 305, 7^7. 

716 

Tunis 

piracy treaty, 202, 211 
United Nations. 504, 643 
urbanization, 849 ff. 
vehicles, 712, 726 
Venezuela boundary dispute, 302 
Versailles Treaty (1919), 399 ff., 
441 

Veterans' bonuses, 444 ff. 
Vice-Presidency 
balloting, 207 
succession, 300 

succession to Presidency, 217, 

221 

Vietnam, unification elections, 592 
Vietnam War (see also South 
Vietnam), ‘592-6, 601, 630, 
eai 

bombing of North Vietnam, 
593 ff., 601, 330 
casualties, 596 

• forces, 592-3, 594, 596, 601 
guerrilla attacks, 592, 593 
leadership conferences, 595 
military advisers, 592, 594 
peace overtures, 594 ff. 
policy, 594, 596 
•protests, 595, 601 
Tel offensive, 596 
Thailand, 631 
Virgin Islands, 473 
War of 1812, 209-11,671 
Washington, Treaty of (1871), 
232, 322 , 

water power, 664 

Webster- Ashburton Treaty, 217, 
258 

West Irian crisis, 628 
Western European Union, 635-6, 
637 

women's rights, 844 
World War I 
aims. 376, 378, 379 
armed forces, 376 
Austria-Hungary, 379 
casualties, 866 
China, 479-80 
controls legislation, 441, 720 
declaration of war, 374 
economy, 369 • 

finaivces, 441-2, 758-60 
industries, 441, 720 
Japan, 479-80 


United States. World War I (Conf'd) 
man power, 368, 376 
f production, 376 

submarine warfare, 397-8 
<var debts. 409, 441, 442, 715 
Western Front, 376 ff. 
Zimmermann Note, 374 
^ World War II 

assets, German and Italian, 497 
Burma, 506, 508 
casualties, 508, 509, 513, 515, 
871 

China, 506, 508 
Czechoslovakia, 531 
declaration of war, 500, 502 
Germany, invas ^n of, 510-13 
Greenland, 497 
Guadalcanal, 508 
Iceland, 497 
industry, 497 
Iwo Jima, 513 

Japan. 490, 502-3, 506-9, 

513-15 

Lend-Lease, 407, 500, 519, 598 
MarsliJl M.inds, 508-9 
Midway, 509 
Normandy, 505-6 
Nuremberg trials, 645 
Okinawa, 513 
Pearl Harbor, 490. 502 
Philippines, 464, 503, 509 
Saipan, 508-9 
Solomon Islands, 508 
Soviet Union, 497 
Tunisia, 504 
Yiddish liter iture, 1010 
zinc mining, 705 
United States (frigate), 210 
United States, Bank of 
(1st), 205, 209, 668 
(2nd). 211, 212, 668 
recharter, 215 

United States Leather Co., 717 
United States of Europe, Action 
Committee for the, 636 
United States of Indonesia (see also 
Indonesia), 568, 569 
United States Steel, 717 
United Steel Works (Germaity), 408 
United Synagogues of America, 977 
United Wireless Telegraph Co., 709 
UNIVAC, 804 

Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work, 976 
Universal Co. of the Suez Maritime 
Canal (Suez Canal Co.), 278, 
360, 362. 718, 834 
Universal Manhood Suffrage Act 
(Japan), 488 

(UPU) Universal Postal Union, 647, 
749 

Universalists, 975 

Universities, see Colleges and univer- 
sities; names 

Universities Mission to Central 

Africa, 128 

Universities Tests Act (1871) 

(G.B.),277 

University College (Ceylon), 460 
University College (Khartoum), 895 
Unkiar-Skelessi (Hunkiftr Iskelesi), 
Treaty of (1833), 114, 172, 
173 

UNP (United National Party) (Cey- 
lon). 626. 627 
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UNR (‘ rninn for thr New Repiih- 
lu”) (Fr ). 518 

L/nfrrywrfiirriflen uht r Thicnsihc 
EIcktnatat ^DuBois He>* 
rnond K 940 
I'ntert.rnspatont. 14 
I'n-Tlui Activities Act, 6>1 
I’p.mish.ids, 978 

UPC (Uk.hhI.i People's Conjlress), 
57fi. HIS- 19 

UPCA ('United Progrtssise C.i.ind 
Alli.mi e ^ ( N'l^jeiia ). Hll 
Upper HnniM, ilS 

\'illaBe Re>’ul,it on of (1SS7', 
148 • 

Upper Silesiii HHH 
to.il imnmj:. 7“^ 

lUehisLile 400 405 
Veis.iilles 1 reals . 400 
Uppi r 47 1 

'Mini). Ill '1 reals , S H 
Coiiseil de 1 ’Fnlente. 575. S V2 
eionomic de\ elopinerit, 817 
Fairupean ftononm ('oniiminits . 
832 

indepr ndeiu 575. 57^1 
Pan- Aim anisin, H 12 
Tatdls 811 

Vi'Minde ConsMition, 8.12 
Upslnir, \l)el P , 217. 218 
Urain /'Ur. do). Ahmad, 11)1 
Ur.d’sk 15 1 
Ur inmiii, 800 
fission, 751 
r.idioar tivifs , 929 
Uranus, 901. 904, 905 
Urban Areas Ad (South Afrita), 
474 

Urban lb form ( (’nlia ). Oil 
Urbam/idion ism rr/so Population, 
So( lal sliiulnre i. 871 
Afiua, 880 
agru ulture, 850-1 
Asia, 880 
Bra/ll. 151 
C:bil..419 

c dies ( S( r filxi names ) 
industiiab/alioii, 852 
of 100.000 or more 800 
of 10.000 oi more, 852 
colonialism, 87 1 
Fuioiie 8, SO 
foreign liade, 078 
Frame, 8 19 tl. 
flermans, 290, 849 ff 
fill' it Hril.iin. 849 ff 
imbistriali/ation, 849 -52 
Mexico. 449 
North America, 880 
Oceania, 880 
Russia, 880 

social strnctnre, 849 51, 852, 873 

South Amerira. 880 

Soviet Union, 880 

United States, 849 ff 

Wales, 849 ff 

Western Europe, 849 ff. 

world, 880 

Urhartum (Hungary), 33 
Urbina, Josti, 239 
Urdu 

poetry, 1012-13 
literature, 1013 

Uriburu, Gen. Jos6 F., 245, 452 
Urquiza, Justo Jose, 244-5, 246 


Unigu.iv (Str also La Plaia. names, 
sublet Is). 58 9. 246 7. 45l, 
606 ^ 
agricultuie. 716, 822 
animal husbandrs, 736 
Arneiiline-Bra/ibaii 
war for. 2 14 
« a^in. 2 17. 151 
Brazil 

I inters eittum b\. 246, 248 
wai. 247 

business organization, 700 
( IS il w.ir, 246-7 
Coloi.uhs rule 217. 151. 600 
ronstdution ( 1810). 216 
Constitution (1919). 4.51 
s ofislilotion (19)11. 151 
txmp. 151 

depiession ( I91()’s ). 451 
drama. 1022 
i‘i oiiomii 

irleselopmeiit. 695, 700. 7.')6, 
822. 827, 8)7 
p'tbi s. 151. 7 17, 8)7 

eMinonis 606 

fution. 1002 

f^iM ign tl ade. 6 )9 8)2 

lr<‘e tl.uh aie.i. b )9 

gosernnieiit rdoiin. 217, 451 

immigration. HS ) 

imlependi ni e,i2 16 

indiistrs, 151, 695. 827 , 

inflation, 606 

laboi. 151 

land reform. 822 

L.itiii Ameru in Fiee 'I rade Asso- 
(i.itiop ( LAH A), 832 
literature. 1002 ) 

Montt vub'o. Ireat^ of, 639, 832 
nationalism, 57. .58- 9, 2I'L 216- 
7,218 • * 

nationalization, 451, 747 
p.iities, 216-7 • 
poelr>, 1002 

politual and end rights, 451 
public nl’lities, 451 
itbgion and religions institutions, 
451 

loniaiilicisin, 1002 
social hgisbition, 247, 451 
so( lal revolution, 451 
scK lal strm ture, 449- 50 
steel industrv, 827 
tarifls, 451, 639 
the.iter, 1022 

Triple Alliance, War of the* 
245 fW , 
urbanization, 449 
Vanguard Movement, 1003 
Urugiiav ("Banda Oriental”), 57, .59 
1 .S Steel, 707 
I' S V Riif/er, 767 
Usad.t. Dr W S . 345 
Usigb, Rodolfo, 1022 
Ussa(hevsk>, Vladimir, 1047 
Usseri River, 72 
U.S S R . w'e Soviet Union 
U-2 Crisis. 543 
Utah, statehood, 221 
Utah Beach (Normandy landing), 
.505 

Ulhman dan P’odio (Sudan), 123 
UtilitariaHisrn, 980 1 
Uto-rnnno, 1050 
Utopian Socialism, 138 


I'-c'ireciu, i:i>, zu 

I Ulrahl,Treatv df (/713),.3. 33 , 


V-1 (flsmg bomb), 752, 757, 710 

V-2 (lb ,tg bombb 7.57. 770, 805 

V.uarezz.i. AUierto, 1022 

\ ac ( iii.ifion. 957 ff 

\’.u lines, 80 4 806 

\ .11 uum®i leaiiers, 688 

V.u mini Oil Co . 708 

Vm/i rllhiil. Pu’ ( LiHiAinesburg. 

iwss sp.ipei ), 10.)4 
\'a)irasiidb. King, 464 
\'.diour B.it* B.itlle of, 10 
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